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KALL  The  Arabs  gave  this  name  to  an  annual  plant  which  grows  near  the  sea- 
shore ;  now  known  under  the  name  of  $aUola  *xia>  ana  from  whose  ashes  they  extracted 
a  substance  which  they  called  alkali,  for  making  soap.  The  tern  kali  is  used  by  Ger- 
man chemists  to  denote  caustic  potash;  and  Awttwi,  its  metallic  basis;  instead  of  our 
potama  and  potosstnw,  of  preposterous  pedigree,  being  deriyed  from  the  words  oof 
oak**,  that  is  ashes  prepared  in  a  pot 

KAOLIN,  (Terre  a  porcelain*,  Fr. ;  Porzdlanerdt,  Germ.^  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Chinese  to  the  fine  white  clay  with  which  they  fabricate  the  biscuit  of  their  porcelains. 
See  Clay.    Berthier?  analyses  of  two  porcelain  earths  are  as  follows  :— 
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KARABE',  a  name  of  amber,  of  Arabic  origin,  in  use  upon  the  Continent 
KELP ;  (  Parse,  Fr. ;  Wareck,  Germ.),  is  the  crude  alkaline  *>atter  produced  by  in- 
cinerating various  species  of  fuci  or  tea-weed.  They  are  cut  with  sickles  from  the) 
rocks  in  the  summer  season,  dried  and  then  burned,  with  much  stirring  of  the  pasty 
ash.  I  hays  analyzed  many  specimens  of  kelp,  and  found  the  quantity  of  soluble  mat- 
ter in  100  parts  of  the  best  to  be  from  68  to  62,  while  the  insoluble  was  from  47  to  88. 
Ilia  soluble  consisted  of— 


Sulphate  of  soda  ... 
Soda  in  carbonate  and  sulphuret 
Muriate  of  soda  and  potasn 


Tfce  insoluble  matter  consisted  of- 
Carbonate  of  lime        >    - 
Silica        - 

Alumina  tinged  with  iron  oxide  < 
Sulphate  of  ume  - 
Sulphur  and  loss  - 
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Tbe  first  of  these  specimens  was  from  Heisker,  the  second  from  Bona,  both  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  upon  the  property  ef  Lord  Meodonald.    From  these  and  many  other 
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2  KERMES. 

analyses  which  I  hare  made  it  appears  that  kelp  is  a  substance  of  very  variable  com- 
position, and  hence  it  was  very  apt  to  produce  anomalous  results,  when  employed  as 
the  chi«*f  alkaline  flux  of  crown  glass,  which  it  was  for  a  very  Ions  period.  The 
fucu*  wsiculosus  and  fuens  nodosus  are  reckoned  to  afford  the  best  kelp,  by  incinera- 
tion ;  but  all  the  species  yield  a  better  product  when  they  are  of  two  or  three  years 
growth,  than  when  cut  youmrer.  The  ttarec,  made  on  the  shores  of  Normandy,  con- 
tain almost  no  carbonate  of  soda,  but  much  sulphate  of  sodu  and  potash,  some  hypo- 
sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  potassium  ; 
the  average  composition  of  the  soluble  salts  being,  according  to  M.  Gay  Lussac,  56 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  25  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  a  little  sulphate  of  potash. 
The  very  low  prise  at  which  soda  ash,  the  dry  crude  carbonate  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  sea  salt,  is  now  sold,  has  nearly  superseded  the  use  of  kelp,  and  rendered  its 
manufacture  utterly  unprofitable—a  great  misfortune  to  the  Highlands  and  Hands 
of  Scotland. 

KKRMrjS.  There  are  two  substances  so  called,  of  totally  different  natures.  Kermto 
mineral  is  merely  a  factitious  sulphuret  of  antimony  in  a  state  of  impalpable  comminution* 
prepared  in  the  moist  way.  Its  minute  examination  belongs  to  pharmaceutical  chemistry. 
It  may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure,  by  diluting  the  proto-chloride  of  antimony  with  solution 
of  tartaric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  metal  with  sulphureted  hydrogen ;  or  by  exposing 
Che  finely  levigated  native  sulphuret  to  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  for  some 
time,  and  filtering  the  liquor  while  boiling  hot  The  kermes  falls  down  in  a  brown-red 
powder,  as  the  liquor  cools. 

Kennes-grains,  aOeermes,  are  the  dried  bodies  of  the  female  insects  of  the  species  eoccsa 
ilicis,  which  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  the  qnercus  ilex  (prickly  oak).  The  word  kermem 
is  Arabic,  signifies  little  worm.  In  the  middle  ages,  this  dye  stuff  was  therefore  called 
vermiculus  in  Latin,  and  vermilion  in  French.  It  is  curious  to  consider  how  the  namt> 
vermilion  has  been  since  transferred  to  red  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

Kermes  has  been  known  in  the  East  since  the  days  of  Moses  j  it  has  been  employed 
from  time  immemorial  in  India  to  dye  silk ;  and  was  used  also  by  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  dyers.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  coccigranum,  and  says  that 
there  grew  upon  the  oak  in  Africa,  Sicily,  &c.  a  small  excrescence  like  a  bod,  called 
eusadium ;  that  the  Spaniards  paid  with  these  grains,  half  of  their  tribute  to  the 
Romans ;  that  those  produced  in  Sicily  were  the  worst ;  that  they  served  to  dye  purple  | 
and  that  those  from  the  neighborhood  of  Emerita  in  Lusitania  (Portugal)  were  the 


In  Germany,  during  the  ninth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  rural 
serfs  were  bound  to  deliver  annually  to  the  convents,  a  certain  quantity  of  kern  es,  the 
coccus  polonicns,  among  the  other  products  of  husbandry.  It  was  collected  from  the  trees 
upon  Saint  John's  day,  between  eleven  o'clock  and  noon,  with  religious  ceremonies,  and 
was  therefore  called  Johannisblut  (Saint  John's  blood),  as  also  German  cochineal  At  the 
above  period,  a  great  deal  of  the  German  kermes  was  consumed  in  Venice,  for  dyeing  the 
scarlet  to  which  that  city  gives  its  name.  After  the  discovery  of  America,  cochineal  hav- 
ing been  introduced,  began  to  supersede  kermes  for  all  brilliant  red  dyes. 

The  principal  varieties  of  kermes  are  the  eocene  qnercus,  the  coccus  polonicus,  the  eocene 
fragarut,  and  the  eocene  uva  urn. 

The  eocene  qnercus  insect  lives  in  the  south  of  Europe  upon  the  kermes  oak.  The 
female  has  no  wings,  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  of  a  brownish-red  color,  and  is  covered 
with  a  whitish  dust  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June  the  eggs  are  collected, 
and  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  vinegar,  to  prevent  their  incubation.  A  portion  of  eggs 
is  left  upon  the  tree  for  the  maintenance  of  the  brood.  In  the  department  of  the  Bouches- 
du-Rhone,  one  half  of  the  kermes  crop  is  dried.  It  amounts  annually  to  about  60  quintals 
or  cwts.,  and  is  warehoused  at  Avignon. 

The  kermes  of  Poland,  or  coccus  polonicus,  is  found  upon  the  roots  of  the  sderanlhns 
ptremis  and  the  sclerantkus  annuus,  in  sandy  soils  of  that  country  and  the  Ukraine.  This 
species  has  the  same  properties  as  the  preceding;  one  pound  of  it,  according  to  Wolfe, 
being  capable  of  dyeing  10  pounds  of  wool ;  but  Hermstaedt  could  not  obtain  a  fine 
color,  although  he  employed  5  times  as  much  of  it  at  of  cochineal.  The  Turks,  Arme- 
nians, and  Cossacks,  dye  with  kermes  their  morocco  leather,  cloth,  silk,  as  well  as  tan 
manes  and  tails  of  their  horses. 

The  kermes  called  coccus  fragarue,  is  found  principally  in  8iberia,  upon  the  root  of  the 
common  strawberry. 

The  eocene  uva  nrsi  is  twice  the  size  of  the  Polish  kermes,  and  dyes  with  alum  a  fine 
red.    It  occurs  in  Russia. 

Kermes  is  found  not  only  upon  the  lycopodium  compUnatum  in  the  Ukraine,  but  upon 
a  great  many  other  plants. 

Good  kermes  is  plump,  of  a  deep  red  color,  of  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  rough  and 
pungent  taste.  Its  coloring  matter  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  it  becomes  yellowish 
or  brownish  with  adds,  and  violet  or  crimson  with  alkalis.    Sulphate  of  iron  blackens  it. 
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With  alum  it  dyes  a  blood-red ;  with  copperas  an  agate  gra? ;  with  copperas  and  tartar, 
a  lively  gray;  with  .sulphate  of  copper  and  tartar,  an  olive  green;  with  tartar  and  salt 
of  tin,  a  lively  cinnamon  yellow;  with  more  alum  and  tartar,  a  lilach;  with  sulphate  of 
sine  and  tartar,  a  violet.  Scarlet  and  crimson  dyed  with  kermes,  were  called  grain  color* ; 
and  they  are  reckoned  to  be  more  durable  than  those  of  cochineal,  as  is  proved  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  old  Brussels  tapestry. 

Hellot  says  that  previous  to  dyeing  in  the  kermes  bath,  he  threw  a  handful  of  wool  into 
it,  in  order  to  extract  a  blackish  matter,  which  would  have  tarnished  the  color.  The  red 
cape  for  the  Levant  are  dyed  at  Orleans  with  equal  parts  of  kermes  and  madder ;  and  oc- 
casionally with  the  addition  of  some  Brazil  wood. 

Cochineal  and  lac-dye  have  now  nearly  superseded  the  use  of  kermes  as  a  tinctorial 
substance,  in  England. 

KILL  AS  is  the  name  by  which  clay-slate  is  known  among  the  Cornish  miners. 

KILN  (Four,  Fr. ;  Of  en,  Germ.)  is  the  name  given  to  various  forms  of  furnaces 
and  stoves,  by  which  an  attempered  heat  may  be  applied  to  bodies;  thus  there  are  brick- 
kilns, hop-kilns,  lime-kilns,  malt-kins,  and  pottery-kilns.  Hop  and  malt-kilns,  being 
designed  merely  to  expel  the  moisture  of  the  vegetable  matter,  may  be  constructed  in 
the  same  way.  See  Bates:,  Limestone,  Malt,  and  Pottery,  for  a  description  of  their 
respective  kilns. 

KINIC  ACID ;  a  peculiar  acid  extracted  by  Vauquelin  from  cinchona, 

KINO  is  an  extractive  matter  obtained  from  the  naudea  gambir,  a  shrub  which 
grows  at  Bancoul  and  Sumatra,  but  principally  in  Prince  of  Wales9  island.  It  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  color,  has  a  bitter  styptic  taste,  and  consists  chiefly  of  tannin.  It  is 
used  only  as  an  astringent  in  medicine.  Kino  is  often  called  a  gum,  but  most  im- 
properly. 

KIRSCHWASSER  is  an  alcoholic  liquor  obtained  by  fermenting  and  distilling  bruised 
cherries,  called  kir*  hen  in  German.  The  cherry  usually  employed  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany  is  a  kind  of  moreUo,  which  on  maturation  becomes  black,  and  has  a  kernel 
very  lar?e  in  proportion  to  its  pulp.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  being  made  to  fall  by  switching 
the  trees,  is  gathered  by  children,  thrown  promiscuously,  unripe,  ripe,  and  rotten  into 
tubs,  and  crushed  either  by  hand,  or  with  a  wooden  beater.  The  mashed  materials  are 
set  to  ferment,  and  whenever  this  process  is  complete,  the  whole  is  transferred  to  an  old 
still  covered  with  verdigris,  and  the  spirit  is  run  off  in  the  rudest  manner  possible,  by 
placing  the  pot  over  the  common  fire-place. 

The  fermented  mash  is  usually  mouldy  before  it  is  put  into  the  alembic,  the  capital 
of  which  is  luted  on  with  a  mixture  of  mod  and  dung.  The  liquor  has  accordingly, 
for  the  most  part,  a  rank  smell,  and  is  most  dangerous  to  health,  not  only  from  its  own 
crude  essential  oil,  but  from  the  prussic  acid,  derived  from  the  distillation  of  the  cherry- 


There  is  a  superior  kind  of  kirschwasser  made  in  the  Black  Forest,  prepared  with  fewer 
kernels,  from  choice  fruit,  properly  pressed,  fermented,  and  distilled. 

KNOPPERN  are  excrescences  produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  upon  the 
flower-cups  of  several  species  of  oak.  They  are  compressed  or  flat,  irregularly  pointed, 
generally  prickly  and  hard ;  brown  when  ripe.  They  abound  in  Styria,  Croatia,  Sclavonic 
and  Natolia  j  those  from  the  latter  country  being  the  best.  They  contain  a  great  deal 
of  tannin,  are  much  employed  in  Austria  for  tanning,  and  in  Germany  for  dyeing  fawn, 
gray,  and  black.  Wool,  with  a  mordant  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  takes  a  grayish  nankeen 
color.    See  Qallb. 

KOUMISS  is  the  name  of  a  liquor  which  the  Calmucs  make  by  fermenting  mare's 
■ilk,  and  from  which  they  distil  a  favorite  intoxicating  spirit,  called  rack  or  rocky. 
Cow's  milk  is  said  to  produce  only  one  third  as  much  spirit,  from  its  containing  probably 
fees  saccharine,  matter. 

The  milk  i*  kept  in  bottles  made  of  hides,  till  it  becomes  sour,  is  shaken  till  it  casta 
up  its  cream,  and  is  then  set  aside  in  earthen  vessels  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment,  no 
yeast  being  required,  though  sometimes  a  little  old  koumiss  is  added.  21  pounds  of  milk 
put  into  the  still  afford  14  onnces  of  low  wines,  from  which  6  ounces  of  pretty  strong 
•Jeoaoi,  of  an  unpleasant  flavor,  are  obtained  by  rectification. 
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LABOR-SAVING  MACHINES. 


LABDANTTM  or  Ladanttm,  is  an  unctuous  resin,  of  an  agreeable  odor,  found  be- 
smearing the  leaves  and  twig's  of  the  cy*tu*  crcticut,  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  island 
of  Candia,  and  in  Syria.  It  is  natural!/  a  dark-brown  soft  substance,  but  it  hardens 
on  keeping.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1  186.  It  has  a  bitter  taste.  Its  chief  use  is  in  sur- 
gery for  making  plasters. 

LABOR-SAVING  MACHINES  in  Tint  Great  Exhibition.— Printing  and  numbering 
Garth. — It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  early  days  of  railway  travelling,  the  ticket 
system  then  in  vogue  at  the  various  stations  was  a  positive  nuisance ;  as  every  ticket 
before  it  was  delivered  to  a  passenger  had  to  be  stamped,  and  torn  out  of  a  book, — 
thus  causing  tta  loss  of  considerable  time  to  travellers  when  many  passengers  were 
congregated  But  this  was  the  least  ovil ;  for  the  railway  directors  had  little  or  no 
check  upon  their  servants,  and  therefrom  resulted  many  ingenious  and  successful 
frauds.  The  first  to  remedy  this  was  Mr.  Edmondson,  who  constructed  an  ingenious 
apparatus  for  printing  the  tickets  with  consecutive  numbers,  and  also  dating  the 
same.  This  gave  great  facilities  for  checking  the  accounts  of  the  station  clerks ;  but 
owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  of  inking,  consequent  on  the  construction  of  the  ap- 
paratus, the  friction  to  which  the  tickets  were  exposed,  before  they  were  delivered 
up,  in  a  great  measure  obliterated  the  printing,  ana  occasionally  rendered  them  quite 
illegible.  By  Messrs.  Church  and  Goddard*s  machine  for  printing,  numbering,  cut- 
ting, counting,  and  packing  railway  tickets  this  difficulty  also  is  removed,  and  great 
speed  is  attained  in  manufacturing  the  tickets,  as  the  several  operations  which  we 
have  enumerated  are  simultaneously  performed.  Pasteboard  cut  into  strips  by  means 
of  rollers,  as  above  explained,  is  fed  into  the  machine,  by  being  laid  in  a  trough,  and 
brought  under  the  prongs  of  a  fork  (working  with  an  intermitting  movement),  which 
pushes  the  strips  successively  forward  between  the  first  pair  of  a  series  of  guide  or 
carrying  rollers.  There  are  four  pairs  of  rollers,  placed  so  as  to  conduct  the  strip 
through  the  machine  in  a  horizontal  line ;  and  an  inteimittent^  movement  is  given 
them  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  strips  forward  a  short  distance  at  intervals. 
The  standards  of  the  machine  carry,  at  the  top,  a  block,  termed  the  "  platten,*  as  it' acts 
the  part  of  the  press  head  in  the  common  printing  machine, — portions  of  it  projecting 
downwards  between  the  upper  rollers  of  the  first  and  second,  and  second  and  third, 
pairs  of  carrying  rollers,  nearly  to  the  horizontal  plane,  in  which  the  pasteboard  lies, 
so  as  to  sustain  it  at  those  points  while  it  receives  the  pressure  of  the  printing  types 
and  numbering  discs,  hereafter  referred  to.  The  types  to  designate  the  nature  of  the 
ticket,  as  "Birmingham,  First  class,**  are  secured  in  a  "chase,"  upon  a  metal  plate  or 
table,  which  also  carries  the  numbering  discs  for  imprinting  the  figures  upon  the 
cards;  and  the  table  by  a  cam  action  is  alternately  raised,  to  bring  the  types  ai.d  num- 
bering discs  in  contact  with  the  pasteboard,  and  then  lowered  into  a  suitable  position 
to  admit  of  an  inking  roller  moving  over  the  types  and  numbering  di*ca,  and  applying 
ink  thereto.  The  table  likewise  carries  at  one  end  a  knife,  which  acts  in  conjunction 
with  a  knife-cd'^e  projecting  downwards  from  the  fixed  head  of  the  machine,  and 
thereby  gives  the  cross  cut  to  the  strips  between  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  carry- 
ing roUers, — thus  severing  each  into  a  given  number  of  tickets.  The  strip  of  paste- 
board which  is  fed  into  the  machine  stops  on  arriving  at  the  second  pair  of  carrying 
rollers;  and,  on  the  ascent  of  the  printing-table,  the  types  print  on  that  portion  which 
is  between  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  rolleia.  The  strip  then  passes  on  to  the  third 
pair  of  rollers,  where  it  stops ;  and,  on  the  table  again  ascending,  the  numbering  discs 
imprint  the  proper  number  upon  the  pasteboard  between  the  second  and  third  pairs; 
the  type,  in  the  meanwhile,  printing  what  is  to  be  the  next  following  ticket.  On  the 
next  ascent  of  the  table,  the  strip  has  advanced  to  the  fourth  puir  of  rollers ;'  and  the 
knives  being  now  brought  into  contact,  the  printed  and  numbered  portion  of  the  strip 
is  severed.  The  now  completed  ticket  is  lastly  delivered  by  the  fourth  pair  of  rollers 
into  a  hollow  guide  piece,  and  conducted  to  a  box  below,  provided  with  a  piston,  which, 
to  facilitate  the  packing  of  the  tickets  in  the  box,  can  be  adjusted  to  any  height  to  re- 
ceive the  tickets  as  they  falL  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  to  count  the  tickets  after 
they  are  taken  from  the  receiving  box,  a  counting  apparatus,  connected  with  the  work- 
ing parts  of  the  machine,  is  made  to  strike  a  bell  on  the  completion  of  every  hundred  or 
more  tickets,  so  as  to  warn  the  attendant  to  remove  them  from  the  box.  The  inking 
apparatus  is  assimilated  in  character  to  self-acting  inkers  in  ordinary  printing  presses ; 
ana  the  numbering  discs  are  worked  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  those  for  paging  books. 

A  simple  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  printing  and  numbering  cards  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Harrfld  &  Sons.  The  types  are  fixed  in  a  metal  frame,  which  also  carries  the 
numbering  discs.    This  frame  is  mounted  on  a  rocking  shaft,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
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handle,  whereby  it  is  rocked  to  bring  down  the  types  and  discs  upon  the  card,  to  pro- 
duce the  impression.  When  the  frame  is  raised  again,  the  units  disc  is  moved  forward 
one  figure,  and  the  types  are  inked  by  a  small  roller,  which  takes  its  supply  of  ink  from 
an  inking  table,  that  forms  the  top  of  the  frame.  This  is  a  useful  description  of  ma- 
chine; but  the  specimen  in  the  Exhibition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  properly  ad- 
justed, as  the  figures  of  the  numbering  discs  have  a  tendency  to  cut  through  the  card. 

H.  Baranowski,  of  Paris,  exhibits  a  machine  for  printing  and  numbering  tickets, 
and  also  indicating  the  number  printed  The  types'and  numbering  discs  are  carried 
by  a  horizontal  rotating  shaft,  upon  which,  near  each  end  thereof  is  a  metal  disc; 
and  upon  the  periphery  of  these  aiscs,  a  metal  frame  is  affixed,  which  carries  the  types 
and  numbering  discs,  and  corresponds  in  curvature  with  the  edge  of  the  discs.  The 
types  for  print,  ng  the  inscription  upon  the  ticket  are  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  shaft,  which  position  admits  of  some  lines  of  the  inscription  being  printed 
in  one  color,  and  the  remainder  in  another  color.  In  the  type  frame  aslot  or  opening 
is  formed  lengthwise  of  the  shaft ;  and  behind  this  opening  are  three  numbering  discs, 
and  three  discs  for  indicating  the  quantity  of  tickets  numbered, — all  standing  in  the 
same  row.  The  numbering  discs  are  made  with  raised  figures,  which  project  through 
the  alot,  in  order  to  print  the  number  upon  the  ticket ;  and  on  the  peripheries  of  the 
registering  discs  (which  move  simultaneously  with  their  corresponding  numbering 
discs),  the  figures  are  engraved.  The  tickets  to  be  printed  and  numbered  are  placed 
m  a  rectangular  box  or  receiver,  having  at  the  bottom  a  flat  sliding  piece,  whieh  has 
a  reciprocating  motion  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  the  lowest  ticket  out  of  the  box, 
through  an  opening  in  the  front  side  thereof  beneath  an  elastic  pressing-roller  of  In- 
dia-rubber ;  tne  type  frame  (with  the  types  and  figures  properly  inked),  is  at  the  same 
time  brought,  by  the  rotation  of  its  shaft,  into  contact  with  the  ticket  beneath  the 
pressing-roller,  and  as  it  continues  its  motion,  it  causes  the  ticket  to  move  forward 
beneath  the  pressing-roller,  and  to  be  properly  printed  and  numbered.  The  ticket 
then  mils  from  the  machine;  and  the  type  frame,  carried  on  by  the  revolution  of  die 
shaft,  brings  that  number  on  the  registering  discs,  which  corresponds  with  the  num- 
ber printed  on  the  ticket,  under  a  small  opening  in  the  case,  covered  with  glass; 
whereby  the  number  of  tickets  printed  will  be  indicated. 

BaeHng  Book*. — Not  altogether  foreign  to  the  subject  of  printing  is  the  contribution 
of  Mr.  CL  Star,  of  New- York,  United  States,  who  exhibits  two  machines  for  booksellers' 
use, — the  one  being-employed  for  backing, and  the  other  for  finishing  the  backs  of  books. 
The  two  machines  are  similar  to  each  other,  as  regards  the  subordinate  parts,  but  differ 
in  some  other  respects.  In  the  backing  machine,  the  stitched  sheets,  forming  the  book, 
are  fixed  iu  a  pair  of  iron  clumps,  somewhat  larger  th/n  the  book  itselt  (  The  clumps  are 
mounted  on  horizontal  pivots,  and  furnished  with  a  weighted  lever,  which  gives  them  a 
tendency  to  move  out  of  the  vertical  line,  and  thereby  bring  the  back  of  the  oook,  which 
stands  up  above  the  edges  of  the  elnm  pa  under  the  action  of  a  smooth  metal  roller.  This 
roller  turns  in  bearings  which  are  capable  of  sliding  vertically  in  the  framing  of  the  ma- 
chine: and  the  bearings  are  pressed  upon  by  two  weighted  levers,  when  the  machine  is 
in  use,  so  as  to  cause  toe  roller  to  bear  down  forcibly  upon  the  book.  While  the  roller 
is  in  this  position,  the  weighted  lever  of  the  clumps  causes  the  book  to  oscillate,  and 
thus  the  rounding  of  the  oack  is  effected.  The  movement  of  the  dumps  under  the 
roller  is  regulated  by  the  workman  through  a  foot  treadle,  connected  with  the  lever 
in  the  machine  for  finishing  the  backs ;  the  roller  is  engraved  with  any  suitable  de- 
sign ;  and  the  cross  piece  which  supports  its  bearings,  is  made  hollow,  and  is  heated  by 
steam,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  heat  to  the  roller.  Motion  in  this  ease  is 
given  to  the  clump  by  a  winch-handle,  instead  of  the  weighted  lever,  and  the  pattern 
en  the  roller  is  thereby  embossed  upon  the  back  of  the  book. — Nnoton't  Journal 

Washing  and  Mangling. — The  British  portion  of  the  Great  Exhibition  contained  nu- 
merous examples  of  the  application  of  machinery  to  economise  labor  in  the  processes 
of  washing,  wringing,  and  mangling.  The  washing  machines  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  vix,  first,  those  which  have  a  rotary  action ;  secondly,  those  wherein 
vibrating  beaters  are  employed ;  and  thirdly,  those  in  which  vertical  beaters  are 
ultimately  raised  and  permitted  to  fall  upon  tne  clothes. 

In  the  first  class,  Mr.  V.  Price,  of  Wardour  Street,  Soho,  has  a  simple  machine,  con- 
sisting of  a  cylinder  or  drum,  to  contain  the  clothes,  revolving  horizontally  in  a  close 
wooden  vessel,  or  outer  ease,  which  holds  the  soap-suds.  The  drum  is  made  with  solid 
ends;  but  (in  order  that  the  soap-suds  may  have  free  access  to  the  clothes),  the 
periphery  or  body  thereof  is  composed  of  wooden  bars  or  spokes,  extending  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  with  a  space  somewhat  greater  than  the  width  of  a  bar  between  the 
adjacent  bars,  so  as  to  resemble  what  is  known  to  engineers  as  a  M  lantern  drum."  The 
clothes  are  introduced  by  opening  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  drum ;  and  on  rotary  mo- 
tion being  given  to  the  drum  by  a  handle,  the  soap-suds  will  be  caused  to  act  upon 
and  thoroughly  cleanse  the  clothes.  ' 
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Mr.  J.  Adams,  of  Selby,  exhibited  a  machine,  in  which  the  articles  to  be  washed 
were  placed  in  a  perforated  wooden  barrel  or  octagonal  vessel,  rotating  horizontally 
in  an  outer  ease.  Above  the  case  two  woodeu  rollers  are  mounted,  one  over  the  other; 
and  the  clothes,  when  sufficiently  washed,  are  parsed  between  such  rollers,  so  as  to 
squeeze  out  the  soap-suds,  instread  of  wringing  the  clothes  by  hand.  These  rollers 
may  be  subsequently  used  for  mangling  the  clothes. 

Another  rotary  machine,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Leeds,  consists  of  a  tub  or 
wooden  vessel,  in  which  the  clothes  are  thrown ;  and  the  requisite  agitation  for  wash- 
ing or  discharging  the  dirt  is  effected  by  means  of  an  upright  beater,  which  rotates  in 
the  tub  in  the  same  manner  as  the  "  dasher  "  of  an  upright  ro.  ary  churn.  This  appara- 
tus is  mIso  provided  with  a  pair  of  rollers  for  wringing  And  mangling  the  clothes. 

The  next  machines  of  the  rotary  class  which  we  shall  notice,  are  those  of  Messrs. 
Manlove,  Allott,  <k  Seyrift  of  Lenton  Works,  Nottingham.  In  these  machines  the 
operations  of  washing  and  drying  are  effected  by  centrifugal  force;  that  is  on  the 
mass-trundling  principle.  The  utility  of  this  construction  of  machines,  both  for  wash- 
ing and  drying  fabrics,  is  unquestiouab'e ;  and,  under  slight  modifications,  they  are 
extensively  used  for  the  refining  of  sugar.  Each  machine  may  be  described  as  con- 
sisting simply  of  a  drum,  having  its  periphery  formed  of  wires,  and  being  fixed  to  a 
vertical  shaft,  which  rotates  in  the  centre  of  a  cylindrical  metal  case.  The  goods  to  be 
washed  are  put  into  the  drum,  and  water  is  supplied  thereto  through  a  hollow  central 
abaft.  On  rapidly  rotating  the  drum,  the  water  is  caused,  by  centrifugal  force,  to  pass 
outwards  through  the  goods,  and  through  the  wire  periphery  of  the  drum,  into  the 
outer  case,  from  which  it  is  conducted  away.  To  dry  washed,  or  wet  goods,  they  are 
placed  in  the  drum  without  access  of  water,  and  by  tne  rapid  rotation  of  the  same  the 
mo  sture  in  the  clothes  is  discharged, — the  time  required  for  drying  in  no  case  ex- 
ceeding five  minutes.  These  machines  are  suitable  for  washing  and  rinsing  dyed 
goods;  but  they  are  not  applicable  to  the  washing  of  thoroughly  dirty  clothes;  they  may, 
however,  be  used  for  rinsing  the  same  after  they  have  been  washed  by  other  means. 

Mr.  Robinson  exhibited  a  machine  for  drying  wet  clothes,  which  acts  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  above.  The  drum  that  receives  the  wet  clothes  is  formed  of  round  iron 
oars,  with  spaces  between  them,  and  mounted  on  a  horizontal  shaft.  By  means  of  a 
row  of  bars  the  drum  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  which  receive  the  goods  through 
a  door  formed  in  the  drum-end*;  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  circular  iron  case,  which 
is  open  below.  The  poods  having  been  put  into  the  drum,  it  is  caused  to  revolve  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  moisture  is  expressed  from  the  goods  by  centrifugal  force,  and 
escapes  through  the  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  case.    See  HTPBO-zmucrroB. 

Another  rotary  washing  machine  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Nunn.  *  It  consists  of  a  large 
drum,  which  is  mounted  upon  a  horizontal  »haft>  within  a  closed  vessel  or  case,  and  car- 
ries numerous  small  rollers  all  round  its  periphery,  such  rollers  being  capable  of  turning 
freely  and  independently  of  each  other,  and  their  axes  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
drum.  The  case  contains  water  or  soap-sud*,  in  which  the  drum  is  immersed  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  its  diameter;  the  clothes  are  kept  in  contact  with 
the  drum,  as  it  revolves  by  several  endless  tapes;  and  as  the  clothes  successively  ar- 
rive at  the  upper  part  of  the  drum,  they  are  acted  upon  by  five  fluted  rollers  above  it 

Mr.  Nunn  contributed  another  machine,  which  appears  to  be  designed  for  rinsing 
and  wringing  only.  Two  fluted  rollers,  one  above  the  other,  are  mounted  in  the  up- 
per part  of  a  wooden  vessel  or  trough ;  an  endless  band  passes  over  the  lower  roller, 
for  tne  purpose  of  conducting  the  clothes  between  the  fluted  rollers ;  and  there  is  ano- 
ther endless  band  below,  immersed  in  the  water  which  the  vessel  contains,  and  pass- 
ing over  a  roller  at  each  end  ef  the  vessel,  its  apparent  use  being  to  receive  the  clothes 
as  they  fall  from  the  first  band,  and  bring  them  again  to  that  end  of  the  vessel  where 
they  were  introduced. 

Machines  of  the  second  class,  viz.  those  wherein  vibrating  beaters  are  employed,  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Fryer,  Tasker,  Marsden  and  Reid.  In  Mr.  Fryer's  machines,  an 
upright  board  or  beater,  having  vertical  slots  or  openings  in  it,  is  caused  to  vibrate 
or  swing  to  and  fio  in  a  segmental  vessel  (containing  the  clothes  to  be  washed  and  a 
suitable  quantity  of  soap-suds),  and  beat  the  clothes  against  the  side  of  the  vessel 
until  they  are  thoroughly  cleansed. 

In  Mr.  Tasker's  machine,  a  beater,  with  vertical  slots  or  openings  in  it,  vibrates  in 
a  trough  or  vessel  having  a  series  of  projecting  ribs  at  each  side,  corresponding  with 
the  openings  in  the  beater. 

The  beater  in  Mr.  Marsden's  machine  has  a  projecting  rib  affixed  to  it  on  each  side, 
between  the  several  slots  or  openings ;  and  at  each  side  of  the  segmental  trough  or 
vessel,  in  which  the  beater  works,  there  is  hinged  a  flap  or  false  side,  with  numerous 
horizontal  slots  or  openings  in  it 

The  three  last-mentioned  machines  are  all  provided  with  rollers  for  wringing  and 
mangling  the  clothes. 
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Mr.  Raid's  machine  consists  of  a  large  square  box,  the  bottom  of  which  takes  the 
form  of  the  segment  described  by  a  vibrating  beater  suspended  in  the  box.  The  ma- 
chine also  contains  a  "  wringer,  which  is  a  net  formed  into  a  bag,  having  an  opening 
at  tave  aide  for  the  introduction  of  the  wet  clothes;  and  at  each  end  of  the  bag  there 
ie  a  screw  bolt,  with  a  nut  upon  it*  by  one  of  which  the  bag  is  to  be  secured  to  the  \ 
aid*  of  the  machine,  and  by  the  other  it  is  connected  to  a  crank,  which,  on  being 
acUiatcd.  will  twist  the  bag;  and  thereby  express  the  water  from  the  clothes.  At  the 
back  of  the  machine  several  rollers  are  mounted  one  above  the  other,  for  the  purpose 
of  mangling  the  articles. 

Mr.  W.  M  acalpine,  of  Hammersmith,  exhibited  a  machine  of  the  third  class,  con- 
structed with  ascending  and  descending  beaters.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  metal 
Teasel,  which  is  fixed  upon  an  upright  axis,  and  is  caused  to  rotate  by  suitable  wheel- 
work  in  connection  with  a  steam-engine.  The  vessel  is  made  with  perforated  false 
bottom  and  aides,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  casing,  into  which  steam  may  be  admitted* 
aad  may  thence  pass  through  the  perforations,  and  act  upon  the  water  and  the  fabrics 
to  be  washed.  The  process  of  agitating  or  washing  the  fabrics  is  effected  by  nine  or 
tea  upright  beaten,  arranged  in  a  row  across  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  and  alternately 
elevated  and  permitted  to  fall  upon  the  fabrics. 

Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Stutterd,  Baker,  Moreton,  and  others,  exhibited  machines  for 
performing  the  operation  of  mangling  only ;  but  as  these,  whatever  their  respective 
merits,  cannot  be  said  to  be  new  applications  of  machinery  for  economizing  labor, 
they  do  not  properly  come  within  our  province. 
Krom  the  above  notice  it  will  be  seen  that  considerable  attention  has  been  given 
machine  makers  to  that  most  important  branch  of  domestic  economy — washing. 
sre  is  not*  perhaps,  one  of  the  machines  above  described,  which  would  not  as  effect- 
ually cleanse  all  under-clothing  as  the  most  fastidious  could  desire ;  and  yet  we  still 
■offer  our  clothes  to  be  tortured  by  the  rubbing  and  wringing  of  those  merciless  mo- 
dern amaxous  who  preside  over  soap-suds,  and  allow  them  to  be  transformed  into  lint 
sad  ribbons,  without  an  attempt  at  removing  the  anuoyance ;  indeed,  so  inveterate  is 
prejudice,  that  the  washerwoman  may  yet  look  for  a  long  lease  of  her  profession,  as 
it  luckily  touches  upon  no  established  manufacture. 

While  on  the  subject  of  washing,  we  may  direct  attention  to  a  machine  exhibited  by 
Mr.  C.  Farrow,  of  Great  Tower  street,  for  washing  bottles.  In  this  machine  a  bon- 
aontal  metal  spindle,  carrying  a  bottle  brush  at  each  end,  is  caused  to  revolve  by  being 
connected  with  a  treadle.  A  bottle  is  pushed  over  each  brush  by  the  operator,  who 
holda  the  bottles  one  in  each  hand,  whilst  by  means  of  his  foot  he  works  the  treadle 
and  causes  the  rotation  of  the  brushes. 

Knife-cleaning.— Specimens  of  those  very  useful  machines  which  have  lately  bees 
introduced  for  cleaning  knives  and  forks  are  to  be  found  in  the  building,  and  demand 
some  notice.  Mr.  Kent's  machine  consists  of  a  box  or  case,  containing  a  couple  of 
wooden  dues,  fixed  near  to  each  other  upon  a  horizontal  iron  rod  or  spindle,  which 
passes  through  the  case,  and  is  caused  to  rotate  by  means  of  a  winch-handle.  Each 
disc  is,  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  area  of  its  inner  face,  covered  with  alternate 
rows  of  bristles  and  strips  of  leather ;  and  the  remaining  fourth  part  is  covered  with 
bristles  only.  The  knife-blades  to  be  cleaned  are  introduced  through  openings  in  the 
esse,  between  the  rubbing  surfaces  of  the  discs ;  and  rotatory  motion  being  given  to 
the  discs  by  a  winch-handle,  the  knives  are  rapidly  cleaned  nnd  polished. 

Tlie  machines  exhibited  by  Mr.  Masters  are  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  as  the 
above;  but  the  rubbing  surface  of  each  disc  is  formed  of  strips  of  buff  leather,  with 
only  a  narrow  circle  or  bristles  around  the  edge  of  each  surface,  to  clean  the  shoulders 
of  the  knives ;  small  brushes  are  fixed  beneath  the  holes  in  the  case,  through  which 
the  blades  of  the  knives  are  inserted,  to  prevent  the  exit  of  dust  from  the  apparatus. 
Mr.  Price  exhibited  a  machine  for  cleaning  knives,  and  another  for  cleaning  forks. 
The  knife-cleaner  consists  of  a  horizontal  drum,  covered  with  pieces  of  leather  or  felt, 
and  fixed  within  another  drum  or  circular  framing,  lined  with  leather  or  felt  The 
knives  are  introduced  through  openings,  in  a  movable  circular  plate,  at  the  front  of 
the  outer  casing,  and  enter  between  the  surfaces  of  the  two  drums.  The  plate  is  fixed 
upon  a  horizontal  axis,  which  extends  through  the  case,  and  is  furnished  at  the  back 
with  a  handle ;  by  turning  which  the  disc  is  caused  to  rotate  and  carry  round  the 
long  rectangular  opening  in  the  side,  behind  which  two  brushes  are  fixed  face  to  face. 
Between  these  brushes  the  prongs  of  the  forks  are  introduced,  and  the  handles  are 
secured  in  a  carrier,  which  is  made  to  advance  end  recede  alternately  by  means  of 
a  throw-crank,  and  thereby  thrust  the  prongs  into  and  draw  them  out  of  contact  with 
the  brushes.  The  carrier  consists  of  two  metal  plates,  the  lower  one  carrying  a  cushion 
of  vulcanised  India-rubber  for  the  fork  handles  to  rest  upon,  and  the  upper  being  lined 
with  leather ;  they  are  hinged  together  at  one  end,  and  are  connected  at  the  other, 
when  the  handles  nave  been  placed  between  them,  by  a  thumb-screw. 
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GkQpping-km/k.--'Rk*  same  exhibitor  also  contributed  a  choppinjr-knife  for  the  re- 
taction  of  suet*  Ac,  into  small  particles.  It  consists  of  three  blades  fixed  side  by  side, 
to  the  lower  surface  of  a  flat  metal  frame,  which  is  hinged  atone  end  to  a  fixed  metal 
pillar  or  support,  and  at  the  other  is  provided  with  a  handle,  whereby  the  blades  are 
alternately  lifted  and  brought  down  upon  the  suet  or  other  substance  to  be  chopped, 
which  is  laid  upon  a  circular  wooden  dish  or  ohopping-block.  Each  time  that  the 
knife-frame  is  raised,  a  hooked  rod,  suspended  therefrom,  catches  into  the  teeth  of  a 
ratchet  wheel,  and  turns  it  partly  round ;  on  the  axis  of  this  ratchet  wheel  is  a  small 
cog-wheel,  which  takes  into  the  teeth  of  a  circular  rack  or  wheel,  fixed  to  the  under- 
side of  the  ohopping-bloek  ;  and  thus,  at  each  ascent  of  the  knife-frame,  the  block  will 
be  moved  partly  round,  and  made  to  present  fresh  portions  of  suet  to  the  action  of 
the  descending  knives. — tfewtoris  Journal,  xxxix,  132. 

Envelop*  fouling. — In  the  envelope  folding  machine  of  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  &  Ox  each 
piece  of  paper  previously  cut  by  a  fly  press  into  the  proper  form,  for  making  an  en- 
velope (and  having  the  emblematical  stamp  or  wafer  uiion  it),  itf  laid  by  theVattendant 
on  a  square  or  rectangular  metal  frame  or  box,  formed  with  a  short  projecting  piece 
at  each  corner,  to  serve  as  guides  to  the  paper,  and  furnished  with  a  movable  bottom, 
which  rests  on  helical  springs.  A  pressor  at  the  end  of  a  curved  compound  arm 
(which  moves  in  a  vertical  piano),  then  descends  and  presses  the  paper  down  into  the 
box — the  bottom  thereof  yielding  to  the  pressure ;  ana  thereby  the  four  ends  or  flaps 
of  the  piece  of  paper  are  caused  to  fly  up ;  the  presser  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  rec- 
tangular metal  frame,  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  to  the  outer  part  of  the  curved 
arm,  and  the  aides  thereof  to  the  inner  portion  of  the  arm;  so  that  the  ends  and  sides  of 
the  presser  can  move  independently  of  each  other.  The  ends  of  the  presser  then  rise, 
leaving  the  two  sides  of  it  still  holding  down  the  paper ;  two  little  lappet  pieces  next 
fold  over  the  two  side  flaps  of  the  envelope;  and  immediately  a  horizontal  arm  ad- 
vances, carrying  a  V  shaped  piece  charged  with  adhesive  matter  or  cement  (from  a 
saturated  endless  band),  and  applies  the  same  to  the  two  flaps.  A  third  lappet  presses 
down  the  third  flap  of  the  envelope  upon  the  two  cemented  flaps,  and  thereby  causes 
it  to  adhere  thereto ;  and  then  a  pressing  piece  of  the  same  size  as  the  finished  enve- 
lope, folds  over  the  last  flap  and  presses  the  whole  flat  .  The  final  operation  is  to  re- 
move the  envelope,  and  this  is  effected  by  a  pair  of  metal  fingers,  with  India-rubber 
ends,  which  descend  upon  the  envelope,  and,  moving  sideways,  draw  the  envelope 
off  the  bottom  of  the  box  (the  pressing-piece  having  moved  away  and  the  bottom  of 
the  box  risen  to  the  level  of  the  platform  of  the  machine)  on  to  a  slowly  moving  end- 
less band,  which  gradually  carries  the  finished  envelopes  away.  A  fresh  piece  of 
.  p*£er  is  laid  upon  the  box  or  frame,  and  the  above  operations  are  repeated. 

The  working  of  this  ingenious  machine  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
the  Exhibition,  but  another,  for  the  same  object  invented  by  Mr.  A  Remond,  of 
Birmingham,  and  shown  in  operation  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  <k  Sons,  of  London  Wall, 
was  equally  deserving  attention.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  arrangement  is  the 
employment  of  atmospheric  pressure  to  feed  in  the  paper  which  is  to  form  the  envelope, 
ana  to  deflect  the  flaps  of  the  envelope  into  inclined  positions,  to  facilitate  the  action  of 
a  plunger,  which  descends  to  complete  the  folding.  The  pieces  of  paper,  cut  to  the 
proper  form,  are  laid  on  a  platform,  which  is  furnished  with  a  pin  at  each  corner  to 
enter  the  notches  in  the  pieces  of  paper,  and  retain  them  in  the  proper  position,  and 
such  platform  is  caused  alternately  to  rise  and  bring  the  upper  piece  of  paper  in  con- 
tact with  the  instrument  that  feeds  the  folding  part  of  the  machine,  and  then  to  de 
scend  until  a  fresh  piece  is  to  be  removed.  The  feeding  instrument  consists  of  a  hori- 
sontal  hollow  arm,  with  two  holes  in  the  under  side,  and  having  a  reciprocating 
movement  When  it  moves  over  the  upper  piece  of  paper  on  the  platform,  a  partial 
vacuum  is  produced  within  it>  by  a  suitable  exhausting  apparatus,  and  the  paper  is 
thereby  caused  to  adhere  to  it  at  the  holes  in  its  under  surface  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  instrument  carries  the  paper  over  a  rectangular  recess  or  box,  and 
then,  the  vacuum  within  it  being  destroyed,  it  deposits  the  paper  between  four  pins, 
fixed  at  the  angles  of  the  box,  and  returns  for  another  piece  of  paper.  As  the  paper 
lies  on  the  top  of  the  box,  the  flap,  which  will  be  undermost  in  the  finished  enve- 
lope, is  pressed  by  a  small  bar  or  presser  on  to  the  upper  edge  of  two  angular  feed- 
ers, communicating  with  a  reservoir  of  cement  or  adhesive  matter,  and  thereby  be- 
eomes  coated  with  cement ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  outermost  or  seal  flap  may  be 
stamped  with  any  required  device,  by  dies,  on  the  other  side  of  the  machine.  A  rec- 
tangular frame  or  plunger  now  descends  and  carries  the  paper  down  into  the  box ; 
the  plunger  rises,  leaving  the  flaps  of  the  envelope  upright ;  streams  of  air,  issuing 
from  a  slot  in  each  side  of  the  box,  then  cause  the  flaps  to  incline  inwards ;  and  the 
folding  is  completed  by  the  plunger  again  descending,  the  interior  and  under  surface 
of  such  plunger  being  formed  with  projecting  parts,  suitable  for  causing  the  sevenu 
flaps  to  fold  in  the  proper  order.    The  bottom  of  the  box  (which  is  hinged)  opens, 
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and  discharges  the  envelope  down  a  shoot  on  to  a  table  below;  the  feeding  instrument 
then  brings  forward  another  pieee  of  paper ;  and  a  repetition  of  the  above  movements 
takes  place. 

A  machine  for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose  to  the  above  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Black; 
of  Edinburgh.  The  object  of  this  machine  is  to  fold  printed  sheets  of  paper,  and  it 
is  proportioned  to  fold  them  to  the  octavo  size;  but  machines  may  be  made,  on  the 
same  principle,  to  suit  books  or  pamphlets  of  other  sizes.  To  fold  sheets  for  an  octavo 
book,  three  movements  are  required,  viz. :  firsts  to  fold  the  sheet  to  half  size;  secondly, 
to  doable  it  at  right  angles;  and  thirdly,  to  double  it  again  at  right  angles  to  the  last 
fold.  In  the  machine  these  movements  are  effected  by  three  blades  or  knives,  which 
are  formed  with  serrated  edges,  to  prevent  the  paper  slipping.  The  blades  are  affixed, 
at  one  end,  to  separate  shafts  or  spindles,  whicn  simultaneously  perform  part  of  a 
revolution  in  either  direction  alternately,  and  so  cause  the  outer  end. of  each  blade 
to  describe  an  arc  of  about  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle ;  and  as  the  actions  of  the 
knives  are  simultaneous,  the  machine  contains  three  sheets,  in  different  states  of  pro- 
gression at  the  same  time.  The  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  on  a  horizontal  platform,  in 
each  a  position  that  the  first  blade  in  descending  will  come  across  that  part  of  the 
paper  where  the  first  fold  is  to  be  made,— draw  the  sheet  through  a  slot  or  opening 
made  in  the  platform,  and  carry  it  down  into  a  narrow  vertical  passage,  or  chamber; 
by  which  means  it  will  be  folded  in  halt  and  left  in  a  vertical  position.  The  second 
bud?  (which  vibrates  in  a  horizontal  plane),  then  comes  in  contact  with  the  central 
part  of  the  doubled  sheet,  and  folds  it  at  that  part,  by  drawing  it  into  a  narrow  hori- 
zontal passage, — leaving  such  fold  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  passage. 
The  third  blade  (which  vibrates  in  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  first  blade)  draws 
the  sheet  down  a  vertical  passage,  so  as  to  fold  it  again,  and  brings  it  to  a  pair  of 
vertical  delivering  rollers,  which  pass  it  from  the  machine.  Accuracy  in  laying  the 
sheets  upon  the  platform  is  injured  by  an  arrangement,  consisting  of  a  short  adjusta- 
ble straight  edge,  set  parallel  to  the  first  blade,  and  of  a  projecting  nob,  set  in  the 
same  parallel  line.  The  attendant,  who  feeds  the  machine,  takes  hold  of  the  sheet  at 
the  cage  of  the  letter-press,  and  thus  lays  it  on  the  platform  in  such  a  manner  that 
his  fingers  come  in  contact  with  the  straight-edge  and  nob, — whereby  the  central  line 
of  the  sheet  will  be  caused  to  lie  exactly  over  the  central  slot  in  the  platform;  the 

r'tion  of  the  nob  also  indicates  the  point  where  the  corner  of  tho  letter-press  should 
in  order  that  the  subsequent  folding  in  the  opposite  direction  may  be  accurately 
performed.  This  is  a  very  ingenious  and  efficient  contrivance,  and  is  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  bookbinders. 

Paging  Book*. — A  self-acting  machine  for  paging  books  and  numbering  documents 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons,  and  shown  in  operation.  As  this  class  of 
machines  has  of  late  come  into  extensive  use,  owing  to  the  protection  which  is  afforded 
to  the  merchant  and  the  tradesman  by  the  consecutive  paging  of  account  and  other 
manuscript  books,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  the  general  construction  of  the  numbering 
apparatus,  and  its  mode  of  operation,  more  especially  as  it  forms  an  important  adjunot 
to  some  machines  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice.  The  numbering  ap- 
paratns  consists  of  five  discs,  which  are  provided  with  raised  figures  on  their  periphery, 
running  from  1,  2, 3,  4fc.,  to  0 ;  and  these  figures  serve  (like  letter-press  type)  to  print  the 
■ambers  required.  The  discs  are  mounted  at  I  he  outer  end  of  a  vibrating  frame  or  arm 
on  a  common  shaft,  to  which  the  first  or  unite  discs  is  permanently  fixed ;  and  the  other 
tour  discs  (viz.,  those  for  making  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands)  are 
mounted  loosely  thereon,  so  that  they  need  not,  of  necessity,  move  when  the  shaft  is 
rotating;  but  they  are  severally  caused  to  move  in  the  following  order: — the  tens  disc 

Srforms  one-tenth  of  a  revolution  for  every  revolution  of  the  units  disc,  and  so  on.  As 
e  discs  rise  from  the  paper  after  every  impression,  the  units  disc  is  caused  to  perform 
one-tenth  of  a  revolution  (in  order  that  the  next  number  printed  may  be  a  unit  greater 
than  the  preceding  one),  by  a  driving  click  taking  into  the  teeth  of  a  ratchet-wheel, 
fixed  on  the  left  hand  end  of  the  shaft.  The  movement  of  the  other  discs  is  effected, 
at  intervals,  bv  means  of  a  spring-catch,  affixed  to  the  side  of  the  units  disc,  and  ro- 
tating therewith;  which  catch,  each  time  that  the  units  disc  completes  a  revolution, 
Is  caused  by  a  projection  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vibrating  frame  to  project  behind 
one  of  the  raised  figure*  on  the  tens  disc,  and  carry  it  round  one-tenth  of  a  revolution 
on  the  next  movement  of  the  units  diso  taking  place ;  and  then,  the  catch  having  passed 
awav  from  the  projection,  no  further  increase  in  the  number  imprinted  by  the  tens 
disc  will  be  effected  until  the  unirs  disc  has  performed  another  revolution.  Every  time 
that  the  tens  disc  completes  a  revolution,  the  spring-catch  causes  the  hundreds  disc  to 
move  forward  one-tenth  of  a  revoluti  >n,  and  similar  movements  are  imparted  to  the 
remaining  discs  at  suitable  times.  The  shaft  is  prevented  from  moving  except  when  it 
is  acted  on  by  the  driving  click,  by  a  spring  detent*  or  pull  entering  the  notches  in 
Vou  1L 
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the  periphery  of  a  wheel  fixed  on  the  right-hand  end  of  the  shaft;  and  thru  ;he  diece 
are  held  steady  whiie  numbering,  and  a  clear  and  even  impression  of  the  figures  is 
ensured.     The  leave*  of  the  book  to  be  paged  or  numbered  sre  laid  on  the  raised  part 
of  the  table  of  the  machine,  covered  with  vulcanized  india-rubber,  and  as  each  |>nge  is 
numbered  it  is  turned  over  by  the  attendant,  so  as  to  present  a  fresh  page  on  their 
next  descent     As  the  discs  ascend  after  numbering  each  page,  an  inking  apparatus 
(consisting  of  three  rollers,  mounted  in  a  swintr  frame  and  revolving  in  contact  with 
each  othe  ,  so  as  to  distribute  the  ink  which  i«  fed  to  the  first  roller  evenly  on  to  the 
third  or  inking  rolle. ).  descends  and  inks  the  figures  whieh  are  to  be  brought  into  ac- 
tion when  the  numbering  apparatus  next  defends.     By  this  means  books  or  documents 
may  be  paged  or  marked  with  consecutive  numbers;  for  printing  duplicate  s«*ts  of  num- 
bers, as  for  bankets*  books,  a  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance  is  adopted.   This  counts 
in  the  employment  of  an  additional  ratchet-wheel,  which  is  acted  on  by  the  driving  click 
that  moves  the  ratchet-wheel  above  mentioned,  and  is  provided  with  a  like  number  of 
teeth  to  that  wheel.     But  the  diameter  of  the  additional  ratchet-wheel  is  increased  to 
admit  of  the  te«*th  being  so  formed  that  the  driving  click  will  be  thereby  held  back 
from  contact  with  every  alternate  tooth  of  the  first  mentioned  ratchet-wheel ;  and  thus 
the  arrangement  of  the  numbering  discs  will  remain  unchanged,  to  give,  on  their  next 
descent,  a  duplicate  impression  of  the  number  previously  printed ;  but,  on  the  i  ease-end- 
ing of  the  numliering  apparatus,  the  click  will  a<  t  on  a  tooth  of  both  ratchet-wheels, 
and  move  both  forward  one-tenth  of  a  revolution;  and  as  the  shaft  accompntiies  the 
first  ratchet-wheel  in  its  movements,  the  number  will  consequently  be  changed. 

Messrs.  Schlesin/er  A  Co.  also  exhibited  a  paging  machine,  the  capabilities  of  which 
are  similar  to  the  above,  but  somewhat  differently  obtained.  The  numbering  discs  in 
this  instance  are  provided  with  ten  teeth,  with  a  raised  figure  on  the  end  of  each  tooth ; 
and  they  receive  the  change  motion  from  cog-wheels  mounted  below  thmn  on  the  same 
frame.  At  each  descent  of  the  frame  a  stationary  spring-catch  or  hook-piece  drives 
round  the  wheel  one  tooth,  that  gears  into  the  teeth  of  the  units  disc,  and  thereby 
causes  the  units  disc  to  bring  forward  a  freah  figure.  The  toothed  wheels  are  some- 
what narrower  than  the  numbering  discs,  but  one  tooth  of  each  wheel  is  enlarged  late- 
rally to  about  double  the  size  of  the  other  teeth ;  so  that  at  the  completion  of  every 
revolution  of  the  wheel  the  projecting  tooth  shall  act  upon  a  tooth  of  the  next  disc, 
and  carry  that  disc  forward  one  tenth  of  a  revolution.  By  this  means  the  requisite 
movements  of  the  dines  for  effecting  the  regular  progression  of  the  numbers  are  pro- 
duced; the  first  wheel  driving  its  own  disc,  and  communicating  motion  at  intervals  to 
the  next  disc,  and  the  other  wheels  each  receiving  motion  at  intervals  from  the  disc 
with  which  it  is  connected,  and  transmitting  motion,  at  still  greater  intervals  of  time, 
to  the  next  disc 

The  machine  is  caused  to  print  the  figures  in  duplicate  by  drawing  the  spring-catch 
out  of  action  at  every  alternate  descent  of  the  frame,  and  thereby  preventing  any 
change  of  the  figures  taking  place  until  after  the  next  impression. 

The  numbers  may  be  increased  two  units  at  each  impression,  so  as  to  print  all  even 
or  all  odd  numbers,  by  bringing  a  second  catch  into  action,  which  causes  the  unit  disc 
to  advance  one  step  during  the  ascending  movement  of  the  frame,  in  addition  to  the 
advance  during  the  descent  of  the  same.— Newton' 9  Journal,  xxxviii.  430. 

LABRADORITE,  opaline,  or  Labradore  feldspar,  is  a  beautiful  mineral,  with  brilliant 
changing  colors,  blue,  red,  and  green,  &c.  Spec.  grav.  2*70  to  2*75.  Scratches  glass ; 
affords  no  water  by  calcination ;  fusible  at  the  blowpipe  into  a  frothy  bead  ;  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid ;  solution  affords  a  copious  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Cleav- 
ages of  934°  and  864° ;  one  of  which  is  brilliant  and  pearly.  Its  constituents  are  silica, 
65*75 ;  alumina,  26*5;  lime,  11  ;  soda,  4 ;  oxyde  of  iron,  1*25;  water,  0*5. 

LABYkINTH,  in  metallurgy,  means  a  series  of  canals  distributed  in  the  sequel  of 
a  stamping-mill;  through  which  canals  a  stream  of  water  is  transmitted  for  suspend- 
ing, carrying  oil',  and  depositing,  at  different  distances,  the  ground  ores.  See  Metal* 
lurgy. 

LAC,  LAC-DYE  (Liique,  Fr. ;  Lack,  Lackfarben,  Germ.).  Stick-lac  i&  produced  by 
the  puncture  of  a  peculiar  female  insect,  called  coccus  lacca  or  ficu$9  upon  the  branches 
of  several  plants;  as  tne  ficut  reltgtoia,  the  Jicui  indica,  the  rharnmu  muba,  the  croto* 
lacciferum,  and  the  buita  fronda%a,  which  grow  in  feiam,  Assam,  Pegu,  Bengal,  and  Mal- 
abar. The  twig  becomes  thereby  incrusted  with  a  reddish  mammelated  resin,  having  a 
crystalline-looking  fracture. 

The  female  lac  insect  is  of  the  size  of  a  louse ;  red,  round,  flat,  with  12  abdominal 
circles,  a  bifurcated  tail,  antennae,  and  6  claws,  half  the  length  of  the  body.  The  male  is 
twice  the  above  size,  and  has  4  wings ;  there  is  one  of  them  to  5000  females.  In  Novem- 
ber or  December  the  young  brood  makes  its  escape  from  the  eggs,  lying  beneath  the  dead 
body  of  the  mother;  they  crawl  about  a  little  way,  and  fasten  themselves  to  the  bark  of 
the  shrubs.  About  this  period  the  branches  often  swarm  to  such  a  degree  with  this  ver- 
min, that  they  seem  covered  with  a  red  dust  \  in  this  case,  they  are  apt  to  dry  up, 
by  being  exhausted  of  their  juices.     Many  of  these  insects,  however,  become  the 
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saw?  of  others,  or  mre  carried  off  by  the  feet  of  birds,  to  which  they  attach  themselves, 
and  sue  transplanted  to  other  trees.  They  soon  produce  small  nipple-like  incrusta* 
tiBBS  upon  the  twigs,  their  bodies  being  apparently  glued,  by  means  of  a  transparent 
isq-sor,  which  goes  on  increasing  to  the  end  of  March,  so  as  to  form  a  cellular  texture* 
At  ifcsf  rime,  the  an*mal  resembles  a  small  oval  bag,  without  life,  of  the  size  cf  cochineaL 
At  the  commencement,  a  beautiful  red  liquor  only  is  perceived,  afterwards  eggs  make 
their  appearance ;  and  in  October  or  November,  when  the  red  liquor  gets  exhausted,  20 
or  30  Young  ones  bore  a  hole  through  the  back  of  their  mother,  and  come  forth.  The 
empty  cells  remain  upon  the  branches.  These  are  composed  of  the  milky  juice  of  the 
pleat,  whieh  serves  as  nourishment  to  the  insects,  and  which  is  afterwards  transformed 
or  elaborated  into  the  red  coloring  matter  that  is  found  mixed  with  the  resin,  but  in 
greater  quantity  in  the  bodies  of  the  insects,  in  their  eggs,  and  still  more  copiously  in  the 
ted  tijoor  secreted  for  feeding  the  young.  After  the  brood  escapes,  the  cells  contain 
naaeh  less  coloring  matter.  On  this  account,  the  branches  should  be  broken  off  before 
Ibis  happens,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  In  the  Kast  Indies  this  operation  is  performed  twice 
a  the  vear;  the  first  time  in  March* the  second  in  October.  The  twigs  incmsled  with 
the  ra-tiaied  cellular  substance  constitute  the  stick-lac  of  commerce.  It  is  cf  a  red 
odor,  more  or  less  deep,  nearly  transparent,  and  hard,  with  a  brilliant  conchotdal  fracture. 
The  *tiek-lac  cf  Siam  is  the  best ;  a  piece  of  it  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Rennie,  of  Fen* 
church-street,  having  an  incrustation  fully  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  si)  round  the 
twig.  The  slick-lac  of  Assam  ranks  next ;  and  last,  that  of  Bengal,  in  which  the  resinous 
is  scanty,  thin,  and  irregular.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  John,  stick-lac 
,  in  120  parts,  of— 

An  «tdorous  common  resin     --...-  80*00 

A  resin  insoluble  in  ether     -----.  20*00 

Coloring  matter  analogous  to  that  of  cochineal        ...  4*50 

Bitter  balsamic  matter          --•--.  3*00 

Dun  yellow  extract  --•--•-  0*50 

Acid  cf  the  stick  lac  (lacdc  acid)    •  0*75 

Fatty  matter,  like  wax         -           -        -  .           .           •           .  3*00 

Son  of  the  insects  and  coloring  matter        •  2*60 

Silts l*$ft> 

Earths 0-75 

Loss 4-75 

120-00 

According  to  Franlte,  the  constituents  of  stick-lac  are,  resin,  65*7  j  substance  of  the 
I*-,  28*3;  coloring  matter,  0-6. 

Snd4ac. — When  the  resinous  concretion  is  taken  off  the  twigs,  coarsely  pounded,  and 
triturated  with  water  in  a  mortar,  the  greater  part  of  the  coloring  matter  h>  dissolved,  and 
the  granular  portion  which  remains,  being  dried  in  the  sun,  constitutes  ued-lac.  It  con* 
tains  of  course  less  coloring  matter  than  the  stick-lac,  nd  is  much  less  soluble.  John 
found  in  100  parts  of  it,  resin,  06*7 ;  wax,  1*7 ;  matter  of  the  lac,  16*7 ;  bitter  balsamic 
amtter,  2*5;  coloring  matter,  3*9;  dun  yellow  extract,  0*4;  envelopes  of  insects,  2*1  j 
beck  acid,  0-0;  salts  of  potash  and  lime,  1*0;  earths,  6*6;  loss,  4*2. 

la  India  the  tad4uc  is  put  into  oblong  bags  of  cotton  cloth,  which  are  held  over  a 
charcoal  fire  by  a  man  at  each  end,  and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  melt,  the  bag  is  twisted 
so  as  to  strain  the  liquefied  resin  through  its  substance,  and  to  make  it  drop  upon  smooth 
stems  of  the  banyan  tree  (musa  paradise).  In  this  way,  the  resin  spreads  into  thin 
plates,  and  constitutes  the  substance  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  shellac. 

The  Pegu  stick-lac,  being  very  dark-colored,  furnishes  a  shellac  of  a  corresponding 
deep  hue,  and  therefore  of  inferior  value.  The  palest  and  finest  shellac  is  brought  from 
the  northern  Ctrwr.  It  contains  very  little  coloring  matter.  A  stick-lac  of  an  interme- 
diate kind  comes  from  the  Mysore  country,  which  yields  a  brilliant  lac-dye  and  a  good 
sheOac. 

Lac-dye  is  the  watery  infusion  of  the  ground  stick-lac,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
formed  into  cakes  about  two  inches  square  and  half  an  inch  thick.  Dr.  John  found  it 
to  consist  of  coloring  matter,  60;  resin,  25;  and  solid  matter,  composed  of  alumina, 
plaster,  chalk,  and  sand,  22. 

Br.  Macleod,  of  Madras,  informs  me  that  he  prepared  a  very  superior  lac  dye  from 
rtick-laek,  by  digesting  it  in  the  cold  in  a  slightly  alkaline  decoction  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  Mtmecyhn  tinctorium  (perhaps  the  Jlf.  capitella/um,  from  which  the  natives  of 
Malabar  and  Ceylon  obtain  a  satfron-yellow  dye).  This  solution  being  used  along  with 
a  mordant,  consisting  of  a  saturated  solution  of  tin  in  muriatic  acid,  was  found  to  dye 
woollen  cloth  of  a  very  brilliant  scarlet  hue. 
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The  cakes  of  lac-dye  imported  from  India,  stamped  'with  peculiar  marks  to  designate 
their  different  manufacturers,  are  how  employed  exclusively  in  England  for  dyeing 
scarlet  cloth,  and  are  found  to  yield  an  equally  brilliant  color,  and  one  less  easily 
affected  by  perspiration  than  that  produced  by  cochineal.  When  the  lac-dye  was  first 
introduced,  sulphuric  acid  was  the  solvent  applied  to  the  pulverized  cakes,  but  as  mu- 
riatic acid  has  been  found  to  answer  so  much  better,  it  has  entirely  supplanted  it.  A 
good  solvent  (No.  1)  for  this  dye-stuff  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  three  pounds  of  tin 
in  60  pounds  of  muriatic  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1*19.  The  proper  mordant  for  the 
cloth  is  made  by  mixing  27  pounds  of  muriatic  acid  of  sp.  grav.  1-17,  with  1}  pounds 
of  nitric  acid  of  1*19 ;  putting  this  mixture  into  a  salt-glased  stone-bottle,  and  adding 
to  it,  in  small  bits  at  a  time,  grain  tin,  till  4  pounds  be  dissolved.  This  solution  (No.  2) 
may  be  used  within  twelve  hours  after  it  is  made,  provided  it  has  become  cold  and  clear. 
For  dyeing,  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  the  solvent  No.  1  is  to  be  poured  upon  each 
pound  of  the  pulverised  lac-dye,  and  allowed  to  digest  upon  it  for  six  hours.  The  cloth, 
before  being  subjected  to  the  dye  bath,  must  be  scoured  in  the  rail!  with  fullers'  earth. 
To  dye  100  pounds  of  pelisse  cloth,  a  tin  boiler  of  300  gallons  capacity  should  be  filled 
nearly  brimful  with  water,  and  a  fire  kindled  under  it.  Whenever  the  temperature 
rises  to  150°  Fahr.,  a  handful  of  bran  and  half  a  pint  of  the  solution  of  tin  (No.  2) 
are  to  be  introduced.  The  froth,  which  rises  as  it  approaches  ebullition,  must  be 
skimmed  off;  and  when  the  liquor  boils,  10$  pounds  of  lack-dye,  previously  mixed  with  7 
pints  of  the  solvent  No.  1,  and  3}  pounds  of  solution  of  tin  No.  2,  must  be  poured  in. 
An  instant  afterwards,  10|  pounds  of  tartar,  and  4  pounds  of  ground  sumach,  both  tied  up 
in  a  linen  bag,  are  to  be  suspended  in  the  boiling  bath  for  five  minutes.  The  fire  being 
now  withdrawn,  20  gallons  of  cold  water,  with  10$  pints  of  solution  of  tin,  being  poured 
into  the  bath,  the  cloth  is  to  be  immersed  in  it,  moved  about  rapidly  during  ten  minutes; 
the  fire  is  to  be  then  rekindled,  and  the  cloth  winced  more  slowly  through  the  bath, 
which  must  be  made  to  boil  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  maintained  at  that  pitch  for  an 
hour.  The  cloth  is  to  be  next  washed  in  the  river ;  and  lastly,  with  water  only,  in  the 
fulling  mill.  The  above  proportions  of  the  ingredients  produce  a  brilliant  scarlet 
tint,  with  a  slightly  purple  cast.  If  a  more  orange  hue  be  wanted,  white  Florence  argal 
may  be  used,  instead  of  tartar,  and  some  more  sumach.  Lac-dye  may  be  substituted  for 
cochineal  in  the  orange-scarlets ;  but  for  the  more  delicate  pink  shades,  it  does  not 
answer  so  well,  as  the  lustre  is  apt  to  be  impaired  by  the  large  quantity  of  acid  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  coloring  matter  of  the  lac. 

Shellac,  by  Mr.  Hatchett's  analysis,  consists  of  resin,  90*5;  coloring  matter,  0*5; 
wax,  4-0;  gluten,  2-8;  loss,  1-8;  in  100  parts. 

The  resin  may  be  obtained  pure  by  treating  shellac  with  cold  alcohol,  and  filtering 
the  solution  in  order  to  separate  a  yellow  gray  pulverulent  matter.  When  the  alcohol 
is  again  distilled  off,  a  brown,  translucent,  hard,  and  brittle  resin,  of  specific  gravity 
1*139,  remains.  It  melts  into  a  viscid  mass  with  heat,  and  diffuses  an  aromatic  odor. 
Anhydrous  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  all  proportions.  According  to  John,  it  consists  of  two 
resins,  one  of  which  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  the  volatile  and  fat  oils ;  while 
the  other  is  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  the  volatile  oils. 
Unverdorben,  however,  has  detected  no  less  than  four  different  resins,  and  some  other 
substances,  in  shellac.  Shellac  dissolves  with  ease  in  dilute  muriatic  and  acetic  acids; 
but  not  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  resin  of  shellac  has  a  great  tendency 
to  combine  with  salifiable  bases ;  as  with  caustic  potash,  which  it  deprives  of  its  alkaline 
taste. 

This  solution,  which  is  of  a  dark  red  color,  dries  into  a  brilliant,  transparent,  reddish 
brown  mass;  which  may  be  re-dissolved  in  both  water  and  alcohol.  By  passing  chlorine 
in  excess  through  the  dark-colored  alkaline  solution,  the  lac-resin  is  precipitated  in  a 
colorless  state.  When  this  precipitate  is  washed  and  dried,  it  forms,  with  alcohol,  an 
excellent  pale-yellow  varnish,  especially  with  the  addition  of  a  little  turpentine  and  mastic 

With  the  aid  of  heat,  shellac  dissolves  readily  in  a  solution  of  borax. 

The  substances  which  Unverdorben  found  in  shellac  are  the  following : 

1.  A  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ; 

2.  A  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether ; 

3.  A  resinous  body,  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol ; 

4.  A  crystallizable  resin ; 

5.  A  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  petroleum,  and  uncrts* 
tallizable. 

6.  The  unsaponified  fat  of  the  cocau  insect,  as  well  as  oleic  and  margaric  adds. 

7.  Wax. 

8.  The  lacem*  of  Dr.  John. 

9.  An  extractive  coloring  matter. 
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Statistical  Table  of  Lac-Dtb  and  Lac-Laxk,  per  mror  of  Ji 

of  Leadenhall  street. 


Import. 

Export. 

HtNM 

CoMum|*i<m. 

Prie«. 

Stucki. 

Of. 

As. 

Bt. 

\ 

1802 

253 

none 

1803 

1,735 

ooae 

aeecuni  barned 

1804 

531 

• 

1805 

1,987 

1806 

none 

1807 

25,350 

1806 

6,731 

1809 

40,632 

1810 

235,154 

1811 

378,325 

1812 

198,250 

1813 

289,654 

1814 

278,899 

5,071 

133,935 

1815 

598,592 

8,441 

137,915 

1816 

269,373 

27,412 

162,894 

1817 

384,909 

23,091 

234,763 

1818 

242,572 

32,079 

323,169 

1819 

179,511 

21,707 

20  ,063 

1820 

441,486 

49,519 

9*&£I4 

1821 

641,755 

91,925 

822^837 

1822 

872^67 

29,578 

349,351 

1823 

534,220 

13,050 

414,714 

1824 

604,269 

53,643 

483,339 

1825 

641,443 

61.908 

385,734 

1826 

760,729 

68.603 

395,1609 

1827 

756,315 

76,875 

448,270 

1    9 

4    0 

11,538 

1828 

612,874 

54,999 

397,867 

1    3 

3    9 

1 1,085 

1829 

475,632 

39,344 

433,851 

1    3 

3    6 

11,976 

1830 

534,341 

78,099 

548,865 

0    9 

3    3 

11,834 

1831 

913,562 

175,717 

697,568 

0    4 

2    6 

12,559 

1832 

378,843 

69,842 

594,155 

0    4 

2    3 

11,420 

1833 

326,894 

66,447 

426,460 

0    9 

2    4 

11,457 

1834 

708,959 

89,229 

398,832 

0  11 

2    4 

11,928 

1835 

528,564 

203,840 

573,288 

0  11 

3    0 

10,454 

1836 

642,436 

200,975 

642,615 

1    0 

4    0 

9,492 

1837 

1,011,674 

133,959 

427,890 

1    0 

3    9 

8,780 

The  stock  includes  2,200  chests  of  Lac-lake. 

Landings,  DBbrotam,  ah©  Bvookb  or  Lac  Dm 

T 

•». 

Landed. 

DriWarad. 

Stoc 

i  Ut  January. 

la  D«o« 

abcrl85l 

484  chests 

MSobefts 

—  ohoftta 

I860 

584 

808 

IbIBbk 

«Sbs185l 

TIM 

4741 

T777 

1880 

6880 

4088 

6856 

1810 

8884 

4188 

8659 

1848 

1577 

8080 

4481 

Layton,  Hulbert,  4  Co.**  Circular,  1th  Jan.,  1852. 

Tne  market  prices  on  8th  Jan.  1852  wore  from  3d  to  2a  4&  per  lb. 

LA0C1C  ACID  crystallises,  has  a  wine-yellow  color,  a  sour  teste,  is  soluble  in  water, 
aleohot,  and  ether,  "it  was  extracted  from  stick-lac  by  Dr.  John. 

LACCIXE  is  the  portion  of  shell-lac  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  It  is  brown, 
brittle,  trenslueid,  consisting  of  agglomerated  pellicles,  more  like  a  resin  than  any 
thing  else.    It  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  oils.    It  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use. 

LACS  BOBBINET.  Hitherto  the  threads  of  silk,  flax,  or  cotton,  used  as  the.  chain 
or  warp  in  the  manufacture  of  lace  or  net,  have  been  warped,  or  ranged  side  by  side, 
and  in  this  state  wound  upon  a  cylinder,  whioh  being  mounted  upon  an  axle  or  shaft* 
daliTers  the  warp  threads  as  each  mesh  of  the  net  is  formed.  By  the  patented  arrange 
sncat  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Newton,  wbaterer  may  be  the  difference  in  the  consumption  of  the 
several  threads  to  produce  the  fabric,  in  comparison  with  other  portions  of  the  warp, 
the  cylinder  will  always  deliver  the  same  quantity  in  length  of  each  thread    This 
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LACE  MANUFACTURE. 


gives  rise  to  great  inconvenience.  According  to  the  present  invention,  for  every  thru 
a  bobbin  is  provided  for  regulating  its  tension;  and  thus  each  separate  thread 
number  of  threads  may,  without  inconvenience,  furnish  a  greater  or  less  length  of  wi 
as  may  be  required.  See  the  details,  with  figures,  in  NewUm'i  London  Jour* 
zzxv.  391. 

LACE  MANUFACTURE.  The  pillow-Ptade,  or  bone-lace,  which  formerly  gi 
occupation  to  multitudes  of  women  in  then  own  houses,  has,  in  the  progress  of  i 
chanical  invention,  been  nearly  superseded  b/  the  bobbin-net  lace,  manufactured  at  i 
by  hand-machines,  as  stockings  are  knit  upon  frames,  but  recently  by  the  power 
water  or  steam.  This  eleeant  texture  possesses  all  the  strength  and  regularity  of 
old  Buckingham  lace,  and  is  far  superior  in  these  respects  to  the  point-net  and  warp  U 
which  had  preceded,  and  in  some  measure  paved  the  way  for  it.  Bobbin-net  may 
said  to  surpass  every  other  branch  of  human  industry  in  the  complex  ingenuity  of 
machinery;  one  of  Fisher's  spotting  frames  being  as  much  beyond  the  most  curi 
chronometer,  in  multiplicity  of  mechanical  device,  as  that  is  beyond  a  common  roasti 
jack. 

The  threads  in  bobbin-net  lace  form,  by  their  intertwisting  and  decussation,  regv 
hexagonal  holes  or  meshes,  of  which  the  two  opposite  sides,  the  upper  and  under, 
directed  along  the  breadth  of  the  piece,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  selvage  or  twrd 
.g33  Fig,  833  shows  how,  by  the  crossing  i 

twisting  of  the  threads,  the  regular  i 
sided  mesh  is  produced,  and  that  the  t 
tore  results  from  the  union  of  three  se 
rate  sets  of  threads,  of  which  one  set  p 
ceeds   downwards   in  serpentine    lines, 
second   set  proceeds  from  the  left  to 
risht,  and   a  third  from  the  right  to 
left,  both    in    slanting   directions.    Th 
oblique  threads  twist  themselves  round 
vertical  ones,  and  also  cross  each  other 
twixt  them,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  wh 
may  be  readily  understood  by  ex  ani  in 
the  representation.    In  comparing  boot 
net  with  a  common  web,  the  perpend icu 
threads  in  the  figure,  which  are  parallel 
the  border,  may  be  regarded  as  the  wa 
and  the  two  sets  of  slanting  threads,  as 
weft. 

These  warp  threads  are  extended  up  and  down,  in  the  original  mounting  of  the  pie 
between  a  top  and  bottom  horizontal  roller  or  beam,  of  which  one  is  called  the  wi 
beam,  and  the  other  the  lace  beam,  because  the  warp  and  finished  lace  are  wound  u\ 
them  respectively.  These  straight  warp  threads  receive  their  contortion  from  the  tens 
of  the  weft  threads  twisted  obliquely  round  them  alternately  to  the  right  and  the  J 
hand.  Were  the  warp  threads  so  tightly  drawn  that  they  became  inflexible,  I 
fiddle-strings,  then  the  lace  would  assume  the  appearance  shown  in  Jig  884 ;  t 
although  this  condition  does  not  really  exist,  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  structure 
the  web.  The  warp  threads  stand  in  the  positions  a  a,  a'  a',  and  a"  a" ;  the  one  t 
of  the  weft  proceeds  in  the  direction  b  6,  b'  b\  and  b"  b" ;  and  the  second  crosses 


884 


fit*  l>v  running  in  the  direction  c  c 
c"  c',  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ric.  If  we  pursui  the  path  of  a  ^ 
thread,  we  find  it  g»*s  on  till  it  reac 
the  outermost  or  last  warp  thread,  whir 
twists  about ;  not  once,  as  with  the  oth 
but  twice;  and  then  returning  towards 
other  border,  proceeds  in  a  reverse  di 
tion.  It  is  by  this  double  twist,  and  by 
return  of  the  weft  threads,  that  the  seh 
is  made. 

The  ordinary  material  of  bobbin-ne 
two  cotton  yarns,  of  from  No.  180  to 
250,  twisted  into  one  thread ;  but  so 
times  strongly  twisted  single  yarn  has  I 
used.  The  beauty  of  the  fabric  dep< 
upon  the  quality  of  the  material,  as  weJ 
the  regularity  and  small ness  of  the  mes 
The  number  of  warp  threads  in  a  yan 
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breadth  v  from  600  to  900  j  which  is  equivalent  to  from  20  to  30  in  an  inch.  The  sice 
of  the  holes  cannot  be  exactly  inferred  from  that  circumstance,  as  it  depends  partly  upon 
theobtiine  traction  of  the  threads.  The  breadth  of  the  pieces  of  bobbin-net  varies 
from  edgings  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  to  webs  12,  or  even  20  quarters,  that  is,  5  yards 
wide. 

Bobbin-net  lace  is  manufactured  by  means  of  very  costly  and  complicated  machines, 
called  frame*.  The  limits  of  this  Dictionary  will  admit  of  an  explanation  of  no  more 
than  the  general  principles  of  the  manufacture.  The  threads  for  crossing  and  twisting 
round  the  warp,  being  previously  gassed,  that  is,  freed  from  loose  fibres  by  singeing  with 
gas,  are  wound  round  small  pulleys,  called  bobbins,  which  are,  with  this  view,  deeply 
grooved  in  their  periphery.  FigM.  886. 886.  exhibit  the  bobbin  alone,  and  with  its  car-'*-**. 
886 
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In  the  section  of  Che  bobbin  <hflg.  886.  the  deep  groove  is  shown  in  which  the  thread  is 
wound.  The  bobbin  consists  of  two  thin  discs  of  brass,  cut  out  in  a  stamp-press,  in  the 
mi  Idle  of  each  of  which  there  is  a  hollow  space  c  These  discs  are  riveted  together,  leaving 
an  interval  between  their  edge  all  round,  in  which  the  thread  is  coiled.  The  round  hole 
in  the  centre,  with  the  little  notch  at  top,  serves  for  spitting  them  upon  a  feathered  rod, 
in  order  to  be  tilled  with  thread  by  the  rotation  of  that  rod  in  a  species  of  reel,  called 
the  bobbm-filline  machine.  Each  of  these  bobbins  (about  double  the  size  of  the 
figure),  is  inserted  into  the  vacant  space  g,  of  the  carriage,  Jig.  8#o.  This  is  a  small 
iron  frame  (also  double  the  size  of  the  figure),  which,  at  e  «,  embraces  the  grooved 
border  of  the  bobbin,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  spring  at  /,  prevents  it  from  falling  out. 
This  spring  serves  likewise  to  apply  sufficient  friction  to  the  bobbin,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  sivin?  off  its  thread  at  g  by  it*  rotation,  unless  a  certain  small  force  of  traction  be 
employed  upon  the  thread.  The  curvilinear  groove  h  a,  sunk  in  each  face  or  side  of 
(he  carriage,  has  the  depth  shown  in  the  section  at  h.  This  groove  corresponds  to  the 
interval  between  the  teeth  of  the  comb,  or  bars  of  the  bolt,  in  which  each  carriage  it 
placed,  and  has  its  movement  A  portion  of  that  bolt  or  comb  is  shown  at  a,  Jig.  887 
in  plan,  and  one  bar  of  a  circular  bolt  machine  at  6,  in  section.  If  we  suppose  *wc 
such  combs  or  bolts  placed  with  the  ends  of  the  teeth  opposite  each  other,  but  a  little 
•part,  to  let  the  warp  threads  be  stretched,  in  one  vertical  plane,  between  their  end*  or 
tips,  we  shall  have  an  idea  of  the  skeleton  of  a  bobbin-net  machine.  One  of  these  two 
combs  in  the  double  boh  machine,  has  an  occasional  lateral  movement  called  tftoggtng, 
equal  to  the  interval  of  one  tooth  or  bolt,  by  which,  after  it  has  received  the  bobbins, 

with  their  carriages,  into  its  teeth,  it 
can  shift  that  interval  to  the  one 
side,  and  thereby  get  into  a  position 
to  return  the  bobbins,  with  their 
carriages,  into  the  next  series  of  in- 
terstices or  gates,  in  the  other  bolt. 
By  this  means  the  whole  series  of 
carriages  receives  successive  side 
steps  to  the  right  in  one  bolt,  and  to 
the  left  in  the  other,  so  as  to  per- 
form a  species  of  countermarch,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  are  made 
to  cross  and  twist  round  about  the 
vertical  warp  threads,  and  thus  to 
form  the  meshes  of  the  net. 

The  number  of  movements  re- 
quired to  form  a  row  of  meshes  in 
the  double  tier  machine,  that  is,  in  a 
frame  with  two  combs  or  bars,  and 
2  rows  of  bobbins,  is  six;  that  is, 
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the  whole  of  the  carriages  (with  their  bobbins)  pass  from  one  bar  or  comb  to  the  other 
six  times,  daring  which  passages  the  different  divisions  of  bobbin  and  warp  threads 
chanee  their  relative  positions  12  times. 

This  interchange  or  traversing  of  the  carriages  with  their  bobbins,  which  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  to  explain,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  essential  principle  of  the  lace- 
machine,  may  be  tolerably  well  understood  by  a  careful  study  of  Jig.  888.  in  which  the 
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simple  line  |  represents  the  bolts  or  teeth,  the  sign  f  the  back  line  of  carriages,  and  the 
sign  f  the  front  line  of  carriages,  h  is  the  front  comb  or  bolt  bar,  and  i  the  back  bolt 
bar.  The  former  remains  always  fixed  or  stationary,  to  receive  the  carriages  as  they  may 
be  presented  to  it  by  the  snogging  of  the  latter.  There  must  be  always  one  odd  carriage 
at  the  end ;  the  rest  being  in  pairs. 

No.  1  represents  the  carriages  in  the  front  comb  or  bar,  the  odd  carriage  being  at  the 
left  end.  The  back  line  of  carriages  is  first  moved  on  to  the  back  bar  r,  the  odd 
carriage,  as  seen  in  No.  1,  having  been  left  behind,  there  being  no  carriage  opposite  to 
drive  it  over  to  the  other  comb  or  bar.  The  carriages  then  stand  as  in  No.  2.  The  bar 
i  now  shifts  to  the  left,  as  shown  in  No.  3 ;  the  front  carriages  then  go  over  into  the 
back  bar  or  comb,  as  is  represented  by  No.  4.  The  bar  i  now  shifts  to  the  right,  and 
gives  the  position  No.  5.  The  front  carriages  are  then  driven  over  to  the  front  bar,  and 
leave  the  odd  carriage  on  the  back  bar  at  the  right  end,  for  the  same  reason  as  before 
described,  and  the  carriages  stand  as  shown  in  No.  6.  The  bar  i  next  shifts  to  the  left, 
and  the  carriages  stand  as  in  No.  7  (the  odd  carriage  being  thereby  on  the  back  bar  to 
the  left.)  The  back  carriages  now  come  over  to  the  front  bar,  and  stand  as  in  No.  8. 
The  back  bar  or  comb  i  shifts  to  the  right  as  seen  in  No.  9,  which  completes  the  traverse. 
The  whole  carriages  with  their  bobbins  have  now  changed  their  position,  as  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  No.  9  with  No.  1.  The  odd  carriage,  No.  1  *  has  advanced  one  step  to 
the  right,  and  has  become  one  of  the  front  tier ;  one  of  the  back  tier  or  line  <p  has 
advanced  one  step  to  the  left,  and  has  become  the  odd  carriage ;  and  one  of  the  front 
ones  ',  has  gone  over  to  the  back  line.  The  bobbins  and  carriages  throughout  the  whole 
width  of  the  machine  have  thus  crossed  each  other's  course,  and  completed  the  mesh  of 
net. 

The  carriages  with  their  bobbins  are  driven  a  certain  way  from  the  one  comb  to  the 
other,  by  the  pressure  of  two  long  bars  (one  for  each)  placed  above  the  level  of  the  comb, 
until  they  come  into  such  a  position  that  their  projecting  heels  or  catches  t  t,Jig.  61 1,  are 
moved  off  by  two  other  long  flat  bars  below,  called  the  locker  plates,  and  thereby  carried 
completely  over  the  interval  between  the  two  combs. 

There  are  six  different  systems  of  bobbin-net  machines.  1.  Heathcoaten  patent 
machine.     2.  Brown's  traverse  warp.     8.  Morley's  straight  bolt    4.  Clarke's  pusher 

Srinci  pie,  single  tier.  6.  Leaver's  machine,  single  tier.  6.  Morley's  circular  bolt  All 
le  others  are  mere  variations  in  the  construction  of  some  of  their  parts.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  highly  honorable  to  the  mechanical  judgment  of  the  late  Mr.  Motley 
of  Derby,  that  no  machines  except  those  upon  his  circular  bolt  principle  have  been 
found  capable  of  working  successfully  by  mechanical  power. 

The  circular  bolt  machine  (comb  with  curved  teeth)  was  used  by  Mr.  Morley,  for  mak- 
ing narrow  breadths  or  edgings  of  lace  immediately  after  its  first  invention,  and  it  has 
been  regularly  used  by  the  trade  for  that  purpose  ever  since,  in  consequence  of  the 
inventor  having  declined  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  it  to  himself  by  patent  At  that 
time  the  locker  bars  for  driving  across  the  carriages  had  only  one  plate  or  blade.  A 
machine  so  mounted  is  now  called  "  the  single  locker  circular  bolt"  In  the  year 
1824,  Mr.  Morley  added  another  plate  to  each  of  the  locker  bars,  which  was  a  great 
improvement  on  the  machines  for  making  plain  net,  but  an  obstruction  to  the  making 
of  narrow  breadths  upon  them.  This  machine  is  now  distingushed  from  the  former 
by  the  term  *•  double  locker."  * 

*  A  rack  of  lace,  is  a  certain  length  of  work  counted  perpendicularly,  and  contains  240 
meshes  or  holes.  Well-made  lace  has  the  meshes  a  little  elongated  in  the  direction  of 
the  selvage. 

*  By  reading  the  above  brief  account  of  Bobbin-net,  in  connection  with  the  most  detailed  deserttttoa 
of  it  in  my  Cotton  Makvtxvivbx  or  QaaaT  BarrAiv,  a  tolerably  olear  eonoeption  of  the  nature  of  this 
intricate-  manu&eture  may  be  obtained. 
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The  term  gauge,  in  the  lace  manufacture,  means  the  number  of  gates,  slits,  or  in- 
terstices, in  one  inch  of  the  bolt-bar  or  comb ;  and  corresponds  therefore  to  the  number 
of  bobbins  in  an  inch  length  of  the  double  tier.  Thus,  when  we  say  "  gauge  nine 
points,"  we  mean  that  there  are  nine  gates  with  nine  bobbins  in  one  inch  of  the  comb 
or  bolt-bar.  Each  of  such  bobbins  with  its  carriage  is  therefore  no  more  than  one  ninth 
of  an  inch  thick.  The  common  proportion  or  gauge  up  and  down  the  machine  is  16 
holes  in  the  inch  for  ten  bobbins  transversely.  Circular  bolt  double  tier  machines  can 
turn  off  by  steam  power  fully  360  racks  each  day  of  18  hours,  with  a  relay  or  superin- 
tendents. 

The  number  of  new  mechanical  contrivances  to  which  this  branch  of  manufacture  has 
given  rise,  is  altogether  unparalleled  in  any  other  department  of  the  arts.  Since  Mr. 
Heathcote's  first  successful  patent,  in  1809,  a  great  many  other  patents  have  been  granted 
for  making  lace.  In  the  year  1811,  Mr.  Morley,  then  of  Nottingham,  invented  his 
straight  bolt  frame,  more  simple  in  construction,  better  combined,  and  more  easy  in  its 
movements,  than  the  preceding  machines ;  but  the  modest  inventor  did  not  secure  it,  as 
be  might  have  done,  by  patent.  The  pusher  machine  was  invented  in  the  same  year,  by 
Samuel  Mart  and  James  Clark,  also  of  Nottingham.  The  following  year  is  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  the  lace  trade,  for  the  invention  of  the  circular  bolt  machine,  by  Mr, 
Morley — a  mechanism  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  his  straight  bolt  machine,  without 
Us  disadvantages. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  Mr.  John  Leaver  brought  forward  the  lever  machine,  con- 
jointly with  one  Turton,  both  of  New  Radford,  near  Nottingham.  About  the  year  1817 
or  1818,  Mr.  Heathcote  applied  the  rotatory  movemement  to  the  circular  bolt  machine, 
and  mounted  a  manufactory  on  that  plan,  by  mechanical  power,  at  Tiverton,  after  he  and 
his  partner,  Mr.  Boden,  had  been  driven  from  Loughborough,  in  1816,  by  the  atrocious 
violence  of  the  frame-destroying  Luddites. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  improvement  and  economy  in  this  manufacture,  that  the 
cost  of  labor  in  making  a  rack,  which  was,  twenty  years  ago,  3s.  6a\,  or  42  pence,  is  now 
not  more  than  one  penny.  The  prices  of  this  beautiful  fabric  have  fallen  in  an  equally 
remarkable  manner.  At  the  former  period,  a  24  rack  piece,  five  quarters  broad,  fetched 
17/.  sterling,  in  the  wholesale  market ;  the  same  is  now  sold  for  Is.  I  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  lace  decoration,  the  maid  servant  may  be  now  more  sumptuously  arrayed  than 
her  mistress  could  afford  to  be  twenty  years  ago. 

LACKER,  is  a  varnish,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  solution  of  pale  shellac  in  alcohol 
tinged  with  saffron,  annotto,  or  other  coloring  matter.    See  Varnish. 

LACTIC  ACID.  (jfcide  Lactique,  Fr. ;  Milch*atire,  Germ.)  This  acid  was  discovered 
by  Scheele  in  buttermilk,  where  it  exists  most  abnndautly ;  but  it  is  present  also  in  fresh 
milk  in  small  quantity,  and  communicates  to  it  the  property  of  .reddening  litmus.  Lactic 
acid  may  be  detected  in  all  the  fluids  of  the,  animal  body ;  either  free  or  saturated  with 
alkaline  matter. 

Scheele  obtained  this  acid  by  evaporating  the  sour  whey  of  clotted  milk  to  an  eighth 
part  of  its  bulk,  saturating  this  remainder  with  slaked  lime,  in  order  to  throw  down  the 
enbpliosphate  of  lime  held  in  solution,  filtering  the  liquor,  diluting  it  with  thrice  its  weight 
of  water,  and  precipitating  the  lime  circumspectly,  by  the  gradual  addition  of  oxalic  acid. 
He  next  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  and  digested  the  residuum 
in  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolved  the  luetic  acid,  and  left  the  sugar  of  milk.  On  eva- 
porating off  the  alcohol,  the  acid  was  obtained.  As  thus  procured,  it  requires  to  be* 
purified  by  saturation  with  carbonate  of  lead  (pure  white  lead),  and  precipitating  the 
solution  of  this  lactate  with  sulphate  of  zinc,  not  added  in  excess.  Sulphate  oflead 
Jails,  and  the  supernatant  lactate  of  sine  being  evaporated  affords  crystals  at  first  brown, 
but  which  become  colorless  on  being  dissolved  and  recrystailized  twice  or  thrice.  If 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  dissolved  salt  be  thrown  down  by  water  of  baryta,  the  liquid 
when  nltered  and  evaporated  yields  a  pure  lactic  acid,  ot  a  syrupy  consistence,  color- 
law  and  void  of  smelL  It  has  a  pungent  acid  taste,  which  it  loses  almost  entirely  when 
moderately  diluted  with  water.  It  does  not  crystallize.  Its  salts,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  magnesia  and  sine,  have  a  gummy  appearance,  and  are  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  unless  they  hold  an  excess  of  base.  Lactic  acid  consists  of  44*92  carbon ;  6*66 
hydrogen ;  48*53  oxygen.  It  contains  9*92  per  cent  of  water.  It  has  not  hitherto 
*"   ra  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts,  except  by  the  Dutch  in  their  old  process  of  bleach- 

■  linen  with  soar  milk.    See  Finn  kntation. 

tfas  method  of  preparing. — The  following  process  for  procuring  lactic  acid  and  the 

tales  is  so  simple,  as  to  merit  a  preference  over  all  others  heretofore  proposed ; 
ft  is  as  follows:— "Take  8  or  4  (litre  —  1-76  pint)  of  milk,  into  which  you 
poor  a  solution  of  from  200  to  800  grammes  (gramme  —  15*488  grs.  Troy)  of 
sugar  of  milk ;  the  liquor  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  an  open  vessel  for  some  days,  at 
•  temperature  of  from  59°  to  68°  Fahr.  It  will  then  be  found  to  have  become  very 
acid,  and  is  to  be  saturated  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.    After  the  lapse  of  84  or 
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j  86  hours  it  becomes  again  acid,  and  must  be  saturated  anew,  repeating  the  process, 

i  until  the  whole  of  the  sujrar  of  milk  has  been  converted  into  lactic  acia     When  it  is 

1  considered  that  the  transformation  is  complete,  the  milk  must  be  boiled  to  coagulate 

the  caecum ;  the  liquid  is  next  to  be  filtered  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
taking  care  that  the  temperature  be  modem te.  The  product  of  evaporation  is  taken  up 
by  alcohol  at  88°,  which  dissolves  the  lactate  of  soda.  Into  this  alcoholic  solution  an 
adequate  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  poured ;  the  resulting  sulphate  of  soda  falls 
down,  and  the  liquor  by  filtration  and  evaporation  affords  lactic  acid  almost  pure. 
To  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  it  may  be  saturated  with  chalk ;  the  lactate  of 
lime  crystallizes  directly  in  white  granules,  whence  we  can  separate  the  lactic  acid  by 
the  ordinary  means. 

It  is  evident  the  lactic  acid  may  be  saturated  with  any  other  base,  and  afford  expe- 
ditiously crystallized  lactates. 

LACTOMTEER  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  for  estimating  the  quality  of  milk, 
called  also  a  Qalactometer.  The  most  convenient  form  of  apparatus  would  be  a 
series  of  glass  tubes  each  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  12  inches  long,  graduated 
through  a  space  of  10  inches,  to  tenths  of  an  inch,  having  a  stop-cock  at  the  bottom, 
and  suspended  upright  in  a  frame.  The  average  milk  of  the  cow  being;  poured  in  to 
the  height  of  10  inches,  as  soon  as  the  cream  has  all  separated  at  top,  the  thickness  of 
its  body  may  be  measured  by  the  scale ;  and  then  the  skim-milt  may  be  run  off 
below  into  a  hydrometer  glass,  in  order  to  determine  its  density,  or  relative  richness 
in  caseous  matter,  and  dilution  with  water. 

LAKES.  Under  this  title  are  comprised  all  those  colors  which  consist  of  a  vegetable 
dye,  combined  by  precipitation  with  a  white  earthy  basis,  which  is  usually  alumina.  The 
general  method  of  preparation  is  to  add  to  the  colored  infusion  a  solution  of  common 
alum,  or  rather  a  solution  of  alum  saturated  with  potash,  especially  when  the  infusion 
has  been  made  with  the  aid  of  acids.  At  first  only  a  slight  precipitate  falls,  consisting 
of  alumina  and  the  coloring  matter ;  hut  on  adding  potash,  a  copious  precipitation  ensues, 
of  the  alumina  associated  with  the  dye.  When  the  dyes  are  not  injured,  hut  are  rather 
brightened  by  alkalis,  the  above  process  is  reversed ;  a  decoction  of  the  dye-stuff  is  made 
with  an  alkaline  liquor,  and  when  it  is  filtered,  a  solution  of  alum  is  poured  into  it.  The 
third  method  is  practicable  only  with  substances  having  a  great  affinity  for  subsulphate 
of  alumina ;  it  consists  in  agitating  recently  precipitated  alumina  with  the  decoction  of 
the  dye. 

Yellow  lakes  are  made  with  a  decoction  of  Persian  or  French  berries,  to  which  some 
potash  or  soda  is  added ;  into  the  mixture  a  solution  of  alum  is  to  be  poured  as  Ion?  as 
any  precipitate  falls.  The  precipitate  must  be  filtered,  washed,  and  formed  into  cakes, 
and  dried.  A  lake  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  with  quercitron,  taking  the  precaution 
to  purify  the  decoction  of  the  dye-stuff  with  buttermilk  or  glue.  After  filtering  the  lake 
it  may  be  brightened  with  a  solution  of  tint  Annotto  lake  is  formed  by  dissolving  the 
dye-stuff  in  a  weak  alkaline  ley,  and  adding  alum  water  to  the  solution.  Solution  of  tin 
gives  this  lake 'a  lemon  yellow  cast  $  acids  a  reddish  tint. 

Red  lakes. — The  finest  of  these  is  carmine. 

This  beautiful  pigment  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  Franciscan  monk  at  Pisa.  He 
formed  an  extract  of  cochineal  with  salt  of  tartar,  in  order  to  employ  it  as  a  medicine, 
and  obtained,  on  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  it,  a  fine  red  precipitate.  Homberg  published 
a  process  for  preparing  it,  in  1656.  Carmine  is  the  coloring  matter  of  cochineal,  pre- 
pared by  precipitation  from  a  decoction  of  the  drug.  Its  composition  varies  according  to 
the  mode  of  making  it.  The  ordinary  carmine  is  prepared  with  alum,  and  consists  of 
earminiwn  (see  Cochineal),  a  little  animal  matter,  alumina,  and  sulphuric  acid.  See 
Carmine. 

Ca~minated  lake,  called  lake  of  Florence,  Paris,  or  Vienna.  For  making  this  pigment, 
the  liquor  is  usually  employed  which  is  decanted  from  the  carmine  process.  Into  this, 
newly  precipitated  alumina  is  put ;  the  mixture  is  stirred,  and  heated  a  little,  hut  not  too 
much.  Whenever  the  alumina  has  absorbed  the  color,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  settle, 
and  the  liquor  is  drawn  off. 

Sometimes  alum  is  dissolved  in  the  decoction  of  cochineal,  and  potash  is  then  added, 
to  throw  down  the  alumina  in  combination  with  the  coloring  matter ;  but*in  this  way  an 
indifferent  pigment  is  obtained.  Occasionally,  solution  of  tin  is  added,  to  brighten  the 
dye. 

A  lake  may  be  obtained  from  kennes,  in  the  same  way  as  from  cochineal ;  but  now  it 
is  seldom  had  recourse  to. 

Brazil-wood  lakes. — Brazil  wood  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water  for  15 
minutes ;  then,  alum  and  solution  of  tin  being  added,  the  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  and  a 
solution  of  potash  poured  in  as  long  as  it  occasions  a  precipitate.    This  is  separatea  by 
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the  filter,  washed  in  pure  water,  mixed  with  a  little  gum  water,  and  made  into  cakes. 
Or,  the  Brazil  wood  may  be  boiled  along  with  a  little  vinegar,  the  decoction  filtered,  alum 
and  Fait  of  tin  added,  and  then  potash-ley  poured  in  to  precipitate  the  lake.  For  1  pound 
of  Brazil  wood,  30  to  40  pounds  of  water,  and  from  1|  to  2  pounds  of  alum,  may  be  taken, 
in  producing  a  deep  red  lake ;  or  the  same  proportions  with  half  a  pound  of  solution  of 
tin.  If  the  potash  be  added  in  excess,  the  tint  will  become  violtt.  Cream  of  tartar 
occasions  a  brownish  cast. 

Madder  lake. — A  fine  lake  may  be  obtained  from  madder,  by  washing  it  in  cold  water 
as  km?  as  it  gives  out  color;  then  sprinkling  some  solution  of  tin  over  it,  and  setting  it 
aside  for  some  day*.  A  gentle  heat  may  also  be  applied.  The  red  liquor  must  be  then 
separated  by  the  filter,  and  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  when  a  fine 
red  precipitate  will  be  obtained.  Or,  the  reddish  brown  coloring  matter  of  a  decoction 
of  madder  may  be  first  separated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  the  rose  red  color  with  alum. 
Or,  nadder  tied  up  in  a  bag  is  boiled  in  water ;  to  the  decoction,  alum  is  added,  and  then 
potash.  The  precipitate  should  be  washed  with  boiling  water,  till  it  ceases  to  tinge  it 
yellow ;  and  it  is  then  to  be  dried. 

The  following  process  merits  a  preference : 

Diifuse  2  pounds  of  ground  madder  in  4  quarts  of  water,  and  after  a  maceration  of  10 
minutes,  strain  and  squeeze  the  grounds  in  a  press.  Repeat  this  maceration,  Ac.  twice 
upon  the  same  portion  of  madder.  It  will  now  have  a  fine  rose  color.  It  mu«t  then  be 
mixed  with  ft  or  6  pounds  of  water  and  half  a  pound  of  bruised  alum,  and  heated  upon 
a  water  bath  for  3  or  4  hours,  with  the  addition  of  water,  as  it  evaporates,  after  which 
the  whole  must  be  thrown  upon  a  filter  cloth.  The  liquor  which  passes  is  to  be  filtered 
through  paper,  and  then  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash!  If  the  potash  be  added  in 
three  successive  doses,  three  different  lakes  will  be  obtained,  of  successively  diminishing 
beauty.    The  precipitates  must  be  washed  till  the  water  comes  off  colorless. 

Bine  lake*  are  hardly  ever  prepared,  as  indigo,  Prussian  blue,  cobalt  blue,  and  ultra- 
marine, answer  every  purpose  of  blue  pigments. 

Green  lakee  are  made  by  a  mixture  of  yellow  lakes  with  blue  pigments  $  but  chrome 
Yellows  mixed  with  blues  produce  almost  all  the  requisite  shades  of  green. 

LAMINA  BLE  is  said  of  a  metal  which  may  be  extended  by  passing  between  steel  or 
hardened  (chilled)  cast-iron  rollers. 

For  a  description  of  metal  rolling  presses,  see  Iaoit  and  Mint  ;  and 

For  a  table  of  the  relative  laminability  of  metals,  see  Ductility. 

LAMIUM  ALBUM,  or  the  dead  nettle,  is  said  by  Leuchs  to  afford  in  its  leaves  a 
greenish-yellow  dye.  The  L.  purpureum  dyes  a  reddish-gray  with  salt  of  tin,  and  a 
greenish  tint  with  iron  liquor. 

LAMPS  differ  so  much  in  principle,  form,  and  construction,  as  to  render  their  descrip- 
tion impossible,  as  a  general  subject  of  manufacture.  In  fact,  the  operations  of  the 
lampist,  like  those  of  the  blacksmith,  cabinet-maker,  cooper,  coppersmith,  tinman, 
turner,  &c,  belong  to  a  treatise  upon  handicraft  trades.  I  shall  here,  however,  intro- 
duce a  tabular  view  of  the  relative  light  and  economy  of  the  lamps  most  generally 
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Kiad  of  Lamps. 

Intensity  of  light  during 

Msnnof 
7  hoars. 

Consump- 
tion psr 
hoar  in 

Light  from 
100  parts 

] 

s 

s 

4 

ft 

6 

hoar 

hours 

hoars 

hours 

hoars 

hoars 

grammes. 

of  oil. 

1.  Mechanical  lamp  of 

Carcel 

100 

42 

238 

2.  Fountain   lamp,^  } 

and  a  chimney  > 

100 

98 

98 

97 

96 

96 

125 

11 

113 

with  fiat  wick  y 

3.  Dome  argand 

103 

90 

72 

61 

42 

34 

31 

26-714 

M6 

4.  Suiumbra  lamp 

102 

95 

83 

81 

78 

66 

56 

37*145 

150 

6.  Do.    with  fountain 

• 

above 

100 

90 

70 

52 

41 

32 

85 

43 

197 

6.  Do.    with  another 

beak- 

100 

97 

95 

92 

89 

86 

41 

18 

227 

7.  Guard's  hydrostatic 

lamp- 

101 

96 

84 

81 

76 

70 

63-66 

34*714 

182 

1   8.  Thinner's  or  Par-  ) 

>            kurt  hydrosta-V 

106 

103 

100 

94 

92 

90 

107-66 

5M43 

215 

[_          tic  lamp    •       ) 
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*  In  the  above  table,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  successive  degrees  of  intensity, 
100  represents  the  mean  intensity  of  light  daring  the  first  hoar.  The  quantity  of  oU  con- 
sumed per  hour  is  given  in  grammes,  of  15}  grains  each.  The  lost  column  expresses  the 
quantity  of  light  produced  with  a  like  consumption  of  oil,  which  was  in  all  cases  100 
grammes.    See  Candles. 

The  following  table  of  M.  Peclet  is  perhaps  more  instructive : — 


Nature  of  ths  light. 

Intensity. 

Consump- 
tion per 
hour  in 
grammes. 

Cost 

Pst  pro- 
ducing the 
same  fight. 

Cost 
par  hour. 

psTkilo- 
gramme. 

of  light 
par  hour. 

/rone*. 

cents. 

grammes. 

cenfj. 

1.  Mechanical  lamp 

100 

42 

1-40 

5*8 

42 

5-8 

2.  Flat-wick  mechan.  do. 

12*05 

11 

1-40 

1*5 

88 

12-3 

3.  Hemispherical    dome 

lamp    ... 

31*0 

26-714 

1*40 

3*7 

86*16 

12*0 

4.  Sinumbra  lamp 

85 

43 

1-40 

60 

50*58 

70 

5.  Bo.  with  a  lateral  foun- 

tain or  vase  - 

41 

18 

1*40 

2-5 

43-90 

61 

6.  Do.  with  a  fountain 

above  - 

90 

43 

1-40 

6-0 

47*77 

6-6 

7.  Girard's    hydrostatic 

lamp    -        .       - 

63-66 

34*71 

1-40 

4-8 

54*52 

7*6 

8.  Thilorier*s  or  Parker's 

lamp    ... 

107-66 

51143 

1*40 

7-1 

47*5 

6-6 

9.  Candle,  6  in  lb. 

10*66 

8*51 

1*40 

1*2 

70-35 

9-8 

10.      Do.    8  in  lb. 

8*74 

7-61 

1-40 

1*0 

85*92 

120 

11.      Do.    6  with  smaller 

wick  -       -       - 

7-50 

7*42 

2-40 

1*7 

98*93 

23*7 

12.  Wax  candle,  5  in  lb. 

13*61 

8-71 

760 

5-7 

6404 

48  6 

13.  Sperm  candle,      do. 

14-40 

8*92 

7*60 

5*8 

61*94 

47-8 

14..  8tearine  candle,  do. 

14*30 

9*35 

600 

5-5 

65-24 

37*1 

15.  Coal  gas  - 

127 

136  litres 

50 

107  litres 

3-9 

(10.  Oil  gas     - 

127 

136  do. 

5*0 

30 

3*9 

The  light  of  the  mechanical  lamp  is  greatly  over-rated  relatively  to  that  of  gas.  The 
cost  of  the  former  is  at  least  10  times  greater  than  of  the  latter,  in  London. 

The  leading  novelty  under  this  title,  is  the  construction  of  lamps  for  burning  spirits 
of  turpentine,  in  the  place  of  the  fat  oils  which  alone  have  been  in  use  from  tne  most 
remote  ages  down  to  the  present  time.  Several  patents  have  recently  been  obtained 
for  these  lamps,  under  the  fantastic  title  of  Campkine;  one  by  Mr.  William  Youog, 
and  another  by  Messrs.  Rayner  and  Carter,  as  the  invention  of  a  working  miner — Ro- 
berts. Having*  been  employed  by  the  proprietors  of  these  patents  to  examine  the  per- 
formances of  their  respective  lamps,  I  here  insert  the  two  reports  drawn  up  by  me  on 
these  occasions : — 

"  The  V«Ha  Lamp,  burning  with  its  utmost  brilliancy,  without  smoke,  emits  a  light 
equal  to  very  nearly  twelve  wax  or  sperm  candles  of  three  or  four  to  the  pound ;  and 
in  so  doing,  it  consumes  exactly  one  imperial  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine  (value  six- 

race  retail)  in  ten  hours;  hence  the  cost  per  hoar  for  a  light  equal  to  ten  such  candles 
one  halfpenny ;  whereas  that  from  wax  candles  would  be  nearly  sixpence ;  from 
spermaceti  ditto,  fivepence ;  from  stearine  ditto,  fourpence ;  from  Palmer's  spreading 
wick  ditto,  nearly  threepence ;  from  tallow  moulds,  2±d ;  from  sperm  oil  in  Careers 
Mechanical  French  Lamp,  l^d 

"  One  peculiar  advantage  of  the  Vesta  Lamp  is  the  snowy  whiteness  of  its  light, 
which  is  such  as  to  display  the  more  delicate  colors  of  natural  and  artificial  objects, 
flowers,  paintings,  dec.,  in  their  true  tints,  instead  of  the  degraded  Jiues  visible  by  the 
light  of  candles  and  ordinary  oil  lamps. 

"The  size  of  the  flame  from  which  so  much  light  is  emitted  in  the  Vesta  Lamp,  is 
greatly  smaller  than  that  of  oil  or  gas  Argsnd  flames  of  equal  intensity ;  a  circumstance 
to  be  accounted  for  from  the  difference  in  chemical  composition  between  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine and  fat  oils.  The  spirits  consist  entirely  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  in  the  pro- 
portion of  88T  of  the  former  element,  and  11T  of  the  latter,  in  100  parts ;  and  they  con- 
sume 8*8  parts  of  oxygen;  whereas  sperm  and  other  unctuous  ous  consist  of  78  parts 
of  carbon,  lit  °f  hydrogen,  and  10f  of  oxygen,  in  100  parts;  and  these  consume  only 
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187*1  of  oxygen,  in  being  burnt ;  because  the  oxygen  already  present  in  the  oil  neu- 
tralise* S-*  parts  of  the  carbon  and  0*4  of  the  hydrogen,  thus  leaving  only  8GT  parti  of 
the  combustible  elements  lor  the  atmosphere  to  burn.  For  this  reason,  87-j  parts  by 
weight  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  will  consume  as  much  oxygen  as  100  parts  of  sperm 
oil ;  and  will  afford,  moreover,  a  more  vivid  light,  because  they  contain  no  oxide,  as  list 
eOi  do,  which  serves  to  damp  the  combustion.  In  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  affinity 
of  its  elements  fur  oxygen  is  entire,  whereas  in  fat  oil  the  affinity  is  partially  neutral* 
tied  by  the  oxides  it  contains ;  somewhat  as  the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine  is  weakened 
by  their  dilution  with  water. 

"Among  the  many  applications  of  science  to  the  useful  arts,  for  which  the  present 
age  is  eo  honorably  distinguished,  few  are  more  meritorious  than  the  Camphine  lamps, 
by  which  we  can  produce  a  snow-white  flame  from  the  cleanly,  colorless  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine—-a  pure  combustible  fluid,  in  place  of  the  smeary  rank  oils  which  contain  a 
seventh  part  of  incombustible  matter.  Being  so  rich  in  hydro-carbon,  the  spirits  re- 
quire peculiar  artifices  for  complete  consumption  and  the  development  of  their  foil 
power  of  yielding  light  without  smoke  or  smell.  This  point  of  perfection  seems  to  be 
happily  attained  by  the  invention  of  the  two  parallel  flat  rings  in  the  Paragon  lamp) 
a  larger  and  smaller,  forming  a  cone  round  the  margin  of  the  wick,  which  cause  a  rapid 
reverberation  of  the  air  against  the  flame :  thus  consuming  every  particle  of  volatilised 
vapnr,  and  adding  energy  to  the  luminous  undulationa  Hence  the  patent  Parage* 
lamp  in  full  act  on  emits  a  light  equal  to  that  of  sixteen  wax-cand?es,  three  to  the 
pound,  but  of  better  quality,  approaching  in  parity  to  that  of  the  sun-beam, — there- 
fore capable  of  displaying  natural  and  artificial  objects  in  their  true  colors.  But  these 
lamps  are  very  apt  to  smoke. 

"One  imperial  pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine,  value  6<£  retail,  will  burn  fur 
twelve  hoars  in  this  lamp,  affording  all  the  time  the  illumination  of  eleven  wax-candle* 

"The  Paragon  Camphine  lamp  w  attended  with  no  danger  in  use. 

"The  Cost,  as  compared  with  other  Lamps  or  Candles,  is  as  follows:  viz.— 

rxa  Bourn. 
Paragon  Camphine  lamp  (equal  to  11  wax  candles),  less  than  One  Halfpenny. 

Wax  Candles 6*d 

Spermaceti  ditto  .......        $| 

Aditmantean  Wax  (Stearic  Acid)         .....        4^ 

Palmer's  Spread- Wick  Candles 8i 

Cocoa  Nut  Candles      -------        4f 

Moulds  (Tallow) -  2f 

Careers  Lamp,  with  Sperm  oil  .....        2" 

flee  IixinfEfAiioa,  Cost  or,  for  a  description  of  an  excellent  oil  lamp. 
LAMP  OP  DAVY  consists  of  a  common  oil  lamp,  surmounted  with 
889  cylinder  of  wire  gauze,  for  transmitting  light  to  the  1 

endangering  the  kindling  of  the  atmosphere  of  fire-damp  which 
may  nirround  him;  because  carbureted  hydrogen,  in  passing 
through  the  meshes  of  the  cylindrk  cover,  gets  cooled  by  the  eon- 
ducting  power  of  the  metallic  gauze,  below  the  point  of  its 


without 


The  apertures  in  the  gauze  should  not  be  more  than  l-20th  of 
an  inch  square.  8ince  the  fire  damp  is  not  inflamed  by  ignited 
wire,  the  thickness  of  the  wire  is  not  of  importance,  bat  wire  from 
l-40th  to  ]-60th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  the  most  convenient 

The  cage  or  cylinder  should  be  made  by  double  joinings,  the 
gauze  being  folded  over  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  apertures. 
When  H  Is  cylindrical,  it  should  not  be  more  than  two  inches  in 
diameter ;  because  in  larger  cylinders,  the  combustion  of  the  fire- 
damp renders  the  top  inconveniently  hot ;  a  double  top  is  always 
a  proper  precaution,  fixed  J  or  J  of 
an  inch  above  the  first  top.  See 
fig.  889. 

The  gauze  cylinder  should  be 
fastened  to  the  lamp  by  a  screw  a> 
fig.  840,  of  four  or  five  tarns,  ana 
fitted  to  the  screw  by  a  tight  ring. 
All  joinings  in  the  lamp  should  be 
made  with  hard  solder;  as  the  secu- 
rity depends  upon  the  circumstance 
thai  no  aperture  exists  in  the  appa- 
ratus larger  than  in  the  wire-gauze 
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The  parts  of  the  lamp  are, 

1.  The  brass  cistern  a,  d9Jig.  840,  which  contains  the  oil.  It  is  pierced  at  one  side  of 
the  centre  with  a  vertical  narrow  tube,  nearly  filled  with  a  wire  which  is  recurved  above, 
at  the  level  of  the  burner,  to  trim  the  wick,  by  acting  on  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  e  with 
the  fingers.    It  is  called  the  safety-trimmer. 

2.  The  rim  b  is  the  screw  neck  for  fixing  on  the  gauze  cylinder,  in  which  the  wire- 
gauze  cover  is  fixed,  and  which  is  fastened  to  the  cistern  by  a  screw  fitted  to  6. 

3.  An  aperture  c  for  supplying  oil.  It  is  fitted  with  a  screw  or  a  cork,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  by  a  tube  at/.    A  central  aperture  for  the  wick. 

4.  The  wire-gauze  cylinder,  Jig.  889,  which  should  not  have  less  than  626  aperUres  to 
the  square  inch. 

5.  The  second  top,  {  of  an  inch  above  the  first,  surmounted  by  a  brass  or  copper  plate, 
to  which  the  ring  of  suspension  may  be  fixed.  It  is  covered  with  a  wire  cap  in  the 
figure. 

6.  Four  or  six  thick  vertical  wires,  gt  g'  g'  g',  joining  the  cistern  below  with  tht  top 
plate,  and  serving  as  protecting  pillars  round  the  cage,  g  is  a  screw-fin  to  fix  the  cover, 
to  that  it  shall  not  become  loosened  by  accident  or  carelessness.  The  oil-cistern  Jig.  840 
is  dr»  wn  upon  a  larger  scale  than/g.  889,  to  show  its  minuter  parts. 

W.ien  the  wire-gauze  safe-lamp  is  lighted  and  introduced  into  an  atmosphere  gradually 
mixed  with  fire-damp,  the  first  effect  of  the  fire-damp  is  to  increase  the  length  and  size 
of  the  flame.  When  the  inflammable  gas  forms  so  much  as  l-12th  of  the  volume  of  the 
air,  the  cylinder  becomes  filled  with  a  feeble  J>lue  flame,  while  the  flame  of  the  wick 
appears  burning  brightly  within  the  blue  flame.  The  light  of  the  wick  augments  till  the 
fire-damp  increases  to  l-6th  or  ]-6th,  when  it  is  lost  in  the  flame  of  the  fire-damp,  which 
in  this  case  fills  the  cylinder  with  a  pretty  strong  light.  As  long  as  any  eu  plosive  mixture 
of  tras  exists  in  contact  with  the  lamp,  so  long  it  will  eive  light ;  and  when  it  is  extinguished, 
which  happens  whenever  the  foul  air  constitutes  so  much  as  l-3d  of  the  volume  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  air  is  no  longer  proper  for  respiration;  for  though  an.'mal  life  will  con- 
tinue where  flame  is  extinguished,  yet  it  is  always  with  suffering.  By  fixing  a  coil  of 
platinum  wire  above  the  wick,  ignition  may  be  maintained  in  the  metal  when  the  lamp 
itself  is  extinguished;  and  from  this  ignited  wire  the  wick  may  be  again  rekindled,  on 
carrying  it  into  a  less  inflammable  atmosphere. 

"We  have  frequently  used  the  lamps  where  the  explosive  mixture  was  so  high  as  to 
heat  the  wire-gauze  red-hot ;  but  on  examining  a  lamp  which  has  been  in  constant  use 
for  three  months,  and  occasionally  subjected  to  this  degree  of  heat,  I  cannot  perceive  that 
the  gauze  cylinder  of  iron  wire  is  at  all  impaired.  I  have  not,  however,  thought  it  pru- 
dent, in  our  present  state  of  experience,  to  persist  in  using  the  lamps  under  such  circum- 
stances, because  I  have  observed,  that  in  such  situations  the  particles  of  coal  dust  floating 
in  the  air,  fire  at  the  gas  burning  within  the  cylinder,  and  fly  off  in  small  luminous  sparks* 
This  appearance,  I  must  confess,  alarmed  me  in  the  first  instance,  but  experience  soon 
proved  that  it  was  not  dangerous. 

"  Besides  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  invention  to  the  working  of  coal-mines  abound* 
ing  in  fire-damp,  it  has  enabled  the  directors  and  superintendents  to  ascertain,  with  the 
utmost  precision  and  expedition,  both  the  presence,  the  quantity,  and  correct  situation  of 
the  gas.  Instead  of  creeping  inch  by  inch  with  a  candle,  as  is  usual,  along  the  galleries 
of  a  mine  suspected  to  contain  fire-damp,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  presence,  we  walk  firmly 
on  with  the  safe-lamps,  and,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  prove  the  actual  state  of  the  / 
mine.  By  observing  attentively  the  several  appearances  upon  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  in 
an  examination  of  this  kind,  the  cause  of  accidents  which  happened  to  the  most  experienced 
and  cautious  miners  is  completely  developed ;  and  this  has  hitherto  been  in  a  great  meas- 
ure matter  of  mere  conjecture. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  enlarge  upon  the  national  advantages  which  must 
necessarily  result  from  an  invention  calculated  to  prolong  our  supply  of  mineral  coal, 
because  I  think  them  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  without 
expressing  my  highest  sentiments  of  admiration  for  those  talents  which  have  developed 
the  properties,  and  controlled  the  power,  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  elements  which 
human  enterprise  has  hitherto  had  to  encounter." — See  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  Journal 
of  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  302,  by  John  Buddie,  Esq.,  generally  and  justly  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  scientific  coal-miners  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Buddie,  in  a  letter  dated  21st  August,  1835,  which  is  published  in  Br.  Davy's  life 
af  his  brother  Sir  Humphrey,  says : — 

"  In  the  evidence  given  in  my  last  examination  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  stated  that  after  nearly  twenty  years'  experience  of  '  the  Davy9  with  from 
1000  to  1500  lamps  in  daily  use,  in  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  incidental  to 
toal  mining,  without  a  single  accident  having  happened  which  could  he  attributed  to 
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a  defect  in  its  principle,  or  even  in  the  rules  for  its  practical  application,  as  laid  down  by 
Sir  Humphrey — I  maintained  that  '  the  Davy'  approximated  perfection,  as  nearly  as  any 
instrument  of  human  invention  could  be  expected  to  do.  We  have  ascertained  distinctly 
thai  the  late  explosion  did  not  happen  in  that  part  of  the  mine  where  the  Davys  were 
used.  They  were  all  found  in  a  perfect  state  after  the  accident — many  of  them  in  the 
heads  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  sufferers." 
LAMP-BLACK.    See  Black. 

LAMPATKS  and  LAMPIC  ACID.  When  a  spirit  of  wine  lamp  has  its  cotton  wick 
surmounted  with  a  spiral  coil  of  platinum -wire,  after  lighting  it  for  a  little,  it  may  be 
blown  out,  without  ceasing  to  burn  the  alcohol ;  for  the  coil  continues  ignited,  and  a  cur- 
rent of  hot  vapor  continues  to  rise,  as  long  as  the  spirit  lasts.  This  vapor  was  first  con- 
densed and  examined  by  Professor  Daniel],  who  called  it  lampic  acid.  It  has  a  peculiar, 
stronsly  acid,  burning  taste,  and  a  spec  grav.  of  1-015.  It  possesses  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  property  of  reducing  certain  metallic  solutions ;  such  as  those  of  platinum,  gold, 
and  silver.  The  lampatu  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  the  above  acid  with  the  alkaline 
and  earthy  carbonates. 

LAPIDARY,  JM  of.  The  art  of  the  lapidary,  or  that  of  cutting,  polishing,  and 
eecraving  gems,  was  known  to  the  ancients,  many  of  whom  have  left  admirable  specimens 
ef  their  skill.  The  Greeks  were  passionate  lovers  of  rings  and  engraved  stones ;  and  the 
ssost  parsimonious  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  Cyrenians  are  said  to  have  worn  rings 
of  the  value  of  ten  mine  (about  30/.  of  our  money.)  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  antique 
gems  that  have  reached  modern  times,  may  be  considered  as  so  many  models  for  forming 
the  taste  of  the  student  of  the  fine  arts,  and  for  inspiring  his  mind  with  correct  ideas  of 
what  is  truly  beautiful.  With  the  cutting  of  the  diamond,  however,  the  ancients  were 
unacquainted,  and  hence  they  wore  it  in  its  natural  state.  Even  in  the  middle  ages,  this 
art  was  still  unknown ;  for  the  four  large  diamonds  which  enrich  the  clasp  of  the  imperial 
mantle  of  Charlemagne,  as  now  preserved  in  Paris,  are  uncut,  octahedral  crystals.  But 
the  art  of  working  diamonds  was  probably  known  in  Hindostan  and  China,  in  very  remote 
periods.  After  Louis  de  Berghen's discover)',  in  1476,  of  polishing  two  diamonds  by  their 
Butcal  attrition,  all  the  finest  diamonds  were  sent  to  Holland  to  be  cut  and  polished  by 
the  Dutch  artists,  who  long  retained  a  superiority,  now  no  longer  admitted  by  the  lapida- 
ries of  London  and  Paris. 

The  operation  of  gem  cutting  is  abridged  by  two  methods;  1.  by  cleavage ;  2.  by  cut- 
ting  off  slices  with  a  fine  wire,  coated  with  diamond  powder,  and  fixed  in  the  stock  of  a 
hand-saw.  Diamond  is  the  only  precious  stone  which  is  cut  and  polished  with  diamond 
powder,  soaked  with  olive  oil,  upon  a  mill  plate  of  very  soft  steel. 

Oriental  rubies,  sapphires,  and  topazes,  are  cut  with  diamond  powder  soaked  with  olive 
oil,  on  a  copper  wheel.  The  facets  thus  formed  are  afterwards  polished  on  another  cop- 
per wheel,  with  tripoli,  tempered  with  water. 

Emeralds,  hyacinths,  amethysts,  garnets,  agates,  and  other  softer  stones,  are  cut  at  a 
lead  wheel,  with  emery  and  water;  and  are  polished  on  a  tin  wheel  with  tripoli  and 
water,  or,  still  better,  on  a  zinc  wheel,  with  putty  of  tin  and  water. 

The  more  tender  precious  stones,  and  even  the  pastes,  are  cut  on  a  mill-wheel  of  hard 
wood,  with  emery  and  water;  and  are  polished  with  tripoli  and  water,  on  another  wheel 
of  hard  wood. 

Since  the  lapidary  employs  always  the  same  tools,  whatever  be  the  stone  which  he  cuts 
or  polishes,  and  since  the  wheel  discs  alone  vary,  as  also  the  substance  he  uses  with  them, 
we  shall  describe,  first  of  all,  his  apparatus,  and  then  the  manipulations  for  diamond-cut- 
ting ,  which  are  applicable  to  every  species  of  stone. 
The  lapidary's  mill,  or  wheel,  is  shown  in  perspective  in  fig.  841.    It  consists  of 

a  strong  frame  made  of  oak  carpentry,  with 
tenon  and  mortised  joints,  bound  together 
with  strong  bolts  and  screw  nuts.  Its  form 
is  a  parallelopiped  of  from  8  to  9  feet  long,  by 
from  6  to  7  high ;  and  about  2  feet  broad. 
These  dimensions  are  large  enough  to  con- 
tain two  cutting  wheels  alongside  of  each 
other,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 

Besides  the  two  sole  bars  s  b,  we  perceive 
in  the  breadth,  5  cross  bars,  c,  d,  e,  r,  o. 
The  two  extreme  bars  c  and  o,  are  a  part  of 
th«  frame-work,  and  serve  to  bind  it.  The 
two  cross-bars  d  and  r,  carry  each  in  the 
middle  of  their  length,  a  piece  of  wood  as 
thick  as  themselves,  but  only  4  J  inches  long 
(see  fig.  842),  Joined  solidly  by  mortises  and  tenons  with  that  cross  bar,  as  well  as 
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with  the  one  placed  opposite  om  the  other  parallel  face.     These  two  pieces  are  called 
smmnurs  (lintels) ;  the  one  placed  at  d  is  the  upper ;  the  one  at  f,  the  lower. 

In  fig.  842  this  face  is  shown  inside,  in  order  to  explain  how  the  mill  wheel  is  placed 
and  supported.     The  same  letters  point  out  the  same  objects,  both  in  the  preceding  and 
the  following  figures. 
In  each  of  these  summers  a  square  hole  is  cut  out,  exactly  opposite  to  the  other;  in 
which  are  adjusted  by  friction,  a  square  piece  of  oak  <ha,fig. 
842.  whose  extremities  are  perforated  with  a  conical  hole, 
which  receives*  the  two  ends  of  the  arbor  h  of  the  wheel  i, 
and  forms  its  socket.    The  square  bar  is-adjusted  at  a  conve- 
nient height,  by  a  double  wooden  wedge  6  6. 

The  cross  bar  in  the  middle  e  supports  the  table  c  c,  a 
strong  plank  of  oak.  It  is  pierced  with  two  large  holes  whose 
centres  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  conical  holes  hollow- 
ed out  at  the  end  of  the  square  pins.  These  holes,  of  about 
6  inches  diameter  each,  are  intended  to  let  the  arbor  pass 
freely  through,  bearing  its  respective  wheel.  (See  one  of 
these  holes  at  i,  in  fig.  846  below.) 

Each  wheel  is  composed  of  an  iron  arbor  h,  fig.  848.  of  a 
grinding-wheel  i,  which  differs  in  substance  according  to 
circumstances,  as  already  stated,  and  of  the  pulley  J,  furnish- 
ed with  several  grooves  (see  fig.  844),  which  has  a  square 
fit  upon  the  arbor.  The  arbor  carries  a  collet  d,  on  which 
\  are  4  iron  pegs  or  pins  that  enter  into  the  wheel  to  fasten 
it. 

The  wheel  plate,  of  which  the  ground  plan  is  shown  at  k, 
is  hollowed  out  towards  its  centre  to  half  its  thickness ;  when 
it  is  in  its  position  on  the  arbor,  as  indicated  in  fig.  844.  a 
washer  or  ferrule  of  wrought  iron  is  put  over  it,  and  secured 
in  its  place  by  a  double  wedge.  In  fig.  844  the  wheel-plate 
is  represented  in  section,  that  the  connexion  of  the  whole 
parts  may  be  seen. 

A  board  g  (see  fig.  841  and  fig.  849),  about  1\  inches  high, 
is  fixed  to  the  part  of  the  frame  opposite  to  the  side  at  which 
the  lapidary  works,  and  it  prevents  the  substances  made  use 
of  in  the  cutting  and  polishing,  from  being  thrown  to  a  dis- 
tance by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  wheel-plate. 

Behind  this  apparatus  is  mounted  for  each  grinding-plate. 
a  large  wheel  l  (see  fig.  841 ),  similar  to  a  cutler's,  but  placed 
horizontally.  This  wheel  is  grooved  round  its  circumfer- 
ence to  receive  an  endless  cord  or  band,  which  passes  round  one  of  the  grooves  of  the 
pulley  J,  fixed  below  the  wheel-plate.  Hence,  on  turning  the  fly-wheel  l,  the  plate  re- 
volves with  a  velocity  relative  to  the  velocity  communicated  to  the  wheel  l,  and  to  the  dif- 
ference of  diameter  of  the  wheel  l  and  the  pulley  i.  Each  wheel  l,  is  mounted  on  an 
iron  arbor,  with  a  crank  (see  m,  fig.  845.) 

The  lower  pivot  of  that  arbor  h  is  conical,  and  turns  in  a  socket  fixed  in  the  floor.  The 
great  wheel  l  rests  on  the  collet  t,  furnished  with  its  4  iron  pins,  for  securing  the  aon- 
nexion.  Above  the  wheel  an  iron  washer  is  laid,  and  the  whole  is  fixed  by  a  double  wedge, 
which  enters  into  the  mortise  I,  fig.  84ft. 

Fig.  846.  exhibits  a  ground-plan  view  of  all 
this  assemblage  of  parts,  to  explain  the  structure 
of  the  machine.  Every  thing  that  stands  above 
the  upper  summer-bar  has  been  suppressed  in  this 
representation.  Here  we  see  the  table  c  e ;  the 
upper  summer  m ;  the  one  wheel -plate  /,  the  other 
havinc  been  removed  to  show  that  the  endless  cord 
does  not  cross  ;  the  two  large  wheels  l  l,  present 
in  each  machine,  the  crank  bar  n,  seen  separate 
in  fig.  847.  which  serves  for  turning  the  wheel  l. 

USD847 


This  bar  is  formed  of  3  iron  plates, «,  o;  p,q;  and  q,  r ;  (fig.  847.)    The  first  t? 
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1  at  the  point  a,  to  embrace  the  stud  a ;  the  second,  p  g,  it  of  the  same  breadth 
and  thickness  ns  the  first ;  and  the  third  is  adjusted  to  the  latter  with  a  hinge  joint,  at 
the  point  9,  where  they  are  both  turned  into  a  circular  form,  to  embrace  the  crank  m. 
When  all  these  pieces  are  connected,  they  are  fixed  at  the  proper  lengths  by  the  buckles 
or  Stuart  rings  1 1 1,  which  embrace  these  pieces  as  is  shown  in  fig.  846. 

Tte  stud  *,  seen  in  fig.  847.  is  fixed  to  the  point  v  by  a  wedge  key  upon  the  arm  p, 
represented  separately,  and  In  perspective  in  fig.  848.  The  laborer  seizing  the  two  up- 
right pesss  or  handles  x  x,  by  the  alternate  forward  and  backward  motion  of  his  arm,  he 
commanicates  the  same  motion  to  the  crank  rod,  which  transmits  it  to  the  crank  of  the 
arbor  u,  and  impresses  on  that  arbor,  and  the  wheel  which  it  bears,  a  rotatory  more. 


849 


848 
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Fig.  849.  shows  piece-meal  and  in  perspective,  a  part  of  the  lapidary's  wheel-mill. 
There  we  see  the  table  c  c,  the  grind-plate  i,  whose  axis  is  kept  in  a  vertical  position  by 
the  two  square  plugs  a  a,  fixed  into  the  two  tummers  by  the  wedges  6  6.  On  the  two 
sides  of  the  wheel-plate  we  perceive  an  important  instrument  called  a  dial,  which  serves 
to  hold  the  stone  during  the  cutting  and  polishing.  This  instrument  has  received  lately 
important  ameliorations,  to  be  described  in  fig.  850.  The  lapidary  holds  this  instrument 
m  hi?  hand,  he  rests  it  upon  the  iron  pins  «  «  fixed  in  Jie  table,  lest  he  should  be  affected 
by  the  velocity  of  the  revolving  wheel-plate.  He  loads  it  sometimes  with  weights  «,  e, 
to  make  it  take  better  bold  of  the  grinding  plate. 

One  of  the  most  expert  lapidaries  of  Geneva  works  by  means  of  the  following  improved 
mechanism,  of  his  own  invention,  whereby  he  cuts  and  polishes  the  facets  with  extreme 
regularity,  converting  it  into  a  true  dial. 

Fig.  850  shows  this  improvement.  Each  of  the  two  jaws  bears  a 
large  conchoidal  cavity,  into  which  is  fitted  a  brass  ball,  which  carries 
on  its  upper  part  a  tube  e,  to  whose  extremity  is  fixed  a  dial-plate//, 
engraved  with  several  concentric  circles,  divided  into  equal  parts,  like 
the  toothed-wheel  cutting  engine-plate,  according  to  the  number  of 
_  facets  to  be  placed  in  each  cutting  range.      The  tube  receives  with 

p       $j  is  \     moderate  friction  the  handle  of  the  cement  rod,  which  is  fixed  at  the 
M®        '■" — 1 )     proper  point  by  a  thumb-screw,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  being  con- 

^  coaled  by  the  vertical  limb  d,  about  to  be  described. 

A  needle  or  index  g,  placed  with  a  square  fit  on  the  tail  of  the  cement  rod,  marks  by 
k*  point  the  divisions  on  the  dial  plate  //.  On  the  side  m  n  of  the  jaw  a,  there  is  fixed 
by  twt>  screws,  a  limb  d,  forming  a  quadrant  whose  centre  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  centre 
of  the  baQ.  This  quadrant  is  divided  as  usual  into  90  degrees,  whose  highest  point  is 
marked  0,  and  the  lowest  would  mark  about  70  j  for  the  remainder  of  the  arc  down  to 
9U  is  concealed  by  the  jaw.    The  two  graduated  plates  are  used  as  follows  : — 

When  the  cement  rod  conceals  zero  or  0  of  the  limb,  it  is  then  vertical,  and  serves  to 
cat  the  table  of  the  brilliant ;  or  the  point  opposite  to  it,  and  parallel  to  the  table.  On 
making  it  slope  a  little,  5  degrees  for  example,  all  the  facets  will  now  lie  in  the  same 
sone,  provided  that  the  inclination  be  not  allowed  to  vary.  On  turning  round  the 
cement  rod  the  index  g  marks  the  divisions,  so  that  by  operating  on  the  circle  with  16 
arriskms,  stopping  for  some  time  at  each,  16  facets  will  have  been  formed,  of  perfect 
equality,  and  at  equal  distances,  as  soon  as  the  revolution  is  completed. 

Diamonds  are  cut  at  the  present  day  in  only  two  modes ;  into  a  rose  diamond,  and  a 
brilliant.    We  shall  therefore  confine  our  attention  to  these  two  forms. 

The  rose  diamond  is  flat  beneath,  like  all  weak  stones,  while  the  upper  face  rise*  mto 
a  dome,  and  is  cut  into  facets.     Most  usually  six  facets  are  put  on  the  central  region, 
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which  are  in  the  form  of  triangles,  and  unite  at  their  snmmiU  j  their  bases  abut  upon 
another  range  of  triangles,  which  being  set  in  an  inverse  position  to  the  preceding,  present 
their  bases  to  them,  while  their  summits  terminate  at  the  sharp  margin  of  the  stone.  The 
latter  triangles  leave  spaces  between  them  which  are  likewise  cut  each  into  two  facets. 
By  this  distribution  the  rose  diamond  is  cut  into  24  facets;  the  surface  if  the  diamond 
being  divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  the  upper  is  called  the  crown,  and  that  forming 
the  contour,  beneath  the  former,  is  called  dentelle  (lace)  by  the  French  artists. 

According  to  Mr.  Jeffries,  in  his  Treatise  on  Diamonds,  the  regular  rose  diamond  is 
formed  by  inscribing  a  regular  octagon  in  the  centre  of  the  table  side  of  the  stone,  and 
bordering  it  by  eight  right-angled  triangles,  the  bases  of  which  correspond  with  the  sides 
of  the  octagon;  beyond  these  is  a  chain  of  8  trapeziums,  and  another  of  16  triangles. 
The  collet  side  also  consists  of  a  minute  central  octagon,  from  every  angle  of  which  pro- 
ceeds a  ray  to  the  edge  of  the  girdle,  forming  the  whole  surface  into  8  trapeziums,  each 
of  which  is  again  subdivided  by  a  salient  angle  (whose  apex  touches  the  girdle)  into  one 
irregular  pentagon  and  two  triangles. 

To  fashion  a  rough  diamond  into  a  brilliant,  the  first  step  is  to  modify  the  faces  of  the 
original  octahedron,  so  that  the  plane  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  pyramids  shall 
be  an  exact  square,  and  .the  axis  of  the  crystal  precisely  twice  the  length  of  one  of  the 
side*  of  the  square.  The  octahedron  being  thus  rectified,  a  section  is  to  be  made  parallel 
to  Jie  common  base  or  girdle,  so  as  to  cut  off  5  eighteenths  of  the  whole  height  from  the 
upper  pyramid,  and  1  eighteenth  from  the  lower  one.  The  superior  and  larger  plane 
thus  produced  is  called  the  table,  and  the  inferior  and  smaller  one  is  called  the  collet ;  in 
this  state  it  is  termed  a  complete  square  table  diamond.  To  convert  it  into  a  brilliant, 
two  triangular  facets  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  table,  thus  changing  it  from  a  square 
to  an  octagon ;  a  lozenge-shaped  facet  is  also  placed  at  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the 
table,  and  another  lozenge  extending  lengthwise  along  the  whole  of  each  side  of  the  ori- 
ginal square  of  the  table,  which  with  two  triangular  facets  set  on  the  base  of  each 
lozenge,  completes  the  whole  number  of  facets  on  the  table  side  of  the  diamond ;  viz.,  8 
lozenges,  and  24  triangles.  On  the  collet  side  are  formed  4  irregular  pentagons,  alter- 
nating with  as  many  irregular  lozenges  radiating  from  the  collet  as  a  centre,  and  bordered 
by  lb'  triangular  facets  adjoining  the  girdle.  The  brilliant  being  thus  completed,  is  set 
with  the  table  side  uppermost,  and  the  collet  side  implanted  in  the  cavity  made  to  receive 
the  diamond.  The  brilliant  is  always  three  times  as  thick  as  the  rose  diamond.  In 
France,  the  thickness  of  the  brilliant  is  set  off  into  two  unequal  portions ;  one  third  is 
reserved  for  the  upper  part  or  table  of  the  diamond,  and  the  remaining  two  thirds  for  the 
lower  part  or  collet  {culasse).  The  table  has  eight  planes,  and  its  circumference  is  cut 
into  facets,  of  which  some  are  triangles,  and  others  lozenges.  The  collet  is  also  cut  into 
facets  called  pavilions.  It  is  of  consequence  that  the  pavilions  lie  in  the  same  order  as 
the  upper  facets,  and  that  they  correspond  to  each  other,  so  that  the  symmetry  be  perfect, 
for  otherwise  the  play  of  the  light  would  be  false. 

Although  the  rose-diamond  projects  bright  beams  of  light  in  more  extensive  proportion 
often  than  the  brilliant,  yet  the  latter  shows  an  incomparably  greater  play,  from  the  differ- 
ence of  its  cutting.  In  executing  this,  there  are  formed  32  faces  of  different  figures,  and 
inclined  at  different  angles  all  round  the  table,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  stone.  On  the 
collet  (culasse)  24  other  faces  are  made  round  a  small  table,  which  converts  the  culasse 
into  a  truncated  pyramid.  These  24  facets,  like  the  32  above,  are  differently  inclined  and 
present  different  figures.  It  is  essential  that  the  faces  of  the  top  and  the  bottom  corres- 
pond together  in  sufficiently  exact  proportions  to  multiply  the  reflections  and  refractions, 
so  as  to  produce  the  colors  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

The  other  precious  stones,  as  well  as  their  artificial  imitations,  called  pastes,  are  cut  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  brilliant ;  the  only  difference  consists  in  the  matter  constituting 
the  wheel  plates,  and  the  grinding  and  polishing  powders 
os  already  stated. 

In  cutting  the  stones,  they  arc  mounted  on  the  cement- 
rod  a,  Jig.  851,  whose  stem  is  set  upright  in  a  socket  placed 
in  the  middle  of  a  sole  piece  at  a,  which  receives  the  stem 
of  the  cement-rod.    The  head  of  the  rod  fills  the  cup  of  a. 
A  melted  alloy  of  tin  and  lead  is  poured  into  the  head  of  the 
cement-rod,  into  the  middle  of  which  the  stone  is  immediately 
plunged ;  and  whenever  the  solder  has  become  solid,  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  pared  off  from  the  top  of  the  diamond,  to  give 
the  pyramidal  form  shown  in  the  figure  at  b. 
There  is  an  instrument  employed  by  the  steel  polishers  for  pieces  of  clock  work,  and 
by  the  manufacturers  of  watch-glasses  for  polishing  their  edges.      It  consists  of  a 
solid  oaken  table,  fig.  862.    The  top  is  perforated  with   two  holes,  one  for   passing 
through  the  pulley  and  the  arbor  of  the  wheel-plate  b,  made  either  of  lead  or  of  hard 
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wood,  according  to  circumstances;  and  the  other  c  fti  receiving  the  upper  par.  of  the 
arbor  of  the  large  polley  d.  The  upper  pulley  of  the  wLeel  plate  is  supported  by  an  iron 
prop  k,  fixed  to  the  table  by  two  wooden  screws.  The  inferior  pivots  of  the  two  pieces 
are  supported  by  screw-sockets,  working  in  an  iron  screw-nut  sunk  into  the  summer-bar 
r.  The  legs  of  the  table  are  made  longer  or  shorter,  according  as  the  workman  chooses 
to  stand  or  sit  at  bis  employment.  Emery  with  oil  is  used  for  grinding  down,  and  tin* 
putty  or  colcothar  for  polishing.  The  workman  lays  the  piece  on  the  flat  of  the  wheel* 
plate  with  one  hand,  and  presses  it  down  with  a  lamp  of  cork,  while  he  turns  round  the 
handle  with  the  other  hand. 

The  Sapphire,  R*by,  Oriental  dmethyst,  Oriental  Emerald,  and  Oriental  Topaz,  are 
gems  next  in  value  and  hardness  to  diamond ;  and  they  all  consist  of  nearly  pure  alumina 
or  clay,  with  a  minute  portion  of  iron  as  the  coloring  matter.  The  following  analyses 
show  the  affinity  in  composition  of  the  most  precious  bodies  with  others  in  little  relative 


Sapphire.            ,      Corundum  Stone. 

Emery. 

Alumina  or  clay 
Silica     - 
Oxyde  of  iron    - 
Lime     - 

98-5 
0-0 
1-0 
0-5 

89-50 
6-60 
1-25 
0-00 

860 
3-0 
4-0 
0-0 

100*0 

96-25 

93-0 

Salamstone  is  a  variety  which  consists  of  small  transparent  crystals,  generally  six-sided 
prisms,  of  pale  reddish  and  bluish  colors.  The  corundum  of  Battagammana  is  frequently 
found  in  large  six-sided  prisms :  it  is  commonly  of  a  brown  color,  whence  it  is  called  by 
the  natives  cnrmwfu  galU,  cinnamon  stone.  The  hair-brown  and  reddish-brown  crystals 
are  called  adamantine  spar.  Sapphire  and  salamstone  are  chiefly  met  with  in  secondary 
repositories,  as  in  the  sand  of  rivers,  &c.,  accompanied  by  crystals  and  grains  of  octahe- 
dral iron-ore  and  of  several  species  of  gems.  Corundum  is  found  in  imbedded  crystals  in 
a  rock,  consisting  of  indianite.     Adamantine  spar  occurs  in  a  sort  of  granite. 

The  finest  varieties  of  sapphire  come  from  Pegu,  where  they  occur  in  the  Capelan 
mountains  near  Syrian.  Some  have  been  found  also  at  Hohenstein  in  Saxony,  Bilin  in 
Bohemia,  Puy  in  France,  and  in  several  other  countries.  The  red  variety,  the  ruby,  is 
most  highly  valued.  Its  color  is  between  a  bright  scarlet  and  crimson.  A  perfect  ruby 
above  3J  carats  is  more  valuable  than  a  diamond  of  the  same  weight.  If  it  weigh  1 
carat,  it  is  worth  10  guineas;  2  carats,  40  guineas;  3  carats,  150  guineas;  6  carats, 
above  1000  guineas.  A  deep  colored  ruby,  exceeding  20  carats  in  weight,  is  generally 
called  a  carbuncle ;  of  which  108  were  said  to  be  in  the  throne  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
weighing  from  100  to  200  carats  each ;  but  this  statement  is  probably  incorrect.  The 
largest  oriental  ruby  known  to  be  in  the  world  was  brought  from  China  to  Prince  Gar- 
garin,  governor  of  Siberia.  It  came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  Prince  Menzikoff, 
and  constitutes  now  a  jewel  in  the  imperial  crown  of  Russia. 

A  good  blue  sapphire  of  10  carats  is  valued  at  50  guineas.  If  it  weighs  20  carats,  its 
▼aloe  is  200  guineas ;  but  under  10  carats,  the  price  may  be  estimated  by  multiplying  the 
square  of  its  weight  in  carats  into  half  a  guinea ;  thus,  one  of  4  carats  would  be  worth 
4s  X  i  G.  =.  8  guineas.  It  has  been  said  that  the  blue  sapphire  is  superior  in  hardness 
to  the  red,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake  arising  from  confounding  the  corundum  ruby 
with  the  spinelle  ruby.  A  sapphire  of  a  barbel  blue  color,  weighing  6  carats,  was  dis- 
posed of  in  Paris  by  public  sale  for  702.  sterling;  and  another  of  an  indigo  blue,  weighing 
6  rarats  and  3  grains,  brought  60/. ;  both  of  which  sums  much'  exceed  what  the  preceding 
rale  aligns,  from  which  we  may  perceive  how  far  fancy  may  go  in  such  matters.  The 
sapphire  of  Brazil  is  merely  a  blue  tourmaline,  as  its  specific  gravity  and  inferior  hard- 
ness show.  White  sapphires  are  sometimes  so  pure,  that  when  properly  cut  and  polished 
tney  have  been  passed  for  diamonds. 

The  yellow  and  green  sapphires  are  much  prized  under  the  names  of  Oriental  topaz 
and  emerald.  The  specimens  which  exhibit  all  these  colors  associated  in  one  stone  are 
highly  valued,  as  they  prove  the  mineralogical  identity  of  these  varieties. 

Besides  these  shades  of  color,  sapphires  often  emit  a  beautiful  play  of  colors,  or 
dta/otrmear,  when  held  in  different  positions  relative  to  the  eye  or  incident  light ;  and 
some  likewise  present  star-like  radiations,  whence  they  are  called  star-stones  or  asterias  ; 
aenrfia?  forth  6  or  even  12  rays,  that  change  their  place  with  the  position  of  the  stone. 
This  property,  so  remarkable  in  certain  blue  sapphires,  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  these 
It  seems  to  belong  to  transparent  minerals  which  have  a  rhomboid  for  their 
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nucleus,  and  arises  from  the  combination  of  certain  circumstances  in  their  cutting  and 
structure.  Lapidaries  often  expose  the  light-blue  variety  of  sapphire  to  the  action  of 
fire,  in  order  to  render  it  white  and  more  brilliant ;  but  with  regard  to  those  found  at 
Expailly,  in  France,  fire  deepens  their  color. 

3.  Chry*oberyl9  called  by  Hauy,  Cymophane,  and  by  others,  Prismatic  corundum,  ranks 
next  in  hardness  to  sapphire,  being  8*5  on  the  same  scale  of  estimation.  Its  specific  grav- 
ity is  3*754.    It  usually  occurs  in  rounded  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  but  it  is  also 
found  crystallized  in  many  forms,  of  which  8-sided  prisms  with  8-sided  summits  are  per- 
haps the  most  frequent.    Lustre  vitreous,  color  asparagus  green,  passing  into  greenish- 
white  and  olive-green.    It  shows  a  bluish  opalescence,  a  light  undulating,  as  it  were,  in 
the  stone,  when  viewed  in  certain  directions ;  which  property  constitutes  its  chief  at- 
traction  to  the  jeweller.     When  polished,  it  has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  yellow 
diamond ;  and  from  its  hardness  and  lustre  is  considerably  valued.     Good  specimens 
of  it  are  very  rare.    It  has  been  found  only  in  the  alluvial  deposites  of  rivers,  along  with 
othei  species  of  gems.     Thus  it  occurs  in  Brazil,  along  with  diamonds  and  prismatic  to- 
paz ;  also  in  Ceylon.     Its  constituents  are  alumina,  68*66 ;  glucina,  16*00 ;  silica,  6*00 ; 
protoxyde  of  iron,  4*7 ;  oxyde  of  titanium,  2*66 ;  moisture,  0*66 ;  according  to  Seybert's 
analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Brazil.  It  is  difficultly  but  perfectly  fusible  before  the  blow- 
pipe, with  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus.  In  composition  it  differs  entirely  from  sapphire, 
or  the  rhombohedral  corundum. 

4.  Spinelle  Ruby,  called  Dodecahedral  corundum,  by  some  mineralogists,  and  Balas 
ruby,  by  lapidaries.  Its  hardness  is  8.  Specific  gravity,  3*523.  Its  fundamental  form  is 
the  hexahedron,  bnt  it  occurs  crystallized  in  many  secondary  forms :  octahedrons,  tetra- 
hedrons, and  rhombohedrons.  Fracture,  conchoidal ;  lustre,  vitreous ;  color,  red,  passing 
into  blue  and  green,  yellow,  brown,  and  black ;  and  sometimes  it  is  nearly  white.  Red 
spinelle  consists  of  alumina,  74*5 ;  silica,  15*5 ;  magnesia,  8*25 ;  oxyde  of  iron,  1.5 ',  lime, 
0*75.  Vanquelin  discovered  6*18  per  cent,  of  chromic  acid  in  the  red  spinelle.  The 
red  varieties  exposed  to  heat  become  black  and  opaque ;  on  cooling,  they  appear  first 
green,  then  almost  colorless,  but  at  last  resume  their  red  color.  Pleonatte  is  a  variety 
which  yields  a  deep  green  globule  with  borax. 

Crystals  of  spinelle  from  Ceylon  have  been  observed  imbedded  in  limestone,  mixed 
with  mica,  or  in  rocks  containing  adularia,  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  primitive 
district.  Other  varieties  like  the  pleonaste  occur  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  rocks  ejected 
by  Vesuvius.  Crystals  of  it  are  often  found  in  diluvial  and  alluvial  sand  and  gravel, 
along  with  true  sapphires,  pyramidal  zircon,  and  other  gems ;  as  also  with  octahedral  iron 
ore,  in  Ceylon.  Blue  and  pearl-gray  varieties  occur  in  Sudermannland,  in  Sweden,  im- 
bedded in  granular  limestone.  Pleonaste  is  met  with  also  in  the  diluvial  sands  of  Cey- 
lon. Clear  and  finely  colored  specimens  of  spinelle  are  highly  prized  as  ornamental 
stones.  When  the  weight  of  a  good  spinelle  exceeds  4  carats,  it  is  said  to  be  valued  at 
half  the  price  of  a  diamond  of  the  same  weight.  M.  Brard  has  seen  one  at  Paris  which 
weighed  215  grams. 

5.  Zircon  or  Hyacinth.  Its  fundamental  form  is  an  isosceles  4-sided  pyramid ;  and 
the  secondary  forms  have  all  a  pyramidal  character.  Fracture,  conchoidal,  uneven; 
lustre,  more  or  less  perfectly  adamantine  colors,  red,  brown,  yellow,  gray,  green,  white  ; 
which,  with  the  exception  of  some  red  tints,  are  not  bright.  Hardness,  7*5.  Specific 
gravity,  4*5.  Zircon  and  hyacinth  consist,  according  to  Klaproth,  of  almost  exactly  the 
same  constituents;  namely,  zirconia,  70 ;  silica,  25;  oxyde  of  iron,  5.  In  the  white 
zirconia  there  is  less  iron  and  more  silica.  Before  the  blowpipe  the  hyacinth  loses  its 
color,  but  does  not  melt.  The  brighter  zircons  are  often  worked  up  into  a  brilliant  form, 
for  ornamenting  watch  cases.  As  a  gem,  hyacinth  has  no  high  value.  It  has  been  oAen 
confounded  with  other  stones,  but  its  very  great  specific  gravity  makes  it  to  be  readily 
recognised. 

6.  Topaz.  The  fundamental  form  is  a  scalene  4-sided  pyramid ;  but  the  secondary 
forms  have  a  prismatic  character ;  and  are  frequently  observed  in  oblique  4-sided  prisms, 
acuminated  by  4  planes.  The  lateral  planes  of  the  prism  are  longitudinally  striated. 
Fractal  e,  conchoidal,  uneven  ;  lustre,  vitreous ;  colors,  white,  yellow,  green,  blue ;  gen- 
erally of  pale  shades  Hardness,  8 ;  specific  gravity,  3*5.  Prismatic  topaz  consists,  ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  >f  alumina,  57-45;  silica,  34*24;  fluoric  acid,  7*75.  In  a  strong 
heat  the  faces  of  crystallization,  but  not  those  of  cleavage,  are  covered  with  small  blis- 
ters, which  however  immediately  crack.  With  borax,  it  melts  slowly  into  a  transparent 
glass.  Its  powder  colors  the  tincture  of  violets  green.  Those  crystals  which  possess 
different  faces  of  crystallization  on  opposite  ends,  acquire  the  opposite  electricities  on 
beinsr  heated.    By  friction,  it  acquires  positive  electricity. 

Most  perfect  crystals  of  topaz  have  been  found  in  Siberia,  of  green,  blue,  and  white 
colors,  along  with  beryl,  in  the  UraJian  and  Altai  mountains,  as  also  in  Kamschatka  ;  in 
Brazil,  where  they  generally  occur  in  loose  crystals,  and  pebble  forms  of  bright  yel- 
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low  colore;  and  in  Muela,  in  Ana  Minor,  in  pale  straw-yellow  regular  crystals.  They 
are  also  met  with  in  the  granitic  detritus  of  Cairngorm,  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  blue 
varieties  are  absurdly  called  oriental  aquamarine,  by  lapidaries.  If  exposed  to  heat,  the 
Saxon  topaz  loses  its  color  and  becomes  white ;  the  deep  yellow  Brazilian  varieties  as- 
sume a  pale  pink  hue ;  and  are  then  sometimes  mistaken  for  spinelle,  to  which,  however, 
they  are  somewhat  inferior  in  hardness.  Topaz  is  also  distinguishable  by  its  doable 
refractive  property.  Tavernier  mentions  a  topaz,  in  the  possession  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
which  weighed  157  carats,  and  cost  20,000/.  sterling.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  museum 
of  natural  history  at  Paris  which  weighs  4  ounces  2  gros. 
Topazes  are  not  scarce  enough  to  be  much  valued  by  the  lapidary. 

7.  Emerald  and  Beryl  are  described  in  their  alphabetical  places.  Emerald  loses  its 
lustre  by  eand]e-light ;  but  as  it  appears  to  most  advantage  when  in  the  company  of  dia- 
monds, it  is  frequently  surrounded  with  brilliants,  and  occasionally  with  pearls.  Beryl  is 
the  aquamarine  of  the  jewellers,  and  has  very  little  estimation  among  lapidaries. 

8.  Garnet.    See  this  stone  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

9.  CkryeoHie,  called  Peridot,  by  Hauy  j  probably  the  topaz  of  the  ancients,  as  our  topaz 
was  their  chrysolite.  It  is  the  softest  of  the  precious  stones,  being  scratched  by  quartz 
and  the  file.    It  refracts  double. 

10.  Quartz,  including,  as  sub-species,  jSmethyrt,  Rock-crystal,  Rost-quam ,  Prose,  or 
Chryeoprmm,  and  several  varieties  of  calcedony,  as  Cat't-eye,  Plarma,  Chryeopnue,  Onyx, 
Sardonyx,  &c  Lustre,  vitreous,  inclining  sometimes  to  resinous  j  colors,  very  various; 
fiactare,  conchoidal;  hardness,  7;  specific  gravity,  2*69. 

1 1.  Opal,  or  uncleavable  quartz.  Fracture,  conchoidal ;  lustre,  vitreous  or  resinous  { 
colors,  white,  yellow,  red,  brown,  green,  gray.  Lively  play  of  light  j  hardness,  5'5  to 
8-5;  specific  gravity,  2-091.  It  occurs  in  small  kidney-shaped  and  stalactitic  shapes, 
and  huge  tuberose  concretions.  The  phenomena  of  the  play  of  colors  in  precious 
opal  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  regular 
structure  of  the  mineral.  Hydrophone,  or  oculis  mundi,  is  a  variety  of  opal  without 
transparency,  but  acquiring  it  when  immersed  in  water,  or  in  any  transparent  fluid. 
Precious  opal  was  found  by  Klaproth  to  consist  of  silica,  90;  water,  10;  which  is  a 
very  curious  combination.  Hungary  has  been  long  the  only  locality  of  precious  opal, 
where  it  occurs  near  Caschau,  along  with  common  and  semi-opal,  in  a  kind  of  porphyry. 
Fine  varieties  have,  however,  been  lately  discovered  in  the  Faroe  islands;  and  most  beau* 
tiful  ones,  sometimes  quite  transparent,  near  Gracias  a  Bios,  in  the  province  of  Hondu- 
ras, America.  The  red  and  yellow  bright  colored  varieties  of  fire-opal  are  found  near 
Zimapan,  in  Mexico.  Precious  opal,  when  fashioned  for  a  gem,  is  generally  cut  with  a 
convex  surface ;  and  if  large,  pure,  and  exhibiting  a  bright  play  of  colors,  is  of  consid- 
erable value.  In  modern  times,  fine  opals  of  moderate  bulk  have  been  frequently  sold 
at  the  price  of  diamonds  of  equal  size :  the  Turks  being  particularly  fond  of  them.  The 
estimation  in  which  opal  was  held  by  the  ancients  is  hardly  credible.  They  called  it 
Paideros,  or  Child  beautiful  as  love.  Nonius,  the  Roman  senator,  preferred  banishment 
to  parting  with  his  favorite  opal,  which  was  coveted  by  Mark  Antony.  Opal  which  ap- 
pears quite  red  when  held  against  the  light,  is  cm  lied  girasol  by  the  French ;  a  name  also 
given  to  the  sapphire  or  corundum  asterias  or  star-stone. 

12.  Tmrquou  or  Calaiie.  Mineral  turquois  occurs  massive r  fine-grained,  impalpable; 
fracture,  conchoidal ;  color,  between  a  blue  and  a  green,  soft,  and  rather  bright ;  opaque ; 
hardness,  6 ;  spec,  grav  ,  2  83  to  3*0.  Its  constituents  are  alumina,  73 ;  oxyde  of  copper, 
4*5;  oxyde  of  iron,  4;  water,  18;  according  to  Br.  John.  But  by  Berzelius,  it  consists 
of  phosphate  of  alumina  and  lime,  silica,  oxydes  of  copper,  and  iron,  with  a  little  water, 
tt  has  been  found  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nichabour  in  the  Khorassan,  in  Persia ; 
and  is  very  highly  prized  as  an  ornamental  stone  in  that  country.  There  is  a  totally  dif. 
street  kind  of  turquois,  called  bone  lurquou,  which  seems  to  be  phosphate  of  lime  colored 
with  oxyde  of  copper.  When  the  oriental  stone  is  cut  and  polished,  it  forms  a  pleasing 
gem  of  inferior  value.  Malachite,  or  mountain  green,  a  compact  carbonate  of  copper, 
has  been  substituted  sometimes  for  turquois,  but  their  shades  are  different.  Malachite 
yields  a  green  streak,  and  turquois  a  white  one. 

13.  Lapis  lazuli  is  "f  little  value,  on  account  of  its  softness. 

LAZUXITE  (Kng.  and  Fr. ;  LazulitKQtrm.);  is  a  blue  vitreous  mineral,  crystalliz- 
ing in  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons;  spec.  grav.  2*76  to  2*94;  scratches  glass;  affords 
a  little  water  by  calcination ;  fusible  into  a  white  glass;  dissolves  in  acids  with  loss 
of  color;  solution  leaves  an  alkaline  residuum,  after  being  treated  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  calcined.  It  consist*  of  silica,  35*8 ;  alumina,  84  8 ; 
soda,  M*2;  sulphur,  3*1 ;  carbonate  of  lime,  8*1.  This  beautiful  stone  affords  the 
native  ultramarine  pigment,  which  was  very  costly  till  a  mode  of  making  it  artificially 
was  lately  discovered^    See  Ultiumarins. 

L£AD.    (Plomb,  Fr. ;  Blei,  Germ.)  This  is  one  of  the  metals  most  anciently  known 
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being  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses.  It  has  a  gray  bine  color,  with  a  bright  metal 
lie  lustre  wlicr  newly  cut,  but  it  becomes  soon  tarnished  and  earthy  looking  in  th< 
air.  Its  texture  is  close,  without  perceptible  cleavage  or  appearance  of  structure ;  th< 
specific  gravity  of  common  lead  is  11*852;  but  of  the  pure  metal,  from  11*38  U 
11*44.  It  is  very  malleable  and  ductile,  but  soft  and  destitute  of  elasticity;  fusibl 
it  612°  Fahr.  by  Crighton,  at  684°  by  Kupfer,  and  crystallizable  on  cooling,  ink 
octahedrons  implanted  into  each  other  so  as  to  form  an  assemblage  of  four-eide< 
pyramids. 

There  are  four  oxydes  of  lead.  1.  The  suboxyde,  of  a  grayish-blue  color,  whicl 
forms  a  kind  of  crust  upon  a  plate  of  lead  long  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  procured  in  i 
perfect  state  by  calcining  oxalate  of  lead  in  a  retort ;  the  dark  gray  powder  which  re 
mains,  is  the  pure  suboxyde.  2.  The  protoxyde  is  obtained  by  exposing  melted  lead  t< 
the  atmosphere,  or,  more  readily,  by  expelling  the  acid  from  the  nitrate  of  lead  by  heat  ii 
a  plutinum  crucible.  It  is  yellow,  and  was  at  one  time  prepared  as  a  pigment  by  cal 
cining  lead  ;  but  is  now  superseded  by  the  chromate  of  this  metal.  Litharge  is  merel* 
this  oxyde  in  the  form  of  small  spangles,  from  having  undergone  fusion ;  it  is  more  o 
less  contaminated  with  iron,  copper,  and  sometimes  a  little  silver.  It  contains  likewise 
some  carbonic  acid.  The  above  oxyde  consists  of  104  of  metal,  and  8  of  oxygen,  it 
prime  equivalent  being  112,  upon  the  hydrogen  scale;  and  it  is  the  base  of  all  the  salt: 
of  lead.  3.  The  plumbeous  suroxyde  of  Berzelius,  the  sesquioxyde  of  some  British  chem 
ists,  is  the  well  known  pigment  called  red  lkad  or  minium.  It  consists  of  100  parts  o( 
metal  and  10  of  oxygen.  4.  The  plumbic  suroxyde  of  Berzelius,  or  the  peroxyde  of  thi 
British  chemists,  is  obtained  by  putting  red  lead  in  chlorine  water,  or  in  dilute  nitric  acid 
It  is  of  a  dark  brown,  almost  black  color,  which  gives  out  oxygen  when  heated,  nnd  be 
comes  yellow  oxyde.  It  kindles  sulphur  when  triturated  with  it.  This  oxyde  is  used  bi 
the  analytical  chemist  to  separate,  by  condensation,  the  sulphurous  acid  existing  in  i 
gaseous  mixture. 

Among  the  ores  of  lead  some  have  a  metallic  aspect ;  are  black  in  substance,  ai 
well  as  when  pulverized ;  others  have  a  stony  appearance,  and  are  variously  colored 
with  usually  a  vitreous  or  greasy  lustre.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  lauer  ores  ii 
always  less  than  5.  The  whole  of  them,  excepting  the  chloride,  become  more  or  lesi 
speedily  black,  with  sulphureted  hydrogen  or  with  hydrosulphurets;  and  are  easil* 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  upon  charcoal,  with  a  flux  of  carbonate  of  soda,  after  the; 
have  been  properly  roasted.  They  diifuse  a  whitish  or  yellowish  powder  over  thi 
charcoal,  which,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Aame  of  the  blowpipe  is  directed 
upon  it,  becomes  yellow  or  red ;  thus  indicating  the  two  characteristic  colors  of  the  oxjde 
of  lead. 

We  shall  not  enter  here  into  the  controversy  concerning  the  existence  of  native  lead 
which  has  been  handled  at  length  by  M.  Brongniart  in  the  Dictionnairt  du- Sciences  Nat 
unites,  article  Ploinb,  Minerahgie. 

The  lead  ores  most  interesting  to  the  arts  are : — 

1.  Galena,  sulphuret  of  lead.  This  ore  has  the  metallic  lustre  of  lead  with  a  crystal 
line  structure  derivable  from  the  cube.  When  heated  cautiously  at  the  blowpipe  it  ii 
decomposed,  the  sulphur  flies  off,  and  the  lead  is  left  alone  in  fusion ;  but  if  the  heat  to 
continued,  the  colored  surface  of  the  charcoal  indicates  the  conversion  of  the  lead  int< 
its  oxydes.  Galena  is  a  compound  of  lead  and  sulphur,  in  equivalent  proportions,  anc 
therefore  consists,  in  100  parts,  of  86}  of  metal,  and  13 §  of  sulphur,  with  which  nuinben 
the  analysis  of  the  galena  of  Clausthal  by  Westrumh  exactly  agrees.  Its  specific  grav 
ity,  when  pure,  is  7-56.  Its  color  is  blackish  gray,  without  any  shade  of  red,  and  its  now 
der  is  black,  characters  which  distinguish  it  from  blende  or  sulphuret  of  zinc.  Its  struc 
tore  in  mass  is  lamellar,  passing  sometimes  into  the  fibrous  or  granular,  and  even  compact 
It  is  brittle.  The  specular  galena,  so  called  from  its  brightly  polished  aspect,  is  remark 
able  for  forming  the  slickensides  of  Derbyshire — thin  seams,  which  explode  with  a  louc 
noise  when  accidentally  scratched  in  the  mine. 

The  argentiferous  galena  has  in  general  all  the  external  characters  of  pare  catena 
rh*»  proportions  of  silver  vary  from  one  fifth  part  of  the  whole,  as  at  Tarnowitz,  in  Site 
sia,  to  three  parts  in  ten  thousand,  as  in  the  ore  called  by  the  German  miners  Weisgultl 
gerz ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  whenever  this  lead  ore  contains  above  5  per  cent,  of 
silver,  several  other  metals  are  associated  with  it.  The  mean  proportion  of  silver  in 
galena,  or  that  which  makes  it  be  considered  practically  as  an  argentiferous  ore,  because 
the  silver  may  be  profitably  extracted,  is  about  two  parts  in  the  thousand.  See  Silver, 
The  above  rich  silver  ores  were  first  observed  in  the  Freyberg  mines,  called  Hbnmels- 
furst  and  Beschertgluck,  combined  with  sulphuret  of  antimony ;  but  they  have  been  no- 
ticed *«ince  in  the  Hartz,  in  Mexico,  and  several  other  places. 

The  antimonial  galena  (Bournonite)  exhales  at  the  blowpipe  the  odor  peculiar  to  anti 
fflony,  and  coats  the  charcoal  with  a  powder  partly  white  and  partly  red.  It  usually  con 
tains  some  arsenic 
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2.  The  Se!emmret  of  lead  resembles  -galena,  but  its  tint  is  bluer.  Its  chemical  char 
acters  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  depended  on  for  distinguishing  it.  At  the 
blowpipe  it  exhales  a  very  perceptible  smell  of  putrid  radishes.  Nitric  acid  liberates 
the  selenium.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  oxyde  of  selenium  of  a  carmine  red  rises  along 
with  scknic  acid,  white  and  deliquescent.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  ore  varies  from 
*8to7*G9. 

3.  Native  minium  or  red  lead  has  an  earthy  aspf-ct,  of  a  lively  and  nearly  pure  red 
eofor,  -bat  sometimes  inclining  to  orange.  It  occurs  pulverulent,  and  also  compact, 
with  a  fracture  somewhat  lamellar.  M  hen  heated  at  the  blowpipe  upon  charcoal,  it  it 
readily  reduced  to  metallic  lead.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  4-6  to  8*9.  This  ore 
is  rare. 

4.  Ptamb-gomme. — This  lead  ore,  as  singular  in  appearance  as  in  composition,  is 
of  a  ditty  brownish  or  orange-yellow,  and  occurs  under  the  form  of  globular  or  gum-like 
concretions.  It  has  also  the  lustre  and  translucency  of  gum ;  with  somewhat  of  a 
pearly  aspect  at  times.  It  is  harder  than  fluor  spar.  It  consists  of  oxyde  of  lead,  40  j 
alumina,  37;  water,  18*8;  foreign  matters  and  loss,  4-06;  in  100.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  found  only  at  Huelgoet,  near  Poullaouen,  in  Brittany,  covering  with  its  tears  or 
small  concretions  the  ores  of  white  lead  and  galena  which  compose  the  veins  of  that 
lead  mine. 

5.  White  lead,  carbonate  of  lead. — This  ore,  in  its  purest  state,  is  colorless  and  trans* 
parent  hie  glass,  with  an  adamantine  lustre.  It  may  be  recognised  by  the  following 
characters.—- 

Its  specific  gravity  is  from  6  to  6-7 ;  it  dissolves  with  more  or  less  ease,  and  with 
effervescence,  in  nitric  acid ;  becomes  immediately  black  by  the  action  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen,  and  melts  on  charcoal  before  the  blowrire  into  a  button  of  lead.  According  to 
Klaproth,  the  carbonate  of  Leadhills  contains  82  parts  of  oxyde  of  lead,  and  16  of  car- 
bonic acid,  in  98  parts.  This  mineral  is  tender,  scarcely  scratches  calc-spar,  and  breaks 
easily  with  a  waved  concjioidal  fracture.  It  possesses  the  double  refracting  property  in  a 
very  rush  decree ;  the  double  image  being  very  visible  on  looking  through  the  fiat  facet 
of  the  prismatic  crystals.  Its  crystalline  forms  are  very  numerous,  and  are  referribie  to 
the  octahedron,  and  the  pyramidal  prism. 

6.  Vitreous  leaa\  or  sulphate  of  lead. — This  mineral  closely  resembles  carbonate  of 
lead ;  so  that  the  external  characters  are  inadequate  to  distinguish  the  two.     But  the 

•following  are  sufficient.  When  pure,  it  has  the  same  transparency  and  lustre.  It  does 
not  effervesce  with  nitric  acid ;  it  is  but  feebly  blackened  by  sulphureted  hydrogen ;  it 
first  decrepitates  and  then  melts  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  transparent  glass,  which  be- 
comes milky  as  H  cools.  By  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  charcoal,  it  passes  first  into 
a  red  pulverulent  oxyde,  and  then  into  metallic  lead.  It  consists,  according  to  Klaproth, 
of  71  oxyde  of  lead,  25  sulphuric  acid,  2  water,  and  1  iron.  That  specimen  was  from 
Anglesea ;  the  Wanlockhead  mineral  is  free  from  iron.  The  prevailing  form  of  crystal- 
lization is  the  rectangular  octahedron,  whose  angles  and  edges  are  variously  modified. 
The  sulphato-carbonate,  and  sulphato  tri-carbonale  of  lead,  now  called  Leadhillite,  are 
tare  minerals  which  belong  to  this  head. 

7.  Phosphate  of  lead. — This,  like  all  the  combinations  of  lead  with  an  acid,  exhibits  no 
metallic  lustre,  but  a  variety  of  colors.  Before  the  blowpipe  upon  charcoal,  it  melts  into 
a  globule  externally  crystalline,  which,  by  a  continuance  of  the  heat,  with  the  addition  of 
iron  and  boractc  acid,  affords  metallic  lead.  Its  constituents  are  80  oxyde  of  lead,  18  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  1-6  muriatic  acid,  according  to  K  lap  roth's  analysis  of  the  mineral  from 
Wanlockhead.  The  constant  presence  of  muriatic  acid  in  the  various  specimens  exam- 
ined is  a  remarkable  circumstance.  The  crystalline  forms  are  derived  from  an  obtuse 
rhomboid.  Phosphate  of  lead  is  a  little  harder  than  white  lead ;  it  is  easily  scratched, 
and  its  powder  is  always  gray.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6*9.  It  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  some- 
what adamantine.  Its  lamellar  texture  is  not  very  distinct ;  its  fracture  is  wavy,  and  it 
ir  easily  frangible.  The  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  being,  according  to  M.  M  itseher* 
lien,  isomorphous  bodies,  may  replace  each  other  in  chemical  combinations  in  every  pro- 
portion, so  that  the  phosphate  of  lead  may  include  any  proportion,  from  the  smallest  fran. 
tkw  of  arsenic  acid  to  the  smallest  fraction  of  phosphoric  acid,  thus  graduating  indefi- 
nitely into  arseniate  of  lead.  The  yellowish  variety  indicates,  for  the  most  part,  the 
presence  of  arsenic  acid* 

8.  Muriate  of  lead,  HornJead,  or  m*rio-carb<mate.— This  ore  has  a  pale  yellow  color, 
is  reducible  to  metallic  lead  by  the  agency  of  soda,  and  is  not  altered  by  the  hydrosul* 
paurets.  At  the  blowpipe  it  melts  first  into  a  pale  yellow  transparent  globule,  with  salt 
of  phosphorus  and  oxyde  of  copper;  and  it  manifests  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid  by  a 
bluish  flame.  It  is  fragile,  tender,  softer  than  carbonate  of  lead,  and  is  sometimes  almost 
colorless,  with  an  adamantine  lustre.  Spec,  grav.,  606.  Its  constituents,  according  to 
Bcnelios,  are  lead,  25-84 ;  oxyde  of  lead,  57*07$  carbonate  of  lead,  6*25;  chlorine,  8*84; 
ausca,  1*46;  water,  0*54 ;  in  100  parts.     The  carbonate  is  an  accidental  ingredient,  not 
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being  in  equivalent  proportion.     Klaproth  found  chlorine,  13*67;  lead,  39*98 ;  oxyde  of 
lead,  22-57;  carbonate  of  lead,  23*78. 

9.  Jrseniate  of  lead. — Its  color  of  a  pretty  pure  yellow,  bordering  slightly  on  the 
greenish,  and  its  property  of  exhaling  by  the  joint  action  of  fire  and  charccal  a  very 
distinct  arsenical  odor,  are  the  only  characters  which  distinguish  this  ore  from  the  rhos- 
phate  of  lead.  The  form  of  the  arseniate  of  lead,  when  it  is  crystallized,  is  a  prism  with 
six  faces,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  phosphate  of  lead.  When  pure,  it  is  redu- 
cible upon  charcoal,  before  the  blowpipe,  into  metallic  lead,  with  the  copious  exhalation 
of  arsenical  fumes;  but  only  in  part,  and  leaving  a  crystalline  globule,  w>ien  it  contain! 
any  phosphate  of  lead.  The  arseniate  of  lead  is  tender,  friable,  sometimes  even  pulve- 
rulent, and  of  specific  gravity  5*04.  That  of  Johann-Georgenstadt  consists,  according  to 
Rose,  of  oxyde  of  lead  77*5;  arsenic  acid  12*5;  phosphoric  acid  7*5,  and  muriatic 
acid  1-5. 

10.  Red  lead,  or  Chromate  of  lead. — This  mineral  is  too  rare  to  require  consideration 
in  the  present  work. 

11.  Plomb  vauquelmite.    Chromate  of  tead  and  copper. 

12.  Yellow  lead.    MolybdaUof  lead. 

13.  Tungstate  of  Uad. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  several  species  of  lead  ore,  we  may  remark,  that  galena 
is  the  only  one  which  occurs  in  sufficiently  great  masses  to  become  the  object  of  mining 
and  metallurgy.  This  mineral  is  found  in  small  quantity  among  the  crystalline  primitive 
rocks,  as  granite.  It  is  howevei  among  the  oldest  talc-schists  and  clay  slates,  that  it  usu- 
ally occurs.  But  galena  is  much  more  abundant  among  the  transition  rocks,  being  its 
principal  locality,  where  it  exists  in  interrupted  beds,  masses,  and  more  ran>  in  veins. 
The  blackish  transition  limestone  is  of  all  rocks  that  which  contains  most  galena ;  as  at 
Pierreville  in  Normandy ;  at  Clausthal,  Zellerfeldt,  and  most  mines  cf  the  Harz ;  at  Fahlun, 
in  Sweden ;  in  Derbyshire  and  North umberU  Ad,  &c.  In  the  transition  graywacke  of  the 
south  of  Scotland,  the  galena  mines  of  Leadhills  occur.  The  galena  of  the  primitive 
formations  contains  more  silver  than  that  of  the  calcareous. 

The  principal  lead  mines  at  present  worked  in  the  world,  are  the  following:  1. 
Poullaoucn  and  Huelgoet  near  Carhaix  in  France,  department  of  Finisterre,  being  veins 
of  galena,  which  traverse  a  clay  slate  resting  u]>on  granite.  They  have  heen  known  for 
upwards  of  three  centuries ;  the  workings  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  upwards  of  300  yards, 
and  in  1816  furnished  500  tons  of  lead  per  annum,  out  of  which  1034  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois of  silver  were  extracted.  2.  At  Villeforte  and  Viallaz,  department  of  the  Lozere, 
are  galena  mines  said  to  produce  100  tons  of  lead  per  annum,  with  400  kilogrammes  of 
silver  (880  lbs.  avoird.).  3.  At  Pezey  and  Macot,  to  the  east  of  Mouticis  in  Sa^oy,  a 
galena  mine  exists  in  talc-schist,  which  has  produced  annually  200  ton?  of  lead,  and 
about  600  kilogrammes  of  silver  (1320  lbs.  avoird.).  4.  The  mine  of  Vedrin,  near 
Namur  in  the  Low  Countries,  is  opened  upon  a  vein  of  galena,  traversing  compact  lime- 
stone of  a  transition  district ;  it  has  furnished  200  tons  of  lead,  from  which  385  pounds 
avoird.  of  silver  were  extracted.  5.  In  Saxony  the  galena  mines  are  so  rich  in  silver  as 
to  make  the  lead  be  almost  overlooked.  They  are  enumerated  under  silver  ores.  6.  The 
lead  mines  of  the  Harz  have  been  likewise  considered  as  silver  ores.  7.  Those  of  Bley- 
berg  in  the  Eifel  are  in  the  same  predicament.  8.  The  galena  mines  of  Bleyberg  and 
Viliach  in  Carinthia,  in  compact  limestone.  9.  In  Bohemia,  to  the  south-west  of  Prague. 
10.  The  mines  of  Joachimsthal,  and  Bleystadt,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Erzgcbirge, 
produce  argentiferous  galena.  11.  There  are  numerous  lead  mines  in  Spain,  the  most 
important  being  in  the  granite  hills  of  Linares,  upon  the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Moreno,  and  in  the  district  of  the  small  town  of  Canjagar.  Sometimes  enormous  masses 
of  galena  are  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Linares.  There  are  also  mines  of  galena  In 
Catalonia,  Grenada,  Murcia,  and  Almeria,  the  ore  of  the  last  locality  being  generally  poor 
in  silver.  12.  The  lead  mines  of  Sweden  are  very  argentiferous,  and  worked  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  the  silver.  13.  The  lead  mines  of  Daouria  are  numerous  and  rich,  lying  in  a 
transition  limestone,  which  rests  on  primitive  rocks ;  their  lead  is  neglected  on  account 
of  the  silver. 

14.  Of  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  Great  Britain  is  that  which  annually  produces  the 
greatest  quantity  of  lead.  Accort}'  ig  to  M.  Villefosse,  in  his  Mcketse  Minerale,  published 
in  1810,  we  had  furnished  every  .  rxi  12,500  tons  of  lead,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  Europe 
taken  together,  did  not  produce  so  much ;  but  from  more  recent  documents,  that  estimate 
teems  to  have  been  too  low.  Mr.  Taylor  has  rated  the  total  product  of  the  United  King* 
dom  per  ammm  at  31,900  tons,  a  quantity  fully  2J  times  greater  than  the  estimate  of 
Villefosse  (see  Conybeare  and  Phillips's  Geology,  p.  354).  Mr.  Taylor  distributes  thit 
product  among  the  different  districts  as  follows  :— 
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Wales,  (Flintshire  and  Denbighshire) 7,600 

Scotland,  (in  transition  graywacke)         -       .-        -        -        -  2,800 

Durham,  Cumberland,  and  Yorkshire,  (in  carboniferous  lime)  19,000 

Derbyshire,  (probably  in  carboniferous  lime)  -  1,000 

Shropshire 800 

Devon  and  Cornwall,  (transition  and  primitive  rocks)     -        -  800 

Total 81,900 

We  thus  see  that  Cumberland,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
York,  furnish  of  themselves  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  total  product  Derbyshire  was 
formerly  much  more  productive.  In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  the  lead  ore  is  found 
hi  veins  in  kill**,  a  clay-slate  passing  into  graywacke.  In  North  Wales  and  the  adja- 
cent counties,  as  well  as  in  Cumberland  and  Derbyshire,  the  lead  occurs  in  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone. 

In  1885  the  total  produced  was  estimated,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  at  4  ft.  112  tons;  of  which 
19,626  were  furnished  by  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Cumberland ;  the  mines  of  Mr. 
~  si  alone,  yielding  10,000.    In  1847,  the  total  produce  was  as  follows :— 




Lead  Ore. 

Lead. 

England       .... 
Wales-      .-       -       • 
Ireland        .... 
Scotland      .... 
Isle  of  Man-        -        -        - 

Total 

Tons 

59,614* 

18,147* 

2,261 

1,159 

2,575 

Tona 
89,607* 
12,294 

1,880 
822* 

1,699 

88,747 

55,708 

The  English  lead-miners  distinguish  three  different  kinds  of  depositee  of  lead  ore} 
mhe  setae,  pipe-vein*,  and  Jlat-venu.  The  English  word  vein  corresponds  to  the  French 
term  fiUm;  but  miners  make  use  of  it  indillcrenlly  in  England  and  France,  to  indicate 
all  the  depoeitea  of  this  ore,  adding  an  epithet  to  distinguish  the  different  forms;  thus, 
rake  seta*  are  true  veins  in  the  geological  acceptation  of  the  word  vein ;  pipe-veins  are 
masses  usually  very  narrow,  and  of  oblong  shape,  mast  frequently  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  rocky  strata  |  and  flat-vein*  are  small  beds  of  ores  interposed  in  the  middle  ot 
these  strata. 

Rak+*xims  are  the  most  common  form  in  which  lead  ore  occurs  in  Cumberland* 
They  are  in  general  narrower  in  the  sandstone  which  covers  the  limestone,  than  in  the 
calcareous  beds.  A  thickness  of  less  than  a  foot  in  the  former,  becomes  suddenly  3  er 
4  feet  in  the  latter;  in  the  rich  vein  of  Hudgillburq,  the  thickness  is  17  feet  in  the 
Gnat  Hmeatom,  while  it  does  not  exceed  3  feet  in  the  overlying  WaiersiU  or  sandstone* 
This  influence  exercised  on  the  veins  by  the  nature  of  the  enclosing  rock,  is  instructive  j 
it  determines  at  the  same  time  almost  uniformly  their  richness  in  lead  ore,  an  observation 
similar  to  what  baa  been  made  in  other  countries,  especially  in  the  veins  of  Kongsburg 
in  Norway.  The  Cumberland  veins  are  constantly  richer,  the  more  powerful  they  are,  in 
the  portions  which  traverse  the  calcareous  rocks,  than  in  the  beds  of  sandstone,  and  more 
particularly  the  schistose  rocks.  It  is  rare  in  the  rock  called  plate  (a  solid  slaty  day) 
for  the  vein  to  include  any  ore;  it  is  commonly  filled  with  a  species  of  potter's  earth; 
The  upper  calcareous  beds  are  also  in  general  more  productive  than  the  lower  ones.  la 
meat  of  these  mines,  the  veins  were  not  worked  till  lately  below  the  fifth  calcareous  bed 

J  the  four-mthom  limestone),  which  is  307  yards  beneath  the  mill-stone  grit ;  and  as  the 
Irst  limestone  stratum  is  108  yards  beneath  it,  it  follows  that  the  thickness  of  the  part 
of  the  ground  where  the  veins  are  rich  in  lead  does  not  in  general  exceed  200  yards.  It 
appears  however  that  veins  have  been  mined  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alston  Moor,  down- 
wards to  the  eleventh  calcareous  stratum,  or  Tyne  bottom  limestone,  which  is  418  yards 
under  the  millstone-grit  of  the  coal  formation,  immediately  above  the  whin-sill ;  and  that 
they  nave  been  followed  above  the  first  limestone  stratum,  as  high  as  the  grindstone  aUl, 
which  is  only  83  yards  below  the  same  stratum  of  millstone  grit ;  so  that  in  the  total 
thickness  of  the  plumbiferous  formation  there  is  more  than  836  yards.  It  has  been 
inserted  that  lead  veins  have  been  traced  even  further  down,  into  the  Mtmerby  scar  lime* 
susae ;  but  they  have  not  been  mined.         * 

The  greatest  enrichment  of  a  vein  takes  place  commonly  in  the  points  where  its  two 
susea,  suing  not  far  asunder,  belong  to  the  same  rockf  and  its  impoverishment  oecua 
i  one  side  is  calcareous  and  the  other  a  schistose  day.     The  minerals  which  most 
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frequently  accompany  the  galena,  are  carbonate  of  lime,  filiate  of  lime,  sulphate  of 
baryta,  quartz,  and  pyrites. 

The  pipe-veins  (ama*  in  French)  are  seldom  of  great  length ;  but  some  hare  a  con- 
siderable  width ;  their  composition  bein«  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  rake-veins. 
They  meet  commonly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  two  systems,  sometimes  being  in  evident 
communication  together ;  they  are  occasionally  barren ;  bat  when  a  wide  pipe-vein  it 
metalliferous,  it  is  said  to  be  very  productive. 

The  flat  veins,  or  strata  veins,  seem  to  be  nothing  else  than  expansions  of  the  matter 
of  the  vein  between  the  planes  of  the  strata ;  and  contain  the  same  ores  as  the  veins  in 
their  vicinity.  When  they  are  metalliferous,  they  are  worked  alon?  with  the  adjacent 
rake  vein ;  and  are  productive  to  only  a  certain  distance  from  that  vein,  unless  they  get 
enriched  by  crossing  a  rake  vein.  Some  examples  have  been  adduced  of  advantageous 
workings  in  flat  veins  in  the  gieat  limestone  of  Cumberland,  particularly  in  the  mines  of 
Coalcleugh  and  Nenthead.  The  rake  veins,  however,  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the 
lead  which  Cumberland  and  the  adjacent  counties  send  every  year  into  the  market.  Mr. 
Forster  rives  a  list  of  165  lead  mines,  which  have  been  formerly,  or  are  now,  worked  hi 
that  district  of  the  kingdom. 

The  metalliferous  limestone  occupies,  in  Derbyshire,  a  length  of  about  25  miles  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  under  a  very  variable  breadth,  which  towards  the  south, 
amounts  to  25  miles.  Castleton  to  the  north,  Buxton  to  the  north-west,  and  Matlock 
to  the  south-east,  fie  nearly  upon  its  limits.  It  is  surrounded  on  almost  all  sides  by  the 
mill-stone  grit  which  covers  it,  and  which  is,  in  its  turn,  covered  by  the  coal  strata. 
The  nature  of  the  rocks  beneath  the  limestone  is  not  known.  In  Cumberland  the 
metalliferous  limestone  includes  a  bed  of  trap,  designated  under  the  name  of  tohintUL 
In  Derbyshire  the  trap  is  much  more  abundant,  and  it  is  thrice  interposed  between  the 
limestone.  These  two  rocks  constitute  of  themselves  the  whole  mineral  mass,  through  a 
thickness  of  about  550  yards,  measuring  from  the  millstone  jjrit ;  only  in  the  upper 
portion,  that  is  near  the  millstone  grit,  there  is  a  pretty  considerable  thickness  of  ar- 
gillo-ealcarcous  schists. 

Four  great  bodies  or  beds  of  limestone  are  distinguishable,  which  alternate  with 
three  masses  of  trap,  called  toadstone.  The  lead  veins  exist  in  the  calcareous  Btrata, 
but  disappear  at  the  limits  of  the  toadstone.  It  has  now  been  ascertained,  however, 
that  they  recur  in  the  limestone  underneath. 

LEAD  in  rax  Exhibition. — Sopwith,  Thomas,  F.  R.  8.,  Ac  AUenheads,  Northumber- 
land, inventor  and  producer. 

Specimens  of  lead  ores  and  associated  minerals,  with  examples  of  the  various  stapes 
of  progress  from  their  being  excavated  in  the  mine  and  carried  through  the  several  de- 
partments of  washing  and  smelting,  until  furnished  and  ready  for  the  market  in  the 
form  of  a  cake  of  silver  and  a  pig  or  piece  of  lead  known  as  W.  B.  lead. 
^  The  specimens  of  minerals  usually  associated  with  lead  ores  are  collected  from  va- 
rious mines,  and  are  fitted  together  in  a  separate  case,  under  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
hib  tor,  by  Messrs.  Cain  and  Wallace  of  Nenthead,  and  others. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  strata  in  which  these  ores  and  minerals  are  fbVnd  is 
exhibited  by  a  section  of  part  of  the  lead  mining  district  belonging  to  Wentworth 
Blackett  Beaumont,  Esq.,  at  AUenheads,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  from 
whose  mines  the  specimens  of  lead  ores  and  examples  of  process  during  conversion 
into  lead  and  silver  are  taken ;  and  a  further  illustration  of  the  geographical  struc- 
ture of  this  part  of  England  is  given  by  an  isometrical  plan  and  section  by  the  exhibit- 
or, showing  a  considerable  tract  of  mining  ground  in  the  manor  of  Alston  Moor,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland. 

The  principal  phenomena  of  mineral  veins  and  displacement  of  the  strata  in  which 
lead  ore  is  obtained  in  the  north  of  England  are  shown  by  dissected  models,  invented 
by  the  exhibitor,  and  examples  of  the  finished  products  are  contained  in  a  separate  eases 
from  Mr.  Beaumont* s  smelt-mills,  under  thodireetion  of  his  a^ent*  Mr.  Thomas  Steel! 

This  collection,  the  general  nature  of  which  is  hers  briefly  indicated,  is  intended  to 
Mlostrate  the  geological  positioo  and  usual  products  of  the  north  of  England  lead  mines. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  five  several  portions,  and  which  are  mors  particu- 
larly described  under  these  several  heads  in  the  sequel 

1.  Sections  of  strata  at  AUenheads  and  Alston. 

ft.  Models  to  illustrate  mineral  veins,  Ac 

&  Minerals  associated  with  lead  ores. 

4.  Examples  of  the  various  stages  of  progress  from  the  mine  to  the  market. 

ft.  Lead  and  silver  prepared  for  sale. 

1.  As  the  express  object  of  this  collection  is  to  afford  a  general  view  of  the  whole  of 
the  principal  features  relative  to  the  extensive  and  important  departments  of  British 
industry  connected  with  lead  mining,  and  mb  this  information  is  more  expressly  intended 
for  the  use  of  those  who  are  not  locally  conversant  with  the  physical  conditions  nndex 
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which  lead  ores  are  usually  obtained,  the  exhibitor  has  in  the  first  instance  thought 
H  necessary  to  present  clear  and  distinct  views  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  chief  lead  mines  of  the  north  of  England  are  situated,  in  order  that, 
without  going  into  pu-ely  technical  details,  which  are  only  of  local  interest,  tfye  eev- 
eral  strata  and  order  of  superposition  may  be  readily  understood. 

As  an  approximate  comparative  view  of  the  produce,  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
lead  ra;sed  in  Mr.  Beaumont's  mines  amounts  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  quantity 
rased  in  England,  abmt  one-s:xth  of  the  produce  of  Great  Britain,  and  about  one- 
tenth  of  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  including  the  British  Isles.  They  have  been 
extensively  worke-1  from  time  immemorial;  part  of  them  are  situated  in  the  manors 
belonging?  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  in  the  dales  of  East  and  West  Allen,  in  the  south- west 
part  of  Northumberland,  and  others  are  situated  in  the  wild  district  of  moors  which 
forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  county  of  Durham. 

This  part  of  the  country  happens  to  be  at  once  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  and  by  for  the  most  elevated  part  of  it  which  is  thickly  populated ;  for,  scat* 
tared  over  hills  and  dales,  which  present  an  aspect  of  verdant  cultivation  mixed  with 
heathy  moors,  are  to  be  found  some  thousands  of  inhabitants,  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  either  employed  in  lead  mines  or  smelting-mills,  or  indirectly  deriving  a  liveli- 
hood from  some  connection  with  lead-mining  business.  Allenheads  fonns  a  central 
position  in  the  midst  of  these  mines;  and  the  agent's  house,  shown  on  the  section,  is 
exactly  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  house  of  its  magni- 
tude in  Great  Britain ;  nor  are  many  of  the  cottages  of  shepherds  and  other  moor 
land  habitations  of  greater  elevation. 

The  datum  or  base  line  of  the  Allenheads  section  is  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
see*  The  drawing;  16$  feet  in  length,  is  on  a  true  scale  of  100  feet  to  an  inch ;  by  a 
true  scale  being  meant,  that  the  lengths  and  heights  are  projected  to  the  scale  or  pro- 
portion, so  that  a  true  miniature  profile  of  the  country  is  given,  as  well  as  a  correct 
red  iction  of  the  relative  siae  of  the  various  rocks.  The  extent  of  country  thus  shown 
is  not  quite  4  miles,  being  S  miles  1220  yard*. 

The  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  looking  to  the  north,  and  the  section  commences  at 
a  point  about  half  a  mile  eastward  fro-n  a  p^ace  called  Kilhope  Head,  which  is  con- 


spicuously marked  in  all  English  maps,  inasmuch  as  the  three  counties  of  Northumber- 
land. Durham,  and  Cumberland  all  meet  in  one  spot     At  about  three  qua  te  s  of  4 
i  le  from  the  point  of  commencement;  the  section  represents  the  hill  ca'  el  Kilhope 


Law ;  it  is  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  it 
the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  last-named  conntv,  being  2206  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  But  out  of  the  limits  of  this  section,  ana  about  10  miles  south-west  from  Kil- 
hope Law,  the  same  strata  which  are  here  delineated  reach  an  altitude  of  2901  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  this  is  the  highest  elevation  attained  by  the  rocks  which  form  the 
carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone  of  the  north  of  England. 

Such  being  the  stratification  of  the  central  portion  of  the  narrow  part  of  the  island 
of  which  the  coal  fields  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  form  the  extremity  on  the  east  border- 
ing an  the  German  Ocean,  for  some  distance  north  and  south  of  Newcastle,  while  a 
similar  coal  field  is  found  at  the  western  extremity  near  Whitehaven,  it  may  be  ob- 
served with  reference  to  these  coal  fields,  that  they  lie  over  or  upon  the  mountain 
limestone  formation.  The  coal  beds  so  extensively  worked  in  the  Newcastle  and  Dur- 
ham coal  mines  or  collieries,  gradually  rise  to  the  west,  and  one  by  one  crop  out  or 
baasett  according  to  the  undulations  of  the  country.  At  length,  at  about  20  miles 
west  of  the  German  Sea,  the  lowest  of  the  coal  beds  crops  out,  and  from  beneath  it 
gradually  appear  the  limestone  strata,  which  continue  to  rise  nearly  coincident  with 
the  general  rise  of  the  country,  until  they  reach  the  summit  of  Cross  Fell  (2901  feet). 
And  this  general  and  very  gradual  inclination  of  the  strata,  a  feature  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  practical  mining,  is  clearly  and  accurately  delineated  in  this  section. 

In  a  thickness  of  about  2000  feet  of  the  alternating  beds  of  sandstone,  clay,  and 
Braestone,  which  form  the  strata  of  the  mining  districts  of  Alladale,  Alston,  and  Wear- 
dale,  there  is  one  single  stratum  of  limestone,  called  the  "great  limestone,"  the  veins  in 
which  have  produced  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  ore  as  all  the  other  strata  put  to- 
gether. This  stratum  is  delineated  on  the  section,  and  may  be  observed  lying  at  a 
depth  of  about  860  feet  below  the  snmmit  of  Kilhope  Law.  Somewhat  exceeding  two 
miles  eastward  of  this,  at  Allenheads,  the  top  of  tne  great  limestone  is  230  feet  from 
the  top  of  a  shaft  called  Gin-Hill  Shaft  Its  thickness,  which  is  tolerably  uniform  over 
several  hundred  sqnare  mites  of  country,  is  about  60  feet ;  and  it  is  from  this  stratum 
of  limestouA  that  nearly  all  the  specimens  in  this  collection  have  been  obtained. 

The  dislocations  of  strata  which  constitute  for  the  most  part  impoitant  mineral  veins, 
are  exhibited  more  in  detail  in  the  series  of  geological  models  which  form  a  part  of 
this  collection:  but  some  of  the  great  features  of  displacement  may  be  noticed  on  the 
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At  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  w«*st  o£  or  left  hand  direction  from  Kilhope  Lav, 
the  great  limestone,  and  all  other  associated  beds,  are  thrown  down  a  depth  of  about 
150  feet  for  a  space  of  neariy  700  feet ;  and  again,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from 
Allenheads,  a  vast  dislocation  takes  place,  by  which  the  great  limestone,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  brought  nearly  to  the  surface,  the  amount  of  displacement  being  about  400  feet  It 
is  in  the  great  limestone  that  by  far  the  most  extensive  portion  of  the  workings  of  Al- 
lenheads lead  mines  are  situated,  and  the  galleries  drawn  on  the  section  convey  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  position  of  the  mines.  In  a  great  thickness  of  strata  above  the  great 
limestone,  only  two  beds  of  that  rock  are  found.  One  of  these  is  called  "little  Time* 
stone."  It  is  from  10  to  12  feet  thick,  and  is  75  feet  above  the  top  of  the  great  lime- 
stone. Hie  other  is  still  more  inconsiderable,  being  only  S  or  4  feet  thick,  and  is  440 
feet  above  the  great  limestone.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  exactness  this  thin  bed  is 
found  near  the  summit  of  hills,  the  intervening  spaces  having  apparently  been  removed 
by  denudation,  so  as  to  form  in  one  case  a  gap  of  6§  miles,  ana  in  anotner  of  li  miles, 
in  which  the  Tell  Top  limestone  is  entirely  cut  off. 

But  beneath  the  great  limestone,  as  will  be  qeen  by  the  lines  of  blue  color,  are  seve- 
ral beds  of  the  same  description  of  rock,  viz.,  at  distances  respectively  of  SO,  106, 190, 
250,  and  287  feet,  and  the  thickness  2,  24, 10, 15,  and  85  feet  These  are  known  by  de- 
scriptive local  names,  and  comprise  all  that  are  of  significance  as  regards  lead-mining 
operations. 

The  Allenheads  mines  being  situated  for  the  most  part  at  depths  from  the  surface 
varying  from  200  to  600  feet,  are  drained,  partly  by  ordinary  water-wheels,  some  of 
which  are  shown  on  the  section,  and  partly  by  the  new  hydraulic  engines  invented  by 
Mr.  W.  Q.  Armstrong,  and  four  of  which  are  now  used  for  draining  and  other  mining 
purposes  at  Allenheads  mines. 

Examples  of  the  variou*  Stages  of  Progreufrom  the  Mine  to  the  Market — This  part 
of  the  collection  is  arranged  in  five  cases,  each  containing  six  boxes  of  one  square  foot 
each,  being  in  all  thirty  Doxes. 

Fifteen  of  these  boxes,  in  a  line  furthest  from  the  front  ed^e  of  the  counter,  contain 
specimens  of  lead-mining  from  the. excavation  of  the  ore  in  the  mine,  and  showing  the 
several  stages  of  progress  until  ready  to  send  to  the  smelt  mill ;  and  the  other  fifteen 
boxes,  in  a  line  nearest  to  the  front  of  the  counter,  contain  specimens  of  the  ore  as^ 
prepared  for  smelting,  and  its  various  stages  of  progress  until  manufactured  into  lead 
and  the  Bilver  separated ;  these  finished  products  being  contained  in  division  No  5.  of 
this  collection. 

Case  No.  1. — Lead  ore,  as  first  separated  from  the  vein  in  which  it  is  found,  and 
which  in  this  state  is  called  "  bouse  in  the  north  of  England  lead  mines,  and  the  places 
in  which  it  is  deposited  at  the  surface  are  called  bouse  teams.  The  depositing  of  the 
ore  in  these  places  is  greatly  facilitated  at  Allenheads  by  the  use  of  tipping-frames  of  a 
new  Construction,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Armstrong,  of  the  Els  wick  Engine  Works,  near  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  This  example  is  from  a  "flats'*  vein  in  Allenheads  mines  in  the  great 
limestone,  whieh  rock  forms  the  ouriously  laminated  matrix  with  which  the  ore  is  inter- 
mixed. The  ore  and  rock  thuB  intermixed  reouire  to  be  separated  as  is  exhibited  by  the 
following  examples.  By  a  flat  vein,  or  "flats,'*  is  meant  a  horizontal  extension  of 
mineral  substances  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ordinary  vertical  or  steeply- 
inclined  veins,  which  extend  in  the  manner  of  fissures  through  the  various  beds  of  rock 
forming  the  district  The  regular  lamination  of  the  ore  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  leading 
to  speculations  on  the  origin  of  mineral  veins ;  a  subject  of  great  practical  importance. 
The  example  here  shown  is  taken  from  a  part  of  the  "flat  workings'*  at  a  distance  of 
about  20  feet  from  the  principal  or  nearly  vertical  part  of  the  vein. 

Case  No.  2. — Bouse,  or  lead  ore,  as  extracted  from  the  vein,  and  showing  an  example 
of  the  ouriously  polished  surface,  which  is  a  frequent  characteristic  of  veins,  and  which 
would  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  been  very  carefully  polished  by  artificial  means, 
many  of  the  surfaces  being  sufficiently  clear  to  reflect  the  images  of  objects  in  a  tolera- 
bly definite  form.  The  local  name  of  such  bright  and  polished  surfaces  is  "Wtdtat* 
tide*;"  and  the  suggestion  mentioned  in  the  notice  of  the  last  specimen  as  to  the  value 
of  scientific  inquiry  applies  with  stall  greater  force  to  the  class  of  phenomena  of  which 
this  is  one  of  the  most  curious  indications. 

Case  No.  3.  contains  a  portion  of  the  ordinary-bouse  or  ore  as  newly  worked  from 
the  vein,  and  much  intermixed  with  1be  materials  contained  in  Cases  1.  and  2.,  as  well 
as  with  other  earthy  and  sparry  contents  of  veins.  The  produce  of  mineral  veins  va- 
ries from  pure  jgalena,  of  which  some  species  are  shown,  to  masses  of  rock  in  spar,  in 
which  the  ore  is  so  thinly  disseminated  as  not  to  repay  the  trouble  of  extraction. 

Case  No.  4 — The  intermixed  rocks  and  ores  shown  in  preceding  cases  are  first  sub- 
jected to  "  picking"  and  then  to  "washing"  on  a  grate.  The  first  of  these  operations 
separates  from  the  general  mass  all  snch  pieces  of  galena  as  are  either  not  mixed  with 
otner  substances,  or  which  can  be  readily  separated  with  a  hammer  on  what  are  called 
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M  knocking  stones ;"  and  the  second  has  the  effect  of  clearing  away  all  earthy  matter. 
These  specimen*,  picked  from  the  heap  and  washing-grate,  are  ready  for  smelting  after 
being  reduced  with  a  hammer  to, the  size  of  the  ore  contained  in  Case  No.  9. 

Case  No.  6  contains  ordinary  bonse  or  lead  ore  taken  from  the  trunkingbox  after 
passing  through  the  wasAtno-orofe,  being;  in  fact,  a  process  of  nothing  and  sizing  with 
a  view  to  the  further  operations  exhibited  in  the  following  easea 

Case  Na  6  coutains  specimens  of  ordinary  bouse,  which,  from  the  size  of  the  piece! 
and  intermixture  of  rock  and  ore,  require  to  be  passed  through  the  rollers  of  the 
crushing-mill. 

Case  <So.  7. — Specimens  of  the  same  bouse  or  ore  after  having  passed  through  the 
rollers  of  the  crushing-milL 

Case  No.  8.— Cxi  far  the  processes  hare  consisted  simply  of  extraction  of  the  ore 
from  its  place  in  the  mine,— of  the  pure  sample*  of  ore  being  picked  out  and  washed 
and  sizeoVready  for  being  smelted  at  once  without  further  operations,— of  the  remain- 
der of  poorer  samples  being  washed  and  separated  by  an  iron  grate  or  sieve  into  two 
sizes,  the  larger  having  to  be  ground  between  rollers  to  reduce  it  to  the  same  size  as 
the  smaller,  which  had  passed  the  grate;  and  when  reduced  to  this  stage,  the  whole 
is  ready  f»  r  an  operation  called  "  notching;"  which  consists  in  placing  the  ore  in  a  tub 
with  water.  The  bottom  of  this  tub  is  a  sieve, — and  the  whole  is  subjected  to  a  rapid 
vibratory  vertical  movement  or  shaking,  by  which  a  separation  of  the  ore  takes  place. 
Tne  water  so  far  lessens  the  weight  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  downward  movement  of 
the  ore,  which  of  course  is  much  heavier  than  the  spar  and  other  materials  connected 
with  it.  The  vibratory  movement  is  sometimes  given  by  manual  labor;  along  arm 
moving  with  a  spring  is  jerked  up  and  down  by  a  Btrong  lad  jumping  on  a  raised  stand 
so  as  to  produce  the  required  motion.  The  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  machin- 
ery ;  ana  a  mo  J  el  of  a  notching  apparatus  accompanies  these  specimens.  It  repre- 
sents the  mode  in  which  the  botching  tubs  are  worked  in  some  of  Mr.  Beaumont's 
mines  in  West  Allendale :  and  both  the  mode  of  applying  the  machinery,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  model  representing  it,  are  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Joseph 
lietherington,  one  of  the  engineers  or  wrights  employed  at  these  mines. 

The  ore  is  prepared  as  has  already  been  described ;  and  after  being  shaken  in  the 
M  notching  tub,"  the  upper  part  i&  entirely  waste  or  refuse,  and  is  called  "  cuttings,"  of 
which  this  case,  No.  8,  contains  a  specimen. 

Case  No.  9  contains  lead  ore  as  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  the  hotching-tub,  and  is 
ready  for  being  smelted. 

Ca*e  No.  10  contains  what  is  called  "  undressed  smeddum,"  being  what  has  passed 
through  the  sieve  of  the  hotching-tub  into  the  box  or  case  of  water  in  Whioh  the  noteh- 
iug-tub  vibrates. 

Case  No.  11  is  the  "smeddura,"  after  being  dressed  or  cleared  from  all  foreign  sub- 
stances in  what  is  locally  called  a  "  buddle,  and  the  ore  in  being  so  washed  is  said  to 
be  "huddled." 

Case  No.  12.  In  all  operations  where  a  stream  of  running  water  is  employed  to 
waah  lead  ore,  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  ( the  smaller  particles  will  be  can  iea  away 
with  the  stream.  These  particles  are  allowed  to  settle  by  their  specific  gravity  in  what 
are  called  slime  pits,  being  merely  reservoirs  in  which  the  water  passes  over  a  long 
space  wiih  a  very  tranquil  movement.  In  the  Case  No.  12  is  an  example  ol  the 
slime  or  deposit  in  these  slime  pits  undressed. 

Gase  No.  13  contains  a  specimen  of  what  is  called  slime  ore,  having  been  extracted 
or  separated  from  the  slime  shown  in  Case  No.  12.  The  separation  is  effected  by  manu- 
al labor  in  what  are  called  "  nicking-trunks,"  and  is  made  ready  for  a  final  washing  or 
separation  in  the  "  dolly-tub." 

Case  No.  14  contains  slime  obtained,  not  by  manual  labor,  but  by  means  of  a  pa- 
tented invention  of  Mr.  Bruton's,  by  which  tne  slime,  being  first  freely  mixed  with 
water,  is  allowed  on  a  revolving  canvas  cloth,  inclined  at  a  moderate  angle,  and  upon 
which  also  drops  of  water  are  constantly  falling  so  as  to  keep  the  surface  well  wetted. 
Heavier  particles,  being  thus  free  to  move,  are  carried  up  the  slightly  inclined  sur- 
face of  the  canvas,  and  pass  round  a  roller  to  a  cistern  below,  in  whicn  they  are  de- 
posited while  the  lighter  particles  of  earthy  matter  and  spar  are  at  once  carried  down 
the  canvas  by  the  stream  of  water.  The  ore  thus  obtained  requires  finally  to  be  wash- 
ed in  the  dolly-tub,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  being  smelted. 

Case  No.  16  contains  slime  ore  as  taken  from  the  dolly-tub,  which  is  the  last  opera- 
tion connected  with  the  washing  and  dressing  of  lead  ores  as  usually  practiced  in  the 
lead  mines  belonging  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  in  the  lead  mines  generally  of  this  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  German  buddle  is  also  occasionally  used  in  dressing  slime  ores.  A  considerable 
improvement  was  made  in  this  apparatus  about  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Robert  Htagg, 
of  Middloton-in-Teesdale. 
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Cose  No.  16  exhibit*  a  specimen  of  "  selected"  or  superior  lead  ore  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  sent  to  and  deposited  at  the  smelt  mill  ready  to  be  smelted. 

Case  No.  17  contains  an  example  of  the  ordinary  or  common  lead  ore  as  prepared 
and  ready  for  smelting. 

Oases  ^  us.  18  and  19  contain  the  same  ores  (selected  and  common),  after  having  un* 
dergoue  the  operation  of  being  '*  roasted,"  or  exposed  to  suitable  temperature  in  a 
reverberator/  furnace,  the  object  being  to  free,  it  from  the  sulphur  contained  in  the 
ga  ena,  pure  specimens  of  which  consist  of  lead  86*6  and  sulphur  133. 

By  tins  process  the  ore  is  rendered  more  easily  reducible. 

Case  So.  20.  Gray  slags  formed  iii  the  process  of  ore  hearth  smelting,  and  from 
which  the  lead  is  after wurds  obtained  at  the  slag  hearth. 

Case  iNo.  21.  Black  slags  being  the  residuum  obtained  from  the  slag  hearth,  and 
whicii  assume  the  granulated  form  from  being  made  to  flow,  when  in  a  melted  state, 
into  water. 

Ctses  No*.  22  and  23  contain  examples  of  the  crystals  of  selected  and  common 
lead  as  formed  in  the  process  of  separating  or  desilvenug  the  ore:  patented  by  Mr.  H. 
1*  Pattinson,  and  first  brought  into  operation  at  Mr.  Beaumont's  smelt  mills. 

Cases  fifros.  24,  26,  and  26,  contain  specimens  of  the  fume  or  deposit  in  ihe  long  flues 
connected  with  the  smelt  mills;  that  in  No.  24  being  the  ordinary  fume  collected  in 
the  flue:  No.  26  the  same,  alter  being  roasted  for  the  ore  hearth,  aud  .No.  26  the  same 
roisied  for  the  slag  hearth.  The  flues  or  chimneys  are  built  of  stone,  8  feet  by  6  feet 
inside,  aud  upwards  of  8ft  miles  long. 

Cases  Nots.  27,  28,  and  29.  Litharge  in  the  ordinary  round  state,  and  two  varie- 
ties of  linseed  litharge  which  have  been  passed  through  a  sieve. 

Case  No.  30.  Skimmings  from  the  surface  of  melted  lead,  showing  iridescent  hues, 
which  are  frequently  of  great  intensity  and  beauty. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  quantity  of  coals  consumed  per  month  in  a  few  of  the 
principal  mines  will  show  the  exteut  to  which  steam  power  is  now  employed. 

Fowey  Consols,  1886  .....    101,246 

Godolphin,  1889        -  .....    129,801 

Fowey  Consols,  1840  .....    203,699 

United  Mines,  1842    -  -  -  -  -  -      84,862 

The  lead  mines  of  Cornwall  have  produced  of  the  argentiferous  sulphuret,  during 
five  years,  the  following  number  of  tons  of  ore  .*— 


I 

184ft. 

1841 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

Collington           ... 

950 

1,188 

1,249 

957 

625 

Uuel  Mary  Ann 

166 

192 

834 

878 

Coruubian 

420 

K.  and  W.  Haven 

16 

Huel  Trelawney 

280 

629 

883 

418 

1,296 

Camelford 

180 

K  fluel  Rose      - 

7,888 

6,191 

6,424 

5,333 

4,758 

W.  Huel  Rose     - 

84 

80 

75 

Cargol 

66 

S06 

954 

964 

505 

Oxnams    - 

188 

47 

470 

269 

Huel  Rose 

67 

875 

878 

399 

107 

Huel  Penrose 

116 

11 

Holmbush 

12 

60 

154 

102 

New  Quay 

78 

Porthleven 

8 

82 

Pentire 

84 

Cubert 

186 

354 

68 

Lemau 

30 

78 

Huel  Concord     - 

80 

80 

Huel  Trehane     - 

812 

459 

Herodscoinb 

87 

Herodsfoot 

875 

721 

1,050 

Great  Callestock  Moon 

109 

Callestock 

116 

179 

Treyorden 

28 

Huel  Penhale      - 

50 

Huel  Golden 

80 

Earthen  Consols  - 

45 
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Mine*  were  worked  at  an  early  period  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  bat  the  neighborhood  of 
Lexey  first  attracted  attentiou  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  Iu  1811 
only  three  hands  were  employed;  in  1848  there  were  at  least  800  in  the  mine.  Ilia 
mine  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  halt'  from  the  sea,  up  the  Lsxey  Valley,  where  an 
adit  is  driven  400  la  thorns  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  From  this  adit  the  shaft 
has  been  sunk  about  180  fathoms.  The  returns  of  lead  ore  for  the  last  five  years  have 
been  as  follows : — 


Tarn. 

Lead  Ore. 

Lead.      , 

Tons, 

Tons. 

1846 

. 

327 

166 

2846 

. 

220 

104 

1847 

. 

876 

247 

1848 

. 

896 

461 

1849 

... 

816 

64ft 

In  addition  to  this,  abont  200  tons  of  the  sulphuret  of  zinc  are  annually  raised. 

The  Cardiganshire  mines  were  worked  at  a  very  early  period,  probably  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Henry  V1L  encouraged  mining  by  several  grants  involving  privileges  to 
thuee  who  would  work  these  mine*.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  a 
grant  made  of  all  these  mines  to  Thomas  Thurlan  J  and  Daniel  Houghsetter,  Germane, 
who  worked  them  for  some  time.  They  eventually  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Hugh  Middleton,  who  realized  a  large  profit  by  working  them. 

The  present  value  of  the  Cardiganshire  mines  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of 
their  produce : — 


Mines, 

Lead  Ore 

Lead 

Ketnrna 

Returns. 

Tons.    Cwta 

Tons.    Cwta 

Lisburne  Mines 

2,783       0 

1,804      0    . 

Owm-y-stwyth 

688       0 

333      0 

Esgair-hir 

. 

Cwm-sebon     - 

66       0 

83      0 

Llanfair  Clydogan    - 

208      0 

134      0 

Ooginan 

1,160      0 

766      0 

Oogerddan  Mines     - 

131      0 

87      0 

Nanty-y-creiau 
Pen-y-bout-pren 

12      0 

1      0 

Cefn  ewm*bruzno     - 

•10      0 

7      0 

Bwlch  Consols 

636      0 

426      0 

Kanteos 

177      0 

106      0 

Aberystwyth  (small  mines) 

81      0 

20      0 

LUnvmaror  - 
Llanbadarn   - 

Bruu-berlian  - 

Brynarian 

40     0 

28      0 

Cwm-erfin 

116      0 

78      0 

Daren 

29      0 

20     0 

Eisfeddtbdd  - 

40    16 

14      0 

Llwyn   Malys 

82      0 

21      0 

Bwlch-ewm-erfin     - 

18      0 

12     0 

Treatment  of  the  Ores  of  Lead. 

The  mechanical  operations  performed  upon  the  lead  ores  in  Great  Britain,  to  bring 
them  to  the  degree  of  purity  necessary  for  their  metallurgio  treatment*  maybe  divided 
into  three  classes,  whose  objects  are, — 

L  7\e  totting  and  cleansing  of  the  oree  ; 

%.  The  grinding; 

8.  The  washing,  properly  to  called; 

The  a  pantos  subservient  to  the  first  objects  are  sieves,  running  budlea,  and  gratings. 
The  large  sieves  employed  in  Derbyshire  for  sorting  the  ore  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine 
into  coarse  and  fine  pieces,  is  a  wire  gauze  of  iron  ;  its  meshes  are  square,  and  an  inch 
long  in  each  aide.  There  is  a  lighter  sieve  of  wire  gauze,  similar  to  the  preceding,  for 
washing  the  mod  from  the  ore,  by  agitating  the  fragments  in  a  tub  filled  with  water. 
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Bat  ib  Derbyshire,  instead  of  nsing  this  sieve,  the  pieces  of  ore  tre  sometimes  merely 

stirred  about  with  a  shovel,  in  s  trough  filled  with  water.  This  is  called  a  tUmdmg  imddU  ; 
*  most  defective  plan. 

The  nMnmg  buddU  serves  at  once  to  sort  and  cleanse  the  ore.  It  consists  of  a  plane 
surface  made  of  slabs  or  planks,  very  slightly  inclined  forwards,  and  provided  behind 
and  on  the  sides  with  upright  ledges,  the  back  one  having  a  notch  to  admit  a  stream  of 
water.  The  ore  is  merely  stirred  about  with  a  shovel,  and  exposed  on  the  slope  to  the 
stream.  For  this  apparatus,  formerly  the  only  one  used  at  the  mines  of  Alston  Moor, 
the  following  has  been  substituted,  called  the  grate.  It  is  a  grid,  composed  of  square 
bars  of  iron,  an  inch  thick,  by  from  24  to  32  inches  long,  placed  horizontally,  and 
parallelly  to  each  other,  an  inch  apart.  There  is  a  wooden  canal  above  the  grate,  which 
conducts  a  stream  of  water  over  its  middle ;  and  an  inclined  plane  is  set  beneath  it,  which 
leads  to  a  hemispherical  basin,  about  24  inches  in  diameter,  for  collecting  the  metallic 
powder  washed  out  of  the  ore. 

The  apparatus  subservient  to  grinding  the  ore  are, — 

1.  The  bucker,  or  beater,  formed  of  a  cast-iron  plate,  3  inches  square,  with  a  socket 
in  its  upper  surface,  for  receiving  a  wooden  handle.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Alston- 
Moor,  crushing  cylinders  have  been  substituted  for  the  beating  bucker ;  but  even  now, 
in  Derbyshire,  buckers  are  generally  employed  for  breaking  the  pieces  of  mixed  ore,  called 
hnock-*ton*siuff. 

At  the  mines  of  this  county,  the  knocker's  workshop,  or  striking  floor,  is  provided 
either  with  a  strong  stool,  or  a  wall  3  feet  high,  beyond  which  there  is  a  fiat  area  4  feet 
bread,  and  a  little  raised  behind.  On  this  area,  bounded,  except  in  front,  by  small 
walls,  the  ore  to  be  bruised  is  placed.  On  the  stool,  or  wall,  a  very  hard  stone  slab,  or 
cast-iron  plate  is  laid,  7  feet  long,  7  inches  broad,  and  l\  inches  thick,  called  a  fcwocfe- 
»<oae.  The  workmen  seated  before  it,  break  the  pieces  of  mixed  ore,  called  bowse  in  Der- 
byshire, with  the  bucker. 

Crushing  machines  are  in  general  use  at  Alston  Moor,  to  break  the  mingled  ores, 
which  they  perform  with  great  economy  of  time  and  labor.  They  have  been  employed 
there  for  nearly  forty  years. 

This  machine  is  composed  of  one  pair  of  fluted  cylinders,  x  x,./Sg.  853,  and  of  two  pain 
of  smooth  cylinders  z  z,  z'  z',  which  serve  altogether  for  crushing  the  ore.  The  two 
Cylinders  of  each  of  the  three  pairs  turn  simultaneously  in  an  inverse  direction,  by 
means  cf  two  toothea  wheels,  as  at  m»  fig.  854,  upon  the  shaft  of  every  cylinder,  which 
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work  by  pairs  in  one  another.  The  motion  is  given  by  a  single  water-wheel,  of  which 
the  circle  aaa  represents  the  outer  circumference.  One  of  the  fluted  cylinders  is 
placed  in  the  prolongation  of  the  shaft  of  this  wheel,  which  carries  besides  a  east-iron 
toothed  wheel  geered  with  the  toothed  wheels  e  e,  fixed  upon  the  ends  of  two  of  the 
smooth  cylinders.  Above  the  fluted  cylinders  there  is  a  hopper,  which  discharges 
down  between  them,  by  means  of  a  particular  mechanism,  the  ore  brought  forward  by 
the  wagons  a.  These  wagons  advance  upon  a  railway,  stop  above  the  hooper,  aid 
empty  their  contents  into  it  through  a  trap-hole,  which  opens  outwardly  in  the  middle 
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of  their  bottom.*  Below  the  hopper  there  re  a  small  bucket  called  a  shoe,  into  which  the 
ore  is  shaken  down,  and  which  tnrows  it  without  ceasing  upon  the  cylinders,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constant  jolt**  given  it  by  a  crank-rod  i  (Jig.  864)  attached  to  it,  end 
moved  by  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  m.  The  shoe  is  so  regulnted,  that  too  much  ore  can 
sever  fell  upon  the  cylinders,  and  obstruct  their  movement  A  small  stream  of  water 
is  likewise  led  into  the  shoe,  which  spreads  over  the  cylinders,  and  prevents  them  from 
growing  hot  The  ore,  alter  passing  between  the  dated  rollers,  falls  npon  the  inclined 
planes  a,  m,  whieh  torn  it  over  to  one  or  other  of  the  pairs  of  smooth  rolls. 

These  are  the  essential  parts  of  this  machine ;  they  are  made  of  iron,  and  the  smooth 
anes  are  case-hardened,  or  chilled,  by  being  east  in  iron  moulds.  The  gudgeons  of 
both  kinds  move  in  brass  bushes  fixed  upon  iron  supports  fr,  made  fast  by  bolts  to  the 
strong  wood-work  basis  of  the  whole  machine.  Eacb  of  the  horizontal  bars  has  an 
oblong  slot,  at  one  of  whose  ends  is  solidly  fixed  one  of  the  plammer-blocks  or  bearers 
of  one  of  the  cylinders  /,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  slot  the  plummer-bloek  of  the  other 
cylinder  g  slides;  a  construction  which  permits  the  two  cylinders  to  come  into  con- 
tact, or  to  recede  to  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  as  circumstances  may  require. 
The  moveable  cylinder  is  approximated  to  the  fixed  one  by  means  of  the  iron  levers  x  x, 
whieh  carry  at  their  ends  the  weights  r,  and  rest  upon  wedges  m,  which  may  be  slidden 
vpon  the  inclined  plane  n.  These  wedges  then  press  the  iron  bar  o,  and  make  it  ap- 
proach the  moveable  cylinder  by  advancing  the  plummer  block  which  supports  its  axis. 
When  matters  are  so  arranged,  should  a  very  large  or  hard  piece  present  itself  to  one  of 
the  pairs  of  cylinders,  one  of  the  rollers  would  move  away,  and  let  the  piece  pass  without 
doing  injury  to  the  mechanism. 

Besides  the  three  pairs  of  cylinders  which  constitute  essentially  each  crushing  machine) 
there  is  sometimes  a  fourth,  which  serves  to  crush  the  ore  when  not  in  large  fragments, 
lor  example,  the  chat*  and  cuttings  (the  moderately  rich  and  poorer  pieces),  produced 
by  the  first  sifting  with  the  brake  sieve,  to  be  presently  described.  The  cylinders  com- 
posing that  accessory  piece,  which,  on  account  of  their  ordinary  use,  are  called  chats-rollers, 
are  smooth,  and  similar  to  the  rollers  z  z,  and  t  z'.  The  one  of  them  is  usually  placed 
upon  the  prolongation  of  the  shaft  of  the  water-wheel,  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  princi- 
pal machine ;  and  the  other,  which  is  placed  alongside,  receives  its  motion  from  the  first, 
by  means  of  toothed  wheel-work. 

The  stamp  miil  is  employed  in  concurrence  with  the  crushing  cylinders.  It  serves  par. 
tieolatiy  to  pulverize  those  ores  whose  gangue  is  too  bard  to  yield  readily  to  the  rollers, 
and  also  those  which  being  already  pulverized  to  a  certain  degree,  require  to  be  ground 
*tiU  more  finely.  The  stamps  employed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alston  Moor  are  moved 
by  water  wheels.    They  are  similar  to  those  described  under  Tin. 

Proper  rifling  or  jigging  apparatus. — The  hand  sieve  made  of  iron  wire  meshes,  of 
various  sizes,  is  shaken  with  the  two  hands  in  a  tub  of  water,  the  ore  vat,  being  held 
sometimes  horizontally,  and  at  others  in  an  inclined  position.  This  sieve  is  now  in 
general  use  only  for  the  cuttings  that  have  passed  through  the  grating,  and  which  though 
not  poor  enough  to  require  finer  grinding,  are  too  poor  for  the  brake  sieve.  When  the 
workman  has  collected  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  smaller  pieces,  he  puts  them  in  his 
round  hand  sieve,  shakes  it  in  the  ore  vat  with  much  rapidity  and  a  dexterous  toss,  till 
be  has  separated  the  very  poor  portions  called  cuttings,  from  the  mingled  parts  called 
duett,  as  well  as  from  the  pure  ore.  He  then  removes  the  first  two  qualities,  with  a 
earn*  t  hull  scraper  called  a  timp,smd  he  finds  beneath  them  a  certain  portion  of  ore  whieh 
be  reckons  to  be  pure. 

The  brake  sieve  is  rectangular,  as  well  as  the  cistern  in  which  it  is  agitated.  The 
meshes  are  made  of  strong  iron  wire,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  square.  This  sieve  is  sus- 
pended at  the  extremity  of  a  forked  lever,  or  brake,  turning  upon  an  axis  by  means  of 
two  upright  arms  about  5  feet  long,  whieh  are  pierced  with  holes  for  connecting  them 
with  bolts  or  pins,  both  to  the  sieve-frame  and  to  the  ends  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
lever.  These  two  arms  are  made  of  wrought  iron,  but  the  lever  is  made  of  wood ;  as  it 
receives  the  jolt  A  child  placed  near  its  end,  by  the  action  of  leaping,  jerks  it  smartly 
up  and  down,  to  as  to  shake,  effectually  the  sieve  suspended  at  the  other  extremity* 
Each  jolt  not  only  makes  the  fine  parts  pass  through  the  meshes,  but  changes  the  rela- 
tive position  of  those  whieh  remain  on  the  wires,  bringing  the  purer  and  heavier  pieces 
eventually  to  the  bottom.  The  mingled  fragments  of  galena,  and  the  stony  substances 
called  chats  lie  above  them;  while  the  poor  and  light  pieces  called  cuttings,  are  at  too. 
These  are  first  scraped  off  by  the  hmp,  next  the  mixed  lumps,  or  chats,  and  lastly  the  purl 
ore,  which  is  carried  to  the  bimg  heap.  The  cuttings  are  handed  to  a  particular  class  of 
workmen,  who  by  a  new  sifting,  divide  them  into  mere  stones,  or  second  cuttings,  and  into 
mixed  ore  analogous  to  chats. 

The  poor  ore,  called  chats,  is  carried  to  a  crushing  machine,  where  it  is  bruised 
beta  tea  two  cylinders  appropriated  to  this  purpose  under  the  name  of  chats  rollers ;  after 
i  k  is  sifted  afresh.    During  the  sifting  many  parcels  of  small  ore  and  stony  sub 
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stances  pass  through  the  sieve,  and  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern.  When  it 
is  two  thirds  filled,  water  is  run  slowly  over  it,  and  the  sediment  called  smitham  is  taken 
out,  and  piled  up  in  heaps.  More  being  put  into  the  tub,  a  child  lifts  up  the  ewjtham, 
and  lays  it  on  the  sieve,  which  retains  still  on  its  meshes  the  layer  of  fine  ore.  The  sifter 
now  agitates  in  the  water  nearly  as  at  first,  from  time  to  time  removing  with  the  limp 
the  lighter  matters  as  they  come  to  the  surface ;  which  being  fit  for  washing  only  in 
boxes,  are  called  buddler's  offal,  and  are  thrown  into  the  buddle  hole. 

Mr.  Petherick,  the  manager  of  Lanescot  and  the  Fowey  Consol  mines,  has  contrived 
an  ingenious  jigging  machine,  in  which  a  series  of  8  sieves  are  fixed  in  a  stationary  cir  . 
cnlar  frame,  connected  with  a  plunger  or  piston  working  in  a  hollow  cylinder,  whereby 
a  body  of  water  is  alternately  forced  up  through  the  crushed  ore  in  the  sieves,  and  then 
left  to  descend.  In  this  way  of  operating,  the  indiscriminate  or  premature  passage  of  the 
finer  pulverulent  matter  through  the  meshes  is  avoided,  because  a  regulated  stream  of 
water  is  made  to  traverse  the  particles  up  and  down.  This  mode  has  proved  profitable  in 
washing  the  copper  ores  of  the  above  mentioned  copper  mines. 

Proper  washing  apparatus.— For  washing  the  ore  alter  sifting  it,  the  running  buddle 
already  described  is  employed,  along  with  several  chests  or  buddies  of  other  kinds. 

1.  The  trunk  buddle  is  a  species  of  German  chest  (see  Mktallurgy  and  Tin)  com- 
posed of  two  parts;  of  a  cistern  or  box  into  which  a  stream  of  water  flows,  and  of  a  large 
tank  with  a  smooth  level  bottom. .  The  ore  to  be  trwtked  being  placed  in  the  box,  the 
workman  furnished  with  a  shovel  bent  up  at  its  sides,  agitates  it,  and  removes  from  time 
to  time  the  coarser  portions ;  while  the  smaller  are  swept  off  by  the  water  and  deposited 
upon  the  level  area. 

2.  The  stirring  buddle,  or  chest  for  freeing  the  sehlamms  or  slimy  stuff  from  clay,  is 
analogous  to  the  German  chests,  and  consists  of  two  parts;  namely,  1.  a  trough  which 
receives  a  stream  of  water  through  a  plug  hole,  which  is  tempered  at  pleasure,  to  admit,  a 
greater  or  less  current ;  2.  n  settling  tank  with  a  horizontal  bottom.  The  metallic  slime 
being  first  floated  in  the  water  of  the  trough,  then  flows  out  and  is  deposited  in  the  tank ; 
the  purest  parts  falling  first  near  the  beginning  of  the  run. 

3.  The  nicking  buddle  is  analogous  to  the  tables  called  dormant**  or  jumslUs  by  the 
French  miners.  See  Metallurgy.  They  hnve  at  their  upper  end  a  cross  canal  or 
spout,  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  table,  with  a  plug  hole  in  its  middle  for 
admitting  the  water.  Alongside  of  this  channel  there  is  a  slightly  inclined  plank,  called 
nicking  board,  corresponding  to  the  head  of  the  twin  table,  and  there  is  a  nearly  level 
plane  below.  The  operation  consists  in  spreading  a  thin  layer  of  the  slime  upon  the 
nicking  board,  and  in  running  over  its  surface  a  slender  sheet  of  water,  which  in  its  pro- 
gress is  subdivided  into  rills,  which  gradually  carry  off  the  muddy  matters,  and  strew 
them  over  the  lower  flat  surface  of  the  tank,  in  the  order  of  their  density. 
M^L,  4.  The  dolly  tub  or  rinsing  bucket,  fig.  855,  has  an  upright  shaft  which 

bears  the  vane  or  dolly  a  n,  turned  by  the  winch  handle.  This  apparatus 
serves  to  bring  into  a  state  of  suspension  in  water,  the  fine  ore,  already 
nearly  pure ;  the  separation  of  the  metallic  particles  from  the  earthy  ones 
HI  by  repose,  being  promoted  by  the  sides  of  the  tub  being  struck  frequently 
during  the  subsidence. 
5.  Slime  pit*. — In  the  several  operations  of  cleansing  ores  from  mud, 
in  grinding,  and  washing,  where  a  stream  of  water  is  used,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
some  of  the  finery  attenuated  portions  of  the  galena  called  sludge,  floating  in  tne  watot; 
from  being  carried  off  with  it.  Sltme  pits  or  labyrinths,  called  buddle  holes  in  Iterbydiire, 
are  employed  to  collect  that  matter,  by  receiving  the  water  to  settle,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  place  of  agitation. 

These  basins  or  reservoirs  are  about  20  feet  in  diameter,  end  from  24  to  40  inches 
deep.  Here  the  suspended  ore  is  deposited,  and  nothing  but  clear  water  is  allowed  to 
escape. 

The  workmen  employed  in  the  mechanical  preparation  of  the  ores,  are  paid,  in  Cum 
berland,  by  the  piece,  and  not  by  day's  wages.  A  certain  quantity  of  crude  ore  is  deliv- 
ered to  them,  and  their  work  is  valued  by  the  bvng,  a  measure  containing  14  ewts.  of  ore 
ready  for  smelting.  The  price  varies  according  to  the  richness  of  the  ore.  Certain  quali- 
ties are  washed  at  the  rate  of  two  and  sixpence,  or  three  shillings  the  bing ;  while  others 
are  worth  at  least  ten  shillings.  The  richness  of  the  ore  varies  from  2  to  20  bings  of 
galena  per  shift  of  ore ;  the  shift  corresponding  to  8  wagon  loads. 
*  1.  The  cleansing  and  sorting  of  the  ores  are  well  performed  in  Cumberland.  These 
operations  seem  however  to  be  inferior  to  the  cleansing  on  the  grid  steps,  grilles  a  grades^ 
of  Saxony  (See  Metallurgy),  an  apparatus  which  in  cleaning  the  ores,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  grouping  them  in  lots  of  different  qualities  and  dimensions. 

2.  The  breaking  or  braising  by  means  of  the  crushing  machine,  is  much  more  expedi- 
tious than  the  Derbyshire  process  by  burkers ;  for  the  machine  introduces  not  only  great 
economy  into  the  breaking  operation,  but  it  likewise  diminishes  considerably  the  kiss  of 
galena ;  for  stamped  ores  may  be  often  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  cylinders  without 
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waste,  while  a  portion  of  them  would  have  been  lost  with  the  water  that  runs  from  the 
•Samp  mOL  The  use  of  these  rollers  may  therefore  l>e  considered  as  one  of  the  happiest 
innovations  hitherto  made  in  the  mechanical  preparation  of  ores. 

3.  The  brake  sieves  appear  to  be  preferable  to  the  hand  ones. 

4.  The  system  of  washing  used  in  Cumberland  differs  essentially  from  that  of  Brit- 
tany. The  slime  pits  are  constructed  with  much  less  care  than  in  France  and  Germany. 
They  never  present,  as  in  these  countries,  those  long  windings  backwards  and  forwards, 
whence  they  hare  been  called  labyrinths ;  probably  because  the  last  deposites,  which  are 
washed  with  profit  in  France  and  Germany,  could  not  be  so  in  Cumberland.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  introduction  of  brake  tables  (tablet  a  *e<ou*s$st  see 
Metalxusgy)  would  enable  deposites  to  be  saved,  which  at  present  run  to  waste  in 
England. 

5.  From  what  we  have  now  said  about  the  system  of  washing,  and  the  basins  of  de- 
posite or  settling  cisterns,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  operation  followed  in  Cumberland  is 
more  expeditious  than  that  used  in  Brittany,  but  it  furnishes  less  pure  ores,  and  occasions 
more  considerable  waste;  afact  sufficiently  obvious,  since  the  refuse  stuff  at  Poulldouen  is 
often  resumed,  and  profitably  subjected  to  a  new  preparation.  We  cannot  however  ven- 
ture to  blame  this  method,  because  in  Fngland,  fuel  being  cheap,  and  labor  dear,  there 
may  possibly  be  more  advantage  in  smelting  an  ore  somewhat  impure,  and  in  losing  a  little 
galena,  than  in  multiplying  the  number  of  washing  processes. 

6.  Lastly,  the  dolly  tub  ought  to  be  adopted  in  all  the  establishments  where  the  galena 
is  mixed  with  much  blende  (sulrburet  of  zinc) :  for  *chlich  (metallic  slime)  which  appears 
very  clean  to  the  eye,  gives  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  blende  by  means  of  the  dolly 
fa*.  While  the  vane  is  rapidly  whirled,  the  sludge  is  gradually  let  down  into  the  revolv- 
ing wmtcr,  till  the  quantity  is  sufficiently  great.  Whenever  the  ore  is  thoroughly  dissem- 
inated in  the  liquid,  the  doDy  is  withdrawn.  The  workmen  then  strike  on  the  sides  of 
the  tub  for  a  considerable  time,  with  mallets  or  wooden  billets,  to  make  the  slime  fall  last 
to  the  bottom.  The  lighter  portions,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  refuse  matter,  fall  only 
after  the  knocking  has  ceased :  the  water  is  now  run  away;  then  the  very  poor  slime  upon 
the  top  of  the  deposite  is  skimmed  off,  while  the  pure  ore  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub 
is  lifted  out,  and  laid  on  the  btn^stead.  In  this  way  the  blende,  which  always  accompa- 
nies galena  in  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity,  is  well  separated. 

Smeitinz  of  lead  ores, — The  lead  ores  of  Derbyshire  and  the  north  of  England  were 
anciently  smelted  in  very  rode  furnaces,  or  boles,  urged  by  the  natural  foree  of  the  wind, 
and  were  therefore  placed  on  the  summits  or  western  slopes  of  the  highest  hills.  More 
leeently  these  furnaces  were  replaced  by  blast  hearths,  resembling  smiths*  forges,  hot 
larger,  and  were  blown  by  strong  bellows,  moved  by  men  or  water-wheels.  The 
principal  operation  of  smelting  is  at  present  always  executed  in  Derbyshire  in  rever- 
beratory /amocet,  and  at  Jlston  Moor  in  furnaces  similar  to  those  known  in  France  by 
the  name  of  Scotch  furnaces.  Before  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  founding  processes, 
we  shall  give  a  description  of  the  furnaces  essential  for  both  the  smelting  and  accessory 
operations. 

1.  The  reverberatory  furnace  called  cupola,  now  exclusively  used  in  Derbyshire  fot 
the  smelting  of  lead  ores,  was  imported  thither  from  Wales,  about  the  year  1747,  by  a 
company  of  Quakers.  The  first  establishment  in  this  country  was  built  at  Kalstedge,  k 
the  disti'ct  oftAsbover. 

In  the  woiloj  where  the  construction  of  these  furnaces  is  most  improved,  they  are 
interiorly  8  feet  long  by  6  wide  in  the  middle,  and  two  feet  high  at  the  centre.  The 
ire,  placed  at  one  of  the  extremities,  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  furnace  by  a  body 
of  masonry,  called  the  Jin-bridge,  which  is  two  feet  thick,  leaving  only  from  14  to  18 
inches  between  its  upper  surface  and  the  vault.  From  this,  the  highest  point,  the  vault 
gradually  sinks  towards  the  further  end,  where  it  stands  only  6  inches  above  the  sole. 
At  this  extremity  of  the  furnace,  there  are  two  openings  separated  by  a  triangular  prism 
of  JirtstOhtj  which  lead  to  a  floe,  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  and  10  feet  long,  which  is 
recurved  towards  the  top,  and  runs  into  an  upright  chimney  55  feet  high.  The  above 
fine  is  covered  with  stone  slabs,  carefully  jointed  with  fire-clay,  which  may  be  removed 
when  the  deposite  formed  under  them  (which  is  apt  to  melt)  requires  to  be  cleaned  out. 
One  of  the  sides  of  the  furnace  is  called  the  laborers'  siJe.  It  has  a  door  for  throwing 
coal  upon  the  fire-grate,  besides  three  small  apertures  each  about  6  inches  square. 
These  are  closed  with  moveable  plates  of  cast  iron,  which  are  taken  off  when  the  working 
requires  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  or  for  the  stirring  up  of  the  materials  upon  the  hearth. 
On  the  opposite  side,  called  the  working  side,  there  are  five  apertures ;  namely,  three  equal 
and  opposite  to  those  just  described,  shutting  in  like  manner  with  cast  iron  plates,  and 
beneath  them  two  other  openings,  one  of  which  is  for  running  out  the  lead,  and  another 
Jbr  the  scoriae.  The  ash  pit  is  also  on  this  side,  cohered  with  a  little  water,  and  so  dis- 
posed as  that  the  grate-bars  may  be  easily  cleared  from  the  cinder  slag. 
The  hearth  of  the  furnace  is  composed  of  the  reverberatory  furnace  slags,  to  which  a 
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proper  shape  has  been  given  by  beating  them  with  a  strong  iron  rake,  before  their 
entire  solidification.  On  the  laborers'  side,  this  hearth  rises  nearly  to  the  surface  of 
the  three  openings,  and  falls  towards  the  working  side,  so  as  to  be  18  inches  below  the 
middle  aperture.  In  this  point,  the  lowest  of  the  furnace,  there  is  a  tap-hole,  through 
which  the  lead  is  run  off  into  a  large  iron  boiler  (lea-pan),  placed  in  a  recess  left  out- 
side in  the  masonry.  From  that  lowest  point,  the  sole  gradually  rises  in  all  directions! 
forming  thus  an  inside  basin,  into  which  the  lead  runs  down  as  it  is  smelted.  At  the  usual 
level  of  the  metal  bath,  there  is  on  the  working  side,  at  the  end  furthest  from  the  fire,  an 
aperture  for  letting  off  the  slag 

In  the  middle  of  the  arched  roof  tnere  is  a  small  aperture,  called  the  crown-hole,  which 
is  covered  up  during  the  working  with  a  thick  cast  iron  plate.  Above  this  aperture  a 
large  wooden  or  iron  hopper  stands,  leading  beneath  into  an  iron  cylinder,  through 
which  the  contents  of  the  hopper  may  fall  into  the  furnace  when  a  trap  or  valve  is 
opened. 

2.  'J  he  roasting  furnace. — This  was  introduced  about  30  yeays  ago,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Alston  Moor,  for  roasting  the  ore  intended  to  pass  through  the  Scotch  furnace, 
a  process  which  greatly  facilitates  that  operation.  Since  its  first  establishment  it  has  suc- 
cessively received  considerable  improvements. 

Fipn.  856,  857,  858,  represent  the  cupola  furnace  at  the  Marquess  of  Westminster's 
lead  smelting  works,  two  miles  from  Holy  well.  The  hearth  is  hollowed  out  below  the 
middle  door  of  the  furnace ;  it  slopes  from  the  back  and  ends  towards  this  basin.  The 
distance  from  the  lowest  point  of  this  concavity  up  to  the  sill  of  the  door,  is  usually  24 
inches,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  little  less,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ores  to  be  smelted. 
This  furnace  has  no  hole  for  running  off  the  slag,  above  the  level  of  the  top  hole  for  the 
lead  t,  like  the  smelting  furnace  of  Lea,  near  Matlock.  A  single  chimney  stalk  serves 
lor  all  the  establishments ;  and  receives  all  the  flues  of  the  various  roasting  and  reducing 
furnaces.  Fig.  858  givesan  ide  i  of  the  distribution  of  these  flues,  a  a  a,  Ac.  are  the 
furnaces,  o,  the  flues,  18  inches  square;  these  lead  from  each  furnace  to  the  principal 
conduit  c,  which  is  5  feet  deep  by  2*  wide ;  d is  0  feet  deep  by  8  wide;  e  is  a  round 
ehamber  15  feet  in  diameter;  /is  a  conduit  7  feet  high  by  5  wide ;  a  another,  6  feet 
high  by  3  wide.  The  chimney  at  //  h>is  a  diameter  at  bottom  of  80  feet,  at  top  of  12 
feet  including  the  thickness  of  its  sides,  forming  a  truncated  cone  100  feet  high ;  whose 
base  stands  upon  a  hill  a  little  way  from  the  furnaces,  and  62  feet  above  their  level. 

a,  figs.  856,  857,  is  the  grate ;  5,  the  door  of  the  fire-place ;  c,  the  fire-bridge ;  d>  +he 
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arched  roof ;  e,  the  hearth ;  ///  <fcc,  the  working  doors ;  g  gy  flues  running  into  one 
conduit,  which  leads  to  the  subterranean  condenstng-chamber  e%  and  thence  to  the 
general  chimney ;  /«,  a  hopper-shaped  opening  in  the  top  of  the  furnace,  for  supplying 
it  with  materials. 

This  magnificent  structure  is  not  destined  solely  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores,  but  for 
dissipating  all  the  vapors  which  might  prove  noxious  to  the  health  of  the  workpeople 
and  to  vegetation. 

Hie  ores  smelted  at  Holywell  are  very  refractory  galenas, mixed  with  blende, calamine, 
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pyrites,  carbonate  of  lime,  Jte*,  eat  without  any  floate  of  lime.  They  serve  mutually  as 
taxes  to  one  another.  The  coal  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  sole  of  each  furuuce  is 
formed  of  slags  obtained  in  the  smelting,  aad  they  are  all  of  one  kind.  In  constructing 
it,  7  or  8  tons  of  these  slags  are  first  of  all  thrown  upon  the  brick  area  of  the  hearth ;  are 
made  to  melt  by  a  brisk  fire,  and  in  their  stiffening  state,  as  they  cool,  they  permit  the 
bottom  to  be  sloped  and  hollowed  into  the  desired  shape.  Four  workmen,  two  at  each 
side  of  the  furnace,  perform  this  task.  \ 

The  ordinary  charge  of  ore  for  one  smelting  operation  is  20  cwts.,  and  it  is  introduced 
through  the  hopper ;  see  Coptkh,  fig.  375.  An  assistant  placed  at  the  back  doors  spreads 
it  equally  over  the  whole  hearth  with  a  rake ;  the  furnace  being  meanwhile  heated  only 
with  the  declining  fire  of  the  preceding  operation.  No  regular  fire  is  made  during  the  first 
two  hours,  but  a  gentle  heat  merely  is  kept  up  by  throwing  one  or  two  shovelfuls  of  small 
coal  upon  the  grate  from  time  to  time.  All  the  doors  are  closed,  and  the  register-plate  of 
the  chimney  is  lowered. 

The  outer  basin  in  front  of  the  furnace  is  at  this  time  filled  with  the  lead  derived  from 
a  former  process,  the  metal  being  covered  with  slags.  A  rectangular  slit  above  the  tap 
hole  is  left  open,  and  remains  so  during  the  whole  time  of  the  operation,  unless  the  lead 
should  rise  in  the  interior  basin  above  the  level  of  that  orifice  $  in  which  case  a  little  mound 
vast  be  raised  before  it. 

The  two  doors  in  front  furthest  from  the  fire  being  soon  opened,  the  head-smelter 
throws  in  through  them,  upon  the  sole  of  the  furnace,  the  slags  swimming  upon  the  bath 
of  lead,  and  a  little  while  afterwards  he  opens  the  tap-hole,  and  runs  off  the  metallic 
lead  reduced  from  these  slags.  At  the  same  time  his  assistant  turns  over  the  ore  with 
hit  paddle,  through  the  back  doors.  These  being  again  closed,  while  the  above  two  front 
doors  are  open,  the  smelter  throws  a  shovelful  of  small  coal  or  coke  cinder  upon  the  lead 
bath,  and  works  the  whole  together,  turning  over  the  ore  with  the  paddle  or  iron  oar. 
About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  he  throws 
hack  upon  the  sole  of  the  hearth  the  fresh  slags  which  then  float  upon  the  bath  of  the 
eater  basin,  and  which  are  mixed  with  coaly  matter.  He  next  turns  over  these  slags,  as 
well  as  the  ore  with  the  paddle,  and  shuts  all  the  doors.  At  this  time  the  smelter  runs  off 
the  lead  into  the  pig-moulds. 

The  assistant  now  tarns  over  the  ore  once  more  through  the  back  doors.  A  little 
more  than  an  hour  after  the  operation  began,  a  quantity  of  lead  proceeding  from  the 
slag  last  remelted,  is  run  off  by  the  tan ;  being  usually  in  such  quantity  as  to  fill  one 
half  of  the  outer  basin.  Both  the  workmen  then  turn  over  the  ore  with  the  paddles,  at 
the  several  doors  of  the  fhrnace.  Its  interior  is  at  this  time  of  a  dull  red  heat ;  the 
roasting  being  carried  on  rather  by  the  combustion  of  the  sulphurous  ingredients,  than 
by  the  action  of  the  small  quantity  of  coal  in  the  grate.  The  smelter,  after  shutting 
the  front  doors,  with  the  exception  of  that  next  the  fire-bridge,  lifts  off  the  fresh  slags 
lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  outside  bath,  drains  them,  and  throws  them  back  into  the 
furnace. 

An  hour  and  a  half  after  the  commencement,  the  lead  begins  to  ooxe  out  in  small 
quantities  from  the  ore ;  but  little  should  be  suffered  to  flow  before  two  hours  have  ex- 
pired. About  this  time  the  two  workmen  open  all  the  doors,  and  turn  over  the  ore, 
each  at  hi*  own  side  of  the  furnace.  An  hour  and  three  quarters  after  the  bwnnmng, 
there  are  few  vapors  in  the  fhrnace,  its  temperature  being  very  moderate.  No  more 
lead  is  then  seen  to  flow  upon  the  sloping  hearth.  A  little  coal  being  thrown  into  the 
*  grate  to  raise  the  heat  slightly,  the  workmen  turn  over  the  ore,  and  then  close  all  the 


At  the  end  of  two  hours,  the  first  fin  or  roasting  being  completed,  and  the  doors 
shut,  the  register  is  to  be  lifted  a  little,  and  coal  thrown  upon  the  grate  to  give  the 
ascend*  ./ire,  which  lasts  during  25  minutes.  When  the  doors  are  now  opened,  the  inside 
of  the  furnace  is  of  a  pretty  vivid  red,  and  the  lead  flows  down  from  every  side  towards 
the  inner  basin.  The  smelter  with  his  rake  or  paddle  pushes  the  slags  upon  that  basin 
back  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  sole,  and  his  assistant  spreads  them  uniformly  over 
the  surface  through  the  back  doors.  The  smelter  next  throws  in  by  his  middle  door,  a 
few  shovelfuls  of  quicklime  upon  the  lead  bath.  The  assistant  meanwhile,  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  works  the  ore  aad  the  slags  together  through  the  three  back  doors,  and  then 
■priadi  them  out,  while  the  smelter  pushes  the  slags  from  the  surface  of  the  inner  basin 
hack  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  sole.  The  doors  being  now  left  open  for  a  little,  while 
the  interior  remains  in  repose,  the  metallic  lead,  which  had  been  pushed  back  with  the 
,  flows  down  into  the  basin.  This  occasional  cooling  of  the  fhrnace  is  thought  to  be 
'  for  the  better  separation  of  the  products,  especially  of  the  slags,  from  the  lead 


la  a  short  time  the  workmen  resume  their  rakes,  and  turn  over  the  slags  along  with 
the  ore.  Three  hours  after  the  commencement,  a  little  more  fuel  is  put  into  the  grate, 
merely  to  keep  up  a  moderate  heat  of  the  furnace  during  the  paddling.    After  three 
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toon  and  ten  minute*,  the  grate  being  charged  with  fael  for  the  third  fire,  the  register 
is  completely  opened,  the  doors  are  all  shut,  and  the  furnace  is  left  in  this  state  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  In  nearly  four  hours  from  the  commencement,  all  the  doors  being 
opened,  the  assistant  levels  the  surfaces  with  his  rake,  in  order  to  favor  the  descent  of 
any  drops  of  lead ;  and  then  spreads  the  slags,  which  are  pushed  back  towards  him  by 
the  smelter.  The  latter  now  throws  in  a  fresh  quantity  of  lime,  with  the  view  not 
merely  of  covering  the  lead  bath  and  preventing  its  oxydixeroenl,  but  of  rendering  the  slags 
less  fluid. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  third  fire  is  completed,  the  smelter  puts  a  new  charge  of  fuel 
in  the  grate,  and  shuts  the  doors  of  the  furnace  to  give  it  the  fourth  fire.  In  four  hoars 
and  forty  -  minutes  from  the  commencement,  this  fire  being  finished,  the  doors  are 
opened,  the  smelter  pierces  the  tap  hole  to  discharge  the  lead  into  the  outer  basin,  and 
throws  some  quicklime  upon  the  slags  in  the  inner  basin.  He  then  pushes  the  slags 
thus  dried  up  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  hearth,  and  his  assistant  rakes  them  out  by  the 
back  doors. 

The  whole  operation  of  a  smelting  sh\ft  takes  about  four  hours  and  a  half,  or  at  moat 
five  hours,  in  which  four  periods  may  be  distinguished. 

1,  The  first  fire  for  roasting  the  ores,  requires  very  moderate  firing  and  lasts  two 
hours. 

2,  The  second  fire,  or  the  smelting,  requires  a  higher  heat,  with  shut  doors ;  at  the  end 
the  slags  are  dried  up  with  lime,  and  the  furnace  is  also  allowed  to  cool  a  little. 

3,  4.  The  last  two  periods,  or  the  third  and  fourth  fires,  are  likewise  two  smeltings  or 
foundings,  and  diifer  from  the  first  only  in  requiring  a  higher  temperature.  The  heal 
is  greatest  in  the  last.  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  furnace  are  calculated  to  cause 
a  uniform  distribution  of  heat  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  hearth.  Sometimes  billets 
of  green  wood  are  plunged  into  the  metallic  lead  of  the  outer  basin,  causing  an  ebullition 
which  favors  the  separation  of  the  slags,  and  consequently  the  production  of  a  purer  lead; 
but  no  more  metallic  metal  is  obtained. 

Ten  cwts.  of  coal  are  consumed  at  Holywell  in  smelting  one  ton  of  the  lead-ore  schlich 
or  sludge ;  but  at  Grassington,  near  Skipton  in  Yorkshire,  with  a  similar  furnace  worked 
with  a  slower  heat,  the  operation  taking  from  seven  hours  to  seven  hours  and  a  hal£ 
instead  of  five,  only  7J  cwts.  of  coal  are  consumed.  But  here  the  ores  are  less  refractory, 
have  the  benefit  of  fluor  spar  as  a  flux,  and  are  more  exhausted  of  their  metal,  being  smelt- 
ed upon  a  less  sloping  hearth. 

Theory  of  the  above  operation. — At  Holywell,  Grassington,  and  in  Cornwall,  the 
result  of  the  first  graduated  roasting  heat,  is  a  mixture  of  undeeomposed  sulphuret  of 
lead,  with  sulphate  and  oxyde  of  lead,  in  proportions  which  vary  with  the  degree  of  care 
bestowed  upon  the  process.  After  the  roasting,  the  heat  is  raised  to  convert  the  sludge 
into  a  pasty  mass ;  in  which  the  oxyde  and  sulphate  react  upon  the  sulphuret,  so  as  to 
produce  a  sub-sulphuret,  which  parts  with  the  metal  by  liquation.  The  cooling  of  the 
furnace  facilitates  the  liquation  every  time  that  the  sub-sulphuret  is  formed,  and  the  ore 
has  passed  by  increase  of  temperature  from  the  pasty  into  the  liquid  state.  Cooling 
brings  back  the  sludge  to  the  pasty  condition,  and  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  due 
separation  of  the  different  bodies.  The  drying  up  of  the  thin  slags  by  lime  is  intended 
to  liberate  the  oxyde  of  lead,  and  allow  it  to  react  upon  any  sulphuret  which  may  have 
resisted  roasting  or  decomposition.  It  is  also  useful  as  a  thickener,  in  a  mechanical  point 
of  view.  The  iron  of  the  tools,  which  wear  away  very  fast,  is  also  serviceable  in  re- 
ducing the  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  small  coal  added  along  with  the  lime  at  Grassington,  • 
and  also  sometimes  at  Holywell,  aids  in  reducing  the  oxyde  of  lead,  and  in  transforming 
the  sulphate  into  sulphuret. 

3.  The  smelting  furnace  or  ore  hearth. — This  furnace,  called  by  the  French  Scossais,  m 
from  22  to  24  inches  in  height  and  1  foot  by  1)  in  area  inside ;  but  its  horizontal  section, 
always  rectangular,  varies  much  in  its  dimensions  at  different  levels,  as  shown  in 
fig.  859. 
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The  hearth  and  the  side*  are  of  east  iron  j  the  sole-plate  a  b  is  also  of  cast  iron,  2|  inches 
thick,  having  on  its  back  and  two  sides  an  upright  ledge,  a  c,  2|  inches  thick  and  4} 
high.  In  front  of  the  hearth  there  is  another  east  iron  plate  m  n,  called  the  work 
stone,  surrounded  on  every  side  excepting  towards  the  sole  of  the  furnace,  by  a  ledge 
one  inch  in  thickness  and  height.  'I  he  plate  slopes  from  behind  forwards,  and  its  pos- 
terior ledge,  which  is  abont  4)  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  hearth,  is  separated  from 
it  by  a  void  space  q9  which  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  bone  ash  and  galena,  both  in  fine 
powder,  moistened  and  pressed  down  together.  The  melted  lead  cannot  penetrate  into 
this  body,  but  after  filling  the  basin  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  flows  naturally  out 
by  the  gutter  (nearly  an  inch  deep)  through  a  groove  in  the  work-stone;  and  then 
passes  into  a  caldron  of  reception  p,  styled  the  melting-pot,  placed  below  the  front  edge 
of  the  worfc-«/one. 

The  posterior  ledge  of  the  sole  is  surmounted  by  a  piece  of  cast  iron  c  d,  called  the 
badc-stont,  28  inches  long,  and  6§  high ;  on  which  the  twyere  or  blast-pipe  is  placed.  It 
supports  another  pieee  of  cast  iron  s,  called  pipe-stone,  scooped  out  at  its  under  part,  in 
the  middle  of  its  length,  for  the  passage  of  the  tuyere.  This  pieee  advances  2  inches  into 
the  interior  of  the  furnace,  the  back  wall  of  which  is  finally  crowned  by  another  piece  of 
cast  iron  a  h,  called  also  bads-stone. 

On  the  ledges  of  the  two  sides  of  the  sole,  are  placed  two  pieces  of  cast  iron,  called 
gesiwi'i,  each  of  which  is  5  inches  in  breadth  and  height,  and  26  inches  long.  They 
advance  an  inch  or  two  above  the  posterior  and  highest  edge  of  the  work-stone,  and  con- 
tribute effectually  to  fix  it  solidly  in  its  place.  These  bearers  support,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  several  ranges  of  fire-bricks,  a  piece  of  cast  iron  called  a  fore-stone,  which 
has  the  same  dimensions  as  the  piece  called  the  back-stone,  on  which  the  base  of  the 
Mowing-machine  rests.  This  pieee  is  in  contact,  at  each  of  its  extremities,  with  another 
saaas  of  cast  iron,  6  inches  cube,  called  the  key-stone,  supported  on  the  masonry.  Lastly, 
the  void  spaces  left  between  the  two  key-stones  and  the  back  part  of  the  furnace  are  filled 
ap  with  two  masses  of  east  iron  exactly  like  thejeey-stones. 

The  front  of  the  furnace  is  open  for  about  12  inches  from  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
erose-pieee  called  fort-stone,  up  to  the  superior  part  of  the  work-stone.  It  is  through  this 
opening  that  the  smelter  operates. 

The  gaseous  products  of  the  combustion,  on  escaping  from  this  ore-hearth,  arc  fre- 
quently made  to  pass  through  a  Ion*  flue,  sloped  very  slightly  upwards,  in  which  they 
depositeall  the  particles  of  ore  that  they  may  have  swept  along;  these  flues,  whose  length 
is  sometimes  more  than  100  yards,  are  usually  5  feet  high  and  8  feet  wide  in  the  inside, 
and  always  terminate  in  a  chimney  stalk.  The  matters  de|  osited  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  flue  require  to  be  washed ;  but  not  the  other  dusty  deposits.  The  whole 
saay  then  be  carried  back  to  the  roasting  furnace,  to  be  calcined  and  re-aggluinatcd,  or 
introduced  without  any  preparation  into  the  slag  hearth. 

4.  Jfiga>  86<\  861  represent  a  slag-hearth,  tl\ef*/rneau  dmanche  (elbow  furnace)  of  the 
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French,  and  the  kruumofen  (crooked  furnsee)  of  the  Germans ;  such  as  is  used  at  Alston 
Moor  in  Cumberland,  for  the  reduction  of  the  lead-slag.  It  resembles  the  bcotch 
fonieee.  Theahaftiss  parallelopiped,  whose  base  is  26  inches  by  22  in  area  inside,  and 
whose  height  is  8  feet ;  4be  sole-plate  a,  of  cast  iron,  slopes  slightly  down  to  the  basin 
•freception,  or  the  fore-Hearth  6.  Upon  both  of  the  long  sides  of  the  sole-plate  there  are 
east  iron  beams,  called  bearers,  c  c,  of  great  strength,  which  aupport  the  side  walls  bads 
ef  a  coarse  mined  sandstone,  as  well  as  the  cast  iron  plate  d  (fore-st<me\  which  forms 
the  front  ofthe  shaft.  This  stands  7  inches  off  from  the  sole-plate,  leaving  an  empty 
snaee  between  them.  The  back  side  is  made  of  cast  iron  from  the  sol*-plate  to  the 
h^risontal  tuyere  in  its  middle;  but  above  this  point  it  is  made  of  sandstone.  The 
tnvere  is  from  H  to  8  inches  in  diameter.  In  front  of  the  fore-hearth  6,  a  cistern  e  Is 
riaced.  through  which  water  continually  flows,  so  that  the  slags  which  spontaneously 
overflow  the  fore-hearth  may  become  inflated  and  shattered,  whereby  the  lead  disseini- 
•Ited  through  them  may  be  readily  separated  by  washing  The  lead  itoelf  flows  from 
th«  fore-hearth  6,  through  an  orifice,  into  an  iron  pot/,  which  is  kept  hot  over  a  ftre. 
The  m^btaine4  ^  this  slag-hearth  is  much  less  pure  than  that  extracted  directly 
from  the  ore, 
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The  whole  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  filled  to  a  height  of  17  inches,  that  is,  to 
within  2  or  3  inches  of  the  tuyere,  with  the  rubbish  of  coke  reduced  to  coarse  powder 
and  beat  strongly  down.  At  each  smelting  shift,  this  bed  must  be  made  anew,  and  the 
interior  of  the  furnace  above  the  tuyere  repaired,  with  the  exception  of  the  front,  con- 
sisting  of  cast  iron.  In  advance  of  the  furnace  there  is  a  basin  of  reception,  which  is 
also  filled  with  coke  rubbish.  Farther  off  is  a  pit,  full  of  water,  replenished  by  a  cold 
stream,  which  incessantly  runs  in  through  a  pipe.  The  scoriae,  in  flowing  out  of  the  fur- 
nace, pass  over  the  coke  bed  in  the  basin  of  reception,  and  then  fall  into  the  water,  whose 
coolness  makes  them  fly  into  small  pieces,  after  which  they  are  easily  washed,  so  as  to 
separate  the  lead  that  may  be  entangled  among  them. 

These  furnaces  are  urged,  in  general,  by  wooden  bellows;  jig.  862.  But  at  the  smelting 


works  of  Lea,  near  Matlock,  the  blowing-machine  consists  of  two  casks,  which  mors 
upon  horizontal  axes.  Each  of  these  casks  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  fixed 
plane  that  passes  through  its  axis,  and  is  filled  with  water  to  a  certain  height.  The  water 
of  one  side  communicates  with  that  of  the  other  by  an  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
division.  Each  cask  possesses  a  movement  of  oscillation,  produced  by  a  rod  attached  to 
a  crank  of  a  bucket-wheel.  At  each  demi-oscillation,  one  of  the  compartments,  being  in 
communication  with  the  external  air,  is  filled ;  while  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  communi- 
cates with  the  nozzle,  and  supplies  wind  to  the  furnace. 

5.  Refining  or  cupellation  furnace.    See  Silver. 

6.  Smelting  by  the  reverberatory  furnace  is  adopted  exclusively  in. Derbyshire,  and  in 
some  works  at  Alston  Moor.  The  charge  in  the  hopper  consists  commonly  of  16  cwts., 
each  weighing  120  lbs.  avoirdupois,  composed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  5,  6, 7,  or  even 
8  kinds  of  ore,  derived  from  different  mines,  and  prepared  in  different  ways.  The  pro* 
portions  of  the  mixture  are  determined  by  experience,  and  are  of  great  consequence  to  the 
success  of  the  work. 

The  ore  is  rather  in  the  form  of  grains  than  of  a  fine  schlich j  it  is  sometimes  very  pure, 
and  affords  75  per  cent. ;  but  usually  it  is  mixed  up  with  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate 
and  fluate  of  lime ;  and  its  product  varies  from  65  to  23  per  cent. 

After  scraping  the  slaggy  matters  out  of  the  furnace,  a  fresh  smelting  shift  is  intro- 
duced at  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes ;  and  thus,  by  means  of  two  alternate  work- 
men, who  relieve  each  other  every  seven  or  eight  hours,  the  weekly  operations  continue 
without  interruption.  The  average  product  in  lead  of  the  reverberatory  furnaces  in 
Derbyshire,  during  several  years,  has  been  66  per  cent,  of  the  ore.  Very  fine  ore  has, 
however,  afforded  76. 

?.  Smelting  of  the  drawn  slag,  on  the  slag-mill  hearth. — The  black  slag  of  the  revsrbe* 
ratory  furnace  is  broken  by  hammers  into  small  pieces,  and  mixed  in  proper  pre  portions 
with  the  coal  cinders  that  fall  through  the  grate  of  the  reverberatory  fire.  The  leaden 
tnatts  that  float  on  the  surface  of  the  bath,  and  the  dt$t .  deposited  in  the  chimney, 
are  added,  along  with  some  poor  ore  containing  a  gangue  of  fluor  spar  and  limestone, 
which  had  been  put  aside  during  the  machanical  preparation.  With  such  a  mixture,  the 
slag-hearth,  already  described  Jigs.  860, 861,  is  charged.  By  the  action  of  heat  and  coal, 
the  lead  is  revived,  the  earthy  matters  flow  into  very  liquid  scoriae,  and  the  whole  is 
made  to  pass  across  the  body  of  fire  into  a  basin  of  reception  placed  beneath.  The 
scoriae  are  thickened  by  throwing  quicklime  upon  them,  and  they  are  then  raked 
away.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  the  lead  is  cast  into  pigs  or  ingots  of  a  peculiar 
form.  This  is  called  slag-lead.  It  is  harder,  more  sonorous  than  the  lead  obtained  from 
the  reverberatory  furnace,  and  is  preferred  for  the  manufacture  of  minium,  lead  shot,  and 
some  other  purposes. 

8.  Treatment  of  lead  ores  by  the  Scotch  furnace,  or  ort-htarih. — This  furnace  is  gener- 
ally employed  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Durham,  for  the 
smelting  of  lead  ores,  which  were  formerly  carried  to  them  without  any  preparation, 
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tot  now  they  are  exposed  to  a  preliminary  calcination.  The  roasted  ore  yields  in  the 
Scotch  furnace  a  more  considerable  product  than  the  crude  ore,  because  it  forms  in  the 
rornact  a  more  porous  mass,  and  at  the  same  time  it  works  drier,  to  use  the  founder's  ex- 
pression ;  that  is,  it  allows  the  stream  of  air  impelled  by  the  bellows  to  diffuse  itself  more 
completely  across  the  matters  contained  in  the  furnace. 

The  charge  of  the  misting  furnace,  Jig*.  631,  632,  633,  is  from  9  to  11  cwts.  of  oie, 
pat  into  the  furnace  without  any  addition.  Three  such  shifts  are  usually  passed  through 
in  eight  hours.  The  fire  should  be  urged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  constantly  a 
dense  smoke,  without  letting  any  part  of  the  ore  melt  and  form  a  slag ;  an  accident 
which  would  obstruct  the  principal  end  of  the  process,  which  is  to  burn  off  the  suli  hur  and 
antimony,  and  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  lead.  The  ore  must  be  fre* 
quently  turned  over,  by  moving  it  from  the  bridge  to  the  other  end  and  back  a?ain.  To 
prevent  the  ore  from  running  into  masses  as  it  cools*  it  is  made  to  fall  out  of  the  furnace 
into  a  pit  full  of  water,  placed  below  one  of  the  lateral  doors. 

^ssctttag  of  the  lead  ores  tn  the  Scotch  furnace. — When  a  emitting  ehift  has  been 
inished  in  the  Scotch  furnace,  a  portion  of  the  ore,  called  browse,  remains  in  a  semi- 
reduced  state,  mixed  with  coke  and  cinders.  It  is  found  of  more  advantage  to  preserve 
the  browse  for  beginning  the  following  operation,  than  to  take  raw  or  even  roasted 
are.  To  set  the  furnace  in  action,  the  interior  of  it  is  filled  with  peats,  cut  into  the 
form  of  bricks.  The  peats  towards  the  posterior  part  are  heaped  up  without  order, 
bat  those  near  the  front  are  piled  up  with  care  in  the  form  of  a  wall.  A  kindled  peat 
Is  now  placed  before  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  which  are  made  to  blow,  and  the  blast 
spreads  the  combustion  rapidly  through  the  whole  mass.  To  increase  the  heat,  and  to 
reader  the  fire  more  steady  and  durable,  a  few  shovelfuls  of  coals  are  thrown  over  the 
turf.  A  certain  quantity  of  the  browse  is  to  be  next  introduced ;  and  then  (or  some- 
times before  all  the  browse  is  put  in)  the  greater  part  of  the  matters  contained  in  the 
furnace  is  drawn  over  on  the  work-stone,  by  means  of  a  large  rake  called  a  gowelock ;  the 
refuse  of  the  ore  called  gray  stag,  which  a  skilful  smelter  knows  by  its  shining  more 
than  the  browse,  is  taken  off  with  a  shovel,  and  thrown  to  the  right  hand  into  a  corner 
outside  of  the  furnace.  The  browse  left  on  the  work-stone  is  to  be  now  thrown  back 
into  the  furnace,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  coal,  if  necessary.  If  the  browse  be  not 
well  cleaned  from  the  slag,  which  is  perceived  by  the  whole  mass  being  in  a  scft  state* 
and  showing  a  tendency  to  fuse,  quicklime  must  be  added,  which  by  its  affinity  for  the 
argillaceous,  sDicious,  and  ferruginous  substances,  dries  up  the  materials  as  the 
smelters  say,  and  gives  to  the  earthy  parts  the  property  of  concreting  into  lumps  or 
■mils ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  silicious,  argillaceous,  or  ferruginous  parts  con- 
tained in  the  ore  be  too  refractory,  lime  is  also  to  be  added,  but  in  smaller  quantity, 
which,  by  rendering  them  more  fusible,  communicates  the  property  of  concreting  into 
Balls.  These  lumps,  called  gray  slag,  contain  from  one  tenth  to  one  fifteenth  of  the 
lead  which  was  present  in  the  ore.  They  roust  be  smelted  afterwards  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature in  the  slag  hearth,  to  extract  their  lead..  After  the  browse  has  been  thrown 
Back  into  the  furnace,  as  has  been  said,  a  few  shovelfuls  of  ore  are  to  be  strewed  over 
it;  but  before  doing  this,  and  after  removing  the  scoria?,  there  must  be  always  placed 
Before  the  tuyere  half  a  peat,  a  substance  which  being  extremely  porous  and  combustible, 
not  only  hinders  any  thing  from  entering  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  but  spreads  the  blast 
through  all  the  vacant  parts  of  the  furnace.  After  an  interval  of  from  10  to  15  minutes* 
according  to  circumstances,  the  materials  in  the  furnace  are  drawn  afresh  upon  the  work* 
stone,  and  the  gray  slag  is  removed  by  the  rake.  Another  peat  being  placed  before  the 
tuyere,  and  coal  and  quicklime  being  introduced  in  suitable  proportions,  the  browse  is 
thrown  hack  into  the  furnace,  a  fresh  portion  of  ore  is  charged  shove  it,  and  left  in  the 
furnace  for  the  above-mentioned  time.  > 

This  mode  of  working,  continued  for  14  or  15  hours,  forms  what  is  called  a  erneUimg 
Mfl ;  in  which  time  from  20  to  40  cwts.  of  lead,  and  even  more,  are  produced. 

By  this  process  the  purest  part  of  the  lead,  as  well  as  the  silver,  are  sweated  out,  as  k 
were,  from  the  materials  with  which  they  are  mixed,  without  anything  entering  intc 
fusion  except  these  two  metals  in  the  state  of  alloy.  It  is  probable  that  the  moderate 
temperature  employed  in  the  Scotch  furnace  is  the  main  cause  of  the  purity  of  the  lead 
which  it  yields. 

9.  SmuUmg  of  the  scoria  of  the  Scotch  furnace  on  the  slag  hearth.— Before  putting  fire  to 
the  slag  hearth  already  described,  Jigs.  635,  636,  its  empty  space  is  to  be  filled  with  peats, 
and  a  lighted  one  being  placed  before  the  tuyare,  the  bellows  are  made  to  play.  A  layer 
of  coke  is  to  be  now  thrown  upon  the  burning  peats,  and  as  soon  as  the  heat  is  sufficiently 
high,  a  layer  of  the  gray  slag  is  to  be  introduced,  or  of  any  other  scoriae  that  are  to 
be  reduced.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  fit  moment  arrives,  alternate  strata  of  coke  and 
sing  are  to  be  added.  In  this  operation,  though  the  slag  and  the  lead  are  brought  to  a 
state  of  perfect  fluidity,  the  metal  gets  separated  by  filtering  down  through  the  bed  of 
VotIL 
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peat  cinders,  which  the  slag  cannot  do  on  account  of  its  viscidity.  Whenever  that  coke 
bed  becomes  covered  with  fluid  slag,  the  workman  makes  a  hole  in  it,  of  about  an  inch 
diameter,  by  means  of  a  kneed  poker ;  and  runs  it  off  by  this  orifice,  as  it  cannot  sink 
down  into  the  hard  rammed  cinders,  which  fill  the  basin  of  reception.  The  slug  flows 
over  it  in  a  glowing  stream  into  the  pit  filled  with  water,  where  it  gets  granulated  and 
ready  for  washing. 

When  lead  is  obtained  from  galena  without  the  addition  of  combustible  Matter,  we 
have  an  example,  on  the  great  scale,  of  the  mutual  decomposition  of  the  oxydes  and  sul- 
phates formed  during  the  roasting  heat,  by  the  still  undecemposed  galena,  especially  whea 
this  action  is  facilitated  by  working  up  and  skilfully  mingling  the  various  matters,  as  hap- 
pens in  the  reverberatory  and  Scotch  furnaces.  It  is  therefore  the  sulphuret  of  lead  itself 
which  serves  as  the  agent  of  reduction  in  regard  to  the  oxyde  and  sulphate,  wheu  little 
or  no  charcoal  has  been  added.  Sometimes,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the  operation 
in  the  reverberatory  hearth,  it  becomes  necessary  to  throw  in  some  wood  or  charcoal, 
because  the  oxydizement  having  become  too  complete,  there  does  not  remain  a  sufficient 
body  of  sulphuret  of  lead  to  effect  the  decompositions  and  reductions  just  mentioned,  and 
therefore  it  is  requisite  to  regenerate  some  galena  by  means  of  carbonaceous  matter, 
which  immediately  converts  the  sulphate  of  lead  into  the  sulphuret.  The  sulphur  and 
oxygen  are  eventually  all  separated  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid.  Roasted  galena 
contains  sometimes  no  less  than  77  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lead. 

At  Viconago,  in  the  Valais,  the  process  of  smelting  lead  ore  in  the  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, with  the  addition  of  iron,  as  practised  at  Yienne,  on  the  Isere,  was  introduced; 
but  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  old  iron  has  led  to  an  interesting 
modification. 

On  the  hearth  of  the  reverberatory  furnace,  10  quintals  of  moderately  rich  ore  are 
spread ;  these  are  heated  temperately  for  some  time,  and  stirred  about  to  promote  the 
sublimation  of  the  sulphur.  After  three  or  four  hours,  when  the  ore  seems  to  be  auffi- 
ciendy  desulphureted,  the  heat  is  raised  so  as  to  melt  the  whole  materials,  and  when- 
ever they  flux  into  a  metallic  glass,  a  few  shovelfuls  of  bruised  charcoal  or  cinders  are 
thrown  in,  which  soon  thicken  the  liquid,  and  cause  metallic  lead  to  appear.  By  this 
means  three  fourths  of  the  lead  contained  in  the  ore  are  usually  extracted ;  but  at  length 
the  substance,  becoming  less  and  less  fluid,  yields  no  more  metaL  Stamped  and  washed 
carbonate  of  iron  (sparry  iron  ore)  is  now  added,  in  the  proportion  of  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  lead  ore  primarily  introduced. 

On  stirring  and  working  together  this  mixture,  it  assumes  the  consistence  of  a  stiflf 
paste,  which  is  raked  out  of  the  furnace.  When  this  has  become  cold,  it  is  broken  into 
pieces,  and  thereafter  smelted  in  a  slag-hearth,  without  the  addition  of  flux.  By  this 
operation  almost  the  whole  lead  present  is  obtained.  100  quintals  of  schlich  yield  45 
of  argentiferous  lead ;  and  in  the  production  of  100  quintals  (cwts.)  of  marketable  lead, 
140  cubic  feet  of  beech-wood,  and  357|  quintals  of  charcoal  are  consumed. 

This  process  is  remarkable  for  the  use  of  iron-ore  in  smelting  galena. 

10.  Reduction  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  of  the  litharge  obtained  tn  the  refining  of 
bad.— The  litharge  of  Alston  Moor  is  seldom  sold  as  such,  but  is  usually  converted  into 
lead,  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

In  ct  mmeneing  this  reduction,  a  bed  of  coal  about  2  inches  thick  is  first  of  all  laid 
on  the  hearth;  which  is  soon  kindled  by  the  flame  of  the  fire-place,  and  in  a  little  while 
is  reduced  to  red  hot  cinders.  Upon  these  a  certain  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  litharge 
and  small  coal  is  uniformly  spread ;  the  heat  of  the  fire-place  being  meanwhile  so  man- 
aged as  to  maintain  in  the  furnace  a  suitable  temperature  for  enabling  the  combustible  to 
deprive  the  litharge  of  its  oxygen,  and  to  convert  it  into  lead.  The  metal  is  run  out  by 
the  tap-hole  into  an  iron  pot ;  and  being  cast  into  pigs  of  hUf  a  hundred  weight,  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  refined  lead  at  a  superior  price. 

The  quantity  of  small  coal  mixed  with  the  litharge  should  be  somewhat  less  than  what 
may  be  necessary  to  effect  the  reduction,  becau.  e  if  in  the  course  of  the  process  a  defi* 
ciency  of  it  is  perceived  in  any  part  of  the  furnace,  more  can  always  be  added  j  whereas 
a  redundancy  of  coal  necessarily  increases  the  quantity  of  slag,  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
shift,  must  toe  removed  from  the  furnace  before  a  new  operation  is  begun,  whereby  lead 
is  lost.  In  the  reverberatory  furnace,  six  fodders  of  lead  may  be  revived  in  nine  or  ten 
hours ;  during  the  first  six  of  which  the  mixture  of  litharge  and  coal  is  added  at  short 
intervals.    A  fodder  is  from  21  to  24  cwts. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  work  does  not  go  on  so  well  nor  so  quick  whea 
the  coal  and  litharge  are  in  a  pulverulent  form ;  because  the  reduction  in  this  case 
takes  place  only  at  the  surface,  the  air  not  being  able  to  penetrate  into  the  body,  and  to 
keep  up  its  combustion,  and  the  mutual  action  of  the  litharge  and  carbon  in  the  interior. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  litharge  is  in  porous  pieces,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egfc 
rihe  action  pervades  the  whole  body,  and  the  sooty  fumes  of  the  coal  effect  the  reduction 
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even  in  the  centre  of  the  (tegmenta  of  the  litharge,  penetrating  into  every  fissure  and 
earning  off  the  oxygen.  The  heat  ought  never  to  be  urged  to  far  as  to  melt  the 
litharge. 

The  grounds  of  the  cupel,  and  the  slag  of  the  reduction  furnace,  being  a  mixture  of 
■sail  coke,  coal  ash,  and  oxyde  of  iron,  more  or  less  UDj » ?gnated  with  lead,  are  smelted 
upon  the  dag  hearth,  along  with  coke,  and,  by  way  of  flux,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
alack  scoria;  obtained  from  the  same  furnace,  prepared  for  this  purpose,  by  running  it 
out  in  thin  plates,  and  breaking  it  into  small  pieces.  The  lead  thus  obtained  is  usually 
very  white,  very  hard,  and  not  susceptible  of  refinement. 

MM.  Dufrenoy  and  Beaumont  consider  the  smelting  of  lead  ore  by  the  reverbf  ratory 
furnace,  as  practised  in  Derbyshire,  as  probably  preferable  to  that  with  the  slag  hearth 
as  carried  on  in  Brittany ;  a  process  which  seldom  gives  uniform  products,  while  it  occa- 
sions a  more  considerable  waste  of  lead  and  consumption  of  fuel. 

The  mixed  process  employed  in  Cumberland  of  roasting  the  ore,  and  afterwards 
■netting  it  in  a  small  furnace  resembling  that  called  the  Scotch,  apparently  yields  a 
little  leas  lead  than  if  both  operations  were  executed  in  the  reverheratory  furnace  <  but 
according  to  Mr.  Forster  (see  his  Trtatut  on  a  Section  of  th*  Strata  from  Newauti* 
upon  Tyae,  Ac),  this  slight  loss  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  smaller  consumption 
sf  fuel,  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  operation,  and  especially  by  the  much  greater 
purity  of  the  lead  obtained  from  the  Scotch  furnace.  W  ben  it  comes  to  be  refined,  the 
loss  is  only  about  one  twelfth  or  one  thirteenth,  whereas  the  lead  revived  in  the  rever- 
seratory  furnace  loses  frequently  a  ninth.  Moreover,  the  lead  furnished  by  the  first 
nethod  admits  of  being  refined  with  profit,  when  it  yields  only  6  oances  of  silver  per 
fodder  of  20  quintals,  roidt  dt  marc,  while  that  produced  by  the  reverberatory  furnace 
cannot  be  cupelled  unless  it  gives  10  ounces  per  fodder;  and  as  in  the  English  cupel- 
totioo  lead  is  constantly  added  anew  without  skimming,  the  litharge  obtained  in  the 
second  case  can  never  be  brought  into  the  market,  whereas  the  litharge  of  the  leads  from 
the  Scotch  furnace  is  of  good  quality.  See  the  new  method  of  enriching  lead  for  cupeJ- 
tation,  under  Suva*. 

As  the  tme/flag  of  catena,  the  principal  ore  of  lead,  is  not  a  little  complex,  the  follow- 
ing tabular  view  of  the  different  processes  may  prove  acceptable  to  the  metallurgist  >— 

Treatment  of  Pruom  of 

1.  Pure  ores.  Pesey,  8pam,  Ac 

2.  Ores  mixed  with  )  England,  in  gen- 
saline  gangues.     $     eral. 

IVicenago,  in 
Italy,  and  Red* 
ruth,  in  Corn- 
wall. 

4'  ZZfrijE*  {Combed  with 
several    sulphu-    J     lheaboTe> 

5.  Ores  with  earthy,] 
saline,  and  sul- 1 
phurous  gan-  | 
sues.  J 

6.  Ores  with  mattes,  }Vienne,  Poulla- 
as  at  Vienna,  in  >  ouen,  and  Tar- 
Dauphiny.  J     nowitx. 

7.  Ores  producing  f Ma^  "**  "* 

SEi  ™™    Workable    lead, 
I     without  mattes. 
'Mattes and  work- 
Si  Ores  producing       able  lead. 


I.  Cans. 
Treated  in  re- 
verberatory 
furnaces. 


A 

Desulphura* 
tion  by  roast- 
ing. 


U.  Class, 
Treated  in  the 


hearth,  the 
Jbmnmm  d 
mamche,  or 
Scotch   fur- 


B 
Desarphnra- 
k  tion  by  iron. 

A 
Founding  after 
roasting  in  a 
heap,  or  in  a 
reverbera- 
tory. 

B 
Founding  with 
direct  de- 
sulphuration, 
by  metallic 
iron. 


compound 
cate  slags. 


sili- 


9.  Ores  producing 
slags  composed 
of  silicates  and 
subsilicates. 


Workable  lead. 

Mattes  and  work- 
able lead. 

Poor   mattes  and 
workable  lead. 


>  Many    pin- 
J     ces. 

ivillefott. 

>  Several  pla- 
J     ces. 
C  PontGiband 
2    and  Scotch 
(    furnace. 

?  Baad-£ms 
2  Hartz, 
(  Tarnow^tx, 

iTamowits. 
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5*  LEAD-SHOT. 

The  annual  production  of  lead  in  Europe  may  be  estimated  at  about  80,000  tons ;  of 
which  four  sevenths  are  produced  in  England,  two  sevenths  in  Spain,  the  remainder  in 
Germany  and  Russia.  France  does  not  produce  more  than  one  five-hundredth  part  of  the 
whole ;  and  only  one  fiftieth  of  its  consumption. 

See  Litharge,  Minium,  or  Bed  Lead,  Solder,  Sugar  or  Jcetate  of  Lead,  Type 
Metal,  and  Whitk  Lead. 

LEAD-SHOT  (Plomb  dt  chasse,  Fr. ;  Schrol,  Flintenschrot,  Germ.).  The  origin  of 
most  of  the  imperfections  in  the  manufacture  of  lead-shot  is  the  too  rapid  cooling  of  the 
spherules  by  their  being  dropped  too  hot  into  the  water,  whereby  their  surfaces  form  a 
•olid  crust,  while  their  interior  remains  fluid,  and,  in  its  subsequent  concretion,  shrinks, 
so  as  to  produce  the  irregularities  of  the  shot. 

The  patent  shot  towers  originally  constructed  in  England  obviate  this  evil  by  exposing 
the  fused  spherules  after  they  pass  through  tl.e  cullender,  to  a  large  body  of  air  during 
their  descent  into  the  water  tub  placed  on  the  ground.  The  greatest  erection  of  this  kind 
is  probably  at  Villach,  in  Carinthia,  being  240  Vienna,  or  249  English  feet  high. 

The  quantity  of  arsenic  added  to  the  mass  of  melted  lead,  varies  according  to  the 
quality  of  this  metal ;  the  harder  and  less  ductile  the  lead  is,  the  more  arsenic  must  be 
added.  About  3  pounds  of  either  white  arsenic  or  orpiment  is  enough  for  one  thousand 
parts  of  soft  lead,  and  about  8  for  the  coarser  kinds.  The  latter  are  employed  preferably 
for  shot,  as  they  are  cheaper  and  answer  sufficiently  well.  The  arsenical  alloy  is  made 
either  by  introducing  some  of  this  substance  at  each  melting,  or  by  making  a  quantity  of 
the  compound  considerably  stronger  at  once,  and  adding  a  certain  portion  of  this  to  each 
charge  of  lead.  If  the  particles  of  the  shot  appear  lens  shaped,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
proportion  of  arsenic  has  been  too  great ;  but  if  they  are  flattened  upon  one  side,  if  they 
are  hollowed  in  their  middle,  called  cupping  by  the  workman,  or  drag  with  a  tail  behind 
them,  the  proportion  of  arsenic  is  too  small. 

The  following  is  the  process  prescribed  by  the  patentees,  Ackerman  and  Martin.  Melt 
a  ton  of  soft  lead,  and  sprinkle  round  its  sides,  in  the  iron  pot,  about  two  shovelfuls  of 
wood  ashes,  taking  care  to  leave  the  centre  clear;  then  put  into  the  middle  about  40 
pounds  of  arsenic  to  form  a  rich  alloy  with  the  lead.  Cover  the  pot  with  an  iron  lid,  and 
tute  the  joints  quickly  with  loam  or  mortar,  to  confine  the  arsenical  vapors,  keeping  up 
a  moderate  fire  to  maintain  the  mixture  fluid  for  three  or  four  hours ;  after  which  skim 
carefully,  and  run  the  alloy  into  moulds  to  form  ingots  or  pigs.  The  composition  thus 
made  is  to  be  put  in  the  proportion  of  one  pig  or  ingot  into  1000  pounds  of  melted  ordi- 
nary lead.  When  the  whole  is  well  combined,  take  a  perforated  skimmer  and  let  a  few 
drops  of  it  fall  from  some  height  into  a  tub  of  water.  II  they  do  not  appear  globular, 
some  more  arsenical  alloy  must  be  added. 

Lead  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  pewter  or  tin  must  be  rejected,  because  it  tends  to 
produce  elongated  drops  or  tails. 

From  two  to  three  ions  are  usually  melted  at  once  in  the  large  establishments.  The 
surface  of  the  lead  gets  covered  with  a  crust  of  oxyde  of  a  white  spongy  nature,  some- 
times called  cream  by  the  Workmen,  which  is  of  use  to  coat  over  the  bottom  of  the  cul- 
lender, because  without  such  a  bed  the  heavy  melted  lead  would  run  too  rapidly  through 
the  holes  for  the  Granulating  process,  and  would  form  oblong  spheroids.  The  mounting 
of  this  filter,  or  lining  of  the  cullender,  is  reckoned  to  be  a  nice  operation  by  the  work- 
men, and  is  regarded  usually  as  a  valuable  secret. 

like  cullenders  are  hollow  hemispheres  of  sheet  iron,  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  per* 
rbrated  with  holes,  which  should  be  perfectly  round  and  free  from  burs.  These  must  be 
of  a  uniform  size  in  each  cullender;  but  of  course  a  series  of  different  cullenders,  with 
sorted  holes  for  every  different  size  of  lead  shot,  must  be  prepare  J.  The  hole*  have 
nearly  the  following  diameters  for  the  annexed  numbers  of  shot. 

No,  0.  -  -  -  •  -  -    ^  of  an  inch. 

* *v   - 

*. A     - 

i    :    :    •        :    :J  z 

Prom  No.  5  to  No.  9  the  diameter  decreases  by  regular  gradations,  the  latter  being  only 
jX-  of  an  inch. 

The  operation  is  always  carried  on  with  three  cullenders  at  a  time ;  which  are  sup- 
ported upon  projecting  grates  of  a  kind  of  chafing  dish  made  of  sheet  iron  somewhat  like 
a  triangle.  This  chafing  dish  should  be  placed  immediately  above  the  fall ;  while  at  its  . 
bottom  there  must  be  a  tub  half  filled  with  water  for  receiving  the  granulated  lead.  The 
cullenders  are  not  in  contact,  but  must  be  parted  by  burning  charcoal,  in  order  to  keep  the 
lead  constantly  at  the  proper  temperature,  and  to  prevent  its  solidifying  in  the  filter.  The 
temperature  of  the  lead  bath  should  vary  with  the  size  of  the  shot ;  for  the  largest,  it 
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LEAD.  18 

should  be  such  that  a  bit  of  straw  plunged  into  it  will  be  scarcely  browned,  but  for  all  it 
should  be  nicely  regulated.  The  height  from  which  the  particles  should  be  let  fall  varies 
likewise  with  the  size  of  the  shot ;  as  the  congelation  is  the  more  rapid,  the  smaller  they 
are.  With  a  fall  of  33  yards  or  100  feet,  from  No.  4  to  No.  9  may  be  made;  bat  for 
larger  sizes,  160  feet  of  height  will  be  required. 

Every  thing  being  arranged  as  above  described,  the  workman  puts  the  filter-stuff  into 
the  cullender,  pressing  it  well  against  the  sides.  He  next  pours  lead  into  it  with  an  iron 
ladle,  but  not  in  too  great  quantity  at  a  time,  lest  it  should  run  through  too  fast.  The 
shot  thereby  formed  and  founds  in  the  tub  are  not  all  equal. 

The  centre  of  the  cullender  being  less  hot  affords  larger  shot  than  the  sides,  which  are 
constantly  surrounded  with  burning  charcoal.  Occasionally,  also,  the  three  cullenders 
employed  together  may  have  holes  of  different  sizes,  in  which  case  the  tub  may  contain 
shot  of  very  various  magnitudes.  These  are  separated  from  each  other  by  square 
sieves  of  different  fineness,  10  inches  broad  and  16  inches  long,  their  bottoms  being  of 
sheet  iron,  pierced  with  holes  of  the  same  diameters  as  those  of  the  cullenders.  These 
sieves  are  suspended  by  means  of  two  bands  above  boxes  for  receiving  the  shot ;  one 
sieve  being  usually  set  above  another  in  consecutive  numbers,  for  instance,  1  and  2.  The 
shot  being  put  into  the  upper  sieve,  No.  0  will  remain  in  it,  No.  1  will  remain  in  the 
lower  sieve,  and  No.  2  will,  with  all  the  others,  pass  through  it  into  the  chest  below.  It  is 
obvious  that  by  substituting  sieves  of  successive  fineness,  shot  of  any  dimension  may  be 
sorted. 

In  the  preceding  process  the  shot  has  been  sorted  to  size ;  it  must  next  be  sorted  to 
form,  so  as  to  separate  all  the  spheroids  which  are  not  truly  round,  or  are  defective  in  any 
respect.  For  this  purpose  a  board  is  made  use  of  about  27  inches  long  and  16  broad, 
fumifhed  partially  with  upright  ledges;  upon  this  tray  a  handful  or  two  of  the  shot  to  be 
sorted  being  laid,  it  is  inclined  very  slightly,  and  gently  shaken  in  the  horizontal  direction, 
when  the  globular  particles  run  down  by  one  edge,  into  a  chest  set  to  receive  them,  while 
those  of  irregular  forms  remain  on  the  sides  of  the  tray,  and  are  reserved  to  be  remelted. 

A  Her  being  sorted  in  this  way,  the  shot  requires  still  to  be  smoothed  and  polished 
brirht.  This  object  is  effected  by  putting  it  into  a  small  octagonal  cask,  through  a  door 
in  its  side,  turning  upon  a  horizontal  iron  axis,  which  rests  in  plummer  boxes  at  its  ends, 
and  is  made  to  revolve  by  any  mechanical  power.  A  certain  quantity  of  plumbago  or 
black  lead  is  put  in  along  with  the  shot. 

Lc\d  acted  on  by  pure  water  so  as  to  make  it  poitonou*. — Dr.  H.  Guenaude  Mussy 
was  summoned  to  Claremont  in  the  beginning  or  October,  1648;  and  on  his  arrival 
wa*  shown  into  the  room  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  ex-royal  family  of  Prance,  who 
had  been  residing  there  since  the  preceding  March.  He  found  him  lying  down,  with 
an  anxiouM  countenance,  the  conjunctiva  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  the  flesh  flabby, 
evidently  proving  a  loss  of  substance.  He  told  him  he  hsd  been  suffering  for  several 
days  from  violent  colics,  which  had  been  relieved  after  a  constipation  of  two  days  by 
abundant  alvine  evacuations,  pi  oduced  by  a  purgative  draught  This  was  the  third 
attack  of  the  same  nature  damn*  the  space  of  five  weeka  Some  time  before,  towards 
the  end  of  July,  he  had  been  suffering  from  colic,  with  nausea,  frequent  eructations  and 
impolarity  of  the  bowels. 

MI  learnt  that  a  brother  of  my  patient  hsd  experienced  the  same  symptoms;  but  no 
one  was  astonished  at  it,  as  it  whs  supposed  he  was  suffering  under  a  fiver  complaint 
contracted  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

u  A  third  patient,  of  forty-eight  years  of  asre,  who  was  also  subject  to  constipation, 
had  violent  colic  a  few  days  before,  attended  with  uausea  and  even  vomiting. 

"  A  few  days  elapsed,  and  no  bad  symptoms  disturbed  our  security.  My  patients 
had  resumed  their  usual  occupations,  and  good  appetites  and  pretty  fair  digestion,  but 
were  *till  very  weak;  and  pale  sallow  complexions  had  replaced  the  icteric  color. 

**  My  delusions  did  not  last  long.  About  ten  days  after,  a  new  access  of  symptoms 
began,  with  a  painful  sensation  of  constriction  about  the  epigastric  region,  anxiety, 
nausea,  and  eructations."' 

After  describing  the  symptoms  and  the  treatment  resorted  to  before  the  real  cause  of 
the  disorder  was  suspected,  the  doctor  mentions  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
discovery,  which  induced  him  to  administer  sulphur  in  combination  with  iron  internally, 
and  to  order  sulphurous  and  soapy  baths.    He  proceeds : — 

"The  chemical  action  showed  itself  almost  immediately  by  the  black  discoloration 
of  the  nails  of  the  feet  and  hands,  and  by  the  appearance  of  similar  spots  on  different 
parte  of  the  skin. 

"One  of  the  patients  came  out  from  the  second  bath  with  the  abdomen  entirely  black. 
Itie  soapy  frictions  and  baths  usually  washed  away  the  spots  from  the  skin,  but  not 
thoae  of  the  nails.    The  appearance  of  this  reaction,  which  is  very  common  with  men 
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64  LEAD. 

working  in  lead  manufactories  when  using  sulphurous  baths,  is  explained  by  the  com- 
biniitioa  of  sulphur  with  the  saturnine  molecuies  adhering  to  the  skin. 

"  In  these  cases  it  was  evident  that  the  lead  wm  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
by  means  either  of  subdaxninal  or  follicular  exhalations,  and  perhaps  by  both. 

"The  metal  is  eliminated  and  transformed  into  sulphuret  of  lead  by  the  sulphurous 
baths,  and  then  taken  off  by  the  soapy  friction*  and  baths. 

"These  were  not  useless,  for  without  them  the  lead  deposited  on  the  surface  might 
have  been  carried  again  by  absorption  into  the  economy. 

"  But  the  skin  was  not  the  only  means  of  giving  exit  to  the  poison.  I  discovered  it 
in  the  urine  by  a  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  Some  physicians  and  chemists 
look  on  sulphur  as  the  only  efficacious  remedy:  others,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  it 
k  without  any  effect 

u  What  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  the  success  was  beyond  my  hopes.  After  two  or  three 
weeks  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  patients  progressing  rapidly  and  surely  to 
wards  recovery.  This  happy  result  induced  me  to  try  the  same  means  with  another 
person,  older  and  of  a  weaker  constitution,  and  consequently  for  whom  I  was  most 
uneasy,  and  the  result  was  as  satisfactory. 

M  One  of  my  patients  was  accustomed  to  drink  Vichy  water  at  table.  This  was  a  very 
unfortunate  predisposing  circumstance :  it  is  probable  that  the  salt  of  Vichy  water,  u  e. 
bicarbonate  ot  soda,  umied  to  the  bed  of  Ctareuoont  water,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
violence  of  the  attack  under  which  he  suffered. 

••  At  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Claremont*  there  were  thirty-eight  inhabitants. 

"Thirteen  of  these  had  been  attacked,  eleven  men  and  two  women.  Four  of  them 
had  some  symptoms  two  months  previously  to  my  arrival,  the  other  cases  occurred 
under  my  own  eyes.  Home  even  alter  the  pipes  had  been  cut  off  were  affected,  and 
on  the  continent  a  week  after  leaving  England. 

14  Six  children  in  the  household,  aired  from  three  to  seven  years,  have  been  exempt 
from  ii  Only  half  of  the  patients  have  had  the  gums  marked  with  the  slate-colored  line 
and  SjH)ts  of  the  same  color  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  these  spots 
and  the  bluish  line  of  the  gums,  were  observed  on  several  others  who  did  not  experience 
or  exhibit  anything  else,  and  those  signs  of  the  poison  having  been  taken  into  toe  econ- 
omy have  not  yet  disappeared.  The  morbid  cause  has  acted  in  these  cases,  as  it  often 
does,  with  caprice,  and  according  to  individual  dispositions  which  defy  every  reasoning. 

"The  malady  has  shown  no  respect  for  condition,  and  attacked  iudiscriniiuately  ser- 
vants, aides-de-camps  and  princes. 

"The  spring  that  furnisnes  the  palace  of  Claremont  with  water  issues  from  a  sand 
bed  at  about  two  miles  distance.  It  was  chosen  for  its  uncommon  purity  from  among 
a  great  many  others  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  water  was  thirty  years  ago  conducted  to 
the  palace  through  leaden  pipes.  In  the  preseut  day  some  other  metal  would  perhaps 
have  been  selected,  lor  experience  has  taught  us  that  pure  water,  and  especially  dis- 
tilled water,  acts  rapidly  on  lead  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

"ThusTronohin  proved  that  the  inhabitants  of  Amsterdam  were  indebted  to  the  rain 
water,  kept  in  leaden  cisterns,  for  the  colio  they  were  so  much  subject  to  in  his  time. 

"The  purity  of  the  Claremont  water  becomes  a  most  dangerous  property,  and  not 
only  to  it  but  to  other  springs.  Whilst  I  was  oombatiog  its  pernicious  effects,  1  heard 
that  there  had  been  several  similar  oases  in  different  parts  of  England ;  they  are  not 
tine  uninon  in  the  oounty  of  Surrey,  and  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Claremont. 
Besides  the  eases  published  by  Dr.  Thompson,  I  know  of  several  others  at  Wey bridge, 
Windsor,  and  in  different  other  places. 

*'  1  should  inform  you  that  Professor  Hoffman  has  ascertained  the  quantity  of  me- 
tallic lead  contained  in  the  water  examined  by  htm.  lie  has  found  that  it  amounted 
to  a  grain  per  gallon,  an  enormous  quantity  when  we  consider  that  the  poisoned  water 
was*  used  in  all  ouiiuary  and  table  purposes;  and,  previously  to  the  discovery  of  its 
deleterious  character,  even  in  the  preparation  of  ptisans  and  lavements." 
r  Lbad  Shot  has  been  manufactured  iu  the  United  States  in  low  towers,  provided 
with  an  ascending  stream  of  air,  drawn  up  by  a  fan  worked  by  water  power,  whereby 
a  like  rooting  effect  is  obtained  as  by  letting  the  melted  lead  full  from  a  high  tower. 

LEATHER,  (CWr,  Fr. ;  L«kr%  Genu.);  is  the  skin  of  animals  so  modified  by  chem- 
ical means  aa  to  have  become  unalterable  by  the  external  agents  which  tend  to  de- 
compose it  in  its  natural  state.  The  preparation  in  a  rude  manner  of  this  valuable 
substance  has  been  known  from  the  most  anoient  times,  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of 
the  last,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  it  began  to  be  manufactured 
upon  right  principles,  in  consequence  of  the  researches  of  Macbride,  Deyeux,  Seguin, 
and  Davy.  There  are  several  varieties  of  leather;  such  as  solo  leather,  boot»  or  upi>er 
leather,  shamoy  leather,  kid  or  glove  leather,  Ac.  Skins  may  be  converted  into  lea- 
ther either  with  or  without  their  hairy  coat 

We  shall  treat  first  of  sols  and  upper  leathers,  being  the  most  important,  and  most 
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•all  j  surf  difficult  to  prepare  in  a  proper  manner.  These  kinds  consist  of  organised 
ibroos  gelatine  or  skin,  combined  with  the  proximate  vegetable  principle,  tannin,  and 
probably  also  some,  vegetable  extractive.  Under  the  articles  Galls  and  Tannin,  will 
bn  found  an  account  of  the  properties  of  this  substance,  and  the  mean*  of  obtaining  it  in  a 
stale  of  parity.  Calf  leather  quickly  tanned  by  an  infusion  of  galls,  consists  of  61  parts 
xf  skin,  and  39  of  vegetable  matter  in  100  by  weight;  by  solution  of  catechu,  it  consists 
erf  80  of  skin,  and  20  of  vegetable  matter ;  by  infusion  of  Leicester  willow,  of  74*5  skin, 
aod  25-5  vegetable  matter;  and  by  infusion  of  oak  bark,  of  73-2  skin,  and  26-8  vegetable 
matter.  By  the  slow  process  of  tanning,  continued  for  three  months,  the  increase  of 
wefeht  apon  the  akin  in  its  conversion  into  leather,  is  greatly  less ;  the  vegetable  const* 
isenU  being  from  Leicester  willow  only  13  per  cent,  of  the  leather,  and  from  oak  bark 
19  pei  cent.  Sole  leather,  however,  generally  contains  no  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  vege- 
table matter.  In  every  astringent  bark,  the  inner  white  part  next  to  the  alburnum,  eon- 
isiss  the  largest  quantity  of  tannin,  and  the  middle  colored  part  contains  most  extractive 
matter.  The  outer  surface  or  epidermis  seldom  furnishes  either  tannin  or  extractive 
matter.  Young  trees  abound  most  in  the  white  cortical  layers,  and  are  hence  more  pro- 
ductive of  tannin  under  equal  weights,  than  the  barks  of  old  trees.  In  no  case  is  then 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  gallic  acid  of  astringent  vegetables  is  absorbed  in  tse  pro- 
cess of  making  leather;  hence  Seguin's  theory  of  the  agency  of  that  substance  in  di»oxyw 
feasting  skin,  fails  to  the  ground.  The  different  qualities  of  leather  made  with  the 
mme  kind  of  skin,  seem  to  depend  very  much  upon  the  different  quantities  of  extractive 
matter  it  may  have  absorbed.  The  leather  made  with  infusion  .of  galls,  is  generally 
harder  and  more  liable  to  crack  than  the  leather  obtained  from  infusions  of  barks ;  and 
a  always  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  tannin,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  extrac- 
tive matter. 

When  calf  skin  is  slowly  tanned  in  weak  solutions  of  the  bark,  or  of  catechu,  it  cons- 
umes with  a  good  deal  of  extractive  matter,  and  though  the  increase  of  the  weight  of  the 
skin  be  comparatively  small,  yet  it  has  become  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  forming  a 
■oft,  bat  at  the  same  time  a  strong  leather.  The  saturated  infusions  of  astringent  barks 
eoataia  much  less  extractive  matter  in  proportion  to  their  tannin,  than  the  weak  infu- 
sions; and  when  akin  is  quickly  tanned  in  the  former,  it  produces  n  worse  and  less 
curable  leather  than  when  slowly  tanned  in  the  latter.  In  quick  tanning,  a  considerable 
eaaatity  of  vegetable  extractive  matter  is  thns  lost  to  the  manufacturer,  which  might 
have  been  made  to  enter  as  a  useful  constituent  into  the  leather.  These  observations 
show  that  there  is  sufficient  foundation  for  the  opinion  of  the  common  workmen,  con- 
cerning what  is  technically  called  /ceding  of  leather,  in  the  slow  method  of  tunning; 
and  though  the  processes  of  this  art  have  been  unnecessarily  protracted  by  defective 
methods  of  steepiag,  and  want  of  progressive  infiltration  of  the  astringent  liquor  through 
the  skins,  yet  in  general  they  appear  to  have  arrived,  in  consequence  of  old  experience,  at 
a  decree  of  perfection  in  the  quality  of  the  leather,  which  cannot  be  far  exceeded  by 
means  of  any  theoretical  suggestions  which  have  been  advanced. 

Oa  the  first  view  it  may  appear  surprising,  that  in  those  cases  of  quick  ta  ning, 
where  extractive  matter  forms  n  certain  portion  of  the  leather,  the  increase  of  weight  is 
km  than  when  the  skin  is  combined  with  the  pure  tannin ;  but  the  fact  is  easily  account- 
ed for,  when  we  consider  that  the  attraction  of  skin  for  tannin  must  be  probably  weak- 
ened by  iu  union  with  extractive  matter;  and  whether  we  suppose  that  the  tannin  and 
extractive  matter  enter  together  into  combination  with  the  matter  of  skin,  or  unite  with 
separate  portions  of  it,  still,  in  either  ease,  the  primary  attraction  of  skin  for  tun  must  be 
to  a  certain  extent  diminished. 

In  examining  astringent  vegetables  in  relation  to  their  power  of  making  leather,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  not  only  the  quantity  they  may  contain  of  the  tubttamt* 
srecipitable  by  gelatine,  but  likewise  the  qunntity  and  the  nature  of  the  extractive  matter; 
and  iu  eases  of  comparison,  it  is  essential  to  employ  infusions  of  the  same  degree  of  con- 


Of  nil  astringent  substances  hitherto  examined,  catechu  is  that  which  contains  the 
sucest  proportion  of  tannin ;  and  in  supposing,  according  to  the  usual  estimation,  that 
fivn  four  to  five  pounds  of  common  oak  bark  are  required  to  produce  one  pound  of 
feather,  it  appears,  from  the  various  synthetical  experiments,  that  about  half  a  pound  of 
eatechu  would  .answer  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Purkis  found,  by  the  results  of  different 
accurate  experiments,  that  1  pound  of  catechu  was  equivalent  to  7  or  8  of  oak  bark. 
For  the  common  purposes  of  the  tanner,  1  pound  of  it  would  be  equivalent  also  to  2} 
sounds  of  nulls,  to  7}  of  the  Leicester  willow,  to  1 1  of  the  bark  of  the  Spanish  chestnut, 
Is  18  of  the  bark  of  the  common  elm,  to  21  of  the  bark  of  the  common  willow,  nnd  to  3 
sounds  of  sumach. 

Various  menstrua  hnve  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  and  improving  the 
process  of  tanning,  nmong  others,  lime  water,  and  solution  of  pearl-ash ;  but  as  these 
two  substances  form  compounds  with  tannin  which  arc  not  decomposable  by  gelatine,  it 
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IbDows  that  their  effects  must  be  prejudicial.  There  is  very  little  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  bodies  will  be  found  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  increase  the  solubility  of  tan- 
nin in  water,  will  not  likewise  diminish  its  attraction  for  skin. 

In  this  country* aU  tanned  leather  is  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  called  hides  and 
skins  ;  the  former  term  being  appropriated  to  that  made  from  the  larger  animals,  as 
bolls,  buffaloes,  oxen,  and  cows,  into  thick  strong  sole  leather ;  and  the  latter  to  that 
made  from  calves,  seals,  &c.,  into  thinner  and  more  flexible  upper  leather.  Sometimes 
the  hides  are  brought  into  the  market  merely  dried,  as  from  Buenos  Ayres ;  or  dried  and 
salted,  as  from  Bahia  and  Pernambuco ;  but  the  greater  part  are  fresh  from  recently 
slaughtered  animals.  The  heaviest,  ox-hides  are  preferred  for  forming  built  or  oacfct, 
which  are  manufactured  as  follows  :— 

The  washing  process  must  be  more  or  less  elaborate,  according  to  the  state  of  the  skins. 
Those  that  are  salted  and  dry  require  to  be  steeped,  beaten,  and  rubbed  several  times  al- 
ternately, to  bring  them  to  the  fresh  condition. 

After  removing  the  horns,  the  softened  or  recent  hides  are  laid  in  a  heap  for  two  or 
three  days,  after  which  they  are  suspended  on  poles  in  a  close  room  called  a  smoke- 
house, heated  somewhat  above  the  common  temperature  by  a  smouldering  fire.  In  these 
circumstances,  a  slight  putrefaction  supervenes,  which  loosens  the  epidermis,  and  renders 
the  hair  easily  detachable  by  the  fleshing  knife ;  a  large  two  handled  implement,  with  a 
blunt  edge,  and  bent  to  suit  the  curvature  of  the  rounded  beam  of  the  wooden  horse  upon 
which  the  hide  is  scraped.    See  Cuxxying. 

The  next  step  is  immersion  in  a  pit  containing  water  impregnated  with  about  a  1000th 
part  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  process  is  called  raiting,  because  it  distend*  the  pores,  and 
makes  the  fibres  swell,  so  as  to  render  the  skins  more  susceptible  of  the  action  of  the  tan- 
ning infusions.  Forty-eight  hours  in  general  suffice  for  this  operation,  but  more  time  may 
be  safely  taken. 

When  the  hides  are  found  to  be  sufficiently  raised,  they  are  transferred  to  a  pit,  in 
which  they  are  stratified  with  oak  bark,  ground  by  a  proper  mill  into  a  coarse  powder. 
The  pit  is  then  filled  up  with  an  infusion  of  oak  bark  called  ooze,  and  the  hides  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  about  a  month  or  six  weeks.  By  this  time  the  tannin  and 
extractive  matter  of  the  bark  having  combined  intimately  with  the  animal  fibre,  the 
pit  is  exhausted  of  its  virtue,  and  must  be  renewed,  by  taking  out  the  spent  bark,  and 
subjecting  the  skins  to  a  fresh  dose  of  oak  bark  and  ooze.  The  hides  which  were 
placed  near  the  top  of  the  first  pit,  must  be  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  next.  In  this 
mixture  they  remain,  upon  the  old  practice,  about  three  months.  The  last  process 
being  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  perfectly  tanned  leather  is  the  result.  The  hides  are  now 
removed  from  the  pit,  and  hung  up  in  a  shed.  In  the  progress  of  drying,  which  should 
be  slow,  they  are  compressed  with  a  steel  tool,  and  beaten  smooth,  to  render  them  more 
firm  and  dense. 

Some  manufacturers  place  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit  5  or  6  inches  of  spent  bark,  over 
it  2  inches  of  fresh  bark,  then  a  skin ;  and  so,  alternately,  a  layer  of  new  bark  and  a  skin, 
till  the  pit  is  nearly  full,  reserving  a  small  space  at  top  for  a  thicker  layer  of  bark,  over 
which  weighted  boards  are  laid,  to  condense  the  whole  down  into  the  tanning  infusion. 

The  operation  of  tanning  sole  leather  in  the  above  way,  lasts  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half,  according  to  the  quality  wanted,  and  the  nature  of  the  hides. 

A  perfect  leather  is  recognised  by  its  section,  which  should  have  a  glistening  marbled 
appearance,  without  any  white  streaks  in  the  middle. 

Crop  hides  are  manufactured  by  immersion,  during  three  or  four  days,  tn  pits  contain- 
ing milk  of  lime ;  in  which  they  are  occasionally  moved  up  and  down  in  order  to  expose 
them  equally  to  the  action  of  this  menstruum.  They  are  then  removed,  and  cleared 
from  hair  and  impurities,  by  using  the  fleshing  knife  upon  the  horse ;  after  which  they 
must  be  completely  freed  from  the  lime  by  a  thorough  washing.  They  are  next 
plunged  in  pits  containing  a  weak  oose  or  infusion  of  oak  bark,  from  which  they  are 
successively  transferred  into  other  pits  witb  stronger  ooze ;  all  the  while  being  dairy 
kandiedy  that  is,  moved  up  and  down  in  the  infusion.  This  practice  is  continued  for 
about  a  month  or  six  weeks.  They  are  now  ready  to  be  subjected  to  a  mixture  of  ground 
sak  bark  and  stronger  ooze  in  other  pits,  to  a  series  of  which  they  are  progressively  sub- 
jected during  two  or  three  months. 

The  hides  are  next  put  into  large  vats,  called  layers,  in  which  they  are  smoothly  strati- 
fied with  more  oak  bark,  and  a  stronger  infusion  of  it.  After  six  weeks  they  are  taken 
out  of  these  vats,  and  subjected  to  a  new  charge  of  the  same  materials  for  two  months. 
This  simple  process  is  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  at  the  option  of  the  manufacturer,  till 
the  hides  are  thoroughly  tanned.  They  are  then  slowly  dried,  and  condensed  in  the  man- 
ner above  described.  These  crop  hides  form  the  principal  part  of  the  sole  leather  used 
for  home  consumption  in  England. 

The  process  of  tanning  shins  (as  of  calves,  seals,  &c.)  is  in  some  respects  peculiar. 
They*  are  left  in  the  lime  pits  for  about  twelve  days,  when  they  are  stripped  of  their 
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hair,  'wished  in  water,  then  immersed  in  a  lixivium  of  pigeons'  dung,  called  a  grainer,  of 
an  alkaline  nature.  Here  they  remain  from  eight  to  ten  days,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  during  which  time  they  are  frequently  handled,  and  scraped  on  both 
sides  upon  n  convex  wooden  beam.  This  bcrnping  or  working,  as  it  is  termed,  joined  to 
the  action  of  the  grainer,  serves  to  separate  the  lime,  oil,  and  glutinous  matter,  and  to 
render  the  skin  pliant,  soft,  and  ready  to  imbibe  the  tanning  principle.  They  are  with 
this  view  transferred  into  pits  containing  a  weak  solution  of  bark,  in  which  they  undergo 
nearly  the  same  treatment  as  described  above  for  crop  hides ;  but  they  are  not  com- 
monly stratified  in  the  layers.  The  time  occupied  in  tanning  them  is  usually  limited 
to  three  months.  They  are  then  dried,  and  disposed  of  to  the  furrier,  who  dresses  and 
blackens  them  for  the  upper  leathers  of  boots  and  shoes,  for  harness,  and  other 
purposes.     The  light  and  thin  sorts  of  cow  and  horse  hides  are  oAen  treated  like  calf 


la  all  the  above  processes,  as  the  animal  fibres  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  absorb  most 
readily  the  tanning  principles,  and  thereby  obstruct,  in  a  certain  degree,  their  passage 
into  the  interior  fibres,  especially  of  thick  hides,  it  becomes  an  object  of  importance  to 
contrive  some  method  of  overcoming  thai  obstacle,  and  promoting  the  penetration  of 
the  tan.  The  first  manufacturer  who  appears  to  have  employed  efficacious  mechanical 
means  of  favoring  the  chemical  action  was  Francis  G.  Spilsbury,  who  in  April,  1823, 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  following  operation: — After  the  hiJes  ate  freed  from  the 
hairs,  fcc.  in  the  usual  way,  they  are  minutely  inspected  as  to  their  soundness,  and  if 
any  holes  be  found,  they  are  carefully  sewed  up,  so  as  to  be  water  tight.  Three  frames 
of  wood  are  provided  of  equal  dimensions,  fitted  to  each  other,  with  the  edges  of 
the  frames  held  together  by  screw  bolts.  A  skin  about  to  be  tanned  is  now  laid  upon 
the  frame,  and  stretched  over  its  edges,  then  the  second  frame  is  to  be  placed  upon 
it,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  two  frames  may  pinch  the  skin  all  round  and  hold  it  securely; 
another  such  skin  is  then  stretched  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  second  frame,  in  like 
manner,  and  a  third  frame  being  set  upon  this,  confines  the  second  skin.  The  three 
frames  are  then  pinched  tightly  together  by  a  series  of  screw  bolts,  passing  through  ears 
set  rounl  their  outer  edges,  which  fix  the  skin  in  a  proper  manner  for  being  operated  upon 
by  the  tanning  liquor. 

A  space  has  been  thus  formed  between  the  two  skins,  into  which,  when  the  frames 
are  set  upright,  the  infusion  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  pipe  from  the  cistern  above, 
while  the  air  is  permitted  to  escape  by  a  stopcock  below.  This  cock  must  of  course  be 
shut  whenever  the  bag  is  filled,  but  the  one  above  is  left  open  to  maintain  a  comraunica- 
tkra  with  the  li  juor*  cistern,  and  to  allow  the  hydrostatic  pressure  to  fonce  the  liquet 
throuzh  the  cutaneous  pores  by  a  slow  infiltration,  and  thus  to  bring  the  tannin  into  con- 
tact with  all  the  fibres  indiscriminately.  The  action  of  this  pressure  is  evinced  by  a  con- 
stant perspiration  on  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  skins. 

When  the  tanning  is  completed,  the  upper  stopcock  is  closed,  and  the  under  is  opened 
to  ran  off  the  Uiuor.  The  frames  are  now  removed,  the  bolts  are  unscrewed,  and  the 
pinched  edges  of  the  skins  pared  off;  after  which  they  are  to  be  dried  and  finished  in  the 
usual  manner. 

A  modification  of  this  ingenious  and  effectual  process  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  by  William  Drake,  of  Bedminster,  tanner,  in  October,  1831.  The  hides,  after 
the  usual  preparatory  processes,  are  immersed  in  a  weak  tan  liquor,  and  by  frequent 
handling  or  taming  over,  receive  an  incipient  tanning  before  being  submitted  to  theN 
infiltration  plan.  Two  hides,  as  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  possible,  are  placed 
grain  to  grain,  when  their  corresponding  edges  are  sewed  firmly  together  all  round 
by  •hoemakers9  waxed  thread,  so  as  to  form  a  bag  sufficiently  tight  to  hold  tan  liquor. 
TTiis  bag  must  then  be  suspended  by  means  of  loops  sewed  to  its  shoulder  end,  upon 
pes*,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  hang  within  a  wooden-barred  rack,  and  be  confined" 
laterally  into  a  hook  form.  About  an  inch  of  the  bag  is  left  unsewed  at  the  upper  end, 
lor  the  purpose  of  introducing  a.  funnel  through  which  the  cold  tan  liquor  is  poured  into 
the  ba«  till  it  be  full.  After  a  certain  interval  which  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  hides, 
the  outer  surface  becomes  moist,  an  J  drops  begin  to  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag.  These 
an  received  in  a  proper  vessel,  and  when  they  accumulate  sufficiently  may  be  poured 
back  Into  the  funnel ;  the  bag  being  thus,  as  well  as  by  a  fresh  supply  from  above,  kept 
constantly  distended. 

When  the  biles  are  observed  to  feel  hard  and  firm,  while  every  part  of  them  feels 
equally  damp,  the  air  of  the  tanning  apartment  having  been  always  well  ventilated,  is 
now  to  be  heated  by  proper  means  to  a  temperature  gradually  ircreasing  from  70° 
to  150°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  This  heat  is  to  be  maintained  till  the  hides  become 
timer  and  harder  in  all  parts.  When  they  besin  to  assume  a  black  appearance  in  some 
part?,  and  wnen  th»  un  liquor  undergoes  little  diminution,  the  hides  may  be  considered 
to  be  tanned,  a. id  the  big  may  b*  emptied  by  cutting  a  few  stitches  at  its  bottom. 
The  outer  e^ges  being  pared  off,  the  hides  are  to  be  finished  in  the  usual  way.    During 
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their  suspension  within  the  racks,  the  hides  should  be  shifted  a  little  sidewcys,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  furrows  by  the  bars,  and  to  facilitate  the  equable  action  of  the 
liquor. 

By  this  process  the  patentee  says,  that  a  hide  may  be  tanned  as  completely  in  ten 
days  as  it  could  be  in  ten  months  by  the  usual  method.  I  have  seen  a  piece  of  sole  leather 
thus  rapidly  tanned,  and  it  seemed  to  be  perfect.  How  it  may  wear,  compared  with  that 
made  in  the  old  way,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine. 

Messrs.  Knowlys  and  Duesbury  obtained  a  patent  in  August,  1826,  for  accelerating 
the  impregnation  of  skins  with  tannin,  by  suspending -them  in  a  close  vessel,  from  which 
the  air  is  to  be  extracted  by  an  air  pump,  and  then  the  tanning  infusion  is  to  be  admitted. 
In  this  way,  it  is  supposed  to  penetrate  the  hide  so  effectually  as  to  tan  it  uniformly  in  a 
short  time. 

About  32  years  ago,  a  similar  vacuum  scheme  was  employed  to  impregnate  with 
weavers1  paste  or  starch,  the  cops  of  cotton  weft,  for  the  dandy  looms  of  Messrs.  Radcliff 
and  Ross,  of  Stockport. 

Danish  leather  is  made  by  tanning  lamb  and  kid  skins  with  willow  bark,  whence  it  de> 
rives  an  agreeable  smell.    It  is  chiefly  worked  up  into  gloves. 

Of  the  tawing  or  dressing  of  skins  for  gloves,  and  white  shop  leather. 

The  operations  of  this  art  are :  1.  washing  the  skins ;  2.  properly  treating  them  with 
lime ;  3.  taking  off  the  fleece ;  4.  treatment  in  the  leather  steep. 

A  shed  erected  upon  the  side  of  a  stream,  with  a  cistern  of  water  for  washing  the 
skins;  wooden  horses  for  cleaning  them  with  the  back  of  the  fleshin?  knife;  pincers 
for  removing  the  fibres  of  damaged  wool ;  a  plunger  for  depressing  the  skins  in  the 
pits ;  a  lime  pit ;  a  pole  with  a  bag  tied  to  the  end  of  it ;  a  two-handed  fleshing  knife ; 
a  rolling  pin,  from  15  to  18  inches  long,  thickened  in  the  middle ;  such  arc  some  of  the 
utensils  of  a  tawing  establishment.  There  must  be  provided  also  a  table  for  applying  the 
oil  to  the  skins ;  a  fulling  mill,  worked  by  a  water-wheel  or  other  power ;  a  dressing  peg ; 
a  press  for  squeezing  out  the  fatty  filth ;  a  stove ;  planks  mounted  upon  legs,  for  stretch* 
ing  the  skins,  &c. 

Fresh  skins  must  be  worked  immediately  after  being  washed,  and  then  dried,  other- 
wise they  ferment,  and  contract  either  indelible  spots,  or  get  tender  in  certain  points,  so 
as  to  open  up  and  tear  under  the  tools.  When  received  in  the  dry  state  they  should 
be  steeped  in  water  for  two  days,  and  then  treated  as  fresh  skins.  They  are  next  strongly 
rubbed  on  the  convex  horse-beam  with  a  round-edged  knife,  in  order  to  make  them  pli- 
ant. The  rou^h  parts  are  removed  by  the  fleshing  knife.  One  workman  can  in  this  way 
prepare  200  skins  in  a  day. 

The  flesh  side  of  each  being  rubbed  with  a  cold  cream  of  lime,  the  skins  are  piled 
together  with  the  woolly  side  of  each  pair  outermost,  and  the  flesh  sides  in  contact. 
They  are  left  in  this  state  for  a  few  days,  till  it  is  found  that  the  wool  may  be  easily  re- 
moved by  plucking. 

They  are  next  washed  in  running  water,  to  separate  the  greater  part  of  the  lime, 
stripped  of  the  wool  by  small  spring  tweezers,  and  then  fleeced  smooth  by  means  of  the 
rolling-pin,  or  sometimes  by  rubbing  with  a  whetstone.  Unless  they  be  fleeced  soon 
after  the  treatment  with  lime,  they  do  not  well  admit  of  this  operation  subsequently,  as 
they  are  apt  to  set  hard. 

They  are  now  steeped  in  the  milk  of  lime-pit,  in  order  to  swell,  soften,  and  cleanse 
them ;  afterwards  in  a  weak  pit  of  old  lime-water,  from  which  they  are  taken  out  and 
drained.  This  steeping  and  draining  upon  inclined  tables,  ore  repealed  frequently  during 
the  space  of  3  weeks.  Only  the  skins  of  young  animals,  or  those  of  inferior  value,  are 
tawed.    Sometimes  the  wool  is  left  on,  as  for  housings,  &c. 

The  skins,  after  having  been  well  softened  in  the  steeps,  are  rubbed  on  the  outside 
with  a  whetstone  set  in  a  wooden  case  with  two  handles,  in  order  to  smooth  them 
completely  by  removing  any  remaining  filaments  of  wool.  Lamb  skins  are  rubbed 
with  the  pin  in  the  direction  of  their  breadth,  to  give  them  suppleness;  but  sheep  skins 
are  fulled  with  water  a.one.  They  are  now  ready  for  the  branning,  which  is  done  by 
mixing  40  lbs.  of  bran  with  20  gallons  of  water,  and  keeping  them  in  this  fermentable 
mixture  for  throe  weeks — with  the  addition,  if  possible,  of  some  old  bran  water.  Hero 
they  must  be  frequently  turned  over,  and  carefully  watched,  as  it  is  a  delicate  operation. 
In  the  course  of  two  days  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter,  the  skins  are  said  to  be 
raised,  when  they  sink  in  the  water.  On  coming  out  of  the  bran,  they  are  ready 
lor  the  whii,e  stuff;  which  is  a  batn  composed  of  alum  and  sea-salL  Twelve,  fourteen, 
and  sometimes  eighteen  pounds  oi  a»»im  for  100  skins,  form  the  basis  of  the  bath ;  to 
which  two  and  a  half  pound*  o(  salt  are  added  in  winter,  and  three  in  summer.  These 
ingredients  are  introduced  into  a  copper  with  twelve  gallons  ol  water.  The  salt  aids 
in  the  whitening  action.    When  the  solution  is  about  to  boil,  three  gallons  of  it  are 
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I  through  tile  cullender  into  a  basin ;  in  this  26  skint  are  worked  one  after  another, 
and,  after  draining,  they  are  put  together  into  the  hath,  aad  left  in  it  for  ten  minutes  to 
imbibe  the  salts.  They  are  now  ready  to  receive  the  paste.  .  For  100  skins,  from  13  to 
15  rounis  of  wheat  flour  are  used  along  with  the  yolks  of  50  eggs.  After  having  warmed 
the  alum  bath  through  which  the  skins  have  been  passed,  the  flower  is  dusted  into  it, 
with  careful  stirring.  -The  paste  is  well  kneaded  by  the  gradual  addition  of  the  solution, 
aa*J  passed  through  the  cullender,  wherehy  it  becomes  as  deur  as  honey.  To  this  the 
yolks  being  added,  the  whole  is  incorporated  with  much  manual  labor.  The  skins  are 
worked  one  after  another  in  this  paste ;  and  afterwards  the  whole  together  are  left  im- 
mersed in  it  for  a  day.  They  are  now  stretched  and  dried  upon  poles,  in  a  proper  apart- 
ment, during  from  8  to  15  days,  according  to  the  season. 

The  effects  of  the  paste  are  to  whiten  the  skins,  to  soften  them,  and  to  protect  them 
from  the  hardening  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  which  would  naturally  render  them 
brittle.  They  would  not  hear  working  upon  the  tqftening  trou,  hot  for  the  emulsion 
which  has  been  introduced  into  their  substance.  With  this  view  they  are  dipped  in  a  tub 
of  clear  water  during  five  or  six  minutes,  and  then  spread  and  worked  upon  the  board. 
They  are  increased  by  this  means  in  length,  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  3.  No  bard  points 
must  be  left  in  them.  The  whiteness  is  also  better  brought  out  by  this  operation,  which 
is  performed  upon  the  flesh  side.  The  softening  tool  is  an  iron  plate,  about  one  foot 
broad,  rounded  over  above,  mounted  upon  an  upright  beam,  30  inches  high,  which 
is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  strong  horizontal  plank,  3$  feet  lone,  and  1  broad.  This  plank 
is  heavily  loaled,  to  make  it  immoveable  upon  the  floor.  Sometimes  the  skins  are  next 
spread  over  an  undressed  clean  skin  U(K>n  the  horse,  and  worked  well  with  the  two-handled 
knife,  fur  the  purpose  of  removing  the  first  and  second  epidermis,  called  the  Jleur  and 
mrritTt-JUmr  by  the  French  megusiers.  They  are  then  dried  while  stretched  by  hooks  and 
strings.  When  dry  they  are  worked  on  the  stretching  iron,  or  they  are  occasionally  pol- 
ished with  pumice  stone.  A  delicate  yellow  tint  is  given  by  a  composition  made  of  two 
parts  of  whitening,  and  one  of  ochre,  applied  in  a  moistened  state,  and  well  worked  in 
upon  the  grain  side.  After  being  polished  with  pumice,  they  are  smoothed  with  a  hot 
iron,  as  the  laundresses  do  liaen,  whsreby  they  acquire  a  degree  of  lustre,  and  are  ready 
to  be  delivered  to  the  glover. 

For  fcmtmgf ,  the  best  sheepskins  are  selected,  and  such  as  are  covered  with  the  longest 
and  most  beautiful  fleece.  Tbey  are  steeped  in  water,  in  order  to  be  cleansed  and  soft- 
ened ;  after  which  they  are  thinned  inside  by  the  fleshing  knife.  They  are  now  steeped 
in  an  old  bran  pit  for  3  or  4  days,  when  they  are  taken  out  and  washed.  They  are  next 
subjected  to  the  white  or  alum  bath,  the  wool  being  carefully  folded  within ;  about  16 
pounds  of  alum  being  used  for  100  skins.  The  paste  is  made  as  for  the  fleeced  skins,  but 
it  is  merely  spread  upon  their  flesh  si  le,  and  left  upon  them  for  18  hours,  so  as  to  stiffen. 
They  are  then  hung  up  to  dry.  They  are  next  moistened  by  sprinkling  cold  water 
npon  than,  folded  up,  piled  in  a  heap,  and  covered  with  boards  weighted  with  heavy 
stones ;  in  which  state  they  remain  for  two  days.  They  are  next  opened  with  a  round 
iron  upon  the  horse,  and  subjected  to  the  stretching  iron,  being  worked  broadwise.  They 
are  dried  with  the  fleece  outermost,  in  the  sun  if  possible ;  and  are  finished  upon  the 
stretcher.- 

Calf  and  lamb  skins  with  their  hair  and  wool  are  worked  nearly  in  the  same  manner  j 
only  the  thicker  the  skin,  the  stronger  the  slum  bath  ought  to  be.  One  pound  of  alum 
and  one  of  salt  are  required  for  a  single  calf  skin.  It  is  left  four  days  in  this  bath,  after 
which  it  is  worked  upon  the  stretcher,  then  fulled ;  when  half  dry  the  skins  are  opened 
ri/oo  the  horse.  In  eight  days  of  ordinary  weather,  they  may  be  completely  dressed. 
Lamb  skins  are  sometimes  steeped  during  eight  days  in  a  bath  prepared  with  unbolted 
rye  flour  and  cold  water,  in  which  they  are  daily  moved  about  two  or  three  times. 
They  are  then  dried,  sti  ached  upon  the  iron,  and  switched  upon  the  fleecy  «irie. 

Cknmoi*  c  r  Shamoy  leather. — The  skins  are  first  washed,  limed,  fleeced,  and  branned 
as  shore  described.  They  are  next  effUnoered,  that  is,  deprived  of  their  epidermis  by  a 
concave  knife,  blunt  in  its  middle  part,  upon  the  convex  horse-beam.  The  cuttine  part 
si  rves  to  remove  all  excrescences,  end  to  equalize  the  thickness,  while  the  blunt  part 
softens  and  smooths.  The  skins  of  goats,  does,  and  chamois,  are  always  treated  in  this 
way.  They  are  next  subjected  to  the  fermenting  bran  steep  for  one  or  two  days,  in 
ordmary  weather;  but  in  hot  weather  for  a  much  shorter  time,  sometimes  only  moving 
them  in  the  sour  bran  liquor  for  a  few  minutes.  They  are  lastly  wrung  at  the  peg,  and 
subjected  to  the  tolling  mill. 

When  the  skins  have  been  sufficiently  swelled  and  suppled  by  the  brannin*,  they  may 
receive  the  first  oil  as  follows :  a  doxen  skins  being  stretched  upon  the  table,  the  fingers 
are  dipped  in  the  oil,  and  shaken  over  the  skins  in  different  places,  so  as  to  impart 
enough  of  it  to  imbue  the  whole  surface  sliehtly,  by  friction  with  the  palms  of  the 
hands.  It  is  to  the  outside  or  grain  that  the  oil  is  applied.  The  skins  are  folded  four 
together,  so  as  to  form  balls  of  the  sine  of  a  hog's  bladder,  and  thrown  into  the  trough 
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of  the  fulling  mill,  to  the  number  of  twelve  dozen  at  once.  Here  they  remain  exposed 
to  the  beater  for  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  their  nature  and  the  state  of  the 
weather.  They  are  taken  out,  aired,  oiled,  and  again  foiled.  The  airing  and  fulling 
are  repeated  several  times,  with  more  or  less  frequent  ©Dings.  Any  cheap  animal  oil  is 
employed. 

After  these  operations,  the  skins  require  to  be  subjected  to  a  fermenting  process,  to  dilate 
their  pores,  and  to  facilitate  their  combination  with  the  oil.  This  is  performed  in  a  cham- 
ber only  6  feet  high,  and  10  or  12  feet  square.  Poles  are  suspended  horizontally  a  few 
inches  from  the  ceiling,  with  hooks  fixed  in  them  to  which  the  skins  are  attached.  A 
somewhat  elevated  temperature  is  maintained,  and  by  a  stove  if  need  be.  This  operar 
tion  requires  great  skill  and  experience. 

The  remainder  of  the  epidermis  is  next  removed  by  a  blunt  concave  knife  and  the 
horse :  whereby  the  surface  is  not  cut,  but  rather  forcibly  scraped. 

The  «kins  are  now  scoured  to  carry  off  the  redundant  oil ;  which  is  effected  by  a  pot- 
ash ley,  at  two  degrees  Baum6,  heated  no  hotter  than  the  hand  can  bear.  In  this  they  are 
stirred  briskly,  steeped  for  an  hour,  and  lastly  wrung  at  the  peg.  The  soapy  liquor  thus 
expelled  is  used  for  inferior  purposes.  The  clean  skins,  after  being  dried,  are  finished 
first  on  the  $tretcher-iroity  and  then  on  the  hern  or  stretching  frame. 

Leather  of  Hungary. — This  is  manufactured  by  impregnating  strong  hides  with  alum, 
common  salt,  and  suet ;  by  a  rapid  process  which  is  usually  completed  in  the  space  of 
two  months.  The  workshop  is  divided  into  two  parts:  1.  A  shed* on  the  side  of  a 
stream,  furnished  with  wooden  horses,  fleshing  knives,  and  other  small  tools.  In  one 
corner  is  a  furnace  with  a  boiler  for  dissolving  the  alum,  a  vat  for  immersing  the  hides 
in  the  solution,  and  several  subsidiary  tubs.  2.  A  chamber,  6  feet  high,  by  15  feet 
square,  capable  of  being  made  very  tight,  tor  preserving  the  heat.  In  one  corner  is  a 
copper  boiler,  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  170  pounds  of  tallow.  In  the  middle  of  the 
stove  is  a  square  stone  slab,  upon  which  an  iron  grate  is  placed  about  a  yard  square. 
This  is  covered  with  charcoal.  At  each  side  of  the  stove  are  large  tables,  which  occupy 
its  while  length,  and  on  which  the  leather  is  spread  to  receive  the  grease.  The  upper 
part  below  the  ceiling  is  filled  with  poles  for  hanging  the  leather  upon  to  be  heated. 
The  door  is  made  to  shut  perfectly  close. 

The  first  operations  are  analogous  to  those  of  tanning  and  tawing ;  the  skins  being 
washed,  cut  in  halves,  shaved,  and  steeped  for  24  hours  in  the  river.  They  are  then 
cleaned  with  5  or  6  pounds  of  alum,  and  3}  pounds  of  salt,  for  a  piece  of  hide  which 
weighs  from  70  to  80  pounds.  The  common  salt  softens  the  effect  of  the  alum,  attracts 
the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  preserves  the  suppleness  of  the  skin.  When  the  alum  and 
salt  are  dissolved,  hot  water  is  poured  upon  the  hides  placed  in  a  vat,  and  they  are  tramped 
upon  by  a  workman  walking  repeatedly  from  one  end  of  the  vat  to  the  other.  They  are 
then  transferred  into  a  similar  vat  containing  some  hot  water,  and  similarly  tramped  upon. 
They  are  next  steeped  for  eight  days  in  alum  water.  The  same  round  of  operations  is 
repeated  a  second  time.    . 

The  skins  arc  now  dried  either  in  the  air,  or  a  stove  room ;  but  before  being  quite  dry, 
they  are  doubled  together,  well  stretched  to  take  out  the  wrinkles,  and  piled  up.  When 
dry,  they  are  again  tramped  to  open  the  pores  as  well  as  to  render  the  skin  pliant,  after 
which  they  are  whitened  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Tallow  of  inferior  quality  is  employed  for  greasing  the  leather.  With  this  view  the 
hides  are  hung  upon  the  poles  in  the  close  stove  room,  then  laid  upon  the  table,  and  be* 
smeared  with  the  tallow  melted  till  it  begins  to  crackle.  This  piece  is  laid  on  another 
table,  is  there  covered  with  a  second,  similarly  greased,  and  so  forth.  Three  pounds  of 
fat  are  commonly  employed  for  one  piece  of  leather. 

When  the  thirty  strips,  or  fifteen  hides  passed  through  the  grease  in  one  operation 
are  completed,  two  workmen  take  the  first  piece  in  their  hands,  and  stretch  it  over  the 
burning  charcoal  on  the  grate  for  a  minute,  with  the  flesh  side  to  the  fire.  The  rest 
are  passed  over  the  flame  in  like  manner.  After  yZamtng,  the  pieces  are  successively 
laid  on  an  inclined  table  exposed  to  the  fire,  where  they  are  covered  with  a  cloth.  They 
are  finally  hung  upon  poles  in  the  air  to  dry ;  and  if  the  weather  be  warm,  they  are 
suspended  only  during  the  night,  so  as  to  favor  the  hardening  of  the  grease.  Instead 
of  the  alum  bath,  M.  Curaudau  has  employed  with  advantage  a  steep  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid. 

Russia  leather. — The  Russians  have  long  been  possessed  of  a  method  of  making  a 
peculiar  leather  called  by  them  meters  dyed  red  with  the  aromatic  saunders  wood. 
Th;8  article  has  been  much  sought  after,  on  account  of  not  being  subject  to  mould  in 
damp  situations,  being  proof  against  insect*,  and  even  repelling  them  from  the  vicinity 


of  its  odor.    The  skins  are  freed  from  the  hair  or  fleece,  by  steeping  in  an  ash-lye  too 
weak  to  act  upon  the  animal  fibres.   They  are  then  rinsed,  lulled  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
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time  according  to  their  nature,  and  fermented  in  a  proper  steep,  after  having  been 
washed  in  hot  water.    They  are  taken  out  at  the  end  of  a  week,  but  they  may  be  steeped 
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a  second  time  if  deemed  necessary,  to  open  their  pores.  They  ere  now  cleaned  by 
working  them  at  the  horse  on  both  the  flesh  and  grain  sides 

A  paste  is  next  composed,  for  800  skins,  of  88  pounds  of  rye  flour,  which  is  set  to 
ferment  with  leaven.  This  dough  is  worked  up.  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  Co 
form  a  bath  for  the  skins,  in  which  they  are  soaked  for  48  hours ;  they  are  then  trans- 
ferred into  small  tubs,  where  they  remain  during  fifteen  days,  after  which  they  are  washed 
at  the  river.  These  operations  serve  to  prepare  the  skins  for  absorbing  the  astringent 
inkea  with  uniformity.  A  decoction  of  willow  bark  (aatix  rtnerta  and  satiz  caprea)  be- 
ing made,  the  skins  are  immersed  in  the  boiler  whenever  the  temperature  of  the  liquor  is 
sufficiently  lowered  not  to  injure  the  animal  fibres,  and  handled  and  pressed  for  half  an 
hour.  This  manipulation  is  repeated  twice  daily  during  the  period  of  a  week.  The 
tanning  infusion  is  then  renewed,  and  applied  to  the  same  skins  for  another  week ;  after 
which,  being  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry,  they  are  ready  for  being  dyed,  and  then  curried 
with  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  the  bark  of  the  bitch  tree.  To  this  substance  the  Russia 
leather  owes  its  peculiarities.  Many  modes  have  been  prescribed  for  preparing  it ;  but 
the  following  is  the  one  practised  in  Russia. 

The  whitish  membranous  epidermis  of  the  birch,  stripped  of  all  woody  parts,  is  intro 
dnced  into  an  iron  boiler,  which,  when  stuffed  full,  is  covered  tight  with  a  vaulted  iron  lid, 
having  a  pipe  rising  from  its  centre.  A  second  boiler  into  which  this  pipe  passes  without 
reaching  its  bottom,  is  set  over  the  first,  and  is  luted  to  it  at  the  edges,  after  the  two  are 
bolted  together.  They  are  then  inverted,  so  that  the  upper  one  contains  the  birch  baric 
The  under  half  of  this  apparatus  is  sunk  in  the  earth,  the  surface  of  the  upper  boiler  is 
coated  over  with  a  clay  lute,  then  surrounded  with  s  ike  of  wood,  and  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  till  tne  distillation  be  completed.  This  operation,  though  rude  in  appearance,  and 
wasteful  of  wood,  answers  its  purpose  perfectly  well.  The  iron  cylinder  apparatus  used 
as  Britain  for  distilling  wood  vinegar,  would,  however,  be  much  more  convenient  and  pro- 
ductive. When  the  above  boilers  are  unlnted,  there  is  found  in  the  upper  one  a  very  light 
powder  of  charcoal,  and  in  the  under  one  which  served  as  a  receiver,  there  is  an  oily, 
brown,  empyreumatic  fluid,  of  a  very  strong  smell,  which  is  mixed  with  the  tar,  and  which 
floats  over  a  small  quantity  of  crude  vinegar.  The  former  matter  is  the  oil  employed  to 
impregnate  the  skins,  by  working  it  into  the  flesh  side  with  the  currier's  tools,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  this  oil  penetrate  with  uniformity ;  and  the  Russians  do  not  always  succeed 
ss  this  process,  for  they  turn  out  many  skins  in  a  spotted  state.  This  oil  is  at  present 
obtained  in  France  by  distilling  the  birch  bark  in  coppet  stills,  and  condensing  the  pro- 
ducts by  means  of  a  pipe  plunged  in  cold  water.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  bark  is  extracted. 

The  skins  imbibe  this  oil  most  equally  before  they  are  folly  dry.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  apply  too  much  of  it,  for  fear  of  its  passing  through  and  staining  the  grain  side  of 
the  leather.  Chevreul  has  investigated  the  chemical  nature  of  this  odoriferous  substance, 
and  finding  it  to  be  a  peculiar  compound,  has  called  it  bttuiint. 

In  the  Franklin  Institute  for  February,  1848,  Mr.  Gideon  Lee  has  published  some  ju- 
dicious observations  on  the  process  of  tanning.    He  believes  that  much  of  the  original 
"  tine  of  the  hides  is  never  combined  wilh  the  tannin,  but  is  wasted ;  for  he  thinks 
100  lba.  of  perfectly  dry  hide,  when  cleaned  from  extraneous  matter,  should,  on 
"  principles,  afford  at  least  180  lba  of  leather.    The  u-ual  preparation  of  the 

«    ••         -     •  A  »--■   -       In  the  liming  and  bating,  or 

t  to  steep  the  hides  in  milk  of 
i  weather  ana  texture  of  the  skin, 

J  the  hair  and  epidermis  be  so  loosened  as  to  be  readily  removed  by  rubbing  down, 

by  means  of  a  knife,  U|K>n  a  beam  or  block.  Another  mode  is  to  suspend  the  hides  in 
a  close  chamber,  heated  slightly  by  a  smouldering  fire,  till  the  epidermis  gets  loosened 
by  incipient  putrefaction.  A  third  process,  called  sweating,  used  in  Germany,  consists 
in  laying  the  hides  in  a  pack  or  pile,  covered  with  tan,  to  promote  fermentative  heat, 
and  to  loosen  the  epidermis  and  hairs.  These  plans,  especially  the  two  latter,  are  apt 
to  injure  the  quality  of  the  hides. 

The  sols,  consists  in  steeping  the  haired  hides  in  a  solution  of  pigeon  s  dung,  con- 
taining, Mr.  Lee  says,  muriate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  soda,  dec. ;  out  most  probably 
pheapaates  of  ammonia  and  lime,  with  urate  of  ammonis,  and  very  fermentable  animal 
matter.  The  dry  hides  are  often  subjected  first  of  all  to  the  operation  of  the  fulling- 
stocks,  which  opens  the  pores,  but  at  the  same  time  prepares  them  for  the  action  of  the 
K— t«*g  end  bate;  as  also  for  the  introduction  of  the  tanning  matter.  When  the  full- 
ing is  too  violent,  the  leather  is  apt  to  be  too  limber  and  thin.  Mr.  Lee  conceives 
that  the  liming  is  injurious,  by  carrying  off  more  or  less  of  the  gelatine  and  albumen 
ef  the  akin.  High-Kmed  leather  is  loose,  weighs  light,  and  wears  out  quickly.  The 
tefaeequeat  fermentation  in  the  bating  aggravates  that  evil  Another  process  has  there- 
fcrebeen  adopted  in  New  York,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  some  parts  of  Phiiadel- 
peae,  called,  bat  incorrectly,  cool  sswaftiy,  which  consists  iu  suspending  the  hides  in  a 
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hide  for  tanning  he  believes  to  be  a  wasteful  process.     I 
the  unhairing  and  the  cleansing,  the  general  plan  is  first 
lime  for  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  according  to  the  weatl 
until  the  hair  and  epidermis  be  so  loosened  as  to  be  readili 
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subterranean  vault,  in  a  temperature  of  50*  Fahr.,  kept  perfectly  damp,  by  the  trick* 
ling  of  cold  spring  water  from  points  in  tbe  roof  The  hides  being  first  soaked,  are  sus- 
pended in  this  vault  from  6  to  12  days,  when  the  hair  is  well  loosened,  by  the  mere 
softening  effect  of  moisture,  without  fermentation. 

LEATHER,  MOROCCO.  (Maroquin,  ». ;  Saffian,  Germ.)  Morocco  leather  of 
the  finer  quality  is  made  from  goatskins  tanned  wilh  sumach ;  inferior  morocco  leather 
from  sheepskins.  The  goatskins  as  imported  are  covered  with  hair ;  to  remove  which 
they  are  soaked  in  water  for  a  certain  time,  and  they  are  then  subjected  to  the  operation 
called  breaking,  which  consists  in  scraping  them  clean  and  smooth  on  the  flesh  side, 
and  they  axe  next  steeped  in  lime-pits  (milk  of  lime)  for  several  days,  during  which 
period  they  are  dram  out,  with  a  hook,  from  time  to  time,  laid  on  the  side  of  tbe  pit  to 
drain,  and  replunged  alternately,  adding  occasionally  a  little  lime,  whereby  they  are 
eventually  deprived  of  their  hair.  When  this  has  become  sufficiently  loose,  the  skins  are 
taken  out  one  by  one,  laid  on  convex  beams,  the  work-benches,  which  stand  in  an  inclined 
position,  resting  on  a  stool  at  their  upper  end,  at  a  height  convenient  for  the  workman's 
breast,  who  scrapes  off  the  hair  with  a  concave  steel  blade  or  knife,  having  a  handle  at 
each  end.  When  unhaired,  the  skins  are  once  more  soaked  in  milk  of  lime  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  scraped  on  the  flesh  side  to  render  it  very  even.  For  removing  the  lime 
which  obstructs  their  pores,  and  would  impede  the  tanning  process,  as  well  as  to  open 
these  pores,  the  skins  are  steeped  in  a  warm  semi-putrid  alkaline  liquor,  made  with 
pigeons'  and  hens' dung  diffused  in  water.  Probably  some  very  weak  acid,  such  as  fer- 
mented bran-water,  would  answer  as  well,  and  not  be  so  offensive  to  the  workmen, 
(In  Germany  the  skins  are  first  washed  in  a  barrel  by  a  revolving  axle  and  discs.)  They 
are  again  scraped,  and  then  sewed  into  bags,  the  grain  outermost,  like  bladders,  leaving 
a  small  orifice,  into  which  the  neck  of  a  funnel  is  inserted,  and  through  which  is  poured 
a  certain  quantity  of  a  strong  infusion  of  tbe  sumach ;  and  they  are  now  rendered  tight 
round  the  orifices,  after  being  filled  out  with  air,  like  a  blown  bladder.  A  parcel  of  these 
inflated  skins  are  thrown  into  a  very  large  tub,  containing  a  weaker  infusion  of  sumach, 
where  they  are  rolled  about  in  the  midst  of  the  liquor,  to  cause  the  infusion  within  to 
act  upon  their  whole  surface,  as  well  as  to  expose  their  outstdes  uniformly  to  the  tan- 
ning action  of  the  bath.  After  a  while  these  bladder-skins  are  taken  out  of  the  bath, 
and  piled  over  each  other  upon  a  wooden  rack,  whereby  they  undergo  such  pressure  as 
to  force  the  enclosed  infusion  to  penetrate  through  their  pores,  and  to  bring  the  tannio 
of  the  sumach  into  intimate  contact,  and  to  form  a  chemical  combination  with  the  skin 
fibres.  The  tanning  is  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  process,  of  introducing  some 
infusion  or  decoction  into  them,  blowing  them  up,  and  floating  them  with  agitation  in 
the  Mth.    In  this  way  goatskins  may  be  well  tanned  in  the  course  of  one  dnv. 

The  bags  are  next  undone  by  removing  the  sewing,  the  tanned  skins  are  scraped  as 
before  on  the  currier's  bench,  and  hung  up  in  tbe  drying  loft  or  shed ;  they  are  said 
now  to  be  **  in  the  crust."  They  are  again  moistened  and  smoothed  with  a  rubbing* 
tool  before  being  subjected  to  the  dyeing  operations,  in  which  two  skins  are  applied  face 
to  face  to  confine  the  dye  to  one  of  their  surfaces  only,  for  the  sake  of  economizing  the 
dyeing  materials  which  may  be  of  several  different  colors.  The  dyed  skins  are  grained 
by  being  strongly  rubbed  with  a  ball  of  box-wood,  finely  grooved  on  its  surface. 

Preparatory  to  being  dyed,  each  skin  is  sewed  together  edgewise,  with  the  grain  on 
the  outside,  and  it  is  then  mordHnted  either  with  a  solution  of  tin,  or  with  alum  water. 
The  color  is  given  by  cochineal,  of  which  from  10  to  12  ounces  are  required  for  a  down 
of  skins.  The  cochineal  being  boiled  in  water  along  with  a  little  tartar  or  alum  for  a 
few  minutes,  forms  a  red  Honor,  which  is  filtered  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  put  into  a 
clean  cask.  The  skins  are  immersed  in  this  bath,  and  agitated  in  it  for  about  half  an 
hour;  they  are  taken  out  and  beaten,  and  then  subjected  to  a  second  immersion  in  the 
cochineal  bath.  After  being  thus  dyed,  they  are  rinsed  and  tanned  with  Sicilian  su- 
mach, at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  for  a  skin  of  moderate  size.  This  process  is  performed 
in  a  large  tub  made  of  white  wood,  in  the  liquor  of  which  the  skins  are  floated  like 
so  many  bladders,  and  moved  about  by  manual  labor  during  four  houra  They  are 
than  taken  out,  drained,  and  again  subjected  to  the  tanning  liquor;  the  whole  pro- 
cess' requiring  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  skins  are  now  unstitched,  rinsed, 
fulled  with  beetles,  drained,  rubbed  hard  with  a  copper  blade,  and  lastly  hung  up  to 
dry. 

some  manufacturers  brighten  the  color  by  applying  to  the  surface  of  the  skins,  in  a 
damp  state,  a  solution  of  carmine  in  ammonia  with  a  sponge :  others  apply  a  decootion 
ef  saffron  to  enliven  the  scarlet  tint  At  Paris  the  morocco  leather  is  tanned  by  agita- 
tion with  a  decootion  of  sumach  in  large  casks  made  to  revolve  upon  a  horizontal  axis, 
like  a  barrel  churn.  White  galls  are  sometimes  substituted  for  sumach ;  a  pound  being 
used  for  a  skin.    The  skins  roust  be  finally  cleaned  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  black  dye  is  given  by  applying  witn  the  brush  a  solution  of  red  acetate  of  iron  to 
the  grain  aide.    Blue  is  communicated  bv  the  common  cold  indigo  vat ;  violets,  with  a 
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light  blue  followed  by  cochineal  red ;  green,  by  Saxon  bine  followed  by  a  rellow  dye, 
usually  made  with  the  chopped  roote  of  the  barberry.  This  plant  serves  ateo  for  yel- 
lows. To  dyo  olive,  the  skins  are  first  passed  through  a  weak  solution  of  green  vitriol, 
and  then  through  the  decoction  of  barberry  root,  containing  a  little  Saxon  blue  Puce 
color  is  communicated  by  logwood  with  a  litle  alum;  which  may  be  modified  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  Braxif  wood  In  all  these  cases  whenever  these  skins  nre  dyed,  they 
ahonld  be  rinsed,  wrung,  or  rather  drained,  stretched  upon  a  table,  then  besmeared  on 
the  grain  *  de  with  a  film  of  linseed  oil  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge  in  order  to  pro- 
mote their  glossiness  when  curried,  and  to  prevent  them  becoming  homy  by  too  rapid 
drying. 

Th«*  la«t  process  in  preparing  morocco  leather  is  the  currying,  which  brines  out  the 
lustre,  a  id  restores  the  original  suppleness.  This  operation  is  practised  in"  different 
manners,  according  to  the  purpose  the  skins  are  to  serve.  For  pocket- book*,  portfolios, 
and  case-making  in  general,  they  must  be  thinned  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  flesh 
aide,  moisten*!  slightly,  then  stretched  upon  the  table,  to  smooth  them ;  dried  again* 
moistened,  and  lastly  passed  two  or  three  times  through  the  cylinder  press  in  different 
directions,  t »  produce  the  crossing  of  the  gra:n.  The  skins  intended  for  the  shoemaker, 
the  saddler,  the  bookbinder,  dec,  require  more  pliancy,  and  must  be  differently  curried. 
After  being  thinned,  they  are  dazed  with  a  polisher  while  still  moist,  and  a  grain  is 
formed  upon  the  flesh  side  with  th«»  roughened  lead  plate  or  grainer  of  the  curriers, 
ealled  in  French  pommelle;  they  are  glased  anew  to  remove  the  ruughne  s  produced 
by  the  ponrnel,  and  finally  grained  on  the  flesh  side  with  a  surface  of  cork  applied  under 
a  pommel  of  white  wood. 

TawiNO  or  Skins.  (Jfcgitterfe,  Fr. ;  Weisggerberti,  Germ.)  The  kid,  sheep,  and 
lamb  skins,  are  cleansed  as  has  been  described  under  leather  in  the  Dictionary.  In  some 
lactones  they  receive  the  tanning  power  uf  the  submuriate  of  alumina  (from  a  solution 
of  alum  and  common  salt)  in  a  large  barrel-churn  apparatus  j  in  which  they  are  sub- 
jected to  violent  agitation,  and  thereby  take  the  atuming  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 
In  other  eases,  where  the  yolks  of  eggs  are  added  to  the  above  solution,  the  mixture, 
with  the  skins,  is  put  into  a  large  tub,  and  the  whole  trampled  strongly  by  the  naked 
feet  of  the  operator,  till  the  emulsion  of  the  egg  be  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
The  tawed  skins,  when  dry,  are  "  staked/'  that  is.  stretched,  scraped,  and  smoothed,  by 
friction  against  the  blnnt  edge  of  a  semicircular  knife,  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  short  beam 
of  wood  set  upright.  The  workman  holding  the  extremities  of  the  skin  with  both  hands, 
palls  it  in  all  directions  forcibly,  hot  skilfully,  aaainst  the  smoothing  "  stake." 

la  aa  entertaining  article  on  tanning  in  the  1 1th  volume  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  at 
page  215,  the  following  description  is  given  of  one  of  the  great  tawing  establishments 
of  London:— 

"  In  the  production  of  *  imitation9  kid  leather,  the  skin  of  lambs  is  employed ;  and 
lor  this  purpose  lambskins  are  imported  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
are  imported  with  the  wool  yet  on  them ;  and  as  this  wool  is  valuable,  the  leather- 
snanufacturer  removes  this  before  the  operations  on  the  pelt  commence.  The  wool  is 
of  a  quality  that  would  be  greatly  injured  by  the  contact  of  lime,  and  therefore  a  kind 
of  natural  fermentation  is  brought  about  as  a  means  of  loosening  the  wool  from  the  pelt. 
At  the  ivecfemger  establishment  of  Messrs.  Bevington  and  Co.,  Bermondsey,  one  of  the 
•uildfflgB  presents,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  leading  down  to  a  range 
of  subterranean  vaults  or  close  rooms,  into  which  the  lambskins  are  introduced  in  a 
wet  state,  after  having  been  steeped  in  water, '  broken9  on  the  flesh  side,  and  drained. 
The  temperature  of  these  rooms  is  nearly  the  same  all  the  year  round,  a  result  obtained 
oy  having  them  excluded  as  much  as  possible  from  the  variations  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  skins  undergo  a  kind  of  putrefactive  or  fermenting 
process,  by  which  the  wool  becomes  loosened  from  the  pelt.  During  this  chemical 
change  ammonia  is  evolved  in  great  abundance ;  the  odor  is  strong  hnd  disagreeable ; 
a  lighted  candle,  if  introduced,  would  be  instantly  extinguished,  and  injurious  effects 
would  be  perceived  by  a  person  remaining  long  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Each  room  is 
about  tea  feet  square,  and  is  provided  with  nails  and  bars  whereon  to  hang  the  lamb- 
skins. The  doors  from  all  the  rooms  open  into  one  common  passage  or  vault,  and  are 
kept  close,  except  when  the  skins  are  inspected.  It  is  a  point  of  much  nicety  to  deter- 
miae  when  the  fomentation  has  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  loosen  the  wool  from 
the  pett ;  for  if  it  he  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  that  stage,  the  pelt  itself  would  become 
injured.0 

When  the  fermentation  is  completed,  generally  in  about  Hre  days,  the  skins  are  re- 
moved to  a  beam,  and  there  *  slimed9— that  is,  scraped  on  the  flesh  side,  to  remove  a 
sahny  substance  which  exudes  from  the  pores.  The  wool  is  then  taken  off,  cleaned, 
and  sold  to  the  hatters,  for  making  the  bodies  of  common  hats.  The  stripped  pelts  are 
steeped  in  lime-water  for  about  a  week,  to  kill  the  grease ;  and  are  next "  fleshed  oh  the 
causa."    After  bemg  placed  in  a  *  drench,99  or  a  solution  of  sour  bran  for  some  days  to 
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remove  the  lime  and  open  the  pores,  the  skins  are  olomed,  and  subjected  to  nearly 
the  same  processes  as  the  true  kidskins.  (See  Leather.)  These  Mediterranean  lamb- 
skins do  not  in  genera]  measure  more  than  about  20  inches  by  12;  and  each  one  fur- 
nishes leather  for  two  pairs  of  small  gloves.  These  kinds  of  leather  generally  leave  the 
leather-dresser  in  a  white  state ;  but  undergo  a  process  of  dyeing,  softening,  "  stroking,** 
fee,  before  being  cut  up  into  gloves. 

The  tanning  of  one  average-sized  skin  requires  about  1}  lbs.  of  good  Sicilian 
sumach ;  but  for  leather  which  is  to  receive  a  bright  scarlet  dye,  from  one  half  to  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  gall-nuts  are  employed  in  preference.  Inferior  goatskins  are 
tanned  with  a  willow-bark  infusion,  in  pits,  in  which  they  are  turned  repeatedly,  and 
laid  out  to  drain,  as  in  tanning  sole-leather.  The  finest  skins  for  the  brightest  scarlet 
are  cured  with  salt,  to  prevent  their  receiving  damage  in  the  transport,  and  are  dyed 
before  being  tanned.    This  method  is  practised  in  Germany  and  France. 

Leather  of  deer  and  sheep-skins  is  prepared  with  oil,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
breeches,  fee,  and  for  wash-leather,  used  in  cleaning  plate.  After  they  are  completely 
washed,  limed,  and  beamed,  as  above  described,  they  have  their  "  grains-surface  re* 
moved,  to  give  them  greater  softness  and  pliability.  This  removal  of  the  grain  ia 
called  "  frizing,"  and  it  is  done  either  with  the  round  edge  of  a  blunt  knife,  or  with 
pumice-stone.  After  being  freed  from  the  lime  by  steeping  in  fermented  bran-water! 
they  are  pressed  as  dry  as  may  be,  and  are  then  impregnated  with  cod-oil,  by  beating 
with  stocks  in  the  trough  of  a  kind  of  fulling-mill.  Previously  to  the  application  of 
the  oil,  they  are  usually  beat  for  some  time  alone  to  open  their  substance.  The  oiled 
skins  are  stretched,  hung  up  for  some  time  in  the  air,  then  fulled  with  oil  as  before—a 
process  which  is  8  or  9  times  repeated.  The  oil  is  slowly  and  evenly  poured  upon  the 
skins  in  the  trough,  during  the  action  of  the  beaters.  One  hundred  skins  usually  take 
up  in  this  way  from  two  to  three  gallons  of  oil.  The  fulled  oiled  skins  are  thrown  into 
large  tubs,  and  left  for  some  time  to  ferment,  and  thereby  to  combine  more  intimately 
with  the  oil.  They  are  lastly  subjected  to  a  weak  potash  ley  bath,  to  strip  them  of  the 
loosely  adhering  oil.  They  are  then  hung  up  in  the  air  to  dry,  and  dressed  for  the 
market. 

The  quantity  of  hides  and  skins  converted  into  leather  yearly  in  England  is  almost 
incredibly  large.  At  Messrs.  Bevington's  establishment  alone  there  are  about  250,000 
skins  annually  converted  into  leather  by  the  aluming  or  tawing  process ;  220,000  by 
the  sumach  tanning  process ;  as  also  a  small  number  by  the  oil-dressing  process.  For 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  skint,  untanned  and  tanned,  see  Hide*. 

Leather  and  Skint  in  the  Exhibition, — The  present  class  includes  a  variety  of  manu- 
facturing processes  relating  to  the  commercial  preparation  of  animal  substances  in  the 
form  of  leather,  skins,  fur,  hnir,  and  feathers.  Until  within  a  recent  period,  experience 
rather  than  science  has  directed  the  labors  of  manufacturers  in  their  operations  upon 
these  substances.  And  at  present  the  rules  taught  by  experience  are,  in  many  capes, 
still  pursued  in  practice,  with,  however,  such  modifications  as  an  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  the  operations  of  the  chemical  and  other  philosophical  laws  put  into  force 
in  the  processes  would  suggest 

The  following  sub-classes  are  recognised  in  this  class;  a,  leather,  as  rough  and  tanned, 
curried,  enamelled,  dyed ;  oil-leather,  as  buckskin,  doeskin,  fee. ;  white  and  alum  lea- 
ther; sheep  and  skin  rugs,  parchment  and  vellum;  b,  saddlery,  and  harness  ;  c,  mis- 
cellaneous; n,  shink  and  run  of  all  descriptions  for  personal  and  domestic  use;  z,  fea- 
thers, as  those  of  ostrich,  marabout,  fee. ;  v,  hair,  ornamentally  and  usefully  applied. 

The  localities  in  which  the  manufactures  concerned  in  this  class  are  earned  on,  and 
from  whence  articles  for  exhibition  have  chiefly  been  derived,  are  Bennondsey,  where 
the  preparation  of  leather  has  been  successfully  conducted  during  a  very  long  period, 
Hull,  Swansea,  Bristol,  Cork,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  Falmouth. 

Thje  manufacture  of  leather  has  been  estimated  as  only  fourth  in  importance  among 
the  national  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  A  large  amount  of  capital  is  employed  in 
its  production,  and  the  number  of  artisans  and  others  directly  supported  by  this  branch 
of  industry  has  been  taken  to  amount  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  total  an- 
nual value  of  the  leather  manufactures  is  computed  at  about  fourteen  millions  sterling. 
It  appears  probable  that  in  the  mere  article  of  boots  and  snoes,upwards  of  seven  millions 
sterling  are  annually  expended  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  If  it  be  considered  that 
rather  more  than  half  the  leather  produced  is  thus  applied,  the  remainder  is  employed 
in  the  production  of  harness,  saddlery,  gloves,  and  the  multifarious  purposes  for  which 
leather  is  applicable.  <  >f  late,  chemistry  has  been  studied  attentively  by  those  dependent 
upon  this  branch  of  industry,  and  successful  results  have  ensued.  A  variety  of  patent 
processes  exist  by  which  the  enormous  amount  of  time  involved  in  tanning  on  the  old 
system  is  abridged  to  a  surprising  extent  With  some  specimens  of  leather  it  has  not 
been  unusual  to  devote  eighteen  months  or  upwards  to  their  combination  with  the 
native  principles  of  the  bark.    A  few  weeks  are  sufficient^  under  several  of  the  new 
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nit  aim  to  effect  the  same  objr  *.t  But  it  is  stated  that  the  leather  produced  rapidly 
ewers  from  that  produced  by  the  slower  process  of  combination  in  its  durability  and 
aetidity.  And  it  m  considered  by  some,  that  time  is  an  essential  element  in  the  manor 
metnre,  and  that  it  cannot  be  advantageously  shortened  to  any  considerable  extent 

Leather  ia  unquestionably  a  chemical  compound,  and  this  renders  it  probable  that 
a  slow  and  gradual  process  of  combination  between  the  gelatine  of  the  skin  and  the 
tannic  acid  of  the  bark  may  produce  a  leather  to  some  extent  of  different  properties 
to  that  formed  by  a  quicker  operation  A  very  large  amount  of  leather  is,  however, 
mannmctored  by  the  rapid  process,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  product 
possesses  great  commercial  value.  A  great  variety  of  leathers  in  all  conditions  and 
statea  of  manufacture  is  exhibited,  with  instructive  series  illustrating  the  peculiarities 
af  different  methods  of  manufacture,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  purposes  Cor 
which  the  prepared  skin  is  to  be  afterwards  applied. 

An  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  furs  is  exhibited.  Probably  the  oppor- 
tunity haa  never  before  presented  itself  for  a  complete  study  of  this  class  of  manufac- 
ture. Furs  of  the  most  rare  description,  devoted  only  to  the  use  of  monarehs,  are 
among  these  specimen*.  To  the  naturalist  deJrous  of  ascertaining  the  genera  and 
species  yielding  the  furs  of  commerce — a  subject  on  which  much  conflicting  opinion 
exists— -these  objects,  which  are  fully  and  correctly  described  in  the  catalogue  of  this 
elaas  will  be  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  Feathers  and  hair  are  also  repre- 
sented bv  various  interesting  objects,  possessing  their  peculiar  merits  and  attraction. 
The  number  of  exhibitors  in  this  class  is  considerable:  out  since  it  includes  boots  and 
shoes,  an4  other  articles  of  personal  and  domestic  use  in  addition  to  saddlery,  Ac,  the 
number  of  persons  actually  appearing  in  the  capacity  of  manufacturers  is  to  be  distin- 
guish? i  from  the  proprietors.  And,  as  is  the  common  rile,  the  class  of  producers  ox 
manufacturers  bears  only  a  small  proportion  to  that  of  proprietors,  or,  in  the  commer- 
cial sense,  Tenders  of  manufactured  articles. 

Jhtdsor***  Bay  Company,  producers. — Specimens  of  skins  from  the  Arctic  rejpona* 
belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  selected  for  the  Exhibition  from  their  im- 
portation of  1851,  prepared  and  arranged  by  the  exhibitors  from  No.  1.  to  No.  27. 

The  immense  tracts  of  country  over  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  haa  control 
may  he  considered  aa  vast  hunting-grounds,  affording  a  varied  and  exhaustless  supply 
of  furs.  The  territorial  possessions  of  this  Company  cover  nearly  one-eighth  of  the. 
habitable  globe.  Russia  is  next  in  order  and  importance  in  this  respect,  but  with  a 
different  race  of  animals.  The  fur  produce  of  North  America  and  the  Canadas  is  also 
important  Aa  we  approach  the  tropics  and  the  warmer  regions,  the  silky  fur  with 
which  the  animals  are  clothed  in  the  northern  climes  disappears,  and  fur  of  a  totally 
different  character  ia  met  with,  which,  although  splendid  in  appearance,  is  not 
adapted  for  warmth  or  general  use. 

Table  or  Impobts  and  Exports. 


Total 
Importation  Into 

Exported. 

QooiQiBod  ia 

Raeaon 

England 

Bagtead. 

625,000 

525,000 

none 

Beaver    .... 

60,000 

1*2,000  - 

48,000 

Chinchilla           ... 

85,000 

80,000 

55,000 
1,500 

Bear 

9,500 

8,000 

Raher     - 

11,000 

11,000 

none 

Varied. 

50,000 

50,000 

none 

•    cross            -           -           - 

4,500 

4,500 

none 

"    silver           - 

1,000 

1,000 

none         ' 

•    white 

1,500 

500 

1,000 

•   gray 

20,000 

18,000 

2,000 

Lynx      -           -           -           . 
Martin    - 

55,000 

50,000 

5,000 

120,000 

15,000 

106,000 

Mink                  - 

246,000 

75,000 

170,000 

Musquash 

1,000,000 

150,000 

850,000 

!  Otter     .... 

17,500 

17,500 

none 

j£r,eeal 

15,000 

12,500 

2,600 

!  Wolf 

15,000 

15,000 

none 

Tos,n 
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Martin,  stone  and  banm 

120,000 

5,000 

115,000 

Squirrel  - 

2,271,258 

77,160 

2,194,098 

Fitch       - 

65,091 

28,276 

86,815 

Kolinski             ... 

58,410 

*00 

53,210 

Ermine    - 

187,104 

none 

187,104 

1.  Group  of  black  and  silver  furs  (  Vvlpi*  pdvii,  var.  argentahu). 

2.  Group  of  foxes  (  VuljoU  fhUvit,  var.  Jecussatui). 

8.  Group  of  red  and  silver  foxes  (  Vulpi*  fnlvin). 

4.  "  white        "  ( VtJpU  lagoput). 

5.  "  kitt  M  (VulpU  velox\ 

The  black  and  silver  fox  is  the  most  valuable  of  his  tribe;  they  are  generally  pur- 
chased for  the  Russian  and  Chinese  markets,  being  highly  prized  in  those  countries. 
The  cross  and  red  fox  are  used  by  the  Chinese,  G reeks,  Persians,  Ac,  for  cloak-linings 
and  for  trimming  dresses.  The  white  and  blue  fox  is  used  in  this  and  other  countries 
for  ladies'  wear.  In  the  sumptuary  laws  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  fox  is 
named  with  other  furs  then  in  use. 

7.  Group  of  bearer  (Cantor  Am*rican%i*\ 

The  beaver  in  former  years  was  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  most  valuable 
productions ;  but  since  its  use  has  been  almost  entirely  discontinued  in  the  manufae 
tore  of  hats  it  has  lost  much  of  its  value.  Experiments  have,  however,  been  made, 
and  with  prospect  of  success,  to  adapt  it*  fine  and  silky  wool  to  weaving  purposes. 
The  skin  of  the  beaver  is  prepared  bv  a  new  process,  after  which  ihe  surface  is  cut  by 
a  new  and  ingenious  machine,  and  the  result  is  a  beautiful  fur  for  ladies  wear.  It  is 
exported  in  its  prepared  state  to  various  parts  of  Europe  and  the  East, 

The  rich  white  wool  from  the  under  part  of  the  beaver  is  largely  exported  to  France. 

&  Group  of  lynx  (FclU  OanademU). 

9.  "  lynx  eat  (Fell*  rufa). 

Both  the  above  furs,  when  dyed,  were  formerly  much  used.  It  is  still  dyed  and 
prepared,  and  exported  in  large  numbers  for  the  American  market  In  its  natural 
state,  it  is  a  grayish  white,  with  dark  spots  and  is  used  by  the  Chinese,  Greeks,  Per- 
sians, and  others,  for  cloaks,  lining,  facings,  Ac ;  it  is  very  soft,  warm,  and  light 
The  fur  formerly  called  the  lucern  is  the  lynx. 

21.  Group  of  black  bear  ( Urm*  Americattut). 

22.  M  brown  bear  ( Urnu^  var.  Americanut). 
28.       "  gmy  bar  ({/rats /*rox). 

The  large  North  American  black  bear  is  technically  termed  the  army  bear,  because 
it  is  generally  used  for  military  purposes  in  this  and  other  countries,  for  caj>s,  pistol- 
holsters,  rugs,  carriage  hammer-cloths,  sleigh-coverings,  Ac  The  fine  black  cub  benrs 
are  much  sought  after  in  Russia  for  making  shube-linings,  cost-linings,  trimmings, 
facings,  Ac  The  other  sorts  with  the  large  gray  bears,  for  sleigh-coverings,  and  ac- 
companiments, Ac  The  white  polar  bear,  the  supply  of  which  is  very  limited,  is 
generally  made  into  rugs,  which  are  often  bordered  with  the  black  and  gray  bear. 
The  brown  or  Isabella  is  at  the  present  time  used  for  ladies'  wear  in  America. 

801  a.  NichoUy,  John  Aug.,  &  Son,  82  Oxford-street  Collectors,  Importers, 
Manufacturers,  Ac  Selected  from  Canadian  importation,  with  the  assistance  of  C  M. 
Lampoon,  Esq. 

28  Group  of  racoon  (Proeyon  lator\ 

The  finest  racoon  furs  are  produced  in  North  America,  and  are  imported  into  this 
country  in  immense  numbers.  They  are  purchased  here  by  the  merchants  who  at- 
tend the  periodical  fur  sales,  and  who  dispone  of  large  quantities  at  the  great  fair  at 
Leipsic;  they  are  principally  used  in  Russia  and  throughout  Germany,  for  lining 
shuDes  and  coats,  and  are  exclusively  confined  to  gentlemen's  wear.  The  dark  skins 
are  the  choicest  and  are  very  valuable 

64  Group  of  seal,  (Phocdx  Georgia,  Shetland  Isles,  Falkland  Isles,  Lomar's  Island, 
and  Cape. 

65.  "  plucked  and  prepared  seal,  natural  color. 

66.  "  plucked  and  prepared  seal,  dyed. 

67.  "  Greenland  and  Newfoundland  seal. 

68.  "  Greenland  and  Newfoundland  seal,  dyed. 

69.  "  spotted  and  silver  seal. 

The  seal  is  an  inhabitant  of  most  countries ;  it  is  found  in  the  high  northern  latitudes] 
in  immense  numbers;  ships  are  purposely  fitted  for  its  capture;  the  oil  produced  by  the 
animal,  together  with  its  skin,  render  it  (connected  as  it  is  with  the  whale  fishery* 
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anportant  to  the  trader  and  interesting  to  the  naturalist  The  skins  are  salted  and 
packed  in  casks,  in  which  state  they  ure  sent  to  this  country ;  they  are  then  sorted 
and  selected  for  various  purposes;  those  suitable  for  leather  pass  into  the  tanners' 
hands,  and  make  a  beautiful  leather,  which  is  used  for  ladies'  shoes.  The  blue  back, 
the  uair  and  the  slver  seal  are  d.  eased  and  used  in  their  natural  state,  and  also  dyed 
and  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  fur  seal,  the  supply  of  which  is  always  small 
compared  with  the  other  kind*,  undergoes  a  process  to  prepare  it  for  its  intended  use, 
It  is  brought  ai  the  preaeni  time  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  in  this  country :  when 
divcs.ed  of  the  long,  coarse  hair  (which  protects  it  in  its  native  element)  there  re- 
mains .he  rich,  curly,  s.lky,  yellowish  down,  in  which  state  it  was  formerly  UBed  for 
travelling  cane  and  other  purposes.  It  is  now  seldom  made  use  of  in  that  state,  but 
dyed  a  beautiful  Vandyke  brown,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  the  richest  velvet,  and 
ia  manufactured  in  every  variety  of  shape  and  form,  as  articles  of  dress  for  ladies', 
gentlemen's  and  chddreu  s  wear. 
South  American — 70.    Group  of  chinchilla,  Buenos  Ayres  {Chinchilla  lanigera). 

71.  G.oup  of  chinchilla,  Arica  {Chinchilla  lanigera). 

72.  Group  of  bastard  chinchilla  or  Lima  (Chinchilla  lanigera). 

The  chinchilla  is  exclusively  a  South  American  animal,  and  was  introduced  into 
this  country  and  France  about  forty  years  since. 

G.  oup  of  ermine  (MutUla  erminea). 

*n»e  ermine  is  produced  in  most  countries,  but  the  best  is  from  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Sorway,  and  is  killed  in  winter  when  the  fur  is  pure  white  (except  the  tail,  wiih  its 
jet  black  tip),  it  beiug  in  that  season  in  its  greatest  perfection ;  in  summer  and  spring 
it  is  gray,  and  of  little  or  no  value.  It  is  the  weasel  of  more  southern  climes.  The 
ermine  is  the  royal  fur  of  Russia,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy.  Ac,  In  England 
ai  the  coronation  of  the  sovereign,  the  minever,  as  the  ermine  is  styled  in  heraldic 
lajigoage,  is  u.<ed,  being  powdered,  that  is  studded  with  black  6|K>ta.  The  spots  or 
powdered  bars  on  the  minever  capes  of  the  peers  and  peeresses  being  in  rows,  and  the 
number  of  rows  or  bars  denoting  their  various  degrees  of  rank ;  the  sovereign  alone 
and  the  blood  royal  having  the  minever  of  the  coronation  robes  powdered  all  over,  a 
black  ajiot  being  insetted  in  about  every  square  inch  of  the  fur,  crimson  velvet  being 
used  on  that  occasion.  The  crown  is  also  adorned  with  a  band  of  minever,  with  a 
single  row  of  spots ;  the  coronets  of  the  peers  and  peeresses  having  a  similar  arrange- 
ment. The  back  spots  are  made  of  the  black  Astracan  lamb.  On  state  occasions  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  peers  are  arrayed  in  their  robes  of  rtate,  of  scarlet  cloth  aud 
gold  lace,  with  bars  or  rows  of  pure  minever,  more  or  less  according  to  their  degrees 
of  rank,  the  sovereign  alone  wearing  the  royal  minever  powdered  all  over.  The 
judges  in  their  robes  of  office  are  clad  in  scarlet  and  pure  ermine.  The  ermine,  with 
the  tail  of  the  animal  inserted  therein,  is  used  as  articles  of  dress  for  ladies  in  every 
variety  of  shape  and  form,  according  to  the  dictates  of  fashion,  and  also  as  cloak  linings. 

The  minever  can  only  be  worn  on  state  occasions  by  those  who  by  their  rank  are 
entitled  to  its  u-ie,  but  as  an  article  of  fashion  for  ladies'  wear  there  is  no  prohibition 
ia  force.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III .,  furs  of  ermine  were  strictly  forbidden  to  be 
worn  by  any  but  the  royal  family,  and  its  general  use  is  prohibited  in  Austria  at  the. 
present  time.  In  mercantile  transactions,  ermine  is  always  sold  by  the  timber,  which 
consists  of  forty  skins.  The  minever  fur  of  a  former  era  was  the  white  belly  of  the 
gray  squirrel. 

*&.  Group  of  kolinski  (MutUla  Sibirica\ 

The  kolinski  or  Tartar  sable  is  produced  from  Russia,  belongs  to  the  weasel  tribe, 
and  ia  in  color  a  bright  yellow ;  it  is  much  used  in  its  natural  state  and  also  dyed  to 
hnitate  the  cheaper  babies. 

S7.  Group  of  squirrel,  black  (Sciurus  nigtr)* 

S&.         M         squirrel,  blue  (Sciurus  var.  nigtry 

S9L         "         squirrel,  kaxan  (Sciurus,  var.  Grucue). 

40.  •'         squirrel,  red  {Sciuru*  vulgarie\ 

The  squirrel  abounds  in  Russia  (where  it  in  produced  in  the  greatest  perfection) 
in  such  immense  numbers  as  would  sppear  almost  incredible:  the  importation  from 
thence  to  this  country  alone  last  year  exceeding  2,000.000.  The  celebrated  Weisen- 
fcss  lining  ia  made  from  the  wh  te  part  of  the  dark  blue  squirrel  A  full-sized  cloak 
lining  weighs  only  25  ounces ;  it  is  known  as  the  petit  gru.  For  colder  climates,  the 
linings  are  made  from  the  back  or  plain  gray  part  of  the  squirrel,  the  best  having 
part  of  the  tail  left  on  each  skin.     Russia  produces  about  28,000,000  annually. 

41.  Group  of  fitch  or  pole-cat  (Putorius  fatidu*). 

About  40  years  since  this  fur  was  more  largely  used  than  at  present  It  is  pro- 
Ateed  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  this  country. 

42.  Group  of  Crimea  gray  lamb. 
4a.         "         Ukraine  black  lamb. 
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44.  Group  of  Aatracan  black  lamb, 

45.  "  Aatracan  gray  lamb. 

46.  *  Persian  black  lamb. 

47.  "  Persian  gray  lamb. 
4&  "  Spanish  lamb. 

49.  M  Hungarian  lamb. 

50.  "  English  lamb. 

The  gray  and  black  Persian  lamb  is  mostly  used  for  gentlemen's  cloak  and  coat  lin- 
ingp,  for  facings,  collars,  caps,  Ac,  and  also  for  army  purposes.  The  Aatracan  lamb  is 
a  rich,  wavy,  glossy,  black  skin,  very  short  in  the  fur,  having  the  appearance  of  beau- 
tiful watered  silk:  in  order  to  obtain  this  choice  skin,  it  is  averred  that  the  parent 
aheep  is  destroyed  a  certain  time  before  the  birth  of  the  lamb.  The  Persian  gray  and 
blacK  lamb  is  covered  with  very  minute  curls;  this  is  produced,  it  is  said,  by  the  ani- 
mal being  as  soon  as  born  sewn  up  tightly  in  a  leathern  skin,  which  prevents  the  curl 
expanding.  The  Hungarian  lamb  is  produced  in  that  country  in  immense  numbers ; 
of  it  the  national  coat,  called  the  Juhaaz  Bunda,  is  made.  In  the  summer  or  wet  wea- 
ther the  fur  or  woolly  part  is  worn  outside ;  in  winter,  when  warmth  is  required,  it  is 
reversed:  the  skin  is  tanned  or  dressed  in  a  way  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  decorated 
and  embroidered  in  accordance  with  the  means  and  taste  of  the  wearer.  In  Spain  the 
lamb-skin  is  used  for  the  well-known  characteristic  short  jacket  of  that  country,  which  is 
adorned  with  filigree  silver  buttons;  the  coarser  kinds  of  both  colors  are  used  for  our 
cavalry,  and  is  also  employed  for  mounting  and  bordering  skins,  as  leopards,  tigers, 
Ac,  for  ornamental  and  domestic  purposes.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  IL,  the  sergeant- 
at-law  wore  a  robe  furred  inside  with  white  lambskin  and  a  cape  of  the  same. 

51.  Group  of  Perewartzki 

52.  "  Hamster. 

The  above  are  from  Russia:  the  former  is  used  by  ladies ;  the  latter  is  made  into 
eloak  linings,  which  are  exceedingly  light,  durable,  and  cheap. 
68.  Group  of  colored  cat 

54.  "         black  cat 

55.  "  black  Dutch. 

56.  "         colored  Dutch. 

The  cat,  properly  attended  to  and  bred  purposely  for  its  skin,  supplies  a  most  use- 
ful and  durable  fur:  in  Holland  it  is  bred  and  kept  in  a  confined  state  till  the  fur  is 
in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  is  fed  entirely  on  fish.  In  other  countries  and  especially 
in  our  own,  it  is  produced  in  large  numbers.  The  wild  cat  is  much  larger  ana  longer 
in  the  fur,  and  is  met  with  in  extensive  forests,  particularly  in  Hungary :  the  color  is 
gray,  spotted  with  black,  and  its  softness  and  durability  render  it  suitable  for  cloak 
ana  coat  linings,  for  which  purposes  it  is  much  used.  The  black  species  is  also  much  in 
request,  and  similarly  used,  and  with  the  spotted  and  striped  varieties,  is  made  into 
wrappers  for  open  carriages,  sleigh  coverings,  and  railway  travelling. 

92.  Group  ol  dyed  lynx,  see  No.  8. 

94.  "  penguin  (SpenUcua  aptenodytu). 

95.  M  grebe  (PoaKepg  crittata}. 

The  grebe  is  an  aquatio  bird,  inhabiting  most  of  the  large  lakes  in  Europe.  The 
choicest  specimens  are  from  Geneva,  Italy,  and  Holland.  The  feathers  are  of  rich 
white,  having  the  appearance  of  polished  silver,  the  plumage  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
skin  being  a  rich  dark  brown ;  it  is  used  by  ladies  and  forms  a  beautiful  article  of 
dress,  and  is  won  as  trimmings  for  the  trains  of  court  and  drawing-room  dresses, 
for  muffs,  cuffs,  boas,  Ac  It  is  very  durable ;  the  exquisite  smoothness  of  its  fea- 
thers prevents  its  soiling  with  wear.  # 

96.  Specimen  of  swan  feathers. 

97.  "  goose  feathers. 

98.  u  eider  down. 

The  bird  from  which  the  down  is  taken  is  found  in  large  numbers  in  Iceland,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Ac;  its  color  is  dark  gray,  and  its  elasticity,  lightness,  and  resistance 
to  wet,  are  prominent  amongst  its  other  advantages:  it  is  used  for  the  inside  stuffing 
of  muffs.    On  the  continent  the  well-known  eider-down  quilts  are  largely  used 

99—1 1&  Suits  of  Russia  sable;  Hudson's  Bay  sable;  sable  tail,  mink;  chinchilla; 
grebe;  sea  otter;  Siberian  squirrel  with  tails;  kolinski;  minever;  ermine;  moleskin; 
natural  beaver;  dyed  beaver;  seal;  swan;  goose-down. 

The  down  of  the  goose  is  manufactured  by  being  sewn  on  textile  fabrics.  It  is  a 
specimen  of  Irish  industry,  and  has  been  patronized  and  sold  in  England  extensively 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  female  poor,  by  whom  it  has  been  made  up.  The  price, 
compared  with  the  true  swan's  down,  is  very  moderate.  Being  sewn  upon  cloth,  it 
eaa  be  washed       

LEATHER  SPLITTING.     This  operation  is  employed  sometimes  upon  certain 
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LEATHER  8PLITTING. 


•arts  of  leather  for  glovers,  for  bookbinders,  sheath-makers,  and  always  to  gfVe  a  tmi- 
form  thickness  to  the  leather  destined  for  the  cotton  and  wool  card-makers. 

-ftp*  *63*  864, 666, 866,  represent  a  well-con tri red  machine  for  that  purpose,  of  which 
fa  66$  shows  the  front  rieW,^.  864  a  view  from  the  left  side,  fig.  866  a  ground  plan, 
and  jfy.  865  a  vertical  section  across  the  machine,  a  is  a  strong  table,  furnished  with 
four  legs  6,  which  to  the  right  and  left  hand  bears  two  horizontal  pieces  c.    Each  of 


868 


TTrrrrnr 


>  pieces  is  cut  out  in  front,  so  as  to  form  m  its  substance  a  hall-round  fork,  that* 
metres  a  cylinder  4  carrying  on  its  end  a  toothed  spur»wheel  a    Motion  k  eem- 


I  to  the  wheel  by  means  of  the  handle  A  upon  whose  axis  the  pinion,  %  is  filed, 
working  into  the  wheel  d,  made  fast  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder  round  which  the  leathfei 
is  raited.  The  leather  is  fixed  at  one  of  its  ends  or  edges  to  the  cytioder,  either  with  s 
wedge  pressed  into  a  groove,  or  by  a  moveable  segment  of  the  cylinder  itself. 

The  tabic,  a,  is  cut  out  lengthwise  with  a  skit,  that  is  widened  below,  as  shown  in 
fg»  865. 

TV  knife  a  <  Jig*.  865  and  866)  is  fixed  fiat  upon  the  table  with  screw  bote,  whose 
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70  LEGUMINE. 

heads  are  countersunk  into  the  table,  and  secured  with  taps  beneath  {fig.  865),  the  edge 
of  the  knife  being  placed  horizontally  over  the  opening,  and  parallel  with  it 

In  J^r.  866,  the  leather,  k,  is  shown  advancing  against  the  knife,  getting  split,  and  has 
a  portion  coiled  round  the  cylinder,  whieh  is  made  to  revolve  in  proportion  as  the 
leather  is  cleft.  The  upper  portion  of  the  leather  is  rolled  upon  the  cylinder  4  while 
the  under  halt  K  f*H*  tnrough  the  oblong  opening  upon  the  ground. 

In  regulating  the  thickness  of  the  split  leather,  the  two  supports,  m,  act ;  they  are 
made  fast  to  the  table  a  < one  on  each  side  of  the  knife),  and  are  mortised  into  the  table 
by  two  tenons  secured  beneath.  These  supports  are  furnistied  near  their  tops  with 
keyed  slots,  by  means  of  which  the  horizontal  iron  rod  o  (fig*  868, 865.)  is  secured,  and 
outside  of  the  uprights  they  press  upon  the  springs  p  ©,  which  tend  to  raise  the  rod,  o,  in 
its  two  end  slots;  out  the  adjusting  screws qt  which  pass  down  through  the  tops  of  the 
supports  into  the  mortise  n  (fig.  865),  and  press  upon  the  upper  half  of  the  divided 
tenon,  counteract  the  springs,  and  accordingly  keep  the  ro'l,  o,  exactly  at  any  desired 
height  or  level  The  iron  rod,  o,  carries  another  iron  bar,  r,  beneath  it,  parellel  and 
also  rectangular,  fig.  865.  This  lower  bar,  which  is  rounded  at  its  under  face,  lies  upon, 
and  presses  the  leather,  by  the  action  of  two  screws,  which  pass  through  two  upright 
pieces  « ( fig*.  86H,  and  865,)  made  fast  to  the  table ;  thus  the  iron  bar,  r,  may  be  made 
to  press  forwards  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  it  may  be  adjusted  in  its  degree  of  pressure, 
according  to  the  desired  thickness  of  the  leaf  of  split  leather,  that  passes  through 
under  it 

Fig.  865,  shows  that  the  slant  or  obliquity  of  the  knife  is  directed  downwards,  over 
one  of  the  edges  of  the  oblong  opening  g;  the  other  edge  of  this  opening  is  provided 
with  an  iron  plate  t  (fiq*.  866,  866),  which  serves  to  guide  the  blade  in  cutting  the 
leather  to  the  proper  depth.  For  this  purpose  the  plate  is  made  adjustable  by  means  of 
the  four  springs  v  (figt  866,  866),  let  into  the  table,  which  press  it  downwards.  Four 
screws,  *,  pass  down  through  the  table,  each  belonging  to  its  respective  springs  u.  and 
by  means  of  these  screws  the  plate,  t,  may  be  raised  in  any  desired  degree.  Each  of 
the  screws,  u>  has  besides  a  small  rectangular  notch  through  which  a  screw  bolt,  x,  passes, 
by  which  the  spring  is  made  fast  to  the  table.  Thus  also  the  plate,  <,  may  be  made  to 
approach  to  or  recede  from  the  knife. 

y,  in  fig*.  868,  and  86*%  is  a  flat  board,  laid  upon  the  leather  a  little  behind  the  edge 
of  the  plate  t;  this  board  is  pressed  by  the  cylinder  z,  that  lies  upon  it,  and  whose 
tenons  rest  in  mortises  cut  out  in  the  two  supports  a'.  The  cylinder,  z,  is  held  in  its 
position  by  a  wedge  or  pin  b  (figs.  868,  and  864),  which  passes  through  the  supports. 
When  the  leather  has  been  split  these  pins  are  removed,  and  the  cylinder  rises  then 
by  means  of  the  two  counter  weights,  not  shown  in  the  figures. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows;— The  edge  or  end  of  the  leather  being 
secured  to  the  cylinder  4  the  leather  itself  having  the  direction  upon  the  table  shown 
in  fig.  865,  and  the  bar,  r,  its  proper  proportion  over  the  knife,  the  edge  begins  to  enter 
in  this  position  into  the  leather,  while  the  cylinder,  d,  is  moved  by  the  handle  or  winch, 
and  the  piece  gets  split  betwixt  the  blade  and  the  roller  d.  When  the  other  end  of  the 
leather,  i,  advances  to  the  knife,  there  is,  consequently,  one  half  of  4he  leather  split ; 
the  skin  is  to  be  then  rolled  off  the  cylinder  d;  it  is  turned;  the  already  split  half,  or 
the  end  of  the  leather  k,  is  made  fast  into  the  wood  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  other  half 
is  next  split ;  while  the  knife  now  acts  from  below,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  what  it 
did  at  first 

That  the  unrolling  of  the  leather  from  the  cylinder,  d,  may  not  be  obstructed  by  the 
pinion  i,  the  stop-wedge  «(£?*  868,  864)  is  removed  from  the  teeth.  In  the  process  of 
splitting,  the  grain  side  of  the  leather  is  uppermost  and  is  therefore  out  of  an  uniform 
thickness,  but  the  underside  varies  in  thickness  with  the  inequality  of  the  skin. 

The  quantity  of  leather  gloves  of  Foreign  production  exported  in  1860,  was  401,009 
pairs,  and  in  1851,  107,925  pairs.    See  Hides. 

Exports  ol  Leather  of  British  Produce  and  Manufacture. 


Quantities. 

Deolarsd  Ythie. 

£                   * 

Leather,  unwrought,  cwta. 
Wrought  via.  gloves,  lbs. 
Of  other  sorts,             lbs. 
Saddlery  and  harness,  value  £ 

1850. 
82,205 
81,124 
.  1,619,468 

1851. 
25,625 
27,141 
1,625,565 

1850. 
181,787 

18,821 
284,847 
128,960 

1851. 
152,070 

19,781 
288,548 
188,168 

LEDUM  PELU8TRE.  This  plant  is  employed  in  Russia  to  tan  the  skin  of  goats, 
calves,  and  sheep,  into  a  reddish  leather  of  an  agreeable  smell ;  as  also  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  oil  or  birch,  for  making  what  is  commonly  called  Russia  leather. 

LEGUMINlt  is  the  name  of  a  vegeto-alkali  supposed  to  exist  in  leguminous 
plants. 
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LIMESTONE.  W 

LEMONS.    See  Crraic  Acid,  and  Oils,  Esscntial. 

LEVIGATION  is  the  mechanical  process  whereby  hard  substances  are  reduced  to  a 
rerjr  fiae  powder. 

LEUC1TE  is  a  hard  Vesuviaa  mineral,  consisting  of  silica,  54 ;  alumina,  23  $  pot- 
ash, 23. 

LEUCINE  is  a  white  crystalline  substance  produced  by  acting  upon  flesh  with  sulphu- 
ric acid. 

LEWIS  is  the  name  of  one  kind  of  shears  used  in  cropping  woollen  cloth. 

LIAS  is  a  fine-grained  argillaceous  limestone,  whose  geological  position  is  under  the 
oolite ;  it  is  the  proper  lithographic  stone. 

LIB  A  VI  US,  LiQUoa  or,  is  the  bichloride  of  tin,  pi  spared  by  dissolving  that  metal,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  in  aqua  rtgia,  or  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  muriate 
of  tin  till  no  more  gas  be  absorbed,  evaporating  the  solution,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crys- 
tallise. The  anhydrous  bichloride  is  best  prepared  by  mixing  four  parts  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate with  one  part  of  tin,  previously  amalgamated  with  just  so  much  mercury  as  to 
render  it  pulverizable ;  and  by  distilling  this  mixture  with  a  gentle  heat.  A  colorless 
fluid,  the  dry  bichloride  of  tin,  or  the  proper  fuming  liquor  of  Libavius,  comes  over. 
When  it  is  mixed  with  one  third  of  its  weight  of  water  it  becomes  solid.  The  first 
bichloride  of  tin  is  used  in  calico-printing. 

LICHEN.    SecAacuiL. 

LIGNEOUS  M.VTTER  is  vegetable  fibre.    See  Fiaaous  Mama. 

UGNI  T£  is  one  of  the  most  recent  geological  formations,  being  the  carbonaceous 
remains  of  forest  trees.  From  this  substance,  as  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cologne, 
the  brown  colors,  called  umber  and  earth  of  Cologne  are  prepared. 

LILACH  DYE.    See  Cauco-pkintf^q  and  I)Ynrwr«. 

IiMESTONE(Caicatrft,Fr.i£s^ilnfem,Oerm.)>may  be  classed  under  the  following 


1.  Calcareous  tpar  occurs  in  colorless  crystals  or  crystalline  masses ;  dissolves  with 
effervescence  in  muriatic  acid ;  is  scratched  by  soft  iron,  but  not  by  the  nail ;  specific 
gravity  2-7 ;  loses  46  per  cenL  by  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  calcines  into  quick- 
lime. 

2.  Calcrinttr,  or  ttalactitic  carbonate  of  lime,  called  also  concretionary  limestone,  because 
formed  of  zones  more  or  less  undulated,  and  nearly  parallel.  These  zones  have  a  fibrous 
structure,  arising  from  the  successive  deposites  of  the  crystalline  limestone  from  its  sol- 
vent water.  The  long  conical  pieces  called  stalactites,  show  fibres  converging  to  the 
axis.  The  tubercular  consists  of  irregular  lumps  often  sprinkled  over  with  small  crystals, 
and  associated  so  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  cauliflower.  The  stratiform,  commonly 
caDed  stalagmite,  or  alabaster  limestone,  represents  zones  not  ^acentric,  but  spread  out, 
waving,  and  parallel ;  its  texture  is  sometimes  lamellar,  and  sometimes  fibrous.  These 
waving  strata  are  distinguishable  from  one  another  by  their  different  densities,  and  by 
their  degrees  of  translucency.  This  stalagmitic  mass  bears  the  name  of  oriental  alabaster, 
when  it  is  reddish-yellow  with  distinct  zones,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  Stalac- 
tites are  formed  in  the  large  excavations  of  calcareovj  rocks.  The  water  percolating 
down  through  them,  and  dropping  from  the  roofs  of  the  caverns,  is  usually  charged  with 
carbonate  of  lime  held  in  suspension  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  The  exposure  to  air, 
the  motion,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  pressure,  cause  the  precipitation  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  the  solid  state.  Each  drop  of  water,  on  falling  through  the  vault,  aban- 
dons a  small  film  of  limestone,  which  enlarges  by  degrees,  and  forms  either  a  cylinder  or 
solid  mass.  This  alabaster  differs  from  marble  in  its  parallel  and  waving  layers,  and  its 
fiuat  degree  of  transparency. 

This  alabaster  serves  for  the  decoration  of  public  buildings,  and  is  occasionally  intro- 
duced into  certain  pieces  of  iurniture.  The  fine  Egyptian  alabaster  was  anciently 
brought  from  the  mountains  of  the  Thebaid,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  near 
a  town  called  Akbastron,  whence  probably  the  name.  Very  fine  red  alabaster,  of  great 
hardness,  was  found  at  one  time  in  the  quarries  of  Montmartre,  but  the  stock  was  soon 
exhausted. 

The  menutimg  concretionary  Hmulone  differs  little  from  the  preceding  except  in 
the  rapidity  of  its  formation,  and  in  being  moulded  upon  some  body  whose  shape  it 
assumes.  These  deposites  from  calcareous  springs,  form  equally  on  vegetable  bodies,  on 
stones,  metals,  within  pipes  of  cast  iron,  wood,  or  lead.  The  incrustations  on  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  are  vulgarly  called  petrifactions,  as  the  organic  fibres  are  replaced 
by  stone.  One  of  the  most  curious  springs  of  this  nature  is  at  the  baths  of  Saint  Philip, 
m  Tuscany,  where  the  water  flows  in  almost  a  boiling  state,  over  an  enormous  mass  of 
alabaster  which  it  has  produced.  The  carbonate  of  lime  seems  to  be  held  in  solution 
here  by  sulphurated  hydrogen,  which  flies  off  when  the  water  issues  to  the  day.  Dr. 
▼egny  has  taken  advantage  of  this  property  of  the  spring,  to  obtain  basso-relievo  figures 
of  great  whiteness  and  solidity.    He  makes  use  of  sulphur  moulds. 
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TO  LIMESTONE. 

Calcareous  t%f  consists  of  similar  incrustations  made  by  petrifying  rivulets  raming 
ever  mud,  sand,  vegetable  remains,  Ac.  It  is  porous,  even  cellular,  somewhat  sort, 
impure,  and  of  a  dirty  gray  color.  Its  surface  is  wavy,  rough,  and  irregular.  These 
incrustations  or  depositee  are,  however,  sometimes  so  abundant,  and  the  resulting  stony 
matters  so  hard  that  buildings  may  be  constructed  with  them.  The  stone  with  which  the 
town  of  Pasti,  in  Italy,  is  built  has  been  called  pipe-stone  by  the  Italians ;  and  it  has  ap- 
parently derived  its  origin  from  incrustations  upon  large  reeds. 

The  travertino,  which  served  to  construct  all  the  monuments  of  Rome,  appears  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  depositee  of  the  Anio  and  the  solfatara  of  Tivoli.  The  temples 
of  Peestum,  which  are  of  extreme  antiquity,  have  been  built  with  a  travertino  formed 
by  the  sediment  of  the  waters  which  still  flow  in  this  territory.  All  these  stones  acquire 
great  hardness  in  the  air,  and  M.  de  Breislak  thinks  that  it  is  to  the  happy  union  of 
travertino  and  pouzzolana  in  the  same  spot,  that  the  monuments  of  Rome  owe  their  great 
solidity. 

Spongy  limestone,  usually  called  jtgaric  mineral,  stone  marrow,  ike.,  belongs  to  this 
kind  of  formation.  It  has  a  very  white  color,  a  very  fine  grain,  is  soft  to  the  touch,  very 
tender,  and  light  enough  to  float  for  an  instant  on  water.  It  occurs  in  rather  thin  layers, 
in  the  crevices  of  calcareous  rocks,  and  is  so  common  in  Switzerland  as  to  be  employed 
for  whitening  houses. 

3.  Compact  limestone,  is  of  a  grain  more  or  less  fine,  does  not  polish,  nor  afford  large 
blocks  free  from  fissures,  has  a  conchoida],  or  uneven  scaly  fracture.  Colors  very 
various.  Its  varieties  are  ;  a,  The  sub4ameU<ir,  compact,  with  some  appearance  of  a 
foliated  texture,  b,  Compact  fine-grained  limestone,  the  zechstein  of  the  Germans,  to 
which  M.  Brongniart  refers  the  lithographic  stone  in  his  classification  of  rocks  (Diction- 
autre  de*  Sciences  NatureQes),  but  the  English  geologists  place  the  locality  of  tht  famous 
lithographic  quarry  of  Solenhofen  much  higher  in  the  plane  of  secondary  super,K>sition. 
Its  fracture  is  conchoidal ;  color  from  gray  to  whitish ;  c,  Compact  common  limestone. 
Grain  of  middle  size;  earthy  aspect;  uneven  fracture;  perfectly  opaque;  color, 
whitish  to  pale  gray,  yellow,  or  reddish.  The  limestones  of  the  Jura  formation  are 
referred  to  this  head,  as  well  as  most  of  those  interspersed  among  the  coal  strata,  d,  The 
coarse  compact,  or  Cornbrash ;  texture  somewhat  open,  earthy  aspect,  rough  to  the  touch, 
ragged  fracture,  color  yellow,  gray,  or  dirty  red.  e,  Compact  ceUnlar,  the  Rauchekalk 
and  Holekalk  of  the  Germans,  on  account  of  the  numerous  holes  or  caverns  distributed 
through  it. 

4.  Oolite  or  rot-stone, — It  consists  of  spherical  grains  of  various  size,  from  a  millet 
seed,  to  a  pea,  or  even  an  egg ;  texture  compact ;  fracture  even ;  colors,  whitish,  yellow, 
gray,  reddish,  brownish.  The  larger  balls  have  almost  always  a  foreign  body  for  their 
centre  or  nucleus. 

5.  Chalk ;  texture  earthy ;  grains  fine,  tender,  friable ;  colors  white,  grayish,  or  pale 
yellowish. 

6.  Coarse-grained  limestone;  an  earthy  texture,  in  large  particles, often  loose;  frac- 
ture foliated,  uneven;  color  pale  and  dirty  yellow.    Coarse  lias  has  been  referred  to  this 


7.  Marly  limestone ;  lake  and  fresh  water  limestone  formation ;  texture  fine-grained, 
more  or  less  dense;  apt  to  crumble  down  in  the  air ;  color  white  or  pale  yellow ;  fracture 
rough-grained,  sometimes  conchoidal ;  somewhat  tenacious.  Texture  occasionally  cavern 
ous ;  with  cylindrical  winding  cavities.  This  true  limestone  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  lime-marl,  composed  of  calcareous  matter  and  clay. 

8.  Silicious  limestone;  of  a  compact  texture;  scratching  steel,  and  scratched  by  it | 
leaves  a  silicious  residuum  after  the  action  of  muriatic  acid. 

9.  Calps  texture  compact;  fine-grained;  schistose  structure;  bard,  as  the  pre- 
ceding; not  burning  into  quicklime,  affording  to  dilute  muriatic  acid  a  copious  residuum 
of  clay  and  silica;  color  blackish;  found  in  beds  in  the  transition  district  near 
Dublin. 

10.  ImcuUUc  or  stinkstone;  texture  compact  or  sub-lamellar,  color  grayish;  emits  the 
smell  of  8ulphureted  hydrogen  by  friction  or  a  blow.  It  occurs  at  Assynt,  in  Sutherland- 
shire;  in  Derbyshire ;  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Cork,  and  Galway. 

11.  Bituminous  limestone;  black  or  blackish  color;  diffusing  by  the  action  of  fire  a 
bituminous  odor,  and  becoming  white. 

Of  all  common  limestones  the  purity  may  most  readily  be  determined  by  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  which  is  evolved  during  their  solution  in  dilute  nitric  or  muriatic  aci£ 
Perfect  carbonate  of  lime  loses  in  this  way  46  per  cent. ;  and  if  any  particular  limestone 
loses  only  23  per  cent.,  we  may  infer  that  it  contains  only  one  half  its  weight  of  calcareous 
carbonate.  This  method  is  equally  applicable  to  marls,  which  are  mixtures  in  various 
proportions  of  carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  and  sand,  and  may  all  be  recognised  by  their  effer- 
vescing with  acids. 

The  chief  use  of  calcareous  stones  is  for  procuring  quicklime  by  calcination  in  propel 
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ftnuaces;  and  they  are  all  adapted  to  this  purpose  provided  they  are  not  mixed  with  too 
large  a  proportion  of  sand  and  ferruginous  clay,  whereby  they  acquire  a  vitrescent 
texture  in  a  high  heat,  and  will  not  burn  into  lime.  Limestone  used  to  be  calcined  in 
a  very  rude  kiln,  formed  by  enclosing  a  circular  space  of  10  or  15  feet  diameter,  by  rude 
stone  walls  4  or  5  feet  hiarh,  and  filling  the  cylindrical  cavity  with  alternate  layers  of 
turf  or  coal  and  Hmestone  broken  into  moderate  pieces.  A  bed  of  brushwood  was 
usually  placed  at  the  bottom,  to  facilitate  the  kindling  of  the  kiln.  Whenever  the  com- 
bustion was  fairly  commenced,  the  top,  piled  into  a  conical  form,  was  covered  in  with 
tods,  to  render  the  calcination  slow  and  regular.  This  method  being  found  relatively 
inconvenient  and  ineffectual,  was  succeeded  by  a  permanent  kiln  built  of  stones  or  brick- 
work, in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone  with  the  narrow  end  undermost,  and  closed  at 
bottom  by  an  iron  grate.  Into  this  kiln,  the  fuel  and  limestone  were  introduced  at  the 
top  in  alternate  layers,  beginning  of  course  with  the  former ;  and  the  charge  was  either 
allowed  to  burn  out,  when  the  lime  was  altogether  removed  at  a  door  near  the  bottom,  or 
the  kiln  was  successively  fed  with  fresh  materials,  in  alternate  beds,  as  the  former  supply 
■auk  down  by  the  calcination,  while  the  thoroughly  burnt  lime  at  the  bottom  was  succes- 
sively raked  out  by  a  side  door  immediately  above  the  grate.  The  interior  of  the  lime  kiln 
has  been  changed  of  late  years  from  the  conical  to  the  elliptical  form ;  and  probably  the 
best  is  that  of  an  egg  placed  with  its  narrow  end  undermost,  and  truncated  both  above 
and  below ;  the  ground  plot  or  bottom  of  the  kiln  being  compressed  so  as  to  give  an 
elliptical  section,  with  an  eye  or  draft-hole  towards  each  end  of  that  ellipse.  A  kiln 
thus  arched  in  above  gives  a  reverberatory  heat  to  the  upper  materials,  and  also  favors 
their  fall  in?  freely  down  in  proportion  as  the  finished  lime  is  raked  out  below ;  ad  van- 
tages  which  the  conical  form  does  not  afford.  The  size  of  the  draft-notes  for  extracting 
the  quicklime,  should  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  kiln,  in  order  to  admit  a  suffi- 
cient current  cf  air  to  ascend  with  the  smoke  and  flame,  which  is  found  to  facilitate 
(he  extrication  of  the  carbonic  acid.  The  kilns  are  called  perpetual,  because  the  operation 
is  cairted  on  continuously  as  lone  as  the  building  lasts ;  and  draw-kilns,  from  the  mode  of 
discharging  them  by  raking  out  the  lime  into  carts  placed  against  the  draft-holes.  Three 
bushels  of  calcined  limestone,  or  lime-shells,  are  produced  on  an  average  for  every  bushel 
of  coals  consumed.  Such  kilns  should  be  built  up  against  the  face  of  a  cliff,  so  that  easy 
access  may  be  gained  to  the  mouth  for  charging,  by  making  a  sloping  cart  road  to  the  top 
uf  the  bank. 
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Fig,  167,  868,  869,  870,  represent  the  lime-kiln  of  RQdersdorf  near  Berlin,  upon  the 
continuous  plan,  excellently  constructed  for  economizing  fuel  It  is  triple,  and  yields* 
threefold  product.  Fig.  8b9,  is  a  view  of  it  as  seen  from  above;  fig.  87 o,  the  elevation 
and  general  appearance  of  one  side ;  fig.  867.  a  vertical  section,  And  fig.  868,  the  ground 
plan  in  the  line  abod  of  fig.  867.  The  inner  shuft  Jfy.  868.  has  the  form  of  two  truncated 
cones,  with  their  larger  circular  end*  applied  to  each  other;  it  has  the  greatest  width  at 
the  level  of  the  fire-door  6,  where  it  is  8  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is  narrower  below  at  the 
discharge  door,  and  at  the  top  orifice,  where  it  is  about  6  feet  in  diameter.  The  interior 
wall  d,  of  the  upper  shaft,  is  Duilt  with  hewn  stones  to  the  height  of  38  feet;  and  below 
that  for  25  feet,  with  fire-bricks  d  d,  laid  stepwise  This  inner  wall  is  surrounded  with 
a  mantle  <?,  of  limestone,  but  between  the  two  there  is  a  small  vacant  space  of  a  few 
inches  filled  with  ashes,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  expansion  of  the  interior  with  heat 
taking  p' ace  without  shattering  the  mass  of  the  building. 

The  fire  grate,  6,  consists  of  fire-tiles,  which  at  the  middle,  where  the  single  pieces 
>ress  together,  lie  upon  an  arched  support/.  The  fire-door  is  also  arched,  and  is  secured 
»y  fire-tiles,  g  is  the  iron  door  in  front  of  that  orifice.  The  tiles  which  form  the  grate 
have  8  or  4  slits  of  an  inch  wide  for  admitting  the  air,  which  enters  through  the  canal  A. 
The  under  part  of  the  shaft  from  the  fire  to  the  hearth  is  7  feet,  and  the  outer  enclosing 
wall  is  constructed  of  limestone,  the  lining  being  of  tire-bricks.  Here  are  ihe  ash-pit «, 
the  discharge  outlet  a,  and  the  caual  k,  in  font  of  the  outlet.  Each  ash-pit  is  shut  with 
an  iron  door,  which  is  opened  only  when  the  space  i  becomes  filled  with  ashes.  These 
indeed  are  allowed  to  remain  till  they  get  cool  enough  to  be  removed  without  incon- 
venience. 

The  discharge  outlets  are  also  furished  with  iron  doors,  which  are  opened  only  for 
taking  out  the  lime,  and  are  carefully  luted  with  loam  during  the  burning.  The  outer 
walls  /mnof  the  kiln,  are  not  essentially  necessary,  but  convenient,  because  they  afford 
room  for  the  lime  to  lie  in  the  lower  tioor,  and  the  fuel  in  the  second.  The  several  stories 
are  formed  of  groined  arches  o,  and  platforms  p>  covered  over  with  limestone  slabs.  In 
the  third  and  fourth  stories  the  workmen  lodge  at  night.  See  fig,  870.  Some  enter  their 
apartments  by  the  upper  door  q ;  others  by  the  lower  door  «.  r  is  one  of  the  chimneys  for 
the  several  fire-places  of  the  workmen.    /  %  v  are  stairs. 

As  the  limestone  is  introduced  at  top,  the  mouth  of  the  kiln  is  surrounded  with  a 
strong  iron  balustrade  to  prevent  the  danger  of  the  people  tumbling  in.  The  platform  is 
laid  with  rails  tc,  for  the  wagons  of  limestone,  drawn  by  horses,  to  run  upon,  x  it 
another  rail-way,  leading  to  another  kiln.  Such  kilns  are  named  after  the  number  of  their 
fire-doors,  single,  twofold,  threefold,  fourfold,  &c. ;  from  three  to  Hxe  being  the  most  usual. 
The  outer  form  of  the  kiln  also  is  determined  by  the  number  of  the  furnaces ;  being  a 
truncated  pyramid  of  equal  sides ;  and  in  the  middle  of  each  alternate  side  there  is  a  fire* 
place,  and  a  discharge  outlet.  A  cubic  foot  of  limestone  requires  for  burning,  one  and  fire 
twelfths  of  a  cubic  foot  of  wood,  and  one  and  a  half  of  turf. 

When  the  kiln  is  tb  be  set  in  action,  it  is  filled  with  rough  limestones,  to  the  height 
c  d,  or  to  the  level  of  the  firing ;  a  wood  fire  is  kindled  in  a,  and  kept  up  till  the  lime  is 
calcined.  Upon  this  mass  of  quicklime,  a  fresh  quantity  of  limestones  is  introduced,  not 
thrown  in  at  the  mouth,  but  let  down  in  buckets,  till  the  kiln  be  quite  full ;  while  over 
the  top  a  cone  of  limestones  is  piled  up,  about  4  feet  high.  A  turf-fire  is  now  kindled 
in  the  furnaces  6.  Whenever  the  upper  stones  are  well  calcined,  the  lime  under  the 
fire-level  is  taken  out,  the  superior  column  falls  in,  a  new  cone  is  piled  up,  and  the 
process  goes  on  thus  without  interruption,  and  without  the  necessity  of  once  putting  a  fire 
into  a ;  for  in  the  space  c  b,  the  lime  must  be  always  well  calcined.  The  discharge  of 
lime  takes  place  every  12  hours,  and  it  amounts  at  each  time  in  a  threefold  kiln,  to  from 
20  to  24  Prussian  tonnes  of  6  imperial  bushels  each ;  or  to  130  bushels  imperial  upon 
the  average.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  fresh-broken  limestone  which  contains  a 
little  moisture,  calcines  more  readily  than  what  has  been  dried  by  exposure  for  some 
time  to  the  air;  in  consequence  of  the  vai  or  of  water  promoting  the  escape  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas;  a  fact  well  exemplified  in  distilling  essential  oils,  as  oil  of  tur- 
pentine and  naptha,  which  come  over  with  the  steam  of  water,  at  upwards  of  100  degrees 
F.  below  their  natural  term  of  ebullition.  Six  bushels  of  Rudersdorf  quicklime  weigh 
from  280  to  306  pounds. 

When  coals  are  used  for  fuel  in  a  well-constructed  perpetual,  or  draw  kiln,  about  1 
measure  of  them  should  suffice  for  4  or  5  rf  limestone. 

The  most  extensive  employment  of  quicklime  is  in  agriculture,  on  which  subject  in- 
structive details  are  given  in  Loudon's  Encyclopaedias  of  Agriculture  and  Gardening. 

Quicklime  is  employed  in  a  multitude  of  preparations  subservient  to  the  arts ;  for 
clarifying  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  and  the  beet-root;  for  purifying  coal  gas;  for 
rendering  the  potash  and  soda  of  commerce  caustic  in  the  soap  manufacture,  and  in  the 
bleaching  of  linen  and  cotton ;  for  purifying  animal  matters  before  dissolving  out  their 
gelatine;  for  clearing  hides  of  their  hair  in  tanneries;  for  extracting  the  pure  volatile 
alkali  from  muriate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  for  rendering  confined  portions  of  air  very 
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dry;  for  stopping  the  leakage  of  stone  reservoirs,  when  mixed  with  clay  and  thrown 
into  the  water ;  tor  making  a  powerful  lute  with  white  of  egg  or  serum  of  blood;  for 
preparing  a  depilatory  pommade  with  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  Ac.  Lime  water  is  used  in 
medicine,  and  quicklime  is  of  general  use  in  chemical  researches.  Next  to  agriculture 
the  n*»t  extensive  application  of  quicklime  is  to  Mortab  Cxmam,  which  see. 

LIXEN.    See  Flax,  and  Txxtiue  Fabbios. 

Lucxh  dUtinguuhcd/rom  cotton. — Cotton  may  be  distinguished  from  linen  or  flax  by 
immepsim*  the  farmer,  well  washed  and  dried,  for  about  a  minute  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  then  to  be  withdrawn  and  washed  with  water  containing  a  little  alkali. 
The  cotton  will  dissolve  as  a  gummy  mass,  while  the  linen  will  retain  its  thready 
texture. 

LINSEED  (Grains  de  tin,  Fr.;  Lrintame,  Germ.);  contains  in  its  dry  state,  11*265 
of  oil;  0.146  of  wax;  2.488  of  a  soft  resin;  0.560  of  a  coloring  resinous  matter; 
0*926  of  a  yellowish  substance  analogous  to  tannin ;  6*154  of  gum ;  15*12  of  vegetable 
mucilage;  1*48  of  starch;  2*932  of  gluten ;  2.782  of  albumine ;  10*884  of  »achcarine 
extractive ;  44*382  of  envelopes,  including  some  vegetable  mucilage.  It  contains  also 
free  acetic  acid ;  some  acetate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of  potash,  phosphate  and  sulphate 
of  lime ;  phosphate  of  magnesia ;  and  silica.    See  Oils  Unctuous. 

LINSEED  AJND  FLAXShED.  Imported,  for  home  consumption,  in  I860, 
608,984  quarters;  in  1851,  680,471  qrs., ;  dutyfree. 

LINSEED  OIL,  drying  without  JuaL  When  linseed  oil  is  carefully  agitated  with 
vinegwr  of  lead  (tribasic  acetate  of  lead)  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  clear  by  settling; 
a  copious  white  cloudy  precipitate  forms,  containing  oxide  of  lead,  whilst  the  raw  oil 
is  converted  into  a  drying  oil  of  a  pale  straw  color,  forming  an  excellent  varnish, 
which  when  applied  in  thin  layers,  dries  perfectly  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  contains 
from  four  to  live  per  cent  of  oxide  of  le*d  in  solution.  The  following  proportions 
appear  to  be  the  most  advantageous  for  its  preparations. 

In  a  bottle  containing 4t  pints  of  rain  water,  18  ounces  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  are 
placed,  and  when  the  solution  is  complete,  18  ounces  of  litharge  in  a  very  fine  powder 
are  added ;  the  whole  is  then  allowed  to  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  frequently 
agitating  it  to  assist  the  solution  of  the  litharge.  This  solution  may  be  considered  as 
complete  when  no  more  small  scales  are  apparent.  The  deposit  of  a  shining  white 
color  (aexbasic  acetate  of  lead)  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  This  conversion  of 
the  neutral  acetate  of  lead  into  vinegar  of  lead,  by  means  of  litharge  and  water,  is 
effected  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  the  mixture  be  heated  to  ebullition.  When 
heat  ia  not  applied,  the  process  will  usually  take  three  or  four  days.  The  solution  oi 
vinegar  of  lead,  or  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  thus  formed,  is  sufficient  for  the  preparation 
of  ftHba  of  drying  oil  For  this  purpose,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  an  equal  volume 
of  rain  water,  and  to  it  is  gradually  added,  with  constant  agitation,  22lbs.  of  oil,  with 
which  18  ounces  of  litharge  have  previously  been  mixed. 

When  the  points  of  contact  between  the  lead  solution  and  the  oil  have  been  fre- 
quently renewed  by  agitation  of  the  mixture  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  the  mixture 
allowed  to  settle  in  a  warm  place,  the  limpid  straw-colored  oil  rises  to  the  surface, 
leaving  a  copious  whitish  deposit  The  watery  solution  rendered  clear  by  filtration, 
contain*  intact  all  the  acetate  of  lead  first  employed,  and  may  be  used  in  the  next 
operation*  after  the  addition  to  it  as  before  of  18  ounces  of  litharge. 

By  filtration  through  paper  or  cotton  the  oil  may  be  obtained  as  limpid  as  water 
and  by  exposure  to  the  ugnt  of  the  sun  it  may  also  be  bleached. 

Should  a  drying  oil  be  required  absolutely  free  from  lead,  it  may  be  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  above,  when,  on  being  allowed  to  stand,  a 
deposit  of  sulphate  of  lead  will  take  place,  and  the  clear  oil  may  be  obtained  free  from 
all  trace  of  lead. 

lint  for  miwk  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  of 
Coleman  Street,  which  consists  in  the  employment  of  peculiarly  constructed  scrapers 
for  braiding  the  surface  of  the  linen  cloth,  and  producing  a  pile  or  nap  upon  it  The 
atrapers  are  worked  by  a  rotary  motion. 

Instead  of  rotary  scrapers,  a  reciprocating  pendulous  movement  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a  single  scraper.  Chisel-formed  blades  are  claimed  by  the  patentee  as  scrapers  for 
raking  the  pile,  by  working  with  the  bevel  edges  forwards,  so  as  to  scrape  ana  not  to 
cut  the  fabric.  He  has  in  the  rotary  form  a  ledge  or  bed  concentric  with  the  axis  of 
the  scraper,  which  he  also  claims ;  both  of  which  seem  to  be  serviceable.  The  details 
aad  figures  may  be  seen  in  Newton* $  Journal,  xxxvii.  801. 

LIQUATION  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Saigerung,  Germ.);  is  the  process  of  sweating  out*  by 
a  regulated  heat  from  an  alloy  an  easily  fusible  metal  from  the  interstices  of  a  metal 
difficult  of  fusion.  Lead  and  antimony  are  the  metals  most  commonly  subjected  to 
liquation;  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  by  a  superior  affinity  the  silver 
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present  in  any  complex  alloy,  a  subject  discussed  under  Silver;  the  latter  will  b« 

considered  here,  as  referred  to  from  the  article  Antimony. 
figs.  871,  872,  878  represent  the  celebrated  antimonial  liquation  furnaces  of  MaTbose, 

in  the  department  of  Ardeche,  in  France.  Fig* 
871  is  a  ground  plan  taken  at  the  level  of  the 
draught  holes  g  g,  fig.  872,  and  of  the  dotted  line 
e  p ;  fig.  872  is  a  vertical  section  through   th* 


dotted  line  a  b,  of  fig.  871 ;  and  fig.  878  it  a 
vertical  section  through  the  dotted  line  c  d  of 
Jig.  871.  In  the  three  figures,  the  same  letters 
denote  like  objects,  a  6  c  are  three  grates  upon 
the  same  level  above  the  floor  of  the  works,  4| 
feet  long,  by  10|  inches  broad ;  between  which 
are  two  rectangular  galleries,  d  e,  which  pass 
transversely  through  the  whole  furnace,  and  lie 
at  a  level  of  12  inches  above  the  ground.  They 
sre  separated  by  two  walls  from  the  three  fire-places.  The  walls  have  three  open- 
ings,/ g  h,  alternately  placed  for  the  flames  to  play  through.  The  ends  of  these  galleries 
are  shut  in  with  iron  doors  i  t,  containing  peep  holes.  In  each  gallery  are  two  conical 
east-iron  crucibles  k  fc,  into  which  the  eliquating  snlphuret  of  antimony  drops.  Their 
height  is  from  12  to  14  inches,  the  width  of  the  month  is  10  inches,  that  of  the  bottom  is 
6,  and  the  thickness  four  tenths  of  an  inch.  They  are  coated  over  with  fire-clay,  to  pre- 
vent the  sulphuret  from  acting  upon  them ;  and  they  stand  upon  cast-iron  pedestals  with 
projecting  ears,  to  facilitate  their  removal  from  the  gallery  or  platform.  Both  of  these 
galleries  are  lined  with  tiles  of  fire-clay  I  J,  which  also  serve  as  supports  to  the  vertical 
Equation  tubes  m  m,  made  of  the  same  clay.  The  tiles  are  somewhat  curved  towards  the 
middle,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  lower  ends  of  these  tubes,  and  have  a  small  hole 
at  *,  through  which  the  liquid  sulphuret  flows  down  into  the  crucible. 

The  liquation  tubes  are  conical,  the  internal  diameter  at  top  being  10  inches,  at 
bottom  8 ;  the  length  fully  40  inches,  and  the  thickness  six  tenths  of  an  inch.  They  have 
at  their  lower  ends  notches  or  slits  o,  fig.  878,  from  3  to  5  inches  long,  which  look  out- 
Wards,  to  make  them  accessible  from  the  front  and  back  part  of  the  furnaces  through 
small  conical  openings  p  %  in  the  walls.  These  are  closed  during  the  operation  with 
clay  stoppers,  and  are  opened  only  when  the  gangue,  rubbish,  and  cinders  are  to  be  raked 
out.  The  liquation  tubes  pass  across  the  arch  of  the  furnace  o  o,  the  space  of  the  arch 
being  wider  than  the  tubes ;  they  are  shut  in  at  top  with  fire-covers  rr.  t  *,  the  middle 
part  of  the  arch,  immediately  under  the  middle  grate,  is  barrel-shaped,  so  that  both 
arches  are  abutted  together.  The  flames,  after  playing  round  about  the  sides  of  the 
liquation  tubes,  pass  off  through  three  openings  and  flues  into  the  chimney  /,  about  13 
feet  high ;  u  being  the  one  opening,  and  v  the  two  others,  which  are  provided  with 
register  plates.  In  front  of  the  furnace  is  a  smoke  flue  «*,  to  carry  off  the  sulphureous 
vapors  exhaled  during  the  clearing  out  of  the  rubbish  and  slag ;  another,  x,  begins 
over  y  y,  at  the  top  of  the  tubes ;  a  wall  a,  separates  the  smoke  flue  into  halves,  so 
that  the  workmen  upon  the  one  side  may  not  be  incommoded  by  the  fumes  of  the  other. 
This  wall  connects  at  the  same  time  the  front  flue  w  with  the  chimney  t.  a'  a'  and 
•'  b'  are  iron  and  wooden  bearer  beams  and  rods  for  strengthening  the  smoke-flue,  c*  € 
are  arches  upon  both  sides  of  the  furnace,  which  become  narrower  from  without  inwards, 
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■re  arches  upon  both  rides  of  the  furnace,  which  become  narrower  from  without  inwards, 
and  are  closed  with  well-fitted  plates  &  d.  They  serve,  in  particular  circumsumces, 
to  allow  the  interior  to  be  inspected,  and  to  see  if  either  of  the  liquation  furnaces  be  out 
of  order. 

Each  tube  being  charged  with  about  500  lbs.  of  the  antimonial  ore,  previously 
wanned  upon  the  roof  of  the  furnace,  in  a  short  time  the  sulphuret  of  a  bine  color 
begins  to  flow  out  Whenever  the  liquation  ceases,  the  cinders  are  raked  ont  by  the 
side  openings,  and  the  tubes  are  charged  afresh.  Tne  luted  iron  crucibles  are  suffered 
to  become  three-fourths  full,  are  then  drawn  out  from  the  galleries,  left  to  cool,  and 
emptied.  The  ingots  weigh  about  86  pounds.  The  charging  is  renewed  every  three 
hours,  and  when  the  process  is  in  good  train,  100  lbs.  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  are 
obtained  every  hour.  The  average  duration  of  the  tubes  is  8  weeks,  though  in  some 
eases  it  may  be  40  days.  The  product  from  the  ore  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent  The 
above  plan  of  operation  is  remarkable  for  the  small  consumption  of  fuel,  the  economy 
of  labor,  and  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  ore. 

LIQUEURS,  LIQUORISTE ;  names  given  by  the  French  to  liquors  compounded  of 
alcohol,  water,  sugar  and  different  aromatic  substances ;  and  to  the  person  who  com- 
pounds them.     I  shall  insert  here  a  few  of  their  most  approved  recipes. 

Infusion  of  the  peele  offruitB.—1 The  outer  skin  pared  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  is  to  be 
dropped  into  a  hard  glazed  jar,  containing  alcohol  of  84°  8.,  diluted  with  half  its  bulk 
of  water,  and  th  e  whole  is  to  be  transferred  into  well-corked  carboys.  After  an  infosion 
of  six  weeks,  with  occasional  agitation,  the  aromatized  spirit  is  to  be  distilled  off.  In 
this  way  are  prepared  the  liquors  of  cedrat,  lemons,  oranges,  Umettet  (a  sort  of  sweet 
lemon  \  ponciree  (the  large  citron^  bergamots,  Ac. 

Infuewn  of  aromatic  teed*. — These  must  be  pounded,  put  into  a  carboy,  alone  with 
alcohol  diluted  as  above,  infused  with  agitation  for  six  weeks,  and  then  custillea. 

Infusion  of  aromatic  wood*  are  made  in  the  same  way. 

The  liqaorist  should  not  bring  his  infusions  and  tinctures  into  the  market  till  six 
months  after  their  distillation. 

liqueurs  have  different  titles,  according  to  their  mode  of  fabrication. 

Hius  wafers,  are  liquors  apparently  devoid  of  viscidity ;  cream*  and  oilt  possess  it  in 
thigh  degree. 

Water  of  cedrat,  is  made  by  dissolving  six  pounds  of  sugar  in  seven  quarts  of  water , 
adding  two  quarts  of  spirit  of  cedrat,  and  one  of  spirit  of  citron.  Boil  the  whole 
for  a  minute,  and  filter  hot  through  a  proper  bag.  Set  it  for  a  considerable  time  aside 
in  a  corked  carboy,  before  it  be  bottled. 

Oil  or  cream  of  cedrat. — Take  eight  quarts  of  river  water,  two  of  spirits  of  cedrat, 
one  of  spirit  of  citron,  and  as  much  rich  syrup  as  is  necessary  to  give  the  mixture  an 
oily  consistence.  Stir  it  well  and  set  it  aside  in  carboys.  Should  it  be  at  all  clouded, 
it  must  be  filtered  till  it  be  perfectly  pellucid. 

Balm  of  Molucca,  is  made  by  infusing  for  ten  days,  in  a  carboy  capable  of  holding 
felly  four  gallons,  10  pounds  of  spirits  of  18°  B.,  4  pounds  of  white  sugar,  4  pounds  of 
river  water,  4  drachms  of  pounded  cloves,  and  48  grains  of  pounded  mace.  The  mix- 
tore  ip  to  be  shaken  S  or  4  times  daily,  colored  with  caramel  (burnt  sugar),  filtered  at 
the  end  of  ten  days,  and  set  aside  in  bottles. 

Tear*  of  the  widow  of  Malabar,  are  compounded  with  the  preceding  quantity  of  spirits, 
■agar,  and  water,  adding  four  drachms  of  ground  cinnamon,  48  grains  of  cloves,  and  a 
like  quantity  of  mace,  both  in  powder.     It  may  be  slightly  colored  with  caramel. 

The  deliaht  of  the  Mandarine.— Take  spirit,  sugar  and  water,  as  above,  adding  4 
drachms  of  anieum  China  {Qingi\  as  much  ambreUa  (seeds  of  the  hibiecut  abelmoechue, 
IinJ  all  in  powder ;  2  drachms  of  safflower. 

lXeeigh*  of  love. — Take  spirits,  water,  and  sugar,  as  above.  Perfume  with  essence 
(otto)  of  roses ;  give  a  very  pale  pink  hue  with  tincture  of  cochineal,  filter  and  bottle  up. 

Oreme  de  macarone.— Add  to  the  spirit,  sugar,  and  water  as  above,  half  a  pound  of 
bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  pounded;  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  mace  in  powder,  of 
eaveh  48  grains.    A  violet  tint  is  given  by  the  tinctures  of  turnsole  and  cochineal 

Gnracoa.— Put  into  a  large  bottle  nearly  full  of  alcohol  of  trente-eiz  (84°  Baume), 
the  peels  of  six  smooth  Portugal  oranges,  (Seville  f)  and  let  them  infuse  for  16  days ; 
then  put  into  a  carboy  lOpounds  of  spirits  of  1*°  B.,  4  pounds  of  white  sugar,  and  4 
pounds  of  river  water.  When  the  sugar  ia  dissolved,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
•range  sesfrs  to  give  flavor,  then  spice  the  whole  with  48  grains  of  cinnamon,  and 
a*  much  maee,  both  in  powder.  Lastly  introduce  an  ounce  of  ground  Brazil  wood,  and 
{■June  during  10  days,  agitating  8  or  four  times  dairy.  A  pretty  deep  hue  ought  to  be 
given  with  caramel 

Asia  extract  of  wormwood*  ia  compounded  as  follows: — 
Tons  of  the  absinthium  majus  4  pounds ; 
Ditto,  absinthium  minus  2  pounds ; 
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Roots  of  angelica, 
Calamus  aromaticus. 
Seed*  of  the  anisum  Chines, 
Leaves  of  the  <iittany  of  Crete, 
Alcohol  of  20°  B.,  four  gallons  Imp. 


of  each  a  few  grains  at  pleasure; 


Macerate  these  substances  during  eight  days,  then  distil  by  a  gentle  fire ;  draw  off  twe 
gallons  of  spirits,  and  add  to  it  2  drachms  of  essential  oil  of  anise-seed.  The  two  gallons 
left  in  the  still  serve  for  preparing  the  vulnerary  tpirituout  water. 

Of  coloring  the  liqueur*. 

Yellow  is  given  with  the  yellow  coloring  matter  of  sunflower  (carthamu*),  which  is 
readily  extracted  by  water. 

Fawn  is  given  by  caramel,  made  by  heating  ground  white  sugar  in  an  iron  spoon 
over  a  charcoal  fire,  till  it  assumes  the  desired  tint,  and  then  pouring  it  into  a  little 
eold  water. 

Red  is  £iven  by  cochineal  alone,  or  with  a  little  alum. 

Violet  is  given  by  good  litmus  (turnsole). 

Blue  and  green. — Sulphate  of  indigo  gives  the  first  After  saturating  it  nearly  with 
chalk,  alcohol  being  digested  upon  it,  becomes  blue.  This  tincture  mixed  with  that 
of  cart  ham  us  forms  a  good  green. 

LIQUID  AMBER,  is  obtained  from  the  liquidambar  ttyraciflua,  a  tree  which  grows 
in  Mexico,  Louisiana  and  Virginia.  Some  specimens  are  thin,  like  oil,  and  others  are 
thick ish,  like  turpentine.  It  is  transparent,  amber  colored,  has  an  agreeable  and  power- 
ful smell,  aud  an  aromatic  taste,  which  feels  pungent  in  the  throat.  Boiling  alcohol 
dissolves  it  almost  entirely.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  benzoic  acid,  some  of  which 
effloresces  whenever  the  liquidamber  hardens  with  keeping. 

LITHARGE  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Glatte,  Germ.) ;  is  the  fused  yellow  protoxide  of  lead, 
which  on  cooling  passes  into  a  mass  consisting  of  small  six-sided  plates,  of  a  reddish 
yellow  coior,  and  semi-transparent  It  generally  contains  more  or  less  red  lead,  whence 
the  variations  of  its  color;  and  carbonic  acid,  es|>ecially  when  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  time.     See  Lead  and  Silver,  for  its  mode  of  preparation. 

LI1HIA,  is  a  simple  earthy  or  alkaline  substance,  discovered  not  many  years  ago  in 
the  minerals  called  petalite  and  tiphane.  It  is  white,  verycauatic,  reddens  litmus,  and 
red  cabbage,  and  saturates  acids  with  great  facility.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it 
attracts  humidity  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  baryta ;  and  has 
such  a  strong  affinity  for  it  as  to  be  obtained  only  in  the  state  of  a  hydrate.  It  forms 
neutral  salts  with  all  the  acids.  It  is  most  remarkable  for  its  power  of  acting  upon  or 
eorrod  ing  platinum. 

LITHIUM,  is  the  metallic  basis  of  lithia ;  the  latter  substance  consists  of  100  of 
metal,  and  128  of  oxygen. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESS.  The  lithographic  press  in  common  use  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  very  inadequate  machine.  Tne  amount  of  manual  power  required  to 
work  it,  and  the  slow  speed  at  which,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  copies 
can  be  produced,  disables  lithography  in  its  competition  with  letter-press.  A  career 
of  brilliant  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  scientific  men  towards  speed  and  per- 
fection in  this  latter  branch  of  the  art ;  and  the  present  printing  machines  surpass  the 
hand -press  somewhat  in  the  same  ratio,  as  does  our  express  speed  the  jog  trot  of  our 
forefathers.    The  engravings  annexed  will  serve  to  illustrate  Messrs.  Napier  <x  Sons' 


874 


improvements  upon  the  lithographic  press.  The  machine  is  arranged  to  be  driven  by 
steam  power;  has  belts,  "crossed  "and  "open,"  supposed  to  be  in  connection  with  the 
engine,  and  to  run  upon  the  pulleys  a,  a,  a    The  crank  pulley,  b,  is  fixed  on  the  screw 
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-*!d  l^*ir       }\*  other  two  work  loose,  or  '*  dead***  on  the  same  spindle;  thene  bauds 

%"^PnJ}e  ,tri*inff  forks,  a,  are  arranged  so  as  to  be  brought  alternately  upon  the 

kotl*^*  jJ»  *  *pa  thus  a  revetting  motion  is  given  to  the  screw.     The  nut  in  which 

betj^1**,  Vft-/     *  '■  **xe<*  *°  *  crosspiece  e,  which  braces  the  side  frames  f,  r,  together  at 

•^>  ***  tyJL?  "*€  ^ap  °'  Per^orm8  tne  same  office  at  top ;  the  scraper  box,  h,  is  sustained 

**£ /£**»<}       fames  at  bearings  I,  and  is  so  fitted  as  to  work  freely.     To  support  the 

^  9/07*rfofySe'yP*r  bo*  independent  of  the  screw,  and  maintain  them  in  position,  allow- 

?V  e  'A    ,       a«tion,  the  rollers  j,  j,  are  provided,  which  run  in  the  planed  recesses, 

*S£*H*       pof  »"•  wain  sUndards  u 

bfcl*  **  •^own  W1^  **•  tympan  down,  ready  for  starting ;  this  is  effected  by 
-bed-11***'0  *"*  Jcver,  6,  which  raises  a  catch,  and  allows  the  weight  m,  to 
•p^k  £  forjfe..     air^ction  of  its  present  inclination,  and  act  upon  the  connections  with  the 


*i(Lr*Atf  »ta  i?  **  to  k"D£  *>n«  of  the  bands  upon  the  fast  pulley  b,  and  make  the 
*4jJ?  tyl,  ^  ^^xnes  move  forward.  The  return  is  caused  by  the  frame  f,  coming  in 
H.  \v  l>e*^^>P  °»  wn'cn  yielding,  acts  upon  the  striking  fork*  by  its  bar  </,  upon 
fkrt*^  •!«»  ^^Ju*^  to  g*ve  the  travel  required.  On  the  return  being  accomplished 
[L,91^  ^»^*^^  itself  by  a  striking  action  against  stop  e.  the  catch  6,  falling  in  to 


ti^    \v  l>e*^<>P  °»  wn'cn  yielding,  acts  upon  the  striking^ fork»  by  its  bar  </,  upon 

fkrt*^  •!«»  ^^Ju*^  to  g*ve  the  travel  required.    On  the  return  being  accomplished 

^  °*tie  w^***^  itself  by  a  striking  auction  against  stop  et  the  catch  6,  falling  in  to 

Jf°<taavc|   »>,^?^t  descending  to  its  full  throw,  and  thus  retaining  the  two  bands  upon 

*feti<>u  o?*iV*ey*»  AtLn&  °»  wn*l«  tn«  machine  is  prepared  for  another  impression. 

y^  ft*M<VatLY**e  draper  is  peculiar  and  novel ;  it  is  balanced,  so  that  its  tendency  is 

■wftode^^^^*^  raised,  but  in  its  forward  movement,  and  at  the  point  desired,  it  is 

▼ertjctlor  ^^^     i>y  a  stop  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  main  standard,  l,  into  a  position 

ifroagibatm^       *^  §o,  in  whioh  pon|ion  it  is  retained  by  its  own  onward  progress  against 

t»tt  lod  5^^5<^a^^"^  projecting  from  the  frames,  f;  on  the  return  it  resumes  its  raised  posi- 

pwwre  <*«*%% ^ «^^iac^  without  impediment.     The  scraper  may  be  adjusted  to  give  the 

The  ^v  ^v\\T^^ »  or  the  table  on  which  the  stone  is  placed  regulated  by  screws. 

fcrtfH^     "^VS^^*8  embodied  in  this  machine  will  be  at  once  recognized  by  those  in- 

imbO^    *>v>«i.   ^>u.^in?  ^own  of  the  scraper,  and  the  labor  and  inconvenience  attendant 

goJefl**^  \\^l*J*tfon,  are  entirely  superseded  by  the  simple  and  effectual  valve-like 

'iiJ^i   %**  explained,  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  this  combination,  although 

^^o^         *Pply  to  the  press-work  by  hand,  and  is  the  most  striking  novelty  in  the 

V\  \p  v^^J^A.PHT.    Though  this  subject  belongs  rather  to  the  arts  of  taste  and  design 
«^t\%r^Xlct*ve  manufactures,  its  chemical  principles  fall  within  the  province  of  this 

^rf  J^T8^'*  derived  from  ki$os  a  stone,  and  yptvpri,  writing,  and  designates 
^p*^/*  throwing  °^  impressions  upon  paper,  of  figures  and  writing  previously  traced 
4f&  j!011^    The  processes  of  this  art  are  founded  :«— 
V  upon  the  adhesion  to  a  smoothly-polished  limestone,  of  an  encaustic  fat  which 
p*  to  lion  or  traces, 

1  Upon  the  power  acquired  by  the  parts  penetrated  by  this  encaustic,  of  attracting 
p  tbflwren  and  becoming  covered  with  a  printer's  ink,  having  linseed  oil  for  its  basis. 

I  pros  the  interposition  of  a  film  of  water,  whieh  prevents  the  adhesion  of  the  ink 

u  |1J  tw  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  stone  not  impregnated  with  the  encaustic. 

I  U*"h  aP°n  *  pressure  applied  by  the  stone,  such  as  to  transfer  to  paper  the 

w  ntrt  of  the  ink  which  covers  the  greasy  tracings  of  the  encaustic. 

fZt  lithographic  stones  of  the  best  quality  are  still  procured  from  the  quarry  of 

Jgbofea,  a  village  at  no  great  distance  from  Munich,  where  this  mode  of  printing 

Kjt$  birth.    They  resemble  in  their  aspect  the  yellowish  white  lias  of  Bath,  but  their 

JjjLr/«al  place  is  much  higher  than  the  lias.    Abundant  quarries  of  these  fine-grained 
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limestones  occur  in  the  county  of  Pappenbeim,  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  pre- 
senting slabs  of  every  required  degree  of  thickness,  parted  by  regular  seams,  and  ready 
for  removal  with  very  little  violence.  The  good  quality  of  a  lithographic  stone  is  gen- 
erally denoted  by  the  following:  characters:  its  hoe  is  of  a  yellowish  grey,  and  uniform 
throughout;  it  is  free  from  veins,  fibres,  and  spots;  a  steel  point  makes  an  impression 
on  it  with  difficulty ;  and  the  splinters  broken  off  from  it  by  the  hammer  display  a  con- 
ehoidal  fracture* 

The  Munich  stones  are  retailed  on  the  spot  in  slabs  or  layers  of  equal  thickness; 
they  are  quarried  with  the  aid  of  a  saw,  so  as  to  sacrifice  as  little  as  possible  of  the  ir- 
regular edges  of  the  rectangular  tables  or  plates.  One  of  the  broad  faces  is  then  dressed, 
and  coarsely  smoothed.  The  thickness  of  these  stones  is  nearly  proportional  to  their 
other  dimensions;  and  varies  from  If  inches  to  8  inches. 

In  each  lithographic  establishment,  the  stones  receive  their  fininishing,  dressing  and 
polishing ;  which  are  performed  like  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  mirror  plate.  The 
word  is  done  by  hand,  by  rubbing  circularly  a  moveable  slab  over  another  cemented 
in  a  horizontal  position,  with  fine  sifted  sand  and  water  interposed  between  the  two. 
The  style  of  work  that  the  stone  is  intended  to  produce  determines  the  kind  of  polish 
that  it  should  get  For  crayon  drawing  the  stone  should  be  merely  grained  more  or 
lessen*  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  draughtsman.  The  higher  the  finish  of  the  sur- 
face, the  softer  are  the  drawings ;  but  the  printing  process  becomes  sooner  patty,  and  a 
smaller  number  of  impressions  can  be  taken.  Works  in  ink  require  the  stone  to  be 
more  softened  down,  and  finally  polished  with  pumice  and  a  little  water.  The  stones 
thus  prepared  are  packed  for  use  with  white  paper  interposed  between  their  faces. 

Lithographic  crayon*. — Fine  lithographic  prints  cannot  t>e  obtained  unles  the  crayons 
possess  every  requisite  quality.  The  ingredients  composing  them  ought  to  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  adhere  strongly  to  the  stone,  both  after  the  drawing  has  undergone  the 
preparation  of  the  acid,  and  during  the  press-work.  They  should  be  hard  enough  to 
admit  of  a  fine  point*  and  trace  delicate  lines  without  risk  of  breaking.  The  following 
composition  has  been  successfully  employed  for  crayons  by  MM.  Bernard  and  Deiaruc, 
at  Paris. 

Pure  wax,  (first  quality) •    -    4 

Dry  white  tallow  soap 2 

White  tallow 2 

Oum  lae 2 

Lamp-black,  enough  to  give  a  dark  tint        -        -        -    1 
Occasionally  copal  varnish 1 

The  wax  is  to  be  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  the  lae  broken  into  bits  is  then  to  be 
added  by  degrees,  stirring  all  the  while  with  a  spatula ;  the  soap  is  next  introduced  in 
fine  shavings ;  and  when  the  mixture  of  these  substances  is  very  intimately  accomplished, 
the  copal-vanish,  incorporated  with  the  lamp-black,  is  poured  in.  The  heat  and 
agitation  are  continued  till  the  paste  has  acquired  a  suitable  consistence ;  which  may 
be  recognised  by  taking  out  a  little  of  it,  letting  it  cool  on  a  plate,  and  trying  its 
quality  with  a  penknife.  This  composition,  on  being  cut»  should  afford  brittle  sRccs. 
The  boiling  may  be  quickened  by  setting  the  rising  vapors  on  fire,  which  increases  the 
temperature,  and  renders  the  exhalations  less  offensive.  When  ready,  it  is  to  be  poured 
into  a  brass  mould,  made  of  two  semi-cylinders  joined  together  by  clasps  or  rings, 
forming  between  them  a  cylindric  tube  of  the  crayon  eiae.  The  mould  should  be  pre- 
viously smeat  bed  with  a  greasy  cloth. 

M.  Lasteyrie  prescribes  a  more  simple  composition,  said  to  be  equally  fit  for  the 
lithographer's  use  :— 

Dried  white  tallow  soap     -        -        -        -        -6  parts. 

White  wax 6    — 

Lamp-black 1    — 

The  soap  and  tallow  are  to  be  put  into  a  small  goblet  and  covered  upw    When  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  fused  by  heat,  and  no  clots  remain,  the  black  is  gradually  sprinkled 
in  with  careful  stirring. 
Lithographic  ink  is  prepared  nearly  on  the  same  principle:—* 

Wax 16  parts. 

Tallow 6    — 

Hard  tallow  soap      ------      6    — 

Shell-lac 12    — 

Mastic  in  tears -      8    — 

Venice  turpentine -      1    — 

Lamp-black 4    — 
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The  mastic  end  1m,  previously  ground  together,  are  to  be  heated  with  care  in  the 
terpentine;  the  wax  and  tallow  are  to  he  added  after  they  are  taken  off  the  fire,  and 
when  their  eolation  it  effected,  the  eoap  shavings  are  to  be  thrown  in.  Lastly  the  lamp 
black  is  to  be  well  intermixed.  Whenever  the  anion  is  accomplished  by  heat,  the 
operation  is  finished ;  the  liquor  is  left  to  cool  a  little,  then  poured  out  on  tables,  and, 
when  cold,  cot  into  square  rods. 

Lithographic  ink  ox  good  quality  ought  to  be  susceptible  of  forming  an  emulsion  so 
attenuated,  that  it  may  appear  to  be  dissolved  when  rubbed  upon  a  hard  body  in  dis- 
tilled or  river  water.  It  should  be  flowing  in  the  pen,  not  spreading  on  the  stone  j  capa- 
ble of  forming  delicate  traces,  and  very  black  to  show  its  delineations.  The  most  essen- 
tial quality  of  the  ink  is  to  sink  well  into  the  stone,  so  as  to  re-produce  the  most  delicate 
outlines  of  the  drawing,  and  to  afford  a  great  many  impressions.  It  must  therefore  be 
able  to  resist  the  acid  with  which  the  stone  is  moistened  in  the  preparation,  without  let* 
ting  any  of  its  greasy  matter  escape. 

M.  de  Lasteyrie  states  that  after  having  tried  a  great  many  combinations,  he  gives  the 
preference  to  the  following : — 

Tallow  soap,  dried  .....       SO  parts 
Mastic,  in  tears      .....        30  — 
White  soda  of  commerce         -       -       -       SO  — 

Shellac 150  — 

Lamp-black    ......12  — 

The  soap  is  first  put  into  the  goblet  and  melted  over  the  fire,  to  which  the  lac  being 
aaued  fuses  immediately ;  the  soda  is  then  introduced,  and  next  the  mastic,  stirring  al 
the  while  with  a  spatula.  A  brisk  fire  is  applied  till  all  these  materials  be  melted  com* 
ptetely,  when  the  whole  is  poured  out  into  the  mould. 

The  inks  now  prescribed  may  be  employed  equally  with  the  pen  and  the  hair  pencil 
tor  writings,  black-lead  drawings,  aqua  fmto,  mixed  drawings,  those  which  represent  en- 
gravings en  wood  (wood  cuts),  &c.  When  the  ink  is  to  be  used  it  is  to  be  rubbed  down 
with  water,  in  the  manner  of  China  ink,  till  the  shade  be  of  the  requisite  depth.  The 
temperature  of  the  place  ought  to  be  from  84°  to  90°  Fahr.,  or  the  saucer  in  which  the 
ink-stick  is  rubbed  should  be  set  in  a  heated  plate.  No  more  ink  should  be  dissolved 
(hen  is  to  be  used  at  the  time,  for  it  rarely  keeps  in  the  liquid  state  for  24  hours  $  and  it 
should  be  covered  or  corked  up. 

Jutogrmpku  paper.— -Autography,  or  the  operation  by  which  a  writing  or  a  drawing  k 
transferred  from  paper  to  stone,  presents  not  merely  a  means  of  abridging  labor,  but  aba 
that  of  reverting  the  writings  or  drawings  into  the  direction  in  which  they  were  traced^ 
whilst,  if  executed  directly  upon  the  stone,  the  impression  given  by  it  is  inverted.  Hence, 
a  writing  upon  stone  must  be  inverted  from  right  to  left  to  obtain  direct  impressions. 
Bot  the  art  of  writing  thus  is  tedious  and  difficult  to  acquire,  while,  by  means  of  the 
autographic  paper  and  the  transfer,  proofs  are  obtained  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
writing  and  drawing. 

jHicgrapkic  tak.— It  must  be  fatter  and  softer  than  that  applied  directly  to  the  stone, 
as  that  though  dry  upon  the  paper,  it  may  still  preserve  sufficient  viscidity  to  stick  to  the 
i  by  mere  pressure. 


T»  eosnpoee  this  ink,  we  take- 


White  soap       ......      100  parts 

White  wax  of  the  best  quality       -       -         100  — 
Mutton  suet      ......       30  — 

Shellac 60  — 

Mastic 60  — 

30  or  36  — 


These  materials  are  to  be  melted  as  above  described  for  the  lithographic  ink. 
rfflnjmjsiff  Ink  and  paper.— The  following  recipes  have  been  much  commended  >— 

Virgin  or  white  wax  .....  8  parts 

White  soap 2  — 

Shellac 2  — 

Lamp-black 3  Uble-spoonsfuu 

ritpajaiam, — The  wax  and  soap  are  to  be  melted  together,  and  before  they  become  an 
hat  as  to  take  fire,  the  lamp-black  is  to  be  well  stirred  in  with  a  spatula,  and  then  the 
euxtnre  is  to  be  allowed  to  burn  for  30  seconds ;  the  flame  being  extinguished,  the  lac  is 
Is  be  added  by  degrees,  carefully  stirring  all  the  time;  the  vessel  is  to  be  put  upon  the 
are  once  more  in  order  to  complete  the  combination,  and  till  the  materials  are  either 
hmdled  or  nearly  to.    After  the  flame  it  extinguished,  the  ink  must  be  suffered  to  cool  a 
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With  the  ink  crayons  thus  made,  lines  may  be  drawn  aa  fine  aa  with  the  point  of  the 
graver,  and  as  fall  as  can  be  desired,  without  risk  of  its  spreading  in  the  carriage  Its 
traces  will  remain  unchanged  on  paper  for  years  before  being  transferred. 

Some  may  think  it  strange  that  there  is  no  suet  in  the  above  composition,  but  it  hat 
been  found  that  ink  containing  it  is  only  good  when  used  soon  after  it  is  made,  and  when 
immediately  transfei  *%d  to  the  stone,  while  traces  drawn  on  paper  with  the  suet  ink  be* 
some  defective  after  4  or  5  days. 

Lithographic  paper. — Lay  on  the  paper,  3  successive  coats  of  sheep-feet  jeUjr, 

1  layer  of  white  starch, 
1  layer  of  gamboge. 

The  first  layer  is  applied  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  the  solution  of  the  hot  jelly,  very 
equally  over  the  whole  surface,  but  thin ;  and  if  the  leaf  be  stretched  upon  a  cord,  the 
gelatine  will  be  more  uniform.  The  next  two  coats  are  to  be  laid  on,  until  each  is  dry. 
The  layer  of  starch  is  then  to  be  applied  with  a  sponge,  and  it  will  also  be  very  thin  and 
equal.  The  coat  of  gamboge  is  lastly  to  be  applied  in  the  same  way.  When  the  paper 
is  dry,  it  must  be  smoothed  by  passing  it  through  the  lithographic  press ;  and  the  more 
polishe:!  it  is,  the  better  does  it  take  on  the  ink  in  fine  lines. 

Transfer, — When  the  paper  is  moistened,  the  transfer  of  the  ink  from  the  gamboge  is 
perfect  and  infallible.  The  starch  separates  from  the  gelatine,  and  if,  after  taking  the 
paper  off  the  stone,  we  place  it  on  a  white  slab  of  stone,  and  pour  hot  water  over  it,  it 
will  resume  its  primitive  state. 

The  coat  of  gamboge  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  same  day  it  is  dissolved,  as  by  keeping  it 
becomes  of  an  oily  nature ;  in  this  state  it  does  not  obstruct  the  transfer,  but  it  gives  a 
gloss  to  the  paper  which  renders  the  drawing  or  tracing  more  difficult,  especially  to  per- 
sons little  habituated  to  lithography. 

The  starch  paste  can  be  employed  only  when  cold,  the  day  after  it  is  made,  and  after 
bavin?  the  skin  removed  from  its  surface. 

A  leaf  of  such  lithographic  paper  may  be  made  in  two  minutes. 

In  transferring  a  writing,  an  ink  drawing,  or  a  lithographic  crayon,  even  the  impression 
of  a  copper-plate,  to  the  stone,  it  is  necessary,  I.  that  the  impressions  be  made  upon  a  thin 
and  denier  body  like  common  paper ;  2.  that  they  may  be  detached  and  fixed  totally  on 
the  stone  by  means  of  pressure ;  but  as  the  ink  of  a  drawing  sinks  to  a  certain  depth  in 
paper,  and  adheres  pretty  strongly,  it  would  be  difficult  to  detach  all  its  parts,  were  there 
not  previously  put  between  the  paper  and  the  traces,  a  body  capable  of  being  separated 
from  the  paper,  and  of  losing  its  adhesion  to  it  by  means  of  the  water  with  which  it  is 
damped.  In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  the  paper  gets  a  certain  preparation,  which  con- 
lists  in  coating  it  over  with  a  kind  of  paste  ready  to  receive  every  delineation  without 
•offering  it  to  penetrate  into  the  paper.  There  are  different  modes  of  communicating  this 
property  to  paper.  Besides  the  above,  the  following  may  be  tried.  Take  an  unsized 
taper,  rather  strong,  and  cover  it  with  a  varnish  composed  of:— 

Starch  -  120  parts 

Gumarabic  -  -  -  -  40   — 

Alum  -  20   — 

A  paste  of  moderate  consistence  must  be  made  with  the  starch  and  some  water,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  into  which  the  gum  and  alum  are  to  be  thrown,  each  previously  dissolved 
in  separate  vessels.  When  the  whole  is  well  mixed,  it  is  to  be  applied,  still  hot,  on  the 
leaves  of  paper,  with  a  fiat  smooth  brush.  A  tint  of  yellow  color  may  be  given  to  the 
varnish,  with  a  decoction  of  the  berries  of  Avignon,  commonly  called  French  berries  by 
our  dyers.  The  paper  is  to  be  dried,  and  smoothed  by  passing  under  the  scraper  of  the 
Kthowraphic  press. 

Steel  pens  are  employed  for  writing  and  drawing  with  ink  on  the  lithographic 
stones. 

LI  PMUS  (Tournuolj  Fr. ;  Lackmus,  Germ.)  is  prepared  in  Holland  from  the  species 
of  lichen  ealled  Luanora  tartarea,  Roceella  tartarta,  by  a  process  which  has  been  kept 
secret,  but  which  is  undoubtedly  analogous  to  that  for  making  archil  and  cudbear.  The 
ground  lichens  are  first  treated  with  urine  containing  a  little  potash,  and  allowed  to  fer- 
ment, whereby  they  produce  a  purple-red ;  the  colored  liquor,  treated  with  quicklime  and 
some  more  urine,  is  set  again  to  ferment  during  two  or  three  weeks,  then  it  is  mixed  with 
chalk  or  gypsum  into  a  paste,  which  is  formed  into  small  cubical  pieces,  and  dried  in  the 
shade.  Litmus  has  a  violet-blue  color,  is  easy  to  pulverize,  is  partially  soluble  in  water 
and  dilute  alcohol,  leaving  a  residuum  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  clay,  silica, 
gypsum,  and  oxyde  of  iron  combined  with  the  dye.  The  color  of  litmus  is  not  altered  by 
alkalis,  but  is  reddened  by  acids ;  and  is  therefore  used  in  chemistry  as  a  delicate  test  of 
acidity,  either  in  the  state  of  solution  or  of  unsized  paper  stained  with  it.  It  is  employed 
to  dye  marble  blue. 

LIXIVIATION  (jbttttHige,  Fr.  j  Jvilagen,  Germ.)  signifies  the  abstraction  by  wate 
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sf  the  soluble  alkaline  or  saline  matters  present  in  any  earthy  admixture ;  as  from 
that  of  quicklime  and  potashes  to  make  potash  lye,  from  that  of  effloresced  alum 
schist  to  make  aluminous  liquors,  Ac. 

LOADSTONE,  MAGNETIC  IRON-STONE  (Fer  oxydidt,  Fr. ;  Afagneteisetutein, 
Germ.) ;  an  iron  ore  consisting  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron  in  a  state  of 
combination. 

LOAM  (Terre  limoneus*,  Fr. ;  Lthm,  Germ.) ;  a  native  clay  mixed  with  quartz  sand 
and  iron  ochre,  and  occasionally  with  some  carbonate  of  lime. 

L<>CK  ^BANK  SAFE).  The  peculiarity  of  this  lock  consists  in  an  extension  of  the 
key  after  it  is  inserted  in  the  lock,  and  a  secret  connection  between  the  interior  of  the 
key  and  two  of  the  placers.  The  two  inclined  planes  on  the  under  side  of  the  wards 
open  or  shut  the  extension  of  the  key  as  it  passes  oyer  them :  the  part  of  the  key  thus 
extended  operates  on  two  plavers  piaced  beyond  the  reach  of  picklocks,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  main  part  of  the  key  wo  ks  other  two  players,  which  areagain  operated 
en  by  the  secret  apparatus  in  the  interior  of  the  key.  This  secret  apparatus  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure,  and  the  proper  key  then  becomes  unfit  to  work  the  lock,  and 
skeleton  keys  however  well  fitted  to  pass  the  wards,  will  not  operate  on  the  players. 

LODE,  is  the  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  a  vein,  wnether  it  be  filled  with 
metallic  or  earthy  matter. 

LOO  WOOD  (Jots  de  Cempeche,  Boit  bleu,  Fr. ;  Blauhol*  Germ. ;  is  the  wood  of  the 
Bcnnaloxglon  Campechianum,  a  native  tree  of  central  America,  grown  in  Jamaica  since 
17 15.  It  was  first  introduced  into  England  iu  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  but  as  it  afforded 
to  the  unskilful  dyers  of  her  time  a  fugitive  color,  it  was  not  only  prohibited  from 
being  used,  under  severe  penalties  but  was  ordered  To  be  burned  wherever  found,  by  a 
law  passed  in  the  23d  year  of  her  reign.  The  same  prejudice  existed,  and  the  same  law 
was  enacted  against  indigo.  At  length,  after  a  century  of  absurd  prohibition,  these 
two  moat  valuable  tinctorial  matters,  by  which  all  our  hats,  and  the  greater  part  of 
our  woollen  cloths  are  dved,  were  allowed  to  be  used. 

Old  wood,  with  black  bark  and  with  little  of  the  white  alburnum,  is  preferred.  Log- 
wood is  denser  than  water,  very  hard,  of  a  fine  compact  grain,  and  almost  indestruct- 
ible by  the  atmospheric  elements;  it  has  a  sweet  and  astringent  taste,  and  a  peculiar 
not  inoffensive  smell. 

F'»r  its  chemical  composition,  see  Hkmatix. 

When  chipped  logwood  is  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its 
dveing  power.  Its  decoction  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  then  acquires 
tne  property  of  precipitating  wit!)  ge'atine,  which  it  had  not  before.  The  dry  extract 
of  logwood," made  from  an  old  decoction,  affords  only  a  fugitive  color. 

For  its  applications  in  dyeing,  see  Black  Dtx;  Brown  Dyi;  Calioo  Printing; 
Dvrnco;  Hat  Dyking,  &c 

The  imports  of  logwood  were  in  I860,  84,690  tons;  in  1851,  21,240  tons;  of  which 
8,721  tons  and  8,010  tons  respectively  were  re-exported. 

LOOM  (Metier  a  tUmrf  Fr.;  Weierthth^  Germ.);  is  the  ancient  and  well-known 
machine  for  weaving  doth  by  the  decussation  of  a  series  of  parallel  threads,  which  run 
lengthwise,  called  the  warp  or  chain,  with  other  threads  thrown  transversely  with  the 
shuttle,  called  the  woof  or  weft    See  Jaoquabo  Loom  Weaving. 

LUBRICATION.  The  following  simple  and  efficacious  plan  of  lubricating  the 
joint*  and  bearings  oc  machinery  by  capillary  attraction,  lias  been  kindly  communi- 
cated to  me,  by  its  ingenious  inventor,  Edward  Woolsey,  Esq. : — 

Fig.  878.  represents  a  tin  cup,  which  has  a  small  tin  tube  a,  which  passes  through 
the  bottom,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  hues.    It  may  have  a  tin  cover  to  keep  out  the  duel 

Fig.  877.  is  a  plan  or  the  same. 

Fig.  878.  is  a  section  of  the  same.  Oil  is  poured  into  the  cup,  the  one  end  of  a 
worked  or  cotton  thread  is  dipped  into  the  oil,  and  the  other  end  passed  through  the 
tube.  The  capillary  attraction  causes  the  oil  to  ascend  and  pass  over  the  orifice  of  the 
tube,  whence  it  gradually  descends,  and  drops  slower  or  quicker,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  thread  or  its  thickness,  until  «*very  particle  of  oil  is  drawn  oyer  by  this 
eapil'ary  syphon.  The  tube  is  intended  to  be  put  into  the  bearings  of  shafts,  &c,  and 
is  made  of  any  size  that  may  be  wished.  If  oil,  or  other  liquids,  is  desired  to  be 
dropped  upon  a  grindstone  or  other  surface,  this  cup  can  have  a  handle  to  it,  or  be 
tan*  from  the  ceiling. 

Fig.  879.  It  is  frequently  required  to  stop  the  capillary  action  when  the  machinery 
is  not  going;  and  this  has  been  effected  by  means  of  a  tightening  screw,  which  passes 
through  a  sere  *  boss  in  the  coyer  of  the  cup,  and  presses  against  the  internal  orifice 
of  the  tube  preventing  the  oil  from  passing. 

Fig.  88ft.  As  I  find  when  these  screw  cups f/fyr.  879),  are  used  upon  beams  of  engines 
tad  moving  bearings,  that  the  screw  is  apt  to  be  tightened  by  the  motion ;  and  also  as 
I  think  the  action  of  the  screw  is  uncertain,  from  the  workmen  neglecting  to  screw  it 
down  sufficiently,  it  answers  best  to  take  out  the  capillary  thread  when  the  lubrication, 
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it  not  required  and  to  effect  this  easily,  I  have  a  tin  top  to  the  cnp,  with  a  round 
pipe  soldered  to  it:  this  pipe  has  a  slit' in  it,  like  a  pencil  case,  and  allows  a  bolt  a, 
to  slide  easily  in  it  In  fig.  881,  the  bolt  is  down ;  in  fig.  882,  the  bolt*  which  is  a 
piece  of  brass  wire,  is  drawn  up,  and  there  is  no  capillary  action  between  the  thread 
and  the  oiL  In  fig.  882,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  bolt  is  kept  in  its  place  by  its  head 
o,  resting  in  a  lateral  slit  in  the  pipe,  and  it  cannot  be  drawn  out  on  account  of  the 
pin  x.  One  end  of  the  thread  is  fastened  to  the  eye  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  bolt, 
and  the  other  end  is  tied  to  a  small  wire  which  crosses  the  lower  orifice  of  the  tube  at 
D,  and  which  is  shown  in  planar.  888. 

By  this  simple  contrivance  the  capillary  action  can  be  stopped  or  renewed  in  • 
second,  without  removing  the  top  of  the  lubricator. 

Hie  saving  by  this  plan,  instead  of  pouring  oil  into  the  bearings,  is  2  gallons  out  of 
8,  while  thebearings  are  better  oiled. 

.     879  877  878  876 


"  I  tend  you  the  drawings  of  the  lubricators,  with  a  detailed  explanation.  I  have 
omitted  to  state,  that  the  saving  in  labor  is  considerable  where  there  are  many  joints 
to  keep  oiled  three  or  four  times  a  day;  and  that  the  workman  does  not  with  this 
apparatus,  run  the  risk  of  being  caught  by  the  machinery.  Perhaps  your  friends  may 
be  at  a  loss  how  to  tie  on  the  cotton  or  worsted  thread.  I  pass  a  long  thread  through 
the  eye-hole  s  of  the  bolt,  and  then  draw  the  two  ends  through  the  tube  by  a  fine  wire 
with  a  hook  to  it,  one  end  on  one  side  of  the  cross  wire  d,  and  the  other  end  on  the  othei 
side.  I  then  put  the  cover  on,  and  the  bolt  in  the  position  sho-vn  in  fig.  651 ;  when  by 
drawing  the  two  ends  of  the  thread,  and  tying  them  across  the  wire  d,  you  have  the  exact 
length  required.  When  you  wish  to  see  the  quantity  of  oil  remaining  in  the  lubricator, 
the  bolt  must  be  dropped  as  in  fig .  650,  and  you  can  then  lift  the  cover  a  little  way  off, 
without  breaking  the  thread,  and  replenish  with  oil  The  cost  of  fig.  650,  in  tin  plate,  is 
M.    The  figures  in  the  wood  cuts  are  one  third  of  the  full  size. 

«  Believe  me  to  be  yours  sincerely, 

«  E.  J.  WoOLSXY." 

LUPDflNE,  is  a  substance  of  a  gummy  appearance,  so  named  by  M.  Cussola,  because 
it  was  obtained  from  Lupines. 

LUPUL1NE,  (r<m  Huwmto  ImpnUu  t  is  the  peculiar  bitter  aromatic  principle  of  the 
hop.    See  Bsxa. 
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MACERATION.  Jft 

LUTE  (from  lutum,  clay;  Lut,  Fr. ;  Kitte,  BetcMdge,  Germ.),  is  a  pasty  or  loamy 
matter  employed  to  close  the  joints  of  chemical  apparatus,  or  to  coat  their  surfaces, 
and  protect  them  from  the  direct  action  of  flame.  Lutes  differ  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  vapors  which  they  are  destined  to  confine,  and  the  degree  of  heat  which  they 
are  to  be  exposed  to. 

1.  Lute  oflin*e*d  meal,  made  into  a  soft  plastic  dough  with  water,  and  immediately 
applied  pretty  thick  to  junctions  of  glass  or  stone  ware,  makes  them  perfectly  tight* 
hardens  speedily,  resists  acid  and  ammoniacal  vapors,  as  also  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat  It  becomes  stronger  when  the  meal  is  kneaded  with  milk,  lime-water,  or  solu- 
tion of  glue. 

2.  Lute  of  thick  gum-water,  kneaded  with  clay,  and  iron  filings,  serves  well  for  per- 
manent junctions,  as  it  becomes  extremely  solid. 

a.  By  softening  in  water  a  piece  of  thick  brown  paper,  kneading  it  first  with  rye- 
flour  paste,  and  then  with  some  potter's  clay,  till  it  acquire  the  proper  consistence,  a 
lute  is  formed  which  does  not  readily  crack  or  scale  oft 

4.  Lute,  consisting  of  a  strong  solution  of  glue  kneaded  into  a  dough  with  new 
flaked  lime,  is  a  powerful  cement,  and  with  the  addition  of  white  of  egg  forms  the  lute 
fane; — a  composition  adapted  to  mend  broken  vessels  of  porcelain  and  stone-ware. 

6.  Skim-milk  cheese,  boiled  for  some  time  in  water,  and  then  triturated  into  paste 
with  fresh-slaked  lime,  forms  also  a  good  lute. 

6.  Calcined  gypsum,  diffused  through  milk,  solution  of  glue  or  starch,  is  a  valuable 
lute  in  many  cases. 

7.  A  lute  mad**  with  linseed,  melted  caoutchouc,  and  pipe-day,  incorporated  into  a 
smooth  dough,  may  be  kept  long  soft,  when  covered  in  a  cellar,  and  serves  admi- 
rably to  confine  acid  vapors.  As  it  does  not  harden,  it  may  therefore  be  applied  and 
taken  off  as  often  as  we  please. 

8  Caoutchouc  itself;  after  being  melted  in  a  spoon,  may  be  advantageously  used  for 
securing  joints  against  chlorine  and  acid  vapors,  in  emergencies  when  notning  else 
would  be  effectual.     It  bears  the  heat  at  which  sulphuric  acid  boils. 

9.  The  best  lute  for  joining  crucibles  inverted  in  each  other,  is  a  dough  made  with 
a  mixture  of  fresh  fire-clay  and  ground  fire-bricks,  worked  with  water.  Tnat  cement,  if 
made  with  solution  of  t>orax,  answers  still  better,  upon  some  occasions,  as  it  becomes  a 
compact  vitreoos  mass  in  the  fire.    See  Cements. 

Lcte  for  confining  aeide.  1  part  of  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  two  parts  of  hot  linseed- 
oil,  and  worked  up  with  pipe  clay  (3  parts)  into  a  plastic  mass.  Linseed  meal  and 
water  forms  the  best  lute  for  flue-silicic  acid. 

LUTEOLINE,  is  a  yellow  coloring  matter  discovered  by  Chevreul  in  weld.  When 
sublimed,  it  crystallizes  in  needles. 

LYCOPODIUM  CLAVATUM.  The  seeds  of  the  lyoo|>odium  ripen  in  September. 
They  are  employed,  on  account  of  their  great  combustibility,  in  theatres,  to  imitate 
the  sudden  flash  of  lightning,  by  throwing  a  quantity  of  them  from  a  powder  puif,  or 
bellows,  across  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

LYDIAN  STONE;  is  flint-slate. 

H. 

MACARONI,  is  a  dough  of  fine  wheat  flour,  made  into  a  tubular  or  pipe  form,  of 
the  thickness  of  gooc-quills,  which  was  first  prepared  in  Italy,  and  introduced  into 
commerce  under  the  name  of  Italian  or  Genoese  paste.  The  wheat  for  this  purpose 
must  be  ground  into  a  coarse  flour,  called  gruau  or  eemoute,  by  the  French,  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  light  mill-stones,  placed  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  than  usual.  TTiis 
trmonle  is  the  substance  employed  for  making  the  dough.  For  the  mode  of  manufac- 
turing it  into  pipes,  see  Vanu  cam. 

If  ACE^  is  a  somewhat  thick,  tough,  unctuous  membrane,  reticulated  or  chapt,  of  a 
yellowish-brown  or  oranire  color.  Ft  forms  the  envelope  of  the  shell  of  the  fruit  of  the 
myriHica  moeehata,  which  contains  the  nutmeg.  It  is  dried  in  the  sun,  after  being 
dipped  in  brine ;  sometime*  it  is  sprinkled  over  with  a  little  brine,  before  packing, 
to  prevent  the  risk  of  moulding.  Mace  has  a  more  agreeable  flavor  than  nutmeg ;  with 
a  w  rm  and  pungent  taste.  Ft  contains  two  kinds  of  ofl ;  the  one  of  which  is  unctuous, 
bland,  and  of  the  consistence  of  butter ;  the  other  is  volatile,  aromatic,  and  thinner. 
Hie  membrane  is  used  as  a  condiment  in  cookery,  and  the  aromatic  oil  in  medicine. 

The  quantity  imported  in  1860  was  77,887  lbs. ;  in  1851,  74,863  lbs. ;  entered  for 
consumption,  1850,  21,997  lbs.;  1851,  21,695 lbs.;  duty  received,  respectively,  2,887/L 
and  2,847  L 

MACERATION  (Eng.   and  Fr.   SinweUken,  Germ.),  is  a  preparatory  steep  to 
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*6  MACfflNES  (SELF-ACTING). 

which  certain  vegetable  and  animal  substances  are  submitted,  with  the  view  of  dis- 
tending their  fibres  or  pores,  and  causing  them  to  be  penetrated  by  such  menatrut  as 
are  best  adapted  to  extract  their  soluble  parts.  Water,  alone,  or  mixed  with  acids, 
alkali*,  or  salts:  alcohol  and  ether,  are  the  liquids  usually  employed  for  that  purpose. 
MACHINES  (Stlf-acting.)  The  application  of  eelf-aeting  Machine*  to  the  Conetruc- 
tion  of  Machinery,  It  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  engineering  profession,  ana  at  that  time  the  greater  pert  of  our  mechanical  opera- 
tions were  done  by  hand.  On  my  first  entrance  into  Manchester  there  were  no  self- 
acting  tools,  and  the  whole  snook  of  an  engineering  or  machine  establishment  might  l»e 
summed  up  in  a  few  ill-constructed  lathes,  a  few  drills,  and  boring  machines  of  rude 
construction.  Now  compare  any  of  the  present  works  with  what  they  were  in  those 
days,  and  you  will  find  a  revolution  of  so  extraordinary  a  character,  as  to  appear  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  subject  as  scarcely  entitled  to  credit  The  change  thus  effected, 
and  the  improvements  introduced  iuto  our  constructive  machinery,  are  of  the  highest 
importance ;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  that  they  chiefly  belong  to  Manchester, 
are  of  Manchester  growth,  and  from  Manchester  they  nave  had  their  origin.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  know  something  of  the  art  of  tool-making,  and  of  the  discoveries  and 
progress  of  machines  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  multiply  the  manufactures, 
as  well  as  the  construction  of  other  machines  employed  in  practical  mechanics.  In 
Manchester  the  art  of  calico-printing  was  in  its  infancy  forty  years  ago ;  the  flat  press, 
and  one  or  at  the  most  two  colored  machines,  were  all  tnat  were  then  in  use ;  the 
number  of  those  machines  is  now  greatly  multiplied,  and  some  of  them  are  capable  of 
printing  eight  colors  at  once ;  and  the  arts  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing,  have 
undergone  equal  extension  and  improvement.  In  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines 
there  were  only  three  or  four  establishments  that  could  make  them,  and  those  were 
Bolton  and  Watt,  of  Soho ;  Fenton,  Murray  and  Wood,  of  Leeds,  and  Messrs.  Sherratte 
of  this  town.  The  engines  of  that  day  ranged  from  8  to  50  or  at  the  most  70  horses' 
power;  now  they  are  made  as  high  as  500,  or  in  pairs  from  1,000  to  1,200  horse.  An 
order  for  a  single  engine  at  that  time  was  considered  a  great  work,  and  frequently 
took  ten  or  twelve  months  to  execute ;  now  they  are  made  by  dozens,  and  that  with  a 
degree  of  despatch  as  to  render  it  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  five  or  six  engines  of 
considerable  power  leave  a  single  establishment  in  a  month.  In  machine  making  the 
same  powers  of  production  are  apparent  In  this  department  we  find  the  same  activity, 
the  same  certainty  of  action,  and  greatly  increased  production  in  the  manufacture  of  tiro 
smaller  machines,  than  can  possibly  be  attained  in  the  larger  and  heavier  description  of 
work.  The  self-acting,  turning,  planing,  grooving  and  slotting  machines  have  afforded 
so  much  accuracy  and  facility  for  construction,  as  to  enable  the  mechanical  practitioner 
to  turn,  bore,  and  shape  with  a  degree  of  certainty  almost  amounting  to  mathematical 
precision.  The  mechanical  operations  of  the  present  day  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished at  any  cost  thirty  years  ago,  and  what  was  considered  impossible  at  that  time, 
is  now  performed  with  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  exactitude  that  never  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  end  in  view,  and  reduce  the  most  obdurate  mass  to  the  required  consistency, 
in  all  those  forms  so  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  workshops  of  engineers  and  machinists. 
To  the  intelligent  and  observant  stranger  who  visits  these  establishments,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  his  attention  is,  the  mechanism  of  the  self-acting  tools,  the  ease  with  which 
they  out  the  hardest  iron  and  steel,  and  the  mathematical  accuracy  with  which  all  the 
parts  of  a  machine  are  brought  into  shape.  When  these  implements  are  carefully 
examined,  it  censes  to  be  a  wonder  that  our  steam-engines  and  machines  are  so  beau* 
tifully  and  correctly  executed  We  perceive  the  most  curious  and  ingeuious  contri- 
vances adapted  to  every  purpose,  and  machinery  whioh  only  requires  the  attendance  of 
a  boy  t  >  supply  the  material  and  apply  the  power,  which  is  al  ways  at  hand.  In-conolu* 
•ion,  I  would  observe  that  it  is  an  honor  to  this  country,  that  we  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  engineering  and  mechanical  profession.  It  is  an  art— I  would  call  it  a  science — 
which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  greatest  men  from  the  days  of  Galileo  and  New- 
ton down  to  those  of  Watt  and  Smeaton,  and  it  now  receives  attentive  consideration 
from  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  men  of  the  present  time.  And  of  these 
I  may  inst  mee  Ponce  let,  Morni,  Humboldt;  Brewster,  Baboage,  Dr.  Robinson  (of  Ar- 
magh), Willis  and  many  others,  to  show  the  interest  that  is  taken  by  these  great  men 
in  the  advancement  of  mechanical  science.  A  great  deal  has  been  done,  but  a  great 
deal  more  may  yet  be  accomplished,  if  by  suitable  instruction  we  carefully  store  the 
minds  of  our  foremen  and  operatives  with  useful  knowledge,  and  afford  tiiem  those 
opportunities  essential  to  its  acquisition.  We  must  try  to  unite  theory  with  practice, 
and  bring  the  philosopher  into  olose  contract  with  the  practical  mechanic  We  must 
try  to  remove  prejudices,  and  to  encourage  a  sounder  system  of  management  in  the 
manufactures,  design,  and  projects  of  the  useful  arts.  When  this  is  accomplished,  we 
shall  no  longer  witness  abortions  in  construction,  but  a  carefully  well  digested  system 
of  operations,  founded  on  the  unerring  laws  of  physical  truth. — W.  Fairbairny  Eeq. 
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MADDER.  87 

MACHINERY  rou  GASX-MAKine.  A  novel  method  of  constructing  casks,  barrel*,  and 
•11  vessels  connected  with  cooperage,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Patent  Cooper- 
age Works  in  Wen  lock  Road,  City  Road.  By  the  employment  of  the  stesm-engine, 
the  circular  taw,  and  a  recently-invented  jointing  and  backing  machine,  a  eaak  of  the 
larjyest  dimensions  can  be  completely  formed  and  made  ready  lor  use  in  the  short  space 
of  nve  minutes,  from  the  raw  material,  viz.,  a  piece  of  oak.  The  staves  of  the  cask  are 
first  cut  with  straight  sides,  the  circular  saw  being  placed  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
oak  plank.  The  stave  is  then  placed  horizontally,  and  bent  into  a  curve  by  a  power- 
ful machine,  and  brought  into  contact  with  a  circular  saw  on  each  side  of  it,  pi  need  at 
an  angle.  This  process  give*  the  proper  shape  to  the  stove,  the  sides  being  gradually 
tapered  st  the  ends,  and  made  to  bulge  in  the  middle.  The  jointing  and  backing  ma- 
chine, the  new  invention,  ia  also  used  for  this  purpose,  and  is  more  rapid  in  its  execu- 
tion thsn  the  angular  saws ;  it  in  fact  works  with  the  most  marvellous  rapidity  and 
precision.  The  stoves  and  one  end  of  the  cask  are  then  placed  in  a  machine  formed  of 
iron  rods,  called  a  trussing  machine;  each  rod  acts  upon  a  separate  stave,  and  the 
wbo.e  of  the  staves  being  equally  compressed  into  a  circle,  the  hoops  are  placed  around 
thetn,  and  (he  eaak  ia  complete.  The  neatness  and  finish  of  the  work  are  eoiml  to  what 
a  good  cabmet-maker  can  produce,  every  part  being  ti-ue  and  accurate.  The  calcula- 
tion is,  thai  16  workmen,  with  the  use  of  this  machine,  can  make  150  casks  a  day; 
whereas  the  same  number  of  persona,  using  only  manual  labor,  could  scarcely  produce 
a  seventh  part  of  that  number.  The  importance  of  the  invention  and  the  application 
of  steam  power  to  it,  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  great  brewing  firms  of 
the  metropolis  alone  expend  many  thousand  pounds  annually  in  cooperage,  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  Navy  is  still  greater,  and  that  the  demand  of  the  vintages  of  the 
continent  is  so  great  that  a  great  deal  of  wine  is  lost  from  the  difficulty  of  furnishing 
vessels  to  hold  it.  The  process  of  this  invention  will  repay  the  time  of  a  visit  to  the  works. 

MACLE,  is  the  name  of  certain  diagonal  blaok  spots  in  minerals,  like  the  ace  of  dia- 
monds in  cards,  supposed  to  proceed  from  some  disturbance  of  the  particles  in  the  act 
of  crystal  lizution. 

MADDER  (Qaranee,  Fr.;  Faberrothe,  Germ,),  a  substance  very  extensively  used  in 
dyeing,  is  the  roof  of  the  Rubia  tinctorum,  a  plant  of  which  two  species  are  distin- 
guished by  Linnaeus. 

The  best  roots  are  those  which  have  the  size  of  a  writing  quill,  or,  at  most,  of  the 
little  Anger.  They  are  semi-transparent,  and  reddish ;  have  a  strong  odor,  and  a  smooth 
burn.    Tney  should  be  of  two  or  three  years'  growth. 

The  madder,  token  from  the  ground  and  picked,  must  be  dried  in  order  to  be  ground 
and  preserved.  In  warm  climates  it  is  dried  in  the  open  air ;  but  elsewhere  stoves 
must  be  employed. 

The  stringy  filaments  and  epidermis  are  to  be  removed,  called  mulU ;  as  also  the  pith, 
so  as  to  leave  nothing  but  the  ligneous  fibres. 

The  preparation  of  madders  is  carried  on  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  foi- 


The  roots  are  dried  in  a  stove  heated  by  means  of  a  furnace,  from  which  the  air  hi 
allowed  to  issue  only  at  intervals,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  judged  to  be  saturated  with 
nmiatare.  The  furnace-flue  occupies  a  great  portion  of  the  floor;  above  are  three  dote 
ejratings,  on  which  the  roots  are  distributed  in  layers  of  about  two  decimetres  (nearly  8 
mches).  At  the  end  of  24  hours,  those  which  are  on  the  first  grated  floor  directly  above 
the  stove  are  dry,  when  they  are  taken  away  and  replaced  by  those  of  the  superior  floors. 
This  operation  is  repeated  whenever  the  roots  over  the  stove  are  dry.  The  dry  roots  are 
thrashed  with  a  flail,  passed  through  fanners  similar  to  those  employed  for  corn,  and  then 
shaken  upon  a  very  coarse  sieve.  What  passes  through  is  farther  winnowed  and  sifted 
through  a  finer  sieve  than  the  first.  These  operations  are  repeated  &ve  times,  proceeding 
successively  to  sieves  still  finer  afjd  finer,  and  setting  aside  every  time  what  remains  on 
the  sieve.  What  passes  through  the  fifth  sieve  is  rejected  as  sand  and  dust.  After  these 
carnations,  the  whole  fibrous  matters  remaining  on  the  sieve  are  cleaned  with  common 
fanners,  and  women  separate  all  the  foreign  matters  which  had  not  been  removed  before. 
For  dividing  the  roots,  afterwards,  into  different  qualities,  a  brass  sieve  is  made  use  of, 
whose  meshes  nre  from  six  to  three  millimetres  in  diameter  (from  Jth  to  }th  inch  E.) 
What  passes  through  the  finest  is  rejected ;  and  what  passes  through  the  coarsest  is  re- 
garded as  of  the  best  quality.  These  roots,  thus  separated,  are  carried  into  a  stove,  of  a 
construction  somewhat  different  from  the  first.  They  are  spread  out  in  layers  of  about 
•  decimetre  in  thickness  (nearly  4  inches  F..),  on  large  lattice  work  frames,  and  the  dry- 
ing is  known  to  be  complete,  when  on  taking  up  a  handful  and  squeezing  it,  the  roots 
arenk  easily.  On  quitting  the  stove,  the  madder  is  carried,  still  hot,  into  a  machine, 
where  it  is  minced  small,  and  a  sieve  separates  the  portion  of  the  bark  reduced  to  powder. 
This  operation  is  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  then  the  bolter  is  had  recourse  to* 
What  passes  through  the  sieve,  or  the  brass  meshes  of  the  bolter*  is  regarded  as  corn- 
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8B  MADDER. 

men  madder  $  sod  what  issues  at  the  extremity  of  the  bolter  is  called  the  floor.  LasLy, 
the  madder  which  passes  through  the  bolter  is  ground  in  a  mill  withTertieal  stones,  and 
then  passed  through  sieves  of  different  sices.  What  remains  above  is  always  better  than 
what  goes  through.  .. 

The  madder  of  Alsace  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  its  coloring  matter  is  ex- 
tracted by  a  much  longer  ebullition  than  is  necessary  for  the  lizari  of  the  Levant.  The 
prepared  madders  ought  to  be  carefully  preserved  from  humidity,  because  they  easily  im- 
bibe moisture,  in  which  case  fermentation  spoils  their  color. 

D*Ambourney  and  Beckman  have  asserted,  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  employ  the 
fresh  root  of  madder  than  what  has  been  submitted  to  desiccation,  especially  by  means 
of  stoves.  But  in  its  states  of  freshness,  its  volume  becomes  troublesome  in  the  dyeing 
bath,  and  uniform  observation  seems  to  prove  that  it  ameliorates  by  age.  Besides,  it 
must  be  rendered  suceptiblc  of  keeping  and  carrying  easily. 

It  appears  that  madder  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  two  coloring  substances,  one 
of  which  is  dun  (tawny),  and  the  other  is  red.  Both  of  these  substances  may  combine 
with  the  stuff.  It  is  of  consequence,  however,  to  fix  only  the  red  part.  The  dun  portion 
appears  to  be  more  soluble,  but  its  fixity  on  stuffs  may  possibly  be  increased  by  the  affinity 
which  it  has  for  the  red  portion. 

The  different  additions  made  to  madder,  and  the  multiplied  processes  to  which  it  it 
sometimes  exposed,  have  probably  this  separation  for  their  chief  object. 

The  red  portion  of  madder  is  soluble,  but  in  small  quantity,  in  water.  Hence  but  a 
limited  concentration  can  be  given  to  its  solution.  If  the  portion  of  this  substance  be 
too  much  increased,  so  far  from  obtaining  a  greater  effect,  we  merely  augment  the  pro* 
portion  of  the  dun  part,  which  is  the  more  soluble  of  the  two. 

In  consequence  of  the  Societe  Industrielle  of  Mulhausen  having  offered  in  the  year 
1826  large  premiums  to  the  authors  of  the  best  analytical  investigation  of  madder,  eight 
memoirs  were  transmitted  to  it  in  the  year  1827.  They  were  examined  with  the  greatest 
care  by  a  committee  consisting  of  able  scientific  and  practical  men.  None  of  the  com- 
petitors however  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  programme  issued  by  the  society;  but  four 
of  them  received  a  tribute  of  esteem  and  gratitude  from  it ;  MM.  Robiquet  and  Colin  at 
Paris,  Kuhlmann  at  Lille,  and  Houton-Libillardiere.  Fresh  premiums  were  offered  for 
next  year,  to  the  amount  of  2000  francs. 

Every  real  discovery  made  concerning  this  precious  root,  would  be  of  vast  consequence 
to  dyers  and  calico-printers.  Both  M.  Kuhlmann,  and  Robiquet  and  Colin,  conceived 
that  they  had  discovered  a  new  principle  in  madder,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
alizarine.  The  latter  two  chemists  treated  the  powdered  madder  with  sulphuric  acid, 
taking  care  to  let  it  heat  as  little  as  possible.  By  this  action  the  whole  is  carbonized, 
except  perhaps  the  red  matter.  The  charcoal  thus  obtained  is  pulverised,  mixed  with 
water,  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  well  washed  in  the  cold.  It  is  next  dried,  ground,  and 
diffused  through  fitly  parts  of  water,  containing  six  parts,  of  alum.  This  mixture  is  then 
boiled  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  thrown  upon  a  filter  cloth  while  boiling  hot.  The 
residuum  is  once  more  treated  with  a  little  warm  alum  water.  The  two  liquors  are  to 
be  mixed,  and  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  poured  into  them ;  when  they  are  allowed  to 
cool  with  occasional  agitation.  Flocks  now  make  their  appearance ;  the  clear  liquid  it 
decanted,  and  the  grounds  are  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  washed, 
first  with  acidulated  water,  then  with  pure  water,  and  dried,  when  the  coloring  matter 
is  obtained  in  a  red  or  purple  state.  This  purple  substance,  when  heated  dry,  gives  out 
alizarine,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil,  having  an  odor  of  animal  mattei ;  while  a  chtrcoally 
matter  remains. 

M.  Dan.  Koechlin,  the  justly  celebrated  calico-printer  of  Mulhausen,  has  no  faith  kk 
alizarine  as  the  dyeing  principle  of  madder ;  and  thinks  moreover  that,  were  it  of  value, 
it  could  not  be  extracted  on  the  great  scale,  on  account  of  the  destructive  heat  which 
would  result  from  the  acid  acting  upon  a  considerable  Jbdy  of  the  ground  madder.  Their 
alizarine  is  not  a  uniform  substance,  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  a  proximate  principle ;  for  sam- 
ples of  it  obtained  in  different  repetitions  of  the  process  have  produced  veiy  variable  e£ 
fects  in  dyeing.  The  madders  of  Avignon,  though  richer  in  color  than  those  of  Alsace, 
afford  however  little  or  no  alizarine.  In  fact,  purpurine,  the  crude  substance  from  which 
they  profess  to  extract  alizarine,  is  a  richer  dye  than  this  pure  substance  itself.* 

Madder  contains  so  beautiful  and  so  fast  a  color,  that  it  has  become  of  almost 
universal  employment  in  dyeing;  but  that  color  is  accompanied  with  so  many  other 
substances  which  mask  and  degrade  it,  that  it  can  be  brought  out  and  fixed  only  after  a 
series  of  operations  more  or  less  difficult  and  precarious.  This  dye  is  besides  so  little 
soluble,  that  much  of  it  is  thrown  away  in  the  dye-house;  the  portion  supposed  to  be 
exhausted  being  often  as  rich  as  other  fresh  madder ;  hence  it  would  be  a  most  valuable 
improvement  in  this  elegant  art  to  insulate  this  tinctorial  body,  and  make  it  a  new  product 
ef  manufacture. 

Before  the  time  of  Haussmann,  an  apothecary  at  Colxnar,  the  madder  bath  was  subject 
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to  many  risks,  which  that  skilful  chemist  taught  dyers  how  to  guard  against,  by  intro- 
ducing a  certain  quantity  of  chalk  into  the  bath.  A  change  of  residence  led  Haussman 
to  this  fortunate  result.  After  having  made  very  fine  reds  at  Rouen,  he  encountered 
Che  gre*m%t  obstacles  in  dyeing  the  same  reds  at  Logelbach  near  Colmar,  where  he  went 
to  lire.  Numerous  trials,  undertaken  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  same  success  in 
his  new  establishment,  proved  that  the  cause  of  his  favorable  results  at  Rouen  existed  in 
the  water,  which  contained  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  whilst  the  water  of  Logelbach 
was  nearly  pare,  He  then  tried  a  factitious  calcareous  water,  by  adding  chalk  to  his 
dye  bath.  Having  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  results,  he  was  not  long  of  producing 
here  as  beautiful  and  as  solid  reds  as  he  had  done  at  Rouen.  This  practice  became 
soon  general  among  the  calico-printers  of  Alsace,  though  in  many  dye-works  the  chalk 
is  now  replaced  by  lime,  potash,  or  soda.  But  when  the  madder  of  Aviirnon  is  used, 
aO  these  antacid  correctives  become  unnecessary,  because  it  contains  a  sufficient  quantity 
af  carbonate  of  lime ;  an  important  fact  first  analytically  demonstrated  by  that  accurate 
chemist  M.  Henri  Schlumberger  of  Mulhausen.  Avignon  madder  indicates  the  pre* 
senee  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  it,  by  effervescing  with  dilute  acids,  which  Alsace  madder 
noes  not. 

M.  Unhlman  found  a  free  acid  resembling  the  malic,  in  his  analysis  of  madders.  But 
his  experiments  were  confined  to  those  of  Alsace.  The  madders  of  Avignon  are  on  the 
contrary  alkaline,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  violet  tint  of  the  froth  of  their  infusions  j 
whet  ens  that  of  the  Alsace  madders  is  yellowish,  and  it  strongly  reddens  litmus  paper. 
Tab  important  difference  between  the  plants  of  these  two  districts,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  soil ;  for  madders  grown  in  a  calcareous  shelly  soil  in  Alsace,  have  been  found  to  be 
possessed  of  the  properties  of  the  Avignon  madder. 

The  useful  action  of  the  carbonate  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  madder  of  Avignon, 
explains  why  madders  treated  with  acids  which  remove  their  calcareous  salts,  without 
taking  away  their  coloring  matter,  lose  the  property  of  forming  fast  dyes.  Many  manu* 
fcstnrers  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing  together,  and  with  advantage,  different  sorts  of  mad- 
der. That  of  Avignon  contains  so  much  calcareous  matter  that,  when  mixed  with  the 
snadder  of  Alsace,  it  can  compensate  for  its  deficiency.  Some  of  the  latter  is  so  deficient 
as  to  afford  colors  nearly  as  fugitive  as  those  of  Brazil  wood  and  quercitron.  The  Alsace 
madders  by  the  addition  of  chalk  to  their  baths,  become  as  fit  for  dyeing  Turkey  reds  as 
those  of  Avignon.  When  the  water  is  very  pure,  one  part  of  chalk  ou?ht  to  be  used  to 
§rt  of  Alsace  madder,  but  when  the  waters  are  calcareous,  the  chalk  should  be  omitted. 
Lane,  the  neutral  phosphate  of  lime,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  oxyde  and  carbonate  of 
sine,  and  several  other  substances,  have  the  property  of  causing  madder  to  form  a  fast 
dye,  in  like  manner  as  the  carbonate  of  lime.  ' 

The  temperature  of  from  5CP  to  W  R.  (149*  to  167°  F.>,  is  the  best  adapted  to  the 
sofatiou  of  the  coloring  matter,  and  to  its  combination  with  the  mordant; ;  and  thus  a 
hoOing  heat  may  be  replaced  advantageously  by  the  long  continuance  of  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. A  large  excess  of  the  dye-stuff  in  the  bath  is  unfavorable  in  two  points  of  view ; 
it  causes  a  waste  of  coloring  matter,  and  renders  the  tint  dull.  It  is  injurious  to  allow 
the  hath  to  cool,  and  to  heat  it  again. 

In  a  memoir  published  by  the  Society  of  Mulhausen,  in  September,  1835,  some 
hnerestinsr  experiments  upon  the  growth  of  madders  in  factitious  soils  are  related  by 
MM.  Kceehlin,  Persoz,  and  Schlumberger.  A  patch  of  ground  was  prepared  contain- 
ing from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  chalky  matter,  and  nearly  one  fifth  of  its  bulk  of  good 
horse-dun*.  Sups  of  Alsace  and  Avignon  madders  were  planted  in  March,  1834,  and 
a  part  of  the  roots  were  reaped  in  November  following.  These  roots,  though  of  onlv  six 
months  growth,  produced  tolerably  fast  dye*,  nor  was  any  difference  observable  between 
the  Alsace  and  the  Avignon  species;  whilst  similar  slips  or  cuttings,  planted  in  a  natural 
non-calcareous  soil,  alongside  of  #the  others,  yielded  roots  which  gave  fugitive  dyes. 
Others  were  planted  in  the  soil  of  Palud,  transported  from  Avignon,  which  contained 
more  than  90  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  they  produced  roots  that  gave  still  faster 
dyes  than  the  preceding.  Three  years  are  requisite  to  give  the  full  calcareous  impregna- 
tion to  the  indigenous  madders  of  Avignon. 

As  to  the  function  of  the  chalk,  valuable  observations,  made  long  ago  by  M.  Daniel 
Kmehtin,  have  convinced  him,  that  the  combination  of  two  different  bases  with  a  coloring 
matter,  save  much  more  solidity  to  the  dye,  in  consequence,  undoubtedly,  of  a  greater 
insolubility  in  the  compound.  Experiments  recently  made  by  him  and  his  colleagues 
above  named,  prove  that  in  all  cases  of  madder  dyeing  under  the  influence  of  chalk,  a 
certain  quantity  of  lime  becomes  added  to  the  aluminous  mordant.  In  the  subsequent 
clearing  with  a  soap  bath,  some  of  the  alumine  is  removed,  and.  there  remains  upon  the 
fibre  of  the  cloth  a  combination  of  these  two  earths  in  atomic  proportions.  Thus  the 
chalk  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  saturating  the  acid,  as  had  been  supposed,  but  of  forming 
a  definite  compound  with  alumina,  and  probably  also  with  the  fatty  bodies,  and  the  color- 
sag  matter  itsclC 
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The  red  mordants  are  prepared  commonly  in  Alsace,  as  follows : — The  crushed  alum 
and  acetate  of  lead  being  weighed,  the  former  is  put  into  a  deep  tub,  and  dissolved  by 
adding  a  proper  quantity  of  hot  water,  when  about  one  tenth  of  its  weight  of  soda  crystals 
is  introduced  to  saturate  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  alum.  The  acetate  of  lead  j^now  mix* 
ed  in  ;  and  as  this  salt  dissolves  very  quickly,  the  reaction  takes  place  almoFt  instantly. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  stir  for  an  hour.  The  vessel  should  not  be  covered,  lest  iis  con- 
tents should  cocl  too  slowly. 

The  different  mordants  most  generally  employed  for  madder,  are  detailed  under  Colon, 
in  Calico-Phinting  and  Mordant. 

Much  mordant  should  not  be  prepared  at  once,  for  sooner  or  later  it  will  deposite  some 
tub-acetate  of  alumina*  This  decomposition  takes  place  even  in  corked  vials  in  the  cold ; 
and  the  precipitate  does  not  readily  dissolve  again  in  acetic  acid.  All  practical  men  know 
that  certain  aluminous  mordants  are  decomposed  by  heating  them,  and  restored  on  cooling, 
as  Gay  Lussac  has  pointed  out.  He  observed,  that  by  adding  to  pure  acetate  of  alumina, 
some  alum  or  sulphate  of  potash,  the  mixture  acquires  the  property  of  forming  a  precipi- 
tate with  a  heat  approaching  the  boiling  point,  and  of  re-dissolving  on  cooling.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  alumina  nearly  pure,  according  to  M.  Gay  Lussac;  but,  by  M.  Kcrchlin's  more 
recent  researches,  it  is  shown  to  be  sub-sulphate  of  alumina,  containing  eight  times  as 
much  base  as  the  neutral  sulphate. 

Madder  dye,— On  account  of  the  feeble  solubility  of  its  coloring  matter  in  water,  we 
cannot  dye  with  its  decoction ;  but  we  must  boil  the  dye-stuff  along  with  the  goods  to  be 
dyed;  whereby  the  water  dissolves  fresh  portions  of  the  dye,  and  imparts  it  in  succession 
to  the  textile  fibres.  In  dyeing  with  madder,  we  must  endeavor  to  fix  as  little  of  the  dun 
matter  as  possible  upon  the  cloth. 

Dyeing  on  wool. — Alumed  wool  takes,  in  the  madder  bath,  a  red  color,  which  is  not 
so  bright  as  cochineal  red,  but  it  is  faster ;  and  as  it  is  far  cheaper,  it  is  much  used  in 
England  to  dye  soldiers'  cloth.  A  mordant  of  alum  and  tartar  is  employed  ;  the  bath  of 
madder,  at  the  rate  of  from  8  to  16  ounces  for  the  pound  of  cloth,  is  heated  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  we  can  just  hold  our  hand  in  it,  and  the  goods  are  then  dyed  by  the  wince,  with- 
out heating  the  bath  more  till  the  coloring  matter  be  fixed.  Vitalis  prescribes  as  a  mor- 
dant, one  fourth  of  alum,  and  one  sixteenth  of  tartar ;  and  for  dyeing,  one  third  of  madder, 
with  the  addition  of  a  24th  of  solution  of  tin  diluted  with  its  weight  of  water.  He  raises 
the  temperature  in  the  space  of  an  hour  to  200°,  and  afterwards  he  boils  for  3  or  4  min- 
utes ;  a  circumstance  which  is  believed  to  contribute  to  the  fixation  of  the  color.  The 
bath,  after  dyeing,  appears  much  loaded  with  yellow  matter,  because  this  ha.  less  affinity 
for  the  alum  mordant  than  the  red.  Sometimes  a  little  archil  is  added  to  the  madder,  to 
give  the  dye  a  pink  tinge ;  but  this  is  fugitive. 

Silk  is  seldom  dyed  with  madder,  because  cochineal  afforis  brighter  tints. 

Dyeing  on  cotton  and  linen. — The  most  brilliant  and  fastest  madder  red  is  the  Turkey  ot 
Adrianople.  The  common  madder  reds  are  given  in  the  following  way ; — The  yarn  or 
cloth  is  boiled  in  a  weak  alkaline  bath,  washed,  dried,  and  galled,  by  steeping  the  cotton 
in  a  decoction  of  bruised  galls  or  of  sumach.  After  dtying,  it  is  twice  alumed ;  for  which 
purpose,  for  every  4  parte  of  the  goods,  one  part  of  alum  is  taken,  mixed  with  1-1 6lh  of 
its  weight  of  chalk.  The  goods  are  dipped  into  a  warm  solution  of  the  alum,  wrung  oat, 
dried,  and  alumed  afresh,  with  half  the  quantity.  'I  he  acetate  of  alumina  mordant,  de- 
scribed above,  answers  much  better  than  common  alum  for  cotton.  After  the  goods  are 
dried  and  rinsed,  they  are  passed  through  the  dye-bath,  which  is  formed  of  {  lb.  of  good 
madder  for  every  pound  of  cotton ;  and  it  is  raised  to  the  Riling  point  by  degrees,  in  the 
space  of  50  or  60  minutes.  Whenever  the  ebullition  has  continued  a  few  minutes,  the 
goods  must  be  removed,  washed  slightly,  and  dyed  a  second  time  in  the  same  way,  with 
as  much  madder.  They  are  then  washed  and  passed  through  a  warm  soap  bath,  which 
•removes  the  dun  coloring  matter. 

Holterhoff  prescribes  for  ordinary  madder  red  the  following  proportions :— 20  pounds 
of  cotton  yarn ;  14  pounds  of  Dutch  madder;  3  poundb  >f  nut-galls ;  5  pounds  of  alum ; 
to  which  4  lb.  of  acetate  of  lead  has  been  first  added,  and  then  i  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
chalk. 

In  the  calico-print  works  the  madder  goods  are  passed  through  a  bran  bath  first,  im- 
mediately after  dyeing ;  next,  after  several  days  exposure  to  the  air,  when  the  dun  dye  has 
become  oxydized,  and  is  more  easily  removed.  An  addition  of  chalk,  on  the  principles 
explained  above,  is  sometimes  useful  in  the  madder  bath.  If  bran  be  added  to  the  madder 
bath,  the  color  becomes  much  lighter,  and  of  an  agreeable  shade.  Sometimes  bran-water 
is  added  to  the  madder  bath,  instead  of  bran. 

JdriunopU  or  Turkey  red, — This  is  the  most  complicated  and  tedious  operation  in  the 
art  of  dyeing ;  but  it  produces  the  fastest  color  which  i?  known.  This  dye  was  discover- 
ed in  India,  and  remained  long  a  process  peculiar  to  that  country.  It  was  afterwards 
practised  in  other  parts  of  Asia  and  in  Greece.  In  1747,  Ferquet  and  Goudard  brought 
Greek  dyers  into  France,  and  mounted  near  Rouen,  and  in  Languedoc,  Turkey-red 
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ire  works.  In  1765,  the  French  government,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this, 
business,  caused  the  processes  to  be  published.  In  1808,  Feber,  at  Mariakirch,  furnish- 
ed the  finest  yarn  of  this  dye,  and  M.  Kochlin  became  celebrated  for  his  Turkey-red 
doth. 

Process  for  Turkey-red. — The  .first  step  consists  in  clearing  the  yarn  or  clotb  in  alka- 
line baths,  and  dipping  them  in  oily  liquors,  to  which  sheep's  dung  was  formerly  added. 
This  operation  is  repeated  several  times,  the  goods  being  dried  after  each  immersion. 
There  next  follows  the  cleansing  with  alkaline  liquor*  to  remove  the  excess  of  oil,  the 
gallinsr,  the  aluming,  the  maddering,  the  briehtening  or  removing  the  dun  part  of  the  dye 
by  boiUoff,  at  a  high  temperature,  with  alkaline  liquid,  and  the  rosing  by  boiling  in  a  bath 
of  salt  of  tin.  We  shall  give  some  details  concerning  this  tedious  manipulation,  and 
the  differences  which  exist  in  it  in  the  principal  dye-works. 

At  Rouen,  where  the  process  was  first  brought  to  perfection,  two  methods  are  pursued, 
called  the  gray  and  the  yellow  course  or  march.  In  the  gray,  the  dye  is  given  immediately 
after  the  cotton  has  received  the  oily  mordant,  the  gall,  and  the  alum,  as  it  has  then  a 
gray  color.  In  the  yellow  course,  it  is  passed  through  fresh  oils,  alum,  and  galls  before 
the  madderine,  the  cotton  having  then  a  yellow  tint. 

Different  views  have  been  taken  of  the  principles  of  the  Turkey-red  dye,  and  the  ob- 
ject and  utility  of  the  various  steps.  The  most  ancient  notion  is  that  of  animalizing 
the  cotton  by  dune  and  blood,  but  experience  has  proved  that  without  any  animal  matter 
the  finest  color  may  be  obtained.  Accord  in?  to  Dingier,  the  cotton  is  imbued  with  oil  by 
steep. ag  it  in  combinations  of  oil  and  soda ;  the  oil  is  altered  by  repeated  dryings  at  a  high 
temperature ;  u  attracts  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  thereby  combines  intimately  with  the 
cotton  fibre,  so  as  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  stuff*.  The  dung,  by  a  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion, aecelerates  the  oxydizement,  and  hence  crude  oil  is  preferable  to  pure.  In  England, 
the  mucila&inous  oils  of  GaUipoli  are  preferred,  and  in  Malabar,  oils  more  or  less 
raoeid.  The  drying  oils  do  not  answer.  The  subsequent  treatment  with  the  alkaline 
liquors  removes  the  excess  of  oil,  which  has  not  been  oxydized  and  combined  ;  a  hard 
dryine  completely  changes  that  which  remains  in  the  fibres;  the  aluming  which  follows 
combine*  alumina  with  the  cotton ;  the  galling  tans  the  fibres,  producing  a  triple  com- 
pound of  oil  and  alum,  which  fixes  the  coloring  matter.  The  object  of  the  other  steps 
is  obrious. 

According  to  Wuttich,  the  treatment  with  oil  opens  the  cotton  so  as  to  admit  the  mor- 
dant and  the  coloring  matter,  but  the  oil  and  soap  do  not  combine  with  the  fibres.  * 
In  the  alkaline  baths  which  follow,  the  oil  is  transformed  into  soap  and  removed  t 
whence  the  cotton  should  not  increase  in  weight  in  the  galling  and  aluming ;  the  cotton 
suffers  a  kind  of  tanning,  and  the  saline  parts  of  the  blood  assist  in  fixing  the  madder 
dye. 

Tke  German  process  improved,  according  to  Dingier,  consists  of  the  following  opera- 
tions :  mordant  of  an  oily  soap  or  a  soapy  liniment,  hard  drying ;  alkaline  bath,  drying, 
steeping,  rinsing  away  of  the  uncombined  mordant,  drying ;  galling,  drying ;  aluming, 
dryiiu,  steeping  in  water  containing  chalk,  rinsing ;  maddering,  airing,  rinsing ;  bright- 
ening with  an  alkaline  boil,  and  afterwards  in  a  bath  containing  salt  of  tin ;  then  wash- 
ing and  drying. 

The  yarn  or  the  cloth  must  be  first  well  worked  in  a  bath  of  sheep's  dung  and  oil,  com- 
pounded as  follows : — 25  pounds  of  sheep's  dung  are  to  be  bruised  in  a  solution  of 
pore  caustic  potash  of  hydrometer  strength  3°,  and  the  mixed  liquor  is  to  be  passed 
throueh  a  sieve.  Two  pounds  of  fine  oil  are  now  to  be  poured  into  16  pounds  of  his  ley, 
after  which  30  pounds  of  coarse  oil  are  to  be  added,  with  agitation  for  }  of  an  hour. 
Other  4  pounds  of  hot  ley  are  to  be  well  stirred  in,  till  the  whole  is  homogeneous.  This 
proportion  of  mordant  is  sufficient  for  100  pounds  of  cotton  yarn,  for  90  pounds  of  un- 
bleached or  100  pounds  of  bleached  cotton  goods.  The  cotton  stuff,  after  being  well . 
wrung  out,  is  to  be  laid  in  a  chest  and  covered  with  a  lid  loaded  with  weights,  in  which 
stale  it  should  remain  for  five  days.  At  the  end  of  24  hours,  the  cotton  becomes  hot  with 
fermentation,  gets  imbued  with  the  mordant,  and  the  oil  becomes  rapidly  altered.  The 
poods  are  next  exposed  freely  to  the  air  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  they  are  dried 
tn  a  hot  chamber,  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  158°  F.,  for  6  or  8  hours,  which  promotes 
the  oxydizement  of  the  oil. 

The  goods  are  now  passed  the  second  time  through  a  soapy-oil  mordant  similar  to  the 
first,  then  dried  in  the  air  by  day,  and  in  the  hot  stove  by  night.  The  third  and  fourth 
oil-soap  steeps  are  given  in  the  same  way,  but  without  the  dung.  The  fifth  steep  is  com- 
posed of  a  ley  at  2°,  after  which  the  goods  must  also  be  dried.  Indeed,  from  the  first  to 
the  fourth  steep,  the  cotton  stuff  should  be  put  each  time  into  a  chamber  heated  tc  1*6* 
F.  for  12  or  15  hours,  and  during  18  hours  after  the  fifth  steep. 

The  uncombined  oil  most,  in  the  next  place,  be  withdrawn  by  the  degraitsage,  which 
eon*t«ts  in  steeping  the  goods  for  6  hours  in  a  very  weak  alkaline  ley.  After  rinsing  and 
wringing,  they  arc  dried  in  the  air,  and  then  put  into  the  hot  stove. 
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•  The  goods  are  now  galled  in  a  oath  formed  of  36  pounds  of  Sicilian  sumach,  boiled  for 
3  hoars  in  260  pounds  of  water,  and  filtered.  The  residuum  is  treated  with  190  fresh 
pounds  of  water.  This  decoction  is  heated  with  12  pounds  of  pounded  nut-galls  to  the 
boiling  point,  allowed  to  cool  during  the  night,  and  used  next  morning  as  hot  as  the  hand 
can  bear ;  the  goods  being  well  worked  through  it.  They  are  again  dried  in  the  air,  and 
afterwards  placed  in  a  stove  moderately  heated.  They  are  next  passed  through  a  tepid 
alum  bath,  containing  a  little  chalk ;  left  afterwards  in  a  heap  during  the  night,  dried  in 
the  air,  and  next  in  the  stove.  The  dry  poods  are  finally  passed  through  hot  water  con- 
taining a  little  chalk,  wrung  out,  rinsed,  and  then  maddered. 

For  dyeing,  the  copper  is  filled  with  water,  the  fire  is  kindled,  and  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  chalk  is  added  for  every  pound  of  zr adder ;  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  madder 
being  taken  for  every  pound  of  cotton  yarn.  The  goods  are  now  passed  through  the  bath, 
so  that  they  penetrate  to  near  its  bottom.  The  fire  must  be  so  regulated,  that  the  copper 
will  begin  to  boil  in  the  course  of  from  2|  to  3  hours ;  and  the  ebullition  must  be 
continued  for  an  hour ;  after  which  the  yarn  is  aired  and  rinsed.  Cloth  should  be  put 
into  the  dye-bath  when  its  temperature  is  77°  and  winced  at  a  heat  of  from  100°  to 
122°  during  the  first  hour ;  at  167°  during  the  second ;  and  at  the  boiling  point  when  the 
third  hour  begins.  It  is  to  be  kept  boiling  for  half  an  hour ;  so  that  the  maddering 
lasts  four  hours.  Dingier  does  not  add  sumach  or  galls  to  the  madder  bath,  because 
their  effect  is  destroyed  in  the  subsequent  brightening,  and  he  has  no  faith  in  the  utility 
of  blood. 

After  being  dyed,  the  goods  are  washed,  pressed,  and  subjected  to  a  soapy  alkaline  bath 
at  a  high  heat,  in  a  close  boiler,  by  which  the  dun  parts  of  the  galls  and  the  madder  are 
dissolved  away,  and  the  red  color  remains  in  all  its  lustre.  This  operation  is  called 
brightening.  It  is  repeated  in  a  similar  liquor,  to  which  some  muriate  of  tin  is  added  for 
the  purpose  of  enlivening  the  color  and  giving  it  a  rosy  tint.  Last  of  all,  the  goods  are 
rinsed,  and  dried  in  the  shade. 

The  EJberfeld  process  consists  for  100  lbs.  of  the  following  steps : — 

1.  Cleaning  the  cotton  by  boiling  it  for  four  hours  in  a  weak  alkaline  bath,  cooling  and 
rinsing. 

2.  Working  it  thoroughly  four  times  over  in  a  steep,  consisting  of  300  pounds  of  water 
15  pounds  of  potash,  1  pailful  of  sheep's  dung,  and  12|  pounds  of  olive  oil,  in  which  ft 
should  remain  during  the  night    Next  day  it  is  drained  for  an  hour,  wrung  out  and  dried. 

41  This  treatment  with  the  dung  steep,  and  drying,  is  repeated  3  times. 

3.  It  is  now  worked  in  a  bath  containing  120  quarts  of  water,  18  pounds  of  potash, 
and  6  quarts  of  olive  oil;  then  wrung  out  and  dried.  This  steep  is  also  repeated  4 
times. 

4.  Steeping  for  a  night  in  the  river  is  the  next  process ;  a  slight  rinsing  without  wring- 
ing, and  drying  in  the  air. 

5.  Bath  made  of  a  warm  decoction  (100°  F.)  of  sumach  and  nut-galls,  in  which  the 
goods  remain  during  the  night ;  they  are  then  strongly  wrung,  and  dried  in  the  air. 

6.  Alum  in  g  with  addition  of  potash  and  chalk;  wringing;  working  it  well  through 
this  bath,  where  it  is  left  during  the  night. 

7.  Draining,  and  strong  rinsing  the  following  day ;  piling  up  in  a  water  cistern. 

8.  Rinsing  repeated  next  day,  and  steeping  in  water  to  remove  any  excess  of  alum 
from  the  fibres ;  the  goods  continue  in  the  water  till  they  are  taken  to  the  dyeing-bath. 

9.  The  maddering  is  made  with  the  addition  of  blood,  sumach,  and  nut-galls;  the  bath 
is  brought  to  the  boil  in  1  hour  and  {,  and  kept  boiling  for  half  an  hour. 

10.  The  yarn  is  rinsed,  dried,  boiled  from  24  to  36  hours  in  a  covered  copper,  with  an 
atly  alkaline  liquid ;  then  rinsed  twice,  laid  for  two  days  in  clear  water,  and  dried. 

11.  Finally,  the  greatest  brightness  is  obtained  by  boiling  for  three  or  four  hours  in  a 
*  soap  bath,  containing  muriate  of  tin ;  after  which  the  yarn  is  rinsed  twice  over,  steeped 

in  water,  and  dried. 

Process  of  Haussmarm. — He  treats  cotton  twice  or  4  times  in  a  solution  of  aluminated 
potash,  mixed  with  one  thirty-eighth  part  of  linseed  oil.  The  solution  is  made  by  adding 
caustic  potash  to  alum.  He  dries  and  rinses  each  time,  and  dries  after  the  last  operation. 
He  then  rinses  and  proceeds  to  the  madder  bath.  For  the  rose  color,  he  takes  one  pound 
of  madder  for  one  pound  of  cotton ;  for  carmine  red,  he  takes  from  2  to  3  pounds ;  and 
for  the  deepest  red,  no  less  than  4  pounds.  It  is  said  that  the  color  thus  obtained  sur- 
passes Turkey  red. 

Th£  French  process,  by  VUalis  of  Rouen.— First  operation.  Scouring  with  a  soda 
ley,  of  1°  Baumd,  to  which  there  is  usually  added  the  remainder  of  the  white  prepara- 
tion bath,  which  consists  of  oil  and  soda  with  water.  It  is  then  washed,  wrung  out,  and 
dried. 

In  the  second  operation,  he  states  that  from  25  to  30  pounds  of  sheep's  dung  are 
commonly  used  for  100  pounds  of  cotton  yarn.    The  dung  is  first  steeped  for  some  days 
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an  ley  of  soda,  of  8»  to  10*  Bt  This  is  afterwards  diluted  with  about  500  pints  of  a 
weaker  ley,  and  at  the  same  time  bruised  with  the  hand  in  a  copper  basin  whose  bottom 
■  pierced  with  small  holes.  The  liquor  is  then  poured  into  a  vat  containing  5  or  6 
sounds  of  fat  oil  (Gallipoli),  and  the  whole  are  well  mixed.  The  cotton  is  washed  U 
this,  and  the  hanks  of  yarn  are  then  stretched  on  perches  in  the  open  air,  and  turned  from 
time  to  time,  so  as  to  make  it  dry  equably.  After  receiving  thus  a  certain  degree  of  de- 
siccation, it  is  carried  into  the  drying  house,  which  is  heated  to  50°  Reaumur  (144° 
Fahrenheit),  where  it  loses  the  remainder  of  its  moisture,  which  would  have  prevented 
it  from  combining  with  the  other  mordants  which  it  is  afterwards  to  receive.  What  is 
left  of  the  bath  is  called  avances,  and  is  added  to  the  following  bath.  Two,  or  even  three 
dang  bmihs  are  given  to  the  cotton,  when  it  is  wished  to  have  very  rich  colors.  When 
the  cotton  has  received  the  dung  baths,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  it  lying  in  heaps 
mr  any  length  of  time,  lest  it  should  take  fire;  an  accident  which  has  occasionally 


The  white  bath  is  prepared  by  pouring  6  pounds  of  fat  oil  into  50  pints  of  soda  water, 
at  r  or  sometimes  leas,  according  as,  by  a  preliminary  trial,  the  oil  requires.  This  bath 
ought  to  be  repeated  two,  three,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  times,  as  more  or  less  body 
is  lobe  given  to  the  color. 

To  what  remains  of  the  white  bath,  and  which  is  also  styled  avances,  about  100  pints 
af  soda  ley  of  two  or  three  degrees  are  added.  Through  this  the  cotton  is  passed  as 
eras!  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  give  two,  or  three,  or  even  four  oils.  Now,  two 
ate  found  to  be  sufficient. 

The  cotton  is  steeped  for  five  or  six  hours  in  a  tepid  solution  of  soda,  of  1°  at  most ; 
it  is  set  to  drain,  is  then  sprinkled  with  water,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  is  washed,  hank 
ay  haok,  to  purge  it  entirely  from  the  oil.  What  remains  of  the  water  of  degraissage, 
serves  for  the  scouring  or  first  operation. 

For  100  pounds  of  cotton,  from  20  to  25  pounds  of  galls  in  sorts  must  be  taken,  which 
are  braised  and  boiled  in  about  100  pints  of  water,  till  they  crumble  easily  between  the 
lagers.  The  galling  may  be  done  at  two  operations,  dividing  the  above  quantity  of  galls 
attwean  them,  which  is  thought  to  give  a  richer  and  more  uniform  color. 

The  alumiog  of  100  pounds  of  cotton  requires  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds 
af  pure  alum,  that  is,  alum  entirely  free  from  ferruginous  salts.  The  alum  should 
he  dissolved  without  boiling,  in  about  100  pints  of  river  or  rain  water.  When  the 
statu  is  dissolved,  there  is  to  be  poured  in  a  solution  of  soda,  made  with  the  sixteenth 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  alum.  A  second  portion  of  the  alkaline  tolution  must  not 
he  poured  in  till  the  effervescence  caused  by  the  first  portion  has  entirely  ceased— and 
sa  m  succession.  The  bath  of  saturated  alum  being  merely  tepid,  the  cotton  it  passed 
through  it,  as  in  the  gall  bath,  so  as  to  impregnate  it  well,  and  it  is  dried  with  the  pre- 
cautions recommended  above.  The  dyers  who  gall  at  two  times,  alum  also  twice,  fox 
fite  reasons. 

For  25  pounds  of  cotton,  25  pints  of  blood  are  prescribed,  and  400  pints  of  water. 
Whenever  the  bath  begins  to  warm,  50  pounds  of  madder  are  diffused  through  the 
hath ;  though  sometimes  the  maddering  is  given  at  two  operations,  by  dividing  the  mad- 
der into  two  portions. 

Tme  brightening  hath  is  prepared  always  for  100  pounds  of  cotton,  with  from  four  to 
five  pounds  of  rich  oiL  six  pounds  of  Marseilles  white  soap,  and  600  litres  of  soda  water 
ef*»B. 
The  rosing  is  given  with  solution  of  tin,  mixed  with  soap  water. 
The  Turkey^red  dye  of  Messrs.  Monteith  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  is  celebrated  all  ovea 
the  world,  and  merits  a  brief  description  here. 

The  calico  is  taken  as  it  comes  from  the  loom  without  bleaching,  for  the  natural  color 
af  the  cotton  wool  harmonises  well  with  the  dye  about  to  be  given ;  it  is  subjected  to  a 
fermentative  steep  for  24  hours,  like  that  preliminary  to  bleaching,  after  which  it  is  wash-' 
ed  at  the  dash  wheel.  It  is  then  boiled  in  a  ley,  containing  about  1  pound  of  soda  crys- 
tals for  12  pounds  of  cloth.  The  oiling  process  now  begins.  A  bath  is  made  with  10 
gallons  of  Gallipoli  oil,  15  gallon  measures  of  sheep's  dung  not  indurated ;  40  gallons  of 
sotutkm  of  soda  crystals,  of  1*06  specific  gravity ;  10  gallons  of  solution  of  pearl-ash  of 
c.  grav.  1-04;  and  140  gallons  of  water ;  constituting  a  milk-white,  soapy  solution  of 
X  spec  grav.  1*022.  This  liquor  is  put  into  a  large  cylindrical  vat,  and  constantly 
"  by  the  rotation  of  wooden  vanes,  which  are  best  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the 
;  apparatus  of  a  brewery,  but  far  slighter.  This  saponaceous  compound  is  let  off 
ed  by  a  stopcock  into  the  trough  of  a  padding  machine,  in  order  to  imbue  every 
i  of  the  doth  in  its  passage.  This  impregnation  is  still  more  fully  ensured  by  laying 
the  padded  cloth  aside  in  wooden  troughs  during  16  or  18  days.  The  sheep's  dung  has 
been  of  late  years  disused  by  many  Turkey-red  dyers,  both  in  England  and  France,  but  it 
ia  found  to  be  advantageous  in  producing  the  very  superior  color  of  the  Glasgow  estab- 
abfesneoJ.    It  is  supposed,  also,  to  promote  the  subsequent  bleaching  during  the  exposure 
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on  the  green;  which  it  the  next  process  in  favorable  weather,  hut  in  bad  weather  the 
goods  are  dried  over  a  hot-flue. 

The  cloth  is  padded  again  with  the  saponaceous  liquor ;  and  again  spread  on  the  grass, 
or  dried  hard  in  the  stove.  This  alternation  is  repeated  a  third  time,  and  occasionally, 
even  a  fourth. 

The  cloth  by  this  time  is  varnished  as  it  were  with  oil,  and  must  be  cleansed  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  by  being  passed  through  a  weak  solution  of  pearl  ash,  at  the  temperature  of 
about  122?  b\    It  is  then  squeezed  by  the  rollers  and  dried. 

A  second  system  of  oiling  now  commences,  with  the  following  liquor : — 10  gallons 
of  Gallipoli  oil;  30  gallons  of  soda  crystals  ley,  of  spec.  grav.  1*06 ;  and  10  gallons  of 
caustic  potash  ley,  of  specific  gravity  1*04,  thoroughly  diffused  through  170  gallons  of 
water.  With  this  saponaceous  liquor  tne  cloth  is  padded  as  before,  and  then  passed  be* 
tween  squeezing-rollers,  which  return  the  superfluous  liquor  into  the  padding-trough. 
The  cloth  may  be  now  laid  on  the  grass  if  convenient;  but  at  any  rate  it  must  be  hard 
dried  in  the  stove. 

These  saponifying,  grassing,  and  drying  processes,  are  repeated  three  times ;  whereby 
the  cloth  becomes  once  more  very  oleaginous,  and  must  be  cleansed  again  by  steeping 
in  a  compound  ley  of  soda  crystals  and  pearl-ash  of  the  spec.  grav.  1*012,  at  the  tempera* 
tare  of  122°.  The  cloth  is  taken  out,  squeezed  between  rollers  to  save  the  liquor,  and 
washed.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  mingled  alkalis  disappear  in  this  operation,  as  if 
they  entered  into  combination  with  the  oil  in  the  interior  of  the  cotton  filaments.  The 
cloth  is  now  hard  dried. 

GaUing  is  the  next  great  step  in  the  Turkey-red  preparation;  and  for  its  success  all  the 
oil  should  have  been  perfectly  saponified. 

From  18  to  20  pounds  of  Aleppo  galls  (for  each  100  lbs.  of  cloth)  are  to  be  bruised 
and  boil? f1  for  3  or  4  hours,  in  25  gallons  of  water,  till  5  gallons  be  evaporated ;  and 
the  decoction  is  to  be  then  passed  through  a  scarce.  Two  pounds  of  sumach  may  be 
substituted  for  every  pound  of  galls.  The  goods  must  be  well  padded  with  this  decoction, 
kept  at  90°  F.,  passed  through  squeezing-rollers,  and  dried.  They  are  then  passed  through 
a  solution  of  alum  of  the  spec  grav.  1*04,  to  which  a  certain  portion  of  chalk  is  added  to 
saturate  the  acid  excess  of  that  superealt ;  and  in  this  cretaceous  mixture,  heated  to  110°, 
the  cloth  is  winced  and  steeped  for  U  hours.  It  is  then  passed  between  squeezing-rollers, 
and  dried  in  the  stove. 

The  maddering  comes  next 

From  two  to  three  pounds  of  madder,  ground  to  powder  in  a  proper  mill,  arc  taken 
for  every  pound  of  cloth.  The  cloth,  as  usual  in  maddering,  is  entered  inio  the  cold 
bath,  and  winced  by  the  automatic  reel  during  one  hour  that  the  bath  takes  to  boil,  and 
during  an  ebullition  of  two  hours  afterwards.  One  gallon  of  bollock's  blood  is  added  to 
the  cold  bath  for  every  26  pounds  of  cloth ;  being  the  quantity  operated  upon  in  one  bath. 
The  utility  of  the  blood  in  improving  the  color  has  been  ascribed  to  its  coloring  particles-, 
but  it  is  more  probably  owing  to  its  albuminous  matter  combining  with  the  margarates  of 
soda  and  potash  condensed  in  the  fibres. 

As  madder  contains  a  dingy  brown  coloring  matter  associated  with  the  fine  red,  the 
goods  must  be  subjected  to  a  clearing  process  to  remove  the  former  tinge,  which  is  more 
fugitive  than  the  latter.  Every  hundred  pounds  of  cloth  are  therefore  boiled  during  1% 
hours  at  least,  with  water  containing  5  pounds  of  soda  crystals,  8  pounds  of  soap,  and 
16  gallons  ol  the  residual  pearl-ash  and  soda  ley  of  the  last  cleansing  operation.  By  this 
powerful  means  the  dun  matter  is  well  nigh  removed ;  but  it  is  completely  so  by  a  second 
boil,  at  a  heat  of  250°  F.,  in  a  tight  globular  copper,  along  with  5  pounds  of  soap,  and  1 
pound  of  muriate  of  tin  crystals,  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  body  of  water  for  100  pounds 
of  cloth.  The  muriate  of  tin  serves  to  raise  the  madder  red  to  a  scarlet  hue.  A  mar- 
garate  of  tin  is  probably  fixed  upon  the  cloth  in  this  operation. 

When  the  weather  permits,  the  goods  should  be  now  laid  out  for  a  few  days  on  the 
grass.  Some  manufacturers  give  them  a  final  brightening  with  a  weak  bath  of  a  chloride 
of  lime ;  but  it  is  apt  to  impoverish  the  color. 

According  to  the  latest  improvements  of  the  French  dyers,  each  of  the  four  processes 
of  oiling,  mordanting,  dyeing,  and  brightening  differs,  in  some  respects,  from  the 
above. 

].  Their  first  step  is  boiling  the  cloth  for  four  hours,  in  water  containing  one  pound  of 
soap  for  every  four  pieces.  Their  saponaceous  bath  of  a  creamy  aspect  is  used  at  a  tem- 
perature of  75°  F. ;  and  it  is  applied  by  the  padding  machine  6  times,  with  the  grassing 
and  drying  alternations.  In  winter,  when  the  goods  cannot  be  exposed  on  the  grass,  no 
less  than  12  alternations  of  the  saponaceous  or  white  bath  are  employed,  and  8  in  spring. 
They  consider  the  action  of  the  sun-beams  to  aid  greatly  in  brightening  this  dye ;  but  at 
midsummer,  if  it  be  continued  more  than  4  hours,  the  scarlet  color  produced  begins  to  be 
impaired. 

They  conceive  that  the  oiling  operation  impregnates  the  fibres  with  tuner-margarate  of 
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asnvh  or  sarin,  insoluble  salts  which  attract  and  condense  the  stamina,  and  the  red  color* 
but  rartkles  of  the  madder,  so  firmly  that  they  can  resist  the  clearing  boil. 

i.  Their  second  step,  the  moidantine,  consists  first  in  padding  the  pieces  through  a  de- 
coction of  galls  mixed  with  a  solution  of  an  equal  weight  of  slum ;  and  after  drying  in 
th-  hot-due,  te.,  again  padding  them  in  a  solution  of  an  acetate  of  alumina,  made  by 
sVcooposina:  a  solution  of  IS  lbs.  of  alum  with  16  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead,  for  6  pieces  of 
doth,  each  32  tssci  long. 

3.  *lne  maddering  is  given  at  two  successive  operations  j  with  4  pounds  of  Avignon 
msdder  per  piece  nt  each  time. 

4.  The  brighieming  is  performed  by  a  12  hours'  boil  in  water  with  soda  crystals,  soap, 
sad  alt  of  tin  ;  and  the  rating  by  a  10  hours'  boil  with  soap  and  salt  of  tin.  Occasion* 
ally,  the  goods  are  passed  throogh  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  potash.  When  the  red 
has  too  much  of  a  crimson  cast,' the  pieces  are  exposed  for  two  days  on  the  grass,  which 
fifes  them  a  brisrfat  scarlet  tint. 

Process  of  M.  'Werdet  to  dye  broadcloth  and  wool  by  madder  ■— 

*  Preparation  for  24  pounds  of  scoured  wool ; 

"Take  4}  pounds  of  cream  of  tartar,  4}  pounds  of  pure  alum;  boil  the  wool  gently 
fcr  2  hoars,  transfer  it  into  a  cool  place,  and  wash  it  next  day  in  clear  water. 

*  Dyewg. — 12  pounds  of  Avignon  madder,  infused  half  an  hour  at  30°  R.  (100°  F.) 
Pat  into  the  bath  1  pound  of  muriate  of  tin,  let  the  color  rose  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hear  at  the  name  heat,  and  drain  or  squeeze  the  madder  through  canvass.  The  whole  of 
the  red  dye  wiU  remain  upon  the  filter,  but  the  water  wl  ich  has  passed  through  will  be 
as  deep  a  yellow  as  a  weld  bath.  The  boiler  with  the  Jye  must  now  be  filled  up  with 
dear  river  water,  and  heated  to  100*  F.  Two  ounces  of  the  solution  of  the  tartar  and 
ahuo  most  be  poured  into  it,  and  the  wool  must  be  turned  over  in  it  for  an  hour  end  a 
half,  while  the  heat  is  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  The  wool  is  then  removed 
and  washed.     It  must  be  rosed  the  following  day. 

«  Jlsffac. — Dissolve  in  hot  water  1  pound  of  white  Marseilles  soap ;  let  the  bath  cool, 
and  pass  the  wool  through  it  till  it  has  acquired  the  desired  shade ;  15  or  20  minutes  an 
saficieat.    On  <3oming  out  of  this  bath  it  should  bo  washed. 

* SsfB/ion  of  4emU*mmriate of  ttn.— 

"  2  ounces  of  pure  muriatic  acid ;  4  drachms  of  pure  nitric  acid ;  1  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  Dttsolve  in  h,  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  2  drachms  of  wain  tin,  in  a  large 
battle  of  white  glass,  shutting  it  after  putting  in  the  tin.  This  solution  may  be  preserved 
far  years,  without  losing  its  virtue." 

1  have  inserted  this  process,  ss  recently  recommended  by  the  French  minister  of  com- 
merce, and  published  by  M.  Pouillet  in  voL  L  of  bin  PortefeuWe  Industrie^  to  show  what 
sffcio/  importance  is  sometimes  given  by  our  neighbors  to  the  most  frivolous  things. 

MADREPORES  are  calcareous  incrustations  produced  by  polypi  contained  in  cells  of 
greater  or  less  depth,  placed  at  the  surface  of  calcareous  ramifications,  which  are  fixed  at 
their  base,  and  perforated  with  a  great  many  pores.  The  mode  of  the  increase,  repro- 
duction, and  death  of  these  animals  is  still  unknown  to  naturalists.  Living  madrepores 
sic  oow-n-days  to  be  observed  only  in  the  South  American,  the  Indian,  and  the  Red  seasj 
hut  shhongh  their  polypi  are  not  found  in  our  climate  at  present,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
sf  their  having  existed  in  these  northern  latitudes  in  former  times,  since  fossil  madrepores 
occur  in  both  the  older  and  newer  secondary  strata  of  Europe. 

M  AGISTER Y  is  an  old  chemical  term  to  designate  white  pulverulent  substances, 
spontaneously  precipitated  in  making  certain  metallic  solutions ;  as  magistery  of 
bismuth. 

MAGISTRAL,  in  the  language  of  the  Spanish  smelters  of  Mexico  and  South 
America,  is  the  roasted  and  pulverized  copper  pyrites,  which  is  added  to  the  ground 
sres  of  silver  in  their  patio,  or  amalgamation  magma,  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing 
the  bora  silver  present.  See  Silver,  for  an  account  of  this  curious  process  of 
refaction. 

MAGMA  is  the  generic  name  of  any  crude  mixture  of  mineral  or  organic  matters,  in 
a  this  pasty  state. 

MAG.f  ANTER  is  the  name  given  in  the  southern  departments  of  France  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  nursery  in  which  silk-worms  are  reared  upon  the  great  scale,  or  to  the  manager 
of  the  establishment.  The  word  is  derived  from  magnans,  which  signifies  silk-worms  at 
the  lanenace  of  the  country  people.    See  Silk. 

MAGNESIA  (Ens>  and  Fr. ;  BitterertU,  Talkerde,  Germ.)  is  one  of  the  primitive 
earths,  first  proved  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  be  the  oxyde  of  a  metal,  which  he  called  mag- 
aftsau  It  is  a  fine,  light,  white  powder,  without  taste  or  smell,  which  requires  5160 
sarts  of  cold  water  and  no  less  than  36,000  parts  of  boiling  water  for  its  solution.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  2-3.  It  is  fusible  only  by  the  heat  of  the  hydroxygen  blowpipe.  A 
astaral  hydrate  is  said  to  exist  which  contains  30  per  cent,  of  water.    Magnesia  changes 
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the  purple  infusion  of  red  cabbage  to  a  bright  green.  It  attracts  carbonic  add  from  tnc 
air,  bat  much  more  slowly  than, quicklime.  It  consist*  of  61-21  parts  of  metallic  basis, 
and  38*79  of  oxygen;  and  has,  therefore,  20  for  its  prime  equivalent  upon  the  hydrogen 
scale.  Its  only  employment  in  the  arts  is  for  the  purification  of  fine  oil,  in  the  prepare 
tion  of  varnish. 

Magnesia  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation  with  potash  or  soda,  from  its  sulphate 
commonly  called  Epsom  salt ;  but  it  is  usually  procured  by  calcining  the  artificial  or 
natural  carbonate.  The  former  is,  properly  speaking,  a  subcarbonate,  consisting  of  44*69 
magnesia,  35*86  carbonic  acid,  and  19-45  water.  Il  is  prepared  by  adding  to  the  solution 
of  the  sulphate,  or  the  muriate  (the  cittern  of  sea-salt  evaporation  works),  a  solution  of 
ca i  Donate  of  soda,  or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  distilled  from  bones  in  iron  cylinders. 
The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  generally  made  by  acting  upon  magnesian  limestone  with 
somewhat  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  of  lime  precipitates,  while  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  made  to  crystallize  in  quadrangular  prisms, 
by  suitable* evaporation  and  slow  cooling.  Where  muriatic  acid  may  be  had  in  profusion 
for  the  trouble  of  collecting  it,  as  in  the  soda  works  in  which  sea  salt  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid,  the  magnesian  limestone  should  be  first  acted  upon  with  as  much  of  the 
former  acid  as  will  dissolve  out  the  lime,  and  then,  the  residuum  being  treated  with  the 
latter  acid,  will  afford  a  sulphate  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate ;  from  which  magnesia  and 
all  its  other  preparations  may  be  readily  made.  Or,  if  the  equivalent  quantity  of  calcined 
magnesian  limestone  be  boiled  for  some  time  in  bittern,  the  lime  of  the  former  will  dis- 
place the  magnesia  from  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  most  economical 
process  for  manufacturing  magnesia.  The  subcarbonate,  or  magnesia  alba  of  the  apoth 
ecary,  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  Davy  to  be  added  by  the  baker  to  damaged  flour,  U 
counteract  its  acescency. 

MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE  (Dolomie,  Fr. ;  BiUerialk,  Talhspath,  Gorm.X  is  a 
mineral  which  erystalizes  in  the  rhombohedral  system.  Spec,  grnav.  2.86 ;  scratches 
oafoepar  •  does  not  fall  spontaneously  into  powder,  when  calcined,  as  common  limestone 
does.  It  consists  of  1  prime  equivalent  or  earbonate  of  lime  —  50,  associated  with  1 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia  —  42. 

Massive  magnesian  limestone,  is  yellowish-brown,  cream-yellow,  and  yellowish-gray ; 
brittle.  It  dissolves  slowly  and  with  feeble  effervescence  in  dilute  muriatic  acid;  whence 
it  is  called  Calcatre  lent  dolomie  by  the  French  mineralogists.  Specific  gravity  2*6 
to  8-7. 

Near  Sunderland,  it  is  found  in  flexible  slabs.  The  principal  range  of  hills  com- 
posing this  geological  formation  in  England  extends  from  Sunderland  on  the  northeast 
coast  to  Nottingham,  and  its  beds  are  described  as  being  about  300  feet  thick  on  the  east 
of  the  coal  field  in  Derbyshire,  which  is  near  its  southern  extremity.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  magnesian  limestone  overlies  the  coal  measures  near 
Whitehaven.  The  stratification  of  this  rock  is  very  distinct,  the  individual  courses  of 
stone  not  exceeding  in  general  the  thickness  of  a  common  brick. 

The  lime  resulting  from  the  calcination  of  magnesian  limestone  appears  to  have  an 
injurious  action  on  vegetation,  unless  applied  in  quantities  considerably  less  than  com- 
mon lime,  when  it  is  found  to  fertilize  the  soil.  After  two  years,  its  hurtful  influence 
on  the  ground  seems  to  become  exhausted,  even  when  used  in  undue  quantity.  Great 
quantities  of  it  are  annually  brought  from  Sunderland  to  Scotland  by  the  Fifeshire 
farmers,  and  employed  beneficially  by  them  as  a  manure,  in  preference  to  other  kinds 
of  lime.  It  has  been  unfairly  denounced,  by  Mr.  Tennent  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  as  a 
Sterilizer. 

This  rock  is  used  in  many  places  for  building ;  indeed,  our  most  splendid  monument  of 
Gothic  architecture,  York  Minster,  is  constructed  of  magnesian  limestone. 

MAGNESIA,  NATIVE  (Bruciie;  Gvkr-magnesien,  Fr.;  Wassettalk,  Germ.),  is  a 
white,  lamellar,  pearly-looking  mineral,  soil  to  the  touch.  Spec.  grav.  2-336;  tender; 
scratched  by  calc-spar;  affording  water  by  calcination  ;  leaving  a  white  substance  which 
browns  turmeric  paper;  and,  by  calcination  with  nitrate  of  cobalt,  becoming  of  a 
lilach  hue.  It  consists  of  69*75  magnesia,  and  30*25  water.  It  occurs  in  veins  in  the 
serpentine  at  Hoboken,  in  New  Jersey,  as  also  at  Swinaness,  in  the  island  of  Unst, 
Shetland. 

M  AGNESTTE,  Giobertitt ;  native  carbonate  of  magnesia  occurs  in  white,  hard,  stony 
masses,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and  in  a  few  other  localities.  It  dissolves  very 
slowly  in  muriatic  acid,  and  gives  out  carbonic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  22  parts  by 
weight  to  42  of  the  mineral,  according  to  my  experiments,  and  is  therefore  an  atomic  car- 
bonate. It  forms  an  excellent  and  beautiful  mortar  cement  for  terraces ;  a  purpose  to 
which  it  has  been  beneficially  applied  in  India  by  Dr.  Macleod. 

MAGNET,  NATIVE,  is  a  mineral  consisting  of  the  protoxyde  and  peroxyde  of  iron 
combined  in  equivalent  proportions.    See  InoN. 
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M AHALEB.  The  fruit  of  this  shrub  affords  a  violet  dye,  as  well  \b  a  fermented 
Honor  like  Kirachwauer.    It  is  a  species  of  cherry  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

MALACHITE*  or  mountain  green,  is  native  carbonate  of  copper  of  a  beautiful  green 
color,  with  variegated  radiations  and  zones;  spec  grav.  3*5 ;  it  scratches  chIc  spar,  but 
not  floor ;  by  calcination  it  affords  water  ana  turns  black.  Its  solution  in  the  acids 
deposits  copper  upon  a  plate  of  iron  plunged  into  it  It  consists  of  carbonic  acid,  18*5; 
deutoxide  of  copper,  72*2;  water,  9*8. 

MALATB3,  are  saline  compounds  with  the  bases,  with 

MALIC  ACID.  {Acide  malique,  Fr. ;  Aepfeleaure,  Germ.)  This  acid  exists  in  the 
juices  of  many  fruits  and  plants,  alone,  or  associated  with  the  citric,  tartaric,  and  oxalic 
adds ;  and  occasionally  combined  with  potash  or  lime.  Unripe  apples,  sloes,  barberries, 
the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  elder  berries,  currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, bilberries,  brambleberries,  whortleberries,  cherries,  ananas,  afford  malic  acid ; 
the  house  leek  and  purslane  contain  the  malate  of  lime. 

The  acid  may  be  obtained  most  conveniently  from  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  the 
mountain  ash,  or  barberries.  This  must  be  clarified  by  mixing  with  white  of  egg,  and 
heating  the  mixture  to  ebullition ;  then  filtering,  digesting  the  clear  liquor  with  car- 
bonate of  lead,  till  it  becomes  neutral ;  and  evaporating  the  saline  solution,  till  crystals 
of  malate  of  lead  be  obtained.  These  are  to  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and  purified 
by  recryst-dlixation.  On  dissolving  the  white  salt  in  water,  and  passing  a  stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  solution,  the  lead  will  be  all  separated  in  the  form 
of  a  snlphnret,  and  the  liquor,  after  filtration  and  evaporation,  will  yield  yellow  gra- 
mmar crystals,  or  cauliflower  concretions  of  malic  acid,  which  may  be  blanched  by  re- 
dissolution  aud  digestion  with  bone-black,  and  re-crystallization. 

Malic  acid  has  no  smell,  but  a  very  soar  taste,  deliquesces  by  absorption  of  moisture 
from  the  air,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  fuses  at  150°  Fahr.,  is  decomposed  at  a  heat  of  848°, 
and  affords  by  distillation  a  peculiar  acid,  the  pyromalic  It  consists  in  100  parts  of 
41*47  carbon;  8*51  hydrogen;  and  65*02  oxygen;  having  nearly  the  same  composition 
as  citric  acid.  A  crude  malic  acid  might  be  economically  extracted  from  the  fruit  of 
the  mountain  ash,  applicable  to  many  purposes;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  manufac- 
tured upon  the  great  scale. 

MALLEABILITY,  is  the  property  belonging  to  certain  metals,  of  being  extended 
under  the  hammer.    A  table  of  malleability  is  given  in  the  article  Ductility. 

MALT;  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  MaU,  Germ.)  is  barley-corn,  which  has  been  subjected  to 
an  artificial  process  of  germination.    See  Buck. 

The  Quantity  of  MaU  consumed  by  the  undermentioned  Brewers  of  London  and  its 
Vicinity,  from  10th  October,  1830,  to  10th  October,  1842. 


Barclay  and  Co.  • 
.Haaauryand  Co. 
Wtstnroad  and  Co. 
RffSanrfCo. 
IlleaiandCo.     - 
C«ftb«a*dCo.   • 
|Carr*rt  and  Co.  - 
IHwittiCo      - 
Knot  and  Co.      - 
Tfeoroa,  T.  and  Son 
Icaarrtnclon  and  Co. 
iftmn  and  Co.  - 
'Taylor  and  Co.    • 
Gtfdtaf,  J.  and  Co. 


1831. 


Ife39. 


i  and  Co.  • 

j  Broad  wood  and  Co.    • 
GardnoT,H.W.andP. 


I  Co. 
'Wood  and  Co.     • 
,Mora,  Botert      - 
jBania,  Thomas  - 
Hasaid  and  Co.  - 
Tabb.  William    - 
IRtraaVmd  and  Co.      • 
Bodcsoa)  and  Co. 
Uaaao.JB.    -       -       • 
[Mioaota  and  Co. 
IHato,  Cootaa      - 
BfrtandCo.       1 
i  and  Co.     ( 
ndTbl  • 
lTtanswl.  Hand  Son 
.Damn  and  Co.  - 
!Caafealland 

YolIL 


Qr» 

•7,198 

50,724 

49,713 

41.380 

14.339 

34,084 

10,525 

21.101 

19.444 

1.445 
10,511 

8,116 
11,845 
16,307 

9,987 


6,666 

8,116 
5.469 
1,535 
4,778 


1,785 

[4,106 


4,584 

Ml* 


Qrs. 

96,613 

58,513 

63.541 

44,430 

11,063 

36,948 

31.813 

20,821 

80.061 

1,543 

9,648* 

6,8711 

11,735 

14^74 

8,971 


5,904 
1,056 

7,607 


1.040 
4,780 
6,116 

3,503 


4431 

1,187 


1833.     1834 


93,175 
58,497 
50,067 
40,810 
90,718 
36,070 
31,433 
23,407 
19,899 
5,136 


15,617 

11,115 
14,179 
7,630 


7,471 
1,331 
7.540 
6,54' 

1.890 
4,540 
6,203 

3.156 
3,870 


3,633 
3,330 


Qrs 
99,674 
74,982 
49,105 
44,210 
36,161 
35,438 
31,460 
39,796 
15,009 

8,496 

18,197 

90,835 
15,256 
8,814 


11,429 
1,757 
8.079 
7.602 
4,713 
4,940 
7,094 
80 
3,520 
2,080 


1835.      \-M' 


Qrs. 
106,098 
78,087 
55,209 
49,430 
24,376 
36,922 
33,263 
31,525 
28,728 
10,913 

19,213 

23,865 
16,312 


Qrs. 
108,715 
8W.303 
53,694 
49.831 
30,775 
42,169 
30,859 
32,623 
28,338 
12,657 

19,445 

24.971 
._,___*,  3,321 
7,618  11,784 
|15,364 


3,281 
3445- 


.    a,ii9j  2,21V     ;: 


14,609 

2,780 
8,7  90 
7,320 
4,130 
4,964 

200 
3,268 


15,369 
4.840 
0,^9 
7,961 
5,255 
4, 
6,597 
1,516 
3,551 
3,400 


1837. 


Qrs 
100,3 
81,440 
47.012 
42,700 
30,623 
40,454 
32,325 
32,347 
24.150 
16,404 

18342 

23,556 

1114,023 

7,095 

15,217 


15,356 
6.588 
9,286 
7,834 
6.025 
5,042 
6,674 
2,826 
3,174 
2,400 


-I- 

2,460!    1,708 
3,763 

4,048 

Moi 


30 

1,786 
4,781 
2,065 


1838.     1839. 


Qrs. 
107,455 
90,140 
45, 

44,928 
35,065 
43.444 
31,529 
31,178 
22,486 
18445 

20,290 

27,310 
14.018 
7,551 
13,011 

16,921 
10436 
10,723 
8^06 
6,119 
5^88 
6,551 
3465 
4,058 
1,790 


6.131 

5, 

4485 

4499 


Qr. 
114,827 
91,069 
51,979 
44,010 
38,466 
40,712 
31,028 
31,008 
22,990 
19,578 

18,068 

25,955 

12,145 

16,758 

10,6  TO 

17.r-"i 
11.5*9 
10". 
7,607 
6,4  1 3 
0.256 
6 

4.Mi> 
4^ii 
0.3,--f 


7,030 

4.P16 
3,967 

4,400 

14?" 
t 

Digitized 


1840. 


1841. 


Qr*.    •  Qrs. 
115,561 .1  •  (6.345 

58.2 1  n  ""  *""** 
53.6V2       r 

40,130  4TkytiO 

40,7  H7  4^,797 

38,3(>  36.460 

30,s:!i  3H.6I4 

30,310  2tf,450| 

25,3<i7l  «,370 

20.-ti4  32,41 3 

10,328;  17,840 


57 

|i04i:| 

14, 630 1 
1 6. 5511 

II 479; 

I14H 

7  J  &H 
6,954 
5.1*2 
0,720 

4*7* 

4.  M 
5,704 


5,334 
4,4l3 
3,585 

4,425 

3,001 


SI  ,421 
16,010 

15,701 
13,120 
10,11, 
11,100 
7400 

6401 

6,7.10 
4.1H4 
5,030 
5,863 

4.819 

Ml* 

3,155 

3.6*0 
2,574 


1841.  ! 

Qrs.  I 
114,090! 
92,466 * 
52,098 
50.120 
43,340 
40,484 
30,660 
29,607 
27,050 
22,022 

20410 
19,430 
17471 

10,000 
14440 
134K 
13,010 
7,6511 
7430 
0,022 
5450 
5401 
6,414 

4,003 
4431 
4,408. 

M70, 

0470 
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1381.     1883.     188a     1884.  I  1885.  {  1838.     1887.     1888.      1889.        1840.      1841.     1841 


Mot  Leod,  B.   -       - 
Plimmer  - 
Laxton  and  Bryan  - 
Draper  and  Co. 
Miller  and  Co.  - 
Keene  and  Oa 
Lane  and  Bowden  - 
Fleming  and  Oa     - 
Clarke,  Charles 
Gurnoy,  J.  and  Oa 
Stains  and  Fox 
Verej,  W.  and  G.   - 
Jones,  T. 

Herington  and  WeOa 
HiU  and  Rice  -       - 
Holt  and  Sons  - 
Cox,  John 
Griffith,  P.      -       - 
Ufford  and  Co. 
Masterman  and  Co. 
Johnson  and  Co.     • 
Wyatt     -       -      - 
Turner,  B. 
Dickenson,  O.  - 
HoneybaU,  Edward 
Jenner,  &  and  H.  - 
Chorea,  J.  I*  - 

BlOfQL  B. 

M'CSd,  J.M.andOo, 


Qrs. 
1,856 


Qrs. 
3,947 


Qrs. 
4,886 


Qrs. 
5,479 


4,048 


8,090 


9,941 


8,508 


814 


857 


1,006 


1,00* 


1,985 


1,883 


(85 


468 


9,168 
844 
887 


2,366 

1,140 

875 


8,910 
1,118 
BJ09 
9,146 


1,748 
754 

9.879 

1,580 


1,704 


1,808 


1,974 

717 

4,871 

1,068 

1,880 


1,968 
794 

9,446 

1,698 
308 

1,810 


98 

901 


138 
719 


903 


818 

801 


841 
798 
471 


684 


594 


758 


Knight  -  - 
Chad  wick,  W. 
Turner,  John  - 
Locke,  & 
Hume,  George 
OolHns.W.L.  - 
WestTj.  H. 


3,508 


8,117    1,906 


8£15 


Addison  - 
Martin  and  Ca 


674 

1,018 
305 
848 
187 
T56 


584 

99 
986 
176 
577| 
840! 
590! 


640 
959 
975 
354 
834 
914 
596 


677 
433 
1,487 
441 
882 
650 
658 


Hood  and  Co.  - 
Clarke,  W. 
Clarke,*        .       . 
Bye,  W.  and  H. 
Clarke     ... 
Bodge     ... 
Brtebeno,  Henry     - 
Lamont  and  Ca 
Filtner  and  Gooding 
Wood  and  Co. 
Brown,  late  Hicks  • 
ManyeiLIsaae 
Abbott,  R.       -       - 
Cooper,  W.      - 
Bounders 

West  J.  W.    -      . 
Harris,  Robert 


371 


T83 


841'      876 


988 


540 


719       780 


747 


■itS 


5,783    7,190 
856      888 


9,950 
657 


759 
691 
944 


718 


934 
585 
448 


884 
654 

199 


179 

451 


855 

490 


Qrs.      Qrs. 
5,860    4,680 


Qrs, 
4.960 


Qrs. 

4,700 


4,187j  .8.578 


8,5^ 


8,167 


1,006!    1,849 


1,880 


8,106 

1,208 

248 


8,788 

1,808 

700 


1.71 
1,624 


l,788j   8,749 

1,578    7.735 

956    7,888 


3,048    1.872 
784       813 


8,499! 

2,190 

472 

1,S77 


581 

888 
800 
784 

968 

8,147 


2,018 
2.824 
781 
1,789 
2,809 


1,858     1,911 
756       846 


9151 

8,881 

95H 

1,914 


1,991 
1,684 
1,291 
1,847 


716 
1,087 
1,103 

772 

756 
1,067 

748 
8,177 


8,809  8,488 

Tlif    897 

1.085!  1,010 

1,512  1,714 

8381  985 

743,  678 

948,  1,006 

820  978 

1,441  1,481 


709  786 

496'  620 

1.356!  1,285 

519  527 


406 
757 
681 


406 
807 
619 


169,  861 

766  881 

651  725 

1,126  1,000 

598  407 

565  749 

698  650 

768  812 

897i  601 


Qra. 

4,800 

8,218 
1.658 

855 
2,826 
1,275 
1,795 
1,848 

614 
2,072 
1,749 
1,555 
1,538 
1,8% 

8M7 
1,861 
1,558 
1,241 
1,789 
8,412 

1,018 

1,020 

1,402 

856 

975 

1,148 

877 

1,475 

562 
858 
760 
812 
862 
594 
694 
687 
549 


671 '      889 


649       581 


798<      887 
706*    858 


9,762    9,885 
408    8,085 


7411  T68 
20H  860 
884       988 


8,857 
6,851 
1,391 


9,868 
8,600 
1,298 


884  805 
654  3,805 
199       810 


406 
557 


895 
497 


824 
560 
815 


870 


756 
441 
870 
81 
851 
456 


504 

547 
846 

836 

8,699 

7,f" 

1.674 

1,493 

1,851 

579 

812 

484 

811 

890 

405 


Qrs. 
8,410 
788 
2,658 
1,711 
1,167 
2.345 
1,964 
8,150 
1.934; 
1,*8 
8,406 
1.762 
1.879 
1,905 
1.677 
1,098 
1,728 
1.916 
1.801 
1,673 
2,418 

1,077 

1,100 

1,055 

989 

949 

1,084 

782 

1,808 

78 

775 

728 

776 

791 

620 

627 

728 

72 

598 


594 
462 
450 
488 

555 

-  18,475 

1, 
1.442 

1,450 
782 
487 
508 
862 
858 
447 


Qrs. 
8,806 
U" 
2,570 
1,787 
1.740 
2.646 
8,010 
2,417 
3,124 
2£97 
8*528 
1,825 
1,810 
1,746 
1,607 
972 
1,528 
1,419 
1.850 
1,892 
2,204 

1,819 

1,098 

1,058 

955 

1,1 

1,118 

797 

1,068 

888 

880 

768 

765 

718 

627 

708 

641 


687 
644 

606 
502 
489 

449 

18,087 

1,514 
1,484 
1,300 
770 
490 
485 
471 
444 
441 


Qn. 

8.125 
8.001 
2,797 
8,777 
2.685 
2,445' 
2.432 
8,256 
2,2.V> 
3,211 
2,0501 
1.R40- 

l.«w*| 

lf«f«6| 
1.62S1 
1.5*3 
1,520, 
1,429. 
1,860 
1,895 

1,867 

1,254 

1,185 

1,087 

1.067 

1,065 

1,045 

1,025 

945 

865 

846 

754 

737 

709 

705 

702 

650 

642 

640 
624 
529 
520 
610 

001 


Quantity  of  Malt  which  paid  Duty,  and  Amount  of  Duty,  in  t|p  Yean  1842  to  1846. 


Quantity. 

Am«t 

of  dvtj. 

England-       - 
'Sootland-       - 
llretend  -       - 

1 

1848.           1848. 

1644 

1846.      !     1848. 

1848. 

1844. 

1846. 

Qmirtora.         Q»art»». 

8.6H860  .  8,860,567 
484,778        446,880 
180,397  J     162,886 

QnArt*™. 

8,979,030 
478,569 
169,655 

Quartet*.    ',           | 

8,936,871  ;  8,969.480 
548,596        635,176 
318,020  |     141,166 

S 

4,171,417 

488,405 

176,459 

4*810,605 
518,443 
178,970 

4,858,087 
588,896 

886,196 

|          Total    - 

4,809,986  |  4,459,678 

4,617,847 

4,687,487  |  4,686,761 

4,881,841 

5,078,116  {  6,078,118 

Quantity  of  Malt  wetted  in  Public  Brewing  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
undermentioned  yean. 


1887 


1840 

1841 
1848 


8,985,873  1848  - 
8,678,018 1844  - 
6,588,477  1846  - 


QVABYSBS.1 

8^66^001850  -  -  5,188417 
8,701,707  1651  (10  months)  4,868,116 
8,74*484. 
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An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Malt  brewed  by  the  Twelve  principal  London  Porter 
and  Ale  Brewers,  during  the  Five  Years  ending  with  October,  1842  (from  Slater's 
Brewers'  Malt  List). 


j      i88a 

1889. 

1840. 

1841 

1842. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qn*. 

Barclay  A  Co.    - 

107,455 

112,276 

115,561 

106,345 

114,090 

Ilanbury  A  Co.  - 

90,140 

91,069 

98,210 

88,132 

92,469 

Whitbread  A  Co. 

45,460 

51,979 

53,622 

51,457 

52,098 

•Reid  A  Co. 

44,928 

44,010 

48,130 

47,980 

60,120 

•Meux  A  Co.      - 

85.065 

88,465 

40,787 

89,797 

40,840 

Combe  A  Co.     - 

43,444 

40,712 

38,368 

36,460 

46,484 

Calvert  A  Ca    - 

81,529 

81,028 

80,872 

30,615 

30,660 

Hoare  A  Ca      - 

81,278 

81,008 

80,310 

29,450 

29,607 

Elliot  A  Co. 

22,000 

22,990 

26,255 

25,879 

27,050 

Charrington  A  Ca     -  j 
Taylor  A  Co.     - 

20,290 

18,688 

18,328 

17,840 

20,423 

27,820 

25,956 

27,300 

21,424 

19,580 

Coorage  A  Co.  - 

10,728 

10,456 

11,532 

12,328 

18,016 

•  Those  marked  thus  •  brew  porter  only. 


Quarters  of  Malt  consumed  in  the  undermentioned  Years,  ending  10th  October. 


By  the  Brewers  of  London  and  its  Vicinity. 

i»i 

1881 

622,549  1  1889 
604,477  1 1884 

578£88 
662,718 

1885 
1886 

702,588 
754*18 

1887 
1888 

714.488 
742^97 

1889 
1840 

750,176 
776,219 

1841 
1842 

784,295 
741,651 

Byth 

a  Twelve  principal  Brewers  of  Lon 

don. 

1831 
1682 

482£81  1 1888 
488,046  ll8M 

427,097 
470,188 

1885 
1886 

508,048 
586,092 

1887 
188S 

490,179 
517,940 

1889 
1840 

528,259 
547,908 

1841 
1842 

517,299 
541,710 

Table  of  the  Quantity  of  Malt  from  Barley,  which  paid  Duty  in 

Tears. 

England  and  Wales. 

Beotland. 

Ireland. 

Bushels. 

BtuheU 

ButheU 

1884 

84*449,646 

4,491,292 

2,204,653 

1836 

86,078,855 

4,459,653 

2,853,646 

1836 

87,196,998 

4,903,187 

2,287,635 

1837 

88,692,366 

4,683,045 

2,276,847 

1688 

88,828,958 

4,419,141 

2,262,440 

1889 

88,828,016 

4,86(X368 

1,744,560 

1840 

86,668,442 

4,397,304 

1,406,116 

1841 

80,956,394 

4,068,249 

1,149,692 

1842 

30,796,262 

8,788,476 

1,268,656 

Amount  of  Duties  Paid : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1884 

4,449,745 

558,667 

272,291 

1838 

4,660,185 

551,096 

288,602 

1888 

4,804,612 

611,910 

288,867 

1887 

4,851,929 

678,516 

286,470 

1888 

4,888,981 

557,918 

284,964 

1889 

4,889,198 

•    562,107 

218,503 

1840 

4,841,229 

672,644 

178,703 

1841 

4,198,460 

689,572 

151,210 

1842 

4,176,742 

608,829 

188,009 

Exports  in  I860,  182,480  barrels;  in  1851, 191,639  barrels:  declared  value,  I860, 
§68,794*.,  in  1851,  677,874*. 
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MALT.  British  beer  brewing  is  sadly  oppressed  by  fiscal  folly  and  ignorance.  The 
regulations  a*  to  the  manufacture  of  malt  are  embodied  in  the  acts  7  <fc  8  Geo.  4,  c  52, 
and  11  Geo.  4,  c.  17.  The  former  act  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  legislative  injustice; 
the  latter  was  intended  to  ameliorate  the  provisions  of  its  predecessor,  and  does,  in  a 
degree,  effect  that  object  The  first  contains  no  less  than  83  clauses;  and  the  regula- 
tions in  it,  though  frequently  repugnant  to  the  plainest  principles  of  common  sense,  are, 
nevertheless,  enforced  by  106  penalties,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  incredible 
•urn  of  13,500/.  How  much  of  this  is  negatived  by  the  subsequent  act  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  determine,  though,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  effect  of  No.  2  is  to  stultify  the  regula- 
tions of  No.  1.  Woe  to  that  man,  however,  who  begins  the  manufacture  of  malt  with- 
out having  duly  studied  these  incompatible  acts.  Having  been  favored  with  a  perusal 
of  the  genuine  "instructions  for  officers  who  survey  maltsters,"  a  clear  insight  may  be 
had  into  the  actual  practice  of  the  excise;  for  our  copy  is  duly  emblazoned  with  the 
arms  of  England,  and  marked  "  by  authority ; " — being,  moreover,  of  so  late  a  date  as 
1842,  it  offers  unexceptionable  evidence.  The  necessary  apparatus  for  the  production 
of  malt  is  extremely  simple, — that  is  to  say,  a  cistern  for  steeping  the  grain ;  a  floor  in 
which  it  may  be  suffered  to  heat  and  vegetate ;  and,  lastly,  a  stove  or  kiln  in  which  the 
newly-formed  malt  may  be  dried.  Specific  size,  or  force,  or  other  arrangement,  there 
needs  none ;  and  such  is  actually  the  condition  of  the  malt  manufacture  in  most  coun- 
tries at  this  day.  With  us,  however,  a  very  different  system  prevails ; — the  cistern  or 
steeping  vessel  must  be  of  a  determinate  form  and  construction ;  it  must  have  been  ap- 
proved of  by  a  supervising  officer ;  its  cubical  contents  must  have  been  very  accurately 
ascertained,  by  actual  admeasurement,  and  it  must  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  that 
the  officer  gauging  it  may  have  sufficient  light*  and  a  clear  open  space  of  48  inches,  at 
the  least*  above  every  part  of  such  cistern,  tor  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  process  of 
gauging ;  and,  lastly,  if  such  light  be  an  impossibility,  from  local  obstacles,  the  malt- 
ster must  enter  into  an  engagement  to  keep,  at  his  own  expense,  lamps  or  candles  burn- 
ing,  for  the  convenience  of  the  officer.  From  what  we  have  now  said,  as  well  as  from 
the  notoriously  uncertain  character  of  grain,  it  might  naturally  be  inferred,  that  the 

Srocess  of  steeping  would  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  maltster,  who  would 
etermine  according  to  his  experience,  and  the  nature  of  the  resulting  phenomena,  when 
the  grain  had  been  steeped  long  enough  in  the  water  and  when  it  had  not  The  law, 
however,  allows  him  no  suoh  privilege;  whether  the  grain  be  old  and  dry,  or  new  and 
moist,  is  all  one, — "  maltsters  are  required  to  keep  their  corn  or  grain  covered  with 
water  for  the  full  space  of  40  hours,  under  the  penalty  of  100/."  Nor  will  any  change 
occurring  in  the  appearance  of  the  grain,  and  seeming  to  require  its  immediate  removal, 
justify  or  excuse  the  maltster  in  so  doing,  unless  indeed  he  shall  have  anticipated  the 
occurrence,  by  giving  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so  in  his  original  notice  "  to  wetn— 
which  must  date  24  hours  previously  to  commencing  that  operation, — and  give  the  day 
and  hour  of  the  day  for  beginning  the  steep, — all  under  the  usual  penalty  of  lOOl 
Nor  may  he  "  begin  to  wet  at  any  other  time  than  between  the  hours  of  8  in  the  morning 
and  2  in  the  afternoon,''  under  a  penalty  of  100/.,  nor  may  he  take  corn  or  grain  from  any 
cistern  at  any  other  time  than  between  the  hours  of  7  in  the  morning  and  4  in  the  after- 
noon. To  empty  corn  or  grain  out  of  any  cistern  until  the  expiration  of  96  hours  from 
the  time  of  the  hist  preceding  emptying  of  any  cistern  in  the  establishment  involves  a 
penalty  of  200/.;  and  the  same  infliction  occurs,  "if  the  corn  or  grain  be  not  emptied 
#ut  of  all  such  cisterns  at  one  and  the  same  time,  or  within  three  hours  after  the  clear- 
ing of  the  first  cistern  was  commenced." 

Maltsters  are  not  to  mix,  either  on  the  floor  or  kiln,  any  corn  or  grain  of  one  wetting 
with  corn  or  grain  of  another  wetting,  under  a  penalty  of  100/.  What  is  termed  the 
couch,  or  place  in  whioh  the  grain,  after  being  steeped,  is  laid  together  for  the  purpose 
of  germination,  h  a  supplementary  apparatus  of  excise  ingenuity,  and  no  way  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  malting  process.  Here  the  grain,  after  having  been  gauged 
in  the  steep,  is  again  to  be  gauged  with  great  care ;  and  if  the  maltster  should  tread  or 
com  proas  the  couch,  so  as  to  diminish  its  bulk,  a  penalty  of  100/.  is  imposed,  though  it 
la  obvious  lhat  a  power  of  loosening  or  compressing  this  eoueh  according  to  its  temper- 
ature would  greatly  improve  the  formation  of  malt  However,  "  all  corn  or  grain 
emptied  into  the  couch  frame  is  to  be  laid  flat  and  level  by  the  maltster,  and  so  kept 
lor  24  hours  at  the  least,"  and  similarly  the  floors  are  all  to  be  placed  level  on  pain  of 
100/.  fine,  so  that  any  experimental  essay  at  improvement  is  very  likely  to  end  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  A^aio,  it  frequently  happens,  or  rather  we  should  say  it  gener- 
ally happens,  that  too  little  water  is  absorbed  by  the  grain  during  the  operation  of 
steeping ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  after  being  removed  from  the  couch  to  the 
floor,  the.gruin  desiccates,  and,  ceasing  to  germinate,  speedily  evolves  a  sickly  odor,  and 
becomes  mouldy, — the  incipient  radicles  at  the  same  time  drying  and  shrinking  up  for 
want  of  moisture:  in  fact  the  grain  withers  and  perishes  from  the  effect  of  drought 
This  condition   is  very  frequent  about  the  third   and  fourth  day  from  the  couch. 
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I  is  easily  and  effectually  put  a  stop  to  by  the  application  of  a  little  water.  But  now 
its  a  rattier  awkward  dilemma  for  the  maltster :  if  the  grain  continue  on  the  fioor 
without  being  sprinkled,  it  is  greatly  damaged  or  altogether  spoilt;  if  water  besprinkled 
vpon  it  to  restore  vitality,  the  law  says,  that  "  corn  or  grain,  making  into  malt,  must 
not  be  wetted  or  sprinkled  with  wftter  before  the  expiration  of  12  (Jays,  or  288  hours, 
after  the  wme  shall  have  been  taken  from  or  out  of  the  cistern,  under  a  penalty  of  200&" 
Where,  however;  the  steep  has  lasted  for  the  full  period  of  60  hours  and  where,  conse 
quentlr,  the  want  of  water  is  less  likely  to  be  felt,  the  maltster  may  sprinkle  at  the  end 
of  six  days,  or  144  hours  ;  but  in  no  case  less  than  this, — though,  as  we  have  stated, 
the  great  urgency  for  the  sprinkling  process  occurs  generally  on  the  third  day ;  and  it 
im  an  undeniable  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  heavy  risk  incurred,  maltsters  do  almost 
invariably  aprinkle  their  floors  at  about  this  period,  and  are  thus  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  trusting  in  the  good  faith  and  discretion  of  some  favorite  workmen,  to  the  infinite 
injury  of  both  parties.  But  the  vast  discriminating  power  confided  to  excise  officers  in 
these  matters  is  positively  incredible.  "Whenever  there  shall  be  reason  to  suspect,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  grain  on  the  floor,  that  it  has  been  illegally  wetted  or  sprinkled, 
the  officer  must  give  immediate  notice  to  the  maltster,  or  his  servant,  of  such  suspicion, 
and  make  a  memorandum  thereof  upon  the  specimen  paper,  and  in  the  memorandum 
book,  mentioning  whether  anything,  and  what  was  Btated  by  such  maltster,  or  any 
person  on  his  behalf"  Ac.  Nay,  the  jaundiced  views  of  the  officer  are  ordered  to  be  put 
on  record,  as  to  an  immense  number  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  all  of  which,  of  course, 
receive  an  unfavorable  signification :  for  instance,  "how  the  kiln  was  loaded,  and 
whether  fed  by  a  brisk  or  slow  fire  f — whether  the  house  seemed  in  a  state  for  running 
or  wetting,  or  committing  any  other  and  what  fraud? — what  the  trader  says,  and  what 
character  he  bears  in  his  concerns  with  the  revenue  f" — and  so  on,  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary and  unconstitutional  spirit  imaginable.  Indeed,  lest  any  doubt  should  exist 
concerning  the  opinion  which  the  excise  authorities  entertain  towards  the  trade  in 
general,  the  officer  is  specially  instructed  to  make  sudden  and  unexpected  returns 
or  visits,  at  unusual  periods,  "which  we  call  doubling  on  them,"  so  as  to  discover  any 
suspicions  indications.  Again,  of  the  three  separate  gauges  of  malt  which  he  may  take, 
whether  in  the  cistern*  in  the  conch,  or  on  the  noor,  the  officer  must  select  the  largest  for 
charging  duty  npon.  Thus,  if  in  the  cistern  he  finds  78i  bushels  indicated  in  the  couch, 
subsequently  81 1  indicated,  and  on  the  floor  88 J,  then  the  latter  is  preferred;  and  so 
with  regard  to  the  highest  wherever  found — the  order  being  that  "when  the  cistern  or 
coach  gauge  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  floor  gauge,  then  the  best  cistern  or  couch  gauge 
will  be  the  charge ;  but  if  that  be  less  than  the  floor  gauge,  then  the  floor  gauge  will 
be  the  charge."  Any  accident  or  loss  arising  after  the  cistern  gnuge,  is  therefore  thrown 
wholly  on  the  maltster,  who,  far  from  being  able  to  employ  his  ingenuity  in  the 
improvement  of  his  business  processes,  finds  himself  more  than  fully  occupied  in  a  per- 
petual effort  to  protect  his  interests  from  the  rapacious  grasp  of  fiscal  regulations 
conceived  in  the  most  hostile  spirit  to  that  industry  by  which  alone  they  exist.  The 
staliee,  carelessness,  or  ignorance  of  common  workmen  may  at  any  moment  subject  the 
most  honest  maltster  in  the  kingdom,  not  merely  to  charges  of  dishonesty  but  even  to 
penal  inflictions ;  which  have  ceased  to  carry  moral  degradation  with  them,  only  because 
of  the  popular  belief  of  their  gross  injustice.  It  would  be  impossible,  nor  is  it  requisite, 
to  follow  out  or  recapitulate  the  innumerable  annoyances  to  which  the  manufacturer  of 
malt  is  subjected- at  present:  we  have  thus  briefly  noted  down  a  few,  in  order  that  the 
admirer**  of  Bavarian  and  other  foreign  beers  may  take  into  account  the  very  different 
itate  of  the  malt  manufacture  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  that  brought  about 
by  an  unrestricted  liberty  to  use  or  apply  any  means  which  the  nature  of  the  grain, 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  or  other  accidental  circumstances,  may  require  during 
the  process  of  germination. 

Before  Quitting  this  subject,  there  are,  however,  two  considerations  that  require  no- 
tice. The  first  of  these  is  the  peculiarly  unwise  regulation  of  allowing  no  drawback  of 
the  malt  duty  upon  exported  ale  or  beer,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  brewed  from 
wort  at  a  specific  gravity  of  not  less  than  1*054.  Now,  in  most  of  our  colonies,  and  in 
all  warm  climates,  beer,  to  be  agreeable  and  refreshing,  should  be  weaker  than  this 
minimum  gravity.  In  fact,  a  specific  gravity  of  1  "047  forms  by  far  the  best  beverage 
for  exportation  to  a  tropical  country,  as  it  is  not  only  less  heady  in  its  effects,  but  fer- 
ments more  kindly  and  completely  than  in  a  heavier  wort,  and  when  well  hopped  is  not 
Hable  to  secondary  fermentation.  Nevertheless,  beer  of  this  kind,  brewed  in  this 
country,  and  exported,  suffers  under  the  expense  of  the  malt  duty,  and  has  to  compete 
in  the  markets  of  our  own  colonies,  as  well  as  in  the  neutral  markets  of  other  countries, 
with  ales  brewed  by  American  brewers,  who  pay  no  duty.  The  result,  of  course,  is,  that 
the  supply  of  these  weak  beers  has  passed  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  English  brewers. 
The  employment  of  malt  in  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  other  consideration  to  which 
we  alluded.    This  has  been  hitherto  totally  prevented  by  the  excessive  duty ;  for, 
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though  gome  very  absurd  experiments  have  been  made,  with  a  view  to  decide  the  res- 
pective merits  of  malt  and  barley  as  nutritive  agents,  yet  the  only  question  which 
physiology  points  out  as  interesting  and  beneficial,  remains  without  even  the  semblance 
of  a  trial.  Malt,  in  a  dry  state,  diners  little  or  nothing  from  barley,  except  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  extremely  minute  quantity  of  a  substance  called  diastase;  but  as  diastase 
cannot  exert  its  peculiar  powers,  excepting  under  the  influence  of  water  and  a  some- 
what high  temperature,  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  experiments  made 
in  feeding  cattle  on  malt,  is  that  the  experimentalists  were  profoundly  ignorant  res 
pectin g  the  most  important  elements  involved  in  the  investigation.  If,  therefore,  such 
'experiments  have  proved  that  malt  i«  no  better  than  its  equivalent  in  barley,  for  the 
fattening  of  cattle,  we  can  only  say  that  this  fully  equals  our  expectations,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  heat  evolved  during  the  malting  process  has  robbed  the  grain  of 
a  portion  of  carbon,  which  is,  consequently  lost  to  the  feeder  of  cattle.  Malt  cannot 
equal  its  equivalent  of  barley  in  nutritious  power,  unless  we  take  advantage  of  the  dins- 
ta->e  it  contains  to  render  soluble,  and  therefore  more  easy  of  assimilation,  not  only 
its  own  starch,  but  also  the  farinaceous  ingredients  of  other  kinds  of  food.  When  ground 
malt,  or  a  portion  of  tliastase  and  water,  are  digested  with  starch,  or  anything  contain- 
ing it,  at  a  temperature  of  170°  Fahr.,  the  starch  "JPKtty  dissolves,  and  gradually  passes, 
first,  into  gum  or  dextrine,  and  then  into  sugar.  Thus,  for  example,  if  potatoes  be  mixed 
with  a  tenth  of  their  weight  of  powdered  malt,  and  the  whole  subjected  to  the  sction 
of  water,  treated  as  above,  the  resulting  products  will  be  gum  and  sugar  in  a  soluble 
state ;  and,  consequently,  in  that  condition  best  of  all  suited  to  relieve  or  assist  any 
digestive  imperfection  in  the  animal  economy.  Indeed,  the  process  of  digestion  may 
then  be  said  to  have  commenced,  ere  the  food  had  reached  the  stomach  of  the  animal, 
and  theeifects  of  diastase,  heat  and  moisture,  applied  externally,  substitute  the  action 
of  the  gaatric  juice  within.  For  young  or  sickly  animals,  or  those  which  it  is  desired  to 
bring  forward  speedily  to  perfection,  the  use  of  malt,  applied  thus,  cannot  fail  to  ensure 
the  most  beneficial  results.  The  nutritive  powers  of  gum  and  sugar  are  very  well  known 
to  physiologists,  the  first  being  largely  used  as  food  by  the  Moors,  Bosjesmen  of  South- 
ern Africa,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sendar  in  Dongofia;  amongst  whom  "six  ounces 
of  gum  are  found  sufficient  for  the  daily  support  of  an  adult,"  according  to  Jackson; 
whilst  in  respect  to  sugar,  it  is  quite  notorious  that,  though  the  labor  to  the  negroes,  du- 
ring the  sugar  season,  is  excessive,  they  nevertheless  become  extremely  fat  at  that  time 
from  the  nutriti  ve  quality  of  the  sugar  they  consume.  If,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  value  of  malt,  in  aiding  the  digestive  power  of  an  animal,  it  is  clear  that  this 
ean  be  done  only  by  taking  advantage  of  the  catalytic  agency  of  the  diastase  it  contains, 
and  which  seems  so  closely  to  resemble  the  animal  principle  "peptine"  to  the  influence 
of  which  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  now  almost  universally  ascribed  by  chemists. 
Nor  would  there  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  carrying  this  improvement  into  practice 
as  most  large  fanners  now  prepare  hot  mashes  for  their  cattle ;  though  these  are,  for 
the  most  part,  unwisely  made  from  carrots,  turnips,  and  suchlike  vegetables  as  contain 
gum  and  sugar  ready  formed  by  nature  ;  whereas  the  indication  points  to  those  of  a 
starch  kind,  where  the  nutritive  matter  is  insoluble  and  therefore  liable  to  pass  away 
from  the  animal  unassimilated.  True,  indeed,  the  malt  duty  oners  an  impediment ;  but 
the  admitted  suffering  of  the  agricultural  interest  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  honesty 
in  a  just  cause,  and  a  drawback  is  no  novelty  to  the  Exchequer,  There  is,  however,  an 
objection  of  a  social  and  moral  character  to  be  urged  against  the  malt  duty  which 
appears  altogether  unanswerable.  From  what  we  have  stated  concerning  the  action 
of  diastase,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  mixture  of  barley  and  malt  would  make  quite  as 
good  a  wort  as  malt  alone ;  that  is  to  say,  one  part  of  malt  and  seven  parts  of  barley 
mashed  together  would  afford  a  wort  exactly  resembling  that  from  eight  parts  of  malt 
alone.  Thus,  then,  by  taking  advantage  of  nis  scientific  knowledge,  the  brewer  might 
diminish  his  malt  duty  to  one-eighth,  or  even  less;  but  this  the  law  will  not  allow, 
though,  in  foreign  countries,  it  may  be  and  is  done,  even  though  the  difference  in  cost 
between  barley  and  malt  is  but  trifling  in  such  places.  But,  strange  to  say,  that  which 
the  legislature  denies  to  the  brewer,  it  freely  accords  to  the  distiller,  who  may  use  a 
mixture  of  malt  and  barley,  in  any  proportion  he  pleases ;  thus  indicating  that  ardent 
spirits  are  less  injurous  to  the  social  statu*  of  the  lower  orders  than  beer — a  perfectly 
untenable  line  of  argument,  but  failing  which,  necessitates  the  conclusion  that  little  heed 
is  taken  of  the  moral  sanity  of  the  nation,  so  long  as  the  vices  of  the  people  tend  to 
replenish  the  exchequer.  Having  thus  thrown  together  a  few  remarks  calculated  to 
explain  the  mode  in  which  the  excise  duty  on  malt  interferes  with  the  industrial  de- 
velopement  of  Great  Britain,  we  refer  to  the  article  Bexr  for  the  peculiar  changes 
which  occur  from  the  mash-tun  to  the  finished  product,  as  '•fined*  for  the  market. 
Let  us  here,  however,  notice  the  fact*  that  malt  differs  very  largely  indeed  in  the  amount 
of  its  available  constituents,  which,  by  analysis,  may  be  shown  to  range  from  about 
62  to  70  of  soluble  extract  per  cent, — the  average  composition  being  as  under: — 
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Moisture. 

Insoluble  nutter. 

Extract 

6*8 

27*5 

65-7 

9-1 

24*9 

66-0 

57 

271 

972 
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Moisture      ......  5*5 

Insoluble  matter      -  -  -  -  -26*7 

Soluble  extract        .....        66 '8 

Now  it  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  benumbing  effect  of  excise  intenerenoe* 
that*  though  these  great  differences  exist,  yet  no  process  of  analysis  is  adopted  by  any 
brewer  of  the  present  day,  other  than  the  uncertain  indication  of  taste,  and  tne  still  more 
equivocal  guidance  of  weight  per  bushel, — for  it  cannot  be  called  specific  gravity. 
Therefore,  although,  in  some  of  our  large  breweries  not  less  than,  perhaps,  100,000 
quarters  of  malt  are  used  every  year  (a  single  percentage  upon  which  would  equal  the 
v*Ju«  of  l,00i)  quarters),  yet  no  attempt  is  made,  by  direct  experiment  before  Duying; 
to  determine  the  true  worth  of  the  article  submitted  for  sale.  The  consequence  of  this 
system  is  n  >t  difficult  to  be  foreseen;  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  a  higher  price  is  pro- 
portionally given  for  bad  than  for  good  malt;  and  the  proper  yield  from  the  mash  tun 
being  entirely  unknown,  there  is  no  possibility  of  determining  whether  this  operation 
has  been  well  or  ill-performed.  A  striking  example  of  the  errors  induced  by  this  ran- 
dom mode  of  valuing  malt  is  now  before  us.  Of  three  samples  marked  respectively 
Noa,  1,  2»  and  3,  the  second  was  valued  as  3*.  better  than  the  third ;  and  the  first  as 
2s.  W  better  than  the  second,  the  estimates  being  those  of  an  eminent  London  brewer. 
The  following  table,  however,  which  shows  their  real  value,  as  found  by  analysis,  de- 
monstrates the  total  incorrectness  of  the  above  method : — 

No.  1  yielded    - 
^o,2     - 
No.  3     - 

So  that  the  sample  reported  to  be  the  worst  is  actually  that  which  affords  the  largest 
amount  of  extract,  though  it  seems  that  No.  2  is  the  best  malt;  but,  being  a  twelve- 
month old,  its  content  of  moisture  is  large.  The  mode  of  estimating  the  true  value  of 
malt  is  very  easy ;  and,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  brewers  are  afraid  of  the  very  name 
of  chemistry,  from  its  vulgar  association  with  drugs,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  common 
wit'i  every  "other  variable  article,  its  worth  would  be  determined  by  the  unerring  rules 
of  science.  The  day  must,  however,  speedily  come,  when  this  coyness  can  no  longer 
prove  compatible  with  the  brewing  interest;  and,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  describe 
the  method  of  executing  a  chemical  analysis  of  malt  Having  ground  a  quantity  of 
the  malt  in  question  to  powder  (and  for  this  purpose,  an  ordinary  coffee-mill  answers 
perfective  we'gh  out  100  grains  of  the  powder,  and  expose  it  for  half  an  hour  to  the 
neat  of  boiling  water,  in  an  oven  or  compartment  surrounded  by  that  fluid;  at  the  end 
of  this  time  we  ^h  it  again ;  the  loss  indicates  the  quantity  of  moisture  present  in  the 
malt.  While  this  operation  is  going  on,  100  grains  of  the  same  powder  are  to  be  placed 
in  a  cup.  with  about  six  ounces  of  cold  water,  and  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  steam- 
bath,  with  occasional  stirring.  This  operation  may  continue  also  for  half  an  hour, 
when  the  whole  is  to  be  thi  own  upon  a  clear  linen  niter ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  wort  or 
fluid  has  drained  awav,  the  residue  must  be  well  washed  with  boiling  water ;  then 
d:.«J  and  weighed,  'flie  weight  represents  the  amount  of  insoluble  matter,  and,  con- 
sequently, i£  from  the  total  weight=100,  we  deduct  that  of  the  moisture  and  insoluble 
matter,  the  remainder  mu*t  represent  the  proportion  of  soluble  extract,  or,  in  other 
word*,  the  saccharine  value  of  the  malt  This,  as  we  have  stated,  may  betaken  on  an 
average  at  66  per  cent ;  and  if  we  assume  the  quarter  of  malt  at  324  lbs.  weight,  then 
the  total  saccharine  extract  from  the  quarter  becomes  213.84  lbs.  avoirdupois;  but  as 
this,  in  taking  on  the  form  of  gum  ana  sugar,  chemically  combines  with  the  elements 
of  water,  so  the  extract  if  evaporated  to  dryness,  would  reach  very  nearly  231  lbs. ; 
and  this  reduced  to  the  basis  of  a  barrel,  of  36  gallons,  becomes,  in  the  language  of  the 
brewer,  87  lbs.  per  bar.  el,  which,  however,  merely  means,  that  the  wort  from  a  Quar- 
ter of  malt  if  evaporated  down  to  the  bulk  of  a  barrel,  or  36  gallons,  would  weign  87 
lbs.  more  thnn  a  barrel  of  water.  As  a  rule,  524  Ids.  of  saccharine  extract  indicate  20 
brewers'  pounds,  or  give  a  barrel  of  wort  having  a  specific  gravity =1*0556  nearly. 

Theiv  are  some  doubts  as  to  the  effect  of  retaining  malt  in  a  bruised  or  powdered 
state  for  any  considerable  period  prior  to  mashing.  By  a  few  brewers  this  is  deemed 
hurtful,  though  the  majority  seem  to  regard  it  as  indifferent  We  have  made  a  few 
practical  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  find  th.it,  within  a  very  extensive  range,  the 
process  of  mashing  is  rather  improved  than  otherwise  by  exposing  the  mnlt  to  the  action 
of  the  air,  as,  by  this  means,  it  not  only  Attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
thereby  more  easily  commingled  with  the  water  in  the  mnsh-tun,  but  a  portion  of  the 
gluten  seems  sled  oxidized  by  this  exposure ;  and  hence  a  finer  and  clearer  wort  is 
produced.  A  three  months'  exposure  of  bruised  malt  had  not  stall  injured  either  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  extract  in  our  experiments.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
simplest  mode  of  determining  the  value  of  malt  would  be  to  mash  a  portion  with  care, 
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and  then  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution,  but,  from  the  circumstances  pre- 
viously stated,  this  cannot  be  done,  ss  water  continues  to  combine  chemically  with  tha 
extract  until  nothing  but  sugar  exists,  and  this  would  require  many  hours'  exposure  to 
a  regulated  temperature ;  hence,  the  process  above  given  is  both  the  most  exact  and 
the  most  expeditious.     In  mashing,  much  depends  upon  the  kind  or  strength  of  wort 
required,  as  well  as  upon  the  circumstance  whether  table  beers  and  strong  beers  are 
brewed  in  the  same  establishment,  or  merely  strong  beers  alone.    Any  wort  weighing, 
in  the  language  of  the  brewer,  less  than  15  lbs.,  is,  properly  speaking,  a  table  or  small 
beer  wort    The  wort  of  the  common  porter,  drunk  in  tnis  town,  or  London  beer, 
weighs  20  lbs.,  and  the  strongest  bottling  stout  is  about  86.     Some  of  the  Burton  and 
Scotch  ales  run,  however,  as  nigh  as  38  lbs.     Under  Brewing,  the  means  are  pointed 
out  by  which  any  given  sample  of  ale  or  beer  may  be  analyzed  so  as  to  determine  ex- 
actly the  weight  of  the  wort  from  which  it  was  brewed.     At  present,  however,  we 
must  turn  our  attention  to  the  wort  as  existing  in,  and  flowing  from,  the  mash-tun.    In 
a  general  way,  about  10  gallons  of  water  may  be  taken  lor  every  bushel  of  malt  in  the 
first  mash ;  and,  after  well  mixing  the  two  together,  the  whole  should  be  closely  cov- 
ered down  for  three  hours,  ere  any  attempt  is  made  to  draw  off  the  wort     It  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  water  be  added  to  the  malt,  or  the  malt  to  the  water ;  but  the  tem- 
perature of  this  latter  is  of  great  importance.     In  mild  or  warm  weather  a  heat  of  175° 
Fahr.  is  sufficient;  but,  in  winter,  180°  will  be  requisite,  as  the  malt  then  cools  down 
the  average  heat  more  than  in  summer;  in  either  case,  the  temperature,  after  mixing, 
should  not  exceed  nor  fall  much  short  of  170°  Fahr.    At  the  expiration  of  three  hours, 
this  wort  may  be  withdrawn  into  a  proper  vessel,  or  under-back,  where  it  must  be 
kept  warm.     Its  specific  gravity  should  be  about  1*092,  or  weigh  33  lbs.  per  barrel 
more  than  water.     So  soon  as  the  first  wort  has  been  withdrawn  (and  the  quantity  of 
which  is  seldom  more  than  £ths  of  the  water  employed),  another  portion  of  water  must 
be  poured  upon  the  malt  in  the  ratio  of  about  eight  gallons  to  the  bushel  of  malt  em- 
ployed, and  of  a  temperature  somewhat  higher  than  the  first     After  standing  two 
hours  this  is  drained  away,  like  the  first*  when  a  quantity  of  boiling  water  is  slowly 
trickled  down  upon  the  grains  from  an  apparatus  called  a  "sparger,*"  until  the  wort, 
which  flows  away,  ceases  to  possess  any  appreciable  gravity  beyond  that  of  water.  The 
worts  are  then  mixed  together,  in  these  cases,  where  table  beer  is  not  made,  and  the 
whole  reduced,  by  boiling,  to  the  desired  gravity  of  the  beer  meant  to  be  brewed. 
Where  table  beer,  however,  is  manufactured,  the  strong  worts  are  kept  apart  and  the 
weak  ones  alone  are  fermented  for  this  purpose.     In  both  cases,  the  strong  beers  are 
brewed  from  worts  having  a  technical  weight  of  from  20  to  36  lbs.  per  barrel     It  has 
long  been  supposed,  that  wort,  as  usually  manufactured,  consisted  chiefly  of  sugar,  but 
this  is  a  great  error,  for  there  is  seldom  so  much  as  one-third  of  all  the  extract  in  wort 
saccharified.    The  ordinary  proportion  is,  one  part  of  grape-sugar  and  three  of  dextrine. 
MALT  KILN  (Darre,  Germ.)    The  improved  malt  kiln  of  Pistorius  is  represented, 
fig.  884,  in  a  top  view ;  Jig.  885,  in  a  longitudinal  view  and  section ;  and  Jig.  866,  in 
transverse  section,    a  a  are  two  quadrangular  smoke  flues,  constructed  of  fire-tiles,  or 
fire-stones,  and  covered  with  iron  plates,  over  which  a  pent-house  roof  is  laid;  the 
whole  bound  by  the  cross-pieces  b  {Jigs.  885,  886.)    These  floes  are  built  above  a  grating 
c  r.y  which  commences  at  c  ;  in  front  of  c'  there  is  a  bridge  of  bricks.     Instead  of  such  a 
brick    flue  covered  with    plates,  iron    pipes  may  be  used,  covered  with  semi-c.lin- 
drical  tiles,  to  prevent  the  malt  that  may  happen  to  fall  from  being  burned,     d  d  are 
the  breast  walls  of  the  kiln,  3  feet  high,  furnished  with  two  apertures  shut  with  iitm 
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j  through  which  the  malt  that  dropB  down  may  be  removed  from  time  to  time. 
« ia  a  beam  of  wood  lying  on  the  breast  wall,  against  which  the  hurdles  are  laid  down 
slantingly  towards  the  back  wall  of  the  kiln;  //are  two  vertical  fines  left  in  the 
substance  of  the  walls,  through  which  the  hot  air,  discharged  by  open  pipes  laid  in  a 
subjacent  furnace,  rises  into  the  space  between  the  pent- house  roof  and  the  iron  plates. 
and  is  thence  allowed  to  issue  through  nperturcs  in  the  side*,  g  is  the  discharge  fine  in 
the  back  wall  of  the  kiln  for  the  air  now  saturated  with  moisture ;  A  is  the  smoke-pipe, 
from  which  the  smoke  passes  into  the  anterior  flue  a,  provided  with  a  slide-plate,  for 
modifjras-  the  draught;  the  smoke  thence  flows  off  through  a  flue  fitted  also  with  a 
damper-plate  into  the  chimney  ».  k  is  the  smoke-pipe  of  a  subsidiary  fire,  in  case  no 
smoke  should  pass  through  h.  The  iron  pipes  are  11  inches  in  diameter,  the  air-flues/,  5 
inches,  and  the  smoke-pipe  h,  10  inches  square ;  the  brick  flues  JO  inches  wide,  and  the 
usual  height  of  bricks. 

MALTHA ;  Bitume  Ghtftneux,  or  mineral  pitch.  It  is  a  soft  glutinous  substance,  with 
the  smell  of  pitch.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  leaves  a  bituminous  residuum ;  as  also  in 
aaptha,  and  oil  of  turpentine.    It  seems  to  be  inspissated  petroleum. 

MANGANESE  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Mongan,  Braimsteinmetal,  Germ.)  is  a  grayish-white 
metal,  of  a  fine-grained  fracture,  very  hard,  very  brittle,  with  considerable  lustre,  of 
•pec.  grav.  8*013,  and  requiring  for  fusion  the  extreme  heat  of  160°  Wedgewood.  It 
should  be  kept  in  closely  stoppered  bottles,  under  naptha,  like  potassium,  because  with 
contact  of  air  it  speedily  gets  oxydized,  and  falls  into  powder.  It  decomposes  water 
•lowly  at  common  temperatures,  and  rapidly  at  a  red  heat.  Pure  oxyde  of  manganese 
can  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  only  in  small  quantities,  by  mixing  it  with  lamp 
black  and  oil  into  a  dough,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  the  intense  heat  of  a  smith's 
forge,  in  a  luted  crucible;  which  must  be  shaken  occasionally  to  favor  the  ag- 
glomeration of  the  particles  into  a  button.  Thus  procured,  it  contains,  however,  a  little 
carbon. 

Mansranese  is  susceptible  of  five  degrees  of  oxygenation. 

1.  The  protoxyde  may  be  obtained  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  by  precipitation  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  expelling  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  washed  and  dried  car- 
bonate, by  calcination  in  a  close  vessel  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  taking  care  that  no 
air  have  access  during  the  cooling.  It  is  a  pale  green  powder,  which  slowly  attracts 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  becomes  brown ;  on  which  account  it  should  be  kept  in  glass 
tubes  containing  hydrogen,  and  hermetically  sealed.  It  consists  of  77*57  metal  and  22*43 
oxyeen.  It  forms  with  24  per  cent,  of  water  a  white  hydrate ;  and  with  acids,  saline 
compound* ;  which  are  white,  pink,  or  amethyst  colored.  They  have  a  bitter,  acerb  taste, 
and  afford  with  f}dro?enated  sulphuret  of  ammonia  a  flesh-red  precipitate,  but  with 
caustic  alkalis,  one  which  soon  turns  brown-red,  and  eventually  black. 

2.  The  dentoxyde  of  manganese  exists  native  in  the  mineral  called  BrawiHe;  but  it  may 
be  prceured  either  by  calcining,  at  a  red  heat,  the  proto-nitrate,  or  by  spontaneous  oxydize- 
ment  of  the  protoxyde  m  the  air.  It  is  black ;  when  finely  pulverized,  dark  brown,  and 
is  convertible,  on  being  heated  in  acids,  into  protoxyde,  with  disengagement  of  oxygen  gas. 
It  consist*  of  69*75  metal,  and  30*25  oxygen.  It  forms,  with  10  per  cent,  of  water,  a  liver- 
brown  hydrate,  which  occurs  native  under  the  name  of  Manganite.  It  dissolves  readily 
in  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  but  in  few  others.  This  oxyde  constitutes  a  bronze  ground  in 
calico-printing. 

3.  Peroxyde  of  manganese;  Bravnstein,  occurs  abundantly  in  nature.  It  gives  out 
ssy*en  freely  when  heated,  and  becomes  an  oxydulated  deutoxyde.  It  consists  of  63*36 
metal,  and  36-64  oxygen. 

4.  Manganeric  acid  forms  green-colored  salts,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  insulated  from 
the  bases.     It  consists  of  63*55  metal,  and  46*45  oxygen. 

5.  //yperm«agoae«tc  tfeii  consists  of  49*70  metal,  and  50*30  oxygen. 

Ores  of  manganese.— There  are  two  principal  ores  of  this  metal  which  occur  in  great 
masse* ;  the  peroxyde  and  the  hydrated  oxyde ;  the  first  of  which  is  frequently  found  in 
primitive  formations. 

1.  MetiUoiie  oxyde  of  manganese;  pyrolusite,  or  gray  manganese  ore;  has  a  metallic 
lustre,  a  steel  gray  color,  and  affords  a  black  powder.  Spec.  grav.  4*85.  Scratches  calc- 
spar.  ft  effervesces  briskly  with  borax  at  the  blow-pipe,  in  consequence  of  the  disengage- 
aeat  of  oxygen  gas.  This  is  the  most  common  ore  of  manganese,  and  a  very  valuable 
sue,  b?tng  the  substance  mostly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  chloride  of  lime  and  of 
iinu?las*.  It  is  the  peroxyde.  Great  quantities  are  found  near  Tavistock,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  Lauaceston,  in  Cornwall. 

2.  Bravnitty  is  a  dark  brown  substance,  of  a  glassy  metallic  lustre,  affording  a  brown 
powder.  Spec.  grav.  4*8.  It  scratches  feldspar ;  but  is  scratched  by  quartz.  Infusible 
at  the  blow-pipe,  and  effervesces  but  slightly  when  fused  with  glass  of  borax.  It  is  the 
ceutoxy  ie.    It  gives  out  at  a  red  heat  only  3  per  cent  of  oxygen. 

3.  MangaxiU,  or  hydroxyde  of  manganese  •  is  brownish-black  or  iron-black,  powder 
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brown,  with  somewhat  of  a  metallic  lustre.  Spec.  grav.  4*3.  Scratches  floor  *pa*j 
affords  water  by  calcination  in  a  glass  tube ;  infusible  at  the  blow-pipe ;  and  **ffervesces 
slightly  when  fused  with  glass  of  borax.  It  consists  of  about  90  of  deutoxyde,  and  10 
of  water. 

4.  HaussmanUt,  black  braunstein ;  is  brownish-black,  affords  a  reddish-brown  pow- 
der. Spec.  grav.  4*7 ;  scratches  fluor  spar ;  infusible  at  the  blow-pipe ;  does  not  effer- 
vesce when  fused  with  borax.  It  is  a  deutoxyde.  This  is  a  rare  mineral,  and  of  no  value 
to  the  arts. 

5.  Barytic  oxydt  of  manganese  ;  fibrous  toad.  It  is  a  combination  of  deutoxyde  and 
peroxyde,  with  some  baryta. 

6.  Manganese  blende,  or  sulphuret  of  manganese ;  has  a  metallic  aspect ;  is  black,  or 
dark  steel  gray ;  spec  grav.  3*95  j  has  no  cleavage ;  cannot  be  cut ;  infusible,  but  affords 
after  being  roasted  distinct  evidence  of  manganese,  by  giving  a  violet  tinge  to  soda  at  the 
blow-pipe.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  solution  yields  a  white  precipitate  with  the  ferro-cya- 
nide  of  potassium.    It  consists  of  sulphur  63*65 ;  manganese  66*35. 

7.  Carbonate  of  manganese ;  dudogite.  Spec.  grav.  3-4 ;  affords  a  green  frit  by  (Vision 
with  carbonate  of  soda ;  is  soluble  with  some  effervescence  in  nitric  acid ;  solution  when 
freed  from  iron  by  succinate  of  ammonia,  gives  a  white  precipitate,  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium.  It  consists  of  28  carbonic  acid,  56  protoxyde  of  manganese,  5*4  of  lime,  4*5 
protoxyde  of  iron,  and  0*8  magnesia. 

8.  Hydrosilicate  of  manganese  is  a  black  metallic  looking  substance,  which  yields  a 
yellowish-brown  powder,  and  water  by  calcination ;  is  acted  upon  by  muriatic  acid,  but 
affords  no  chlorine.    It  consists  of  silica  25 ;  protoxyde  of  manganese  60 ;  water  13. 

9.  Ferriferous  phosphate  of  manganese  is  brown  or  black.  Spec.  grav.  3-6 ;  scratches 
fluor ;  affords  by  calcination  a  very  little  of  an  acid  water  which  corrodes  glass ;  very 
fusible  at  the  blow-pipe  into  a  black  metalloid  magnetic  bead ;  is  acted  upon  by  nitric 
acM;  solution  >ts  fall  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  which  tested 
by  soda  is  shown  to  be  manganese.  It  consists  of  phosphoric  acid  32*78 ;  protoxyde  of 
iron  31*90;  protoxyde  of  manganese  32*60;  phosphate  of  lime  3*2.  Another  phosphate 
called  hwreaulite,  contains  38  of  phosphoric  acid ;  11*10  of  protoxyde  of  iron;  32*85  of 
protoxyde  of  manganese,  and  18  of  water. 

Black  wad}  is  the  old  English  name  of  the  hydrated  peroxyde  of  manganese.  Il 
occurs  in  various  imitative  shapes,  in  froth-like  coatings  upon  other  minerals,  as  also 
massive.  Some  varieties  possess  imperfect  metallic  lustre.  The  external  color  is 
brown  of  various  shades,  and  similar  in  the  streak,  only  shining.  It  is  opaque,  very 
scctile,  soils  and  writes.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  3*7.  Mixed  with  linseed  oil  into 
a  dough,  black  wad  forms  a  mass  that  spontaneously  inflames.  H  variety  from  the 
Hartz,  analyzed  by  Klaproth,  afforded  peroxyde  of  manganese  68;  oxyde  of  iron  6*5; 
water  17*5 ;  carbon  1 ;  barytes  and  silica  9.  The  localities  of  black  wad  are  particu- 
larly Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  the  Hartz,  and  Piedmont.  I  have  analyzed  many 
varieties  of  the  black  wad  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  bleaching  salt  and  flint  glass, 
and  have  found  few  of  them  so  rich  in  peroxyde  of  manganese  as  the  above.  Very 
generally  they  contained  no  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  oxyde  of  iron,  8  or  9  of  silica,  about 
7  of  water,  and  the  remainder  amounting  to  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  peroxyde. 

M .  Gay  Lussac  has  proposed  to  determine  the  commercial  value  of  manganese  ore, 
by  the  quantity  of  chlorine  which  it  affords  when  treated  with  liquid  muriatic  acid.  He 
places  the  manganese  powder  in  a  small  retort  or  matrass,  pours  over  It  the  acid,  and  the 
chlorine  being  disengaged  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  is  transmitted  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining milk  of  lime  or  potash  water.  Tins  liquor  is  afterwards  poured  into  a  dilute 
solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo ;  and  the  quantity  of  chlorine  is  inferred  from  the  quantity 
of  the  blue  solution  which  is  discolored.     I  pass  the  chlorine  into  test  solution  of  indigo. 

The  manufacturer  of  flint  glass  uses  a  small  proportion  of  the  black  manganese  ore* 
to  correct  the  green  tinge  which  his  glass  is  apt  to  derive  from  the  iron  present  in  the 
sand  he  employs.  To  him  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  get  a  native  manganese  con- 
taining as  little  iron  oxide  as  possible;  since  in  fact  the  color  or  limpidity  of  his  pro- 
duct will  depend  altogether  upon  that  circumstance. 

Sulphate  of  manganese  has  been  of  late  years  introduced  into  calico  printing,  to  give 
a  chocolate  or  bronze  impression.  It  is  easily  formed  by  heating  the  black  oxide, 
mixed  with  a  little  ground  coal,  with  sulphuric  acid.    See  Calico  Peintino. 

The  peroxide  of  manganese  is  used  also  in  the  formation  of  glass  pastes,  and  in 
making  the  black  enamel  of  pottery.    See  Oxalic  Acid. 

The  recovery  of  manganese  in  the  etate  of  peroxide  for  the  chemical  arts,  in  which 
it  is  so  extensively  consumed,  has  been  long  a  desideratum  in  manufactures. 

M.  de  Sussex  pretends  to  reconvert  the  residuum  that  is  left  after  the  disengage- 
ment of  chlorine  or  oxygen  from  manganese,  and  which  is  a  product  of  litUe  or 
no  value,  into  a  substance  of  great  value,  namely,  that  superoxide  of  manganese 
which  is  peculiarly  fitted,  by  the  large  proportion  of  oxygen  it  contains,  to  serva 
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the  purpose  of  Affording  either  chlorine  or  oxygen  gae  again,  according  to  the  process 
it  is  subsequently  subjected  to.  The  said  residuary  matters,  after  the  extrication  of 
the  chlorine  in  tie  manufacture  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder,  and  of  chlo- 
rate or  hyperoxymuriate  of  pobuJh,  consist  principally  of  chloride  and  sulphate  of 
manganese ;  but  as  these  residuums  may  and  have  oeen  occasionally  converted  more 
or  !♦**  into  sulphuret  of  manganese  when  they  are  used  to  purify  coal  gas  from  its 
sulphur  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  patentee  includes  not  only  the  above  sulphate 
ana  chloride,  but  also  the  sulphuret  of  manganese,  among  the  waste  or  refuse  products, 
which  he  converts  into  a  valuable  peroxide  of  that  metal.  He  applies,  moreover,  this 
invention  to  the  conversion  of  all  oxides,  carbonate*,  and  other  combinations  of  man- 
ganese whatever,  whether  native  or  factitious,  which  contain  the  metal  in  an  inferior 
state  of  oxidation,  into  a  superoxide  of  manganese,  adapted  to  produce  chlorine  by 
the  agency  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxygen  by  the  agency  either  of  heat  alone,  or  of 
heat  along  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  MSHSftsr  in  which  the  said  invention  is  to  be  carried  into  execution  is  as  follows : 

The  conversion  of  manganese,  whether  combined  or  uncombined  from  a  lower  state 
of  oxidation  into  the  higher  state  of  superoxide,  is  effected  by  two  distinct  operations. 
First,  it  is  well  known  that  when  peroxide  of  manganese,  called  in  its  purest  native 
state,  pyrolurite,  and  also  gray  manganese  ore,  is  digested  with  hydrochloric  or  mu- 
riatic acid,  the  oxygen  of  the  metal  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  to  form 
water,  and  leave  the  chlorine  of  the  acid  free,  while  the  manganese,  thus  partially 
stripped  of  its  oxygen,  combines  with  the  rest  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  a  mu- 
riate of  manganese.  Likewise,  when  more  or  less  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium),  and  peroxide  of  mauganese,  are  so  mixed  and  treated  as  to  be 
made  to  react  60  one  another  the  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  disengaged,  is  converted 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  manganese  into  water  and  chlorine,  while  both  the  soda  pro- 
duced from  the  common  salt,  and  the  partially  deoxidized  manganese,  combine  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  into  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  manganese.  He  converts 
either  the  chloride,  sulphate,  sulphuret,  or  carbonate,  into  a  sesquioxide  or  deutoxide 
of  manganese,  by  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  processes; — First,  be  subjects 
dried  chloride  of  manganese  to  a  strong  heat,  produced  either  by  the  united  action  of 
burning  fuel,  and  a  jet  or  jets  of  an  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  or  of  a  stream  of  atmos- 
pheric air  thrown  upon  the  burning  fuel  by  a  fan  or  other  suitable  impulsive  power, 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  blowpipe  or  blast-furnace,  in  which  the  chemical  decomposi- 
tion and  reaction  are  rendered  quicker  and  more  complete.  The  furnace  is  constructed 
like  an  ordinary  reverberatory  furnace,  with  the  addition  of  a  box  or  chest  of  iron 
open  at  topv  set  in  the  fire-place,  close  to  the  bridge,  which  box  is  filled  with  iron 
turnings,  borings,  or  other  small  fragments  of  iron,  upon  which,  in  their  strongly  ig- 
nited state,  water  is  allowed  to  trickle  or  drop  down  slowly  from  a  pipe,  so  as  as  to 
be  decomposed,  and  to  disengage  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  which  is  impelled  over  the 
bridge  of  the  furnace  upon  the  hearth  by  means  of  a  fan  or  other  blowing  machine 
acting  at  the  entrance  or  door  of  the  fire-place  The  manner  in  which  the  furnace  is 
regulated  is  as  follows: — The  fuel,  either  common  coals,  coke,  anthracite,  wood,  tur£ 
&c^  is  first  lighted  upon  the  grate,  and  being  subjected  to  the  blast  of  air,  soon  creates 
such  a  tempo  rata  re  as  to  raise  the  box  of  iron  turnings  to  a  red-white  heat,  in  which 
state  the  water  being  allowed  to  trickle  down  into  the  said  box,  is  decomposed  with 
the  copious  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  chloride  of  manganese  may  be  ex- 
posed on  the  hearth  of  the  reverberatory  furnace  either  in  a  more  or  less  concentrated 
liquid  state,  or  in  a  dry  state,  to  the  action  of  the  intensely  powerful  flame,  generated 
as  above  described,  and  becomes  thereby  decomposed  by  the  hydrogen,  with  the  dis- 
engagement of  its  chlorine  in  the  state  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  muriatic  acid  gas,  while 
the  remaining  protoxide  of  manganese  becomes  at  the  same  time  oxidized  into  the 
deot<»xide.  The  hydroclorio  acid  gas  disengaged  is  condensed  by  means  of  vaults 
or  large  chimneys,  containing  wet  coke  or  flint  nodules  in  the  way  often  practised 
in  soda  manufactories.  Instead  of  the  above-described  hydrogen  flame,  he  employs 
sometimes  a  simple  reverberatory  furnace  with  ordinary  roel,  either  with  or  without 
blast*  in  which  he  resolves  the  chloride  of  manganese  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  per- 
oxide of  manganeae,  but  he  prefers  the  compound  flame  of  hydrogen  and  ordinary  fuel 

In  his  second  proeesa,  instead  of  acting  on  chloride  of  manganese  by  the  flame  of 
combustible  matter  on  the  hearth  of  a  furnace,  he  subjects  the  chloride  of  manganese, 
put  into  fire-clay  retorts,  to  an  intense  heat,  by  which  he  expels  the  chlorine  partly 
in  the  state  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  partly  of  chlorine,  and  the  manganese  left  in  the 
retort*  may  be  afterwards  peroxidixea  by  a  process  to  be  presently  described. 

In  his  third  proeesa  he  mixes  together  chloride  of  manganese  sua  carbonate  of  lime, 
or  quicklime,  in  the  proper  equivalent  proportions  for  mutual  decomposition,  and  he 
subjects  that  mixture  to  the  strong  heat  of  the  above-described  comiwund  hydrogen 
flame,  whereby  he  obtains  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium  (muriate  of  lime),  and  oxide 
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of  manganese,  which  he  peroxidases  by  a  process  about  to  be  described.  Magnesia,  or 
mignesian  limestone,  may  be  substituted  for  lime,  or  its  carbonate,  in  this  process. 
When  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  used  with  rather  too  low  a  heat  in  the  furnace,  carbon- 
ate of  manganese  may  be  formed.  In  all  cases,  the  resulting  mixture  of  chloride  of 
calcium  or  magnesium,  and  oxide  of  manganese  is  to  be  treated  with  water,  so  as  to 
dissolve  out  the  said  chlorides,  and  leave  the  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  decomposing  Bulphate  of  manganese,  however  formed,  so 
as  to  obtain  from  it  an  oxide  of  manganese,  to  be  peroxidized  by  an  after  process: — 

He  mixes  the  sulphate  of  manganese  with  sawdust,  ground  coke  or  charcoal,  or  any 
like  combustible  matter,  only  in  such  proportion  as  to  be  capable  of  decomposing  the 
sulphuric  acid  present,  when  the  mixture  is  subjected  to  a  strong  calcining  heat  in  re- 
torts of  iron,  or  preferably  of  fire-clay,  whereby  he  obtains  a  suiphuret  of  manganese, 
mixed  with  more  or  less  oxide  of  manganese.  He  finishes  this  operation  by  introduc- 
ing into  the  said  residuary  mixture,  fragments  of  coke,  charcoal  or  coal,  and  continu- 
ing the  application  of  heat  for  some  time,  while  the  mouth  of  the  retoiw  is  left  open, 
whereby  lie  desulphurates  the  manganese  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  converts  its 
suiphuret  into  an  oxide.  In  case  any  salt,  or  other  compound  of  soda,  should  have  been 
mixed  with  the  sulphate  of  manganese,  the  soda  compound  is  to  be  separated  from 
the  manganese  by  means  of  water,  after  the  above-described  calcination  in  the  retorts, 
The  suiphuret  of  manganese  sometimes  produced  in  coal  gas  works,  as  a  residuum  of 
the  purification  of  the  gas,  may  be  desulphuruted  in  retorts  as  above  described,  or  pre- 
ferably by  exposing  it  mixed  with  pieces  of  coke,  charcoal,  coal  or  wood,  on  the  hearth 
of  the" above-described  reverberatory  hydrogen  furnace.  The  coke,  Ac,  should  be  used 
not  in  powder,  but  in  distinct  pieces,  whereby  it  may  be  readily  separated  from  the 
oxide  oi  manganese  afterward*,  either  by  a  sieve  or  other  suitable  means. 

The  following  is  his  manner  of  performing  the  second  operation,  or  series  of  opera- 
tions, whereby  he  converts  the  deutoxide  of  manganese  produced  in  the  before-des- 
cribed processes,  as  also  all  lower  oxides  and  the  carbonated  oxide  of  manganese,  whe- 
ther natural  or  factitious,  into  a  superoxide  fit  for  affording  chlorine  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxygen  by  heat ;  and  he  produces  the  said  peroxidisement  in 
one  or  other  of  the  three  following  ways.  First,  he  converts  the  saia  oxides  or  carbon- 
ates from  thfe*  lower  to  the  much  higher  state  of  oxidation  of  an  acid  of  manganese, 
by  subjecting  a  mixture  of  them  with  alkaline  matters,  such  as  potash  or  soda,  either 
caustic  or  carbonated,  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  to  the  joint  agency  of 
heat  and  atmospherical  oxygen,  which  may  or  may  not  be  impelled  and  diffused  by 
mechanical  means.  He  finds  that  about  one  part  of  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  man- 
ganese, mixed  with  about  three  parts  of  alkaline  matter,  forms  a  suitable  proportion 
for  the  production  of  an  acid  of  manganese.  The  said  mixture  fuses  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  manganate  or  permanganate  of  potash  or  soda,  according  as  one  or  other  al- 
kali has  been  used  in  the  mixture.  The  fused  mass  is  run  or  laded  out  of  the  furnace, 
and  when  cooled  is  dissolved  in  hot  water.  This  solution,  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
chameleon  mineral,  on  being  exposed  freely  to  the  air,  becomes  decomposed,  by  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  into  peroxide  of  manganese,  which  precipitates  in  a 
black  powder,  and  carbonated  alkali  which  remains  in  solution.  Where  carbonie 
acid  can  be  conveniently  procured  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  the  above  described  decom- 
position of  the  chameleon  mineral  may  be  promoted  by  a  due  application  of  the  said 
acid  gas.  Or,  otherwise,  the  alkaline  oicarbonates  obtained  from  a  preceding  decom- 
position of  chameleon  mineral  may  be  employed  for  decomposing  a  fresh  made  solution 
of  the  said  chameleon,  whereby  a  precipitate  of  peroxide  of  manganese  is  immedi- 
ately obtained.  The  supernatant  alkaline  liquor  is  in  all  cases  decanted  or  rnn  ofl; 
and  reserved  for  subsequent  use.  He  also  decomposes  chameleon  mineral  with  the 
production  of  peroxide  of  manganese  by  the  action  of  various  organic  products,  such 
as  starchy  or  gummy  matters,  but  he  greatly  prefers  to  effect  the  desired  produc- 
tion of  peroxide  of  manganese  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  an  alkaline  bicarbonate. 
His  second  method  of  producing  peroxide  of  manganese  from  its  lower  oxide  or  car 
bonate,  consists  in  subjecting  a  mixture  of  about  one  equivalent  chemical  proportion 
of  either  of  these,  and  about  one  equivalent  of  lime,  to  the  chlorine  expelled  by 
heat  from  chloride  of  manganese,  contained  in  the  retort,  as  heretofore  described 
Or,  by  treating  one  equivalent  proportion  of  that  lower  oxide  of  manganese,  called 
by  chemists  sesquioxiae  or  deutoxide,  with  one-half  of  an  equivalent  proportion  of 
aqueous  or  liquid  hydrochloric  acid,  he  obtains  simultaneously  one-half  of  au  equiva- 
lent proportion  of  protochloride  of  manganese  in  s  lution,  ana  one-half  an  equivalent 
of  peroxide  in  the  state  of  a  black  powder.  A  like  reaction,  with  the  production  of 
a  solution  of  protochloride  of  manganese,  and  black  peroxide,  may  be  effected  by 
treating  the  said  sesquioxide  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  in  one  vessel,  and  trans* 
mitting  therefrom  the  chlorine  disengaged  into  another  vessel,  containing  a  like  see* 
quioxide  in  a  moist  state. 
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The  third  method  of  converting  into  peroxide  of  manganese  its  lower  oxide  or  car* 
borate  consist*  in  directing  over  the  surface  of  either  of  these,  in  a  moist  state,  the 
deutoxidc  of  azote,  frequently  called  nitrous  gas,  which  is  obtained  us  a  waste  product 
is  certain  chemical  operations,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid,  or  nitrate  of  lead, 
or  of  copper,  Ac 

In  this  eaae,  the  nitrous  gas  becomes  reduced  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation,  and  by 
imparting  oxygen  to  the  lower  oxide  of  manganese,  converts  it  into  peroxide 

MANGANESE,  OXIDE  OF;  for  a  simple  method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  this 
substance  in  the  production  of  chlorine,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  chlorides  and 
chlorate*,  aee  CHzmsrar  Simplified. 

MANGLE.  (Calandre,  Fr. ;  Mangel*  Germ.)  This  is  a  well  known  machine  for 
smoothing  table  cloths,  table  napkins,  as  well  as  linen  and  cotton  furniture.  As 
anally  made,  it  consists  of  an  oblong  rectangular  wooden  chest,  filled  with  stones, 
which  load  ik  to  a  degree  of  pressure  that  it  should  exercise  upon  the  two  cylinders 
on  which  it  Ast%  and  which,  by  rolling  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  linen  spread 
upon  a  polished  table  underneath,  render  it  smooth  and  level  The  moving  wheel, 
being  furnished  with  teeth  upon  both  surfaces  of  its  periphery,  and  having  a  notch  cut 
out  at  one  part,  allows  a  pinion,  uniformly  driven  in  one  direction,  to  act  alternately 
upon  its  outside  and  inside,  so  as  to  cause  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  chest  This 
elegant  and  much  admired  English  invention,  called  the  mangle-wheel,  has  been  in- 
troduced with  great  advantage  into  the  machinery  of  the  textile  manufactures. 

Mr.  Warenpv  of  Dartford,  obtained  a  patent  several  years  ago  for  a  mangle,  in  which 
tike  linen  being  rolled  round  a  cylinder  revolving  in  stationary  bearings,  is  pressed 
downwards  by  heavy  weights  hung  upon  its  axes,  against  a  curved  bed,  made  to  slide 
to  and  fro,  or  traverse  from  right  to  left*  and  left  to  right  alternately. 

Mr.  Hubie,  of  York,  patented  in  June,  1832,  another  form  of  mangle,  consisting  of 
three  rollers  placed  one  above  another  in  a  vertical  frame,  the  axle  of  the  upper  roller 
bring  pressed  downwards  by  a  powerful  spring.  The  articles  intended  to  be  smoothed 
are  introduced  into  the  machine  by  passing  them  under  the  middle  rolller,  which  is 
made  to  revolve  by  means  of  fly  wheel ;  the  pinion  upon  whose  axis  works  in  a  large 
toothed  wheel  fixed  to  the  shaft  of  the  same  roller.  The  linen,  Ac  is  lapped  as  usual 
in  protecting  cloths.    This  machine  is  merely  a  small  Calender.  ' 

MANIFOLD  BELL-PULL.  (Exhibition.)  45  Bryden  and  Sons,  Rote  Street,  Edin* 
freryft.  Inventor*  and  Manufacturer*. — A  manifold  bell-pull  constructed  upon  an  en- 
tirely new  plan,  by  which  one  pull  is  made  to  ring  bells  in  any  number  of  rooms. 
When  the  pointer  is  placed  opposite  to  any  name  on  the  dial  plate,  and  knob  pulled 
out,  the  bell  ia  then  rung  in  the  room  indicated. 

An  improved  circular  telegraph  bell  having  two  dials,  numbered  in  the  same  man- 
ner, by  means  of  which  eight  different  clerks  or  workmen  may  be  called. 

An  air  signal  mouth  piece  and  bell,  by  blowing  into  the  mouth-piece  the  bell  is  rung, 
at  aay  distance  less  than  1,000  feet  Tliis  is  an  improved  method  of  ringing  a  bell  in 
places  too  distant  or  not  suited  for  working  cranks  and  wires. 

A  single  voice  tube  mouth-piece  and  bell-pull.  When  drawn  out  the  tube  orifice  is 
opened,  and  the  signal  bell  being  rung,  the  attendant  is  called  to  the  other  end  of  the 
tube. 

A  revolving  mouth-piece  for  voice  tubes,  with  bell-pull  combined ;  contrived  so 
that  one  mouth-piece  connects  with  six  or  any  greater  number  of  voice  tubes,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  similar  number  of  bella 

Specimen  of  a  self-closing  valve  mouth-piece  for  voice  tube ;  and  of  a  spring  covered 
mocth-piece  for  voice  tube. 

MANIOC,  ia  the  Indian  name  of  the  nutritious  matter  of  the  shrub  jatropha  tnani- 
AaC,  from  which  cassava  and  tapioca  are  made  in  the  West  Indies. 

MAUN  A,  ia  the  concrete  saccharine  juice  of  the  Fraxinu*  orma,  a  tree  much  culti- 
vated in  Sicily  and  Calabria.     It  is  now  little  used,  and  that  only  in  medicine. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY,  during  the  Last  and  Present  Century,  by  Win. 
Fsirbairn,  Esq.,  F.  R.  &,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. — If  we  take,  I  will  not 
say  a  statistical,  but  a  very  cursory  view  of  the  recent  position  of  Manchester  and 
the  surrounding  districts,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  and 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  we  shall  find  that  at  that  period  the  use- 
ful and  industrial  arts  were  comparatively  of  little  importance.  We  shall  also  find 
that  the  grafts  of  a  new,  and  above  all  others  an  important  branch  of  manufacturing 
industry  springing  into  existence.  I  have  no  returns  of  the  state  of  our  manufacturing 
industry  at  that  period,  hut  the  writings  of  one  of  our  earliest  and  most  intelligent 
spinnera,  to  whom  this  country  is  indebted  for  many  improvements  in  machinery,  Mr. 
John  Kennedy,  informs  us,  that  the  spinning  of  cotton  yarn  antecedent  to  the  year  1768, 
vae  of  an  exceedingly  limited  description.    That  gentleman  in  his  account  of  the  rise 
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and  progress  of  the  cotton  trade,  stated  that  the  hand-loom  as  a  machine  remained 
stationary  for  a  great  number  of  years  without  any  attempt  at  improvement  nntil  1760; 
when  Mr"  John  Kay,  of  Bolton,  first  introduced  the  fly-shuttle,  and  that  the  spinning 
of  cotton  yarn  from  that  period,  and  for  many  years  previous,  was  almost  entirely 
performed  by  the  family  of  the  manufacturer  at  his  own  nouse.  This  united  and  simple 
process  went  on  til!  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  their  labors,  and  to  separate  the 
weaving  from  the  spinning,  and  that  again  from  the  carding  and  other  preparatory 
processes.  This  division  of  labor  as  Mr.  Kennedy  truly  says,  led  to  improvements  in 
the  carding  and  spinning,  "by  first  introducing  simple  improvements  in  the  hand  instru- 
ments, with  which  they  performed  these  operations,  till  at  length  they  arrived  at  a  ma- 
chine, which,  though  rude  and  ill-constructed,  enabled  them  considerably  to  increase 
their  produce,"  Thus  it  was  that  improvements,  and  the  division  of  labor,  first  led  to 
the  factory  system,  and  that  splendid  and  extensive  process  which  at  the  present  mo- 
ment and  for  many  years  to  come  will  affect  the  destinies  of  nations,  from  1750  to 
1770,  when  Mr.  Hargreaves,  of  Blackburn,  first  introduced  his  spinning  jenny,  (by 
means  of  which  a  young  person  could  work  from  ten  to  twenty  spindles  instead  of 
one),  there  was  little  or  no  change,  but  a  very  material  alteration  took  place  shortly 


Crompton's  mule,  in  1780,  may  be  justly  c 
of  the  factory  system,  which  has  now  grown  to  such  colossal  dimensions,  as  to  rencfer 
it  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  extensive  systems  of  manufacture  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Mr.  Artwright  built  his  .first  mill  atCrom- 
ford  in  Derbyshire  (I  again  quote  from  Mr.  Kennedy)  "  in  1771.  It  was  driven  by  water, 
but  it  was  not  till  1790,  or  some  time  after,  when  the  steam  engine  of  Watt  came  into 
use,  that  the  cotton  trade  advanced  at  such  an  accelerated  speed,  as  to  render  its  in- 
crease and  present  magnitude  almost  beyond  conception.  This  immense  extension  is 
not  only  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  philosopher  and  statesman,  but  one  whieh  is 
likely  to  furnish  a  large  field  of  observation  for  the  future  historian  of  his  country." 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  statistics  of  the  cotton  trade  as  it  now  exists,  but 
simply  observe,  as  many  of  you  are  doubtless  better  informed  on  this  subject  than  my- 
self, that  I  am  within  the  mark,  when  I  state  that  no  less  than  31,500  bales  of  cotton 
are  consumed  weekly,  in  the  two  kingdoms,  England  and  Scotland;  that  nearly 
21,000,000  spindles  are  almost  constantly  in  motion,  spinning  upwards  of  105,000.000 
hank*,  or  50,000,000  miles  of  yarn  per  day — in  length  sufficient  to  circumscribe  the  globe 
2,000  times.  Out  of  this  immense  production  about  131,000,000  pounds  of  yarn  are 
exported ;  the  remainder  is  converted  into  cloth,  lace  and  other  textile  fabrics.  This 
marvellous  increase,  this  immense  extent  of  production  could  not  be  effected  without 
considerable  changes  in  the  prospects  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  condition 
of  society.  It  has  entirely  changed  the  position  of  the  resident  population  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  the  secluded  valleys,  farm-houses  and  cottages,  the  beauties  of  a  Lanca- 
shire landscape  of  the  lost  generation,  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  conversion  of 
villages  into  populous  towns,  with  innumerable  erections  which  resound  with  the 
busy  hum  of  the  spindle  and  the  shuttle.  Along  with  these  changes  we  see  a  new 
generation  springing  into  existence,  factories,  steam-engiues,  and  tall  chimneys  rising 
in  every  direction,  and  the  noise  and  smoke  which  meet  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the 
stranger  at  every  step  give  evidence  of  the  activity  and  prosperity  of  the  industrious 
hive,  which  at  some  future  time  in  English  history  will  announce  to  succeeding  gene- 
rations the  inventions  and  the  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  this  attempt  to  place  before  you  a  short  account  of  the  use  and  progress  of  onr 
national  industry,  I  must  not  forget  that  yarn,  however  finely  or  dexterously  spun  is 
not  cloth ;  and  here  we  enter  upon  another,  and  equally  ingenious  process.  The  yarn 
must  be  woven  before  it  is  fit  for  use,  and  we  shall  be  weaving  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing as  well  as  elaborate  operations  of  the  useful  arts.  I  need  not  inform  you  that  the 
ancient  Hindoos,  Egyptians,  and  probably  the  early  Chinese  converted  their  yarn  into 
cloth.  The  Indian  and  Oriental  department  of  the  Great  Exhibition  exhibited  the  mode 
and  primitive  character  of  their  looms  and  other  implements,  whieh  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  from  the  earliest  periods,  without  chunge  or  im- 
provement to  the  present  day.  Looms  of  this  rude  construction  were  introduced  into 
Europe  during  the  first  glimpses  of  civilization,  and  for  many  centuries  even  the  most 
advanced  nations  were  content  to  use  the  same  instruments,  almost  without  improve- 
ment, until  the  introduction  of  the  flying  shuttle  and  the  subsequent  invention  of  Hall 
and  Arkwright  opened  a  new  and  untrodden  field  for  improvements  in  every  depart- 
ment of  art  and  manufacture.  Tower  looms  at  that  period  were  unknown,  and  although 
attempts  were  made  by  Mr.  Ciirtwright,  as  early  as  1774,  to  convert  the  hand  loom 
into  a  machine  to  be  moved  by  power,  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury that  the  power-loom  assumed  its  present  form,  and  presented  that  intelligence  of 
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(  which  rendered  it  self-acting,  end  enabled  it  to  compete  with  the  hand-loom 
wearer.  From  that  time  (about  1810  or  1812),  we  may  date  the  commencement  of 
Chat  increase  to  which  that  important  branch  of  our  manufacture  was  extended.  The 
improvements  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennet  Woodcroft  and  other  for  weaving  twills  and 
similar  fabrics  created  new  expedients  and  applications,  and  greatly  increased  the  de- 
mand of  this  description  of  manufactures,  whilst  the  inventions  of  Jacquard  for  weav- 
ing figure']  cloth  startled  every  one  with  their  extreme  ingenuity  and  beauty,  and  accom- 
pliihed  the  perfection  of  machinery  for  the  production  of  textile  fabrics.  The  increase 
end  extent  of  cloth  manufactured  from  power-looms  may  be  estimated  from  official 
returns,  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Leonard  Horner.  There  are  now  at  work  in  the 
United  Kingdom  above  260,000  power-looms.  Now  as  each  loom  will  upon  the  aver- 
age form  five  to  six  pieces  of  cloth  per  week,  each  piece  28  yards  long,  say  25  yards 
a  day  per  loom,  we  have  260,000,  which  multiplied  by  25  gives  6,250,000  yards,  or 
3t*M  English  miles  of  cloth  per  day,  the  distance  between  Liverpool  and  New  York. 

Only  think  of  the  importance  and  extent  of  a  manufacture  that  employs  upwards  of 
12,000  hands  in  weaving  alone,  supplying  from  that  source  (the  power-loom)  an  an* 
anal  produce  of  cloth  that  would  extend  over  a  surface  in  a  direct  line  of  upwards  of 
U'OO.OOO  miles. 

But  although  much  has  been  done,  much  has  jet  to  be  accomplished  before  the 
supply  equals  the  demand.  It  must  appear  obvious  to  those  who  have  studied  and 
watched  the  unwearied  invention  and  continued  advancement  which  has  signalized 
the  exertions  of  our  engineering  and  mechanical  industry.  But  neither  difficulties  nor 
danger,  however  formidable,  can  stand  against  the  indomitable  spirit,  skill,  and  per- 
severan.-e  of  the  English  engineer;  nor  will  it  be^enied  that  the  ingenuity  and  never- 
failing  resources  of  our  mechanical  population  are  not  only  the  sinews  of  our  manu- 
fcetunss,  railways,  and  steamboats,  but  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  own  country. 

It  is  for  this  important  class,  that  I  have  ventured  to  address  you,  and  I  trust  the 
time  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  witness  establishments  suitable  for  their  educa- 
tion, such  as  will  teach  them  to  reason  and  to  think,  and  to  impart  that  knowledge 
essential  to  a  more  correct  acquaintance  with  physical  truth,  and  a  clearer  conception 
of  the  varied  manipulations  of  those  arts  in  which  consist  the  true  interests  of  the 
country. — lecture  *t  Manchester, 

MA &URE.  A  patent  for  an  excellent  article  of  this  kind  was  obtained  in  May, 
1842,  by  J.  R  Lawes,  Esq.,  for  a  full  description  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  CoraoLrrss.  He  decomposes  bones,  apatite,  and  other  subphosphates  of  lime 
by  mixing  them  in  powder  with  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  will  liberate  enough  of  the 
poosphonc  to  dissolve  the  phosphate  of  lime.  The  free  phosphoric  acid  is  thereby 
ready  to  combine  with  the  various  alkaline  earths  contained  in  the  soil,  while  the 
phosphate  of  lime  is  brought  to  a  state  of  more  minute  division  than  is  possible  by 
mechanical  means.  Mr.  Lawes  also  proposes  to  mix  the  above  soluble  superphosphate 
with  such  alkalis  as  are  deficient  in  the  soil,  and  thus  to  form  a  manure  adapted  to  fer- 
tilize it.  His  third  improvement  in  manure  is  the  formation  aud  application  of  a 
liquor  of  flints,  for  such  soils  as  are  deficient  in  soluble  silica.  The  last  compound  he 
considers  to  be  valuable  for  grounds  much  cropped  with  wheat  and  other  cereals  that 
reouire  a  good  deal  of  silica  for.  their  growth 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  this  most  important  subject  of  scientific  research, 
has  hitherto  been  treated  too  much  in  a  one-sided  manner ;  that  is,  either  by  individuals 
little  conversant  with  practical  farming,  or  by  farmers  little  acquainted  with  the  nature 
sf  soils,  and  the  changes  produced  on  them  bv  the  cultivation  of  different  orders  of  plants. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Association,  Professor  Liebig,  in  the  year  1840, 
first  promulgated  his  views  on  agriculture,  from  which  date  we  may  trace  a  spirit  of 
investigation  into  it,  such  as  had  not  previously  existed  in  this  country.  Among 
other  laborers  in  this  field1,  we  must  state  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Rothamstead,  in 
Hertfordshire,  was  occupied  several  years  prior  to  the  first  edition  of  Professor  Liebig's 
work,  in  investigating  the  action  of  different  chemical  combinations  when  applied  as 
manures,  to  the  most  important  crops  of  the  farm ;  and  having  ever  since  continued 
his  experimental  researches  with  ail  the  lights  of  science,  with  which  he  is  familiar, 
aided  oy  Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert,  a  skilful  analytical  chemist,  he  has  been  able  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  of  greater  value  and  precision  than  the  merely  theoretical  determinations 
of  the  German  professor.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  results 
of  Messrs.  Lawes  snd  Gilbert,  and  also  of  information  derived  from  intelligent  agri- 
cultural friends,  upon  every  variety  of  land  in  Great  Britain,  has  forced  upon  them 
opinions  different  from  those  of  Professor  Liebig,  on  some  important  points;  and  more 
especially,  in  relation  to  his  so-called  *'  mineral  theory,"  which  is  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence  to  be  found  at  page  211.  of  the  third  edition  of  his  work  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry ;  where  he  says  "  the  crops  on  a  field  diminish  or  increase  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  diminution  or  increase  of  the  mineral  substances  conveyed  to  it  in  manure." 

Of  the  vast  importance,  both  in  a  scientific  and  a  practical  point  of  view,  of  correct 
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ideas  on  the  subject  here  at  issue,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  manner  U 
which  the  professor  himself  speaks  of  the  mineral  theory  in  the  new  edition  of  his  let- 
ters on  chemistry.  Thus  at  page  482.,  he  says  of  the  agriculturists  of  England  that 
"sooner  or  later  they  must  see  that  in  the  so-called  mineral  theory  in  its  development 
and  ultimate  perfection  lies  the  whole  future  of  agriculture."  , 

"Looking  upon  the  subject  in  a  chemical  point  of  view  only,  it  would  seem  that  an 
analysis  of  the  soil  upon  which  crops  were  to  be  experimentally  grown,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  crop  should  be  the  first  points  ascertained,  with 
the  view  of  deciding  in  what  constituents  the  soil  was  deficient ;  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  more  systematic  course  of  field  experiments,  the  importance  of  these  points 
was  carefully  considered.  When  we  reflect,  however,  that  an  acre  of  soil  six  inches 
deep  may  be  computed  to  weigh  about  1,344,000  lbs.  (though  the  roots  of  plants  take 
a  much  wider  range  than  this),  and  taking  the  one  constituent  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen 
as  an  illustration,  that  in  adding  to  this  quantity  of  soil  a  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salt, 
containing  100  lbs.  of  ammonia,  which  would  be  an  unusually  heavy  and  very  effective 
dressing,  we  should  only  increase  the  per  centage  of  ammonia  in  tne  soil  by  0*0007,  it 
is  evident  that  our  methods  of  analysis  would  be  quite  incompetent  to  appreciate  the 
difference  between  the  soil  before  and  after  the  application, — that  is  to  say,  in  its  state 
of  exhaustion,  and  of  highly  productive  condition,  so  far  as  that  constituent  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  this  substance  on  wheat,  we  may  con- 
fidently assert  that  the  quantity  of  it  supposed  above  would  have  given  a  produce  at 
least  double  that  of  the  unmanured  land.  The  same  kind  of  argument  might,  indeed, 
be  adopted  in  reference  to  the  more  important  of  those  constituents  of  a  soil  which 
are  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  plants  grown  upon  it,  and  we  determined,  therefore,  to 
seek  our  results  in  another  manner.*  Indeed,  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
productive  quality  of  a  soil,  a's  derived  from  it*  per  centage  composition,  has  been  am- 
ply proved  by  the  results  of  analysis  which  have  been  published  during  the  last  ten 
years;  and  in  corroboration  we  need  only  refer  to  the  opinions  of  Professor  Magurs  on 
this  subject,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  chemist  to  the  '  Landcs-Ockonomie  Koliegium '  of 
Prussia,  has  published  the  results  of  many  analyses  of  soils.  The  truth  is,  that  little 
is  as  yet  known  of  what  a  soil  either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view  ; 
but  when  we  call  to  mind  the  investigations  of  Professor  Mulder,  in  relation  to  the 
organic  acids  found  in  soils,  and  of  Mr.  Way  and  others,  as  to  the  chemical  and  phy- 
sical properties  of  soils,  in  relation  to  the  atmosphere,  and  to  saline  substances  exposed 
to  their  action  in  solution,  we  may  at  least  anticipate  for  chemistry  that  she  will  ere 
long  throw  important  light  on  this  interesting  but  intricate  subject 

"In  our  field  experiments,  then,  we  have  been  satisfied  with  preserving  specimens  of 
the  soils  which  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  them,  and  have  sought  to  ascertain  their 
deficiency  in  regard  to  the  production  of  different  crops,  by  means  which  we  conceive 
to  be  not  only  far  more  manageable,  but  in  every  way  more  conclusive  ;ind  satisfac- 
tory in  their  result  To  illustrate, — what  is  termed  a  rotation  of  crops  is  at  least  of 
such  universality  in  the  farming  of  Great  Britain,  that  any  investigation  in  relation 
to  the  agriculture  of  that  country  may  safely  be  grounded  on  the  supposition  of  its 
adoption.  Let  us,  then,  direct  attention  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  chief  features  of 
rotations.  What  is  called  a  course  of  rotation  is  the  period  of  years  which  includes 
the  circle  of  all  the  different  crops  grown  in  that  rotation  or  alternation.  The  crops 
which  thus  succeed  each  other,  and  constitute  a  rotation,  may  be  two,  three,  four,  or 
more,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  judgment  of  the  farmer;  but  what- 
ever course  be  adopted,  no  individual  crop — wheat,  for  example,  is  grown  immediately 
succeeding  one  of  the  same  description,  out  it  is  sown  again  only  after  some  other 
crops  have  been  grown,  and  at  such  a  period  of  the  rotation,  indeed,  as  by  experience 
it  is  known  that  the  soil  will,  by  direct  manure  or  other  means,  have  recovered  its 
capability  of  producing  a  profitable  quantity  of  the  crop  in  question. 

"  On  carefully  considering  these  established  and  well-known  facts  of  agriculture,  it 
appeared  to  us  that,  by  taking  soils  either  at  the  end  of  the  rotation,  or  at  least  at 
that  period  of  it  when  the  ordinary  course  of  farming  farm-yard  manure  would  be 
added  before  any  further  crop  would  be  grown,  we  should  then  have  the  soils  in  what 
may  be  termed  a  normal,  or,  perhaps  better  still,  a  practically  and  agriculturally  ex- 
hausted state. 

"  Now,  if  it  is  found,  in  the  experience  of  the  farmer,  that  land  of  any  given  quality  with 
which  he  is  well  acquainted,  will  not,  when  in  this  condition  of  practical  exhaustion, 
yield  the  quantity  he  usually  obtains  from  it  of  any  particular  crop,  but  that  after  apply- 
ing farm-yard  manure  it  will  do  so,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  supply  to  different  plots  of 
this  exhausted  land  the  constituents  of  farm-yard  manure  both  individually  and  combined, 
and  if  by  the  side  of  these  plots  we  also  grow  the  crop  both  without  manure  of  any 
kind  and  with  farm  yard  manure,  we  shall,  in  the  comparative  results  obtained,  have  a 
far  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  as  to  what  constituents  were,  in  this  ordin- 
ary course  of  agriculture,  most  in  defect  in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  the  particular 
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erop  experimented  upon,  than  any  analysis  of  the  soil  could  have  given  us.  In  other 
words,  we  should  hare  before  us  very  good  ground  for  deciding  to  which  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  farm-yard  manure  the  increased  produce  was  mainly  due  on  the  plat 
C rided  with  it,  in  the  case  of  the  particular  crops ;  not  so,  however,  unless  the  soil  had 
d  so  far  exhausted  by  previous  cropping  as  to  be  considered  practically  unfit  for  the 
growth  of  the  crop  without  manure.  We  lay  particular  stress  on  this  point,  because  we 
believe  that  the  vast  discrepancy  in  the  results  of  comparative  tiials  with  dinerent 
manures,  by  different  experiments,  arise  more  from  irregularity  in  what  may  be  called 
the  jfoortagr  capital  of  the  soil  than  from  irregularities  iu  the  original  character  of  the 
■oil  itself;  or  from  any  other  cause,  unless  we  include  the  frequent  faulty  methods  of 
application. 

M  It  is  then,  by  this  synthetic  rather  than  by  the  analytic  method  that  we  have  sought 
cur  results ;  and  in  the  carrrying  out  of  our  object  we  have  taken  wheat  as  the  type 
of  the  cereal  crops,  turnip*  as  the  type  of  the  root  crops,  and  beans  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  leguminous  corn  crop  most  frequently  entering  into  rotation  ;  and  having 
selected  for  each  of  these  a  field  which,  agriculturally  considered,  was  exhausted,  we 
have  grown  the  same  description  of  crop  upon  the  same  land,  year  after  year,  with  dif- 
ferent chemical  manures*  and  in  each  case  with  one  plut  or  more  continuously  unma* 
mured,  and  one  supplied  everv  year  with  a  fair  quantity  of  farm  yard  manure.  In 
this  way  14  acres  have  been  devoted  to  the  continuous  growth  of  wheat  since  1848*  8 
acres  to  continuous  growth  of  turnips  from  the  same  date,  and,  5  to  6  acres  to  that  of 
leguminous  corn  crops  since  1848.  And  of  field  experiments,  beside  these  which 
amount  in  each  year  to  from  80  to  40  on  wheat,  upwards  of  90  on  turnips,  and  20  to  80 
on  beamy  others  nave  been  made,  via.,  some  on  the  growth  of  clover,  and  some  in  rela- 
tion to  the  chemical  circumstances  involved  in  an  actual  course  of  rotation,  comprising 
turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  jrrown  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  stated? 
"  It  may  be  stated,  too,  that  in  addition  to  these  experiments  on  wheat,  and  the  other 
crops  usually  crown  upon  the  farm,  as  above  referred  to,  we  have  for  several  years  been 
much  occupied  also  with  the  subject  of  the  feeding  of  animals,  viz.  bullocks,  sheep,  and 
pigs,— -as  well  as  in  investigating  the  functional  actions  of  the  growing  plant  in  rela- 
tion to  the  soil  and  atmosphere ;  and  in  connection  with  each  of  these  subjects  muoh 
labormtory  labor  has  constantly  been  in  progress. 

MTue  scope  and  object  of  our  investigation  has  been  therefore  to  examine  in  the 
field,  the  feeding  shea,  and  the  laboratory,  into  the  chemical  circumstances  connected 
with  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  in  its  four  main  features ;  namely — 

"First,  the  production  of  the  cereal  grain  crops ;  secondly,  that  of  root  crops ;  thirdly, 
that  of  the  leguminous  corn  and  fodder  crop ;  and  fourthly,  and  lastly,  that  of  the 
consumption  of  food  on  the  farm  for  its  double  produce  of  meat  and  manure. 

"So  much  then  for  the  rationale  and  general  plan  of  the  experiments  themselves, 
and  we  now  propose  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  results  which  they  have  afforded  us. 
**  Hitherto,  only  part  of  the  results  of  the  wheat  experiments  of  the  harvests  of 
1844,  1846,  and  1848,  and  of  these  seasons  only,  have  been  published ;  those  on  tur- 
nips, only  for  the  seasons  1848,  1844,  and  1845 ;  those  on  the  leguminous  crops  not  at 
all  as  yet ;  and  those  onfeeding,  only  as  far  as  sheep  are  concerned,  and  chiefly  too 
in  relation  to  the  one  point  only  of  the  increase  of  live  weight  obtained  from  a  given 
quantity  of  mod,  or  its  constituents,  Of  the  laboratory  results,  but  few  have  been 
given  in  relation  to  any  of  these  branches  up  to  the  present  time,  Hie  vast  accumu- 
lation of  results,  indeed,  will  necessarily  still  further  postpone  the  publication  of  them 
in  any  extended  form ;  and  hence  it  seems  the  more  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  attempt  to  bring  together  into  one  view  some  of  the  general 
indications)  which  have  been  arrived  at  in  relation  to  a  few  important  points. 

M  With  this  view,  it  is  to  the  field  experiments  on  wheat  that  we  shall  chiefly  confine 
eur  attention  on  this  occasion ;  for  wheat,  which  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  our 
population^  is  with  the  farmer  the  most  important  crop  in  his  rotation,  all  others  being 
considered  more  or  less  subservient  to  it ;  and  it  is,  too,  in  reference  to  the  production 
of  this  crop  in  agricultural  quantity  that  the  mineral  theory  of  Baron  Liebig  is  perhaps 
more  procninently  at  fault  than  in  that  of  any  other.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  case  of 
vegetation  in  a  native  soil,  manured  by  art,  the  mineral  constituent  of  the  plants  being 
furnished  from  the  soil,  the  atmosphere  is  found  to  be  a  sufficient  source  of  the  nitrogen 
and  carbon ;  and  it  is  the  supposition  that  these  circumstances  of  natural  vegetation  apply 
equally  to  the  various  crops  when  grown  under  cultivation  that  has  led  Baron  Liebig  to 
suggest  that,  if  by  artificial  means  we  accumulate  within  the  soil  itself  a  sufficiently  lib- 
ersTsupply  of  those  constituents  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  plant,  essentially  soil  constitu- 
ents, we  shall  by  Una  means  be  able  in  all  cases  to  increase  thereby  the  assimilation  of  the 
vegetable  orahnospherie  constituents  in  a  degree  sufficient  for  agricultural  pur 
But  agriculture  is  itself  an  artificial  process ;  and  it  will  be  found  that*  as  r 


production  of  wheat  more  especially,  it  is  only  by  the  accumulation  within  tbeeoil  itself 
▼of*  11.  8 
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of  nitrogen  naturally  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  rather  then  of  the  peculiarly  eoH 

constituents,  that  our  crops  of  it  can  be  increased.  Mineral  substances  will,  indeed, 
materially  develope  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  or  atmospheric  constituents  when 
applied  to  notne  of  the  crops  of  rotation  ;  and  it  is  thus  chiefly  that  these  crops  become 
subservient  to  the  growth  of  the  cereal  grain*,  but  even  in  these  eases  it  is  not  the  coo* 
stituents,  at  found  collectively  in  the  athee  of  the  plants  to  be  grown,  that  are  the  most 
efficient  in  this  respect ;  nor  can  the  demand  which  we  find  thus  made  for  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  in  agricultural  quantity  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  idea  of  supplying 
the  actual  constituents  of  the  crop,  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  can  only  arrive 
at  correct  ideas  in  agriculture  by  a  close  examination  of  the  actual  circumstances  of 
growth  of  each  particular  crop  when  grown  under  cultivation.  We  now  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  our  exi>eriroents  upon  this  subject  It  has  been  said  that  all  the  ex- 
perimental fields  were  selected  when  they  were  in  a  state  of  agricultural  exhaustion. 
The  wheat  fields,  however,  after  having  been  manured  in  the  usual  way  for  tur- 
nips at  the  commencement  of  the  previous  rotation,  hud  then  grown  barley,  peas,  wheat, 
and  oats,  without  any  further  manuring ;  so  that  when  taken  for  experiment  in  1844,  it 
was,  as  a  grain-producer,  considerably  more  exhausted  than  woola  ordinarily  be  the 
ease.  '  It  was,  therefore,  in  a  most  favorable  condition  lor  the  purposes  of  our  experi- 
ments. 

41  In  the  first  experimental  season,  the  field  of  1 4  acres  was  divided  into  about  20  plot*, 
end  it  was  by  the  mineral  theory  that  we  were  mainlv  guided  in  the  selection  of  ma- 
nures :  mineral  manures  were  therefore  employed  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Ammonia* 
on  the  other  hand,  being  then  considered  as  of  less  importance,  was  used  in  a  few 
instances  only,  and  in  three  in  very  insignificant  quantities.  Rape*eake,  as  being  a  well 
recognised  manure,  and  calculated  to  supply,  besides  some  minerals  and  nitrogen,  a 
certain  quantity  of  carbonaceous  substance  in  which  both  corn  and  straw  so  much 
abound,  was  also  added  to  one  or  two  of  the  plots. 

Table  1. — Harvest  1844,    Summary. 


Dressed  Oom 

Total 

Straw 

Description  of  the  Minorca. 

per  Acre, 
la  Bushels 

Oura 
per  Acre, 

per  Acre, 
la  lbs. 

sndPecka 

Tnlbe. 

bosh. 

pecks 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Plot  3.  Unmanured       .... 

16 

0 

928 

1120 

11    2.  14  tons  of  (arm-yard  manure 

22 

0 

1276 

1476 

M    4.  The  ashes  of  14  tons  of  farm  manure 

16 

0 

888 

1104 

"    8.  Minimum  produce  of  9  plots,  with  ar- 

tificial mineral  manures    - 

Superphosphate  of  lime  850  lbs.  * 
Phosphate  of  potass  864  lbs 

* 

16 

1 

980 

1160 

Plot  15.  Maximum  produce  of  9  plots  with  ar- 

tificial mineral  manured  -        -      - 

Superphosphate  of  lime  850  lbs. 
Phosphate  of  Magnesia  168  lbs.  • 
ao            potass  150  lbs        ** 

► 

17 

*} 

1096 

1840 

Silicate           da     112  lbs.       -  J 

Mean  of  the  9  plots  with  artificial  mineral  ma- 

16 

H 

1009 

1155 

nures       ..-.---- 

Mean  of  8  plots  with  mineral  manures,  and  65 

lbs.  each  of  sulphate  of  ammonia      ... 

21 

0 

1975 

1498 

Mean  of  2  plots  with  mineral  manures,  and  160 
lbs.  and  160  lbs.  of  rape-cake  respectively 

16 

i* 

1078 

1901 

Plot  18.  With  complex  mineral  manure,  55  lbs.  of 

sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  150  lbs.  of  rape-cake 

99 

H 

1668 

1766 

"The  indications  of  the  table  are  seen  to  be  most  conclusive,  as  showing  what  was 
the  character  of  the  exhaustion  which  had  been  induced  by  the  previous  heavy  crop- 
ping, and  what)  therefore,  should  be  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  supply  in  a  rational 
system  of  manuring.  If  the  exhaustion  had  been  connected  with  a  deficiency  of 
mineral  constituents,  we  might  reasonably  have  expected  that  by  some  one  at  least 
of  the  nine  mineral  c4>uditioaBt--«uppoeing  in  some  cases  an  abundance  of  every  min- 
eral constituent  which  the  plant  could  require,— this  deficiency  would  have  been  made 
up;  but  it  was  not  so. 

*•  Thus,  taking  the  column  of  bushels  per  acre  as  given  in  this  summary  as  our  guide, 
it  will  be  seen  that  whilst  we  have  without  manure  only  16  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  wo 
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nave  by  farm-yard  man  ore  22  bushels,  Th«  ash**,  of  farm-yard  'manure  give,  however, 
■0  increase  whatever  o?er  the  unman  a  red  plot  Again,  ont  of  the  9  plots  supplied 
with  artificial  mineral  manures,  we  have  in  no  case  an  increase  of  2  bushels  by  this 
Be*o# ;  the  produee  of  the  average  of  the  9  being  not  <juite  17  bushels.  On  the  other 
sand  we  see  that  these  addition  to  some  ot  the  purely  mineral  manures  of  65  lbs.  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia — a  very  small  dressing  of  that  substance,  and  containing  only  about 
14  Its  of  ammonia — has  given  us  an  average  produce  of  21  bushels.  An  insignificant 
addition  of  rape-cake  too,  to  manures  otherwise  ineffective,  has  given  us  about  18i 
bushels;  and  when,  ss  in  plot  18.,  we  have  added  to  the  inefficient  mineral  manures 
65  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  salts,  and  a  little  rape-cake  also,  we  have  a  produce  greater 
fhan  by  the  14  tons  of  farm-yard  manure, 

"The  Quantities  of  rape-cake  used  were  small,  and  the  increase  attributable  to  it 
tfeo  email,  but  it  nevertheless  was  much  what  we  should  expect  when  compared  with 
that  from  the  ammoniacal  salts,  i£  as  we  believe  is  the  case,  the  effect  of  rape-cake 
*n  grainrcrop  is  due  to  the  nitrogen  it  contains. 

"Indeed,  the  coincidence  in  the  slight  or  non-effect  throughout  the  mineral  series 
sb  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  marked  and  nearly  uniform  result  of  the  nitrogenous  sup- 
ply on  the  other,  was  most  striking  in  the  first  year's  experimental  produce,  and  such, 
ssto  lead  us  to  give  to  nitrogenous  manures  in  the  second  season  even  greater  promi- 
nence than  we  Lad  done  to  minerals  in  the  previous  one.  This  is  in  some  respects, 
perhaps,  to  be  regretted,  as  had  we  kept  a  series  of  plots  for  some  years  continuously 
under  minerals  alone,  the  evidence,  though  at  present  sufficiently  conclusive,  woula 
hare  carried  with  it  somewhat  more  of  tytetnatic  pi  oof 

"In  Table  IL  we  have  given  a  few  results  selected  f<t>m  those  obtained  at  the  har- 
vest of  1845,  the  second  of  the  experimental  series.  By  the  table  it  is  seen  that  we 
have,  at  the  harvest  of  1845,  a  produce  of  rather  more  than  28  bushels  without  manure 
of  any  kind,  instead  of  only  16  as  in  1844;  and  in  like  manner  the  farm-yard  manure 
fives  82  bushels  in  1845.  and  only  22  in  1844.  We  have  shown  in  a  former  number 
ef  the  Journal  how  clearly  these  difference*  can  be  traced  to  variations  in  the  elimatie 
ebaraeter  of  the  awe*,  but  this  is  not  the  point  under  consideration  just  now. 

Tablx  II.-— Harvest  1845.    Selected  results. 


DoserlptSBB  sad  Qssauueeof  the  Manures  per  Acre, 

DresMdOoni 

per  Acre 

InBoshela 

ss4  Peeks. 

Total 

Corn 

per  Acre, 

in  lba 

Straw 

per  Acre, 

tola*, 

Section  1. 

Hot  &.  No  manure 

"  2.  14  tons  of  farm-yard  manure 

8ectionft, 

"  5a,  No  manure 

"  65.  Topnlressed  with  252  lba  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (dissolved),  at  8  times, 
during  the  spring     .... 

Section  8. 
«  ft  j  Sulphate  of  ammonia  188  lba.  )  top-dress'd 

I  Muriate  of  Ammonia  168  lbs.   )     at  once 
M  1n  j  8ulphate  of  ammonia  168  lbs.  [  top-dress'd 
iU  }  Muriate  of  ammonia  168  lbs.  f  at  4  times. 

bosh,   peeks. 

28    0} 

82    0* 

22    2* 
2*    8} 

88    1ft 
SI     8) 

lbs. 

1441 
1967 

1481 

ma 

2181 
1980 

lbs. 

2712 
8915 

2684 

8599 

4058 
4266 

"We  assume,  then,  23  bushels  or  thereabouts  to  be  the  standard  produce  of  the  soil 
asdeeaaon,  without  manure,  daring  this  second  experimental  year;  and  as  part  of  plot 
a  (previously  manured  with  superphosphate  of  lime),  and  which  is  now,  also,  without 
Bianore,  gives  rather  more  than  22ft  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  the  correctness  of  the 
result  of  plot  8.,  the  permanently  unmanured  plot,  is  thereby  fully  confirmed.  ^ 

"Th'm  plot  Ha  6.,  previously  two-thirds  of  an  acre,  was,  in  this  second  year,  divided 
iat/>  two  equal  portions ;  one  of  these  ('plot  5a*)  being,  as  just  said,  unmanured,  and 
the  ether  ('plot  66*)  having  supplied  to  it  in  solution,  by  topxiressings  during  the 
sprrnfT,  the  metUeinal  carbonate  of  ammonia,  at  the  rate  of  250  lbs,  per  acre ;  and  it  is 
seen  that  we  have,  by  this  pure  but  highly  volatile  ammoniacal  salt  alone,  the  produce 
Mined  from  22f  bushels  to  very  nearly  27  bushels  1 

"In  tke  next  section  of  the  table  are  given  the  results  of  plots  9.  and  1<X,  Reformer  of 
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which  had  in  the  previous  year  been  manured  by  superphosphate  of  lime  and  a  small 
quautity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  latter  by  superphosphate  of  lime  and  silicate 
of  potass.  To  each  of  the  plots  1ft  cwt  of  sulphate  and  1ft  cwt  of  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia were  now  supplied.  Upon  plot  9.  the  whole  of  the  manure  was  top-dressed,  of 
once,  early  in  the  spring ;  but  on  plot  10.  the  salts  were  put  on  at  four  successive  peri- 
ods. The  produce  obtained  by  these  salts  of  ammonia  alone  is  S3  bushels  and  three- 
eighths,  wnen  sown  all  at  once,  and  nearly  82  bushels  when  sowu  at  four  different  times 
—quantities  which  amount  to  about  10  bushels  per  acre  more  than  was  obtained  with- 
out manure.  In  the  case  of  No.  9.,  indeed,  the  produce  exceeds  by  1ft  bushel  that 
fiven  by  farm-yard  manure,  and  in  that  of  No.  10.  it  is  all  but  identical  with  it  And 
if  we  take  the  weights  of  total  corn,  instead  of  the  meamre  of  the  dressed  corn,  to 
which  latter  we  chiefly  refer,  merely  as  a  standard  more  conventionally  understood, 
No.  10.,  by  ammonia  only,  has  given  both  more  corn  and  more  straw  than  the  farm- 
yard manure,  with  all  its  minerals  and  carbonaceous  substance. 

"  Let  us  see  whether  this  almost  specific  effect  of  nitrogen,  in  restoring,  for  the  re- 
production of  corn,  a  corn-exhausted  soil,  is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  succeeding 
years. 

"  We  should  have  omitted  all  reference  to  the  results  obtained  with  the  wheat  ma- 
nure of  Professor  Liebig,  had  not  the  professor,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  *  Letters,' 
whilst  fully  admitting  the  failure  of  the  manure — the  composition  of  which,  to  use  his 
own  words  when  commenting  upon  it,  '  could  be  no  secret,  since  every  plant  showed 
by  its  ashes  the  due  proportion  of  the  constituents  essential  to  its  growth*  (page  482^ 
— not  expressed  any  doubt  as  to  the  principle  involved  in  such  a  manure,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  implied  that  the  failure  was  due  to  a  vet  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  form  and  chemical  qualities  required  to  be  given  to  the  necessary  con- 
stituents in  order  to. fit  thorn  for  their  reception  and  nutritive  action  on  the  plant* 
rather  than  to  any  fallacy  in  the  theory  which  would  recommend  to  practical  agri- 
culture the  supply  by  artificial  means  of  the  constituents  of  the  ashes  of  plants  as 
manures. 

"The  following  table  gives  our  selection  of  the  results  of  the  third  season,  1846:— 

Tabu  HL— Harvest  1846.    Selected  Results. 


Pasoriptfoo.  and  Quantities  of  the  Msnnras  per  Aere. 

DiessedCorn  1     Total 
per  Acre,      t      Cora 
In  Bushels      i  par  acre, 
and  Pecks.     <     In  lba. 

8tr*w 
per  Acta, 

alia 

Section  1. 

Plot  ft.  Ko  manure 

"  2.  14  tons  of  farm-yard  manure         » 

Section  2. 

"  106.  No  manure 

M  10a.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  224  lba 

Section  8. 
*  6a1.  Ash  of  8  loads  of  wheat  straw 
"  5a*.  Ash  of  8  loads  of  wheat  straw,  and  top- 
dressed  with  224  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  ...... 

Section  4 

"  6a.  Liebig's  wheat  manure  448  lbs.    . 

"  66.  Liebig's  wheat  manure  448  lbs.,  with 
1 12  lbs.  each  of  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  ammonia 

bosh,    peeks. 

17    8} 
27    0} 

17    2ft 

27    1ft 

19  Oft 
27    0 

20  1ft 
29    0} 

lba 

1207 
1826 

1216 
1860 

1400 
1967 

lba 

1618 
2464 

1466 
2244 

1641 

2809 

1676 

2671 

"  At  this  third  experimental  harvest  we  have  on  the  continuously  unmanured  plot 
namely,  No,  8*  not  quite  18  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  as  the  normal  produce  of  the 
season;  and  by  its  side  we  have  on  plot  106— comprising  one-half  of  the  plot  10. 
of  the  previous  years,  and  so  highly  manured  by  ammoniacal  salts  in  1846,  but 
now  unmanured,— rather  more  than  17  ft  bushels.  The  near  approach,  again,  to 
identity  of  result  from  the  two  unmanured  pJota,  at  once  gives  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  experiments,  and  shows  us  how  effectually  the  preceding  crop  had. 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  reduced  the  plots,  previously  so  differently  circumstanced 
both  as  to  manure  and  produce,  to  something  like  an  uniform  standard  as  regards 
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their  grain-producing  qualities.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  particularly  calling  atten- 
boo  to  these  coincidences  in  the  amount  of  produce  in  the  two  unmanured  plots  of 
the  different  years,  because  it  has  been  objected  against  our  experiments,  as  already 
published,  that  confirmation  was  wanting  as  to  the  natural  viela  of  soil  and  season. 

"  Plot  2  has,  as  before,  14  tons  of  farm-yard  manure,  and  the  produce  is  27£  bushels, 
er  betweea  9  and  10  bushels  more  than  without  manure  of  any  kind. 

•  On  plot  10a,  which  in  the  previous  year  gave  by  ammoniacal  salts  alone  a  pro- 
duce equal  to  that  of  the  farm-yard  manure,  we  have  again  a  similar  result:  for  2  cwt, 
ef  sulphate  of  ammonia  has  nowgiveu  1850  lbs.  of  total  com,  instead  of  1826  lbs, 
which  is  the  produce  on  plot  2.  The  straw  of  the  latter  is,  however,  slightly  heavier 
than  that  by  the  ammoniacal  salt 

"Again,  plot  5a,  which  was  in  the  previous  season  unmanured,  was  now  subdivided: 
on  one-half  of  it  (namely,  6a1)  we  have  the  ashes  of  wheat-straw  alone,  by  which  there 
m  an  increase  of  rather  more  than  1  bushel  per  acre  of  dressed  corn ;  on  the  other 
half  (or  5*)  we  have,  besides  the  straw  ashes,  2  cwts.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  put  on  as 
a  top-dressing:  2  carta,  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  have,  in  this  case,  only  increased  the 
produce  beyond  thai  of  5a1  by  7|  bushels  of  corn  and  768  lbs.  of  straw,  instead  of  by 
if  bushels  of  corn  and  789  lbs.  of  straw,  which  was  the  increase  obtained  by  the  same 
amount  of  ammoniacal  salt  on  10a,  as  compared  with  106.  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  former  case  the  ammoniacal  salts  were  top-dressed,  but  in  the  latter 
they  were  drilled  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in 
1846  the  result  was  better  at  to  corn  on  plot  9,  where  the  salts  were  sown  earlier, 
than  on  plot  10,  where  the  top-dressing  extended  far  into  the  spring.  We  have  had 
several  direct  instances  of  this  kind  in  our  experience,  and  we  would  give  it  as  a  sug 
gestioo,  in  mast  cases  applicable,  that  manures  for  wheat,  and  especially  ammoniacal 
ones*  should  be  applied  before  or  at  the  time  the  seed  is  sown ;  for  although  the  ap- 
parent luxuriance  of  the  crop  is  greater,  and  the  produce  of  straw  really  heavier,  by 
spring  rather  than  autumn  sowings  of  Peruvian  guano  and  other  ammoniacal  manures, 
yet  we  believe  that  that  of  the  corn  will  not  be  increased  in  an  equivalent  degree. 
indeed,  the  success  of  the  crop  undoubtedly  depends  very  materially  on  the  progress 
of  the  underground  growth  during  the  winter  months ;  and  this  again,  other  things 
being  equal,  upon  the  quantity  of  available  nitrogenous  constituents  within  the  soil, 
wHhoat  a  liberal  provision  of  which,  the  range  of  the  fibrous  feeders  of  the  plant  will 
not  be  such  as  to  take  up  the  minerals  which  the  soil  is  competent  to  supply,  and  in 
such  quantity  as  will  be  required  during  the  after  progress  of  the  plant  for  its  healthy 
and  favorable  growth. 

"The  next  result  to  be  noticed  is  that  obtained  on  plot  6,  now  also  divided  into  two 
equal  portions,  designated  respectively  6a  and  66.     Plot  No.  6  had  for  the  crop  of 

1844  superphosphate  of  lime  and  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  manure,  and  for  that  of 

1845  superphosphate  of  lime,  rape-cake,  and  ammoniacal  salts.  For  this  the  third  ex 
perimetital  season,  it  was  devoted  to  the  trial  of  the  wheat  manure  manufactured 
under  the  sanction  of  Professor  Liebig,  and  patented  in  this  country. 

*  Upon  plot  6u  4  cwta  per  acre  of  the  patent  wheat-manure  were  used,  which  gave 
10}  bushels,  or  rather  more  than  2  bushels  beyond  the  produce  of  the  unmanured 
plot;  but  as  the  manure  contained,  besides  the  minerals  peculiar  to  it,  some  nitrogen- 
•us  compounds,  giving  off  a  very  perceptible  odor  of  ammonia,  some,  at  least,  of  the 
nerease  would  be  due  to  that  substance.  On  plot  66,  however,  the  further  addition 
of  1  cwt,  each  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  to  this  so-called  "mineral  manure" 
fives  a  produce  of  29}  bushels.  In  other  words,  the  addition  of  ammoniacal  salt  to 
Lebig's  mineral  manure  has  increased  the  produce  by  very  nearly  9  bushels  per  acre 
beyond  that  of  the  mineral  manure  alone,  whilst  the  increase  obtained  over  the  un- 
■enured  plot,  by  14  tons  of  farm-yard  manure,  was  only  9±  bushels. 

*I£  then,  the  'mechanical  form  and  chemical  qualities'  of  the  so-called  'mineral 
sssaure*  were  at  fault*  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  has,* at  least,  compensated  for  the  de- 
fect; and  even  supposing  a  mineral  manure,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  compost* 
tooa  of  the  ashes  of  the  plant,  be  still  the  great  desideratum,  the  farmer  may  rest  con- 
tented, meanwhile,  that  ho  has  in  ammonia,  supplied  to  him  by  Peruvian  guano,  by 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  by  other  sources,  so  good  a  substitute. 

"  It  surely  is  needless  to  attempt  further  to  justify,  by  the  results  of  individual  years, 
our  assertion,  that  in  practical  agriculture  nitrogenous  manures  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  wheat.  We  shall  therefore  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  by  di- 
recting attention  to  the  history  of  a  few  of  the  plots  throughout  the  entire  series  of 
years,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  unmanured  plot  during  the  same  period. 

M  In  support  of  the  view  that  leguminous  plants  do  possess  a  superior  power  of  reli- 
ance upon  the  atm  sphere  for  their  nitrogen,  and,  indeed,  that  it  is  to  this  property 
mat  they  materially  owe  their  efficacy  in  rotation  with  grain,  we  may  refer  to  the 
admirable  investigations  into  the  chemistry  of  agriculture  of  M.  Boussingault  His 
experiments,  however,  have  not  received  the  attention  which  they  merit  from  tho 
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agriculturists  of  this  country ;  probably  on  account  of  the  small  amounts  of  prodttos 
which  he  obtained.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  investigation  had  for  its  ob- 
ject to  explain  the  practices  of  agriculture  as  he  found  them  in  his  own  locality,  before 
attempting  to  deviate  from  its  established  rule*,  M.  Boussingault  states  the  rotation 
usually  adopted  at  Bechelbronn,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Alsace,  to  be  as 
follows : — 

"  Potatoes  or  beet-root; "        "  Wheat ; n        "  Clover ; "        "  Wheat ;  " 
and  that  the  average  of  wheat  so  obtained  is,  after  potatoes  19}  bushels,  after  beet- 
root 17  bushels,  after  clover  24  bushels.     Now  we  find  by  reference  to  his  table  that 
the  first  crop  of  wheat,  grain,  and  straw  removed  17  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  24  lbs. 
of  potash  and  soda;  the  following  clover  crop,  18  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  77  lbs. 

E>tash  and  soda ;  and  after  this  removal  of  alkalis  and  phosphates  by  the  clover  a 
rger  crop  of  wheat  is  obtained.  Surely  it  would  seem  impossible  to  reconcile  this 
result  with  a  theory  which  supposes  the  produce  of  wheat  to  rise  and  mil  with  the 
quantity  of  minerals  available  within  the  soil.  I(  however,  we  admit  that  the  first  crop 
of  wheat  could  not  take  up  the  miueral  matters  existing  in  the  soil  for  want  of  nitro- 
genous supply,  and  that  the  clover  crop,  not  being  so  dependent  upon  mpplisd  nitro- 
gen, was  able  to  take  up  the  minerals  required  for  its  growth,  and  that  it  moreover 
left  in  the  soil  sufficient  ammonia,  or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen  in  some  form,  to  give 
the  increased  crop  of  wheal,  we  have  a  much  more  consistent  and  probable  solution  of  the 
results.  There  is  little  doubt  that  M.  Boussingault  could  have  increased  his  produce 
of  wheat  by  means  of  ammoniacal  salts:  whether  he  could  have  done  so  economically 
is  another  question,  depending  of  course  upon  the  relative  prices  of  grain  and  ammonia. 

"The  striking  effect  of  phosphoric  ac»d  upon  the  growth  of  the  turnip,  indeed,  is  a 
fact  so  well  known  to  every  intelligent  agriculturist  in  Great  Britain,  that  it  would 
seem  quite  superfluous  to  attempt  to  illustrate  it  by  any  direct  experiments  of  our 
own.  However,  as  Professor  Liebig  has  again,  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  *  Letters,* 
expressed  an  opinion  entirely  inconsistent  with  such  a  result,  we  will  refer  to  one  or 
two  of  the  results  obtained  in  our  experimental  turnip-field,  which  bear  upon  the 
opinion  he  has  reiterated  as  follows :  tnus,  speaking  of  the  exhaustion  of  phosphate 
of  lime  and  alkaline  phosphates  by  the  sale  of  flour,  cattle,  Ac,  he  says : — '  It  is  certain 
that  this  incessant  removal  of  the  phosphates  must  tend  to  exhaust  the  land  and 
diminish  its  capability  of  producing  grain.  The  fields  of  Great  Britain  are  in  a  state 
of  progressive  exhaustion  from  this  cause,  as  is  proved  by  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
cultivation  of  turnips  and  mangold-wurzel,  plants  which  contain  the  least  amount  of 
the  phosphates,  and  therefore  require  thb  smallest  quantity  for  their  development/ 
Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  however  small  the  quantity  of  phosphates  con- 
tained in  the  turnip^  the  successful  cultivation  of  it  is  more  dependent  upon  a  large 
supply  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  manure  than  that  of  any  other  crop. 

"In  the  following  table,  then,  is  given  the  amounts  of  bulb,  since  1843,  of— 

First,  the  continuously  unmanurea  plot; 

Secondly,  that  with  a  large  amount  of  the  superphosphate  of  lime  alone  each  year ;  and 

Thirdly,  that  with  a  very  liberal  supply  of  potash  with  some  soda  and  magnesia 
also,  in  addition  to  superphosphate  of  lime. 


1 

Plot 

Plot 

Tsar* 

eenuanowlv  Ua- 
msnaied. 

with  Superphosphate 

of  Lime  slone  every 

Yeer. 

with  Superphosphate 

of  Lime  sad  mixed 

Alkalis. 

Tons  cwts    qn. 

lbs. 

Tons  owtt.    qm   lbs. 

Tons  ewts.    qm.    lbs 

1848 

4       8       8 

a 

12      8       2      8 

11     17       2      0 

1844 

2      4       1 

0 

7     14      8      0 

6     18       2      0 

1845 

0    18      a 

24 

12     18       8     12 

12     12       2      8 

1846 

— .    — 

—I 

1     18      0      0 

8     10       1     20 

1847 

—    _    — 

— 

5     11       0       1 

6     16       0      0 

1848 

—    —    — . 

— 

10     11       0      8 

9     14      2      0 

1849 

...... 

— 

8     15      0      0 

8     18       2      8 

1860 

—    —    — 

— 

11       9      0      0 

9      7       1     12 

Totals. 

—    —    — 

— 

65     16       1       1 

62       5       1     20 

Means. 

—    —    — 

— 

8      4      2      4 

7     15      2    20 

"It  is  seen  then,  that  in  the  third  season,  viz.  1845,  the  produce  of  the  unmanured 
plot  is  reduced  to  a  few  hundred  weights,  and  since  that  period  the  size  of  the  bulbs  had 
teen  such  that  they  have  not  been  considered  worth  weighing.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
the  plot  with  euperpho&phateofUme  alone  for  eight  successive  years,  we  have  an  average 
produce  of  about  8±  tons  of  bulb  1  varying,  however,  exceedingly,  year  by  year,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  season.  We  Me,  too,  thai  by  the  addition  to  superphosphate  of  lime  of  a 
krge  quantity  of  the  alkalis,  much  greater  than  oould  be  taken  off  in  the  orop,  the 
average  produce  it  not  eo  great  by  nearly  half  a  ton  ae  by  the  superphosphate  of  lime 
alone.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  extraordinary  effeet  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  idea  of  merely  supplying  in  it  the  actual  constituents 
of  the  crop,  but  that  it  is  due  to  some  special  agency  id  developing  the  assimilative 
processes  of  the  plant  This  opinion  is  favored  by  the  feet  that  in  the  case  where 
the  superphosphate  of  lime  is  at  once  neutralized  by  alkalis  artificially  supplied,  the 
efficacy  of  the  manure  would  seem  to  be  thereby  reduced.  And  from  this  agaiu,  we 
would  gather  that  the  effect  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  as  such,  cannot  be  due  merely  to 
the  liberation  within  the  soil  of  its  alkalis,  or  we  should  suppose  that  the  artificial 
supply  of  these  would  at  lesst  have  been  attended  with  some  inorease  of  produce. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  notwithstanding  that  by  means  of  superphosphate  of  lima 
alone  there  has  been  taken  from  the  land  more  of  the  alkalis  in  which  the  ash  of  the 
foraip  so  peculiarly  abounds,  than  would  have  been  lost  from  it  in  a  century  under 
theoidinary  course  of  rotation  and  home  manuring  I  Collateral  experiments  also 
clearly  prove  the  importance  of  a  liberal  supply  of  organic  substance  rich  in  carbom 
— which  always  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen  also-— if  we  would  in 
practical  agriculture  increase  the  yield  much  beyond  the  amount  which  can  be  ob- 
tained by  mineral  manures  alone ;  and  these  conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  direct  supply 
of  nitrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  no  means  so  generally  essential  And  it  is  where 
we  have^provided  a  liberal  supply  of  constituents  for  organic  formations,  in  addition 
to  the  mineral  manures,  that  we  nave  found  the  use  of  alkalis  not  to  be  without  effect. 

"  But  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  phosphoric  acid, though  it  forms  so  small  a  proportion 
of  the  ash  of  the  turnip,  has  a  very  striking  effect  on  its  growth  when  applied  as  mar 
nure;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  extended  cultivation  of  root  crops  in  Great 
Britain  cannot  be  due  to  the  deficiency  of  this  substance  for  the  growth  of  corn,  and 
to  the  leas  dependence  upon  it  of  the  root  crops,  as  supposed  by  Baron  Liebig. 

"  These  curious  and  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  turnips,  as  well  as 
those  which  have  been  given  in  reference  to  wheat  and  to  the  leguminous  crops,  are 
sufficient  to  prove  how  impossible  it  is  to  form  correct  opinions  on  agricultural  chemistry 
without  the  guidance  of  direct  experiment  in  the  field.  And  we  are  convinced  that  if 
Baron  Liebig  had  watched  the  experiments  which  we  have  had  in  progress  during  .the 
last  eight  years,  he  would  long  ago  have  arrived  at  conclusions  in  the  main  agreeing 
with  those  to  which  we  have  been  irresistibly  led:  and  we  are  disposed  to  oelieve 
that  had  he  even  seen  the  more  detailed  accounts  of  our  results  given  in  our  own 
papers  in  this  Journal,  instead  of  the  mere  reference  to  them  made  by  Mr.  Pusey,  he 
would  rather  have  accepted  them,  as  a  step  in  an  inquiry  to  which  his  own  researches 
and  writings  had  given  such  an  impetus,  than  have  designated  them,  as  he  has  done, 
as  entirely  without  value. 

"So  much,  then,  for  the  results  of  experiments  in  the  field,  end  for  the  considera- 
tions in  relation  to  the  functional  actions  of  plants,  as  bearing  upon  the  character  of 
the  manure  required  for  their  growth  in  a  course  of  practical  sericulture.  Let  us  now 
consider  for  a  lew  moments  what  really  are  the  main  and  characteristic  features  of 
practical  agriculture,  as  most  generally  followed  in  this  country. 

♦•Let  us  suppose  that  the  rotation  adopted  is  that  of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat; 
that  the  turnips  and  clover  are  consumed  upon  the  farm  by  stock,  and  that  the  meat  thus 
produced,  40  bushels  of  barley  and  80  bushels  of  wheat,  are  all  the  exports  from  the  farm, 
the  manure  from  the  consumed^urnips  and  clover,  and  the  straw,  both  of  barley  and  of 
wheat  being  retained  upon  the  iarm.  W  e  have  in  this  case,  by  the  sale  of  grain,  a  loss 
ef  uunerals  to  each  acre  ofthe  farm  of  only  20  to  2*  pounds  of  potass  and  soda,  and  26 
to  20  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  course  of  the  rotation,  or  an  average  of  6  to  6  lbs. 
ef  potass  aad  soda,  and  6}  to  *7|  lbs  of  phosphoric  add  per  acre  per  annum.  In  the  sale 
of  the  animals  there  would  of  course  be  an  additional  toss  of  phosphoric  acid,  though, 
especially  if  no  breeding  stock  were  kept,  this  would  be  even  much  less  considerable 
than  in  that  of  the  grain ;  and  the  amount  of  the  alkalis  thus  sent  off  the  farm  would, 
according  to  direct  experiments  of  our  own  upon  carves,  bullocks,  lambs,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  probably  be  only  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  It  has,  however, 
long  been  decided  in  practical  agriculture  that  phosphoric  acid  may  be  advantageously 
provided  in  the  purchase  of  bones  or  other  phosphatie  manures,  ttiough  in  practice 
these  are  not  found  applicable  as  a  direct  manure  for  the  wheat  crop ;  and  as  we  hare 
already  said,  even  when  employed  for  the  turnip,  its  efficacy  is  not  to  be  accounted 
§e*  merely  as  supplying  a  sufficiency  of  that  substance  to  be  stored  up  in  the  crop. 

M  In  conclusion,  then :  if  the  theory  of  Baron  Liebig  simply  implies  that  the  growing 
plant  must  have  within  its  reach  a  sufficiency  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  which  it  is 
to  be  built  up,  we  fully  and  entirely  assent  to  so  evident  a  truism ;  but  i£  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  have  it  understood  that  it  is  of  the  mineral  constituents,  as  would  be 
mllretively  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  exported  produce,  that  our  soils  are  deficient  rela 
lively  to  other  constituents,  and  that*  in  the  present  condition  of  agriculture  in  Great 
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Britain,  *  we  cannot  increase  tbe  fertility  of  our  fields  by  a  supply  of  nitrogenized  pro* 
duets,  or  by  salts  of  ammonia  alone,  but  rather  that  their  produce  increases  or  dimi- 
nishes, in  a  direct  ratio,  with  the  supply  of  mineral  elements  capable  of  assimilation/ 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  every  fact  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in  relation  te 
this  point,  is  unfavorable  to  such  a  view.  We  have  before  stated,  that  if  a  cheap 
source  of  ammonia  were  at  command,  the  available  mineral  constituents  might  in 
their  turn  become  exhausted  by  its  excessive  use. 

11  Notb. — This  important  paper  so  completely  establishes  what  I  wrote  in  our  last 
Number  on  the  entire  failure  of  the  mineral  theory  as  a  guide  to  the  use  of  manures 
in  practical  farming,  that  I  need  only  express  my  regret  for  the  annoyance  which  its 
author  has  publicly  expressed,  as  I  am  told,  at  those  remarks.  In  cautioning  the 
English  farmer  against  what  seemed  to  me  a  dangerous  error,  I  certainly  endeavored 
to  do  justice  to  the  real  discoveries  of  Baron  Liebig.  Since  the  experiments,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert  have,  as  I  hear,  been  disputed,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  ray  confidence  in  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  those  gentlemen  has  been  only 
strengthened  by  a  subsequent  visit  to  Rothamsted,  in  company  with  that  eminent 
philosopher,  Mons.  Dumas.  The  extent  of  the  experimental  ground — the  expenditure 
at  which  it  has  been  kept  up— the  perseverance  with  which,  year  after  year,  it  has 
been  maintained,  are  such  as  might  rather  be  expected  from  a  public  institution  than 
a  private  landowner,  and  render  Rothamsted,  at  present,  the  ptincipal  source  of  trust- 
worthy scientific  information  on  agricultural  Chemistry." — Ph.  Pvtey. 
MANURE  MAN  UFACTURE.    The  fcecal  matter  so  abundantly  collected  and  dried 

*in  Paris,  to  form  their  dry  portable  manure,  called  poudrrtte,  is  now  mixed  in  its  pre- 
paration with  a  small  portion  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (coppercut),  whereby  it 
loses  its  offensive  smell,  and  may  be  evaporated  without  causing  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighborhood.  The  ammonia,  as  well  as  the  sulphuretted  and  phosphuretted  hydro- 
sen,  which  together  concur  to  produce  the  nauseous  effluvia,  are  at  once  condensed 
by  this  salt ;  the  ammonia  by  its  acid,  and  the  gases  by  its  oxide.  When  the  putrid 
contents  of  a  cesspool  are  mixed  with  a  little  copperas,  they  soon  become  nearly  in- 
odorous.   This  cheap  metallic  compound  should  be  applied,  under  the  administration 

.  of  the  police,  to  all  the  masses  of  putrefying  dung  which  are  deposited  in  the  purlieus 
of  London,  and  of  the  other  large  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


JEttimated  Quantitie*  of  Peruvian  Guano. 


South  Islands 


Gsmtbal  Islands,  or  Chzhcha 

IflLABDS. 

North  Islands,  or  Lobos 
Islands. 


Chi  pan  a  *   . 

Huanillos 

Punta  de  Lobos . 

Peballon  de  Pica 

Puerto  Ingles 
'North  Island  . 
-  Middle  do. 
I  South    do. 
[Lobos  deTierra 
J  Lobos  de  Afuera 
]  Guanape     . 
IFerrol 


Tona 


7,621,407 


Deposits  In  Tona 

.     280,609* 

1,612,505 

.  1,460,790 

2,975,050 

.  1,292,510 

7,600,000' 

.6,450,000$-   18,260,000 

4,200,000) 

.     476,858' 

266,718 

.       70,810  * 

80,700, 


864,086 


Twelve  Islands,        Total    27,024,498 

The  importations  of  Peruvian  guano  into  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Returns,  have  been, — 

1846  22,410  tons  1849  78,667  tons 

1848  67,762  1850  96,088 

1848  61,055  1861  199,782 

showing  an  enormous  progressive  increase. 

MARBLE,  This  title  embraces  such  of  the  primitive,  transition,  and  purer  compact 
Smestones  of  secondary  formation,  as  may  be  quarried  in  solid  blocks  without  fissures,  and 
are  susceptible  of  a  fine  polished  surface.  The  finer  the  white,  or  more  beautifully  varie- 
gated the  colors  of  the  stone,  the  more  valuable,  ceierit  paribus,  is  the  marble.  Its  gen* 
esal  characters  are  the  following  t — 

Marble  effervesces  with  acids;  affords  quicklime  by  calcination;  has  a  conchoidal 
scaly  fracture;  is  translucent  only  on  the  very  edges;  is  easily  scratched  by  the  knife; 
has  a  spec.  grav.  of  2*7 ;  admits  of  being  sawn  into  slabs,  and  receives  a  brilliant  polish. 
These  qualities  occur  united  in  only  three  principal  varieties  of  limestone ;  in  the  sac* 
eharoid  limestone,  so  called  from  its  fine  granular  texture  resembling  that  of  loai  sugar, 
and  which  constitutes  modem  statuary  marble,  like  that  of  Carrara ;  2.  in  the  foliated 
limestone,  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  small  facets  formed  of  little  plates  applied  to  one 
another  in  every  possible  direction,  constituting  the  antique  statuary  marble,  like  that  of 
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• 
Pans ;  3.  in  many  of  the  transition  and  carboniferous,  or  encrfoUic  limestones,  subord* 
untie  to  the  coal  formation. 

The  amecbaroid  and  lamellar,  or  statuary  marbles,  belong  entirely  to  primitive  and 
transition  districts.  The  greater  part  of  the  close-grained  colored  marbles  belong  also 
to  the  same  geological  localities ;  and  become  so  rare  in  the  secondary  limestone  for- 
mations, that  immense  tracts  of  these  occur  without  a  single  bed  sufficiently  entire 
and  compact  to  constitute  a  workable  marble.  The  limestone  lying  between  the 
cakareo-sUicious  sands  and  gritstone  of  the  nnder  oolite,  and  which  is  called  Forest 
marble  in  England,  being  susceptible  of  a  tolerable  polish,  and  variegated  with  imbedded 
shells,  has  sometimes  been  worked  into  ornamental  slabs  in  Oxfordshire,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Whichwood  forest;  but  this  case  can  hardly  be  con. 
stderfd  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  To  constitute  a  profitable  marble-quarry. 
there  must  be  a  large  extent  of  homogeneous  limestone,  and  a  facility  of  transporting 
the  blocks  after  they  are  dug.  On  examining  these  natural  advantages  of  the  beds  of 
Carrara  marble,  we  may  readily  understand  how  the  statuary  marbles  discovered  in  the 
Pyrenees,  Savoy,  Corsica,  &c.  have  never  been  able  to  come  into  competition  with  it  in 
Ike  market.  In  fact,  the  two  aides  of  the  valley  of  Carrara  may  be  regarded  as  moun-> 
Cains  of  statuary  marble  of  the  finest  quality. 

Gypseous  alabaster  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  marbles,  because  it  does  not 
cnVnrcsec  with  acids,  and  is  soft  enough  to  be  scratched  by  the  nail ;  stalagmitic  alabaster 
m  somewhat  harder  than  marble,  translucent,  and  variegated  with  regular  stripes  or  undu* 


Some  granular  marbles  are  flexible  in  thin  slabs,  or,  at  least,  become  so  by  being  dried 
at  the  fire ;  which  shows,  as  Dolomieu  inspected,  that  this  property  arises  from  a  diminu- 
tien  of  the  attractive  force  among  the  particles,  by  the  loss  of  the  moisture. 

The  various  tints  of  ornamental  marbles  generally  proceed  from  oxydes  of  iron ;  but 
die  blue  and  green  tints  are  sometimes  caused  by  minute  particles  of  hornblende,  as  in 
the  slate-blue  variety  called  Turchino,  and  in  some  green  marbles  of  Germany.  The 
black  marbles  are  colored  by  charcoal,  mixed  occasionally  with  sulphur  and  bitumen } 
when  they  constitute  stinkstone. 

Brard  divides  marbles,  according  to  their  localities,  into  classes,  each  of  which  contains 
eight  subdivisions : — 

1.  Uni-colored  marbles ;  including  only  the  white  and  the  black. 

8.  Variegated  marbles ;  those  with  irregular  spots  or  veins. 

3.  Madreporic  marbles,  presenting  animal  remains  in  the  shape  of  white  or  gray  spots, 
with  reeularty  disposed  dots  and  stars  in  the  centre. 

4.  Shell  marbles;  with  only  a  few  shells  interspersed  in  the  calcareous  base. 

5.  Lumachella  marbles,  entirely  composed  of  shells. 

6.  Cinolin  marbles,  containing  veins  of  greenish  talc. 

7.  Breccia  marbles,  formed  of  a  number  of  angular  fragments  of  different  marbles, 
nutted  by  a  common  cement. 

8.  Puddingstooe  marbles;  a  conglomerate  of  rounded  pieces. 

jtntiqme  marbka.— The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  following : — Parian  marble, 
eaHed  hfdmiies  by  the  ancients,  because  its  quarries  were  worked  by  lamps ;  it  has  a  yel* 
ftpwi*h~white  color;  and  a  texture  composed  of  fine  shining  scales,  lying  m  all  directions. 
TT»c  celebrated  ArundeKan  tables  at  Oxford  consist  of  Parian  marble,  as  well  as  the 
Bfediecan  Venus.  PenteUc  marble,  from  Mount  Pen  teles,  near  Athens,  resembles  the 
Parian,  but  is  somewhat  denser  and  finer  grained,  with  occasional  greenish  zones,  pro- 
duced by  greenjsh  talc,  whence  it  is  called  by  the  Italians  Cipolino  itatuario.  The 
Parthenon,  Propyleum,  the  Hippodrome,  and  other  principal  monuments  of  Athens, 
were  of  Pentetie  marble ;  of  which  fine  specimens  may  be  seen  among  the  Elgin  col- 
lection, in  the  British  Museum.  Marmo  Greco,  or  Greek  white  marble,  is  of  a  very 
lively  snow  while  color,  rather  harder  than  the  preceding,  and  susceptible  of  a  very  fine 
polish.  It  was  obtained  from  several  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  as  Scio,  Samos,  Lesbos, 
Ac.  Translucent  waits  marble,  Marmo  ttatuario  of  the  Italians,  is  very  much  like  the 
Pariaa,  only  not  so  opaque.  Columns  and  altars  of  this  marble  exist  in  Venice,  and 
•everal  towns  of  Lombardy ;  but  the  quarries  are  quite  unknown.  Flexible  white  marble, 
of  which  five  or  six  tables  are  preserved  in  the  house  of  Prince  Borghese,  at  Rome.  The 
white  marble  of  Lnni,  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  was  preferred  by  the  Greek  sculptors  to 
both  the  Parian  and  Pentelic  White  marble  of  Carrara,  between  Specia  and  Lucca,  is 
af  a  fine  *hite  color,  but  often  traversed  by  gray  veins,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
moderately  large  pieces  free  from  them.  It  is  not  so  apt  to  turn  yellow  as  the  Parian 
marble.  This  qnarry  was  worked  by  the  ancients,  having  been  opened  in  the  time  of 
Jabus  Cassar.  Many  antique  statues  remain  of  this  marble.  Its  two  principal  quarries 
af  the  present  day  are  those  of  Pianello  and  Polvazzo.  In  the  centre  of  its  blocks  very 
Hmptd  rock-crystals  are  sometimes  found,  which  are  called  Carrara  diamonds.  As  the 
finest  qualities  are  becoming  excessively  rare,  it  has  risen  in  price  to  about  3  guineas  the 
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cubic'  foot.  The  White  marble  of  Mount  Hymettns,  in  Greece*  vu  not  of  a  very  pare 
white,  but  inclined  a  little  to  gray.  The  statue  of  Meleager,  in  the  French  Museum,  if 
of  this  marble. 

Blark  antique  marble,  the  Nero  antico  of  the  Italians.  This  is  more  intensely  blank 
than  any  of  our  modern  marbles;  it  is  extremely  scarce,  occurring  only  in  sculptured 
pieces.  The  red  antique  marble,  Egyptum  of  the  ancients,  and  Rosso  antico  of  the  Italians, 
is  a  beautiful  marble  of  a  deep  blood-red  color,  interspersed  with  white  veins  and  with 
very  minute- white  dots,  as  if  strewed  over  with  grains  of  sand.  There  is  in  the  Gri- 
mani  palace  at  Venice,  a  colossal  statue  of  Marcus  Agrippa  in  rosso  antico,  which  was 
formerly  preserved  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  Green  antique  marble,  verde  antico,  is  a 
kind  of  breccia,  whose  paste  is  a  mixture  of  talc  and  limestone,  while  the  dark  green 
fragments  consist  of  serpentine.  Very  beautiful  specimens  of  it  are  preserved  ai  Pannsu 
The  best  quality  has  a  grass-green  paste,  with  black  spots  of  noble  serpentine  but  is 
never  mingled  with  red  spots.  Red  spotted  green  antique  marble,  has  a  dark  green  ground 
marked  with  small  red  and  black  spots,  with  fragments  of  entrochi  changed  into  v  hne 
marble.  It  is  known  only  in  small  tablets.  Leek  marble ;  a  rare  variety  of  that  color, 
of  which  there  is  a  table  in  the  Mint  at  Paris.  Mermo  sends  pagliocco  is  of  a  yellowish 
green  color,  and  is  found  only  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  Cervehu  marble  of  a 
deep  red,  with  numerous  gray  and  white  veins,  is  said  to  be  found  in  Africa,  and  highly 
esteemed  in  commerce.  Yellow  antique  warble,  gUillo  antico  of  the  Italians;  color  of 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  either  uniform  or  marked  with  black  or  deep  yellow  nogs.  It  is 
rare,  but  may  be  replaced  by  Sienna  marble.  Red  and  while  antique  marbles,  found  only 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  Qrand  antique,  a  breccia  marble,  containing  shell*, 
consists  of  large  fragments  of  a  black  marble,  traversed  by  veins  or  lines  of  a  shining 
white.  There  are  four  columns  of  it  in  the  Museum  at  Paris.  .Antique  Ctpolvno  marble* 
Cipolin  is  a  name  given  to  all  such  marbles  as  have  greenish  cones  produced  by  green 
talc ;  their  fracture  is  granular  and  shining,  and  displays  here  and  there  plates  of  tale. 
Purple  antique  breccia  marble,  is  very  variable  in  the  color  and  size  of  its  spots. 
Antique  African  breccia  has  a  black  ground,  variegated  with  large  fragments  of  a  gray- 
ish-white, deep  red,  or  purplish  wine  color ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  marbksv 
Rose-colored  antique  breccia  marble  is  very  scarce,  occurring  only  in  small  tablets* 
There  are  various  other  kinds  of  ancient  breccias,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  par- 
ticularize. 

Modern  marble*.— 1.  British.  Black  marble  is  found  at  Aahford,  Matlock,  and 
Monsaldale  in  Derbyshire ;  black  and  white  in  the  north  part  of  Devonshire;  the  varie- 
gated marbles  of  Devonshire  are  generally  reddish,  brownish,  and  grayish,  variously 
veined  with  white  and  yellow,  or  the  colors  are  often  intimately  blended ;  the  marbles 
from  Torbay  and  Babbacombe,  display  a  great  variety  in  the  mixture  of  their  colors ; 
the  Plymouth  marble  is  either  ash-colored  with  black  veins,  or  blackish-gray  and  white, 
shaded  with  black  veins;  the  clitis  near  Maryehunch  exhibit  marble  quarries  not  only 
of  great  extent,  but  of  superior  beauty  to  any  other  in  Devonshire,  being  either  of  a 
dove-colored  ground  with  reddish-purple  and  yellow  veins,  or  of  a  black  ground  mottled 
with  purplish  globules.  The  green  marble  of  Anglesea  is  not  unlike  the  sards  anHco  t 
its  colors  being  greenish-black,  leek-green,  and  sometimes  dull  purplish,  irregularly 
blended  with  white.  The  white  part  is  limestone,  the  green  shades  proceed  front 
serpentine  and  asbestos.  There  are  several  fine  varieties  of  marble  in  Derbyshire ;  the 
mottled-gray  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moneyash,  the  light  gray  being  rendered  extremely 
beautiful  by  the  number  of  purple  veins  which  spread  upon  its  polished  surface  in  elegant 
irregular  branches ;  but  its  chief  ornament  is  the  multitude  of  entrochi,  with  which  this 
transition  limestone-marble  abounds.  Much  of  the  transition  and  carboniferous  lime* 
stone  of  Wales  and  Westmoreland  is  capable  of  being  worked  Up  into  agreeable  dark 
marbles. 

In  Scotland,  a  particularly  fine  variety  of  white  marble  is  found  in  immense  beds,  at 
Assynt  in  Sutherlandshire.  A  beautiful  ash-gray  marble  of  a  very  uniform  grain,  and 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  occurs  on  the  north  side  of  the  ferry  of  Baliaohulish  in  In- 
vemesshire.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  is  that  from  the  hill  of  Belephetrieh  in 
Tiree,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  Its  colors  are  pale  blood-red,  light  flesh-red,  and  reddish* 
white,  with  dark  green  particles  of  hornblende,  or  rather  sahlite,  diffused  through  the 
general  base.  The  compact  marble  of  lona  is  of  a  fine  grain,  a  dull  white  color,  some- 
what resembling  pure  compact  feldspar.  It  is  said  by  Bournon,  to  consist  of  an  intimate 
mixture  of  tremolite  and  carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes  with  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow 
spots.  The  carboniferous  limestone  of  many  of  the  coal  basins  in  the  lowlands  of  Soot- 
land  may  be  worked  into  a  tolerably  good  marble  for  chimney-pieces. 

In  Ireland,  the  Kilkenny  marble  is  the  one  best  known,  having  a  black  ground  more  or 
less  varied  with  white  marks  produced  by  petrifactions.  The  spar  which  occupies  the 
place  of  the  shells,  sometimes  assumes  a  greenish-yellow  color.  An  exceedingly  fine 
black  marble  has  also  been  raised  at  Crayleath  in  the  county  of  Down.  At  Louthlougheft 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  a  fine  purple  marble  is  found,  which  when  polished  looks 
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v«7  beautiful.  The  county  o.  Kerry  affords  several  variegated  marbles,  not  unlike  the 
Kflkenny. 

Franc**  possesses  a  great  many  marble  quarries  which  have  been  described  by  Bntrd, 
and  of  which  a  copious  abstract  is  given  under  the  article  marble— Bees'  Cyclopedia. 

The  territory  of  Genoa  furnishes  several  beautiful  varieties  of  marble,  the  most  re* 
ssarkable  of  which  is  the  pofzevera  di  Gmoa,  called  in  French  the  vert  d'Egypte  and  vert 
ek  mer.  It  is  a  mixture  of  granular  limestone  with  a  talcose  and  serpentine  substance 
disposed  in  veins  j  and  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  reddish  body.  This  marble  was  for- 
merly much  employed  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  for  chimney-pieces,  but  its  sombre 
appearance  has  put  it  out  of  fashion. 

Corsica  possesses  a  tood  statuary  marble  of  a  fine  close  grain,  and  pure  sulky  white- 
ness, quarried  at  Orooflrio;  it  wiH  bear  comparison  with  that  of  Carrara;  also  a  gray 
marble  (bardigiio),  a  eipolin,  and  some  other  varieties.  The  island  of  Elba  has  immense 
■carries  of  a  white  marble  with  blaclush-gretn  veins. 

Among  the  innumerable  varieties  of  Italian  marbles,  the  following  deserve  especial 


The  rossgM,  a  white  marble  found  at  Padua;  the  white  marble  of  St.  Jnlien,  at  Pisa, 
ef  which  the  cathedral  and  celebrated  slanting  tower  are  built;  the  Biancone  marble, 
white  with  a  tinge  of  gray,  quarried  at  Magurtga  for  altars  and  tombs.  Near  Mergozza 
the  white  saKae  marble  with  gray  veinf  is  found ;  with  which  the  cathedral  of  Milan  is 
built.  Tne  black  marble  of  Bergamo  is  called  paragone,  from  its  black  color,  like  touch- 
stone ;  it  has  a  pare  intense  tint,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  The  pure  black 
snarhlr  of  Como  is  also  much  esteemed.  The  pofoeroio  of  Pistoya,  is  a  black  marble 
sprinkled  with  dots ;  and  the  beautiful  white  marble  with  black  spots,  from  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  has  been  employed  for  decorating  the  interior  of  many  churches  in  the  Milanese. 
The  liargorre  marble  found  in  several  parts  of  the  Milanese,  is  bluish  veined  with  brown, 
and  composes  part  of  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  The  green  marble  of  Florence 
owes  its  color  to  a  copious  admixture  of  steatite.  Another  green  marble)  called  verde  di 
Prmdoj  oeeors  in  Tuscany,  near  the  little  town  of  Prado.  It  is  marked  with  spots  of  a 
deeper  green  than  the  rest,  passing  even  into  blackish-blue.  The  beautiful  Sienna 
snarMf,  or  bncatelto  di  Sitae,  has  a  yellow  color  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  which  is  dis- 
poned in  large  irregular  spots,  surrounded  with  veins  of  bluish-red,  passing  sometimes 
info  purple.  At  Montarenti,  two  leagues  from  Sienna,  another  yellow  marble  is  met 
wttt,  whack  is  traversed  by  black  and  pnrplish-black  veins.  The  Bremn  marble  is  yellow 
with  white  spots.  The  mamUUUo  of  the  Italians  is  a  light  red  marble  with  yellowish- 
while  spots,  found  nt  Lnggezsuun,  in  the  Veronese.  The  red  marble  of  Verona  is  of  a 
red  rather  inclining  to  yellow  or  hyacinth ;  a  second  variety  of  a  dark  red,  composes  the 
vast  amphitheatre  of  Verona.  Another  marble  is  found  near  Verona,  with  large  white 
spots  in  a  reddish  and  greenish  paste.  Very  fine  columns  have  been  made  of  it.  The 
events  di  sunuue  is  an  Italian  shell  marble,  in  which  the  shells  form  large  orbicular  spots. 
red,  white,  and  bluish.  A  ihadreporic  marble  known  under  the  name  of  pieira  t/stfario, 
nsaeh  employed  in  Italy,  is  entirely  composed  of  star  madrepores,  converted  into  a  gray 
ssnl  white  substance,  and  is  susceptible  of  an  excellent  polish.  The  Tillage  of  Bretonico, 
m  the  Veronese,  furnishes  a  splendid  breccia  marble,  composed  of  yellow,  steel-gray,  and 
■use  colored  spots.  That  of  Bergamo  consists  of  black  and  gray  fragments  in  a  greenish 
eement.  Florence  marble,  called  also  ruin  and  landscape  marble,  is  an  indurated  calca- 
reous mmrL 

Sicily  abounds  in  marbles,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is  that  called  by  the  English 
stunti  inttces,  Sicilian  jasper;  it  is  red  with  large  stripes  like  ribands,  white,  red,  and 
sessetimes  green,  which  run  sigaag  with  pretty  acute  angles. 

Among  the  Genoese  marbles  we  may  notice  the  highly  esteemed  variety  called  porior, 
aw  account  of  the  brilliant  yellow  veins  in  a  deep  black  ground.  The  most  beautiful 
kind  comes  from  Porto-Venese,  and  Louis  XIV.  caused  a  great  deal  of  it  to  be  worked  up 
1st  the  decoration  of  Versailles.    It  costs  now  two  pounds  per  cubic  loot. 

Of  cutties;  med  uo/tsssng  morWe.— The  marble  saw  is  a  thin  plate  of  soft  iron,  continu- 
snly  supplied  dnring  its  sawing  motion,  with  water  and  the  sharpest  sand.  The  sawing 
ef  moderate  pieces  is  performed  by  hand,  but  that  of  large  slabs  is  most  economically 
dene  by  n  proper  mill. 

The  first  substance  used  in  the  polishing  process  is  the  sharpest  sand,  which  must  be 
worked  with  tiH  the  surface  becomes  perfectly  flat.  Then  n  second,  and  even  n  third 
sand  of  increasing  fineness  is  to  be  applied.  The  next  substance  is  emery  of  progressive 
argms  of  fineness,  after  which  tripoli  is  employed ;  and  the  last  polish  is  given  with 
uuvfutty.  The  body  with  which  the  sand  is  rubbed  upon  the  marble,  is  usually  a  plate 
ef  iron ;  but  for  the  subsequent  process,  n  plate  of  lead  is  ased  with  fine  sand  and  emery. 
The  polishinw  rubbers  are  coarse  linen  cloths,  or  bagging,  wedged  tight  into  an  iron 
phutme  toot    In  every  step  of  the  operation,  a  constant  trickling  supply  of  water  is 
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Visitors  of  Derby  may  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  Brown's  extensive  ma* 
ehinery  for  cutting  marbie  into  many  ornamental  forms,  which  has  been  well  described 
in  Reef*  Cyclopaedia. 

Sir  James  Jelf  patented,  in  1822,  a  combination  of  machinery  for  cutting  any  de- 
scription of  parallel  mouldings  upon  marble  slabs,  for  ornamental  purposes;  in  which 
tools,  supplied  with  sand  ana  water,  are  made  to  traverse  to  and  fro. 

Mr.  Tulloek  obtained  a  patent,  in  1824,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for  sawing 
and  grooving  marble;  the  power  being  applied  by  means  of  toothed  wheels  bearing' 
cranks,  which  gave  the  see-saw  motion  to  the  cutting  iron  plates. 

In  November,  1829,  Mr.  Gibbs  secured,  by  patent,  an  invention  for  working  orna- 
mental devices  in  marble,  by  means  of  a  travelling  drill,  guided  by  a  mould  of  wood, 
Ac,  in  counter  relief;  and  in  April,  1888,  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilds  obtained  a  patent  for  ma- 
chinery, which  consists  of  a  series  of  circular  cutters,  for  separating  slabs  from  a  block 
of  marble ;  the  block  being  advanced  slowly  to  meet  the  cutters,  by  the  progressive 
movement  of  a  platform  upon  wheels,  driven  by  the  agency  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  as  in 
the  cylinder  boring  machine  of  the  steam-engine  manufacturer.  Sand  and  water  must 
be  supplied,  of  course,  from  a  hopper,  to  these  smooth-cutting  discs  of  iron  or  copper. 
See  Glass-Cutting.  He  proposes  also  to  mould  and  polish  marble,  by  applying  sv 
rotatory  wheel  or  cylinder  of  any  shape  to  it>  in  its  carrying  frame. 

MARCASITE,  is  a  variety  of  iron  pyrites,  containing  generally  a  little  arsenic. 

MARGARATE^  are  saline  compounds  of  margaric  acid  with  the  bases. 

MARGARIG  ACID,  is  one  of  the  acid  fats,  produced  by  saponifying  tallow  with- 
alkaline  matter,  and  decomposing  the  soap  with  dilute  acid  Tne  term  Margaric  sig- 
nifies PaAELT-looking. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  margario  and  stearic  acids  are  very  similar;  the  chief 
difference'  is  that  the  former  is  more  fusible,  melting  at  140°  F.  The  readiest  mode  of 
obtaining  pure  margaric  acid,  is  to  dissolve  olive  oil  soap  in  water,  to  pour  into  the 
solution  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  to  wash  ana  dry  the  precipitate,  end  then 
to  remove  its  oleate  of  lead  by  ether,  which  does  not  affect  its  margarate  of  lead.  The 
residuum  being  decomposed  by  boiling  hot  muriatic  acid,  affords  margaric  acid.  When 
heated  in  a  retort  this  acid  boils.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether ;  it  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  decomposes,  with  the  aid  of  heal;  the  Carbonates 
of  soda  and  potash. 

MARGARIC  ACID  is  obtained  most  easily  by  the  distillation  of  stearic  acid.  The 
humid  ty  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  must  oe  expelled  by  a  smart  heat,  otherwise 
explosive  ebullitions  are  apt  to  occur.  Whenever  the  ebullition  becomes  uniform,  the 
fire  is  to  be  moderated. 

MARINE  ACID.    See  Muriatic  Aom  and  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

MARINE  SALT.    8ecSAM. 

MARL  (Marne,  Fr. ;  AfergeL  Germ.),  is  a  mixed  earthy  substance,  consisting  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  and  siliceous  sand,  in  very  variable  proportions ;  it  is 


times  compact,  sometimes  pulverulent  According  to  the  predominance  of  one  or 
other  of  these  three  main  ingredients,  marls  may  be  distributed  into  calcareous,  clayey, 
and  sandy.    See  LnncsToNn. 

MARQUETRY,  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  cabinetwork,  in  which  the  surface  of  wood  is 
ornamented  with  inlaia  pieces  of  various  colors  and  forma  The  marqyeteur  puts  gold, 
silver,  copper,  tortoise-shell,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,   horn,  Ac,   under  contribution. 


For  the  methods  of  dyeing  the  woods,  Ac.,  see  Ivory. 

MARTIAL,  signifies  belonging  to  iron;  from  Mars,  the  mythological  name  of  this 
metal 

MASSICOT,  is  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead. 

MASTIC  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Mattix,  Germ),  is  a  resin  produced  by  making  incisions  in 
the  Pistacia  Lentuctu,  a  tree  cultivated  in  the  Levant,  and  chiefly  in  the  island  of 
Chios.  It  comes  to  us  in  yellow,  brittle,  transparent,  rounded  tears;  which  soften 
between  the  teeth;  with  Bitterish  taste  and  aromatic  smell,  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*07.  Mastic  consists  of  two  resins ;  one  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol ;  but  both  dissolve 
tn/trong  alcohol.  Its  solution  in  spirit  of  wine  constitutes  a  good  varnish.  It  dis- 
solves also  in  oil  of  turpentine.    See  Varnish, 

MATCHES,  CHEMICAL.  Put  40  grains  of  phosphorus  into  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle.  Add  enough  oil  of  turpentine  to  cover  the  phosphorus ;  then  mix  in  10  grs.  of 
flower  of  sulphur.  Put  the  bottle  into  hot  water  until  tbe  phosphorus  is  entirely  dis- 
solved ;  stop  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  a  cork,  and  well  shake  the  whole  until  it 
has  become  cold ;  afterwards  poor  off  the  supernatant  oil  of  turpentine.  Into  the 
mixture  of  phosphorus  which  remains  in  the  bottle  dip  the  extremities  of  the  matches, 
and,  after  some  time,  when  they  have  become  a  little  dried,  dip  them  again  into  the 
following  mixture* 
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Dissolve  SO  grains  of  gum  arable  in  a  small  quantity  of  water;  add  to  it  20  grn  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  mix  them  intimately  together;  then  again  add  10  grg.  of  soot 
previously  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  wine. 

In  about  12  hours  the  matches  will  be  perfectly  dry,  when  they  will  ignite  on  rub- 
king  them  oyer  a  rough  surface. 

MATCHES,  INSTANTANEOUS  LIGHT,  without  Sulphur  and  without  Noise.  Boett- 
eher  has  published  the  following  formula  for  the  preparation  of  chemical  matches, 
which  ignite  without  noise : — 

Take  of  Gum  Arabic         -            -  -  -    16  parts. 

Phosphorus          -            -           •  •                  0   — 

Nitrate  of  potash             -            -  -  -    14   — 

Manganese  -  -    16   — 

Mix,  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mass. 

Mors  recently,  this  chemist,  being  desirous  of  making  a  mass  equally  good,  but  at 
a  Wwer  price,  fixed  on  the  following  formula : — 

Take  of  Phosphorus         -           -           -  -                  4  parts. 

Nitrate  of  potash             -           -  -  -    10   — 

Carpenter's  glue  -           -           -  -  -6    — 

Minium,  or  red  ochre      -           -  -  -      6   — 

Smalt       -           -           -           -  -  -      2    — 

13m  glue  is  cut  and  soaked  in  a  little  water  for  24  hours ;  it  -is  then  put  into  a 
porcelain  mortar,  prsTiously  heated,  so  as  to  cause  its  liquefaction.  The  phosphorus 
is  then  added,  afterwards  the  nitrate  of  potash,  and  lastly  the  minium  and  smalt, 
mixing  the  ingredients  constantly  with  the  pestle,  until  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mix- 
tare  is  formed  which  may  almost  be  drawn  out  in  threads. 

During  this  operation  the  temperature  must  never  be  allowed  to  rise  above  167° 
R,  to  prevent  the  inflammation  of  the  particles  of  phosphorus. 

This  paste  may  be  applied  to  wood  prepared  for  the  purpose,  or  to  amadou  previ- 
ously dried  for  eight  or  twelve  hours. 

Paper  matches  may  be  made,  which  will  afford  an  agreeable  odor  on  igniting,  by 
wetting  stipe  of  paper  on  both  eides  with  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  then  applying  a 
small  quantity  of  the  above  composition  to  their  extremities,  by  means  of  a  small 
brash.  On  rubbing  one  of  these  on  a  rough  surface,  the  mass  inflames  and  ignites  the 
paper  without  the  intervention  of  a  coating  of  sulphur. 

Matches  of  wood  may  be  made  that  will  inflame  without  sulphur,  by  slightly  car* 
bonising  the  ends  of  them,  by  placing  them  against  a  red  hot  plate  of  iron,  ana  then 
dinning  them  into  melted  wax. 

m.  Diesel,  of  Ebersdor^  pupil  of  M.  Wackenroder,  has  analyzed  an  excellent  inflam* 
■able  mass,  and  found  the  following  proportions  of  ingredients  in  100  parts: — 
Phosphorus-           -           •           •           -           -11 
Nitrate  of  potash    «           -           •           -           -88 
Minium        -           •           •           -           -           -24 
Glue 21 

MATCHES,  LUCIFER.  According  to  Dr.  R.  Boettger,  in  Anruden  der  Chemie  und 
Pismierir,  toL  xlvii.  p  884,  take 

Phosphorus  -  -  -  -  4  parts. 

Kitre  -  -  -  -  -  -    10     — 

Fine  glue     -  -  •  -  -  -6     — 

Red  ochre,  or  red  lead  -  5     — 

Smalt 2     — 

Oonvert  the  glue  with  a  little  water  by  a  gentle  heat  into  a  smooth  jelly,  put  it  into 
a  slightly  warm  porcelain  mortar  to  liquefy ;  rub  the  phosphorus  down  through  this 
gelatine  at  a  temperature  of  about  140°  or  150°  Fahr. ;  add  the  nitre,  then  the  red 
powder,  and  lastly  the  smslt,  till  the  whole  forms  a  uniform  paste.  To  make  writing- 
paper  matches,  wh  ch  burn  with  a  bright  flame  and  diffuse  an  agreeable  odor,  moisten 
each  side  of  the  paper  with  tincture  of  benzoin,  dry  it*  cut  it  into  slips,  and  smear  one 
of  their  ends  with  a  little  of  the  above  paste  by  means  of  a  hair  pencil.  On  rubbing 
the  said  tad  after  it  is  dry  against  a  rough  surface  the  paper  will  take  fire,  without 
the  intervention  of  sulphur. 

To  form  Inciter  wood  matches,  that  act  without  sulphur,  melt  in  a  flat-bottomed, 
tin  pan  as  much  white  wax  as  will  stand  one-tenth  of  an  inch  deep ;  take  a  bundle  of 
wooden  matches  free  from  resin,  rub  their  ends  against  a  red  hot  iron  plate  till  the' 
wood  be  slightly  charred ;  dip  them  now  in  the  melted  wax  for  a  moment,  shake  them 
well  on  taking  them  out,  and  finally  dip  them  separately  in  the  viscid  paste*  When, 
dry,  they  wuTkindls  readily  by  friction. 
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For  the  rapid  manufacture  of  the  wooden  splints  for  lucifor  matches,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Reuben  Partridge,  in  March,  1842.  He  employs  a  perforated  metallic 
plate,  having  a  steel  lace,  strengthened  by  a  bell-metal  back;  cee/p*.  887,  888.  The- 
size  of  the  perforations  must  depend  on  that  of  the  desired  splints  but  they  must  be 
as  close  together  as  i>ossible,  that  there  may  be  a  very  small  blank  spaoe  between 
them,  otherwise  the  plate  would  afford  too  great  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  wood. 
By  this  construction,  the  whole  area  of  the  block  of  wood  may  be  compressed  laterally 
into  the  countersunk  openings,  and  forced  through  the  holes,  which  are  slightly  con** 
tersunk  to  favor  the  entrance  and  separation  of  the  wooden  fibres. 

_ ^ 

887 


**  *  • «  *  4  *^m*  >  *  »  » .■-. 

1 1  *>>  •  •■•'•■•'*'*:*^^(j>,v»  *  »>  *  * >-V* 


888 
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jFfyr.  887  represents  the  face  of  one  of  these  plates ;  aod./fy.  888  is  a  rectangular  section 
through  the  plate.  A  convenient  size  of  plate  is  three  inches  broad,  six  inches  long, 
and  one  thick.  The  mode  of  pressing  is  by  fixing  the  back  of  the  plate  against  a  firm 
resisting  block  or  bearing,  having  an  aperture  equal  to  the  area  of  the  perforations  in 
the  plate,  and  then  placing  the  end  of  the  piece  or  pieces  of  wood  in  the  direction  of 
the  grain  against  the  face  of  the  plate  within  the  area  of  the  perforated  portion.  A 
plunger  or  lever  or  other  suitable  mechanical  agent  being  then  applied  to  the  back  or 
reverse  end  of  the  piece  of  wood,  it  may  be  forced  through  the  perforations  in  the 
plate,  being  first  split  as  it  advances  by  the  cutting  edges  of  the  holes,  and  afterwards 
compressed  and  driven  through  the  perforations  in  the  plate,  coming  out  on  the  oppo- 
site side  or  back  of  the  plate  in  the  form  of  a  multitude  of  distinct  splints,  agreeably  to 
the  shapes  and  dimensions  of  the  perforations. — Newton* $  Journal,  0.  8.  yoL  xxii.  268. 

Manufacture  of  Lucifer*.  The  first  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifers  is  the  cut- 
ting  the  wood,  which  is  done  according  to  the  extent  of  the  manufactory,  either  by 
hand  or  by  machinery.  This,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  process  of  counting  and  \  lacing 
the  matches  in  frames,  is  in  itself  necessarily  free  from  any  inconvenience  or  evil  con- 
sequences ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  third  stage,  which  consists  in  melting  the  sulphur 
and  dipping  the  heads  of  the  matches  in  it,  produces  any  inconvenience.  The  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  stages  comprise  the  grinding,  mullering  and  mixing  of  the  ex- 
plosive compound;  the  process  of  dipping  the  matches  in  it,  the  counting  and  boxing. 
The  dipping,  counting,  and  packing,  appear  to  be,  according  to  Mr.  Geist,  the  only  de- 
partments in  which  the  workpeople  are  in  any  way  affected  with  peculiar  complaints; 
we  would  even  limit  the  appearance  of  the  jaw  disease  to  those  engaged  in  dipping; 
at  least  all  that  we  have  examined  on  the  subject  were  unanimous  as  to  the  fact  thai 
dippers  only  were  attacked.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  secrecy  observed  relative  to 
the  proportions  of  the  composition ;  and  the  mixture  of  the  materials  is  generally  per- 
formed by  the  proprietor  or  the  manufactory,  or  by  a  confidential  workman.  Chlorate 
of  potash  is  considered  an  essential  ingredient  in  England;  but  in  the  manufactories  at 
Fu  rubor*  it  has  not  been  employed  for  a  number  of  years,  as  its  explosive  propertiea 
much  endangered  the  safety  of  the  buildings  and  the  limbs  of  the  workmen. 

The  composition  used  in  Numbers  consists  of  one-third  of  phosphorus,  of  gum 
arable  (which  is  eschewed  by  English  manufacturers  on  account  of  its  hygrometrio 
property),  of  water,  and  of  coloring  matter,  for  which  either  minium  or  Prussian  bine 
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is  employed.  If  ignition  be  required  without  a  flame,  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  is 
dmusisbed,  or  nitrate  of  lead  le  added.  The  mixing  is  conducted  in  a  water  bath, 
and  during  this  proce*,  and  as  long  as  the  phosphorus  is  being  ground  or  "  mnllered," 
copious  fumee  are  evolved.  The  dipping  ia  performed  in  the  folLwiug  manner : — The 
melted  composition  is  spread  upon  a  board  covered  with  cloth  or  leather,  and  the  work- 
men dips  the  two  ends  of  the  matches  alternately  that  are  fixed  in  the  frame ;  and  as 
thai  ia  done  with  great  rapidity,  the  disengagement  of  fumes  is  very  considerable,  and 
the  more  liable  U>  be  injurious,  as  they  are  evolved  in  a  very  concentrated  form  close 
to  the  fees  of  the  workmen.  This  department  is  generally  left  to  a  single  workman : 
and  the  average  number  that  he  can  dip  in  an  hour,  supposing  each  frame  to  hold 
3*000  matches,  would  be  1,000,000. 

After  the  matches  have  been  dipped,  they  require  to  be  dried  This  is  generally 
done  ia  the  room  in  which  the  former  process  is  carried  on ;  and  as  a  temperature  of 
from  8»°  to  90°  Fahr.  is  necessary,  the  greatest  quantity  of  fames  is  evolved  at  this 
stage.  When  the  matches  are  dried,  the  frames  are  removed  from  the  drying  room,  and 
the  Inciter*  are  now  ready  to  be  counted  out  into  boxes.  As  this  is  done  with  great 
rapidity,  they  frequently  take  fire,  and,  although  instantly  extinguished  in  the  saw- 
dust or  the  water  which  is  at  hand,  the  occurrence  gives  rise  to  an  additional  and  fre- 
quent evolution  of  fumes. 

MATRASS^  *  a  bottle  with  a  thin  egg-shaped  bottom,  much  used  for  digestions  in 
ehemical  researches, 

MATTE,  is  a  crude  black  copper  reduced,  but  not  refined  from  sulphur  and  other 
heterogeneous  substances. 

MBADOW  ORE,  is  conehoidal  hog  iron  ore. 

MEATS,  PRESERVED.  The  interest  which  has  of  late  attached  to  the  subject 
of  such  meats,  warrants  us  in  bringing  under  examination  the  principles  and  practice  on 
which  t  his  important  breach  of  industry  is  based.  The  art  itself  is  of  modem  in  vention, 
and  diners  iu  every  respect  from  the  old  or  common  modes  of  preserving  animal  food 
These,  as  is  well  known,  depend  on  the  use  of  culinary  salt,  salti>etre,  sugar,  or  similar 
nhetanves,  which,  when  in  solution,  do  not  possess  the  power  of  absorbing  oxygen  gas, 
sad  therefore  cut  off  effectually  all  access  of  air  to  the  meat  they  protect  It  might  be 
naagin**d  that  water  alone  would  answer  this  purpose ;  but  the  contrary  is  tin?  caae,  for 
per*  water  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is,  theref  >rt%  ali  the  less  adapted  for  preserving  me.it,  in 
proporttoa  as  it  is  free  from  saline  matter,  since  it  is  then  so  much  the  more  capable  of 
esmhiaing  with  oxygen  gat..  Thus,  snow,  which  is  pure  water  cryata  lized,  has  a  power 
of  producing  the  penary  fermentation  when  mixed  with  flour ;  and  this  it  is  able  to  do 
in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  gaseous  oxygen  which  it  contains.  Similarly, 
mia  water,  and  especially  dew,  will  bring  on  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matters  much 
souaer  than  spring  water ;  and  the  vulgar  prejudice  respecting  the  effect  of  the  moon's 
rays  in  accelerating  the  corruption  of  meat,  is,  beyond  doubt,  dependent  upon  the  fact* 
that  during  clear  moonlight  nights,  there  is  always  a  large  deposition  of  dew ;  and  this 
having  foll«-u  in  a  minutely  divided  state,  possesses  the  largest  amount  of  free  oxygen, 
which  pare  or  distilled  water  is  capable  of  absorbing  from  the  atmosphere,  and,  there- 
fore, has  a  proportionate  power  of  decomposing,— just  as  it  also  has  of  bleaching. 

Thus  for  our  remarks  have  been  applied  solely  to  raw  or  uncooked  meats ;  but  the 
practical  bearing  of  the  object  which  we  have  in  hand  really  points  to  those  which  are 
store  or  lees  cooked  or  preserved  It  is  with  reference  to  provision*  of  this  kind,  that  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  is  now  in  progress ;  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  show  the  great 
importance  of  such  a  subject  to  a  maritime  nation  like  Great  Britain,  by  stating,  that 
these  iwovisiona,  when  sound*  are  an  absolute  preventive  of  sea-scurvy,— -a  disease  said, 
an  good  authority,  to  have  destroyed  more  life,  and  to  have  done  more  damage  to  our 
navy,  than  all  the  enemies  and  tempests  which  that  navy  ever  encountered  We  need 
net  go  for  in  search  of  evilenoe  to  prove  the  fearful  havoc  caused  by  this  disease ;  for  we 
are  well  famished  by  the  history  of  Admiral  Anson's  memorable  expedition,  to  damage 
tbeiatorests  of  Spain  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  intercepting  the  annual  treasure-ship  or 
nalkwa  on  her  return  to  Europe.  In  spite  of  every  thing  that  care  and  experience  could 
ae,  An*ou  telle  ue  that  he  lost,  in  all,  fully  four-fifths  of  his  people  by  scurvy.  Of  400 
men  with  whom  the  M  Centurion"  departed  from  England,  only  200  lived  to  reach  the  isl- 
and of  Juan  Fernando*,  and  no  more  than  8  of  these  were  capable  of  doing  duty ;  and 
but  for  a  supply  of  others  at  St  Helena,  there  would  not  have  been  strength  remain- 
ing to  carry  the  ship  to  her  anchorage  After  describing,  in  the  most  pathetic  manner, 
the  dreadful  sufferings  of  bit  crew,  and  rejoicing  at  the  improvement  caused  by  the  so- 
journ at  Juan  Fernando*,  the  writer  concludes,.— "  I  therefore  shall  sum  up  the  total  of 
our  foes  since  our  departure  from  England,  the  better  to  eouvey  some  idea  of  our  past 
sufferings  and  our  present  strength*  We  had  buried  on  board  the  *  Centurion,'  since 
leaving  St*  Helena.  19*  men,  ana  had  remaining  on  board  »14.  This  will,  doubtless, 
appear  a  moat  extraordinary  mortality ;  but  yet,  on  board  the  *  Gloucester'  (his  other 
snap  of  war)  it  had  been  much  greater:  for,  out  of  a  much  smaller  crew  thanours, 
they  had  buried  the  same  number,  and  had  only  82  remaining  alive.    It  might*"  — 
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.  ttnnet  Anson,  **  have  been  expected  that,  on  board  the  •  TryeT  (a  provision  ship),  the 
■laughter  would  have  been  most  terrible  ;  but  it  happened  otherwise,  for  ehe  escaped 
more  favorably  than,  the  rest*  since  she  only  buried  42,  and  has  now  89  remaining." 
The  real  object  of  the  voyage  was,  however,  not  yet  commenced ;  though  out  of  960 
men,  with  which  the  three  vessels  left  England,  626  were  dead  before  this  time. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  multiply  instances  of  the  same  kind ;  though,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  great  utility  of  preserved  meats  in  the  navy,  we  shall  give  two  or 
three  other  examples,  as  there  is  evidently  a  desire,  in  certain  quarters,  to  get  rid  of  a 
trifling  labor  and  responsibility,  by  excluding  this  class  of  provisions  altogether  from 
our  victualling  departments.  In  October,  1788,  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Keppell  came  into 
harbor,  and,  before  the  end  of  December  had  sent  3,600  ««k  to  the  hospital  at  Has- 
lar.  In  1779,  the  channel  fleet  under  Sir  C.  Hardy,  sent  2,600  to  the  hospital,  and  re- 
tained more  than  1,000  on  board  for  want  of  hospital  accommodation.  Within  4 
months  during  a  subsequent  year,  6,064  were  sent  to  Haslar,  and  Sir  H.  Hawkins 
asserts,  that,  within  the  space  of  20  years,  to  his  own  knowledge,  not  less  than  10,000 
men  had  died  of  scurvy.  When  Admiral  Gearys  fleet  returned  to  Portsmouth,  after 
a  ten  weeks'  cruise  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  2,400  men  were  ill  of  the. scurvy ;  and  the 
gross  number  of  admissions  into  the  hospital  that  year  was  11,782,  of  whom  909  died 
Now  the  highest  medical  authorities  in  this  kingdom,  and  also  on  the  continent,  have 
all  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  fearful  disease  and  mortality  k  altogether  caused 
by  the  use  of  salt  provisions ;  and  the  evidence  of  a  host  of  navy  surgeons  and  officers 
oan  be  adduced  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  this  view;  therefore,  not  only  motives  of 
humanity,  but  also  of  self-interest,  imperatively  demand  that,  wherever  unsaited  pro- 
visions can  be  used,  their  employment  should  be  insisted  on,  by  the  voice  of  the  en- 
tire nation.  Such  being  the  oase,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  inquire  how  far  the 
art  of  preserving  unsaited  provisions  has  reached  that  degree  of  uniformity,  and  cer- 
tainty of  result,  which  alone  can  warrant  their  introduction  into  the  navy. 

The  first  successful  attempt  at  the  preservation  of  unsaited  meats  is  of  French  origin, 
and  due  to  the  inventive  skill  of  M.  Appert.  This  gentleman,  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1810,  received  from  the  board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  Paris  the  sum  of  12,000 
francs  for  his  discovery  of  a  mode  of  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances ;  the 
results  of  which  had  been  then  amply  attested,  by  a  prolonged  experience  in  the  French 
navy.  Shortly  after  this  period,  Appert  induced  a  Mr.  Durant  to  visit  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  out  a  patent;  and  this  was  accordingly  done  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1811.  In  this  patent,  however,  the  claims  were  ridioulously  wide,  so  much  so, 
that  the  patent-right  was  subsequently  infringed  with  impunity.  The  claims  included 
all  kinds  of  fruit,  meat,  and  vegetables,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat  in  closed 
vessels,  more  or  less  freed  from  air.  As,  however,  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London  had 
presented  in  1807,  a  premium  to  a  Mr.  J.  Suddington,  for  "  a  method  of  preserving  fruit 
without  sugar  for  house  or  sea  stores"— which  method  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
M.  Appert* — the  validity  of  Durante  patent  was  at  once  called  in  question.  Neverthe- 
less so  satisfactory  were  the  results,  when  applied  to  animal  food,  or  mixed  provisions, 
that  the  patent  was  eventually  purchased  from  Durant  by  Messrs.  Donkin,  Hall  and 
-  Gamble,  for  the  sum  of  1000/.;  aod  the  firm,  thus  established,  became  at  once  the  sole 
manufacturers  of  preserved  meats  in  this  country.  The  process  of  Appert  was,  how- 
ever, extremely  defective  in  a  manufacturing  point  of  view.  Nothing  but  glass  bot- 
tles were  to  be  used  for  containing  the  meats,  and  M.  Appert  remarks,-—"  I  choose  glass 
lor  this  purpose,  as  being  the  most  impenetrable  to  air,  and  have  not  ventured  to 
make  any  experiment  with  a  vessel  made  of  any  other  substance."  Of  course,  the 
fragility  of  this  material,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  hermetically  sealing  the  bottle 
with  corks,  threw  an  incalculable  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  process  as  a  commer- 
cial undertaking.  Nor  was  it  until  after  a  Ions  series  of  difficult  and  expensive  ex- 
periments that  Messrs,  Donkin,  Hall  and  Gamble,  were  able  to  overcome  the  primary 
difficulties  of  this  invention,  and  produce  provisions  successfully  preserved  in  tin  plate 
Teasels.  Since  that  time  but  little  alteration,  and  less  improvement,  has  been  made 
in  the  art,  though  its  principles  are  far  more  complex  than  nas  hitherto  been  supposed. 

From  the  researches  of  M.  Gay  Lussao,  it  appeared  that  the  absence  of  oxygen  was 
requisite  to  prevent  fermentation ;  but  it  is  now  certain,  that  oxygen  may  be  present 
with  fermentable  matters  without  producing  any  effect  whatever.  As  there  are  sub- 
stances and  conditions  which  cause  or  accelerate  fermentation,  so  there  are  others  which 
prevent  or  retard  it;  and  this  is  true,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  fermentation. 
Although,  therefore,  the  exclusion  of  oxygen  be  a  means  of  preventing  putrefaction,  it 
is  not  the  only  means,  nor  is  it,  indeed,  the  easiest  or  simplest  in  application.  The 
process  of  Appert  certainly  does  not  depend  upon  the  exwusion  of  oxygen  from  the 
provisions  he  preserved,  nor  is  this  principle  included  in  the  improved  process  still 
practised,  with  such  marked  success,  by  the  well  known  firm  of  Gamble,  at  Cork.  We 
nave  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  air  contained  in  perfectly  sound  canisters  of 
Gamble's  provisions,  and  have  constantly  found  it  to  eflbra  distinct  evidences  of  the 
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i  of  oxygen  gas,  even  in  eases  several  years  old.    The  quantity  is,  indeed,  much  . 

i  thaa  that  in  atmospheric  air,  but  its  existence  Is  clear  and  undeniable.     Hence  we 

st  look  for  some  other  theory  than  that  which  refers  putrefaction  to  the  presence  of 

uncombined  oxygen,  if  we  wish  to  speculate  upon  the  modus  operandi  of  Gamble's 
method.  Appert  seems  to  have  had  a  decided  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  oxygen 
theory,  for  he  tells  us  that  "fire  has  a  peculiar  property,  not  only  or  changing  the 
combination  of  the  constituent  parts  of  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  but  also  of 
retarding,  for  many  years  at  least,  if  not  of  destroying  altogether,  the  natural  tendency 
of  these  same  products  to  decomposition."  And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  from  many 
startling  (acts,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  supposition  that  oxygen  is  the  sole  or 
even  principal  agent  of  decomposition.  Thus  milk,  which  has  been  merely  scalded,  will 
keep  much  longer  from  the  effect  of  this  process,  even  though  freely  exposed  to,  or 
purposely  impregnated  with,  oxygen  gas.  All  kinds  of  meat  exhibit  a  similar  result 
Again,  very  minute  qualities  of  some  mineral  substances,  as  arsenic  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate, or  of  organic  matters,  such  as  creosote,  naphtha,  and  the  volatile  oils,  have  the 
tame  action  when  applied  to  meat  or  vegetables;  and  generally  speaking,  any  thing 
which  will  coagulate  albumen  has  a  preservative  power  upon  organic  substances.  So 
that  oxygen  appears  to  exert  a  decomposing  force  only  when  one  or  other  of  the  forms 
of  soluble  albumen  is  present  Now,  the  method  of  Appert,  as  improved  by  Gamble 
(for  the  firm  of  Donkin,  Hall,  and  Gamble  no  longer  exists},  is  to  render  the  albumen 
of  the  meat  or  vegetable  insoluble,  and  therefore  scarcely,  if  at  all,  susceptible  of  the 
action  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  By  this  means  the  total  exclusion  of  air  from  the  tin 
eases  is  rendered  unnecessary,  for  even  if  a  small  quantity  of  air  remain  in  the  ease,  it 
will  exert  no  more  influence  than  happens  to  a  piece  of  coagulated  albumen,  or  hard 
boiled  white  of  egg,  which,  as  is  well  known,  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  years  without 
sensible  alteration,though  in  its  uncoagulated  state  it  immediately  putrefies.  I£ 
therefore,  we  were  desired  in  a  few  words  to  express  the  essential  characteristics  of 
Gamble's  process,  it  would  not  be  by  referringyto  the  exclusion  of  air,  but  to  the  tho- 

gh  coagulation  of  the  albumen,  that  we  should  look  for  a  satisfactory  description. 


In  this  process  the  meat,  more  or  less  cooked,  is  placed,  with  a  quantity  of  gravy,  in 
•  tin  vessel,  capable  of  being  hermetically  sealed  with  solder;  it  is  then  heated,  fore) 
tome  time  in  a  bath  of  muriate  of  lime,  and  the  aperture  neatly  soldered  up.  After  this 
it  is  again  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  heated  bath  fur  a  period,  which  varies  with  the 
sue  and  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  vessels ;  and  to  prove  that  this  latter  operation  is 
really  the  most  important  of  the  whole,  it  sometimes  happens  that  cases  whish  have 
begun  to  decompose  are  opened,  resolderedV  and  again  submitted  to  the  muriate  of 
lime  bath,  with  the  most  perfect  success,  as  regards  the  ultimate  result  There  is, 
however,  no  little  difficulty  in  effecting  the  thorough  coagulation  of  albumen  by  heat, 
when  the  quantity  of  albumen  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  water  present  A  long 
continued  and  rather  high  temperature  is  then  needed;  more  especially  if  vinegar  or 
lactic  acid  be  present  in  the  fluid,  as  these  tend  to  retain  the  albumen  in  solution : 
much  moat  therefore  depend  upon  practical  experience ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
beat  in  the  bath  but  little  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water,  would  afford  more  uniform 
results,  than  would  be  obtained  with  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime. 
This  subject  will,  however,  be  more  fully  discussed  when  speaking  of  Goldner's  processes. 
Although  by  no  means  free  from  occasional  failures  and  certainly  requiring  im- 

Kvement,  the  system  of  Gamble  has  in  practice  worked  well ;  and  provisions  nave 
n  kept  in  this  way,  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-six  years,  witnout  the  slight- 
eat  alteration  in  their  particular  qualities;  and  so  well  is  this  fact  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  British  naval  officers  in  general,  that  few  vessels  now  leave  our  ports  with- 
out at  least  a  proper  supply  for  cabin  use.  It  was  found  by  Sir  John  Ross  that  a 
number  of  those  cases  of  these  preserved  provisions  left  for  many  years  upon  Fury 
beach  and  exposed  to  excessive  variations  of  temperature,  were,  nevertheless,  perfectly 
sound  and  wnolesome  as  food  when  opened. 

Guided  probably  by  theoretical  considerations,  and  too  much  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  excluding  oxygen,  a  Mr.  Goldner,  some  few  years  ago,  adopted  the  idea 
originally  conceived  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  of  enclosing  cooked  provisions  in  a  com- 
plete vacuum.  For  this  purpose  the  provisions,  slightly  cooked  on  the  surface,  were 
enclosed  in  canisters,  similar  to  those  of  Gamble,  but  stronger,  and  provided  with  a 
small  opening  in  the  cover.  At  this  moment  a  slight  condensation  was  effected  by 
the  application  of  a  cold  and  damp  rag  or  sponge,  and  simultaneously  with  this  the 
small  opening  was  soldered  up.  In  theory,  nothing  could  seem  better  adapted  to  in- 
sure success;  but,  from  the  late  parliamentary  disclosures,  it  is  evident  that  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  invention  affords  any  thing  but  a  satisfactory  result  Nor  is  there 
smaeh  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  this  may  arise,  us  in  the  first  place  the  application 
af  a  sudden  heat  to  non-conducting  materials  is  almost  certain  to  give  rise  to  that 
peculiar  condition  of  water  called  the  spheroidal  state,  and  by  which  the  interior  of 
Vofc.IL  9 
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*  the  meat  will  be  as  thoroughly  protected  from  the  effect  of  heat  as  if  no  neat  were 
applied.  Hence,  even  though  steam  in  abundance  may  issue  from  the  small  opening? 
in  the  cover,  this  is  n*o  proof  that  the  meat  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel  is  even  warmed; 
and  still  less  does  it  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  soluble  albumen  is  thoroughly- 
coagulated;  and  without  which,  as  we  have  stated,  preservation  is  scarcely  possible. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  application  of  a  damp  rag,  in  the  way  described,  is,  of  ail 
others,  that  by  which  a  portion  of  air  is  most  likely  to  be  drawn  into  the  vessel  at  the 
very  moment  when  its  total  expulsion  is  taken  for  granted;  and  both  these  circum* 
stances  lire  more  liable  to  happen  with  large  than  with  small  canisters.  If,  however, 
the  meat  has  been  but  partially  cooked,  in  consequence  of  the  water  in  it  assuming  the 
spheroidal  condition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  atmospheric  oxygen  is  included,  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  putrefaction  will  occur,  and  run  its  course  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  if  no  process  whatever  had  been  employed  to  prevent  it  That  water  so  situ* 
ated  in  the  substance  of  flesh  is  extremely  prone  to  take  on  the  form  called  spheroidal, 
needs  no  other  proof  than  that  the  human  hand  may  be  deliberately  passed  through 
molten  brass  or  iron  with  perfect  impunity,  and  without  even  sensibly  warming  the 
fingers,  as  illustrated  by  M.  Boutigny.  It  is  not*  therefore,  enough  to  expose  these 
canisters  of  provisions  to  heat,  unless  that  heat  be  so  gradually  applied  as  to  prevent 
the  assumption  of  a  spheroidal  state  by  the  watery  portion  of  the  food ;  and  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  much  of  the  disappointment  and  loss,  consequent  upon  this  kind 
of  manufacture,  has  its  origin  in  a  want  of  attention  to  the  above  circumstance. 
Where  all  power  of  circulation  is  prevented,  as  in  the  instance  of  these  semi-solid 
meats,  the  tendency  of  the  part  in  immediate  contact  with  the  source  of  heat  to  ac- 
quire a  temperature  capable  of  inducing  the  spheroidal  condition,  must  be  very  great 
indeed ;  ana  hence,  in  speaking  of  the  muriate  of  lime  bath,  employed  by  Gamble,  wo 
took  occasion  to  hint,  that  more  uniform  results  might  perhaps  be  obtained  by  a  mo- 
derate than  by  a  high  temperature.  The  probability  is,  that  no  advantage  is  gained 
try  exceeding  220°  Fahr. ;  and  viewing  the  subject  chemically,  even  this  seems  too 
high,  where  time  is  less  an  object  than  perfection  of  manufacture. 

it  now  remains  only  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  cooking  of  animal  food,  and  Ha 
application  to  the  wants  of  humanity.  If  flesh  be  digested  for  a  short  time  in  cold 
water  or  brine,  it  parts  with  several  of  its  most  important  constituents,  and  therefore 
the  practice  of  large  and  repeated  washing  is  an  unwise  and  foolishly  fastidious  opera- 
tion. Cold  water  dissolves  from  meat  its  soluble  phosphates,  its  lactic  acid,  its  Crea- 
tine, and  krcatinine,  as  well  as  its  albumen.  Without  these  constituents,  however,  the 
meat  neither  is  nor  can  be  fitted  to  supply  the  muscular  wear  and  tear  of  the  human 
frame.  In  fact,  one  of  these  substances  (kreatine)  has  evidently  a  singular  connection 
with  muscular  energy,  as  it  exists  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  flesh  of  animals  most 
remarkable  for  muscular  power  and  activity.  To  exclude  it,  therefore,  is  to  introduce 
an  element  of  weakness  in  the  dietary  of  our  seamen,  that  cannot  fail,  in  the  long  run, 
to  show  itself;  and  hence  the  enormous  prostration  of  strength  which  accompanies 
the  sea-scurvy;  for  it  happens  that*  as  kreatine  is  soluble  in  brine,  but  little  of  this 
valuable  element  remains  in  the  contracted  and  solidified  mass,  known  by  the  name 
of  salt  junk,  and  employed  as  food  in  the  Navy,  upon  much  the  same  principle  aa 
that  ascribed  to  alligators,  who  swallow  stones  to  appease  the  cravings  of  an  empty 
stomach.  I(  however,  there  is  an  error  in  the  commencement  of  our  Navy  victual- 
ling, there  is  still  greater  in  the  treatment  of  salt  iunk  by  its  prejudiced  and  ill-in- 
formed consumers.  Having  had  its  albumen  and  other  valuable  matters  removed  by 
a  cold  solution  of  common  salt*  the  junk  is  next  deprived  of  its  gelatine  and  osmasome* 
by  the  action  of  boiling  water;  and  this  gelatine,  which,  with  the  kreatine  and  lactic 
acid,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  process  of  digestion,  is  thrown  away  as  worthless ; 
and  nothing  but  a  hard  mass  of  fiorine,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  susceptible  of 'assimilation 
by  the  powers  of  the  animal  economy,  remains  to  give  the  appearance  of  food  to  the 

Eroductj  and,  as  it  were,  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  eye,  "  to  break  it  to  the 
ope."  The  following  quotation  from  liebig's  Researches  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food 
mav  fitly  occupy  a  place  here :  "It  is  obvious,  that  if  flesh  employed  as  food  is  again 
to  Decome  flesh  in  the  body— if  it  is  to  retain  the  power  of  reproducing  itself  in  its 
original  condition— none  of  the  constituents  of  raw  flesh  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from 
it  during  its  preparation  for  food.  If  its  consumption  be  altered  in  any  way — if  one 
of  the  constituents  which  belong  essentially  to  its  constitution  be  removed— a  corres- 
ponding variation  must  take  place  in  the  power  of  that  piece  of  flesh  to  reassume,  in 
the  living  body,  the  original  form  and  quality  on  which  its  properties  in  the  living  or»« 

£  intern  depend."    It  follows  from  this,  that  boiled  flesh  when  eaten  without  the  soup 
rmtd  in  boiling  it,  is  so  much  the  feat  adapted  for  nutrition,  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  water  in  which  it  has  been  boiled,  and  tne  longer  the  duration  of  the  boiling. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  cannot  wonder  that  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  purity 
of  sea-water,  disease  to  a  large  extent  should  prevail  in  our  Navy,  and  that  when  any 
%etive  malady  makes  its  appearance,  the  mortality  should  greatly  exeeed  that  of  the) 
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rut  under  similar  circumstances.  This  is  a  m«  ore  natural  sequence  of  the  system  pur- 
dm  with  regard  to  provision* ;  and  so  far  from  abandoning  altogether  the  employment 
«rf  preserved  meats  from  the  casual  putrefaction  of  a  few  cases,  it  seems  to  us  that  a 
wise  government  would  rather  seek  to  run  all  this  inconvenience,  by  calling  in  the  aid 
of  »cience,  than  Tall  back  into  a  supine  condition,  when  the  interest  of  the  nation  so 
leu<Uy  calls  for  activity.  After  all,  however,  we  can  find  no  proof  that  these  preserved 
provisions  have  failed,  except  in  the  case  of  Goldner;  for  there  are  many  other  manu- 
facturers, both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  whose  productions  no  more  warrant 
the  ban  of  exclusion,  than  a  trifling  accident  deserves  to  be  deemed  a  deliberate 
If  failure  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  interdicting  further  operations,  how  shall 


we  account  for  the  persevering  assiduity  of  our  dock  yard  authorities  in  respect  to 
■hip-building  f  We  sincerely  Dope  that  the  parliamentary  committee,  now  sitting, 
will  not  separate  until  the  whole  subject  of  preserved  provisions  has  been  fully  and 
impartially  investigated  in  all  its  details. 

MKDAIfl     For  their  composition,  see  Bronze  and  Cora. 

The  Industrinl  Exhibition  of  1851  has  called  into  requisition,  among  others,  the 
•killed  labor  of  the  medallist  die-sinker.  As  a  consequence,  medals  of  all  kinds  and 
prices  are  betas'  produced  A  medal  die  is  thus  formed :— 8teel  of  an  uniform  texture 
aad  kind  being  selected,  it  is  forged,  softened  by  annealing,  and  the  face  and  check  for 
the  collar  turned.  The  design  approved  of|  the  die-sinker  proceeds  to  cut  away  those 
parts  of  the  greatest  depth  bv  means  of  small  chisels:  the  more  minute  details  are 
taken  out  by  gravers,  chisel-edged,  and  gauged  steel  tools  fitted  into  wood  handles  very 
short,  and  to  fit  the  palm  of  the  hand.  As  the  work  proceeds,  proofs  are  taken  in  wax ; 
when  defective  in  form  the  cutting  is  corrected,  deficient  in  relief;  it  is  sunk  deeper. 
It  will  of  course  be  b  »rne  in  mind  that,  what  will  be  relievo  in  the  medal,  is  in- 
taglio in  the  Hie  The  inscription  js  introduced  by  means  of  small  letter-punches. 
Dien  follows  the  hardening  of  the  die,  a  stage  of  the  business  the  most  critical,  as  a 
defect  in  the  steel  will  at  once  be  made  apparent  thereby,  and  the  labor  of  months 
rendered  uselee-  in  a  few  minutes.  If  the  die  endures  this,  it  has  only  another  test,  viz., 
the  making  of  a  ••  hub,"  or  copy  of  the  die  in  steel,  and  used  for  the  cotrection  of  the 
duplicate  copies  of  the  die.  The  danger  in  this  case  anjses  from  the  want  of  uniformity 
of  hardness     If  irregular,  one  portion  of  the  die  must  suffer,  and  become  valueless. 

Me  lal-making  or  stumping  is  thus  carried  en :— The  press  consists  of  a  large  and 
dose  threaded  screw,  to  the  top  of  which  a  large  wheel  is  attached  horizontally.  The 
bed  of  the  press  is  fitted  with  screws  to  secure  the  die  in  its  place ;  when  this  is  done 
the  collar  which  gives  the  thickness  of  the  medal  is  fitted  on,  the  die  forming  the 
reverse  of  the  medal  is  attached  to  the  screw ;  a  blank  (a  piece  of  metal  cut  out  to 
form  the  medal)  is  then  introduced.  Motion  is  imparted  to  the  wheel,  which  operates 
en  the  screw ;  a  blow  is  given,  and  if  the  impression  is  soft  and  shallow,  a  medal  is 
produced ;  but  if  deep,  repeated  blows  are  given  to  bring  the  impression  up.  When 
Droase  or  silver  is  the  material  in  which  the  medal  is  to  be  produced,  as  many  as  20  or 
ewes  SO  blows  are  necessary.  The  medal  is  then  taken  out  of  the  press,  the  edge 
tamed,  and  the  operation  is  complete. 

By  collar  die,  is  meant  that  portion  which  gives  the  thickness  to  the  medal  or  coin 
is  be  struck.  All  medal  dies  are  of  three  parts,  vis.,  the  reverse,  obverse,  and  collar. 
The  smaller  elass  of  dies  are  cut  in  steel  entirely,  the  larger  kinds  for  brass  foundry 
aad  other  purposes  are  *  laid  "  or  covered  with  steel  on  a  foundation  of  iron.  When 
indentations  occur,  the  die  is  what  is  called  "  fullered,*  or  hollowed,  and  the  steel 
follows  the  same  in  a  parallel  thickness. 

MEERSCHAUM  (Germ  ;  tafl-yVof A,  Bng. ;  JEewns  de  M*r  Magnitie  carbonatke  ML 
cifine,  Fr.),  is  a  white  mineral,  of  a  somewhat  earthy  appearance,  always  soft*  but 
dry  to  the  touch,  and  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Specific  gravity,  2*6  to  SH;  affords 
water  by  calcination ;  fuses  with  difficulty  at  the  blowpipe  into  a  white  enamel ;  and 
is  acted  upon  by  acids  It  consists,  according  to  Klaproth,  of  silica,  41  *6  j  magnesia, 
ln-26 ;  water  and  carbonic  acid,  89.  Other  analysts  give,  silica  60,  magnesia  26,  water 
28l  It  occurs  in  veins  or  kidney-shaped  nodules,  aim  ng  rocks  of  serpentine,  at  Egri- 
boa,  m  the  island  of  Negropont,  Eeki-Schehir  in  Anatolia,  Brussa  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus,  at  Baldissero  in  IHedmont,  in  the  serpentine  veins  of  Cornwall,  6c. 

When  first  dug  up,  it  is  soft,  greasy,  and  lathers  like  soap ;  and  is  on  that  account 
need  by  the  Tartars  in  washing  their  linen.  The  well  known  Turkey  tobacco-pipes 
an  made  from  it,  by  a  process  antilogous  to  that  for  making  pottery  ware.  TTie  bowls 
ef  the  pipes,  when  imported  inte  Germany,  are  prepared  for  sale  by  soaking  them  first 
ia  tallow,  then  in  wax,  and  finally  by  polishing  them  with  shave-grass. 

MKLLTTE  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  HonlgtUin,  Germ.)    See  Honxtstonx. 

MELLITIC  ACID,  which  is  associated  with  alumina  in  the  preceding  mineral, 
crystallines  in  small  colorless  needles,  is  without  smell,  of  a  strongly  acid  taste,  perm* 
aeat  ia  the  air,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  as  also  in  boiling  hot  concentrated  sul- 
phaiic  acid,  bat  ia  decomposed  by  hot  nitric  acid,  and  consists  of  60*21  carbon,  aad 
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49-79  oxygen.    It  is  carbonized  at  a  red  heat,  without  the  production  of  any  in 
bleoiL 

MELLON  is  a  new  compound  of  carbon  and  azote,  discovered  by  M.  Liebig,  by  heating 
bi-eulpiio-craoide  of  mercury.  The  mellon  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  under  the 
form  of  a  yellow  powder.  * 

MENACHANITE,  an  ore  of  titanium,  found  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  which  flows  into 
the  valley  Menacan,  in  Cornwall. 

MERCURY  or  QUICKSILVER.  This  metal  is  distinguished  by  its  fluidity  at  com- 
mon  temperatures ;  its  density =13*6 ;  its  silver  blue  lustre  \  and  its  extreme  mobility.  A 
cold  of  39°  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  or  — 40°  Cent.,  is  required  for  its  congelation,  in 
which  state  its  density  is  increased  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  9,  or  it  becomes  of  spec 
grav.  15-0.  At  a  temperature  of  656°  F.  it  boils  and  distils  off  in  an  elastic  vapor  ;  which, 
being  condensed  by  cold,  forms  purified  mercury. 

Mercury  combines  with  great  readiness  with  certain  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  zinc,  tin, 
and  bismuth,  forming,  in  certain  proportions,  fluid  solutions  of  these  metals.  Such  mer- 
curial alloys  are  called  amalgams.  This  property  is  extensively  employed  in  many  arts ; 
as  in  extracting  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores ;  in  gilding,  plating,  making  looking-glasses* 
fcc.  Humboldt  estimates  at  16,000  quintals,  of  100  lbs.  each,  the  quantity  of  mercury 
annually  employed  at  his  visit  to  America,  in  the  treatment  of  the  mines  of  New  Spain  ; 
three  fourths  of  which  came  from  European  mines. 

The  mercurial  ores  may  be  divided  into  four  species  :— 

1.  Native  quicksilver. — It  occurs  in  most  of  the  mines  of  the  other  mercurial  ores,  is 
the  form  of  small  drops  attached  to  the  rocks,  or  lodged  in  the  crevices  of  other  ores. 

2.  j&rgental  mercury,  or  native  silver  amalgam. — It  has  a  silver  white  color,  and  is 
more  or  less  soft,  according  to  the  proportion  which  the  mercury  bears  to  the  stiver. 
Its  density  is  sometimes  so  high  as  14.  A  moderate  heat  dissipates  the  mercury,  and 
leaves  th»  silver.  Klaproth  states  its  constituents  at  silver  36,  and  mercury  64,  in  100  ; 
but  Cordier  makes  them  to  be,  27J  silver,  and  72|  mercury.  It  occurs  crystallized  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  It  has  been  found  in  the  territory  of  Deux-Ponts,  at  Rozenau  and 
Niderstana,  in  Hungary,  in  a  canton  of  Tyrol,  at  Sahlberg  in  Sweden,  at  Kolyvan  in 
Siberia,  and  at  Allemont  in  Dauphiny;  in  small  quantity  at  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  at 
Idria  in  Carniola.  By  the  chemical  union  of  the  mercury  with  the  silver,  the  amalgam, 
which  should  by  calculation  have  a  spec  grav.  of  only  12*5,  acquires  that  of  14*11,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Cordier. 

3.  Sulphnret  of  mercury,  commonly  called  Cinnabar,  is  a  red  mineral  of  various 
shades ;  burning  at  the  blowpipe  with  a  blue  flame,  volatilizing  entirely  with  the  smell 
of  burning  sulphur,  and  giving  a  quicksilver  coating  to  a  plate  of  copper  held  in  the 
fumes.  Even  the  powder  of  cinnabar  rubbed  on  copper  whitens  it.  Its  density  varies 
from  6-9  to  10*2.  It  becomes  negatively  electrical  by  friction.  Analyzed  by  Klaproth, 
it  was  found  to  consist  of  mercury  84*5,  sulphur  14*75.  Its  composition,  viewed  as  a 
bisulphuret  of  mercury,  is,  mercury  86*2,  sulphur  13*8.  The  finest  crystals  of  sulphnret 
of  mercury  come  from  China,  and  Almaden  in  Spain.  These  contain,  according  to  Klap- 
roth, 85  per  cent,  of  mercury. 

A  bituminous  sulphuret  of  mercury  appears  to  be  the  base  of  the  great  exploration  of 
Idria ;  it  is  of  a  dark  liver-red  hue ;  and  of  a  slaty  texture,  with  straight  or  twisted  plates. 
It  exists  in  large  masses  in  the  bituminous  schists  of  Idria.  M.  Beurard  mentions  also 
the  locality  of  Mnnster  Appel,  in  the  dutchy  of  Deux-Ponts,  where  the  ore  includes  im- 
pressions of  fishes,  curiously  spotted  with  cinnabar. 

The  compact  variety  of  the  Idria  ore  seems  very  complex  in  composition,  according 
to  the  following  analysis  of  Klaproth: — Mercury,  81*8;  sulphur,  13*75;  carbon,  2*3  ; 
silica,  0-85 ;  alumina,  0-55 ;  oxyde  of  iron,  0-20 ;  copper,  0-02 ;  water,  0*73 ;  in  100  parts. 
M.  Beurard  mentions  another  variety  from  the  Palatinate,  which  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  bitumen  by  distillation ;  and  it  was  present  in  all  the  specimens  of  these  ores  analysed 
by  me  for  the  German  Mines  Company.  At  Idria  and  Almaden  the  sulphurets  are  ex- 
tremely rich  in  mercury. 

4.  Muriated  mercury f  or  the  Chloride  of  mercury,  commonly  called  Horn  mercury. 
This  ore  occurs  in  very  small  crystals  of  a  pearl-gray  or  greenish-gray  color,  or  in  small 
nipples  which  stud,  like  crystals,  the  cavities,  fissures,  or  geodes  among  the  ferruginous 
gangues  of  the  other  ores  of  mercury.  It  is  brittle,  and  entirely  volatile  at  the  blow-pipe, 
characters  which  distinguish  it  from  horn  silver. 

The  geological  position  of  the  mercurial  ores,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  in  the  strata 
which  commence  the  series  of  secondary  formations.  Sometimes  they  are  found  in  the 
red  sandstone  above  the  coal,  as  at  MenHdot,  in  the  old  dutchy  of  Deux-Ponts,  St 
Durasno  in  Mexico,  at  Cuen^a  in  New  Granada,  at  Cerros  de  Gauzan  and  Upar  is 
Peru  |  in  the  subordinate  porphyries,  as  at  Deux-Ponts,  San  Juan  de  la  Chka  in  Pern, 
and  at  Cerro-del-Frafle,  near  the  town  of  8an  Felipe;  they  occur  also  among  the  strata 
below,  or  subordinate  to  the  calcareous  formation,  called  techsteim,  in  Germany,  or 
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_  the  accompanying  bituminous  schists,  as  at  Idria  in  Carniola ;  and,  lastly,  they 
farm  masses  in  the  zeehstein  itself.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  mercurial  deposites  are 
confined  within  very  narrow  geological  limits,  between  the  calcareous  beds  of  zechstein, 
and  the  red  sandstone.  They  occur  at  times  in  carbonaceous  nodules,  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  mosses  of  various  kinds ;  and  the  whole  mercurial  deposite  is  occasion- 
ally  covered  with  beds  of  charcoal,  as  at  Durasno. 

They  are  even  sometimes  accompanied  with  the  remains  of  organic  bodies,  such  as 
casts  of  fishes,  fossil  shells,  silicified  wood,  and  true  coal.  The  last  fact  has  been 
observed  at  Potzberg,  in  the  works  of  Drey-Koenigszug,  by  M.  Brongniart.  These 
sandstones,  bituminous  schists,  and  indurated  clays,  contain  mercury  both  in  the  state  of 
sulphuret  and  in  the  native  form.  They  are  more  or  less  penetrated  with  the  ore,  form- 
ing sometimes  numerous  beds  of  very  gTeat  thickness ;  while,  in  the  more  ancient  or 
the  primitive  formations,  these  ores  exist  only  in  very  small  quantity  associated  with  tin. 
Mercury  is,  generally  speaking,  a  metal  sparingly  distributed  in  nature,  and  its  mines  are 
very  rare. 

The  great  exploitations  of  Idria  in  Frioli,  in  the  county  of  Goritz,  were  discovered  in 
1497,  and  the  principal  ore  mined  there  is  the  bituminous  sulphuret.  The  workings 
of  this  mine  have  been  pushed  to  the  depth  of  280  yards.  The  product  in  quicksilver 
might  easily  amount  annually  to  .6000  metric  quintals =600  tons  British ;  but,  in  order  to 
uphold  the  price  of  the  metal,  the  Austrian  government  has  restricted  the  production  to 
150  tons.  The  memorable  fire  of  1803  was  most  disastrous  to  these  mines.  It  was  ex- 
tinguished only  by  drowning  all  the  underground  workings.  The  sublimed  mercury  in 
this  catastrophe  occasioned  diseases  and  nervous  tremblings  to  more  than  900  persons  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Pliny  has  recorded  two  interesting  facts :  1.  that  the  Greeks  imported  red  cinnabar 
from  Almaden  700  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  2.  that  Rome,  in  his  time,  annu- 
ally received  700,000  pounds  from  the  same  mines.  Since  1827,  they  have  produced 
22,000  cwts.  of  mercury  every  year,  with  a  corps  of  700  miners  and  200  smelters ;  and, 
indeed,  the  veins  are  so  extremely  rich,  that  though  tbey  have  been  worked  pretty  con- 
stantly during  so  many  centuries,  the  mines  have  hardly  reached  the  depth  of  330  yards, 
or  something  less  than  1000  feet.  The  lode  actually  under  exploration  is  from  14  to  16 
yards  thick ;  and  it  becomes  thicker  still  at  the  crossing  of  the  veins.  The  totality  of  the 
ore  is  extracted.  It  yields  in  their  smelting  works  only  10  per  cent,  upon  an  average, 
but  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  analysis  of  the  ores,  that  neatly  one  half  of  the  quicksilver 
is  lost,  and  dispersed  in  the  air,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  workmen's  health,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  barbarous  apparatus  of  aludels  employed  in  its  sublimation ;  an  apparatus 
which  has  remained  without  any  material  change  for  the  better  since  the  days  of  the 
Moorish  dominion  in  Spain.  M.  Le  Play,  the  eminent  btgtnieur  des  Jf  fast,  who  published, 
in  a  recent  volume  of  the  Annates  des  Mines,  his  Itineraire  to  Almaden,  says,  that  the 
mercurial  contents  of  the  ores  are  Jtotablement  plus  elevies  than  the  product. 

These  veins  extend  all  the  way  from  the  town  of  Chillon  to  Almadenejos.  Upon 
the  borders  of  the  streamlet  Balde  Azogues,  a  black  slate  is  also  mined  which  is  abun- 
dantly impregnated  with  metallic  mercury.  The  ores  are  treated  in  13  double  fur- 
nace*, which  I  shall  presently  describe.  " Le  mercure,"  says  M.  Le  Play,  "a  sur  la 
sente  des  ouvriers  la  plus  funeste  influence,  et  1'  on  ne  peut  se  defendre  d'  un  sentiment 
penibte  en  voyant  1'  empressement  avec  lequel  des  jeunes  gens,  pleins  de  force  et  de 
sent**,  se  disputent  la  faveur  d'  alter  chercher  dans  les  mines,  des  maladies  cruelles,  et 
souvent  une  mort  prematuree.  La  population  des  mineurs  d*  Almaden  meritent  le  plus 
haut  intertL*  These  victims  of  a  deplorable  mismanagement  are  described  as  being  a 
laborious,  simple-minded,  virtuous  race  of  beings,  who  are  thus  condemned  to  breathe 
an  atmosphere  impregnated  far  and  near  with  the  fumes  of  a  volatile  poison,  which 
the  lessons  of  science,  as  I  shall  presently  demonstrate,  might  readily  repress,  with  the 
effect  of  not  only  protecting  the  health  of  the  population,  but  of  vastly  augmenting  the 
revenues  of  the  state. 

These  celebrated  mines,  near  to  which  lie  those  of  Las  Castas  and  of  Jlmade*ejot9 
were  known  to  the  Romans.  After  having  been  the  property  of  the  religious  knights  of 
CaJatrara,  who  had  assisted  in  expelling  the  Moors,  they  were  farmed  off  to  the  celebrated 
Fsgger  merchants  of  Augsbourg;  and  afterwards  explored  on  account  of  the  government, 
from  the  date  of  1645  till  the  present  time.  Their  produce  was,  till  very  lately,  entirely 
appropriated  to  the  treatment  of  the  gold  and  silver  ores  of  the  new  world. 

The  mines  of  the  Palatinate,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  though  they  do  not 
approach  in  richness  and  importance  to  those  of  Idria  and  Almaden,  merit,  however,  all 
the  attention  of  the  government  that  farms  them  out.  They  are  numerous,  and  varied  in 
feological  position.  Those  of  Drey-Koenigszug,  at  Potzberg,  near  Kussel,  deserve  par- 
ticular notice.  The  workings  have  reached  a  depth  of  more  than  220  yards ;  the  ore  be- 
ns; a  sandstone  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuret  of  mercury.  The  produce  of  these 
i  h  estimated  at  about  30  tons  per  annum. 
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There  are  also  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  several  other  parts  of  Germany,  some  incon- 
siderable exploitations  of  mercury,  the  total  produce  of  which  is  valued  at  about  30  or  40 
tons  on  an  average  of  several  years. 

The  mines  of  Guancavelica,  in  Peru,  are  the  more  interesting,  as  their  products  are 
directly  employed  in  treating  the  ores  of  gold  and  silver,  which  abound  in  that  portion 
of  America.  These  quicksilver  mines,  explored  since  1570,  produced,  up  to  1800,  53,700 
tons  of  that  metal ;  but  the  actual  produce  of  the  explorations  of  these  countries  was, 
according  to  Helms,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  from  170  to  180  tons  pet 
annum. 

In  1782,  recourse  was  had  by  the  South  American  miners  to  the  mercury  extracted  in 
the  province  of  Yun-nan,  in  China. 

The  metallurgic  treatment  of  the  quicksilver  ores  is  tolerably  simple.  In  general, 
when  the  sulphuret  of  mercury,  the  most  common  ore,  has  been  pulverized,  and  some* 
times  washed,  it  is  introduced  into  retorts  of  cast-iron,  sheet-iron,  or  even  stoneware,  in 
mixture  with  an  equal  weight  of  quicklime.  These  retorts  are  arranged  in  various 
ways. 

Prior  to  the  17th  century,  the  method  called  per  dencensum  was  the  only  one  in  use 
for  distilling  mercury ;  and  it  was  effected  by  means  of  two  earthen  pots  adjusted  over 
each  other.  The  upper  pot,  filled  with  ore,  and  closed  at  the  top,  was  covered  over  with 
burning  fuel ;  and  the  mercurial  vapors  expelled  by  the  heat,  passed  down  through  small 
holes  in  the  bot'om  of  the  pot,  to  be  condensed  in  another  vessel  placed  below. 
However  convenient  this  apparatus  might  be,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  transporting 
it,  whe  ever  the  ore  was  found,  its  inefficiency  and  the  losses  it  occasioned  were  eventu- 
ally recognised.  Hence,  before  1635,  some  smelting  works  of  the  Palatinate  had  given 
up  the  method  per  dcsceiisum,  which  was,  however,  still  retained  in  Idria ;  and  they  sub- 
stituted for  it  the  furnaces  called  galleries.  At  first,  earthenware  retorts  were  employed 
in  these  furnaces ;  but  they  were  soon  succeeded  by  iron  retorts.  In  the  Palatinate  this 
mode  of  operating:  is  still  in  use.  At  Idria,  in  the  year  1750,  a  great  distillatory  appa- 
ratus was  established  for  the  treatment  of  the  mercurial  ores,  in  imitation  of  those  which 
previously  existed  at  Almaden,  in  Spain,  and  called  aludel-furnaces.  But,  since  1794, 
these  aludels  have  been  suppressed,  and  new  distillatory  apparatus  have  been  constructed 
at  Idria,  remarkable  only  for  their  magnitude ;  exceeding,  in  this  respect,  every  other 
metallurgic  erection. 

There  exist,  therefore,  three  kinds  of  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  mercury :  1.  the 
furnace  called  a  gallery;  2.  the  furnace  with  aludels;  and  3.  the  large  apparatus  of 
Idria.    I  shall  describe  each  of  these  briefly,  in  succession. 

J.  Furnace  called  Gallery  of  the  Palatinate. — The  construction  of  this  furnace  is  dis- 
posed so  as  to  contain  four  ranges,  a  a',  b  b'9  of  large  retorts,  styled  cucurbits,  of  cast-iron, 
in  which  the  ore  of  mercury  is  subjected  to  distillation.  This  arrangement  is  shown  io 
fig.  889,  which  presents  a  vertical  section  in  the  line  a  b  of  the  ground  plan,./!g.  890.  In 
the  ground  plan,  the  roof  e  e'  of  the  furnace  {fig.  889)  is  supposed  to  be  lifted  off,  in 
order  to  show  the  disposition  of  the  four  ranges  of  Cucurbits  upon  the  grate  c  ff 
figs.  889,  890,  which  receives  the  pit-coal  employed  as  fuel.  Under  this  grate  extends 
an  ash-pit  d.  Fig.  891,  which  exhibits  an  elevation  of  the  furnace,  points  out  this 
ash-pit,  as  well  as  one  of  the  two  doors  c,  by  which  the  fuel  is  thrown  upon  the  grate 
889  890  c  /.    Openings  e  e,  (fig.  889,)  are 

left  over  the  top  arch  of  the  fur- 
nace, whereby  the  draught  of  air 
may  receive  a  suitable  direction. 
The  grate  of  the  fireplace  extends 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  fur- 
nace, fig.  890,  from  the  door  c  to 
the  door  /,  situated  at  the  opposite 
extremity.  The  furnace  called  gal- 
lery includes  commonly  30  cucurbits, 
ana  in  some  establishments  even 
52.  Into  each  are  introduced  from 
56  to  70  pounds  of  ore,  and  15  to 
18  pounds  of  quicklime,  a  mixture 
which  fills  no  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  cucurbit;  to  the  neck  a 
stoneware  receiver  is  adapted,  con- 
taining water  to  half  its  height. 
J  till)'  pushed  till  the  cucurbits  are  red  hot  The 
operation  being  concluded,  the  contents  of  the  receivers  are  poured  out  into  a  wooden 
bow]  placed  upon  a  plank  above  a  bucket;  the  quicksilver  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl,  and  the  water  draws  over  the  black  mercury9  for  so  the  substance  that  coats 
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the  inside  of  the  receivers  is  celled.  This  is  considered  to  be  a  mixture  of  sulphuret 
and  oxyde  of  mercury.  The  Mack  mercury,  taken  out  of  the  tub  and  dried,  is  distilled 
anew  with  excess  of  lime ;  after  which  the  residuum  in  the  retorts  is  thrown  away,  as 


Jhtdd  Jkrnacet  of  Mmaden, — Figs.  892  and  898  represent  the  great  furnaces  with 
aludels  in  use  at  Almaden,  and  anciently  in  Idria ;  for  between  the  two  establishments 
there  was  in  fact  little  difference  before  the  year  1794.  Figs.  892  and  890  present  two 
vertical  sections ;  fig $.  893  and  894  are  two  plans  of  two  similar  furnaces,  conjoined  in 

one  body  of  brickwork.  In  the  four 
figures  the  following  objects  are  to  be 
remarked :  a  door  a ,  by  which  the  wood 
is  introduced  into  the  fire-place  ©.  This 
is  perforated  with  holes  for  the  passage 
of  air ;  the  ash-pit  c  is  seen  beneath. 
An  upper  chamber,  d>  contains  the  mer- 
curial ores  distributed  upon  open  arches, 
which  form  the  perforated  sole  of 
this  chamber.  Immediately  over  these 
arches,  there  are  piled  up,  in  a  dome 
form,  large  blocks  of  a  limestone,  very 
poor  in  quicksilver  ore;  above  these 
are  laid  blocks  of  a  smaller  size,  then 
ores  of  rather  inferior  quality,  and 
stamped  ores  mixed  with  richer  mine- 
rals. Lastly,  the  whole  is  covered  up 
with  soft  bricks,  formed  of  day  kneaded 
with  schlichy  and  with  small  pieces  of 
sulphoret  of  mercury.  Six  ranges  of 
aludels  or  stoneware  tubes//,  of  a  pear 
shape,  luted  together  with  clay,  are 
mounted  in  front  of  each  of  the  two  fur- 
naces, on  a  double  sloping  terrace,  having 
in  its  lowest  middle  line  two  gutters  t  *, 
a  little  inclined  towards  the  intermediate  wall  tn.  In  each  range  the  aludel  placed  at  the 
hae  I  mm  of  fig.  898  that  is  to  say,  at  the  lowest  point,  g,  figa.  892,  895,  is  pierced  with 

894 


cFb 


a  bote.    Thereby  the  mercury  which  had  been  volatilized  in  d9  if  it  be  already  condensed 
Vf  the  cooling  in  the  series  of  aludels  /g,  may  pass  into  the  corresponding  gutter,  next 


895 


Into  the  hole  m,  fig.  898,  and  after  that  into  the  wooden  pipes  h  h*fflg.  892,  which  con- 
4mA  it  across  the  masonry  of  the  terrace  into  cisterns  filled  with  water;  see  qtfig.  894, 
wfcseh  is  the  plan  of  fig.  895. 
Tke  portion  of  mercury  not  condensed  in  the  range  of  aludels,/  g,  which  is  the  most 
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considerate,  goes  in  the  state  of  vapor,  into  a  chamber  k ;  but  in  passing  under  a 
partition  /  /,  a  certain  portion  is  deposited  in  a  cistern  i,  filled  with  water.  The  greater 
part  of  the  vapors  diffused  in  the  chamber  k'  is  thereby  condensed,  and  the  mercury 
falls  down  upon  the  two  inclined  planes  which  form  its  bottom.  What  may  still  exist 
as  vapor  passes  into  an  upper  chamber  fc7,  by  a  small  chimney  n.  On  one  of  the  sides 
of  this  chamber  there  is  a  shutter  which  may  be  opened  at  pleasure  from  below  upwards, 
and  beneath  this  shutter,  there  is  a  gutter  into  which  a  notable  quantity  of  mercury 
collects.  Much  of  it  is  also  found  condensed  in  the  aludels.  These  facts  prove  that  this 
process  has  inconveniences  which  have  been  tried  to  be  remedied  by  the  more  extensive 
but  rather  unchemical  grand  apparatus  of  Idria. 

Details  of  the  aludel  apparatus :  25  are  set  in  each  of  the  12  ranges,  seen  in  fig .  894. 
constituting  300  pear-shaped  stoneware  vessels,  open  at  both  ends,  being  merely  thrust  into 
one  another,  and  luted  with  loam.  What  a  multitude  of  joints,  of  which  a  great  many 
must  be  continually  giving  way  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  luting,  whereby  the  mercurial 
fumes  will  escape  with  great  loss  of  product,  to  poison  the  air  1 

a,  is  the  door  of  the  fire-place ;  c,  the  perforated  arches  upon  which  the  ore  is  piled  in 
the  chamber  e,  through  the  door  <f,  and  an  orifice  at  top ;  the  latter  being  closed  during 
the  distillation ;  //  are  vents  for  conducting  the  mercurial  vapors  into  two  chambers  i, 
separated  by  a  triangular  body  of  masonry  mn  ;  h  is  the  smoke  chimney  of  the  fire-place; 
o  o,  are  the  ranges  of  aludels,  in  connexion  with  the  chamber  t,  which  are  laid  slantingly 
towardsj*the  gutter  c,  upon  the  double  inclined  plane  terrace,  and  terminate  in  the 
chamber  h  q ;  this  being  surmounted  by  two  chimneys  /.  The  mercury  is  collected  in 
these  aludels  and  in  the  basins  at  q  and  p,  fig.  894.  r  is  a  thin  stone  partition  set  up 
between  the  two  principal  walls  of  each  of  the  furnaces,  v  is  the  stair  of  the  aludel  ter- 
race, leading  to  the  platform  which  surmounts  the  furnace  j  *  is  a  gutter  for  conducting 
away  the  rains  which  may  fall  upon  the  buildings. 

Great  apparatus  of  Idria. — Before  entering  into  details  of  this  laboratory,  it  will  not 
be  useless  to  recapitulate  the  metal]  urgic  classification  of  the  ores  treated  in  it.  1.  the 
ores  in  large  blocks,  fragments,  or  shivers,  whose  size  varies  from  a  cubic  foot  to  that  of 
a  nut.    2.  The  smaller  ores,  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  grains  of  dust. 

The  first  class  of  large  ores  comprises  three  subdivisions,  namely  ;  a,  blocks  of  metal- 
liferous rocks,  which  is  the  most  abundant  and  the  poorest  species  of  ore,  affording  only 
one  per  cent,  of  mercury ;  6,  the  massive  sulphuret  of  mercury,  the  richest  and  rarest  ore, 
yielding  80  per  cent,  when  it  is  picked ;  r,  the  fragments  or  splinters  proceeding  from  the 
breaking  and  sorting,  and  which  vary  in  value,  from  1  to  40  per  cent. 

The  second  class  of  small  ores  comprises :  a\  the  fragments  or  shivers  extracted  from  the 
mine  in  the  state  of  little  pieces,  affording  from  10  to  12  per  cent  ,*  e,  the  kernels  of  ore 
separated  on  the  sieve,  yielding  32  per  cent. ;  f  the  sands  and  paste  called  schiich,  obtain- 
ed in  the  treatment  of  the  poorest  ores,  by  means  of  the  stamps  and  washing  tables ; 
100  parts  of  this  tchlich  give  at  least  8  of  quicksilver. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  apparatus  is  indicated  hy  fig:  896,  897,  and  898.    Fig.  898, 

represents  the  exterior,  but  only  one 
half,  which  is  enough,  as  it  resembles 
exactly  the  other,  which  is  not  shown. 
In  these  three  figures  the  following  ob- 
jects may  be  distinguished;  fig:  896, 
897,  a,  door  of  the  fire-place;  b,  the 
furnace  in  which  beech-wood  is  burned 
mixed  with  a  little  fir-wood;  r,  door 
of  the  ash-pit,  extended  beneath;  d, 
a  space  in  which  the  ores  are  deposited  upon  the  seven  arches,  1  to  7,  as  indicated  in 
fig:  896,  and  899 ;  e  «,  brick  tunnels,  by  which  the  smoke  of  the  fuel  and  the  vapors  of 
mercury  pass,  on  the  one  side,  into  successive  chambers/  Jc 


(gkijklire  passages  which  permit  the  circulation  of  the  vapors  from  the  furnace 
c  d,  to  the  chimneys  /  L    Fig:  896  and  897  exhibit  clearly  the  distribution  of  these 
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_  t  on  each  side  of  the  same  furnace,  and  in  each  half  of  the  apparatus,  which  is 
doable,  ma  Jig.  897  shows ;  the  spaces  without  letters  being  in  every  respect  similar  to  the 
spaces  mentioned  below.    Fig.  897  is  double  the  scale  of  fig.  896. 

m  m',  Jig.  897,  are  basins  of  reception,  distributed  before  the  doors  of  each  of  the 
chambers/  kf  kf.  The  condensed  mercury  which  flows  out  of  the  chambers  is  conveyed 
thither.  *  »  is  a  trench  into  which  the  mercury,  after  being  lifted  into  the  basins  m,  is 
poured,  so  that  it  may  run  towards  a  common  chamber  o,  in  the  sloping  direction 
wfiealed  by  the  arrows,  o  leads  to  the  chamber  where  the  mercury  is  received  into  a 
porphyry  trough;  out  of  which  it  is  laded  and  packed  up  in  portions  of  50  or  100  lbs. 
in  sheep-skins  prepared  with  alum.  pp\  fig.  896,  are  vaulted  arches,  through  which  a 
circulation  may  go  on  round  the  furnace  a  b  c  d,  on  the  ground  level,  q  q'  are  the  vaults 
of  the  upper  stories,    r  r',  fig.  898,  vaults  which  permit  access  to* the  tunnels  e'  «", 

fig-  *»*• 

»  *'  and  t  t\fig.  898,  are  the  doors  of  the  chambers/  k  and/  kf.  These  openings  are 
shut  during  the  distillation  by  wooden  doors  faced  with  iron,  and  luted  with  a  mortar  of 
day  and  lime.  %  a'  is  the  door  of  the  vaults  1  to  7  of  the  furnace  represented  in 
fig.  896.  These  openings  are  hermetically  shut,  like  the  preceding,  v  V,  fig.  896,  are 
superior  openings  of  the  chambers,  closed  duing  the  operation  by  luted  plugs ;  they  are 
opeaed  afterwards  to  facilitate  the  cooling  of  the  apparatus,  and  to  collect  the  mercurial 
x  y  e,  fig .  899,  are  floors  which  correspond  to  the  doors  u  %'  of  the  vaults  1  to  7, 


898 


^99 


fig,  898.  These  floors  are  reached  by  stairs  set  up  in  the  different  parts  of  the  building, 
which  contains  the  whole  apparatus. 

Oa  the  lower  arches  the  largest  blocks  of  metalliferous  rock  are  laid  j  over  these  the 
less  bulky  fragments  are  arranged,  which  are  covered  with  the  shivers  and  pieces  of  less 
aunenskm.  On  the  middle  vaults,  the  small  ore  is  placed,  distributed  into  cylindrical  pip- 
kins of  earthenware,  of  10  inches  diameter  and  5  inches  depth.  The  upper  vaults  receive 
likewise  pipkins  filled  with  the  sands  and  pastes  called  schlich. 

la  3  hours,  by  the  labor  of  40  men,  the  two  double  sets  of  apparatus  are  charged,  and 
aD  the  apertures  are  closed.  A  quick  fire  of  beech-wood  is  then  kindled ;  and  when  the 
whole  mass  has  become  sufficiently  heated,  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  begins  to  vapor- 
ise ;  coming  into  contact  with  the  portion  of  oxygen  which  had  not  been  carbonated, 
by  combustion,  its  sulphur  burns  into  sulphurous  acid,  while  the  mercury  becomes  free, 
passes  with  the  other  vapors  into  the  chambers  for  condensing  it,  and  precipitates  in  the 
liquid  form  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  fire-place.  The  walls  of  the  chambers 
and  the  floors,  with  which  their  lower  portion  is  covered,  are  soon  coated  over  with  a 
black  mercurial  soot,  which,  being  treated  anew,  furnishes  50  per  cent,  of  mercury.  The 
distillation  lasts  from  10  to  12  hours ;  during  which  time  the  whole  furnace  is  kept  at 
a  cherry-red  heat.  A  complete  charge  for  the  two  double  apparatus,  consists  of  from 
1000  to  1300  quintals  of  ore,  which  produce  from  80  to  90  quintals  of  running  mercury. 
The  furnace  takes  from  5  to  6  days  to  cool,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather ;  and 
if  to  that  period  be  added  the  time  requisite  for  withdrawing  the  residuums,  and  attend- 
ing to  such  repairs  as  the  furnace  may  need,  it  is  obvious  that  only  one  distillation  can  be 
performed  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

In  the  works  of  Idria,  in  1812,  56,686  quintals  and  a  half  of  quicksilver  ores  were  dis- 
tilled, after  undergoing  a  very  careful  mechanical  preparation.  They  afforded  4832  quin- 
tals of  running  mercury ;  a  quantity  corresponding  to  about  8}  per  cent,  of  the  ore.  These 
smelting  worits  are  about  180  feet  long  and  30  feet  high. 

Upon  the  preceding  three  systems  of  smelting  mercurial  ores,  I  shall  now  make  some 
observations. 

It  has  been  long  well  known,  that  quicksilver  may  be  most  readily  extracted  from 
r,  by  beating  it  in  contact  with  quicklime.    The  sulphur  of  the  cinnabar  com* 
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bines,  by  virtue  of  a  superior  affinity  with  the  lime,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  quicksilver, 
to  form  sulphurets  of  lime  and  calcium,  both  of  which  being  fixed  lupars,  remain  in  the 
retort  while  the  mercury  is  volatilized  by  the  heat.  In  a  few  place*,  hammer&chlag,  or 
the  iron  cindei,  driven  off  from  the  blooms  by  the  tilting  hammer,  has  been  used  instead 
of'jime  in  the  reduction  of  this  mercurial  ore,  whereby  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphuret  of 
iron  are  formed. 

The  annual  production  of  the  Bavarian  Rhine  provinces  has  been  estimated  at  from 
400  to  550  quintals ;  that  of  Almaden,  iu  the  year  1827,  was  22,000  quintals ;  and  of 
Idria,  at  present,  is  not  more  than  1500  quintals. 

All  the  plans  hitherto  prescribed  for  distilling  the  ore  along  with  quicklime,  are  re- 
markably rude.  In  that  practised  at  Landsberg  by  Obermoschel,  there  is  a  great  waste 
of  labor,  in  charging  the  numerous  small  cucurbits ;  there  is  a  great  waste  of  fuel  in  the 
mode  of  heating  them ;  a  great  waste  of  mercury  by  the  imperfect  luting  of  the  retorts 
to  the  receivers,  as  well  as  the  imperfect  condensation  of  the  mercurial  vapors ;  and 
probably  a  considerable  loss  by  pilfering. 

The  modes  practised  at  Almaden  and  Idria  are,  in  the  greatest  degree,  barbarous ;  the 
ores  being  heated  upon  open  arches,  and  the  vapors  attempted  to  be  condensed  by  enclo- 
sing them  within  brick  or  stone  and  mortar  walls,  which  can  never  be  rendered  either 
sufficiently  tiuht  or  cool. 

To  obviate  all  these  inconveniences  and  sources  of  loss,  the  proper  chemical  arrange- 
ments suited  to  the  present  improved  state  of  the  arts  ought  to  be  adopted,  by  which 
labor,  fuel,  and  mercury,  mi  *ht  all  be  economized  to  the  utmost  extent.  The  only 
apparatus  fit  to  be  employed  is  a  series  of  cast-iron  cylinder  retorts,  somewhat  Jike 
those  employed  in  the  coal  gas  works,  but  with  peculiarities  suited  to  the  condensation 
of  the  mercunal  vapors.  Into  each  of  these  retorts,  supposed  to  be  at  least  one  loot 
square  in  area,  and  7  feet  long,  6  or  7  cwts.  of  a  mixture  of  the  ground  ore  with  the 
quicklime,  may  be  easily  introduced,  from  a  measured  heap,  by  means  of  a  shovel. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  cinnabar  being  more  than  6  times  that  of  water,  a  cubic  foot 
of  it  will  weigh  more  than  3|  cwts. ;  but  supposing  the  mixture  of  it  with  quicklime 

Swhen  the  ore  does  not  contain  the  calcareous  matter  itself)  to  be  only  thrice  the 
ensity  of  water,  then  four  cubic  feet  might  be  put  into  each  of  the  above  retorts,  and 
still  leave  1|  cubic  feet  of  empty  space  for  the  expansion  of  volume  which  may  take  place 
in  the  decomposition.  The  ore  should  certainly  be  ground  to  a  moderately  fine  powder, 
by  stamps,  iron  cylinders,  or  an  edge  wheel,  so  that  when  mixed  with  quicklime,  the  cin- 
nabar may  be  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  its  decomposer,  otherwise  much  of  it  will 
be  dissipated  unproductively  in  fumes,  for  it  is  extremely  volatile. 

Figs.  900.  901,  poo,  represent  a  cheap  and  powerful  apparatus  which  I  contrived  at 
the  request  of  the  German  Mines  Company  of  London,  and  which  is  now  mounted  at 
Landsberg,  near  Obermoschel,  in  the  Bavarian  Rhein-Kreis. 
Fig.  900,  is  a  section  parallel  to  the  front  elevation  of  three  arched  benches  of  retorts, 

900 


of  the  size  above  specified.  Each  bench  contains  3  retorts,  of  the  form  represented  by 
a  a  a.  i,  is  the  single  fire-place  or  furnace,  capable  of  giving  adequate  ignition  by 
coal  or  wood,  to  the  three  retorts.  The  retorts  were  built  up  in  an  excellent  manner, 
by  an  English  mason  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  best  modes  of  erecting  coal-gas 
relorts,  who  was  sent  over  on  purpose.  The  path  of  the  flame  and  smoke  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  represented  in  fig.  670,  page  «47,  whereby  the  uppermost  retort  it 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  uniformly  ignited  air,  while  the  currents  reverberated  from  the 
toP>  Ptoy  round  the  two  undermost  retorts,  in  their  way  to  the  vent-flues  beneath 
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them.    The  bottom  of  the  uppermost  reiort  is  protected  from  the  direct  impulse  of  the 
tee  by  fire-tiles.    The  dotted  lines  k  k,  show  the  paths  of  the  chimneys  which  rise  at 
me  sack  ends  of  the  retorts. 
la  the  section,  Jig.  901,  a  is  the  body  of  the  retort ;  its  mouth  at  the  right  hand  end 
901  is  shut,  as  usual,  by  a  luted  iron  lid,  secured 

witb  a  cross-bar  and  screw-bolts;  its  other 
end  is  prolonged  by  a  sloping  pipe  of  cast 
iron,  4  inches  in  diameter,  furnished  with  a 
nozzle  hole  at  t,  closed  with  a  screw  plug. 
Through  this  hole  a  wire  rammer  may 
be  introduced,  to  ascertain  that  the  tube  is 
pervious,  and  to  cleanse  it  from  the  mer- 
curial soot,  when  thought  necessary,  c,  is 
a  cross  section  of  the  main  condenser,  shown 
in  a  longitudinal  section  at  c  c,  Jig.  902. 
This  pipe  is  18  inches  in  diameter,  and 
about  20  feet  long.  At  a  o,  fee,  the  back 
ends  of  the  retorts  are  seen,  with  the 
slanting  tubes  b  6,  &c,  descending  through 
orifices  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  con- 
denser* pipe,  and  dipping  their  ends*  just 
below  the  water-line  h  u  g>  is  the  cap  of 
a  water  ?alve,  which  removes  alt  risk  from 
sudden  expansion  or  condensation.  The 
r  is  placed  within  a  rectangular  trough,  made  either  of  wood  or  stone,  through 
which  a  suflfeient  stream  of  water  passes  to  keep  it  perfectly  cool,  and  repress  every 
trace  of  mercurial  vapor,  and  it  is  laid  with  a  slight  inclination  from  i  to  a,  so  that  the 
*  quicksilver  may  spontaneously  flow  along  its  bottom,  and  pass  through  the 


vertical  tube  d  into  the  locked  up  Iron  chest,  or  magazine  «.  This  tube  d  is  from  the 
beginning  dosed  at  bottom,  by  immersion  in  a  shallow  iron  cup,  always  filled  with  mer- 
cury. Ir  is  a  graduated  gauge  rod,  to  indicate  the  progressive  accumulation  of  quicksilver 
ia  the  chest,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  unlocking  it. 

This  air-tight  apparatus  was  erected  about  a  year  ago,  and  has  been  found  to  act 
perfectly  well ;  I  regret,  however,  that  my  professional  engagements  at  home  have  not  . 
hitherto  permitted  me  to  conduct  its  operations  personally  for  some  days.  The  average 
samples  of  cinnabar  ore  from  Obermoschel  are  ten  times  poorer  than  those  of  Almaden. 
Were  such  an  apparatus  as  the  above,  with  some  slight  modifications  which  have  lately 
occurred  to  me,  mounted  for  the  Spanish  mines,  I  am  confident  that  their  produce  in 
Quicksilver  might  be  nearly  doubled,  with  a  vast  economy  of  fuel,  labor,  and  human 
file.  The  whole  cost  of  the  9  large  retorts,  with  their  condensing  apparatus,  iron 
magazine,  fcc.,  was  very  little  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  !  As  the  retorts  are  kept 
k  a  state  of  nearly  uniform  ignition,  like  those  of  the  gas  works,  neither  they  nor 
the  furnaces  are  liable  to  be  injured  in  their  joints  by  the  alternate  contractions  and 
expansions,  which  they  would  inevitably  suffer  if  allowed  to  cool ;  and  being  always 
leady  heated  to  the  proper  pitch. for  decomposing  the  mercurial  ores,  they  are  capable 
•f  working  off  a  charge,  under  skilful  management,  in  the  course  of  3  hours.  Thus, 
ia  £4  hours,  with  a  relay  of  laborers,  8  charges  of  at  least  5  cwts.  of  ore  each, 
night  be  smelted =2  tons,  with  3  retorts,  and  6  tons  with  9  retorts;  with  a  daily 
prodoet  from  the  rich  ores  of  Almaden,  or  even  Idria,  of  from  12  cwts.  to  20  cwts. 
Instead  of  3  benches  of  3  retorts  each,  I  would  recommend  15  benches,  containing  45 
retorts,  to  be  erected  for  either  the  Almaden  or  Idria  mines  ;  which,  while  they  would 
melt  all  their  ores,  could  be  got  for  a  sum  not  much  exceeding  1000/.,  an  outlay  which 
tkey  would  reimburse  within  a  month  or  two.  .  . 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Tobin  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  mercurial 
i  in  California. 
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"  TTiat  part  of  California  where  I  have  been  residing,  and  that  which  I  hare  just  visited, 
consists  of  three  long  ranges  of  trapp  mountains,  with  two  wide  valleys  dividing  them, 
the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  the  valley  of  Santa  Clara.  Near  this  last  place  are 
the  quicksilver  mines  of  New  Almaden,  where  I  have  been  working.  The  matrix  of  the 
cinnabar  ore  is  the  same  trapp  of  whioh  the  mountain  ranges  are  composed,  and  as  yet 
only  one  great  deposit  of  this  ore  has  been  found,  though  (races  of  quicksilver  ores  have 
been  discovered  in  other  places.  The  ores  are  composed  solely  of  suiphuret  of  mercury, 
(averaging  86  per  cent),  red  oxide  of  iron  and  silica;  and  had  the  mine  been  properly 
worked  (torn  the  commencement  almost  any  quantity  of  ore  might  be  extracted ;  it  now, 
however,  more  resembles  a  gigantic  rabbit  warren  than  a  mine.  The  owners  have  lately 
sent  out  an  old  German  miner,  an  experienced  and  practical  man,  who,  if  he  stays  here, 
will  eventually  put  it  into  some  kind  of  order.  Its  greatest  depth  is  about  150  feet*  and 
the  weekly  extraction  of  ores  varies  from  100  to  150  tons.  Upon  arriving  here  I  found 
the  concern  in  such  a  state  of  disorganization,  that,  after  waiting  three  months  in  vain, 
and  not  having  received  a  single  cylinder  or  piece  of  machinery,  I  returned  to  Mexico 
to  fetch  up  one  of  the  proprietors.  During  my  absence  the  former  director,  who  in  his 
life  had  never  seen  a  mine,  much  less  smelting  works,  put  up  four  of  the  cylinders,  sup- 
porting them  solely  upon  their  two  ends  without  any  fire-brick  guards  or  pillars.  Of 
course,  when  heated  they  sunk  or  sagged  in  the  middle.  Upon  my  return  with  one  of 
the  owners,  something  like  order  was  established  by  him,  and  I  got  16  cylinders  at 
work,  producing  1400  to  1500  lbs.  daily.  The  result  to  me  was  satisfactory,  but  not 
so  to  the  proprietor,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  fuel  and  labor ;  he  accordingly  got  a 
blacksmith,  who  had  been  sent  here  to  put  up  the  water-wheel,  to  build  him  a  small 
furnace,  without  consulting  me  at  all.  This  man  sent  a  friend  of  his,  not  liking  to  come 
himself;  to  look  at  the  plans  I  had  of  the  furnaces  of  Idria  and  Almaden,  and  then 
erected  a  small  and  miserable  furnace  to  hold  one  ton  of  ore,  upon  a  <H*improtMd  plan 
of  those  of  Idria.     With  this  he  obtained  from  the  richest  ores  (65  to  72  per  cent)  38 

Ejr  cent  of  mercury,  of  course  with  the  consumption  of  very  little  wood  and  with  little 
bor;  (the  loss  of  per  centage  was  not  thought  about  I)  The  proprietor  immediately 
determined  to  have  six  similar  furnaces  bum*  and  with  great  regret  allowed  me  to 
erect  one  good  furnace,  and  afterwards  a  second  one. 

"Now  take  the  results  of  the  year's  work,  and  you  can  judge  whether  the  report  sent  you 
is  true  or  not,  that  the  Yankee  blacksmith  has  superseded  me  or  not   Before  the  year  was 
half  out*  he  got  tired  of  attempting  to  compete  with  my  furnaces,  and  left  in  disgust 
The  cylinders  produced  «...    261,616  lbs.  Mercury 

(but  were  stopped  in  November  on  account 
of  expense  of  working) 
The  first  furnace,  working  only  from  November  1st  to 

July  1st,  1851,  gave 620,515 

The  second  furnace,  working  only  from  March  18th  to 

July  1st,  gave 888,825 

Total  1,255,954 

"The  product  of  the  Yankee's  six  furnaces,  working  for  a  much  longer  period,  as 
they  went  into  operation  long  before  mine,  was  only  544,000  lbs.,  making  a  total  pro* 
duct  for  the  year  of  about  18,000  quintals." 

Quicksilver  is  a  substance  of  paramount  value  to  science.  Its  great  density  and  its 
regular  rate  of  expansion  and  contraction  by  increase  and  diminution  of  temperature, 
give  it  the  preference  over  all  liquids  for  filling  barometric  and  thermometric  tubes.  In 
*  chemistry  it  furnishes  the  only  means  of  collecting  and  manipulating,  in  the  pneumatic 
trough,  buc\  gaseous  bodies  as  are  oondensible  over  water.  To  its  aid,  in  this  respect, 
the  modern  advancement  of  chemical  discovery  is  pre-eminently  doe. 

This  metal  alloyed  with  tin-foil  forms  the  reflecting  surface  of  looking-glasses,  and 
by  its  ready  solution  of  gold  or  silver,  and  subsequent  dissipation  by  a  moderate  heat, 
it  becomes  the  great  instrument  of  the  arts  of  gilding  and  silvering  copper  and  brass. 
The  same  property  makes  it  so  available  in  extracting  these  precious  metals  from  their 
ores.  The  anatomist  applies  it  elegantly  to  distend  and  display  the  minuter  vessels  of 
the  lymphatic  system,  and  secretory  systems,  by  injecting  it  with  a  syringe  through  all 
their  convolutions.  It  is  the  basis  of  many  very  powerful  medicines,  at  present  proba- 
bly too  indiscriminately  used,  to  the  great  detriment  of  English  society;  for  it  is  far 
more  sparingly  prescribed  by  practitioners  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  other- 
wise superior  in  skill  or  science  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

The  nitrate  of  mercury  is  employed  for  the  secretage  of  rabbit  and  hare-skins,  that  is, 
for  communicating  to  fur  of  these  and  other  quadrupeds  the  faculty  of  felting,  which 
they  do  not  naturally  possess.  With  this  view  the  solution  of  that  salt  is  applied  to 
them  lightly  in  one  direction  with  a  sponge.  A  compound  amalgam  of  sine  and  tin  in 
probably  the  best  exciter  which  can  be  applied  to  the  cushions  of  electrical  machines. 
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Hit  c«ly  mercurial  compounds  which  are  extensively  need  in  the  arts,  are  factitious 
cinnabar  or  Vkbiolion,  and  corrosive  sublimate.  Quantity  imported  for  home  con- 
sumption in  I860,  366,079  pounds;  in  1861,  27,370  pounds. 

A  huge  quantity  of  mercury  or  quicksilver  is  annually  produced  in  Idria,  a  town 
in  the  duchy  of  Carniola,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly  occupied  in  its  extrac- 
tion. The  Quicksilver  mines  are  extremely  productive.  The  cinnabar  ore  yields 
when  very  rich,  60  per  cent  of  this  metal  This  ore  is  a  sulphuret  of  mercury,  and 
gives  up  the  latter  metal  by  sublimation. 

With  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  is  connected  a  manufactory  of  vermilion,  which 
produced,  in  the  year  1847,  981  cwt.  of  that  pigment  The  residue  of  the  quicksilver 
is  used  up  to  some  small  extent,  about  800  cwt,  for  technical  purposes  and  prepara- 
tions; but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  sent  abroad.  The  exports  of  quicksilver 
amounted  to  an  annual  average  of  2,841  cwt  fin  the  year  1846  they  reached  6,478 
cwtX  and  of  prenerations  derived  from  it,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  calomel,  Ac, 
to  41  cwt  By  the  consumption  of  quicksilver,  for  the  manufacture  of  vermilion  and 
for  other  technical  purposes,  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  raw  material  is 
greatly  increased.  The  mines  have  been  worked  for  upwards  of  three  centuries  and 
a  halt  and  were  originally  discovered  by  an  accident 

MERCURY,  BICHLORIDE  OF  j  Corrosive  euUimate  (DetUochlorurt  de  rnerenre,  Fr.  j 
Jktxndu  qmduiibtr  tubUmat,  Germ.),  is  made  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of » 
persulphate  of  mercury,  prepared  as  above  described,  and  sea-salt,  in  a  stoneware  cucur- 
bit Hie  sublimate  rises  in  vapor,  and  incrusts  the  globular  glass  capital  with  a  white 
mass  of  small  prismatic  needles.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5*14.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  stypto- 
metallic,  and  exceedingly  unpleasant  It  is  soluble  in  20  parts  of  waier,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  2|  times  its  weight 
of  cold  alcohol.  It  is  a  very  deadly  poison.  Raw  white  of  egg  swallowed  in  profusion, 
is  the  best  antidote.  A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  long  employed  for  pre- 
serving soft  anatomical  preparations.  By  this  means  the  corpse  of  Colonel  Morland  was 
fm* hmimnmA  fa  order  to  be  brought  from  the  seat  of  war  to  Paris.  His  features  remained 
unaltered,  only  his  skin  was  brown,  and  his  body  was  so  hard  as  to  sound  like  a  piece  of 
wood  when  struck  with  a  hammer. 

In  the  valuable  work  upon  the  dry  rot,  published  'by  Mr.  Knowles,  secretary  of  the 
committee  of  inspectors  of  the  navy,  in  1821,  corrosive  sublimate  is  enumerated  among 
the  chemical  substances  which  had  been  prescribed  for  preventing  the  dry  rot  in  timber; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  Sir  H.  Davy  had,  several  years  before  that  date,  used  and 
recommended  to  the  Admiralty  and  Navy  Board,  corrosive  sublimate  as  an  anti-dry  rot 
application.  It  has  been  since  extensively  employed  by  a  joint-stock  company  for  the 
same  purpose,  under  the  title  of  Ryan's  patent. 

MERCURY,  PROTOCHLORIDE  OF;  Calomel  i  (Protochtorure  de  mercure,  Fr.; 
Venue****  qneekailber,  Germ.)  This  compound,  so  much  used  and  abused  by  medical 
practitioners,  is  commonly  prepared  by  triturating  four  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  along 
with  three  parts  of  running  quicksilver  in  a  marble  mortar,  till  the  metallic  globules 
entirely  disappear,  with  the  production  of  a  black  powder,  which  is  to  be  put  into  a  glass 
hallooo,  and  exposed  to  a  subliming  heat  in  a  sand  bath.  The  calomel,  which  rises  in 
vapor,  and  attaches  itself  in  a  crystalline  crust  to  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  balloon, 
is  to  be  detached,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  or  levigated  and  elutriated.  200  lbs.  of  mer- 
cury yield  236  of  ealomel  and  272  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  following  more  economical  process  is  that  adopted  at  the  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
Loudon.  140  pounds  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  boiled  in  a  cast  iron  pot  upon 
100  pounds  of  mercury,  till  a  dry  persulphate  is  obtained.  Of  this  salt,  124  pounds  are 
triturated  with  81  pounds  of  mercury,  till  the  globules  disappear,  and  till  a  protosulphate 
be  famed*  This  is  to  be  intimately  mixed  with  68  pounds  of  sea-salt,  and  the  mixture, 
being  put  into  a  large  stone-ware  cucurbit,  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  subliming  heat.  See 
Calomel. 

From  190  to  200  pounds  of  calomel  rise  in  a  crystalline  cake,  as  in  the  former  pro- 
cess, bio  the  capital ;  while  sulphate  of  soda  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  alembic. 
The  calomel  must  be  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  elutriated.  The  vapors, 
instead  of  being  condensed  into  a  cake  within  the  top  of  the  globe  or  in  a  capital,  may  be 
allowed  to  diffuse  themselves  into  a  close  vessel,  containing  water  in  a  state  of  ebulli 
men,  whereby  the  calomel  is  obtained  at  once  in  the  form  of  a  washed  impalpable 
powder.     Calomel  ia  tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water.    Its  specific  gravity  is  7  176.  * 

For  the  compound  of  mercury  with  fulminio  acid,  see  Fulminate.  Periodid*  of 
samnrs  is  a  bright  but  fugitive  red  pigment  It  is  easily  prepared  by  dropping  a  so- 
lution of  iodide  of  potassium  into  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  as  long  as  any  pre- 
cipitation takes  place,  decanting  off  the  supernatant  muriate  of  potash,  washing  and 
drying  the  precipitate. 

Maucvar ;  new  Uetfor,  by  Mr.  Morgan  of  Dublin.    If  a  strong  solution  of  iodide  of 
uum  be  added  to  a  minute  portion  of  any  of  the  salts  of  mercury,  placed  on  a 
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bright  clean  plate  of  copper,  the  mercury  is  immediately  deposited  in  the  metallic  state, 
as  a  silvery  stain  upon  the  copper.  No  other  metal  is  separated  by  like  means.  By 
this  method  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  detected  in  a  drop  of  solution  unaffected 
either  by  caustic  potash  or  iodide  of  potassium.  In  a  mixture  of  calomel  and  sugar,  in, 
the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  200,  a  distinct  metallic  stain  will  be  obtained  with  one 
grain,  which  of  course  contains  *  J  *  of  a  grain  of  calomel  In  like  manner  TJT  of  a  grain 
of  peroxide  of  mercury  may  be  detected,  although  the  mixture  with  sugar  is  not  in  the 
least  colored  by  it  With  the  preparations  of  mercury  in  the  undiluted  state,  thin 
process  acts  with  remarkable  accuracy,  the  smallest  quantity  of  calomel  or  peroxide, 

£  laced  on  copper  as  above,  will  give  with  iodide  of  potassium  a  distinct  metallic  stain, 
[r.  Morgan  supposes  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  the  several 
salts  of  mercury,  which  is  easily  decomposed. — PK  Journ.,  Feb.  1852. 

METALLIC  ANALYSia  Professor  Liebig  has  lately  enriched  this  most  useful 
department  of  practical  chemistry,  by  the  employment  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium 

Srepared  in  his  economical  method  (see  this  article).  This  salt  is  the  best  reagent  for 
etecting  nickel  in  cobalt  The  solution  of  the  two  metals  being  acidulate*!,  the  cyanide 
is  to  be  added  until  the  precipitate  that  first  falls  is  redissolvea  Dilute  sulphuric  acid 
is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  being  warmed  and  left  in  repose,  a  precipitate  does  not 
tail  to  appear  sooner  or  later,  which  is  a  compound  of  nickel.  Cyanide  of  potassium 
serves  well  to  separate  lead,  bismuth,  cadmium,  and  copper,  four  metals  often  associated 
in  ores.  On  adding  the  cyanide  in  excess  to  the  solution  of  these  metals  in  nitric  acid, 
lead  and  bismuth  fall  as  carbonates,  and  may  be  parted  from  each  other  by  sulphuric 
acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  in  excess  through  the  residuary  solution,  and 
the  mixture  being  heated,  a  small  quantity  of  cyanide  is  added :  a  yellow  precipitate  in- 
dicates cadmium ;  and  a  black  precipitate  falls  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  if 
copper  be  present. 

If  into  a  crucible  (containing  the  cyanide  fused  by  heat),  a  little  of  any  metallic  ox- 
ide be  thrown  at  intervals,  it  will  be  almost  immediately  reduced  to  the  reguline  state. 
When  the  fluid  mass  is  afterward  decanted,  the  metal  will  be  found  mixed  with  the 
white  saline  matter,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  water. 

Even  metallic  sulphurets  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  pure  metals  by  being  projected 
in  a  state  of  fine  powder  into  the  fused  cyanide.  When  an  iron  ore  is  thus  introduced, 
along  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  to  fusion,  which  re- 
quires a  strong  red  heat,  the  alumina  and  silica  of  the  ore  fuse  into  a  slat; ;  from  which, 
on  cooling,  the  metallic  iron  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of  water,  and  then  weighed. 
If  manganese  exist  in  the  ore,  it  remains  in  the  state  of  protoxide ;  to  be  determined  by 
a  separate  process.  When  oxide  of  copper  is  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  fused  cy- 
anide, it  is  immediately  reduced,  with  the  disengagement  of  heat  and  light.  The  mix- 
ture being  poured  out  of  the  crucible  and  concreted,  is  to  be  ground  and  washed,  when 
a  pure  regulus  of  copper  will  be  obtained. 

The  process  of  reduction  is  peculiarly  interesting  with  the  oxide  of  antimony  and  tin  ; 
being  accomplished  at  a  low  red  heat,  hardly  visible  in  daylight.  Even  the  sulphurets 
of  these  metals  are  immediately  stripped  of  their  sulphur,  with  the  formation  of  suipho- 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  is  an  excellent  re-agent  in  blow- 
pipe operations  for  distinguishing  metals.  The  reductions  take  place  with  the  utmost 
facility,  and  the  fused  mixture  does  not  sink  into  the  charcoal,  as  carbonate  of  soda 
alone  is  apt  to  do  in  such  cases.  Hence  the  grains  or  beads  of  metal  are  more  visible, 
and  can  be  better  examined. 

When  the  cyanide  is  heated  along  with  the  nitrates  and  chlorates  (of  potash),  it  cause* 
a  rapid  decomposition,  accompanied  with  light  and  explosions. 

Arsenic  may  be  readily  detected  in  the  commercial  sulphuret  of  antimony,  by  fusing 
it  with  three  fourths  of  its  weight  of  the  cyanide  in  a  porcelain  crucible  over  a  spirit 
lamp,  when  a  regulus  of  antimony  is  obtained.  The  metal  may  then  be  easily  tested 
for  arsenic,  since  none  of  this  volatile  substance  can  have  been  lost,  owing  to  the  low 
temperature  employed. 

When  arsenious  acid,  or  orpiment,  or  any  of  the  arsemates,  are  mixed  with  six  timet 
their  weight  of  the  mixture  of  cyanide  and  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  tube  with  a  bulb  at 
one  end,  and  heat  applied  with  a  spirit  lamp  to  the  glass,  very  beautiful  rings  of  me- 
tallic mirror  are  formed  by  the  reduced  arsenic  The  arseniates  of  lead  and  peroxide 
of  iron,  however,  do  not  answer  to  this  test. 

When  sulphates  of  lead  and  barytes,  along  with  silica,  are  mixed  with  four  or  five 
times  their  weight  of  the  above  mixed  cyanide  and  carbonate,  and  fused,  the  sulphate 
of  lead  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  the  sulphate  of  barytes  becomes  a  carbonate,  and 
the  silica  gets  combined  with  the  alkali  into  a  soluble  glass. 

METALLIC  FUMES  (CONDENSTATION  OF),  6y  ttuDuke  of  IfoxfayA— In  all 
great  smelting  works  of  lead  and  copper,  the  smoke  rising  from  the  furnaces  is  highly 
charged  with  the  most  noxious  vapors,  containing,  besides  other  poisonous  metier,  a 
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log*  quantity  of  feed.    Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obviate  this  nuisance ;  and 
tbe  system  adopted  by  the  exhibitor  has  been  found  to  be  very  successful. 

^  An  oblong  boilding  in  solid  masonry,  about  30  feet  in  height,  is  divided  by  a  parti* 
twn  vail  into  two  chambers,  having  a  tall  chimney  or  tower  adjoining,  which  eommu- 
aiestes  with  one  of  the  chambers  at  the  bottom.  The  smoke  from  the  various  furnaces, 
eight  in  number,  and  about  100  yards  distance  from  the  ooudeuser,  is  carried  by  separ- 
ate flues  into  a  large  chamber ;  from  thence  by  a  larger  flue  it  enters  the  first  chamber 
cf  the  condenser  at  the  very  bottom,  and  is  forced  upwards  in  a  zigzag  course  towards 
the  lop,  passing  four  times  through  a  shower  of  water  constantly  percolating  from  a 
pierced  reservoir  at  the  summit  of  the  tower.  The  smoke  is  again  compelled  to  filter 
a  fifth  time,  through  a  cube  of  coke,  some  2  feet  square,  through  which  a  stream  of 
water  fitters  downwards,  and  which  is  coufined  to  its  proper  limns  by  a  vertical  grat- 
ing of  wooti.  The  smoke  having  reached  the  top,  is  now  opposite  the  passage  into  the 
second  or  vacuum  chamber. 

This  is  termed  »he  exhausting  chamber,  and  is  above  5  feet  by  1  feet  inside,  and  SO 
sv  more  fr*t  in  height  On  its  summit  is  fixed  a  large  reservoir,  supplied  by  an  ample 
stream  of  water,  always  maintaining  a  depth  of  6  to  10  inches. 

TTie  bottom  of  this  tank  is  of  iron,  having  several  openings  or  slots,  12  in  number, 
about  an  inch  in  width,  and  extending  across  the  whole  area  of  the  reservoir,  commu- 
nicating d.rt-i  tly  with  the  chamber  beneath,  On  this  iron  plate  works  a  hydraulic 
slide  plate,  with  openings  corresponding  in  one  position  with  those  in  the  reservoir. 

This  plate  receives  a  horizontal  reciprocating  motion  from  a  water-wheel  or  other 
power,  driven  by  means  of  a  connecting-rod  and  crank. 

In  the  middle  of  every  stroke,  the  openings  in  the  plate  correspond  with  those  in  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir,  and  a  powerful  body  of  water  falls  as  a  shower-bath  the  whole 
height  of  the  vacuum  chamber ;  and,  in  doing  so,  sweeps  the  entire  iuside  area,  carry- 
ing with  it  every  particle  of  insoluble  matter,  held  suspended  in  the  vapors  coming 
from  the  furnaces. 

The  atmospheric  pressure,  of  course,  acts  in  alternate  strokes  as  a  blast  at  the  fur- 
nace moot  ha,  and  causes  a  draft  sufficiently  strong  to  force  the  impure  vapors  through 
the  various  channels  in  connection  with  the  water,  the  wet  coke  and  exhausting  cham- 
bers, ontil  it  passes,  purified  and  inert*  into  the  open  atmosphere. 

The  water  saturated  with  particles  of  lead,  eta*  held  in  mechanical  solution,  finally 
aassea  into  ^reat  dykes  or  reservoirs  excavated  for  the  purpose ;  and  then  deposits  at 
bsnre  its  rich  charge  of  metal 

Formerly  the  noxious  fumes  passing  from  the  shafts  of  the  furnaces  poisoned  the 
neighborhood ;  the  heather  was  burnt  up,  vegetation  destroyed,  and  no  animal  could 
graze  or  bird  feed  near  the  spot 

S«>w,  the  green  heather  is  seen  in  all  its  native  luxuriance  close  around  the  establish, 
meat ;  and  the  sheep  graze  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  chimney's  base,  and  game  on 
all  sides  take  shelter. 

METALLIC  8TATE9TI0&  The  county  of  Cornwall  is  the  most  important  mineral 
district  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  number  of  its  metalliferous  minerals,  many  of 
which  are  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  our  islands.  At  a  very  early  period  of  our 
history,  mines  were  worked  around:  the  sea-coasts  of  Cornwall,  of  which  the  evidences 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  Tol-pedden-Penwith,  near  the  Lands  End;  in  G  wen  nap,  near 
Truro ;  and  at  Oedgwith,  near  the  lizard  Point  The  traditionary  statements  that  tha 
Phcnmriane  traded  for  tin  with  the  Britons  in  Cornwall  are  very  fairly  support**!  by 
esfToborative  facts;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Ictes  or  Iktis  of  the  ancients  was 
St  Michael's  Mount,  near  Penzance. 

In  the  reurn  of  King  John,  the  mines  of  the  western  portion  of  England  appear  to 
have  been,  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  The  males  of  working  must  have 
been  very  crude,  and  their  metallurgical  processes  exceedingly  rough.    From  time  to 


t  the  remains  of  furnaces,  called  Jew's  houses,  have  been  discovered,  and  small  blocks 
of  tin,  known  as  Jew's  tin.  have  not  unfrcquently  been  found  in  the  mining  localitiea 

Till  a  comparatively  recent  date,  tin  was  the  only  metal  which  was  sought  for;  and 
m  many  cases,  the  mines  were  abandoned  when  the  miners  came  to  the  yellows,  that  is, 
the  yeUAw  •ulphuret  of  copper.  The  greatest  quantity  of  tin  has  been  produced  by 
streaming  (as  washing  the  debris  in  the  valleys  is  termed);  and  this  variety,  called  stream 
tin,  produces  the  highest  price  in  the  market 

The  conditions  under  which  these  deposits  occur  are  curious  and  instr  ictive.  At  the 
Carnon  Tin  Stream  Works,  north  of  Falmouth,  the  rounded  pebbles  of  tin  are  found  at 
a  depth  of  about  60  feet  from  the  surface,  beneath  the  bottom  of  an  estuary,  where  trees 
are  uiscjfvered  in  their  places  of  growth,  together  with  human  skulls,  and  the  remains 
of  deer,  amidst  the  vegetable  accumulations  which  immediately  cover  the  stanniferous 
beds  According  to  Mr.  Henwood's  measurement,  the  section  presents  first  about  60 
feet  of  silt  and  gravel;  then  a  bed  of  18  inches  in  thickness  of  wood,  leaves,  nuts,  <fcc, 
;  on  the  Un  ground,  composed  of  the  debris  of  quartz,  slate,  and  granite,  and  the 
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tin  ore.  At  the  Pentuan  Works,  near  St  Austell,  similar  deposits  occur,  proving  a 
material  alteration  in  the  level  during:  the  period  expended  in  the  formation  of  this  de- 
posit. Tin  is  also  worked  out  of  the  lode  in  many  parts,  the  ore  occurring  both  in  the 
slate  and  the  granite  formations.  The  modes  of  dressing  the  tin  ore,  preparing  it  for 
the  smelter,  and  the  process  of  smelting,  are  illustrated  in  the  Exhibition. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  quantity  of  tin  produced  in  Cornwall 
during  a  long  period,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 


Years. 

Tons, 

Price  per  ewt. 

£      a 

1760 

1,000 

1760 

1,800 

1770 

2,000 

1780 

1,800 

8      0 

1790 

2,000 

8    16 

1800 

1,600 

6      0 

1810 

1,400 

7      0 

1820 

1,700 

8      6 

1880 

8>600 

8      0 

1840 

6,000 

8     16 

The  produce  of  this  metal  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  as  follows:* 


Tears. 

Tons 

1844 

7,607 

1846 

7,739 

1846 

8,946 

1847 

„      10,072 

1848 

10,176 

1849 

10,719 

The  produce  of  zinc  is  not  easily  attainable,  but  it  is  now  somewhat  considerable,  as 
is  also  ttiat  of  arsenic,  and  of  the  iron  pyrites,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  number  of  individuals  employed  in  69  Cornish  copper  mines  was  computed  by 
Sir  Charles  Lemon  in  1887,  to  be— 

Men  ...    10,624 

Women        ...      8*802 
Children      -  -  -      8,490 

The  men  alone  work  underground ;  the  women  and  children  are  employed  on  the 
surface  picking  and  dressing  the  ore. 
Mr.  W.  Henwood  estimates  the  number  employed  at— 

Men  -  -  -    18,472 

Women        -  -  •      6,764 

Children      -  -  -      6,764 

80,000 

Tin  appears  to  have  been  raised  in  Cornwall  from  a  very  early  period.  Traditionary 
evidence,  supported  by  strong  corroborative  facts,  appears  to  prove  that  the  kingdoms 
around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  were  supplied  with  tin  from  Cornwall  by  the  Phoenician 
merchants  at  a  very  early  date.  The  circumstance  of  this  metal  being  found  in  the 
beds  of  streams,  and  in  deposits  at  the  base  of  the  primary  rocks,  from  which  it  could 
be  obtained  without  much  labor,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  its  being  early  known  to 
the  Britons. 

The  oxide  of  tin  is  usually  found  deposited  in  beds  in  water-worn  pebbles,  and  mixed 
with  the  debris  of  the  neighboring  hills.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  these  tin 
deposits  are  the  result  of  the  disintegrating  action  of  the  atmospheric  causes  and  of 
water.  Some  of  the  tin  beds,  80  or  60  feet  from  the  present  surface,  contain  vegetable 
matter,  as  branches  of  trees  and  large  loos  of  wood ;  and  at  Carnon  Stream  Works, 
human  skulls  were  discovered  amidst  the  debris,  68  feet  below  the  surface.  Tin  is  also 
found  in  the  lode,  either  as  peroxide,  eupreous-eulphuret  of  tin,  or  tin  pyrites,  the 
analysis  of  the  peroxide  giving  peroxide  or  tin,  96*266 ;  silica,  0*760;  peroxide  of  iron 
and  manganese,  8*896. 

Many  indications  of  early  tin-mining  are  to  be  found  in  Cornwall,  ss  stated  in  pre- 
cedingnote.  For  many  centuries  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  drew  a  large  revenue  from  its 
tin.  The  tin,  when  smelted  into  blocks,  was  forwarded  to  the  nearest  coinage  town* 
there  to  be  stamped  by  the  duchy  officers,  who  out  a  pieoe  of  the  corner  of  each  block, 
which  was  retained  as  the  duchy's  duea  In  1887,  Edward  the  Black  Prince  waa  cro 
ated  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  then  the  averago  profit  of  the  coinage  was  4,000  mark* 
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per  annum.  In  1811,  the  revenues  to  the  duchy  from  tin  was  about  8,500?.,  and  the 
average  tin  revenue  from  1820  to  the  abolition  of  the  coinages  in  October,  1888,  has 
been  estimated  at  12,000/.  per  annum.  In  1750,  about  2,000  tuns  of  tin  were  produced 
in  Cornwall,  and  in  1838,  about  5,000.  Since  that  period  the  quantity  can  be  accu- 
rately ascertained,  the  trade  in  tin  being  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  the  purchases  of  ore 
being  usually  made  bv  private  contract 

By  the  returns  to  five  several  orders  made  by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  were 
obtained  by  the  exertions  and  perseverance  of  Sir  J.  J.  Guest*  Sir  C.  Letnon,  and  Mr. 
Evans  (M.  P.  for  North  Derbyshire),  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  most 
correct  account  of  the  various  exports  and  imports  of  iron  and.  iron  ore,  hardware,  cutlery, 
n^,  copper  ore,  tin,  zinc,  lead  ore,  and  lead,  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1844. 

Commencing  with  iron,  it  appears  there  *vas  imported  in  the  year,  iron  ore,  181 
tons;  ehromate  of  iron,  1893  tons;  pig-iron,  248  tons;  un wrought  iron  in  bars, 
12,795  tons;  bloom,  563  tons;  rod-iron,  12  tons;  old,  broken,  and  cast-iron,  286 
tons;  cast-iron,  only  8  tons;  steel,  un  wrought,  1697  tons— of  these,  97  tons  only 
were  entered  by  weight*  the  remainder  by  value,  110862.  6s.  9c£  Of  the  several 
countries  from  which  these  importations  came,  the  principal  is  Sweden,  whence  we 
have  received  of  iron  10,909  tons,  and  steel  1658  tons,  leaving  but  a  small  portion  to 
divide  between  twenty  other  places.  Our  exports  of  foreign  iron  have  bee  n,  un  wrought, 
»n  bars,  3986  tons ;  rod,  10  tons ;  hoops,  2  tons ;  cast-iron,  1 1  cwt ;  steel,  un  wrought, 
1456  tons.  The  total  quantity  of  foreign  iron  retained  for  home  consumption  was 
14,782  tons,  uj>on  which  the  net  amount  of  duty  was  14,663/.  The  exportation  of 
that  staple  produce  of  onr  own  country,  British  iron,  was  as  follows: — Bar-iron, 
176,148  tons;  bolt  and  rod,  22,625  tons;  pig-iron,  154,770  tons;  cast-iron,  16,449 
tons;  iron  wire,  1508  tons;  wrought-iron,  consisting  of  anchors,  grapnels,  Ac,  8068 
tons;  hoops,  14,591  tons;  nails,  6020  tons;  and  all  other  sorts,  except  ordnance, 
44,577  tons;  old  iron  for  manufacture,  6924  tons;  and  un  wrought  steel,  3199  tons. 
Those  places  which  have  taken  the  greatest  portions  of  this  produce  are — Russia, 
10,963  tons  of  bar-iron;  Denmark,  10,447  tons  oar,  and  7010  tons  pig;  Prussia,  12,009 
tons  bar,  17,480  tons  pig;  Germany,  13,298  tons  bar,  6322  tons  pig,  1339  tons  cast; 
Holland,  17,509  tons  bar,  75,953  tons  pig ;  4317  tons  cast ;  Belgium,  4270  tons  oast: 
France,  4287  tons  bar,  22,108  tons  pig ;  Italy,  21,930  tons  bar,  8982  tons  bolt  and 
rod,  8005  tons  pig;  Turkey,  and  Continental  Greece,  6412  tons  bar;  East  Indies 
and  Ceylon,  20,620  tons  bar,  2967  tons  bolt ;  British  North  American  Colonies,  6837 
tons  bar,  1995  tons  cast;  Foreign  West  Indies,  5043  tons  bar,  1646  tons  cast;  and  to 
the  United  States,  21,386  tons  bar,  and  7148  tons  pig.  The  largest  quantity  of* 
an  wrought  steel  has  been  to  the  latter  place — vis,  1336  tons. 

Of  British  hardware  and  cutlery,  we  exported  in  the  year  17,183  tons,  valued  at 
1,745,51 8iL ;  the  principal  of  which  has  been — to  Germany,  1237  tons,  value  159,8891 ; 
East  Indies,  1402  ton*,  value  142.6U7/. ;  British  North  American  Colonies,  1129  tons, 
value  102,2601;  British  West  Indies,  997  tons,  value  80,040/.;  Foreign  West  Indies, 
657  tons,  value  48,609/. ;  United  States,  4282  tons,  value  448,341/. ;  Brazil,  943  tons, 
value,  80,070/. ;  and  divers  other  places,  varying  from  100  to  600  tons. 

We  now  come  to  copper.  Of  foreign  copper  ores,  we  have  imported  65,720  tons , 
sad  of  metallic  copper,  un  wrought  and  wrought  plates,  and  coins,  805  tons.  Of  the 
ores,  the  greatest  quantities  have  come  from  Cuba  and  Chill 

We  have  exported  1819  tons  of  British,  and  660  tons  of  foreign  tin— of  which 
France  has  taken  626  tons,  Russia  480  tons,  Italy  188  tons,  Turkey  250  tons,  and  the 
remainder  distributed  among  twenty-seven  places. 
Of  foreign  zinc,  we  have  imported  as  follows: — 

OsuanieB  from  whence  Imported.  Tons.  Owl  Qra.  Lba 

Denmark 268    19    2    21 

Prussia 6860    16     3     22 

Germany 8000      1     2    11 

Holland 20      8    2      1 

Belgium  21      9    0      9 

Byria  and  Palestine 1    15    0    15 

Total  import  of  foreign  zinc  -  Tons  10,173  4  8  23 
Of  thin,  we  retained  for  home  consumption  4102  tons,  on  which  the  nett  duty  was 
Hit  2s  lOol;  and  we  have  exported  1896  tons  of  British,  and  6446  tons  of  foreign  spelter. 
Of  foreign  lead,  we  have  imported  2863  tons— of  which  2776  tons  were  pig  and 
sheet,  68  tons  ore,  and  19  tons  white  lead ;  157  tons  were  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption, on  which  the  duty  was  166/.;  and  we  imported  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  duty 
free,  2416  tons  of  lend  ore.  Our  exportation  of  foreign  lead  amounted  to  2489  tons — 
while  of  British,  we  exported,  176  tons  of  ore,  14,610  tons  pig  and  sheet,  878  tons 
ntharge,  107  tons  red  lead,  and  1224  tons  white  lead—making  a  total  of  17,097  tona 


Mmtwmy  and  Commercial  OautU,  May  18,  184* 
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METALLIC  STATISTICS. 


Imports  of  Foreign  Copper  and  Copper  Ore  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  1832  to 

1849,  inclusive. 


FRANCE. 


» 


Copper 
on  wrought. 


Copper  naanfiMln 


Wright.  Valae. 


1888 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
18S8 
1889 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1648 
1844 
184S 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


1884 
1888 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1840 
1841 
1848 
1848 
1844 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


T.  ct  qr.  lb.  T.  ot  qr.  lb. 
0     0    0    9  — 


ot   qr.  lb. 
8     0    85 


T.  et  qr.  lb. 


0     9     0    11 


0      1 
0    10 


0 
0 

0    0   0 
0    0   0 


21    18    1  15 


0  8  15 

1  8    4 

0  1  91 

1  198 


9     7     9     9 


94    14    0989     7    14 


0     0     9     8 


18     8  12 

18     8  14 

9"~1  5 

9     9  80 

18     1  4 


0  9 

0  1 

9  9 

0  0 

0  9 

8  15 

113  4 

88  4 

45  6 


0  0 

1  95 
1  14 

0  18 

1  19 
0 
0  0 
0  19 
0    0 


T.  et  qr.  lb.     £     *.  d. 

—  2.998   0    6 

—  2,888  18 

—  2,845  2  10 
4  1J6B6  0  " 
8  8,287  16 

5.914  16 

1 1,601  18 

6  2,548  19 

1,897  14 


6    8 
18    9 


0     0    0 


1,780    8 
1,451    0 
1,986    6    „. 
2.7SS    4  10 
1    15    0  10  2,818  18  11 

—  I  2.894  19    2 

—  1 8,059    9    7 
0      114  2.841  10    0 

—  1 2,704  18    0 


GERMANY. 


0     9    815 
0     0    0  21 


0     19    0 


819 
Sll 
9  8 
8 
0  7 
9  8 
2  14 


0  228 
18  7 
6    988 

0  0  18 
10  9 
0    0    0 


0    18 

o    c" 


S    14 

0     1 


0     0     0    99 


0  0 

1  14 
8  18 
0  17 
0  18 
8  6 


1  25 

0  7 

8  19 
S  6 

0  10 

9  7 
9  18 

1  90 


1  10     0 

4  19     8 
1  11      0    84 

5  18""  9    85 
4  14     8     6 


8    8 

8    0 

185  18 


895 
0  19 
0  97 


88    0    0    0 


0    10    0 


-  11,518  4 
8  8  2,161  10 
1  20  2,908  19 
8  0  2,061  5 
1,211  18 
1,866  8 
818  12 


0  2* 
2  19 

0  0 

1  7 
0  21 
8  20 

0  2 

1  16 
1  17 
281 
294 


827  * 
949  11 
657  T 
101 
204 
295 
402 
520 
1,168 


5  11 


ITALY. 


1889 
1688 

1884 
1885 

1887  18    18    1  19 

1888  41      1    0  28 

1889  — 

1840  4    15    8  90 

1841  0     5    911 
1849 
1818 

1844  0      0    9  14 

1845  0     8    186 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849    9      0    0    0 


0     0     0     9 
0     0     1    98, 


0     0     0   90 


0     9 


0  0  I  T. 
0  0  8  90 
0  0  9  16 
0  0  0  9, 
0     0     10 

—  0     8 

1      51 

1  98  0  11 
9  11 
1    19 


9    7    190  — 

8    141  —  19    0    6 

—  0    17    0  92 

16  11    9    9  0     4   10 


T  O 

8  5 
6  5 

9  5 
1  5 

34  5 

18  O 

8  O 

18  18 

1  19) 
88     8 


0     0 
0     0 


80  19  .0  12  — 

102  18  1  14  — 

245  10  0  24  — 

824    9  1    4  — 

865  17  8  24  2  14    0  17;     159     O 

1    94  558  10  8    8   0  14    9    8        10  10 

640  11  9  14   1  19    0    l1        58  IS 

9     8  576  16  921  686         87     O 

8    16  207    2  S    8   0  10    1  18,      180     O 

1    18198    8  3    6,  —                68     5 
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Imports  of  Foreign  Copper  and  Copper  Cre— continued 
RUSSIA      , 


!fi 

C-PPf 

put 

Fktea  and 

Old.  for  rem*. 

Or*. 

Copper  Manafcetam. 

*•*. 

wnwfkt. 

Coia.               nufactar*. 

t 

Weight. 

Value. 

T.  cL  qr.  lb. 

T.  et  qr.  lb.  T. 

et  qr.  lb.  T.  ot  qr.  lb. 
—           0    0    8  19 

T.  ot  qr.  lb. 

T.  ct  qr.  lb. 

£    *     A 

UBS 

_ 

_         1 

.  — _ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1384 

5    1    9    9 

0    0    0    0  1 

_ 

0    5    0    0 

0    0    018 

— 

— 

1885 

5    10  2* 

36  19    1  18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7  10    0 

ISM 

*    1    9    4 

16    1    1  14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

41  15    0 

1*7 

•    0    8  22 

_ 

— 

0    8    1  11 

— 

4    0    0 

IMS 

__ 

_ 

0    0    890 

— 

— _ 

5    0    0 

199 

__ 

_ 

__ 

118    5 

— 

— 

— 

1649 

— 

_ 

_ 

0    8    098 

— 

— 

— 

1M1 

— 

— . 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

8    0    0 

IMS 

... 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

99    0    0 

1*48 

_ 





0    0    994 

— 

— 

46  15    6 

1<*4 

8    4    1    8 

—            0 

0    0    1 

18    0    7 

— 

0  17    0  16 

3  17    0 

145 

—          J 

_ 

— - 

— 

— 

96  15    0 

i*«* 



-          'l 

5    9  14 

— 

— 

1  19    9  16 

62  10    0 

1*47 

a  s  *  9 

_         | 

— 

0  19    8    4 

— 

— 

8    0    0 

ists 

— 

_ 

0    10   0 

— 

— 

14  15    0 

190 

— 

— 

8 

0    0    0 

0  11    1  94 

— 

— 

8  10    0 

HOLLAND. 


ISM 
.199 
,  IS* 
'147 

jUB 
IS9 

I  im 
ia«i 

1W 
1644 
H$tf 
1S46 
1*7 
1543 


0    0    0    T 
0  17    8  16 


1  14    9    7 


0    1    819 


0    0    119 


0  1 

1  9 
1    099 


0    1    018 


0    9    095 
0    0~0    4 

0    0    0    7 

o  Ton 

0    0    9   0 


6         — 


0    0    8  91   57    8 

"  16 


090148  18    090 


0    0    8 


188 

0   50 

40 

90 

18 


68  18    8  14 
89  16    8.95 


110    6 
9,    9  19 
I  76  10 
19    8    0  16|  10  10 


018    9 


8  11 

8  8 

0  0 

1  9 


4    5  925 

28    8  228 

9    2  016 

10  18  0  18 


0  1 
A  0 
28  17 
88  2 
15  8 
27    9 


090 
8  18 
2  6 
8  6 
0  15 
8    8 


82  12    0  10 
14  10    0    8 


8    0 

1  10 

59    0 

72    1 

24  19 

59    5 

100    0 

65    8 

512    8 

288    6 

114  10 

296    5 

.  670  15 

1,088  17 

221    1 

8,948  19 


1886 
1987 
1888 
1889 
1849 
1841 
1848 
1848 
1844 
1*45 
1848 
1847 
1M8 
1848 


NORWAY. 


0   9   15 


19    9    110 


14*    5    8    6 
88    9    8  18 


117    8  97 


116  5  9  10 
507  11  0  18 
189  17    1  16 


__         .         _  0    4    917 

—  78 17    0 11  - 

—  —         ,  118    126 

—  50  10    0    5  — 
45  14    899981919  — 


69  19    0    4  — 

62  l7  8  11  — 


0    0    219 


57    8    2  14 

89  6~  1  0 
5  10  1  90 
8  18  1  9 
4    7    991 


0    0    10  — 


884  10    0 
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Quarterly  Sales  of  Copper  Ores  in  Cornwall  for  the  Six  Tears  ending  the  81st  of 

December,  1849. 


Quarter  ending  March  81, 1844, 

Tone, 

89,874 
87.806 
88,078 
87,716 

£       at    A 

819,019    8    0 
188,781    8    0 
195,686  17    6 
198,066  16    0 

„        "  June  80,1844,.'. 

„           September  80, 1844, 

„           December  81, 1844, 

Total, f 

158,969 

801,484    4    6   * 

Quarter  ending  March  81, 1845, 

40*67 
49,884 
48,420 
88,986 

815.884    8    0 
226.878    8    0 
85(1,257    1    6 
888,019  16    6 

„          Jnne80,  1845, 

„           September  80, 1845, 

n          December  81, 1845, 

Total, 

162J57 

919,984    6    0 

Quarter  ending  March  81, 1846, 

89.885 
82,283 
87.784 
85,079 

807,697  10    0 
800.810  11    6 
196.486  16    0 
191,197    9    0 

w        w  June  80, 1846,  '. 

v           September  80,  1846, 

„          December  81, 1846, 

Total, 

144,480 

796,198    6    6 

Quarter  ending  March  81. 1847, 

88,071 
84,875 
40,174 
40,000 

222£49    9    0 
204.668    4    6 
829,969    9    6 
816,268  14    0 

~           w           June  8  ,  1847, 

„           September  80, 1847, 

„          December  81, 1847 

Total, 

158,180 

878,486  10    0 

Quarter  ending  March  81, 1848, 

85.588 
87,905 
86,887 
85,978 

902*17    9    0 
176,880  17    0 
164,409  10    6 
176,888    0    6 

n          June  SO,  1348, 

September  80, 1848, * 

.          December  SI,  1848, 

Total, 

147,701 

790,090  17    0 

Quarter  ending  March  81, 1849, 

86,098 
86,681 
87,108 
86,508 

18*507    6    0 
187,167  10    6 
194,495  11    6 
198,444  11    6 

„       ~  June  80. 1849. '. ]. 

m          September  80, 1849, 

„          December  81, 1849, 

Total. 

146,885 

768,614  19    0 

1 

Quarterly  Sales  of  Copper  Ores  in  Cornwall  for  the  Year  1849. 


Quarter  ending. 

Ore  in  tnm 
of  VI  CwL. 

Floe  Copper. 

Amount  of 
Money. 

Average  per 
Cent 

A  Tenure 
Standard". 

Per  Ton. 

March  81, 

June  80, 

86,098 
86,681 
87408 
86,508 

8,931     11 

8J06    14 
9,999    17 
9,810     8 

£      a  A 

188JS07    0    6 

187,167  15    6 
194,495  11    6 
198,444  11    6 

T* 

£    a    <L 
9819    0 

98  16   a 

97  14    1 

104  10  11 

£  a  A 
5   4   5 

0   9    9 

5    4  10 
5    0    7 

September 80,  .... 
December  81, 

Total, 

146,885 

11.691      4 

768,614  19    0 

8 

99  18    8 

6    4    8 
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-Continued 


£ik 

Copper 

Put 

FUtes  and 
Coin. 

Old  for  Re- 

Ore. 

Copper  Muru&ctures. 

aAwroegbt 

wrought 

manufiicture. 

Weight 

Yslue. 

T.  ct  qr.  lb.  ■  T.  ct  qr.  lb. 

T.  ct  qr.  lb. 

T.  ct  qr.  lb. 

T.  ctqr.lb. 

T.  ct  qr.  lb.   £     «.     d. 

193 

— 

— 

— 

714  14  0    0 

— 

— 

1933 

— 

0     0    1  17 

— 

866    6082 

— 

10      0      0 

ISM 

— 

— 

— 

789  18  2    9 

— 

— 

1535 

— 

— 

— 

685    0  8  10 

— 

— 

1886 

— 

— 

— 

498    9  0  26 

— 

— 

1887 

11  14    2  11 

— 

— 

1905    8  8  18 

— 

— 

1988                 — 

— 

1    16    2    8 1469  10  0    0 

— 

— 

ta»    1  43    7    821 

— 



718  15  2  11 

— 

— 

1S^    J277  11    9    8 

— 

— . 

501  18  0    0 

— 

2     0     0 

1*1      191  13    1  14 

— 

28  10  0    0 

— 

— 

1&43     JM6    0    0    S 

— 

16  12  0  14 

— 

5     0      0 

ISIS        »  11    2  21 

— 

0     6    18 

— 

— 

1944 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0     5     0 

1345 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1*44 

— 

2     0    015 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1847 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1346 

— 

— 

0     7    824 

— 

— 

—  • 

ISO 

2    0    0   6 

1    10   8  27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

SUMMARY. 

[     Import*  of  Copper  and  Copper  0 
Kingdom,  from  18 

re  from  the  whole  of  Europe  into  the  United 

32  to  the  6th  of  January,  1849. 

1       0*pe*Te»- 

^  1 

Copper  MamdbetaiKs. 

wwt  m  SciAe 

lOfpe  m<CW 
1        C^p^r. 

nwt  wmgM  \ 

OUforRemaan- 
feetere. 

8*n,  Rod*  or  Ie> 

gou,  heromered 

■riMid. 

rUHWBDBVOiB. 

Ore. 

Entered  bj 
Weight. 

Entered  by 
Vnlne. 

T.  OL  qtlb. 

T.  et  qr.  lb. 

T.  ot  qr.  lb. 

T.  ot  qr.  lb. 

T.  ot  qr.  lb. 

T.  ct  qr.  lb. 

1 

£     8.    d. 

••10    0  25 

0    1S11 

0  0  in 

114    0    5 

714  14  0   4 

— 

2,920   18    4 

in  ote 

0    4    10 

0    8    10 

511    2  24 

400    4  216 

— 

4,589   16  10 

ii  8  o  e 

0    8    818 

0  16    0  22 

2    6   828 

880  18  2    6 

— 

8.878   11  10 

2T   0    1  16 

28    6   0    1 

0   0    022 

8    18   7 

851  10  8  24 

4  17    1    9 

8,789   14  10 

11  15    0  28 

16   4    8  17 

0    2    016 

6  10    1  18 

1065    9121 

8118    9  28 

6,826     2    0 

•4  IT    f  IS 

415    1    7 

0    0    0    1 

7    5   812 

2178  16  2  25 

88   1    8    0 

8,081     0    0 

177    2    8  14 

6    8    0    7 

01    1    4 

8  12   2    9 

1622    0  2   1 

28   8    8  16 

2,889   11    4 

B   7    til 

0  16   0  28 

0    0    818 

1  12    1  18 

682  18  8  21 

18    2   8 

4,009  17    2 

W    4    0  18 

0    7    2    2 

0    1    021 

7  15    1  12 

582  17  2  21 

8  15    0    0 

2,836     8    6 

18    4   8  2S 

0    0    121 

74   0    126 

8    8    2   8 

226  11  1    8 

10  18    1  27 

2,190  18    0 

12116    0    8 

0    1    128 

0    0    818 

4   2    020 

885    48    7 

8118    0  11 

2^74  17    6 

141«3    2|    00. 2  88 

CO  10    2  12 

0  16    8  11 

894  18  8    8 

86  12    185 

2,888     0    0 

22 15    0    6  J  86    6   10 

54    5    120 

4  15    0  22 

672  18  8   0 

41  17    0  18 

8,217     1    4 

14f  14    1    4  |    0    8   1  28 

1  15    2    4 

.0  10    8  11 

674    5  120. 

8518   8    1 

2,990  18  11 

62  18    8    s{    8    1    8  20 

5    0    827 

1  11    1  15 

860  18  2  26 

49  11    0  16 

8,684  17    8 

449    01J70  19    029 

0  18    0    2 

8  11    0    8 

715  17  2  16 

49    2    1    2 

4,689     9    7 

1*400  17,70796 

59  18   0  18 

6  10    0  12 

816    62    5 

42  15    1    0 

4£22  11    6 

188  14    1    1     t8   1    2  14 

7    0    10 

28  11    0  14 

802   8128 

- 

8,076  11    5 

*  In  thfa  table  the  returns  are  also  nude  np  for  the  years  1882-48. 
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<***•*. 

A*»WC> 

AVMW 

PtodMM. 

Paw. 

of  On. 

Comntod 
Quantity  of 
u»  Copper. 

Sites. 

YafattofOi* 

toprodoea  on* 
Too  of  Copper. 

1 

*--r  ii .... 

!  *-  *  * 

£     I     & 

910wt 

Ton&Owt 

£      $.    d. 

£      «.     &. 

W     T  9 

81 

4    It     6 

1,818 

158  18 

8,875  18  0 

64  15    8 

:    •     S  -• 

1  **narf  1 

:  *«•    i  i:r: 

i  -    J:::: 
i  :    »::;: 

g»« 

n 

6     0     0 

9,688 

955    8 

14,846  18  6 

56    4    T 

tt    10  0 

4    IS     0 

8,841 

804    0 

17,874  10  0 

58  16    0 

to   It  0 

T» 

4     6     0 

8,988 

998    0 

17,166  19  0 

68  11    9 

tl    it  0 

8 

6    10     0 

9,145 

199  19 

11,819    1  0 

61    5    1 

tt      8  0 

.  n 

5    18     6 

9,990 

987    0 

17,728    1  0 

61  15    1 

104.     0  0 

T 

4    10     6 

9,564 

178  14 

11,585  16  6 

64  11    1 

10S    18  0 

8 

5    14     6 

8,684 

978    6 

19,898  16  6 

Tl    5    8 

104    IS  0 

8) 

6     5.6 

9,677 

981    9 

16,818    10 

T9  15    6 

*2    !  • 

H 

t    IS     0 

9,885 

979    T 

19.129    0  0 

TO    4    8 

10T      t  0 

n 

6     6     0 

8,665 

976  10 

19,098    6  6 

TO  IT    T 

TWal.-J 

tt  IS  • 

«   I 

6     4     6    1  86,098 

9,981  11 

188,507    0  5 

68    4    6 

i 

SECOND  QUABTEB. 

.  -    8:::. 

:4   T::: 
.    ;     it.... 

IT.... 
*        04.... 

Itt    IS  6 

P 

6     6     0        8.948      198    8 

90,907    8  6 

TO    T    4 

104     14   0 

6    18     0 

9£4T 

910  19 

16,048  10  0 

Tl    9    1 

tt     17   • 

6    16     6 

9,741 

969  16 

18,699    8  6 

Tl    8    4 

lit      8   0 

61 

4    IS     6 

9,6T1 

176    5 

19.428    5  6 

TO    9    9 

105      8   0 

T| 

5      6     6 

8.T91 

290  11 

90.206    0  0 

69  10  11 

KiO      8   0 

81 

5     8     6 

9,684 

210  19 

14,099    6  6 

66  16    1 

tt     18   0 

94 

6     T     6 

9,898 

989  15 

15,978  11  0 

65  19    T 

ta    so 

tI 

4     5     0 

8,961 

981    7 

16,785  18  6 

59    9    8 

tt      1    8 

7} 

4     9     0 

8,948 

805  18 

17,619    1  0 

6T11    9 

tO    14   0 

4    11     0 

9,496 

901    T 

11,407  19  6 

56  18    9 

80    16   0 

5     9     0 

9.929 

964  18 

14,916  18  0 

56    8    6 

t»    s  0 

«J 

8    14     0 

9,698 

1T0  19 

9,724    8  6 

56  IT    8 

THW.... 

t8    16  8 

7-886 

5     9     9 

86,681 

9,906  14 

187,167  15  6 

64    T    0 

1 

BIRD  QUARTER 

*fr      t .... 
;      it.... 
;     it  .... 

:  A  •      tt.... 
Mp«s     «.... 

*        a 

M   1T0 

tH     8  8 

tl    11   0 

1«0     8  8 

tS    14  0 

05    19  9 

ti      1   o 

108      8   6 

108      8  0 

108    16   0 

»    IT  0, 

Itt    10   6 

T| 

4    18     0         8,598       974    6 

16,679    0  6 

60  16    1 

.* 

5    10     6 

2,588 

291    9 

18,918    5  0 

69  18    6 

10 

6      9     0' 

8,115 

919  14 

18.669  17  0 

64    4    8 

3 

4    10     6 

4     8     0 

8,628 
8,881 

264    6 
280  15 

16,478    4  6 
17,087    8  6 

69    6    T 

60  18    8 

.       J... 

8} 

5    10     6 

2^95 

224    9 

14£63    0  6 

64    1  10 

tt .... 

8} 

6     9     6 

8,041 

296  19 

18,624    9  6 

62  14    5 

61 

8    18     0 

8,9TT 

188    0 

11-699  16  6 

68    9    8 

»        It    "  * " 

Tt 

5     8     0 

8,801 

8d0  10 

90,549  19  6 

68    T    8 

•       to " 

8* 

6    16     6 

9.617 

990  16 

15,568  15  6 

TO    9    9 

■        ff 

Of 

6    14     0 

9,467 

988    0 

16,4T5    8  0 

TO  14   9 

1            *■  -•• 

7, 

5     9     6 

8,790 

881    T 

19,554    5  6 

69  10    0 

1 

tr  u  1 1 

8-066 

5     4  10 

87,108 

9,992  IT 

194,495  11  6 

64  19    9 

FC 

>UBTH  QUABTEB. 

0**sr    4.... 
•        11  .... 

100     7    0 
lOt     T    0 
tt     1    o 
HO     8    A 
104     8    0 
lot    1  o 

tr  is  o 
:  lot    o  J 

108   IS   a 

a 

4    16     0        8,998       988    6 

19,196  18  0 

67  10    8 

•        if 

6     10 

1,996 

164  19 

11,587  15  6 

TO    6    0 

•        K . 

9t 

6    10     6 

9^94 

245    9 

16.988  10  6 

69    0    9 

WwwiSii  1  .... 

!f 

4     0     6 

2.718 

166    T 

10,906    6  0 

65  11    8 

•           8  ... 

TJ 

4    18     6 

8,965 

991    6 

19,516    8  6 

66  19  11 

•      n 

8i 

5    11     0 

2,577 

9*19    5 

14,«6T    8  6 

66    8    8 

*      » .... 

!* 

6    11     0 

9.858 

994  18 

15.494    6  6 

68  19    5 

,  DwMhert .... 

7 

4    16     0 

4.890 

298  16 

90,191  16  0 

68    9    9 

•        It    ... 

1    104   18    o 

106   Is    o 
116   n   J 

Tt 

5     9     6 

4.8*4 

81T    8 

22.52T    9  0 

TO  19    6 

It .... 

8 

5    19     0 

9,887 

929    8 

16,194  19  0 

TO    5  10 

6 

6      7     0 

9,597 

928    1 

16,059  16  0 

TO    8    5 

1.          Tbtol"."! 

104    Id  iT" 

61 

4    10     6 

9^79 

156    4 

1M,TT8  16  0 

68  19    6 

mw"     *V  11 

7-OJ6 

6     6     T 

86^08  19,810    9 

198,444  11  6 

68  16    9 
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METALLIC  STATISTICS. 


Imports  of  Foreign  Copper  and  Copper  Ore  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  1832  to 

1849,  inclusive. 


FRANCE. 


ft 

Of 

Copp«r 
wroaght. 

Pari 

wrought. 

PfetMBDi 

Cairn. 

(MferMmamfre. 
tor.. 

On. 

Weight.      |      ValM. 

T. 

ct  qr.  lb.  T. 

cL  qr.  lb. 

T. 

«t   qr.  lb. 
0     0     8 

T.   ot   qr.  lb. 

T.  ct  qr.  lb. 

T. 

ct  qr.lb.     £     fc  &. 

1888 

_ . 

— 

0 

0     8     0    85 

_ 

—         2.858    0    6 

1838 

_ 

— 

0 

8     1    88 

_ 

_ 

—         2,888  18    6 

1884 

__ 

— 

0 

0     0    10 

— 

_ 

—         2,845    8  10 

188ft 

0 

0    0    9 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

0 

6    8    4  1,555    0    6 

1688 

_ 

— 

0 

a    o  ii 

— 

— 

1 

18    8    8  8,887  16    0 

1887 

_ 

— 

__ 

— 

__ 

—         5,914  16    4 

1688 

_ 

— 

0 

118 

— 

— 

—          1,601  18    0 

1889 

__ 

0 

0    8  15 

0 

0      1    80 

— 

— 

0 

0    0    6  2,548  19    0 

1840 

-          0 

1    8    4 

0 

0     8    14 

8     7     8     8 

— 

— 

1,897  14   0 

1841 

0 

10    0   0 

0    1  81 

0 

0      0    15 

— 

0    8    0    0 

— 

1,780    8    6 

1848 

0 

10    0    0  0 

1    1  88 

0 

0      0      4 

— 

0    1    1  85 

— 

1,451    0    6 

1848 

— 

0 

0      1    14 

— 

9    9    1  14 

— 

1,986    6    6 

1844 

21 

18    1  15 

— 

0 

0      0     5 

0    18     8    18 

0    0    0  18 

_ 

8JS8    4  10 

1845 

— 

— 

0 

0      0    14 

1    18      8    14 

0    8    1  19 

1 

15    0  10 

2318  18  11 

1846 

_ 

— 

0 

0      8    14 

— 

8  15    0    0 

—        1 2.894  19    8 

1847 

_ 

— 

— 

18      15 

118    4    0    0 

—         8,059    8    7 

1848 

__ 

— 

0 

0     8     8 

0     9     9    20 

88    4    0  19 

0 

1    1    4!  2.841  10    0 

1849 

94 

14    0  88   9 

T    1    4 

~~ 

0    18     1     4 

45    6    0    0 

—        12,704  18    0 

GERMANY. 

i 
1884    0 

9    8  15 

0 

8   8  19 

0 

18    S  14 

0    10     8    18 

_ 

—         1,518    4    0 

1886 



0 

1    8  11 

_ 

1      8     8    10 

— 

0 

4    8    8 

2,161  10    4 

1886 

0 

0    0  81 

0 

8    9    8 

0 

C     0     1 

8     9     8     5 

... 

5 

19    1  80 

2,908  19    6i 

1887 

8 

11    8    8 

-*» 

7     4     8    19 

8    8    985 

28 

8    8    0  2,061    5    8 

1888 

_ 

0 

8    0    7 

— 

0      9      8    14 

8    0    019 

18 

6    0  22j  1,911  18    4 

1888 

— 

0 

15    9    8 

0 

0     0    88 

0      5      8    17 

185  18    0  87 

1 

4    8  19  1,866    8    8 

1840 

_ 

0 

5    8  14 

— 

8      18      6 

— 

8 

15    0    0 

818  12    0 

1841 

— 

_ 

0 

0     1    85 

0    19      0    80 

— 

10 

17    1    7 

827    9    6 

1848 

_ 

— 

0 

0     0     7 

0      8     8    81 

88    0    0   0 

88 

18    0  81 

849  11    0 

1848 

— 

0 

0    888 

— 

— . 

— 

18 

14    8  20 

557    7    6 

1844 

— 

0 

18    7 

0 

0     8    18 

1    10     0     0 

— 

5 

8    0    2 

101    6    6 

1845 

— 

0 

6    888 

1 

14     8     6 

4    18     8      8 

— 

6 

6    1  16 

804    0    0 

1846 

_ 

— 

8 

18     0    10 

1    11      0    84 

0    10    0 

10 

15    1  17 

295    0    0 

1847 

— 

1 

0    0  18 

0 

17     9     7 

— 

— 

11 

14    8  81 

408    4    t 

1848 

0 

19   0 

0 

10    9 

0 

18     8    18 

5    18     8    85 

— 

84 

0    824 

520    0    6 

1849 

*""' 

8 

0    0    0 

8 

6     1    80 

4    14     8     6 

" 

— ™ 

1,158    5  11 

ITALY. 

1888 

—          0 

0     0     8           — 

_    , 

—               TOO 

1888 

_ 

— . 

0 

0     1    88,          — 

— 

— . 

8    5    0 

1884 

__ 

_ 

~~          1           —~ 

—        1 

— 

6    5    0 

1885 



— - 

0 

0     0   80           — 

a  7  lso 

— 

9    5    0 

1886 

— 

— 

— 

0     8     8    14 

—       l 

2    0    6        15    0 

1887  18 

18    1  19 

— 

— 

— 

—        o 

17    0  22       84    5    0 

1888  41 

1    088 

— 

— 

— 

16  11    8    9  0 

4    19 

18    0    0 

1889 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—       J 

— 

8    0    0 

1840    4 

15    8  80 

— 

0 

0     17 

_ 

80  19  .0  19 

— 

18  18    0 

1841    0 

5    9  11 

— i 

0 

0     S   SO           — 

109  18    1  14 

— 

1  19    0 

1849 

— 

— . 

0 

0     8    16:          — 

845  10    0  84 

— 

88    8    0 

18(8 

— 

— 

0 

0     0     8           — 

884    9    1    4 

— 

— , 

1844    0 

0    9  14 

— 

0 

0     10,           - 

865  17    8  84  8 

14    0  17 

159    0    0 

1845    0 

8    186 

— 

—             0     8     1    84558  10    8    8  0 

14    9    8 

10  10    0 

1846 

_ 

— 

0 

0     15'           —           640  11    8  14  1 

19    0    1 

58  18    6 

1847 

_ 

— 

0 

0     1    98.  0    11      8     8  576  16    8    8   1 

6    8    6'      87    0    0 

1848 

_ 

— 

— 

8    11      8    16  807    8    8    8  0 

10    1  18,    180    0    9 

1849    9 

0    0    0 

""" 

■" " 

1    18     1    18 188    8    3    6 

1 

~~ 

68    5    0 
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Imports  of  Foreign  Copper  and  Copper  Ore— continued. 
RUSSIA.      , 


fitl 


T.  ct  qr.  lb.  T.  ct  or.  lb.  T.  ct  qr.  lb.  T.  et  qr.  lb.  T.  ot  qr.  lb. 
—  —  —         ,008 12  — 


19*4 


1W 


1841 
1842 

160 

m* 

1*15 
1*44 

1§C7 

1948 


Opf*r 


5  12    9 

5  10  2* 

9  12    4 

0  9    8  22 


S    4    1    8 
R    18    2 


0  0  0  0 
26  19  1  18 
16    1    1  U 


Plato*  ud 
Coin. 


T.  ot  qr.  IU 


0   0   0    1 
!  1    5~~2  14 


—         ;  8    0    0    0 


0    5    0    0 


0  0  820 
118  5 
0    8    028 


224 

0    7 


012 
0    1 


0  11    1  24 


0    0    0  18 
0    8~1  11 


Copper  MaoofretaiM. 


W«lgbt 


0  17    0  16 

i  ii~  a  16 


£      A      i 


7  10  0 

41  15  0 

4  0  0 

5  0  0 


8  0 
22    0 

46  15 
2  17 

96  15 

62  10 
8    0 

14  15 
8  10 


HOLLAND. 


,1*3 
196 

1387 
11888 
']*» 
I  If* 
•Wtt 

'  ue 

vm 

1944 

1*45 
1941 
1S47 

'Iftti 


•    007 
0  17    8  16 


1  14    2    7 


1    8  12 
0*112 


0  16 

1  2 

1    022 


0    1    018 


0  2    025 

0  (To    4 

0  o"o    7 

0  0*0  14 

0  0~2    0 


020148  18    020 


0    0    8  21   57    8 

—  85  16 

0 
0 
6 

1 
6 


0    0    8    0 


68  18  2  14 

89  16  8.25 

110    5  8  11 

0  18    2    9     9  12  8    8 

—         I  76  10  0    0 

19    6    0  I6i  10  10  1    9 


4    5  9 

28    8  2  28 

9    2  0  16 

10  18  0  18 


0  1 
M  0 
28  17 
88  2 
15  8 
27    9 


020 
8  18 
2  5 
8    6 

0  15 
8    8 


82  12    0  10 
14  10    0    8 


8    0 

1  10 

59    0 

72    1 

24  19 

59    5 

100    0 

65    8 

512    8 

288    6 

114  10 

296    5 

670  15 

1,088  17 

221    1 

8,948  12 


NORWAY. 


is* 

19H 
U8? 

vm 


1841 
ISO 

vm 

1944 
1845 
164* 
1847 

vm 

vm 


79    9    110 


14*    5    8    6 

9    2  18 


0    2    1    5116 


5  2  10 
507  11  0  18 
182  17    1  16 


78  17    0  11  — 


50  10    0    5 
45  14    8  22  28  12    1    2 


0   4    217 
118~125 


69  19    0    4  — 

H7    8  27  —  — 

-         I  62  12    8  11  — 


0    0    219 


57    8    214 

89  6~  1  0 
6  10  1  20 
8  18  1  9 
4    7    221 

0    0    10 


884  10    0 
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METALLIC  STATISTICS. 


Quarterly  Sales  of  Copper  Ores  in  Cornwall  for  the  Six  Years  ending  the  81st  of 

December,  1849. 


Quarter  ending  March  81, 1844, 

„  June80,1844, 

„  September  80, 1844, . 

„  December  81, 1844k.. 


Total,. 


Quarter  ending  March  81. 1845, 

n  June  80,  1845, 

„  September  80, 1845, . 

„  December  81, 1845,.. 


Total,. 


Quarter  ending  March  81, 1848, 
„  June  80, 1848, 


September  80,  1846, . 
December  81, 1846,  . 


Total,. 


Quarter  ending  March  81, 1847, 

„  June  8  ',  1847, 

„  September  80, 1847, . 

„  December  81, 1847,  . 


Total,. 


Quarter  ending  March  81, 1848, 

„  June80, 1848, 

„  September  80,  1848,  < 

„  December  81, 1646;.. 


Total,. 


Quarter  ending  March  81, 1849, 
June  80. 1849. 


September  80, 1819,  . 
December  81, 1849,.. 


Total,. 


Tone. 

89,874 
87.806 
88,078 
87,716 


159,969 


40,867 
49,884 
49,490 
88,996 


162^57 


87,784 
85,079 


144,480 


88,071 
84.875 
40,174 
40,000 


158,190 


87,905 
86,987 
85,979 


147,701 


86,098 
86,681 
87.108 
86,508 


146,885 


a.    <L 


219,019  8 
188,721  8 
195,626  17 
198,066  16 


801,484    4    6 


915.984  8 
996,878  8 
25(1,257  1 
998,019  18 


919,984  6  0 


207,697  10  0 

900,810  11  6 

196,486  16  0 

191,197  9  0 


796,199  6  6 


999,549  9  0 

204,669  4  6 

929,969  9  6 

916,269  14  0 


878,486  10  0 


901517    9  0 

176^80  17  0 

164,409  10  6 

176,888    0  6 


790,090  17    0 


18&607    0  6 

187,167  15  6 

194,495  11  6 

198,444  11  6 


768,614  19    0 


Quarterly  Sales  of  Copper  Ores  in  Cornwall  for  the  Year  1849. 


Quarter  ending. 

Ore  in  Ton* 
of  «1  Cwt. 

Fine  Copper. 

Amount  of 
Money. 

Average  per 
Coot. 

Average 
Standard. 

Per  Tom. 

March  81, 

June  80, 

86,098 
86,681 
87408 
86*508 

9,981    11 
2,906    14 
9,992    17 
2,810     9 

£       id. 
188,507    0    6 

197,167  15    6 

194,495  11    6 

198,444  11    6 

8** 

H 
T* 

£    a    A. 
98  19    0 

98  16    9 

97  14    1 

104  10  11 

£  *d> 

5  4   5 

6  9   9 
5   4  10 
5   6   7 

September 80,  .... 
December  81, 

Total 

146,885 

11.691      4 

768,614  19    C 

8 

99  18   8 

6   4   8 
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Imports  of  Foreign  Copper  and  Copper  Ore — Continued. 
SWEDEN. 


Tear 

(topper 

Part 

Plates  and 
Coin. 

Old  for  Be- 

Ore. 

Copper  Manufactures. 

UAWroOgilt  j     wrought 

manuftcture. 

Weight 

Value. 

T.  ctqr.  Ib.T.  ct  qr.lb. 

T.  ct  qr.  lb. 

T.  ct  qr.lb. 

T.  ct  qr.  lb. 

T.  ct  qr.lb.    £     «.     cL 

iae 

—       t         — 

— 

714  14  0    0 

— 

— 

19B 

— 

0     0    1  17 

— 

866    6082 

— 

10     0      0 

1*4 

— 

— 

— 

789  18  8    9 

— 

— 

w ;     - 

— 

— 

685    0  8  10 

— 

— 

is*   ;        — 

— 

— 

498    0  0  26 

— 

— 

1*87    .  11  14    S  11 

— 

— 

1900    8  8  18 

— 

— 

19)    1            — 

— 

1    16    8    8*1469  10  0    0 

— 

— 

19»       43    7    821 

— 



718  10  9  11 

— 

— 

U4j     277  11     8    8 

— 

001  18  0    0 

— 

8     0     0 

1*1      191  IS    1  14 
■    ISO    fc*    6    0    » 

— 

— 

28  10  0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16  12  0  14 

— 

0      0      0 

1*43       »  11    2  21 

— 

0     6    18 

— 

— 

1*44 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0     0     0 

ISIS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,    1*44 

— 

8     0    010 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1    1847 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1*45 

— 

— 

0     7   884 

— 

—  • 

1549 

S    0    0    < 

1    10   8  87 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SUMMARY. 

Import*  of  Copper  and  Copper  Ore  from  the  whole  of  Europe  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  1882  to  the  6th  of  January,  1849. 

1 

Cf9*ra»- 

| 

-OTMK&t  -a  ■ritka 

Bmn,  Rod*  or  !■-  Pbte* 

and  Coin. 

OUfcrR«amn- 

Ore. 

Ufp*   aMCatt 

ffrU,  bnmiiMnd 

fnetnra. 

Entered  by 
W«i«ht. 

Intend  by 
VnlM. 

T.  ct  ft  lb. 

T.  ct  qr.  lb. 

T.  Ot 

qr.  lb. 

T.  ct  qr.  lb. 

T.  ct  qr.  lb. 

T.  ct  qr.  lb. 

£     •.    d. 

•»10    0  80 

0    1    811 

0    ( 

>  in 

114   0    0 

714  14  0   4 

— 

2,920   18    4 

6.11    OK 

0   4   10 

0    1 

I    1    0 

0  11    8  84 

400    4  8  16 

— 

4089   16  10 

U    8    0    6 

0   S   8  10 

OK 

\   0  88 

8    6   888 

88018  8    6 

— 

8.878   11  10 

S?   0    1  16 

88    6   0    1 

0   ( 

>    088 

8    18    7 

861  10  8  84 

4  17    1    9  - 

8,789   14  10 

1115    OSS 

16   4    8  17 

0    1 

1    0  16 

0  10    1  18 

1060    9  181 

81  18    2  88 

6,886     8    0 

WIT    116 

410   1    7 

0    ( 

)    0    1 

7    0   818 

2178  16  8  80 

88    1    8    0 

8,081     0    0 

171    S    8H 

0   8   0    7 

0    1 

I    1    4 

$18    8    9 

1082    0  8    1 

88   8    8  16 

2,880  11    4 

S   T    811 

0  16   0S8 

0    < 

)    818 

118   118 

888  18  8  81 

18    8   8 

4,008  17    8 

«r  t  o  is 

0   7    8   8 

0    1 

I    0  81 

7  10    1  18 

088  17  8  81 

8  10    0    0 

8J86     8    6 

101    4    8  85 

0    0    181 

74   ( 

>    186 

8    8    8    8 

886  111    8 

10  18    1  87 

8,190  18    0 

mil  o  8 

0   1    188 

0    ( 

)    8  18 

4   8    080 

880    48    7 

81  19    0  11 

8£74  17    6 

141    8    8    S 

0   0  .8  88 

00  1( 

>    8  18 

0  16    8  11 

894  18  8    8 

86  18    1  SB 

2,888     0    0 

SB  15    0    0     88    6   1    0 

04    ( 

\    180 

4  10    0  88 

678  18  8   0 

41  17    0  18 

8,217     1    4 

148  18    1    4  r    0    8   1  18 

1  11 

i   S   4 

6  10    8  11 

674    6  180. 

80  13   8    1 

8,990  18  11 

08  10    0    8]    9    1    880 

0    ( 

1   S87 

1  11    1  10 

860  18  8  86 

49  11    0  16 

8,684  17    8 

4400110  19    0S9 

0  11 

J   0    8 

8  11    0    8 

710  17  9  16 

49    8    1    8 

4,689     9    7 

104    6    0  17  '  70   7   0    6 

00  11 

3   018 

6  10    0  18 

816   68    0 

48  10    1    0 

4,828  11    6 

189  M    1    1     76    1    814 

7 

}   1    0 

86  11    0  14 

808   8188 

- 

8,076  11    0 

•  la  thfc  table  the  returns  are  also  made  up  lor  the  yean  1882-48. 
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of  Sales  of  Copper  Ores  in  Cornwall,  1849. 
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IfcfeofSal*. 

|    &2S. 

AlMf* 

Nn. 

of  On. 

Contod 
QoMlity  of 
flat  Copper. 

Amen*  of 

YalMofOn 
to  prod  w  on* 
Tod  of  Copper. 

i    *     &    A 

£     &     <L    SlOwt 

Tona.Owt 

£      t.    d. 

£     *.    &. 

*■ fj    11  .... 

ST      T   8 

81 

4    It     6 

1,818 

152  18 

8.876  18  0 

54  16    8 

•         18 

84    It   8 

3 

5     9     0 

8,688 

255    8 

14,846  18  6 

56    4    7 

_  *         8S  .... 

88    10  8 

4    It     0 

8,841 

804    0 

17,874  10  0 

58  16    0 

.  FVOTway  1  .... 

86    It  8 

T| 

4     6     0 

8,988 

998    0 

17,166  12  0 

58  11    9 

•           8.... 

81    It  8 

9 

5    10     0 

9,145 

192  19 

11,819    1  0 

61    5    1 

*a       tt  .... 

80      8  8 

►     ») 

5    18     6 

2,990 

287    0 

17,728    1  0 

61  16    1 

■  «MWA          1   .... 

104.     0  8 

T 

4    10     6 

9,564 

178  14 

11,585  16  6 

64  11    1 

*              •  .... 

106    It   8 

8 

5    14     6 

8,684 

278    6 

19,882  16  6 

71    6    8 

*            18 

104    It  8 

8) 

6     5     6 

9,677 

281    2 

16,818    1  0 

72  15    6 

•         tt 

88      7  8 

H 

6    18     0 

2,885 

272    T 

19.122    0  0 

70    4    8 

*         89 

lOT      6  8 

T* 

5     6     0 

8,665 

276  10 

19,698    6  6 

70  17    7 

'          1*1.... 

88    It  8 

8*     I    5     4     5    !  88,098 

2,961  11 

188,607    0  5 

68   4   6 

SECOND  QTJABTKR. 

Afdl       ».... 

188    18  8 

T|         5     8     0        8.949      999    8 

20,907    8  6 

TO    7    4 

*        It  ... 

104    14   8 

** 

5    18     0 

2£4T 

210  It 

15,048  10  0 

Tl    9    1 

"       It 

88     17   8 

•] 

6    16     6 

2,741 

269  15 

18,699    8  6 

71    8    4 

'  «1      *!    '  ' 

118      8   8 

'1 

4    18     6 

2,671 

176    5 

12.428    5  6 

70    9    t 

■  *?    ,!  — 

108      8   8 

Tl 

5      6     6 

8,791 

290  11 

20.206    0  0 

69  10  11 

•     it  — 

1(48      8   8 

8I 

5     8     6 

2,684 

210  19 

14,099    6  6 

66  16    1 

•        IT 

88    18   8 

9* 

6     T     6 

2,898 

282  15 

15.278  11  0 

66  12    7 

*         t4 

88      8  8 

** 

4     5     0 

8,961 

981    7 

16,785  18  6 

59    9    8 

•      ti !"" 

88      1   8 

T{ 

4     8     0 

8,948 

805  18 

17,612    1  0 

57  11    2 

,  *■•       T  .... 

80    14   8 

4    11     0 

9,496 

201    7 

11*407  19  6 

56  18    2 

•        It 

88    18   8 

5     9     0 

2.929 

264  18 

14,916  18  0 

56    8    6 

•        tt.... 

88      8   8 

•i 

8    14     0 

2,628 

170  19 

9,724    8  6 

56  17    8 

Total.... 

88    18   8 

Tt* 

5     9     9 

86,681 

2,906  14 

187,167  15  6 

64    7    0 

THIKD  QUABTEB. 

**7        t.... 

88    IT  8 

7|         4    18     0         8,698       974    6 

16,679    0  6 

60  16    1 

"        19  .... 

84     9  8 

81 

5    10     6 

2£88 

221    2 

18,918    5  0 

62  18    6 

*        It  .... 

81    11   8 

if 

6      9     0' 

2,115 

212  14 

18.669  17  0 

64    4    8 

a^m  T.::: 

IfO      8  8 

3 

4    10     6 

8,028 

204    0 

16,478    4  6 

62    6    T 

83    14  8 

4     8     0 

8,881 

280  15 

17,087    9  6 

60  18    8 

t .... 

88    18  8 

8} 

5    10     6 

2^95 

224    2 

14,868    0  6 

64    1  10 

•        ft  .... 

84      10 

8} 

6     9     6 

8,041 

296  19 

18,624    9  6 

62  14    5 

,   *        tt .... 

108      8   8 

01 

8    18     0 

2,977 

188    0 

11.599  15  6 

68    2    8 

•^•■■■•rt . ... 

108      8   0 

7* 

5     8     0 

8,801 

8i«0  10 

90,649  12  6 

68    T    8 

It ... . 
to    ... 

•     tr  .... 
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81 
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84 
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T' 
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8,790 

281    7 
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1 
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8D88 
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64  19    9 
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• 

6     10 
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8 

• 
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2^94 
2.718 
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69    0   t 
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5    11     0 
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209    5 
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6    11     0 

2.866 

224  18 

15.494    6  6 

68  19    5 
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4.220 

298  16 

90,191  16  0 

68    9    9 

i 

5     9     6 

4864 

817    8 

22.627    9  0 

TO  19    6 

5    19     0 

2,887 

229    8 

16,124  19  0 

TO    5  10 

•      tr  .... 
itei... 

6      7     0 

2£27 

228    1 

16,059  16  0 

TO    8    5 

1 

4    10     6 

2^79 
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Produce  of  Lead  Ore  and  Lead  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  Tear  1848. 
By  Eobkkt  Hunt,  Esq.,  Keeper  of  the  Mining  Records. 


ComtoaU. 

Calington, 

Huel  Mary  Ann, 

Huei  Trefawnv 

Huel  Trehane  

Heroriafoot 

Eest  Huel  Ritfe 

North  Huel  Rose 

Car  jrol 

Oxnsms 

Huel  Rose 

Cubert 

Holmbush 

Oallestock     

Devonshire. 

Tamar 

Huel  Adams 

Bust  Tamar  Consols 

Huel  Friendship 

Huel  Betsey 

Lydford  Consols 

Cumberlttnd  and  Alston 
Moor. 

BsmpgUl 

Scaleburn, 

Carre  and  Hanging  Shaw  . . 

Capel  Cleugh 

Small  Cleugh 

Middle  Cleugh 

Guddamjrill 

Long  Cleugh 

Browngill *. 

Bentyfieid.s  Veins 

Cowperdyke  Heads 

Brigalburn  Veins 

Brown  ley  Hill  Veins 

Bentfield  Sun.  V.  E.  Eng... 

Blagill  Veins .-. 

Carrs  West  of  Nent  TOin  .. 

Gra»  Fields  Veins 

Qalligill  Syke  Veins 

Galligill  Burn 

Hudgill  Burn 

Holvfleld*  Veins 

Weflgill  Cross  Vein 

Kodderup  Cleugh  West  End 

Tyne  Bottom  Veins 

Park  Grove  Sun  Vein 

Low  Birchy  Bank 

Dowkebnrn  West  End 

Sundry  mines  under  10  tons 

Drlggith  Beck  Watte 

Dry  Mill  Mine  

Greensldes 

Woodend 

Force  Cragg 

Keswick  Mine 

Slaty  Syke... 

Calvert 

Dozey 

Slow  Craig 

Crossfell  Mines 

Sundry,  under  10  tons  .... 

Durham  a  2fbrthumber~ 

land. 
E.   and  W.  Allendale  and 

Weardalo 

Teesdale  Mines 

Tarnberry 

Silver  Tongue 

Derwent  Mines 

Stanhope  Burn 

Holly-well 

Lane  Head 

Aller  QIU 

Bolllhope 

Fallow-field 

Whitfield 


Lead  Ore 

LMd 

Returns. 

Return*. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

957 

682 

884 

250 

418 

898 

428 

279 

721 

570 

6,838 

8,191 

60 

49 

964 

677 

470 

288 

899 

889 

68 

41 

154 

90 

179 

110 

1,093 

681 

r* 

80 

987 

178 

9 

5 

6 

8 

4 

9 

494 

868 

888 

156 

148 

97 

189 

91 

81 

21 

80 

80 

50 

88 

1,664 

^ 

608 

400 

85 

81 

14 

9 

844 

162 

827 

148 

119 

80 

76 

51 

89 

26 

81 

80 

176 

117 

24 

16 

183 

120 

58 

88 

98 

66 

1,470 

980 

60 

54 

81 

14 

19 

12 

95 

68 

44 

89 

80 

15 

40 

87 

V560 

1,800 

86 

84 

48 

88 

80 

14 

47 

85 

11 

6 

18 

9 

85 

16 

44 

80 

80 

18 

18,880 

9,080 

8,827 

1,490 

100 

75 

189 

95 

1,480 

1,046 

820 

160 

67 

48 

84 

17 

19 

8 

18 

9 

61 

45 

148 

105 

Westmoreland. 
Dufton  and  Sllverbaod. . . . 

Hilton  and  Martou 

Derbyshire. 

Sundry  Mines 

Shropshire* 

Snail  Beach 

White  Grit  and  Batnotes.  . 

Bog  Mine .' 

Pennerley 

Somersetshire. 

Mendip  Hills 

Yorkshire. 
Swale  Dale  and  Arkendale 

Cononley 

Grassington  and  Garnbury 
Patetoy  District 

Cardiganshire. 

Lisburne  Mines 

Cwm-ystwyth. . . , 

Esgair-hir 

Cwin-sebon 

Llanfair 

Goginan  .....  — 

Gogerddan  Mines 

Nant-y-creian  

Pen  y-bont-pren 

Cefn-cwm-brwyno 

Llwyn-malys 

Bwloh-owm-erfln 

Bwlch  Consols  « 

Nanteos 

Aberystwith,  small  mines . 

Llan  Ymaron 

Llanoadarn 

Bron-berllan 

Carnarvonshire. 

Penrhyn-du  ...* 

Carmarthenshire* 

Nant-y-Mwyn 

Flintshire. 

Talargoch  

Froniownog 

Hendro  

Maes-y-Safn    

Pen-y-rhenblas 

MoldMlnes  

Long  Bake 

Mllwr 

Dingle  and  Deep  Level 

Parvus  Mine 

Trelogan 

Westminster  Mines 

BalkinHall  

Garreg-y-boeth 

Bodel  wyddan , 

Belgrade 

Bryng-gwyrog 

Jamaica 

Bwlch-y-ddaufrrn 

Gwem-y-mynydd 

Mostyn 

BaglUt  (ore  sold  at) 

Wlllngs 

Caelanycraig 

Mostyn  

Clwtmilitla 

Montgomeryshire. . . . 

Llangynnog 

Oae-conroy 

Bhos-wydol 

Dwn-gwm,  or  Dyftgwm. . 

Craig-Bhiwarth 

Bryndall  and  Pen-y-clyn  . 

Gorn    

Machynlleth, 


Luul  On 

Rclarat. 


Tons. 
246 
278 

5,185 


8,468 

8y486 

5<6 

289 

189 

72 

22 

15 

41 

29 

4,058 

8/MO 

699 

487 

1,159 

707 

987 

609 

2,454 

1,624 

120 

71 

116 

70 

81 

17 

80 

68 

1,883 

816 

848 

162 

17 

10 

88 

28 

86 

24 

61 

88 

40 

.   26 

889 

192 

50 

80 

80 

10 

11 

5 

88 

18 

15 

7 

81 
807 


545 


Tons. 
184 
204 

8,870 


14 
804 


1,500 

980 

1,695 

1,168 

1,040 

888 

1,188 

824 

1,160 

819 

819 

158 

89 

21 

117 

81 

8S7 

648 

81 

15 

15 

10 

659 

451 

89 

26 

6 

4 

106 

69 

875 

861 

11 

7 

885 

599 

80 

16 

18 

18 

18 

8 

46 

80 

45 

80 

14 

7 

18 

5 

86 

11 

61 

81 

88 

80 

20 

15 

18 

9 

87 

16 

155 

100 

48 

80 

800 
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L*»dOr»|       LMd 
fUtam*  I    R*Uum. 


Tons. 

TOOS. 

19 

18 

15 

7 

74 

49 

18 

12 

616 

866 

814 

179 

840 

903 

45 

89 

429 

995 

1T5 

116 

SOOTLAHD. 

Woodheed 

Afton  Lead  Mines . . , 

Stroniton  Mines 

Csimsmore 

Black  Craig  

Lead  Hills  Mine 

WsnlockMine 


IsxBoyMAjr. 

Foxdale  Mines,  Including  Peel's 

shipment,  Ac 

Lazey  

Douglas 


LtadOr* 
Return. 


Tons, 

450 

80 
286 
476 

86 
800 
960 


1,566 

695 
260 


Tons. 

820 

56 
141 
811 

58 
200 
650 


461 
170 


♦  Total  Quantity  of  Lead  Ore  raised  and  Lead  smelted  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1848. 


SSfc; 

-fytjfatfB  lid  Korthomberland 
Vf^MlOTCiaiKl 

i  Sac:r::::::::::: 

!    Yi*kaWw 

.    wainr- 

Gsntyambtie 

<  Cbnarruosliire 

/CnnarUjenshtre 
FUntfbin  
MonOjMnernbtie 
JfenooetasbJre 

/     IS3HAKO 

I   huovMa 

J Making  a  Total  of. 


78,964 


Tons. 
6,614 
844 

5,684 

14,658 

888 

8,870 

2,762 

29 

4,798 


89,149 


8,180 

14 

204 

7,069 

601 

54 


54,858 


Lead  Ore  and  Lead  imported  and  exported  during  1848. 

Impart  ad— 1,298  tons  of  lead  ore;  pig  and  sheet  lead,  8,788  tons:  retained  for  home  consumption, 
fclSTtewav 

Mkmmrted.— 185  tons  of  lead  ore :  pig  and  rolled  lead,  4^77  tons;  shot,  1,151  tons;  litharge,  red  and 
wSSUm±  2.9*9  tons :  foreign  lead,  in  sheet  and  pig,  8,747  tons. 

Tne  Welsh  eales  Inehide  also  the  following  lead  ores:— Australian,  69  tons;  Belgian,  85  tons;  German, 
U teas;  Portugal,  79  tons:  Prussian.  112  tons;  Sardinian,  112  tone. 

TW  total  aenooBtof  lead  ore  raised  end  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  year  1848,  was  73.964  tons, 
alHc  lead  sold  54,858  tons;  while  in  1847,  the  amount  of  lead  ore  was  79,811  tons,  sod  lead  58,410 
owing  a  decrease  In  the  quantity  of  ore  in  1848,  as  compared  with  a  former  year,  of  847  tons,  but 
m  inmate  In  the  metal  of  1.448  tons. 

The  nrleo  of  English  pig  at  the  dose  of  1847  wss  17J.  10s,  per  ton,  and  at  the  same  period  of  1848, 15J. 
15a.  per  ton.  A  comparison  of  the  two  years  tons  shows  no  very  great  fluctuation  In  home  trade ;  but,  on 
tessrnnsr  to  the  Imports  snd  exports,  we  find  a  great  increase  in  the  latter  year.  The  imports  of  lead  ore 
m 1947  wore  507  tons,  and  pig  and  sheet  lead  894  tons;  and  the  exports  86  tons  of  ore,  and  8,485  tons  of 
metal:  while  In  1848  the  imports  were  1,298  tons  of  ore,  and  8,788  tons  of  metal ;  and  the  exports  185  tons 
•fete,  end  6,123  tons  of  metal— showing  an  Increase  tn  the  imports  of  791  tons  of  ore,  and  8,894  tons  of 
•seta!:  and  in  the  exports  of  49  tons  of  ore,  snd  2,698  tons  of  pig,  sheet  lead,  and  shot,  and  exoluatTe  of 
nainottetuTod  metal  In  the  shape  of  litharge  and  red  and  white  lead. 
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CORNISH  COPPER  ORES. 

Annul  arerage  Produce,  Price,  and  Standard  for  Nine  Years,  from  1841  to  1849, 
inclusive,  of  Copper  Ores  sold  at  Cornish  Ticketing,  with  the  highest  and  lowest 
Prices  of  Cake  Copper  in  each  Year. 


Tstr. 

Standard. 

frodooa 

Prioa 

Cake  Copper— per  Ton. 

| 

£       a   A 

£    a   <t 

£      £     a    A 

1841 

190     1     0 

u 

6     5     0 

100  to  05     0     0 

I        1840 

119    18     0 

71 

5   19     1 

06  to  88     0     0 

1848 

100     8     0 

T* 

5   10     0 

88  to  78    10     0 

1044 

107     8     0 

.n 

5     4     0 

88  to  88     8     0 

1345 

108     S     0 

n 

0    18     0 

08  to  84     0     0 

1046 

108     0     0 

n 

5     5    10 

08  to  88    10     0 

1847 

100   11     0 

81 

5    14     1 

08to08     0     0 

1848 

00   18     0 

8  5-16 

4    18     0 

08  to87     0     0 

1840 

00    18     8 

8 

5     4     8 

86  to  78    10     0 

Declared  Value  of  Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Metals  for  the  Years  ending  the  6th 
of  January,  1847,  1848,  1849,  and  1860. 


fan  and  atari  

1847. 

184a 

1840. 

1800. 

£ 

4,178,096 

1.056M87 

147,170 

107,456 

689398 

£ 

5,965,770 

1^41,868, 

170,844 

150,466 

469,880 

£ 

4,747,000 

1,370,676 

117,181 

148,486 

680,061 

£ 

4,006,078 

1^04,801 

887,887 

141^77 

711,640 

Cbpper  and  braes 

LmI ...... 

[  Tin.  anwrongfat  .«  

Imnn. 

1     "^ 

Exports  of  English  and  Irish  Metals  and  Minerals. 

lae  Allowing  particulars  are  eztrsetod  from  an  account  of  the  exports  of  the  principal  articles  of  Brltka 
sad  Irkb  produce  and  manuiactareJ  in  the  twelve  months  ending  on  the  5th  of  January,  1846, 1847, 184% , 


Tin,  aawrongbt 
Tie  plates 


1846. 


M 


£ 
078,680 

898,189 

857,421 

946*000 

004*061 

0,501,885 

1,004,441 

910,074 

48,777 

615,790 

818,802 


1847. 


£ 

071,174 

70U06 

969,547 

9,180,587 

1,117,470 

4,178,096 

1,656,187 

147,170 

107,456 

680,928 

905.005 


1848. 


£ 

876V877 

884,161 

909,088 

8^46,955 

1,998,091 

5,979,049 

1,467,408 

181,771 

150,098 

450,965 

260,501 


1840. 

£ 

1,088,991 
799,019 
987,578 

1*00,150 
984,182 

4,777,905 

1,257,040 
115£47 
1481085 
582,149 
266,480 


165a 


£ 

1,088,148 
807,466 
277,175 

9,198*07 
154,707 

4,047,648 

1,868*87 
487*87 
141,577 
711,640 
954,196 


The  total  amount  of  exports  shows-ln  1846, 68*08*261.;  in  1847, 61,987,0601 ;  la  1848, 50*07,7001 ;  In 
184i.4BjM6^95t;aaAlaM0O,58^O42r^ 
Voctt  [10] 
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146  METALLURGY. 

METALLURGY  (Erzkunde,  Germ.)  is  the  art  of  extracting  metals  from  their  ore*. 
TJii*  art,  which  supplies  industry  with  the  instruments  most  essential  to  its  wants,  is 
alike  dependant  upon  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  mechanics ;  upon  the  former,  as 
directing  the  smelting  processes,  best  adapted  to  disentangle  each  metal  from  its  mineral 
izer ;  upon  the  latter,  as  furnishing  the  means  of  grinding  the  ores,  and  separating  the 
light  stony  parts  from  the  rich  metallic  matter. 

Notwithstanding  the  striking  analogy  which  exists  between  common  chemical  and 
metallunuc  operations,  since  both  are  employed  to  insulate  certain  bodies  from  others, 
there  are  essential  differences  which  should  be  carefully  noted.  In  the  first  place,  the 
quantity  of  materials  being  always  very  great  in  metallurgy,  requires  corresponding  adap- 
tations of  apparatus,  and  often  produces  peculiar  phenomena ;  in  the  second  place,  the 
agents  to  be  employed  for  treating  great  masses,  must  be  selected  with  a  view  to  economy, 
as  well  as  to  chemical  action.  In  analytical  chemistry,  the  main  object  being  exactness 
of  result,  and  purity  of  product,  little  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  value  of  the  rea- 
gents, on  account  of  the  small  quantity  required  for  any  particular  process.  But  in 
smelting  metals  upon  the  great  scale,  profit  being  the  sole  object,  cheap  materials  and 
easy  operations  alone  are  admissible. 

The  metallic  ores  as  presented  by  nature,  are  almost  always  mixed  with  a  considerable 
number  of  foreign  substances ;  and  could  not  therefore  be  advantageously  submitted  to 
metallurgic  operations,  till  they  are  purified  and  concentrated  to  a  certain  degree  by 
various  methods. 

OP  THE  FEEPAKATIOK   OP  OSES  FOR  THE  SMELTING  HOUSE. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  preparation;  the  one  termed  mechanical,  from  the  means  em- 
ployed, and  the  results  obtained,  consists  in  processes  for  breaking  and  grinding  the  ores, 
and  for  washing  them  so  as  to  separate  the  vein-stones,  gangues,  or  other  mixed  earthy 
matters,  in  order  to  insulate  or  concentrate  the  metallic  parts. 

Another  kind  of  preparation,  called  chemical,  has  for  its  object  to  separate,  by  means 
of  fire,  various  volatile  substances  combined  in  the  ores,  and  which  it  is  requisite  to 
tlear  away,  at  least  in  a  certain  degree,  before  trying  to  extract  the  metals  they  may 
Contain. 

Lastly,  an  indispensable  operation  in  several  circumstances,  is  to  discover,  by  simple 
and  cheap  methods,  called  assays,  the  quantity  of  metal  contained  in  the  different  species 
sf  ores  to  be  treated. 

This  head  of  our  subject,  therefore,  falls  under  three  subdivisions : — 

§  1.  The  mechanical  preparation  of  ores,  including  picking,  stamping,  and  different 
modes  of  washing. 

§  2.  The  chemical  preparation,  consisting  especially  in  the  roasting  or  calcination  of 
the  ores. 

§  3.  The  assay  of  ores,  comprehending  the  mechanical  part :  that  is,  by  washing;  the 
chemical  part,  or  assays  by  the  dry  way  ;  and  the  assays  by  the  moist  way. 

Section  1.  0/  the  mechanical  preparation  or  dressing  of  om.— I.  The  first  picking  or 
sorting  takes  place  in  the  interior,  or  underground  workings,  and  consists  in  separating 
the  fragments  of  rocks,  that  apparently  contain  no  metallic  matter,  from  those  that  con- 
tain more  or  less  of  it  The  external  aspect  guides  this  separation )  as  also  the  feeling 
of  density  in  the  hand. 

The  substances,  when  turned  out  to  the  day,  undergo  another  sorting,  with  greater  or 
less  care,  according  to  the  value  of  the  included  metal.  This  operation  consists  in 
breaking  the  lumps  of  ore  with  the  hammer,  into  fragments  of  greater  or  less  size,  usually 
as  large  as  the  fist,  whereby  all  the  pieces  may  be  picked  out  and  thrown  away  that 
contain  no  metal,  and  even  such  as  contain  too  little  to  be  smelted  with  advantage* 
There  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  building  erected  near  the  output  of  the  mine,  in  which  the 
breaking  and  picking  of  the  ores  are  performed.  In  a  covered  gallery,  or  under  a  shed, 
banks  of  earth  are  thrown  up,  and  divided  into  separate  beds,  on  each  of  which  a  thick 
plate  of  cast  iron  is  laid.  On  this  plate,  elderly  workmen,  women,  and  children,  break 
the  ores  with  hand  hammers,  then  pick  and  sort  them  piece  by  piece.  The  matters  so 
treated,  are  usually  separated  into  three  parts ;  1.  the  rock  or  sterile  gangue,  which  is 
thrown  away ;  2.  the  ore  for  the  stamping  mill,  which  presents  too  intimate  a  mixture 
of  rock  and  metallic  substance  to  admit  of  separation  by  breaking  and  picking ;  and 
3.  the  pure  ore,  or  at  least  the  very  rich  portion,  called  the  sorted  mine  or  the  fat  ore. 
On  the  sorting  floors  there  remains  much  small  rubbish,  which  might  form  a  fourth 
subdivision  of  ore,  since  it  is  treated  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  sifting,  as  will  be  presently 
mentioned. 

The  distribution  of  fragments  more  or  less  rich,  in  one  class  or  another,  is  relative  to  the 
value  of  the  included  metal,  taking  into  account  the  expenses  necessary  for  its  extraction. 
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Hras  hi  certain  lead  mines,  pieces  of  the  gangues  are  thrown  away,  which  judged  by  the 
eye  nay  contain  3  per  cent,  of  galena,  because  it  is  known  that  the  greater  portion  of 
this  would  be  lost  in  the  washings  required  for  separating  the  97  parts  of  the  gangue, 
and  that  the  remainder  would  not  pay  the  expenses. 

II.  The  very  simple  operations  of  picking  are  common  to  almost  all  ores ;  but  there 
are  other  operations  requiring  more  skill,  care,  and  expense,  which  are  employed  in  their 
final  state  of  perfection  only  upon  ores  of  metals  possessing  a  certain  value,  as  those  of 
lead,  silver,  &e.     We  allude  to  the  washing  of  ores. 

The  roost  simple  and  economical  washings  are  those  that  certain  iron  ores,  particularly 
the  alluvial,  are  subjected  to,  as  they  are  found  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  aggluti- 
nated in  srreat  or  little  pieces.  It  is  often  nseful  to  clean  these  pieces,  in  order  to  pick  out 
the  earthy  tamps,  which  would  be  altogether  injurious  in  the  furnaces. 

This  crude  washing  is  performed  sometimes  by  men  stirring  in  the  midst  of  a  stream 
of  water,  with  iron  rakes  or  shovels,  the  lumps  of  ore  placed  in  large  cherts,  or  basins  of 
weod  or  iron. 

In  other  situations,  this  washing  is  executed  more  economically  by  a  machine  called 
a  bwiUe  or  dolly-tub  by  our  miners.  A  trough  of  wood  or  iron,  with  a  concave  bottom, 
is  filled  wfth  the  ore  to  be  washed.  Within  the  tnb  or  trough;  arms  or  iron  handles 
are  moved  round  about,  being  attached  to  the  arbor  of  a  hydraulic  wheel.  The  trough 
is  kept  always  full  of  water,  which  as  it  is  renewed  carries  off  the  earthy  matters,  diffused 
throat h  it  by  the  motion  of  the  machine,  and  the  friction  among  the  pieces  o)C  the  ore. 
When  the  washing  is  finished,  a  door  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  trough  is  opened,  and  the 
ctrreat  removes  the  ore  into  a  more  spacious  basin,  where  it  is  subjected  to  a  kind  of 
picking.  It  is  frequently  indeed  passed  through  sieves  in  different  modes.  See  Lead  and 
Ttx,  for  figures  of  buddies  and  dottus. 

HI.  Stamping.  Before  describing  the  refined  methods  of  washing  the  more  valuable 
ores  of  copper,  silver,  lead,  Jtc,  it  is  proper  to  point  out  the  means  of  reducing  them 
into  a  powder  of  greater  or  less  fineness,  by  stamping,  so  called  from  the  name  stamps  of 
the  pestles  employed  for  that  purpose.  Its  usefulness  is  not  restricted  to  preparing  the 
ores;  for  it  is  employed  in  almost  every  smelting  house  for  pounding  clays,  charcoal, 
•eoriss,  fee.       A  stamping  mill  or  pounding  machine,  fig.   908   consists  of  several 

moveable  pillars  of  wood  /  I  J, 
placed  vertically,  and  supported 
in  this  position  between  frames 
of  carpentry  kxx.  These  pieces 
are  each  armed  at  their  under  end 
with  a  mass  of  iron  m.  An  arbor 
or  axle  a  a,  moved  by  water,  and 
turning  horizontally,  tosses  up 
these  wooden  pestles,  by  means 
of  wipers  or  cams,  which  lay 
hold  of  the  shoulders  of  the  pes- 
tles at  II  I,  These  are  raised  in 
succession,  and  fall  into  an  on- 
to** trough  below  m  m,  scooped  out  in  the  ground,  having  its  bottom  covered  either 
with  plates  of  iron  or  hard  stones.  In  this  trough,  beneath  these  pestles,  the  ore  to  be 
stamped  is  allowed  to  fall  from  a  hopper  above,  which  is  kept  constantly  full. 

The  trough  is  closed  in  at  the  sides  by  two  partitions,  and  inclndes  three  or 'four  pes- 
ties ;  which  the  French  miners  call  a  battery.  They  are  so  disposed  that  their  ascent  and 
eeseent  lake  place  at  equal  intervals  of  time. 

Usually  a  stamping  machine  is  composed  of  several  batteries  (two,  three,  or  four),  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  wipers  on  the  arbor  of  the  hydraulic  wheel  is  such  that  there  is 
constantly  a  like  number  of  pestles  lifted  at  a  time ;  a  circumstance  important  for  main- 
taining the  uniform  going  of  the  machine. 

The  matters  that  are  not  to  be  exposed  to  subsequent  washing  are  stamped  dry,  that 
is,  without  leading  water  into  the  trough ;  and  the  same  thing  is  sometimes  done  with  the 
rich  ores,  whose  lighter  parts  might  otherwise  be  lost. 

Most  esnaOy,  especially  for  ores  of  lead,  silver,  copper,  &c,  the  trough  of  the  stamper 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  current  of  water,  of  greater  or  less  force ;  which,  sweeping 
off  the  pounded  substances,  deposites  them  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  onwards,  in  the 
order  of  the  size  and  richness  of  the  grain ;  constituting  a  first  washing,  as  they  escape 
from  beneath  the  pestles. 

in  the  dry  stamping,  the  fineness  of  the  powder  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  pestles, 
the  height  of  their  fall,  and  the  period  of  their  action  upon  the  ore;  but  in  the  stamper* 
exposed  td  a  stream  of  water,  the  retention  of  the  matters  in  the  trough  is  longer  or 
shorter,  according  to  the  facility  given  for  their  escape.  Sometimes  these  matters  flow 
eat  of  the  chest  over  its  edges,  and  the  height  of  the  line  they  must  surmount  has  an 
the  sise  of  the  grain ;  at  other  times,  the  water  and  the  pounded  matter 
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which  it  carries  off,  are  infle  to  pass  through  a  grating,  causing  a  kind  of  sifting  at  the 
same  time.  There  are,  however,  some  differences  in  the  results  of  these  two  methods. 
Lastly,  the  quantity  of  water  that  traverses  the  trough,  as  well  as  its  velocity,  has  am 
influence  on  the  discharge  of  the  pounded  matters,  and  consequently  on  the  products  of 
the  stampers. 

The  size  of  the  particles  of  the  pounded  ore  being  different,  according  to  the  variable 
hardness  of  the  matters  which  compose  them,  suggests  the  means  of  classing  them,  and 
distributing  them  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  size  and  specific  gravity,  by  making  the 
water,  as  it  escapes  from  the  stamping  trough,  circulate  in  a  system  of  canals  called  a 
labyrinth,  where  it  depositee  successively,  in  proportion  as  it  loses  its  velocity,  the  earthy 
and  metallic  matters  it  had  floated  along.  These  metalliferous  portions,  especially  when 
they  have  a  great  specific  gravity  like  galena,  would  be  deposited  in  the  first  passages, 
were  it  not  that  from  their  hardness  being  inferior  to  that  of  the  gongvs,  they  are  reduced 
to  a  much  finer  powder,  or  into  thin  plates,  which  seem  to  adhere  to  both  the  watery  and 
earthy  particles ;  whence  they  have  to  be  sought  for  among  the  finest  portions  of  the  pul- 
verized gangue,  called  slime,  ichlich,  or  tchlamme. 

There  are  several  methods  of  conducting  the  stamps;  in  reference  to  the  size  of  the 
grains  wished  to  be  obtained,  and  which,  is  previously  determined  agreeably  to  the 
nature  of  the  ore,  and  of  the  gangue ;  its  richness,  fcc.  The  height  of  the  slit  that 
lets  the  pounded  matters  escape,  or  the  diameters  of  the  holes  in  the  grating,  their  distance, 
the  quantity  of  water  flowing  in,  its  velocity,  &c,  modify  the  result  of  the  stamping  oper- 
ation. 

When  it  is  requisite  to  obtain  powder  of  an  extreme  fineness,  as  for  ores  that  are  to  be 
subjected  to  the  process  of  amalgamation,  they  are  passed  under  millstones,  as  in  common 
corn  mills ;  and  after  grinding,  they  are  bolted  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  flour  $  or  they 
are  crushed  between  rolls.    See  Lead  and  Tor. 

Washing  ofvrts. 

IV.  The  ores  pounded  under  the  stamps  are  next  exposed  to  very  delicate  operations* 
both  tedious  and  costly,  which  are  called  the  uxuatagf.  Their  purpose  is  to  separate 
mechanically  the  earthy  matters  from  the  metallic  portion,  which  must  therefore  have  a 
much  higher  specific  gravity ;  for  otherwise,  the  washing  would  be  impracticable. 

The  medium  employed  to  diminish  the  difference  of  specific  gravity,  and  to  move  along 
the  lightest  matters,  is  water ;  which  is  made  to  flow  with  greater  or  less  velocity  and 
abundance  over  the  schlich  or  pasty  mud  spread  on  a  table  of  various  inclination. 

But  as  this  operation  always  occasions,  not  only  considerable  expense,  but  a  certain 
loss  of  metal,  it  is  right  to  calculate  what  is  the  degree  of  richness  below  which  washing 
is  unprofitable;  and  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  degree  of  purification  of  the  schtich  a! 
which  it  is  proper  to  stop,  because  too  much  metal  would  be  lost  comparatively  with  the 
expense  of  fusing  a  small  additional  quantity  of  gangue.  There  cannot,  indeed,  be  any 
.  fixed  rule  in  this  respect,  since  the  elements  of  these  calculations  vary  for  every  work. 

Before  describing  the  different  modes  of  washing,  we  must  treat  of  the  sifting  or 
riddling,  whose  purpose,  like  that  of  the  labyrinth  succeeding  the  stamps,  is  to  distribute 
and  to  separate  the  ores  (which  have  not  passed  through  the  water  stamps)  in  the  order 
of  the  coarseness  of  grain.  This  operation  is  practised  particularly  upon  the  debris  of 
the  mine,  and  the  rubbish  produced  in  breaking  the  ores.  These  substances  are  put  into 
a  riddle,  or  species  of  round  or  square  sieve,  whose  bottom  is  formed  of  a  grating  instead 
of  a  plate  of  metal  pierced  with  holes.  This  riddle  is  plunged  suddenly  and  repeatedly 
into  a  tub  or  cistern  filled  with  water.  This  liquid  enters  through  the  bottom,  raises  up 
the  mineral  particles,  separates  them  and  keeps  them  suspended  for  an  instant,  after 
which  they  fall  down  in  nearly  the  order  of  their  specific  gravities,  and  are  thus  classed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity.  The  sieve  is  sometimes  dipped  by  the  immediate 
effort  of  the  washer ;  sometimes  it  is  suspended  to  a  swing  which  the  workman  moves  f 
in  order  that  the  riddling  may  be  rightly  done,  the  sieve  should  receive  but  a  single 
movement  from  below  upwards;  in  this  case  the  ore  is  separated  from  the  gangue,  and 
if  there  be  different  specific  gravities,  there  are  formed  in  the  sieve  as  many  distinct  strata, 
which  the  workman  can  easily  take  out  with  a  tpatula,  throwing  the  upper  part  away 
when  it  is  too  poor  to  be  re-sifted.  This  operation  by  the  hand-sieve,  is  called  riddlimg 
m  the  tub,  or  riddling  by  deposite. 

We  may  observe,  that  during  the  sifting,  the  particles  which  can  pass  across  the  holes 
of  the  bottom,  fall  into  the  tub  and  settle  down  there ;  whence  they  are  afterwards  gath- 
ered out,  and  exposed  to  washing  when  they  are  worth  the  trouble. 

Sometimes,  as  at  Poullaouen,  the  sieves  are  conical,  and  held  by  means  of  two  handles 
by  a  workman ;  and  instead  of  receiving  a  single  movement,  as  in  the  preceding  method, 
the  sifter  himself  gives  them  a  variety  of  dexterous  movements  in  succession.  His  object 
Is  to  separate  the  poor  portions  of  the  ore  from  the  richer;  in  order  to  subject  the  former 
to  the  stamp  mill. 

Among  the  sittings  and  washings  which  ores  are  made  to  undergo,  we  must  notice  as 
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j  the  most  useful  and  ingenious,  those  practised  by  iron  gratings,  called  on  the  Con- 
tinent grilles  anglaises,  and  the  step-washings  of  Hungary,  laveries  a  gradins.  These 
methods  of  freeing  the  ores  from  the  pulverulent  earthy  matters,  consist  in  placing  them, 
at  their  out-put  from  the  mine,  upon  gratings,  and  bringing  over  them  a  stream  of  water, 
which  merely  takes  down  through  the  bars  the  small  fragments,  but  carries  off  the  pulver- 
ulent portions.  The  latter  are  received  in  cisterns,  where  they  are  allowed  to  rest  long 
enough  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  The  washing  by  steps  is  an  extension  of  the  preceding 
plan.  To  form  an  idea,  let  us  imagine  a  series  of  grates  placed  successively  at  different 
levels,  so  that  the  water,  arriving  on  the  highest,  where  the  ore  for  washing  lies,  carries 
off  a  portion  of  it,  through  this  first  grate  upon  a  second  closer  in  its  bars,  thence  to  a 
third,  &c ,  and  finally  into  labyrinths  or  cisterns  of  deposition. 

The  grilles  anglaists  are  similar  to  the  sleeping  tables  used  at  Idria.    The  system  of  these 
m  gradxns  is  represented  in  fig.  904.    There  are  5  such  systems  in  the  works  at  Idria,  for 
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the  sorting  of  the  small  morsels  of  quicksilver  ore,  intended  for  the  stamping  mill.  These 
fragments  are  but  moderately  rich  in  metal,  and  are  picked  up  at  random,  of  various  sizes, 
from  that  of  the  fist  to  a  grain  of  dust. 

These  ores  are  placed  in  the  chest  a,  below  the  level  of  which  7  grates  are  distributed, 
so  that  the  fragments  which  pass  through  the  first  6,  proceed  by  an  inclined  conduit  on  to 
the  second  grate  e,  and  so  in  succession.  (See  the  conduits  /,  o,  />).  In  front,  and  on  a 
level  with  each  of  the  grates  6,  c,  d,  Ac.,  a  child  is  stationed  on  one  of  the  floors,  1,  2  3, 
to  7. 

A  current  of  water,  which  falls  into  the  chest  a,  carries  the  fragments  of  ore  upon  the 
grates.  The  pieces  which  remain  upon  the  two  grates  b  and  c,  are  thrown  on  the  adjoin- 
ing table  r,  where  they  undergo  a  sorting  by  hand;  there  the  pieces  are  classified,  1.  into 
gan^ue  to  be  thrown  away ;  2.  into  ore  for  the  stamp  mill ;  3.  into  ore  to  be  sent  directly 
to  the  furnace.  The  pieces  which  remain  on  each  of  the  succeeding  grates,  d,  e,f,  g,  h, 
are  deposited  on  those  of  the  floors  3  to  7,  in  front  of  each.  Before  every  one  of  these 
shelves  a  deposite-sieve*  is  established,  (see  /,  tt,)  and  the  workmen  in  charge  of  it  stand 
in  one  of  the  corresponding  boxes,  marked  8  to  12.  The  sieve  is  represented  only  in  front 
of  the  chest  k,  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

Each  of  the  workmen  placed  in  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  operates  on  the  heap  before  him;  the 
upper  layer  of  the  deposite  formed  in  his  sieve,  is  sent  to  the  stamping  house,  and  the  in- 
ferior layer  directly  to  the  furnace. 

As  to  the  grains  which,  after  traversing  the  Aye  grates,  have  arrived  at  the  chest  x, 
they  are  washed  in  the  two  chests  y,  which  are  analogous  to  the  German  chests  to  be 
presently  described.  The  upper  layer  of  what  is  deposited  in  y  is  sent  to  the  furnace ; 
the  rest  is  treated  anew  on  three  tables  of  percussion,  similar  to  the  English  brake-sieves, 
also  to  be  presently  described. 

After  several  successive  manipulations  on  these  tables,  an  upper  stratum  of  sehlich  is 
obtained  fit  for  the  furnace ;  an  intermediate  stratum,  which  is  washed  anew  by  the  i 
process;  and  an  inferior  stratum,  that  is  sent  to  the  system  of  stamps,  fig.  906. 
906 


This  figure  represents  the  genera]  ground  plan  of  a  stamping  and  washing  mill.  The 
Jbunpe  r  are  composed  of  two  batteries  similar  to  fig.  903.  The  ore  passes  in  succession 
vadrr  three  pestles  of  cast  iron,  each  of  which  is  heavier  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  sieve 
throvTb  which  the  sand  or  pounded  matter  escapes. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  we  see  issuing  from  the  stamps,  two  conduits  destined 
to  receive  the  water  and  the  metalliferous  sand  with  which  it  is  loaded.  The  first,  marked 
r.  s,  w,  is  used  only  when  a  certain  quality  of  ore  is  stamped,  richer  in  metal  than  is 
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usually  treated  by  means  of  the  second  conduit,  the  first  being  closed.  The  second  com 
dolt,  c?  that  employed  for  ordinary  manipulation  when  the  other  is  shut,  is  indicated  by 
F,  0*7,  b  ;  then  by  0*58  and  0*29.  These  numbers  express  the  depth  of  the  corresponding 
portions  of  this  conduit.  From  f  to  b,  the  conduit  or  water-course  is  divided  into  three 
portions  much  shallower,  called  the  rich  c&iuluit,  the  middle  conduit,  and  the  inferior 
Beyond  the  basin  b,  the  conduit  takes  the  name  of  labyrinth.  There  the  muddy  sedi 
merits  of  ore  are  deposited ;  being  the  finer  the  further  they  are  from  the  stamps  f. 
Darts  indicate  the  direction  of  the  stream  in  the  labyrinth.  On  the  German  chests,  placed 
at  3,  the  sand  derived  from  the  rich  and  middle  conduits  is  treated,  in  order  to  obtain 
three  distinct  qualities  of  schlich,  as  already  mentioned,  p  is  a  cloth*-covered  table,  for 
treating  the  deposite  of  the  German  chests  at  3.  m  n  are  two  sweep  tables  (d  balai),  for 
treating  the  ore  collected  in  the  lower  conduit,  which  precedes  the  midmost  of  the  three 
German  chests.  Upon  the  three  similar  tables  R  t  v,  are  treated  in  like  manner  the  muddy 
deposiles  of  the  labyrinth,  which  forms  suite  to  three  parallel  German  chests  situated  at  3, 
not  shown  for  want  of  room  in  the  figure,  but  connected  in  three  rectangular  zigzags 
with  each  other,  as  well  as  by  a  transverse  branch  to  the  points  0*7  and  p.  At  the  upper 
part  of  these  five  sweep  tables,  the  materials  which  are  to  undergo  washing  are  agitated 
in  two  boxes  o  o,  by  small  paddle-wheels. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  percu*sion-tabhs  used  in  the  Hartz,  for  treating  the  sand  of 
ore  obtained  from  the  conduits  represented  above. 
Figs.  906.  907.  and  908 »  exhibit  a  plan,  a  vertical  section,  and  elevation,  of  one 
~~~  of  these    tables,  taken    in  the 

direction  of  its  length.  The 
arbor  or  great  shaft  in  prolonga- 
tion from  the  stamps  mill,  is 
shown  in  section  perpendicularly 
to  its  axis,  at  a.  The  cams  or 
wipers  are  shown  round  its  cir- 
cumference, one  of  them  having 
just  acted  on  n. 

These  cams,  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  arbor,  cause  the 
alternating  movements  of  a 
horizontal  bar  of  wood  o,  u, 
which  strikes  at  the  point  « 
against  a  table  d,  b,  c,  u.  This 
table  is  suspended  by  two  chains 
t,  at  its  superior  end,  and  by 
two  rods  at  its  lower  end. 
After  having  been  pushed  by 
the  piece  o,  u,  it  rebounds  to 
strike  against  a  block  or  bracket 
b.  A  lever  p,  g,  serves  to  ail  just 
the  inclination  of  the  moveable 
table,  the  pivots  q  being  points 
of  suspension. 

The  ore-sand  to  be  washed, 
is  placed  in  the  chest  a,  into 
which  a  current  of  water  runs. 
The  ore  floated  onwards  by  the 
water,  is  carried  through  a 
sieve  on  a  sloping  small  table 
x,  under  which  is  concealed 
the  higher  end  of  the  moveable 
table  d,  b,  c,  u ;  and  it  thence 
falls  on  this  table,  diffusing  itself 
uniformly  over  its  surface.  The 
particles  deposited  on  this  table 
form  an  oblong  talus  (slope) 
upon  it;  the  successive  per- 
cussions that  it  receives,  deter- 
mine the  weightier  matters,  and 
consequently  those  richest  in 
metal,  to  accumulate  towards 
its  upper  end  at  a.  Now  the 
workman  by  means  of  the  lever 
p,  raises  the  lower  end  d  a  little 
in  order  to  preserve  the 
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degree  of  inclination  to  the  surface  on  which  the  deposite  is  strewed.  According  as  the 
substance  s  are  swept  along  by  the  water,  he  is  careful  to  remove  them  from  the  middle 
of  Ihe  table  towards  the  top,  by  means  of  a  wooden  roller.  With  this  intent,  he  walks  on 
the  table  d  b  c  a,  where  the  sandy  sediment  has  sufficient  consistence  to  bear  him.  When 
the  table  is  abundantly  charged  with  the  washed  ore,  the  deposite  is  divided  into  three 
bands  or  segments  d  6,  b  c,  c  a.  Each  of  these  bands  is  removed  separately  and  thrown 
into  the  particular  heap  assigned  to  it.  Every  one  of  the  heaps  thus  formed  becomes 
afterwards  the  object  of  a  separate  manipulation  on  a  percussion  table,  but  always  accord- 
ing to  the  same  procedure.  It  is  sufficient  in  general  to  pass  twice  over  this  table  the  mat- 
ters contained  in  the  heap,  proceeding  from  the  superior  band  c«,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pure 
tcklich  ;  but  the  heap  proceeding  from  the  intermediate  belt  b  r,  requires  always  a  greater 
Dumber  of  manipulations,  and  the  lower  band  d  b  still  more.  These  successive  manipu- 
lations are  so  associated  that  eventually  each  heap  furnishes  pure  tchlich,  which  is  obtained 
from  the  superior  band  cu.  As  to  the  lightest  particles  which  the  water  sweeps  away 
beyond  the  lower  end  of  the  percussion  table,  they  fall  into  conduits ;  whence  they  are 
lifted  to  undergo  a  new  manipulation. 

Fig.  909  is  a  profile  of  a  plan  which  has  been  advantageously  substituted,  in  the 
Hartz,  for  that  part  of  the  preceding  apparatus  which  causes  the  jolt  of  the  piece  o  % 
against  the  table  db  cu.  By  means  of  this  plan,  it  is  easy  to  vary,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  a  manipulation  always  delicate,  the  force  of  percussion  which  a  bar 
*  y ,  ought  to  communicate  by  its  extremity  y.  With  this  view,  a  slender  piece  of  wood 
a is  made  to  slide  in  an  upright  piece,  v  x,  adjusted  upon  an  axis  at  v.  To  the  piece  « 
a  rod  of  iron  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  hinge  *  ;  this  rod  is  capable  of  entering  more 
•r  less  into  a  case  or  sheath  in  the  middle  of  the  piece  v  x,  and  of  bein?  stopped  at  the 
proper  point,  by  a  thumb-screw  which  presses  against  this  piece.  If  it  be  wished  to 
increase  the  force  of  percussion,  we  must  lower  the  point  z  ;  if  to  diminish  it,  we  must 
raise  it.    In  the  first  case,  the  extremity  of  the  piece  a,  advances  so  much  further  under 
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the  cam  of  the  driving  shaft  t ;  in  the  second,  it  goes  so  much  less  forwards ;  whereby 
the  adjustment  is  produced. 
Fig*.  910  and  911  represent  a  complete  system  of  theping  tables,  tables  dormardu  i 
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911  such     as    are     mounted    in    Idria. 

Fig.  911  is  the  plan,  and  Jig.  910  a 
vertical  section.  The  mercurial  ores, 
reduced  to  a  sand  by  stamps  like 
those  of  Jig.  905  pass  into  a  series 
of  conduits  a  a,  b  6,  c  c,  which  form 
three  successive  floors  below  the  level 
of  the  floor  of  the  works.  The  sand 
taken  out  of  these  conduits  is  thrown 
into  the  cells  q;  whence  they  are 
transferred  into  the  trough  e,  and 
water  is  run  upon  them  by  turning 
two  stopcocks  for  each  trough.  The 
sand  thus  diffused  upon  each  table, 
nns  off  with  the  water  by  a  groove  /,  comes  upon  a  sieve  A,  spreads  itself  upon  the 
board  g,  and  thence  falls  into  the  slanting  chest,  or  sleeping  table  i  fc.  The  under  surface 
k  of  this  chest  is  pierced  with  holes,  which  may  be  stopped  at  pleasure  with  wooden 
plugs.  There  is  a  conduit  m,  at  the  lower  end  of  each  table,  to  catch  the  light  par- 
ticles carried  off  by  the  water  out  of  the  chest  t  fc,  through  the  holes  properly  opened, 
while  the  denser  parts  are  deposited  upon  the  bottom  of  this  chest.  A  general  conduit 
a  passes  across  at  the  foot  of  all  the  chests  t*  k ;  it  receives  the  refuse  of  the  washing 
operations. 

Fig.  912  is  a  set  of  stamping  and  washing  works  for  the  ores  of  argentiferous  galena, 
m  mounted  at  Boekwi***y  in  the  district  <  f  Zellerfeldt,  in  the  Hartz. 
a  is  the  stamp  mil]  and  its  subsidiary  parts ;  among  which  are  a,  the  driving  or 
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main  shaft ;  6,  (he  overshot  water-wheel ;  c  c,  six  strong  rings  or  hoops  of  cast  iron, 
Air  receiving  each  a  cam  or  tappet ;  g,  the  brake  of  the  machine-,  k,  fc,  fc,  the  three 

standards  of  the  stamps ;  /  J,  &c.  six  pestles  of  pine 
wood,  shod  with  lumps  of  cast  iron.  There  are 
two  chests,  out  of  which  the  ore  to  be  gi  cund  falls 
spontaneously  into  the  two  troughs  of  the*  stamps. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  ore  is  mostly  supplied 
by  hand ;  the  water-course  terminates  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  middle  of  the  wheel  6.  There  is 
a  stream  of  water  for  the  service  of  the  stamps, 
and  conduits  proceeding  from  it,  to  lead  the  water 
into  the  two  stamp  troughs ;  the  conduit  of  dis- 
charge is  common  to  the  two  batteries  or  sets  of 
stamps  through  which  the  water  carries  off  the 
sand  or  stamped  ore.  There  is  a  moveable  table 
of  separation,  mounted  with  two  sieves.  The 
sands  pass  immediately  into  the  conduit  placed 
upon  a  level  with  the  floor,  and  separated  into 
two  compartments,  the  first  of  which  empties  its 
water  into  the  second.  There  are  two  boards  of 
separation,  or  tables,  laid  upon  the  ground,  with 
a  very  slight  slope  of  only  15  inches  from  their 
top  to  their  bottom.  Each  of  these  boards  is 
divided  into  four  cases  with  edges;  the  whole 
being  arranged  so  that  it  is  possible,  by  means  of 
a  flood-sate  or  sluice,  to  cause  the  superfluous 
water  of  the  case  to  pass  into  the  following  ones. 
Thus  the  work  can  go  on  without  interruption, 
and  alternately  upon  the  two  boards.  There  are 
winding  canals  in  the  labyrinth,  n,  n,  n,  in  which 
are  deposited  the  particles  carried  along  by  the 
water  which  has  passed  upon  the  boards.  The  depth 
of  these  canals  gradually  increases  from  12  to  20 
inches,  to  give  a  suitable  descent  /or  maintaining 
the  water-flow.  At  r,  two  percussion  tables  are 
placed,  r  g  are  two  German  chests,  h  j  are  two 
percussion  tables,  which  are  driven  by  the  cams  x  zt 
fixed  upon  the  main  shaft  xy.  k  k  are  two  sloping 
sweep  tables  (d  balai). 

The  German  chests  are  rectangular,  being 
about  3  yards  long,  half  a  yard  broad,  with  edges 
half  a  yard  high;  and  their  inclination  is  such 
that  the  lower  end  is  about  15  inches  beneath 
the  level  of  the  upper.  At  their  upper  end, 
usually  called  the  bolster,  a  kind  of  trough  or 
box,  without  any  edge  at  the  side  next  the  chest,  is  placed,  containing  the  ore  to  be  washed. 
The  water  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  bolster  in  a  thin  sheet. 

The  sleeping  tables  have  upright  edges ;  they  are  from  4  to  5  yards  long,  nearly  2  yards 
wide,  and  have^fully  a  yard  of  inclination. 

The  preceding  tables  are  sometimes  covered  with  cloth,  particularly  in  treating  ores 
that  contain  gold,  on  a  supposition  that  the  woollen  or  linen  fibres  would  retain  more 
surely  the  metallic  particles ;  but  this  method  appears  on  trial  to  merit  no  confidence,  for 
it  produces  a  very  impure  schlich. 

Fig.  91 3  is  a  swing-sieve  employed  in  the  Hartz,  for  sifting  the  small  fragments  of 
the  ore  of  argentiferous  lead.  Such  an  apparatus  is  usually  set  up  in  the  outside  of 
a  stamp  and  washing  mill;  its  place  being  denoted 
by  the  letter  a,  injfg.  90fi.  The  two  moveable  chests  or 
boxes  a  b,  of  the  sieve,  are  connected  together,  at  their 
lower  ends,  with  an  upright  rod,  which  terminates  at 
one  of  the  arms  of  a  small  balance  beam,  mounted  be- 
tween the  driving  shaA  of  the  stamps  and  the  sieve, 
perpendicularly  to  the  length  of  both.  The  opposite 
arm  of  this  beam  carries  another  upright  rod,  which 
ears  (cams  or  mentonnets),  placed  on  purpose  upon  the 
driving  shaft,  may  push  down.  During  this  move* 
ment  the  two  lower  ends  a,  b,  are  raised;  and  when  the  peg-cam  of  the  shaft  quits  the 
rod  which  it  had  depressed,  the  swing  chests  fall  by  their  own  weight.    Thus  thev 
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are  made  to  vibrate  alternately  upon  their  axes.  The  small  ore  is  put  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  a,  over  which  a  stream  of  water  falls  from  an  adjoining  conduit.  The 
fragments  which  cannot  pass  through  a  cast  iron  grid  in  the  bottom  of  that  chest,  are 
sorted  hy  hand  upon  a  table  in  front  of  a,  and  they  are  classed  by  the  workman,  either 
imong  the  ores  to  be  stamped,  whether  dry  or  wet,  or  among  the  rubbish  to  be  thrown 
twiy,  or  among  the  copper  ores  to  be  smelted  by  themselves.  As  to  the  small  particles 
which  fall  through  the  grid  upon  the  chest  b,  supplied  also  with  a  stream  of  water,  they  • 
descend  successively  upon  two  other  brass  wire  sieves,  and  also  through  the  iron  wire  r, 
in  the  bottom  of  n. 

In  certain  min***  of  the  Hartz,  tables  called  A  balais,  or  sweeping  table*,  are  employed. 
The  whole  of  the  process  consists  in  letting  flow,  over  the  sloping  table,  in  successive 
currents,  water  charged  with  the  ore,  which  is  deposited  at  a  less  or  greater  distance,  as 
slso  pare  water  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  deposited  ore.  afterwards  carried  off  by 
means  of  this  sweeping  operation. 

At  the  upper  end  of  these  $weep4ables,  the  matters  for  washing  are  agitated  in  a 
chest,  by  a  small  wheel  with  vanes,  or  flap-boards.  The  conduit  of  the  muddy  waters 
opens  above  a  little  table  or  shelf;  the  conduit  of  pure  water,  which  adjoins  the  preceding, 
opens  below  it.  At  the  lower  part  of  each  of  these  tables,  there  is  a  transverse  slit,  cov- 
ered by  a  small  door  with  hinges,  opening  outwardly,  by  falling  back  towards  the  foot  of 
the  table.  The  water  spreading  over  the  table,  may  at  pleasuie  be  let  into  this  slit,  by 
raising  a  bit  of  leather  which  is  nailed  to  the  table,  so  as  to  cover  the  small  door  when  it 
is  in  the  shut  position;  but  when  this  is  opened,  the  piece  of  leather  then  hangs  down 
into  it.  Otherwise  the  water  may  be  allowed  to  pass  freely  above  the  leather,  when  the 
door  is  shut.  The  same  thing  may  be  done  with  a  similar  opening  placed  above  the  con- 
dak.  By  means  of  these  two  slits,  two  distinct  qualities  ofachlick  may  be  obtained,  which 
are  deposited  into  two  distinct  conduits  or  canals.  The  refuse  of  the  operation  is  turned 
into  another  conduit,  and  afterwards  into  ulterior  reservoirs,  whence  it  is  lifted  out  to  un- 
dergo a  new  washing. 

In  the  percussion  tables,  the  water  for  washing  the  ores  is  sometimes  spread  in  slender 
streamlets,  sometimes  in  a  full  body,  so  as  to  let  two  cubic  feet  escape  per  minute.  The 
number  of  shocks  communicated  per  minute,  varies  from  15  to  36 ;  and  the  table  may  be 
pushed  out  of  its  settled  position  nt  one  time,  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  at  another  nearly 
8  inches.  The  coarse  ore-sand  requires  in  general  less  water,  and  less  slope  of  table,  than 
the  fine  and  pasty  sand. 

The  mechanical  operations  which  ores  undergo,  take  place  commonly  at  their  out-put 
from  the  mine,  and  without  any  intermediate  operation.  Sometimes,  however,  the  hard- 
ness of  certain  gangues  (vein-stones),  and  of  certain  iron  ores,  is  diminished  by  subjecting 
them  to  calcination  previously  to  the  breaking  and  stamping  processes. 

When  it  is  intended  to  wash  certain  ores,  an  operation  founded  on  the  difference  of  their 
specific  gravities,  it  may  happen  that  by  slightly  changing  the  chemical  state  of  the  sub- 
stances that  compose  the  ore,  the  earthy  parts  may  become  more  easily  separable,  as  also 
the  other  foreign  matters.  With  this  view,  the  ores  of  tin  are  subjected  to  a  roasting, 
which  by  separating  the  arsenic,  and  oxydizing  the  copper  which  are  intermixed,  furnishes 
the  means  of  obtaining,  by  the  subsequent  washing,  an  oxyde  of  tin  much  purer  than  could 
he  otherwise  procured.  In  general,  however,  these  are  rare  cases ;  so  that  the  washing 
almost  always  immediately  succeeds  the  picking  and  stamping ;  and  the  roasting  comes 
next,  when  it  needs  to  be  employed. 

The  operation  of  roasting  is  in  general  executed  by  various  processes,  relatively  to  the 
nature  of  the  ores,  the  quality  of  the  fuel,  and  to  the  object  in  view.  The  greatest 
economy  ought  to  be  studied  in  the  fuel,  as  well  as  the  labor ;  two  most  important  cir- 
cumstances, on  account  of  the  grent  masses  operated  upon. 

Three  principal  methods  may  be  distinguished ;  1.  the  roasting  in  a  heap  in  the  open 
sir,  the  most  simple  of  the  whole ;  2.  the  roasting  executed  between  little  walls,  and 
*hieh  may  be  called  case-roasting  (rott-ttadeln,  in  German);  and  3.  roasting  in 
furnaces. 

We  may  remark,  as  to  the  description  about  to  be  given  of  these  different  processes, 
that  is  the  first  two,  the  fuel  is  always  in  immediate  contact  with  the  ore  to  be  roasted, 
whilst  is  furnaces,  this  contact  may  or  may  not  take  place. 

1.  The  roasting  in  the  open  air,  and  in  heaps  more  or  less  considerable,  is  practised 
upon  iron  ores,  and  such  as  are  pyritous  or  bituminous.  The  operation  consists  in  general 
in  spreading  over  a  plane  area,  often  bottomed  with  beaten  clay,  billets  of  wood  arranged 
like  the  bars  of  a  gridiron,  and  sometimes  laid  crosswise  over  one  another,  so  as  to  form  a 
uniform  flat  bed.  Sometimes  wood  charcoal  is  scattered  in,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  interstices, 
and  to  prevent  the  ore  from  falling  between  the  other  pieces  of  the  fuel.  Coal  is  also 
employed  in  moderately  small  lumps ;  and  even  occasionally  turf.  The  ore,  either  simply 
broken  into  pieces,  or  even  sometimes  under  the  form  of  nrhlich,  is  piled  up  over  the  fuel  | 
■oat  usually  alternate  beds  of  fuel  and  ore  are  formed. 
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The  (Ire,  kindled  in  general  at  the  lower  part,  bat  sometimes,  however,  at  the  middk 
chimney,  spreads  from  spot  to  spot,  putting  the  operation  in  train.  The  combustion 
must  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  slow  and  suffocated,  to  prolong  the  ustulation,  and  let  the 
whole  mass  be  equably  penetrated  with  heat.  The  means  employed  to  direct  the  fire, 
are  to  cover  outwardly  with  earth  the  portions  where  too  much  activity  is  displayed, 
and  to  pierce  with  boles  or  to  give  air  to  those  where  it  is  imperfectly  developed.  Rains, 
winds,  variable  seasons,  and  especially  good  primary  arrangements  of  a  calcination,  have 
much  influence  on  this  process,  which  requires,  besides,  an  almost  incessant  inspection  at 
the  beginning. 

Nothing  in  general  can  be  said  as  to  the  consumption  of  fuel,  because  it  varies  with 
its  quality,  as  well  as  with  the  ores  and  the  purpose  in  view.  But  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  good  rule,  to  employ  no  more  fuel  than  is  strictly  necessary  for  the  kind  of  calci- 
nation in  hand,  and  for  supporting  the  combustion ;  for  an  excess  of  fuel  would  produce, 
besides  an.  expense  uselessly  incurred,  the  inconvenience,  at  times  very  serious,  of  such 
a  heat  as  may  melt  or  vitrify  the  ores;  a  result  entirely  the  reverse  of  a  well-conducted 
ustulation. 

Figs.  914,  915,  916,  represent  the  roasting  in  mounds,  as  practised  near  Goslar  in  the 
914  915 

A, 


■.'16 


Hartz,  and  at  Chessy  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone.  Fig.  914  is  a  vertical  section 
in  the  line  k  c  of  figs.  915  and  916.  In  fig.  915  there  is  shown  in  plan,  only  a  little 
more  than  one  half  of  the  quadrangular  truncated  pyramid,  which  constitutes  the  heap. 
Fig.  916  shows  a  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  a  bed  of  wood,  arranged  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pyramid,  as  shown  by  a  a,  fig.  914  and  c  g  A,  fig.  916     c  is  a  wooden  chimney, 

formed  within  the  heap  of  ore,  at  whose  bottom  c 
there  is  a  little  parcel  of  charcoal ;  d  d  are  large 
lumps  of  ore  distributed  upon  the  wooden  pUe 
a  a;  e  e  are  smaller  fragments,  to  cover  the  larger; 
/  /  is  rubbish  and  clay  laid  smoothly  in  a  slope 
over  the  whole,  g,  fig.  916  a  passage  for  air 
left  under  the  bed  of  billets;  of  which  there  is 
a  similar  one  in  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  base 
a  a,  so  that  two  principal  currents  of  air  cross  under 
the  upright  axis  c  c,  of  the  truncated  pyramid  indi- 
cated in  fig.  914. 

The  kindling  is  thrown  in  by  the  chimney  c. 
The  charcoal  c,  and  the  wood  a  a,  take  fire ;  the 
sulphureous  ores  d  e  f  are  heated  to  such  a  high 
temperature  as  to  vaporize  the  sulphur.    In  the 
Lower  Hartz,  a  heap  of  this  kind  continues  roasting  during  four  months. 

2.  The  second  method.  The  difficulty  of  managing  the  fire  in.  the  roasting  of  sub- 
stances containing  little  sulphur,  with  the  greater  difficulty  of  arranging  and  supporting 
in  their  place  the  schlichs  to  be  roasted,  and  last  of  all,  the  necessity  of  giving  successive 
fires  to  the  same  ores,  or  to  inconsiderable  quantities  at  a  time,  have  led  to  the  contrivance 
of  surroundiug  the  area  on  which  the  roasting  takes  place  with  three  little  walls,  or  with 
four,  leaving  a  door  in  the  one  in  front.  This  is  what  is  called  a  walled  area,  and  some- 
times,  improperly  enough,  a  roasting  furnace.  Inside  of  these  little  walls,  about  3  feet 
high,  there  are  often  vertical  conduits  or  chimneys  made  to  correspond  with  an  opening 
on  the  ground  level,  in  order  to  excite  a  draught  of  air  in  the  adjacent  parts.  When  the 
roasting  is  once  set  agoing,  these  chimneys  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  their  upper  ends,  ac- 
cording to  the  necessities  of  the  process. 

Several  such  furnaces  are  usually  erected  in  connexion  with  each  other  by  their  lateral 
walls,  and  all  terminated  by  a  common  wall,  which  forms  their  posterior  part ;  sometimes 
they  are  covered  with  a  shed  supported  partly  by  the  back  wall,  built  sufficiently  high  for 
this  purpose.  These  dispositions  are  suitable  for  the  masting  of  schlidu,  and  in  general 
of  all  matters  which  are  to  have  several  fires ;  a  circumstance  often  indispensable  to  a 
doe  separation  of  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c. 
3   The  furnaces  employed  for  roasting  the  ores  and  the  matUt  differ  much,  according 
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to  the  nature  of  the  ores,  and  the  sue  of  the  lamps.     We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
referring  to  the  principal  forms. 

When  iron  ores  are  to  be  roasted,  which  require  hut  a  simple  calcination  to  disengage 
the  combined  water  and  carbonic  acid,  egg-shaped  furnaces,  similar  to  those  in  which 
limestone  is  burned  in  contact  with  fuel,  may  be  conveniently  employed;  and  they  pre- 
sent the  advantage  of  an  operation  which  is  continuous  with  a  never-cooling  apparatus. 
The  analogy  in  the  effects  to  be  produced  is  so  perfect,  that  the  same  furnace  may  be 
nsed  for  either  object.  Greater  dimensions  may,  however,  be  given  to  those  destined  for 
the  calcination  of  iron  ores.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  process  is  applicable 
only  to  ore*  broken  into  lumps,  and  not  to  ores  in  grains  or  powder. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  employ  the  same  method  a  little  modified,  for  the  roasting  of 
ores  of  sulphuret  of  copper  and  pyrites,  with  the  view  of  extracting  a  part  of  the  sulphur. 
More  or  less  success  has  ensued,  but  without  ever  surmounting  all  the  obstacles  arising 
from  the  great  fusibility  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron.  For  sometimes  it  runs  into  one  mass, 
or  at  least  into  lumps  agglutinated  together  in  certain  parts,  of  the  furnace,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  either  stopped  altogether,  or  becomes  more  or  less  languid  ;  the  air  not  being  able 
to  penetrate  into  all  the  parts,  the  roasting  becomes  consequently  imperfect.  This  incon- 
venience is  even  more  serious  than  might  at  first  sight  appear ;  for,  as  the  ill-roosted  ores 
now  contain  too  little  sulphur  to  support  their  combustion,  and  as  they  sometimes  fall 
into  small  fragments  in  the  cooling,  they  cannot  be  passed  again  through  the  same  furnace, 
and  U  becomes  necessary  to  finish  the  roasting  in  a  reverberatory  hearth,  which  is  much 
aore  expensive. 

In  the  Pyrenees,  the  roasting  of  iron  ores  is  executed  in  a  circular  furnace,  so  disposed 
that  the  fuel  is  contained  and  burned  in  a  kind  of  interior  oven,  above  which  lie  the 
pieces  of  ore  to  be  calcined.  Sometimes  the  vault  of  this  oven,  which  sustains  i!<c  ore, 
is  formed  of  bricks,  leaving  between  them  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  flame  and  the 
smoke,  and  the  apparatus  then  resembles  certain  pottery  kilns ;  at  other  times  the  vault 
is  formed  of  large  lumps  of  ore,  carefully  arranged  as  to  the  intervals  requisite  to  be  left 
for  draught  over  the  arch.  The  broken  ore  is  then  distributed  above  this  arch,  care  being 
taken  to  place  the  larger  pieces  undermost.  This  process  is  simple  in  the  construction 
of  the  furnace,  and  economical,  as  branches  of  tiees,  without  value  in  the  forest,  may  be 
employed  in  the  roasting.    See  Lime-kiln  figures. 

Id  some  other  countries,  the  ores  are  roasted  in  furnaces  very  like  those  in  which 
porcelain  is  baked ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fuel  is  placed  exteriorly  to  the  body  of  the  furnace 
in  a  kind  of  brick  shaAs,  and  the  flame  traverses  the  broken  ore  with  which  the  furnace 
b  filled.     In  such  an  apparatus  the  calcination  is  continuous. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  extract  the  sulphur  from  the  iron  pyrites,  or  from  pyritous  min- 
erals, different  fnmaces  may  be  employed,  among  which  that  used  in  Hungary  deserves 
notice.  It  is  a  rectangular  parallelopiped  of  four  walls,  each  of  them  being  perforated 
with  holes  and  vertical  conduits  which  lead  into  chambers  of  condensation,  where  the 
sulphur  is  collected.  The  ore  placed  between  the  four  walls  on  billets  of  wood  arranged 
as  in  Jig*.  914. 915,  916,  for  the  great  roastings  in  the  open  air,  is  calcined  with  the  dis- 
engagement of  much  sulphur,  which  finds  more  facility  in  escaping  by  the  lateral  conduits 
in  the  walls,  than  np  through  the  whole  mass,  or  across  the  upper  surface  covered  over 
with  earth  ;  whence  it  passes  into  the  chambers  of  condensation.  In  this  way  upwards 
of  a  thousand  tons  of  pyrites  may  he  roasted  at  once,  and  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur 
obtained. — .See  Copper. 
Boasting  of  Pyrites. — Figs.  911,  918,  represent  a  furnace  which  has  been  long  em- 

^^  ployed  at    Fahlun  in    Sweden,  and 

91?  |(^Hb  several  other  parts  of  that  kingdom, 

J£__?JI^HI  *"or  roasting  iron  pyrites  in  order  to 
obtain  sulphur.  This  apparatus  was 
constructed  by  the  celebrated  Gahn. 
Fig.  917  is  a  vertical  section,  in  the 
line  k  d  n  o  of  Jig.  918  which  is 
a  plan  of  the  furnace ;  the  top  being 
supposed  to  be  taken  off.  In  both 
figures  the  conduit  may  be  imagined 
to  be  broken  off  at  e;  its  entire 
length  in  a  straight  line  is  43  feet 
beyond  the  dotted  line,  e  «,  before  the  bend,  which  is  an  extension  of  this  conduit.  Upon 
the  slope  a  b  of  a  hillock  ab  c,  lumps  r  of  iron  pyrites  are  piled  upon  the  pieces  of  wood 
i  i  for  roasting.  A  conduit  dft  forms  the  continuation  of  the  space  denoted  by  r,  which 
is  covered  by  stone  slabs  so  far  as/;  and  from  this  point  to  the  chamber  h  it  is  constructed 
in  boards.  At  the  Beginning  of  this  conduit,  there  is  a  recipient  g.  The  chamber  h  is 
divided  into  fart  chambers  by  horizontal  partitions,  which  permit  the  circulation  of  the 
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vapors  from  one  compartment  to  another.  The  ores  r  being  distributed  noon  the  bflDeti 
of  wood  i  t,  whenever  these  are  fairly  kindled,  they  are  covered  with  email  ore,  and  then 
with  rammed  earth  /  Z.  Towards  the  point  m,  for  a  space  of  a  foot  square,  the  ores  are 
covered  with  moveable  stone  slabs,  by  means  of  which  the  fire  may  be  regulated,  by  the 
displacement  of  one  or  more,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The  liquid  sulphur  runs  into 
the  recipient  g,  whence  it  is  laded  out  from  time  to  time.  The  sublimed  sulphur  passes 
into  the  conduit  /  e  and  the  chamber  a,  from  which  it  is  taken  out,  and  washed  with 
water,  to  free  it  from  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  it  is  somewhat  impregnated  ;  it  is  after- 
wards distilled  in  cast-iron  retorts.  The  residuum  of  the  pyrites  16  turned  to  account  in 
Sweden,  for  the  preparation  of  a  common  red  color  much  used  as  a  pigment  for  wooden 
buildings. 

The  reverberatory  furnace  affords  one  of  the  best  means  of  ustulation,  where  it  is 
requisite  to  employ  the  simultaneous  action  of  heat  and  atmospherical  air  to  destroy 
certain  combinations,  and  to  decompose  the  sulphurets,  arseniurets,  &c.  It  is  likewise 
evident  that  the  facility  thus  offered  of  stirring  the  matters  spread  out  on  the  sole,  in 
order  to  renew  the  surfaces,  of  observing  their  appearances,  of  augmenting  or  diminish- 
ing the  degree  of  heat,  Jtc,  promise  a  success  much  surer,  a  roasting  far  better  executed, 
than  by  any  other  process.  It  is  known,  besides,  that  flame  mingled  with  much  unde- 
composed  air  issuing  from  the  furnace,  is  highly  oxydizing,  and  is  very  fit  for  burning; 
away  the  sulphur,  and  oxydizing  the  metals.  Finally,  this  is  almost  the  only  method  of 
rightly  roasting  ores  which  are  in  a  very  fine  powder.  If  it  be  not  employed  constantly 
and  for  every  kind  of  ore,  it  is  just  because  more  economy  is  found  in  practising  calcina- 
tion in  heaps,  or  on  areas  enclosed  by  walls ;  besides,  in  certain  mines,  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  these  furnaces,  and  many  workmen,  would  be  required  to  roast  the  considerable 
body  of  ores  that  must  be  daily  smelted.  Hence  there  would  result  from  the  construction 
of  such  apparatus  and  its  maintenance  a  very  notable  outlay,  which  is  saved  in  the  other 
processes. 

But  in  every  case  where  it  is  desired  to  have  a  very  perfect  roasting,  as  for  blende  from 
which  zinc  is  to  be  extracted,  for  sulphuret  of  antimony,  &c,  or  even  for  ores  reduced  to 
a  very  fine  powder,  and  destined  for  amalgamation,  it  is  proper  to  perform  the  operation 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  When  very  fusible  sulphurous  ores  are  treated,  the  workman 
charged  with  the  calcination  must  employ  much  care  and  experience,  chiefly  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  fire.  It  will  sometimes,  indeed,  happen,  that  the  ore  partially  fuses ; 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  withdraw  the  materials  from  the  furnace,  to  let  them  cool 
and  grind  them  anew,  in  order  to  recommence  the  operation.  The  construction  of  these 
furnaces  demands  no  other  attention  than  to  give  to  the  sole  or  laboratory  the  suitable 
size,  and  so  to  proportion  to  this  the  grate  and  the  chimney  that  the  heating  may  be 
effected  with  the  greatest  economy. 

The  reverberatory  furnace  is  always  employed  to  roast  the  ores  of  precious  metals,  and 
especially  those  for  amalgamation ;  as  the  latter  often  contain  arsenic,  antimony,  and  other 
volatile  substances,  they  must  be  disposed  of  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  sole,  usually  very  spacious,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  one  farthest 
off  from  the  furnace  is  a  little  higher  than  the  other.  Above  the  vault  there  is  a  space 
or  chamber  in  which  the  ore  is  deposited,  and  which  communicates  with  the  laboratory 
by  a  vertical  passage ;  which  serves  to  allow  the  ore  to  be  pushed  down,  when  it  is  dried 
and  a  little  heated.  The  flame  and  the  smoke  which  escape  from  the  sole  or  laboratory 
pass  into  condensing  chambers,-  before  entering  into  the  chimney  of  draught,  so  as  to 
deposite  in  them  the  oxyde  of  arsenic  and  other  substances.  When  the  ore  on  the  part 
of  the  sole  farthest  from  the  grate  has  suffered  so  much  heat  as  to  begin  to  be  roasted, 
has  become  less  fusible,  and  when  the  roasting  of  that  in  the  nearer  part  of  the  sole  is 
completed,  the  former  is  raked  towards  the  fire-bridge,  and  its  ustulation  is  finished  by 
stirring  it  over  frequently  with  a  paddle,  skilfully  worked,  through  one  of  the  doors  left 
in  the  side  for  this  purpose.  The  operation  is  considered  to  be  finished  when  the  vapors 
and  the  smell  have  almost  wholiy  ceased;  its  duration  depending  obviously  on  the  nature 
of  the  ores. 

When  this  furnace  is  employed  to  roast  very  arsenical  ores,  as  the  tin  ores  of  Schlack- 
enwald  in  Bohemia,  and  at  Ehrenfriedensdorf  in  Saxony,  the  arsenical  pyrites  of  Geyer 
(in  Saxony),  &c.,  the  chambers  of  condensation  for  the  arsenious  acid  are  much  more 
extensive  than  in  the  furnaces  commonly  used  for  roasting  galena,  copper,  or  even  silver 
ores. 

Figs.  919,  920,  921,  represent  a  reverberatory  furnace  employed  in  the  smelting 
works  of  Lau ten  thai,  in  the  Hartz,  for  roasting  the  schlichs  of  lead  ores,  which  contain 
much  blende  or  sulphuret  of  zinc.  In  fig.  919  we  see  that  the  two  parts  A  b,  b  c,  are 
absolutely  like,  the  two  furnaces  being  built  in  one  body  of  brickwork.  Fig.  920  is 
the  plan  of  the  furnace  n  c,  taken  at  the  level  e  p  of  fig.  919.  Fig.  921  is  a  vertical 
section  of  the  similar  furnace  a  b,  taken  in  the  prolongation  of  the  line  o  H  in 
fig.  920. 
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«  m  the  fire-place  of  the  furnace,  its  grate  and  ash-pit.    b  is  the  conduit  of  vaporixa- 
ioq,  which  communicates  with  the  chambers  c ;  c,  chambers  into  which  the  vaporized 


919 


921 


A  B  r^ 

neea  are  deposiu.il ;  d,  chimney  fbr  the  escape  of  the  smoke  of  the  fire  place  a, 
'  H,  has  gone  through  the  space  be  c;  e',  is  the  charging  door,  with  a  hook  hanging 

in  front  to  rest  the  long  iron  rake  upon,  with  which 
the  materials  are  turned  over ;  /,  chamber  contain- 
ing a  quantity  of  schlich  destined  for  roasting ;  this  ' 
chamber  communicates  with  the  vaulted  corridor 
(gallery)  d,  seen  in  fig.  919  ;  g,  orifice  through 
which  the  schlich  is  thrown  into  the  furnace;  A, 
area  or  hearth  of  the  reverberatory  furnace,  of  which 
the  roof  is  certainly  much  too  high ;  t,  channels  for 
the  escape  of  the  watery  vapors ;  k,  I,  front  arcade, 
between  which  and  the  furnace,  properly  speaking, 
are  the  two  orifices  of  the  conduits,  which  termi- 
nate at  the  channels  m,  m'. '  m  is  the  channel  for 
carrying  towards  the  chimney  d,  the  vapors  which 
escape  by  the  door  e'.  n  is  a  walled -up  door,  which 
is  opened  from  time  to  time,  to  take  out  of  the 
chambers  c,  c,  the  substances  that  may  be  deposited 
in  them. 

At  the  smelting  works  of  Lau  ten  thai,  in  such  a 
roasting  furnace,  from  6  to  9  quintals  (cwts.)  of 
schlich  are  treated  at  a  time,  and  it  is  stirred  frequent- 
ly with  an  iron  rake  upon  the  altar  A.      The  period 
of  this  operation  is  from  6  to  12  hours,  according  as 
the  schlich  may  be  more  or  less  dry,  more  or  less 
rich  in  lead,  or  more  or  less  charged  with  blende, 
is  abundant,  the  process  requires  12  hours,  with  about  60 
:  feet  of  cleft  billets  for  fuel. 
la  such  furnaces  arc  roasted  the  cobalt  ores  of  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  the  tin  ores  of 
SehJaekenwald  in  Bohemia,  of  Ehrenfriedersdorf  in  Saxony,  and  elsewhere ;  as  also  the 
arsenical  pyrites  at  Geyer  in  Saxony.      But  there  are  poison  towers  and  extensive  con- 
denting  chambers  attached  in  the  latter  case.    See  Arsenic. 
FigM.  922»  92$,  924,  represent  the  reverberatory  furnace  generally  employed  in  the 

Hartz,  in  the  district  of  Mansfeldt,  Saxony, 
Hungary,  See.,  for  the  treatment  of  black  cop- 
per, and  for  refining  rose  copper  upon  the  great 
scale.  An  analogous  furnace  is  used  at  Andreas- 
berg  for  the  liquefaction  or  purification  of  the 
mattes,  and  for  workable  lead  when  it  is  much 
loaded  with  arsenic. 

Fig.  922  presents  the  elevation  of  the  fur- 
nace parallel  to  the  line  i  k,  of  the  plan  Jig.  928  j 
which  plan  is  taken  at  the  level  of  the  tuyere  n» 
af  fig.  924 ;  fig.  924  is  a  vertical  section  in  the  line  l  m,  fig.  923.  k  represents  one  of 
two  basins  of  reception,  brasqued  with  clay  and  charcoal ;  n,  n,  two  tuyeres,  through  which 
eaten  the  blast  of  two  pairs  of  bellows,  like  those  shown  at  Cupellation  of  Silver  ;  q$ 
door  by  which  the  matter  to  be  melted  is  laid  upon  the  sole  of  the  furnace ;  t»,  v,  two 
points  where  the  sole  is  perforated,  when  necessary  to  run  off  the  melted  matter  into 
either  of  the  basins  kf  x9  door  through  which  the  slags  or  cinders  floating  upon  the  snr- 
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face  of  the  melted  metal  are  raked  oat ;  y,  door  of  the  fire-place.  The  fuel  is  laid  npon  a 
grate  above  an  ash-pit,  and  below  the  arch  of  a  reverberator?  which  is  contiguous  to  the 
dome  or  cap  of  the  furnace  properly  so  called.  In  the  section,  fig.  924  the  following 
parts  may  be  noted ;  1,  2,  3,  mason-work  of  the  foundation ;  4,  vapor  channels  or  con- 


duits, for  the  escape  of  the  humidity;  5,  bed  of  clay;  6,  brasque  composed  of  clay  and 
charcoal,  which  forms  the  concavity  of  the  hearth. 

Figs.  925,   926,  927,  show  the 


925 


"1     furnace  employed   for  liquation  in 
qqA  fe^L.  [    one  of  the  principal  smelting  works 

of  the  Hartz.  Fig.  927  exhibits 
the  working  area  charged  with  the 
liquation  cakes  and  charcoal,  sup- 
ported by  sheets  of  wrought  iron  ; 
being  an  image  of  the  process  in 
action.  Fig.  926  is  the  plan,  in  the 
line  f  o,  of  Jig.  925. 

A  liquation  cake  is  composed 
of— 

Black  copper  holding  at  least  5 
or  6  loths  (2|  or  3  oz.)  of  silver  per 
cwt.,  and  weighing  90  to  96  lbs. 

Lead  obtained  from  litharge,  2 
cwts.    Litharge,  \  cwt. 

From  30  to  32  cakes  are  suc- 
cessively worked  in  one  operation, 
which  lasts  about  5  hours ;  the  fur* 
nace  is  brought  into  action,  as  usual, 
with  the  aid  of  slags ;  then  a  little 
litharge  is  added;  when  the  lead 
begins  to  flow,  the  copper  is  intro- 
duced, and  when  the  copper  flows, 
lead  is  added,  so  that  the  mixture 
of  the  metals  may  be  effected  in  the 
best  way  possible. 

From  8  to  16  of  these  cakes  (patrw)  are  usually  placed  in  the  liquation  furnace,  Jigs, 
925,  926,  927.  The  operation  lasts  3  or  4  hours,  in  which  time  about  1|  quintals  of  char- 
coal are  consumed.  The  cakes  are  covered  with  burning  charcoal,  supported,  as  I  have 
said,  by  the  iron  plates.  The  workable  lead  obtained  flows  off  towards  the  basin  in  front 
of  the  furnace ;  whence  it  is  laded  out  into  moulds  set  alongside.  See  Jig.  926  If  the 
lead  thus  obtained  be  not  sufficiently  rich  in  silver  to  be  worth  cupellation,  it  is  employed 
to  form  new  liquation  cakes.  When  it  contains  from  5  to  6  loths  of  silver  per  cwt.,  it  is 
submitted  to  cupellation  in  the  said  smelting  works.    See  Silvtr. 

The  trompe,  or  water  blowing  engine,  Jigs.  928,  929,  980.  Fig.  928  is  the  elevation ; 
Jig.  9$9  is  a  vertical  section,  made  at  right  angles  to  the  elevation.  The  machine  is  formed 
of  two  cylindrical  pipes,  the  bodies  of  the  trompe  b  5,  set  upright,  called  the  funnels,  which 
terminate  above  in  a  water  cistern  a,  and  below  in  a  close  basin  under  c,  called  the  tub  or 
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£u.    We  conical  part  p,  of  the  funnel  has  been  called  «/r<rng*tBon,  being  strangled,  as 
t  were,  in  order  that  the  water  discharged  into  the  body  of  the  trompe  shall  not  fill  the 


pipe  ia  falling,  bat  be  divided  into  many  streamlets.  Below  this  narrow  part,  eight  holes, 
f  f,  are  perforated  obliquely  through  the  substance  of  the  trompe,  called  the  vent-holes 
or  nostrils,  lor  admitting  the  air,  which  the  water  carries  with  it  in  its  descent.  The  air 
afterwards  parts  from  the  water,  by  dashing  upon  a  cast-iron  slab,  placed  in  the  drum 
spaa  the  pedestal  d.  An  aperture  /,  at  the  bottom  of  the  drum,  allows  the  water  to  flow 
sway  after  its  fell ;  bat,  to  prevent  the  air  from  escaping  along  with  it,  the  water  as  it 
issues  is  received  in  a  chest  Itnno,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  vertical  slide-plate  be- 
tween m  *.  By  raising  or  lowering  this  plate,  the  water  may  be  maintained  at  any  desi- 
red level  within  the  drum,  so  as  to  give  the  included  air  any  determinate  degree  of  pressure. 
The  superfluous  water  then  flows  off  by  the  hole  o. 

The  air-pipe  «,  Jig.  929  is  fitted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  drum ;  it  is  divided,  at  the 
point  /,  into  three  tubes,  of  which  the  principal  one  is  destined  for  the  furnace  of  cupel- 
jttioa,  while  the  other  two  g  g,  serve  for  different  melting  furnaces.  Each  of  these 
tabes  ends  in  a  leather  pocket,  and  an  iron  nose-pipe  fe,  adjusted  in  the  tuyere  of 
the  furnace.  At  Pesey,  and  in  the  whole  of  Savoy,  a  floodgate  is  fitted  into  the  upper 
efeteru  a,  to  regulate  the  admission  of  water  into  the  trompe  \  but  in  Camiola,  the  funnel 
p  is  dosed  with  a  wooden  plug,  suspended  to  a  cord,  which  goes  round  a  pulley  mounted 
upon  a  horizontal  axis,  as  shown  in  Jig.  980.  By  the  plug  a  being  raised  more  or  less, 
sierely  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  the  operation  is  admitted.  The  plug  is  pier- 
ced lengthwise  with  an  oblique  hole  e  c,  in  which  the  small  tube  c  is  inserted,  with  its  top 
some  way  above  the  water  level,  through  which  air  may  be  admitted  into  the  heart  of  the 
eotuma  descending  into  the  trompe  p  q. 

The  ordinary  height  of  the  trompe  apparatus  is  about  26  or  27  feet  to  the  upper  level 
of  the  water  cistern;  its  total  length  is  11  metres  (36  feet  6  inches),  and  its  width  2  feet, 
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to  give  room  for  the  drums.    It  is  situated  10  metres  (88J-  feet)  from  the  melting 
furnace.    This  is  the  case  at  the  smelting  works  of  Jaaerberg,  in  Upper  Carniola, 

OP  THE  assay  or  OR*. 

Assays  ought  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  metallurgio  instructions,  and  there  ia 
reason  to  believe  that  tne  knowledge  of  assaying  is  not  sufficiently  diffused,  since  its 
practice  is  so  often  neglected  in  smelting  houses.  Not  only  ought  the  assays  of  the 
ores  under  treatment  to  be  frequently  repeated,  because  their  nature  is  subject  to  vary ; 
but  the  different  products  of  the  furnaces  should  be  subjected  to  reiterated  assays,  at  the 
several  periods  of  the  operations.  When  silver  or  gold  ores  are  in  question,  the  doci- 
mastic  operations,  then  indispensable,  exercise  a  salutary  control  over  the  metallurgie 
processes,  and  afford  a  clear  indication  of  the  quantities  of  precious  metal  which  they 
ought  to  produce. 

By  the  title  Assays,  in  a  metallurgie  point  of  view,  is  meant  the  method  of  ascertain- 
ing for  any  substance  whatever,  not  only  the  presence  and  the  nature  of  a  metal,  but  its 
proportional  quantity.  Hence  the  operations  which  do  not  lead  to  a  precise  determi- 
nation of  the  metal  in  question,  are  not  to  be  arranged  among  the  assays  now  under 
consideration.  Experiments  made  with  the  blow-pipe,  although  capable  of  yielding  most 
useful  indications,  are  like  the  touchstone  in  regard  to  gold,  and  do  not  constitute  genuine 
assays. 

Three  kinds  of  assays  may  be  practised  in  different  circumstances,  and  with  more  or 
less  advantage  upon  different  ores.  1.  The  mechanical  assay ;  2.  the  assay  by  the  dry 
way  j  3.  the  assay  by  the  humid  way. 

1.  Of  mechanical  assays. — These  kinds  of  assays  consist  in  the  separation  of  the 
substances  mechanically  mixed  in  the  ores,  and  are  performed  by  a  hand-washing,  in  a 
small  trough  of  an  oblong  shape,  called  a  sebilla.  After  pulverizing  with  more  or  less 
pains  the  matters  to  be  assayed  by  this  process,  a  determinate  weight  of  them  is  put  into 
this  wooden  bowl  with  a  little  water ;  and  by  means  of  certain  movements  and  some 
precautions,  to  be  learned  only  by  practice,  the  lightest  substances  may  be  pretty  exactly 
separated,  namely,  the  earthy  gangues  from  the  denser  matter  or  metallic  particles,  with- 
out losing  any  sensible  portion  of  them.  1  hus  a  schlich  of  greater  or  less  purity  will  be 
obtained,  which  may  afford  the  means  of  judging  by  its  quality  of  the  richness  of  the  as- 
sayed ores,  and  which  may  thereafter  be  subjected  to  assays  of  another  kind,  whereby  the 
whole  metal  may  be  insulated. 

Washing,  as  an  assay,  is  practised  on  auriferous  sands;  on  all  ores  from  the  stamps,  and 
even  on  schlichs  already  washed  upon  the  great  scale,  to  appreciate  more  nicely  the  degree 
of  purity  they  have  acquired.  The  ores  of  tin  in  which  the  oxyde  is  often  disseminated 
in  much  earthy  gangue,  are  well  adapted  to  this  species  of  assay,  because  the  tin  oxyde 
is  very  dense.  '1  he  mechanical  assay  may  also  be  employed  in  reference  to  the  ores 
whose  metallic  portion  presents  a  uniform  composition,  provided  it  also  possesses  con- 
siderable specific  gravity.  Thus  the  ores  of  sulphuretof  lead  (galena)  being  susceptible 
of  becoming  almost  pure  sulphurets  (within  1  or  2  per  cent.)  by  mere  washing  skilfully 
conducted,  the  richness  of  that  ore  in  pure  galena,  and  consequently  in  lead,  may  be  at 
once  concluded ;  since  120  of  galena  contain  104  of  lead,  and  16  of  sulphur.  The  sul- 
phurej  of  antimony  mingled  with  its  gangue  may  be  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of  assay, 
and  the  result  will  be  still  more  direct,  since  the  crude  antimony  is  brought  into  the  mar- 
ket after  being  freed  from  its  gangue  by  a  sim;*e  fusion. 

The  assay  by  washing  is  also  had  recourse  to  for  ascertaining  if  the  scoria  or  other 
products  of  the  furnaces  contain  some  metallic  grains  which  might  be  extracted  front 
them  by  stamping  and  washing  on  the  great  scale ;  a  process  employed  considerably  with 
the  scoria  of  tin  and  copper  works. 

Of  assays  by  the  dry  way. — The  assay  by  the  dry  way  has  for  its  object,  to  show 
the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  metals  contained  in  a  mineral  substance.  To  make  a 
good  assay,  however,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  know  what  is  the  metal  associated 
with  it,  and  even  within  certain  limits,  the  quantity  of  the  foreign  bodies.  Only  one 
metal  is  commonly  looked  after ;  unless  in  the  case  of  certain  argentiferous  ores.  The 
mineralogical  examination  of  the  substances  under  treatment,  is  most  commonly  sufficient 
to  afford  data  in  these  respects;  but  the  assays  may  always  be  varied  with  different  views, 
before  stopping  at  a  definite  result ;  and  in  every  instance,  only  such  assays  can  be  con- 
fided in,  as  have  been  verified  by  a  double  operation. 

This  mode  of  assaying  requires  only  a  little  experience,  with  a  simple  apparatus ;  and 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  practised  currently  in  the  smelting  works.  The  air  furnace 
and  crucibles  employed  are  described  in  all  good  elementary  chemical  books.  These 
assays  are  usually  performed  with  the  addition  of  a  flux  to  the  ore,  or  some  agent  for 
separating  the  earthy  from  the  metallic  substances ;  and  they  possess  a  peculiar  advan- 
tage relative  to  the  smelting  operations,  because  they  offer  many  analogies  between 
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results  en  the  great  scale  and  experiments  on  the  small  This  may  even  enable  ua 
often  to  deduce,  frum  the  manner  m  which  the  assay  has  succeeded  with  a  certain  flux, 
aad  at  a  certain  degree  of  heat*  valuable  indications  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  ore  in 
the  great  way.    See  Furs  ace. 

In  the  smelting  houses  which  pnrchase  the  ore,  as  in  Germany,  it  is  necessary  to 
bestow  much  attention  upon  the  assays,  because  they  serve  to  regulate  the  quality  and 
the  price  of  the  schlichs  to  be  delivered.  These  assays  are  not  by  any  means  free 
frwn  difficulties,  especially  when  ores  containing  several  useful  metals  are  treated,  and 
which  are  to  be  dosed  or  proportioned ;  ores,  for  example,  including  a  notable  quantity 
of  kad,  copper,  and  silver,  mixed  together. 

la  the  central  works  of  the  HarU,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Saxony,  the  schlich*  as  de- 
lnrred  are  subjected  to  docimastic  assays,  which  are  verified  three  times,  and  by  three 
ttferent  persons,  one  of  whom  is  engaged  for  the  interests  of  the  mining  partners, 
•aether  for  that  of  the  smelting  house,  and  a  third  as  arbiter  in  case  of  a  difference.  If 
the  irst  two  results  of  assaying  differ  by  \  loth  (or  J  ounce)  of  silver  per  cwt.  of  schlich, 
the  operations  must  be  resumed ;  but  this  rarely  happens.  When  out  of  the  three  assays, 
tae  one  differs  from  the  two  others  by  no  more  than  }  loth  of  silver  per  cwt.,  but  by 
more  in  one,  and  by  less  in  another,  the  mean  result  is  adopted.  As  to  the  contents  of  the 
tddich  m  lead,  the  mean  results  of  the  assays  must  be  taken.  The  differences  allowed 
are  three  pounds  for  the  schlich,  when  it  contains  from  12  to  30  per  cent,  of  lead,  increas- 
es to  six  pounds  for  schliek,  when  it  contains  less  than  55  per  cent,  of  that  metal. 

Assaying  forms,  in  great  establishments,  an  important  object  in  reference  to  time  and 
expense.  Thus,  in  the  single  work  of  Franckenscharn,  in  the  Hartz,  no  less  than  300 
eisays  have  to  be  made  in  a  threefold  way,  every  Monday,  without  taking  into  account 
the  leveral  assays  of  the  smelting  products  which  take  place  every  Thursday.  Formerly 
taxes  more  or  less  compound  were  employed  for  these  purposes,  and  every  assay  cost 
about  fifteen  pence.  At  present  all  these  assays  are  made  more  simply,  by  much  cheaper 
netted*,  and  cost  a  penny  farthing  each  upon  an  average. 

Of  the  oMsoy*  by  the  humid  way. — The  assays  by  the  humid  way,  not  reducible  to  very 
simple  processes,  are  true  chemical  analyses,  which  may  in  fact  be  applied  with  much 
advantage,  either  to  ores,  or  to  the  products  of  the  furnace ;  but  which  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  practised  in  smelting-houses,  on  account  of  the  complication  of  apparatus  and 
retreats  they  require.  Moreover,  an  expert  chemist  is  necessary  to  obtain  results  that 
can  be  depended  on.  The  directors  of  smelting-houses,  however,  should  never  neglect  any 
opportunities  that  may  occur  of  submitting  the  materials  operated  upon,  as  well  as  their 
products,  to  a  more  thorough  examination  than  the  dry  way  alone  can  effect.  One  of  the 
great  advantages  of  similar  researches  is  to  discover  and  appreciate  the  minute  quantities 
of  mjarioas  substances  which  impair  the  malleability  of  the  metals,  which  give  them  seve- 
ral bad  qualities,  about  whose  nature  and  cause  more  or  less  error  and  uncertainty  prevail. 
Chemical  analysis,  rightly  applied  to  metallurgy,  cannot  fail  to  introduce  remarkable 
improvements  into  the  processes.    See  the  different  metals,  in  their  alphabetical  places. 

For  assays  in  the  dry  way,  both  of  stony  and  metallic  minerals,  the  process  of  Dr. 
Abie*  deserves  recommendation.  It  consists  in  mixing  the  pulverized  mineral  with  4  or 
6  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  baryta  in  powder,  fusing  the  mixture  at  a  white  heat, 
and  then  dissolving  it,  after  it  cools,  in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  The  most  refractory  mine- 
rals, even  corundum,  cyanate,  staurolite,  zircon,  and  feldspar,  yield  readily  to  this  treat- 
ment. This  process  may  be  employed  with  advantage  upon  poor  refractory  ores.  The 
pauinam  crucible,  into  which  the  mixed  materials  are  put  for  fusion,  should  be  placed  to 
a  Hessian  cmcihle,  and  surrounded  with  good  coke. 

The  manganese  raised  in  England  exceeds  2000  tons. 

M.  Heron  de  Villefosse  inserted  in  the  last  number  of  the  Jhmoiu  dis  Minu  for  1827, 
the  following  statistical  view  of  the  metallic  products  of  France : — 

Tons. 
Lead  in  pigs  (seamen*)  ......         103 

Litharge  ......  .-513 

falphnret  of  lead,  ground  galena  (oleat/oaz)    .  -  -         112 

Black  copper    -  -  -   ,  •  -  -  -164 

Antimony         ......  -  -  91 

Manganese       -.---.--        765 

Crude  casUron -    25,606 

Bar  iron 127,643 

Steel 3,500 

Shver  in  ingots 1| 

▼ci.IL  11 
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The  total  vnlue  of  which  is  estimated  at  80  millions  of  francs,  or  about  3,400,000 
pounds  sterling. 

MKTAJL^;  (Afetaux,  Fr. ;  Metallt,  Germ.)  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of 
undecompounded  bodies  in  chemical  arrangements.  They  amount  to  48  ;  of  which  1 
form,  with  oxygen,  bodies  possessed  of  alkaline  properties:  these  are,  1.  potassium; 
2.  sodium;  8.  lithium;  4.  barium;  5.  strontium;  6.  calcium;  7.  magnesium;  for  even 
magnesia,  the  last  and  feeblest  base,  tinges  turmeric  brown,  and  red  cabbage,  green. 
The  next  five  metals  form,  with  oxygen,  the  earths  proper ;  they  are,  8.  yttrium ;  9. 
glucinum;  10.  aluminum;  11.  zirconium;  12.  thorium.  The  remaining  31  maybe 
enumerated  in  alphabetical  order,  as  they  hardly  admit  of  be<ng  grouped  into  subdi- 
visions with  any  advantage.  They  are  as  follows;  18.  antimony;  14.  arsenic;  16. 
bismuth;  16.  cadmium;  17.  cerium;  18.  chromium;  19.  cobalt;  20.  copper;  21.  gold; 
22.  iridium;  23.  iron;  24.  lead;  25.  manganese;  26.  mercury;  27.  molybdenum;  28. 
nickel;  29.  osmium;  90.  palladium;  31.  platinum;  82.  rhodium;  38.  silver;  34.  tan- 
talum; 85.  tellurium;  86.  tin;  87.  titanium;  38.  tungstenium;  39.  vanadium  *  40. 
uranium ;  41.  sine ;  42L  niobium ;  43.  pelopium. 

1.  They  are  all,  more  or  less,  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  lustre,  called  the  metallic. 
This  property  of  strongly  reflecting  light  is  connected  with  a  certain  state  of  aggrega- 
tion of  their  particles,  out  is  possessed,  superficially  at  least,  by  mica,  animal  charcoal, 
aelenium,  polished  indigo; — bodies  not  at  all  metallic. 

2.  The  metals  are  excellent  conductors  of  caloric,  and  most  of  them  also  of  electricity, 
though  probably  not  alL  According  to  Despretz,  they  possess  the  power  of  conducting 
heat  according  to  the  following  numbers: — gold,  1000;  platinum,  981 ;  silver,  97S  ; 
copper,  898;  iron,  374;  zinc  363;  tin,  804;  lead,  179*6. 

Becquerel  gives  the  following;  table  of  metals,  as  to  electrical  conduction : — 

Copper,  100;  gold,  93*6;  silver,  78*6;  zinc,  28*5;  platina,  16*4;  iron,  15*8;  tin, 
15*6;  lead,  8*3;  mercury,  8*5;  potassium,  1*88. 

The  metals  which  hardly,  if  at  all,  conduct  electricity,  are,  zirconium ;  aluminum ; 
tantalum,  in  powder;  and  tellurium. 

8.  Metals  are  probably  opaque ;  yet  gold  lea£  as  observed  by  Newton,  seems  to 
transmit  the  green  rays,  for  objects  placed  behind  it  in  the  sunbeam  appear  green. 
This  phenomena  has,  however,  been  ascribed  to  the  rays  of  light  passing  through  an, 
infinite  number  of  minute  fissures  in  the  thinly  hammered  gold. 

4.  All  metals  are  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen,  but  with  affinities  and  in  quan- 
tities extremely  different  Potassium  and  sodium  have  the  strongest  affinity  for  it, 
arsenic  and  chromium  the  feeblest  Many  metals  become  acids  by  a  sufficient  dose  of 
oxygen,  while,  with  a  smaller  dose,  they  constitute  salifiable  bases. 

6.  Metals  combine  with  each  other,  forming  a  class  of  bodies  called  alloys,  except 
when  one  of  them  is  mercury,  in  which  case  the  compound  is  styled  an  amalgam. 

6.  They  combine  with  hyarogen,  into  hydruret* ;  with  carbon,  into  carburet* ;  with 
sulphur,  into  ttUphureU;  with  phosphorus,  into  pho*pkurei»;  with  selenium,  into 
*elcniuret*;  with  boron,  into  bonnets  (borideat);  with  chlorine,  into  chloride* ;  with 
iodine,  into  iodide*  ;  with  cyanogen,  into  cyanide*  ;  with  silicon,  into  filicide*  ;  and  with 
fluorine,  into  fluoride*. 

7.  Metallic  salts  are  definite  compounds,  mostly  crystalline,  of  the  metallic  oxides 
with  the  acids.    See  Haloid. 

METEORITES,  (Aerolithe*,  Ft.\  are  stones  of  a  peculiar  aspect  and  composition, 
which  have  fallen  from  the  air. 

METER,  GAS.  Since  the  article  Gas  was  printed  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine 
very  carefully  the  construction,  performance,  and  comparative  merits  of  the  four  gas- 
meters  most  generally  used  in  Great  Britain,  and  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  the 
surmises  concerning  the  correctness  of  the  indications  of  several  of  them,  but  too  well 
founded.  The  instruments  on  which  my  observations  were  made  were  all  new,  and 
just  out  of  the  hands  of  their  respective  patentees. 

1.  The  meter  of  Mr.  West  is,  no  doubt*  accurate  while  the  water-line  is  rightly  ad* 
justed ;  but  as  I  find  that  it  will  admit  an  extra  pint  of  water,  it  may  be  rendered  nn- 
lust  towards  the  consumers  of  gas ;  and  then  if  it  receives  a  little  more  water  by  con- 
densation of  vapor,  or  by  accident,  its  siphon  gets  filled,  which  causes  the  extinction 
of  the  lights. 

2.  The  meter  of  Mr.  Bottom  has  also  several  defects,  and  occasions  nuisance  by  letting 
its  overflow  water  trickle  upon  the  floor. 

3.  The  meter  of  Mr.  Crossley  may  be  made  to  err  in  its  measurements  fully  20  per 
cent  by  dexterous  repletion  with  water,  and  that  in  favor  of  the  gas  companies. 

These  three  meters  are  furnished  with  the  vertical  float  valve,  so  apt  to  rust  and  stick  ; 
they  also  allow  gas  to  escape  at  the  discharge  plug,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  occasion* 
ing  fire  with  ignorant  or  careless  servants ;  and  finally,  they  have  the  complex  dial- 
plate  indexes,  so  liable  to  misapprehension. 
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4  The  meter  of  Mr.  Edge.  This  instrument  is  quite  exempt  from  all  the  above 
defects,  and  is  equally  delicate  and  just  in  its  indications,  being  mounted  with  a  lever 
valve  of  great  mobility,  and  a  new  index,  which  any  one  who  knows  numbers  cannot 
miscount  I  have  subjected  this  meter  to  every  kind  of  test,  and  find  that  it  cannot  be 
made  to  give  false  indications,  either  by  awkwardness  or  intention.  Its  inventor  is 
therefore  well  entitled  to  the  warm  patronage  both  of  the  public  and  all  gas  companies 
who  Iotc  fair  dealing.  » 

METHYLENE,  a  peculiar  liquid  compound  of  carbon  snd  hydrogen,  extracted  from 
pyroxylic  spirit,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  a  bi-hydrate  of  methylene. 

METRICAL  MEASURES.  The  phrase  *'  metrical  measures  "  appears  to  an  or- 
dinary reader  to  savor  of  tautology.  It  is  really  not  so,  however,  in  the  present 
instance ;  for  the  expression  simply  means  a  set  of  measures  founded  on  the  standard 
called  the  "  metre,"  which  was  adopted  by  the  government  of  France  at  the  epoch  of 
the  first  revolution.  This  standard  is  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  ter- 
restrial meridian,  and  from  the  measurements  and  calculations  which  were  msde  at 
that  period  on  an  arc  of  the  meridian  which  extended  from  Barcelona  to  Dunkirk,  it 
was  reckoned  to  be  89*37 1  inchee  of  the  English  standard  yard,  which  contained  36 
inches.  Thus  the  French  metre,  which  is  longer  than  the  English  yard  by  3-fr  inches, 
or  more  accurately  by  8*87  inches,  is  the  standard  of  all  the  measures  and  weights 
of  France.  Its  decimal  multiples  are  successively  denoted  by  the  prefixes  deca,  heca, 
dfcata,  Ac,  which  signify  10,  100,  1000,  Ac,  times  respectively;  ana  its  decimal  sub- 
mult  i plea  or  fractions  successively  by  the  prefixes  deci,  centi,  milli,  Ac,  which  signify 
rV»  tIii  tsW*.  Ac,  parts  respectively.  The  metre  itself  was  made  the  unit  of  lineal 
measure  and  itinerary  distances. 

The  deca  metre  squared,  which  was  called  the  arc,  and  consequently  contains  100 
square  metres,  was  msde  the  unit  of  superficial  or  land  measure ;  its  centesimal  mul- 
tiple ktcUart  contains  10,000  square  metres,  and  its  centesimal  submultiple  cenUare  1 
square  metre. 

The  aWimetre  cubed,  which  was  called  the  litre,  and  therefore  contained  a  thousandth 
part  nf  the  metre  cubed,  was  made  the  unit  of  capacity  for  liquids ;  its  decimal  multiple 
decalitre  contains  10  cubic  decimetres,  and  its  decimal  submultiple  decilitre  one-tenth 
part  of  the  cubic  decimetre.  The  litre  and  its  successive  multiples  decalitre,  hectolitre, 
Ac,  were  also  made  the  measures  for  dry  goods,  such  as  corn,  Ac.  The  cubic  metre 
Hsvlf  was  made  the  unit  of  solid  measures,  and  called  the  stert ;  its  decimal  submultiple 
the  decitterf  containing  a  tenth  part  of  the  cubic  metre  The  weight  of  a  cubic  centi- 
metre  of  distilled  water  at  the  maximum  density  was  called  the  gramme,  and  made  the 
unit  of  all  measures  of  weight  This  unit  was  found  by  careful  experiments  to  be 
equivalent  to  15*434  grains  of  English  troy  weight;  hence  the  kilogramme,  the  usual 
unit  for  commercial  purposes  in  France,  weighs  a  trifle  more  than  2*2  pounds  of  Eng- 
lish avoirdupois  weight  From  the  decimal  relations  which  subsist  among  these  different 
weights  and  measures,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  kilogramme  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  dWimetre  of  water,  or  of  a  litre  of  the  same  liquid  at  the  maximum  density. 
The  capacity  of  the  litre  is  therefore  a  trifle  more  than  61  English  cubic  inches,  or  about 
two-ninths  of  an  English  gallon  diminished  by  a  hundredth  part  of  the  two-ninths. 

MICA  is  a  finely  foliated  mineral,  of  a  pearly  metallic  lustre  It  is  harder  than 
pTpsura,  but  not  so  hard  as  calc-spar;  flexible  and  elastic;  spec  grav.  2*65.  It  is  an 
ingredient  of  granite  and  gneiss.  The  large  sheets  of  mica  exposed  for  sale  in  London, 
sure  mostly  brought  from  Siberia.  They  are  used,  instead  of  glass,  to  enclose  the  fire, 
without  concealing  the  flame,  in  certain  stoves. 

The  mica  of  Fahlun,  analysed  by  Rose,  afforded  silica,  46*22;  alumina,  84*52;  per- 
oxide I  of  iron,  6*04;  potash,  8*22;  magnesia,  with  oxide  of  manganese,  2*11 ;  fluorio 
acid,  1-09;  water,  0*98. 

MICROOOSMIC  SALT;  a  term  given  to  a  salt  extracted  from  human  urine, 
because  man  was  regarded  by  the  alchemists  as  a  miniature  of  the  world,  or  the  mi- 
crocosm. It  is  a  phosphate  of  soda  and  smmonia ;  and  is  now  prepared  by  mixing 
equivalent  proportions  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  ammonia,  each  in  solu- 
tion, evaporating  and  crystallizing  the  mixture  A  small'  excess  of  ammonia  aids  the 
crystallization. 

MILK ;  {Laity  Fr. ;  MUche,  Germ.)  owes  its  whiteness  and  opacity  to  an  emulsion 
composed  of  the  caseous  matter  and  butter,  with  sugsr  of  miUt,  extractive  matters, 
salts,  and  free  lactic  acid ;  the  latter  of  which  causes  fresh  milk  to  redden  litmus  paper. 
Milk,  in  general,  contains  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  solid  matter,  on  being  evaporated 
to  dryness  by  a  steam  heat  The  mean  specific  gravity  of  cows'  milk  is  1*030,  but  it 
is  leas  if  the  milk  be  rich  in  cream.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  skimmed  milk  is  1*035; 
sad  of  the  cream  is  1*0244.     100  parts  of  creamed  milk  contain: — 
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Caseous  matter,  containing  some  butter, 2*600 

Sugar  of  milk, 8  500 

Alcoholic  extract,  lactic  acjd,  and  lactates, 0*600 

Salt* ;  muriate  and  phosphate  of  potash,  and  phosphate  of  lime,      •    0*420 
Water, 92*875 

Cream  consists  of-r 

Butter  separated  bj  churning, 4*5 

Caseous  matter  precipitated  bj  the  coagulation  of  the  milk  of  the  butter,  8*6 
Butter-milk, 92*0 

When  milk  contained  in  wire-corked  bottles  is  heated  te  the  boiling  point  in  * 
water-bath,  the  oxygen  of  the  included  small  portion  of  air  under  the  cork  seems  to  be 
carbonated,  and  the  milk  will  afterwards  keep  fresh,  it  is  said,  for  a  year  or  two;  as 
green  gooseberries  and  peas  do  by  the  same  treatment 

Milk  has  been  adulterated  with  a  solution  of  potato  starch,  from  which  it  derives  * 
creamy  consistence.  This  fraud  may  be  detected  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  iodine 
water  into  it,  which  immediately  causes  it  to  assume  a  blue  or  purple  tint  Emulsion 
of  sweet  almonds,  with  which  the  milk  at  Paris  has  been  adulterated,  may  be  readily 
detected  by  the  taste. 

MILL  ARCHITECTURE;  is  a  science  of  recent  origin,  which  even  at  this  day  is 
little  understood  beyond  the  factory  precincts.  It  had  been  ably  begun  by  Mr.  Watt, 
but  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Fairbairn  and  Lillie,  eminent  engineers  of 
Manchester,  it  was  too  subject  to  the  whims  of  the  several  individuals,  often  utterly 
ignorant  of  statics  or  dynamics,  or  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  impulse,  who  had 
capital  to  lay  out  in  building  amilL  Each  had  his  own  set  of  caprices  and  prejudices, 
which  he  sought  to  embody  in  his  edifice,  little  aware  how  mucn  the  different  orders 
of  machines  depended  for  the  productiveness  and  precision  of  their  performance  on 
the  right  magnitudes,  proportions,  and  adjustments  of  the  main  shafting  and  wheel 
gearing.  These  are  in  fact  the  grand  nerves  and  arteries  which  transmit  vitality  and 
volition,  so  to  speak,  with  due  steadiness,  delicacy,  and  speed,  to  the  automatic  organs. 
Hence,  if  they  be  ill-made  or  ill-distributed,  nothing  can  go  well. 

Mr.  Fairbairn  has  for  many  years  entered  largely  into  the  line  of  a  factory  architect, 
for  which  his  three-fold  great  workshops  are  admirably  adapted.  The  capitalist  has 
merely  to  state  the  extent  of  his  resources,  the  nature  of  his  manufacture,  its  intended 
site  and  facilities  of  position  in  reference  to  water  or  coal,  when  he  will  be  furnished 
with  designs,  estimates,  and  offers  on  the  most  economical  terms  consistent  with  excel- 
lence, according  to  a  plan  combining  elegance  of  external  aspect  with  solidity,  con- 
venience, and  refinement  in  the  internal  structure.  As  engineer,  he  becomes  respon- 
sible for  the  masonry,  carpentry,  and  other  work  of  the  building,  for  the  erection  of  s 
sufficient  power,  whether  of  a  steam-engine  or  water-wheel,  to  drive  every  machine  it 
is  to  contain,  and  for  the  mounting  of  all  the  shafts  and  great  wheels  by  which  the 
power  of  the  first  mover  is  distributed. 

The  recent  innovations  in  proportioning  the  sizes,  regulating  the  connections,  and 
adjusting  the  movements  of  the  system  of  shaft-gearing,  form  a  fine  feature  in  the 
philosophy  of  manufactures.  Thus  not  only  an  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
regularity  of  impulsion,  but  a  considerable  increase  of  power  from  the  same  prime- 
mover  has  been  obtained ;  amounting  in  some  oases,  of  old  mills  remounted  by  Messrs. 
Fairbairn  and  Lillie,  to  fully  20  per  cent  The  durability  of  shafts  so  exquisitely  turned 
and  polished  is  another  greet  advantage.  The  spinning  factory  of  Messrs.  Ashworth, 
at  Egerton,  which  has  been  at  work  for  several  years,  exhibits  an  exoellent  pattern  of 
the  engineering  just  described:  for  it  has  some  subordinate  shafts,  hardly  thicker  than 
the  human  wrist,  which  convey  the  power  of  ten  horses,  and  revolve  with  great  speed, 
without  the  slightest  noise  or  vibration.  The  prime-mover  of  the  whole  is  a  gigantic 
water-wheel  of  60  feet  diameter,  and  100  horses'  power.  I  have  frequently  been  at  s 
loss  in  walking  through  several  of  the  mUl-wright  factories,  to  know  whether  the 
polished  shafts  that  drive  the  automatic  lathes  and  planing  machines  were  at  rest  or 
in  motion,  so  truly  and  silently  did  they  revolve. 

The  method  of  increased  velocities  in  the  driving  arms  or  shafts  of  factories  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  remarkable  improvements  in  practical  dynamics.  It  dimi- 
nishes greatly  the  inertia  of  the  mass  to  be  moved,  by  giving  to  mucn  lighter  shafts  and 
wheels  the  same  momentum;  and  it  permits  the  pulleys  or  drums,  whioh  immediately 
impel  the  machines  by  straps,  to  be  reduced  to  a  size  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  steam 
pulleys  fixed  on  the  main  axes  of  these  machines.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  velocities 
of  the  main  shafts  proceeding  from  the  moving  power,  whether  of  steam  or  water, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  from  80  to  40  revolutions  per  minute ;  and  of  the  smaller 
and  remoter  shafts,  to  only  40  or  60.    At  the  same  period  the  drums  were  heavy  tuba, 
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and  from  80  to  upwards  of  60  inches  in  diameter.  This  improved  system  is  under 
deep  obligations  for  its  actual  state  of  perfection  to  the  above-named  engineers,  though 
it  had  commenced,  as  we  have  stated,  Wore  their  time.  In  the  mills  mounted  by  these 
gentlemen,  it  is  interesting  to  see  slender  shafts,  like  small  sinewy  arms,  rapidly  trans- 
mitting vast  power  through  all  the  ramifications  of  a  great  factory. 

The  following  details  will  place  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light : — A  mill  propelled  by 
a  steam-engine  of  50  horses'  power,  was  formerly  geered  with  shafts,  having  an  average 
transverse  section  of  36  square  inches,  or  varying  in  sise  from  4  to  8  inches  square.  An 
engii:e  of  like  power  at  the  present  day  will,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  velocities 
above  described,  work  with  cylindrical  shafts  not  exceeding  5ft,  and  often  only  8  inches 
in  diameter;  possessing,  therefore,  an  average  area  of  only  15  square  inches,  instead  of 
S6.  The  horizontal  shafts  that  run  under  the  ceilings  of  the  different  working-rooms 
are  2  inches,  and  seldom  exceed  2|  in  diameter.  Hence  the  mass  of  geering  hss  been 
reduced  fully  one-halt  But  the  shafts  now  make  from  120  to  150  revolutions  in  a 
minute,  and  occasionally,  as  where  throstles  are  turned,  so  many  as  200  in  the  same 
time.  Thus  we  see  the  requisite  momentum  is  gained  with  a  light  shaft,  while  the 
friction  is  proportionally  diminished,-  and  the  driving-drum  revolves  with  a  velocity  in 
accordance  with  the  accelerated  pace  of  the  modern  machines.  The  several  speeds 
are  given  in  discussing  their  respective  subjects. 

The  philosophy  of  manufactures  investigates,  in  the  next  place,  the  most  economical 
and  energetic  modes  of  applying  the  motive  force  to  the  various  working  organs;  the 
carding  engines,  the  drawing  heads,  the  roving  frames,  the  throstles,  the  mules,  the 
power-looms,  the  dressing-machines,  Ac 

The  British. capitalist  is  vigorously  seconded  by  the  British  engineer,  and  need  not, 
like  the  continental  adventurer,  leave  his  funds  long  dormant,  after  an  opportunity  of 
placing  them  profitably  in  factory  enterprise  occurs.  Fairbairn's  millwright  establish- 
ment in  Manchester  turns  out  from  300  to  400  yards  of  shaft-gt* ering  every  week, 
finely  finished  at  a  very  moderate  price,  because  almost  every  tool  is  now  more  or  less 
automatic,  and  performs  its  work  more  cheaply  and  with  greater  precision  than  the 
hand  could  possibly  do.  Where  many  counterparts  or  similar  pieces  enter  into  spinning 
apparatus,  they  are  all  made  so  perfectly  identical  in  form  snd  size,  by  the  self-ucting 
tools,  such  as  the  planing  and  key-grove  cutting  machines,  that  any  one  of  them  will 
at  once  fit  into  the  position  of  any  of  its  fellows  in  the  general  frame. 

MILL-STONK,  or  Buhr -Stone.  This  interesting  form  of  silica,  which  occurs  in  great 
masses,  has  a  texture  essentially  cellular,  the  cells  being  irregular  in  number,  shape,  and 
sire,  and  are  often  crossed  by,  thin  plates,  or  coarse  fibres  of  silex.  The  Buhr-stone  ha* 
a  straight  fracture,  but  it  is  n»»t  so  brittle  as  flint,  though  its  hardness  is  nearly  the  same. 
It  is  feebly  translucent ;  its  colors  are  pale  and  dead,  of  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  yellowish 
cast,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  blue. 

The  Buhr-stones  usually  occur  in  beds,  which  are  sometimes  continuous,  and  at  others 
interrupted.  These  beds  are  placed  amid  depositee  of  sand,  or  argillaceous  and  ferru- 
ginous marls,  which  penetrate  between  them,  filling  their  fissures  and  honeycomb  cavities. 
Bohr-stones  constitute  a  very  rare  geological  formation,  being  found  in  abundance  only  in 
the  mineral  basin  of  Paris,  and  a  few*aojoining  districts.  Its  place  of  superposition  is 
well  ascertained :  it  forms  a  part  of  the  lacustrine,  or  fresh-water  formation,  which,  in 
the  locality  alluded  to,  lies  above  the  fossil-bone  gypsum,  and  the  stratum  of  sand  and 
marine  sandstone  which  covers  it.  Buhr-stone  constitutes,  therefore,  the  uppermost  solid 
stratum  of  the  crust  of  the  globe ;  for  above  it  there  is  nothing  but  alluvial  soil,  or  diluvial 
gravel,  sand,  and  loam. 

Buhr-stones  sometimes  contain  no  organic  forms,  at  others  they  seem  as  if  stuffed  full 
of  fresh-water  shells,  or  land  shells  and  vegetables  of  inland  growth.  There  is  no  excep- 
tion known  to  this  arrangement ;  but  the  shells  have  assumed  a  silicions  nature,  and  their 
cavities  are  often  bedecked  with  crystals  of  quartz.  The  best  Buhr-stones  for  grinding 
earn,  have  about  an  equal  proportion  of  solid  matter,  and  of  vacant  space.  The  finest 
quarry  of  them  is  upon  the  high  ground,  near  La  Feriesous-Jouarrt.  The  stones  are 
quarried  in  the  open  air,  and  are  cut  out  in  cylinders,  from  one  to  two  yards  in  diameter, 
by  a  series  of  iron  and  wooden  wedges,  gradually  but  equally  inserted.  The  pieces  of 
buhr-stones  are  afterwards  cut  in  parallelepipeds,  called  panes,  which  are  bound  with  iron 
hoops  into  large  millstones.  These  pieces  are  exported  chiefly  to  England  and  America. 
Good  mBlstones  of  a  bluish  white  color,  with  a  regular  proportion  of  cells,  when  six  feet 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  fetch  1200  francs  a-piece,  or  487.  sterling.  A  coarse  conglom- 
erate sandstone  or  breccia  is,  in  some  cases,  used  as  a  substitute  for  buhr-stones ;  but 
It  m  a  poor  one. 

MINERAL  WATERS.    See  Soda  Water,  and  Waturs,  Mineral. 

MINES,  (Bergwrke,  Germ.)  Amidst  the  variety  of  bodies  apparently  infinite,  which 
the  crust  of  the  globe,  geologists  have  demonstrated  the  prevalence  of  a  few 
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* 
general  systems  of  rocks,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  formations  or  deposit**. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  mineral  systems  consists  of  parallel  planes,  whose  length  and 
breadth  greatly  exceed  their  thickness ;  on  which  account  they  are  called  stratified  rocks  ; 
others  occur  in  very  thick  blocks,  without  any  parallel  stratification,  or  horizontal  seams 
of  considerable  extent. 

The  stratiform  deposites  are  subdivided  into  two  great  classes ;  the  primary  and  the 
secondary.  The  former  seem  to  have  been  called  into  existence  before  the  creation  of 
organic  matter,  because  they  contain  no  exuviae  of  vegetable  or  animal  beings ;  while 
the  latter  are  more  or  less  interspersed,  and  sometimes  replete  with  organic  remains. 
The  primary  strata  are  characterized,  moreover,  by  the  nearly  vertical  or  highly  inclined 
position  of  their  planes ;  the  secondary  lie  for  the  most  part  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
position. 

Where  the  primitive  mountains  graduate  down  into  the  plains,  rocks  of  an  intermediate 
character  appear,  which,  though  possessing  a  nearly  vertical  position,  contain  a  few 
vestiges  of  animal  beings,  especially  shells.  These  have  been  called  transition,  to  indicate 
their  being  the  passing  links  between  the  first  and  second  systems  of  ancient  deposites ; 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  fractured  and  cemented  texture  of  their  planes,  for  which 
reason  they  are  sometimes  called  conglomerate. 

Between  these  and  the  truly  secondary  rocks,  another  very  valuable  series  is  interposed 
in  certain  districts  of  the  globe ;  namely,  the  coal-measures,  the  paramount  formation  of 
Great  Britain.  The  coal  strata  are  disposed  in  a  basin-form,  and  alternate  with  parallel 
beds  of  sandstone,  slate  clay,  iron-stone,  and  occasionally  limestone.  Some  geologists 
have  called  the  coal-measures  the  medial  formation. 

In  every  mineral  plane,  the  inclination  and  direction  are  to  be  noted ;  the  former  being 
the  angle  which  it  forms  with  the  horizon,  the  latter  the  point  of  the  azimuth  or  horizon, 
towards  which  it  dips,  as  west,  north  east,  south,  &e.  The  direction  of  the  bed  is  that 
of  a  horizontal  line  drawn  in  its  plane ;  and  which  is  also  denoted  by  the  point  of  the 
compass.  Since  the  lines  of  direction  and  inclination  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  first  may  always  be  inferred  from  the  second  ;  for  when  a  stratum  is  said  to  dip  to  the 
east  or  west,  this  implies  that  its  direction  is  north  and  south. 

The  smaller  sinuosities  of  the  bed  are  not  taken  into  account,  just  as  the  windings  of 
a  river  are  neglected  in  stating  the  line  of  its  course. 

Masses  are  mineral  deposites,  not  extensively  spread  in  parallel  planes,  but  irregular 
heaps,  rounded  or  oval,  enveloped  in  whole  or  in  a  great  measure  by  rocks  of  a  different 
kind.  Lenticular  masses  being  frequently  placed  between  £wo  horizontal  or  inclined 
strata,  have  been  sometimes  supposed  to  be  stratiform  themselves,  and  have  been  accord- 
ingly denominated  by  the  Germans  liegende  stock*,  lying  heaps  or  blocks. 

The  orbicular  masses  often  occur  in  the  interior  of  nnstratified  mountains,  or  in  the 
bosom  of  one  bed. 

Nests,  concretions,  nodules,  are  small  masses  found  in  the  middle  of  strata ;  the  first  be- 
ing commonly  in  a  friable  state ;  the  second  often  kidney-shaped,  or  tuberous ;  the  third 
nearly  round,  and  incrusted,  like  the  kernel  of  an  almond. 

Lodes,  or  large  veins,  are  flattened  masses,  with  their  opposite  surfaces  not  parallel, 
which  consequently  terminate  like  a  wedge,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  do  not  run 
parallel  with  the  rocky  strata  in  which  they  lie,  but  cross  them  in  a  direction  not  far 
from  the  perpendicular ;  often  traversing  several  different  mineral  planes.  The  lodes  are 
sometimes  deranged  in  their  course,  so  as  to  pursue  for  a  little  way  the  space  between 
two  contiguous  strata ;  at  other  times  they  divide  into  several  branches.  The  matter 
which  fills  the  lodes  is  for  the  most  part  entirely  different  from  the  rocks  they  pass 
through,  or  at  least  it  possesses  peculiar  features. 

This  mode  of  existence,  exhibited  by  several  mineral  substances,  but  which  has 
been  long  known  with  regard  to  metallic  ores,  suggests  the  idea  of  clefts  or  rents 
having  been  made  in  the  stratum  posterior  to  its  consolidation,  and  of  the  vacuities 
having  been  filled  with  foreign  matter,  either  immediately  or  after  a  certain  interval. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  justness  of  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  for  there 
may  be  observed  round  many  lodes  undeniable  proofs  of  the  movement  or  dislocation  of 
the  rock ;  for  example,  upon  each  side  of  the  rent,  the  same  strata  are  no  longer  situated 
in  the  same  plane  as  before,  but  make  greater  or  smaller  angles  with  it ;  or  the  stratum 
upon  one  side  of  the  lode  is  raised  considerably  above,  or  depressed  considerably  below, 
its  counterpart  upon  the  other  side.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  rent  has 
been  filled,  different  opinions  may  be  entertained.  In  the  lodes  which  are  widest  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  graduate  into  a  thin  wedge  below,  the  foreign  matter 
would  seem  to  have  been  introduced  as  into  a  funnel  at  the  top,  and  to  have  carried 
along  with  it  in  its  fluid  state  portions  of  rounded  gravel  and  organic  remains.  In 
other  enses,  other  conceptions  seem  to  be  more  probable  ;  since  many  lodes  are  largest 
at  their  under  part,  and  become  progressively  narrower  as  they  approach  the  surface; 
from  which  circumstance  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  rent  has  been  caused  by  an 
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expansive  force  acting  from  within  the  earth,  and  that  the  foreign  matter,  having  been 
injected  in  a  fluid  state,  has  afterwards  slowly  crystallized.  This  hypothesis  accounts 
much  better  than  the  other  for  most  of  the  phenomena  observable  in  mineral  veins,  for 
the  alterations  of  the  rock  at  their  sides,  for. the  crystallization  of  the  different  substances 
interspersed  in  them,  for  the  cavities  bestudded  with  little  crystals,  and  for  many  minute 
peculiarities-  Thus,  the  large  crystals  of  certain  substances  which  line  ihe  walls  of 
nollow  veins,  have  sometimes  their  under  surfaces  besprinkled  with  small  crystals  of 
sulphuret*.  arseniurets,  &c,  while  their  upper  surfaces  are  quite  smooth ;  suggesting 
the  idea  <>f  a  slow  sublimation  of  these  volatile  matters  from  below,  by  the  residual 
heat,  and  their  condensation  upon  the  under  faces  of  the  crystalline  bodies,  already 
eooiciL  This  phenomenon  affords  a  strong  indication  of  the  igneous  origin  of  metalli- 
ferous veins. 

la  the  lodes,  the  principal  matters  which  fill  them  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
accessory  substances ;  the  latter  being  distributed  irregularly,  amidst  the  mass  of  the  first, 
in  crystals,  nodules,  grains,  seams,  &c.  The  non-metalliferous  exterior  potion,  which  is 
often  the  largest,  is  called  gangue,  from  the  German  gang,  vein.  The  position  of  a  vein 
is  denoted,  like  that  of  the  strata,  by  the  angle  of  inclination,  and  the  point  of  the  horizon 
towards  which  they  dip,  whence  the  direction  is  deduced. 

Vims,  are  merely  small  lodes,  which  sometimes  traverse  the  great  ones,  ramifying  in 
varioos  directions,  and  in  different  degrees  of  tenuity. 

A  metalliferous  substance  is  said  to  be  disseminated,  when  it  is  dispersed  in  crystals,, 
saaasles,  scales,  globules,  &c,  through  a  large  mineral  mass. 

Certain  ore*  which  contain  the  metals  most  indispensable  to  human  necessities,  have 
been  treasured  up  by  the  Creator  in  very  bountiful  deposites ;  constituting  either  great 
ma«*es  in  rocks  of  different  kinds,  or  distributed  in  lodec,  veins,  nests,  concretions,  or  beds 
with  stony  and  earthy  admixtures ;  the  whole  of  which  become  the  objects  of  mineral  ex- 
pbntion.  These  precious  stores  occur  in  different  stages  of  the  geological  formations ; 
hot  thrtr  main  portion,  after  having  existed  abundantly  in  the  several  orders  of  the  pri- 
mary strata,  suddenly  cease  to  be  found  towards  the  middle  of  the  secondary.  Iron  ores 
are  the  only  ones  which  continue  among  the  more  modern  deposites,  even  so  high  as  the 
beds  immediately  beneath  the  chalk,  when  they  also  disappear,  or  exist  merely  as  color- 
ing mailer*  of  the  tertiary  earthy  beds. 

The  stiata  of  gneiss  and  mica-slate  constitute  in  Europe  the  grand  metallic  domain. 
There  is  hardly  any  kind  of  ore  which  does  not  occur  there  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
become  the  object  of  mining  operations,  and  many  are  found  nowhere  else.  The  tran- 
sition rocks,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  secondary  ones,  are  not  so  rich,  neither  do  they 
contain  the  same  variety  of  ores.  But  this  order  of  things,  which  is  presented  by  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  is  far  from  forming  a  general  law ;  since 
ia equinoctial  America  the  gneiss  is  but  little  metalliferous;  while  the  superior  strata, 
sach  as  the  clay -schists,  the  sienitic  porphyries,  the  limestones,  which  complete  the  tran- 
sition series,  as  also  several  secondary  deposites,  include  the  greater  portion  of  the  immense 
mineral  wealth  of  that  region  of  the  globe. 

All  the  substances  of  which  the  ordinary  metals  form  the  basis,  are  not  equally  abundant 
in  nature ;  a  great  proportion  of  the  numerous  mineral  species  which  figure  in  our  classic 
stations,  are  mere  varieties  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  cavities  of  the  great  masses  or 
lodes.  The  workable  ores  are  few  in  number,  being  mostly  sulphurets,  some  oxydes;  and 
earbonaies.  These  occasionally  form  of  themselves  very  large  masses,  but  more  frequent- 
ly they  are  blended  with  lumps  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  form  the 
stain  body  of  the  deposite ;  as  happens  always  in  proper  lodes.  The  ores  in  that  case  are 
arranged  in  small  layers  pa'tlle)  to  the  strata  of  the  formation,  or  in  small  veins  which 
traverse  the  rock  in  all  directions,  or  in  nests  or  concretions  stationed  irregularly,  or 
anally  disseminated  in  hardly  visible  particles.  These  deposites  sometimes  contain  appa- 
rently only  one  species  of  ore,  sometimes  several,  which  must  be  mined  together,  as  they 
•eea  to  be  of  contemporaneous  formation ;  whilst,  in  other  cases,  they  are  separable, 
sariig  been  probably  formed  at  different  epochs.  In  treating  of  the  several  metals  in 
their  alphabetical  order,  I  have  taken  care  to  describe  their  peculiar  geological  positions* 
and  the  rock;-  which  accompany  or  mineralize  them. 

Io  mining,  as  in  architecture,  the  best  method  of  imparting  instruction  is  to  display 
the  waster-pieces  of  the  respective  arts,  which  speak  clearly  to  the  mind  through  the 
nedium  of  the  eye.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  represent  at  once  the  general  effect  of 
amine,  as  it  is  of  an  edifice;  because  there  is  no  point  of  sight  from  which  the  former 
can  be  sketched  at  once,  like  the  latter.  The  subterraneous  structures  certainly  afford 
tome  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  useful  labors  of  man,  continued  for  aces,  under  the 
guidance  of  science  and  ingenuity ;  but,  however  curious,  beautiful,  and  grand  in  them- 
selves, they  cannot  become  objects  of  a  panoramic  view.  It  is  only  by  the  lights  of  ge- 
snetry  and  geology  that  mines  can  be  contemplated  and  surveyed,  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
their  details ;  and,  therefore,  these  marvellous  subterranean  regions,  in  which  roads  are  cut 
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many  hundred  milt*  long,  are  altogether  unknown  or  disregarded  by  men  of  the  world. 
Should  any  of  them,  perchance,  from  curiosity  or  interest,  descend  into  these  dark 
recesses  of  the  earth,  they  are  prepared  to  discover  only  a  few  insulated  objects  which  ihey 
may  think  strange  or  possibly  hideous ;  but  they  cannot  recognise  either  the  symmetrica] 
disposition  of  mineral  bodies,  or  the  laws  which  govern  geological  phenomena,  and 
serve  as  sure  guiJes  to  the  skilful  miner  in  his  adventurous  search.  It  is  by  exact 
plans  and  sections  of  subterraneous  workings,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  extent, 
and  distribution  of  mine.*al  wealth  can  be  acquired. 

931.    A  general  view  of  mining  operation*. 


As  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  so  truly  rich  and  powerful,  by  virtue  of  its  mineral 
•tores,  as  Great  Britain,  so  there  are  no  people  who  ought  to  lake  a  deeper  interest  in 
their  scientific  illustration.  I  have  endeavored  in  the  present  article  to  collect  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  examples  of  mining 
•perations. 

To  the  magnificent  work  of  Ville-Fosse,  Sur  la  Richesse  Minerale,  no  longer  on  sale, 
I  have  to  acknowledge  weighty  obligations ;  many  of  the  figures  being  copied  from  his 
great  Atlas. 

Lodes  or  mineral  veins  are  usually  distinguished  by  English  miners  into  at  least  four 
species.  1.  The  rake  vein.  2.  The  pipe  vein.  3.  The  flat  or  drlaled  vein ;  and  4. 
The  interlaced  mass  (ttock-werke),  indicating  the  union  of  a  multitude  of  small  vein* 
mixed  in  every  possible  direction  with  each  other,  and  with  the  rock. 

1.  The  rake  vein  is  a  perpendicular  mineral  fissure;  and  is  the  form  best  known 
among  practical  miners.  It  commonly  runs  in  a  straight  line,  beginning  at  the  super, 
ficies  of  the  strata,  and  cutting  them  downwards,  generally  further  than  can  be  reached. 
This  v*»in  sometimes  stands  quite  perpendicular;  but  it  more  usually  inclines  or  hangs 
over  at  a  greater  or  smaller  angle,  or  slope,  which  is  called  by  the  miners  the  hade  or 
hading  of  the  vein.  The  line  of  direction  in  which  the  fissure  runs,  is  called  the  beaiwg 
of  the  vein. 

2.  The  pipe  vein  resembles  in  many  respects  a  huge  irregular  cavern,  pushing  forward 
into  the  body  of  the  earth  in  a  sloping  direction,  under  various  inclinations,  from  an 
angle  of  a  few  decrees  to  the  horizon,  to  a  dip  of  45°,  or  more.  The  pipe  does  not  in 
general  cut  the  strata  across  like  the  rake  vein,  but  insinuates  itself  between  them ;  so 
that  if  the  plane  of  the  strata  be  nearly  horizontal,  the  bearing  of  the  pipe  vein  will  be 
conformable ;  but  if  the  strata  stand  up  at  a  high  angle,  the  pipe  shoots  down  nearly 
headlong  like  a  shaft.  Some  pipes  are  very  wide  and  high,  others  are  very  low  and 
narrow,  sometimes  not  largei  than  a  common  mine  or  drift. 

3.  The  ./&*/  or  dilated  vein,  is  a  space  or  opening  between  two  strata  or  beds  of  stone, 
the  one  of  which  liqp  above,  and  the  other  below  this  vein,  like  a  stratum  of  coal 
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helw<tu  its  roof  and  pavement  j  90  that  the  vein  and  the  strata  are  placed  in  the  same 
plane  of  inclination.  These  veins  are  subject,  like  coal,  to  be  interrupted,  broken,  and 
thrown  up  or  down  by  slips,  dikes,  or  other  interruptions  of  the  regular  strata.  In  the 
ease  of  a  metallic  vein,  a  slip  often  increases  the  chance  of  finding  more  treasure.  Such 
teins  do  not  preserve  the  parallelism  of  their  beds,  characteristic  of  coal  seams ;  but 
vary  excessively  in  thickness  within  a  moderate  space.  Flat  veins  occur  frequently  in 
limestone,  either  in  a  horizontal  or  declining  direction.  The  flat  or  strata  veins  open  and 
close,  as  the  rake  veins  also  do. 
4.  The  interlaced  mass  has  been  already  defined. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  accumulated  vein,  or  irregular  mass  (butzenwerke),  a  great 
deposit?  placed  without  any  order  in  the  bosom  of  the  rocks,  apparently  filling  up  cavern- 
ous spaces. 

The  interlaced  masses  are  more  frequent  in  primitive  formations,  than  in  the  others ; 
and  tin  is  the  ore  which  most  commonly  affects  this  locality.    See  figure  of  Tin  mine. 

The  study  of  the  mineral  substances,  called  gangues  or  vein-stones,  which  usually 
accompany  the  different  ores,  is  indispensable  in  the  investigation  and  working  of  mines. 
These  gangucs,  such  as  quartz,  calcareous  spar,  fluor  spar,  heavy  spar,  &c,  and  a  fiscal 
number  of  other  substances,  although  of  little  or  no  value  in  themselves,  become  of  great 
consequence  to  the  miner,  either  by  pointing  out  by  their  presence  that  of  certain  useful 
minerals,  or  by  characterizing  in  their  several  associations,  different  deposites  of  ores  of 
which  it  may  be  possible  to  follow  the  traces,  and  to  discriminate  the  relations,  often  of  a 
complicated  kind,  provided  we  observe  assiduously-  the  accompanying  gangues. 

Mineral  veins  are  subject  to  derangements  in  their  course,  which  are  called  shifts  or 
faults.  Thus,  when  a  transverse  vein  throws  out,  or  intercepts,  a  longitudinal  one,  we 
mutt  commonly  look  for  the  rejected  vein  on  the  side  of  the  obtuse  angle  which  the 
direction  of  the  latter  makes  with  that  of  the  former.  When  a  bed  of  ore  is  deranged 
by  a  fault,  we  must  observe  whether  the  slip  of  the  strata  be  upwards  or  downwards ;  for 
in  •  either  circumstance,  it  is  only  by  pursuing  the  direction  of  the  fault  that  we  can 
recover  the  ore ;  in  the  former  case  by  mounting,  in  the  latter  by  descending  beyond 
the  dislocation. 

When  two  veins  intersect  each  other,  the  direction  of  the  offcast  is  a  subject  of  interest, 
both  to  the  miner  and  the  geologist.  In  Saxony  it  is  considered  as  a  general  fact  that 
the  portion  thrown  out  is  always  upon  the  side  of  the  obtuse  angle,  a  circumstance  which 
holds  also  in  Cornwall ;  and  the  more  obtuse  the  angle,  the  out-throw  is  the  more  con- 
siderable. A  vein  may  be  thrown  out  on  meeting  another  vein,  in  a  line  which  approaches 
either  towards  its  inclination  or  its  direction.  The  Cornish  miners  use  two  different 
terms  to  denote  these  two  modes  of  rejection ;  for  the  first  case,  they  say  the  vein  is 
heaved ;  for  the  second,  it  is  started. 
The  great  copper  lode  of  Carharack,  d,  fig.  932,  in  the  parish  of  Gwenap,  is  one  of  the 

most  instructive  examples  of  intersection.    The  power 

%  .  0M  or  thickness  of  this  vein  i»  8  feet ;  its  direction  is 

X  IIS2  t  m        nearly  due  east  and  west,  and   it  dips  towards  the 

\  Jf  north  at  an  inclination  of  two  feet  per  fathom;  its 

\  r  w!F      upper  part  being  in  the  kiilas  <  a  greenish  clay-slate) ; 

\  M  its  lower  part  in  the  granite.      The  lode  has  suffered 

<™?\ ^^^   r  two  intersections;  the  first  produced  by  meeting  the 

\"™""™^T^  vem  K  called  Steven's  Jtuckany  which  runs  from  north- 

\        s       w  east    to    south-west,    and    which    throws    the    lode 

several  fathoms  out;  the  second  is  produced  by 
another  vein  t,  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  first,  and  which  occasions  another  out- 
throw  of  20  fathoms  to  the  risrht  side.  The  fall  of  the  vein  occurs  therefore  in  the  one 
ease  to  the  right,  and  in  the  other  to  the  left ;  but  in  both  it  is  towards  the  side  of  the 
obtuse  angle.  This  distribution  is  very  singular ;  for  one  part  of  the  vein  appears  to 
have  mounted  while  the  other  has  descended,  n.  s.  denotes  North  and  South,  d  is 
the  copper  lode  running  east  and  west,  a,  t,  are  'systems  of  clay-slate  veins  called 
fluckaos;  the  line  over  s,  represents  the  down  shift,  and  d'  the  up-shift. 

General  observations  on  the  localities  of  ores,  and  on  the  indications  of  metallic  mines. 

1.  Tim  exists  principally  in  primitive  rocks,  appearing  either  in  interlaced  masses,  in 
beds,  or  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  rock  itself,  and  more  rarely  in  distinct  veins.  Tin 
are  is  found  indeed  sometimes  in  alluvial  land,  filling  up  low  situations  between  lofty 
ssountams. 

2.  Gold  occurs  either  in  beds  or  in  veins,  frequently  in  primitive  rocks ;  though  in 
other  formations,  and  particularly  in  alluvial  earth,  it  is  also  found.  When  this  metal 
exists  in  the  bosom  of  primitive  rocks,  it  is  particularly  in  schists ;  it  is  not  found  iu  serpen* 
tine,  but  it  is  met  with  in  graywacke  in  Transylvania.    The  gold  of  alluvial  districts, 
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called  gold  of  washing  or  transport,  ocean,  as  well  as  alluvial  tin,  among  the  debiis  of 
the  more  ancient  rocks. 

3.  Silver  is  found  particularly  in  veins  and  beds,  in  primitive  and  transition  formations; 
though  some  veins  of  this  metal  occur  in  secondary  strata.  The  rocks  richest  in  it  are^ 
gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  graywacke,  and  old  alpine  limestone.  Localities  of  silver- 
ore  itself  are  not  numerous,  at  least  in  Europe,  among  secondary  formations;  but  it 
occurs  in  combination  with  the  ores  of  copper  or  of  lead. 

4.  Copper  exists  in  the  three  mineral  epophas ;  1 .  in  primitive  rocks,  principally  in  the 
state  of  pyritous  copper,  in  beds,  in  masses,  or  in  veins ;  2«  in  transition  districts,  some- 
times in  masses,  sometimes  in  veins  of  copper  pyrites  ;  3.  in  secondary  strata,  especially 
in  beds  of  cupreous  schist. 

5.  Lead  occurs  also  in  each  of  the  three  mineral  epochas ;  abounding  particularly  in 
primitive  and  transition  grounds,  where  it  usually  constitutes  veins,  and  occasionally  beds 
of  8ulphureted  lead  (galena).  The  same  ore  is  found  in  strata  or  in  veins  among 
secondary  rocks,  associated  now  and  then  with  ochreous  iron-oxyde  and  calamine 
(carbonate  of  zinc) ;  and  it  is  sometimes  disseminated-  in  grains  through  more  recent 
strata. 

6.  Iron  is  met  with  in  four  different  mineral  eras,  but  in  different  ores.  Among  primi- 
tive rocks,  magnetic  iron  ore  and  specular  iron  ore  occur  chiefly  in  beds,  sometimes  of 
enormous  size ;  the  ores  of  red  or  brown  oxyde  of  iron  (hematite)  are  found  generally  in 
veins,  or  occasionally  in  masses  with  sparry  iron,  both  in  primitive  and  transition  rocks ; 
as  also  sometimes  in  secondary  strata;  but  more  frequently  in  the  coal-measure  strata,  aa 
beds  of  clay-ironstone,  of  globular  iron  oxyde,  and  carbonate  of  iron.  In  alluvial  districts 
we  find  ores  of  clay-ironstone,  granular  iron-ore,  bog-ore,  swamp-ore,  and  meadow-ore. 
The  iron  ores  which  belong  to  the  primitive  period  have  almost  always  the  metallic  aspect, 
with  a  richness  amounting  even  to  80  per  cent,  of  iron,  while  the  ores  in  the  posterior 
formations  become  in  general  more  and  more  earthy,  down  to  those  in  alluvial  soils,  some 
of  which  present  the  appearance  of  a  common  stone,  and  afford  not  more  than  20  per 
cent,  of  metal,  though  its  quality  is  often  excellent. 

7.  Mercury  occurs  principally  among  secondary  strata,  in  disseminated  masses,  along 
with  combustible  substances;  though  the  metal  is  met  with  occasionally  in  primitive 
eountries. 

8.  Cobalt  belongs  to  the  three  mineral  epochas ;  its  most  abundant  deposites  are  veins 
in  primitive  rocks ;  small  veins  containing  this  metal  are  found,  however,  in  secondary 
strata. 

9.  Jntimany  occurs  in  veins  or  beds  among  primitive  and  transition  rocks. 

10.  11.  Bismuth  and  nickel  do  not  appear  to  constitute  the  predominating  substance 
of  any  mineral  deposites ;  but  they  often  accompany  cobalt. 

12.  Zinc  occurs  in  the  three  several  formations :  namely,  as  sulphuret  or  blende,  partic- 
ularly in  primitive  and  transition  rocks ;  as  calamine,  in  secondary  strata,  usually  along 
with  oxyde  of  iron,  and  sometimes  with  sulphuret  of  lead. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  general  results  collected  and  classified  by  geology  must  be 
our  first  guide  in  the  investigation  of  mines.  This  enables  the  observer  to  judge  whether 
any  particular  district  should,  from  th»  nature  and  arrangement  of  its  rocks,  be  suscepti- 
ble of  including  within  its  bosom,  beds  of  workable  ores ;  it  indicates  also,  to  a  certain 
degree,  what  substances  may  probably  be  met  with  in  a  given  series  of  rocks,  and  what 
locality  these  substances  will  preferably  affect.  For  want  of  a  knowledge  of  these  facts, 
many  persons  have  gone  blindly  into  researches  equally  absurd  ami  ruinous. 

Formerly,  indications  of  mines  were  taken  from  very  unimportant  circumstances; 
from  thermal  waters,  the  heat  of  which  was  gratuitously  referred  to  the  decomposition  of 
pyrites ;  from  mineral  waters,  whose  course  is  however  often  from  a  far  distant  source ; 
from  vapors  incumbent  over  particular  mountain  groups ;  from  the  snows  melting  faster 
in  one  mineral  district  than  another ;  from  the  different  species  of  forest  trees,  and  from 
the  greater  or  less  vigor  of  vegetation,  &c.  In  general,  all  such  indications  are  equally 
fallacious  with  the  divining  rod,  and  the  compass  made  of  a  lump  of  pyrites  suspended  by 
a  thread. 

Geognostic  observation  has  substituted  more  rational  characters  of  metallic  deposites, 
some  of  which  may  be  called  negative  and  others  positive. 

The  negative  indications  are  derived  from  that  peculiar  geological  constitution,  which 
from  experience  or  general  principles  excludes  certain  metallic  matters;  for  example, 
granite,  and  in  general  every  primitive  formation,  forbids  the  hope  of  finding  within  them 
combustible  fossils  (pit-coal,)  unless  it  be  beds  of  anthracite ;  there  also  it  would  be  vain 
to  seek  for  sal  gem.  It  is  very  seldom  that  granite  rocks  include  silver ;  or  limestones, 
ores  of  tin.  Volcanic  territories  never  afford  any  metallic  ores  worth  the  working ;  nor 
do  extensive  veins  usually  run  into  secondary  and  alluvial  formations.  The  richei  ores 
of  iron  do  not  occur  in  secondary  strata ;  and  the  ores  of  this  metal  peculiar  to  these 
localities,  do  not  exist  among  primary  rocks. 
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Among  positive  indications,  some  are  proximate  and  others  remote.  The  proximate 
are,  an  efflorescence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  subjacent  metallic  masses;  magnetic  attraction 
for  iron  ores ;  bituminous  stone,  or  inflammable  gas  for  pit-coal ;  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  fragments  of  particular  ores,  &c.  The  remote  indications  consist  in  the  geological 
epocha,  and  nature  of  the  rocks.  From  the  examples  previously  adduced,  marks  of 
this  kind  acquire  new  importance  when  in  a  district  susceptible  of  including  deposites  of 
workable  ores,  the  gangues  or  vein-stones  are  met  with  which  usually  accompany  any 
particular  metal.  The  general  aspect  of  mountains  whose  flanks  present  gentle  and 
continuous  slopes,  the  frequency  of  sterile  veins,  the  presence  of  metalliferous  sands,  the 
neighborhood  of  some  known  locality  of  an  ore,  for  instance,  that  of  iron-stone  in 
reference  to  coal,  lastly,  the  existence  of  salt  springs  and  mineral  waters,  may  furnish 
borne  indications ;  but  when  ferruginous  or  cupreous  waters  issue  from  sands  or  clays, 
such  characters  merit  in  general  little  attention,  because  the  waters  may  flow  from  a  great 
distance.  No  greater  importance  can  be  attached  to  metalliferous  sands  and  saline 
springs. 

In  speakin?  of  remote  indications,  we  may  remark  that  in  several  places,  and  partic- 
ularly near  Clausthal  in  the  Hartz,  a  certain  ore  of  red  oxyde  of  iron  occurs  above  the 
most  abundant  deposites  of  the  ores  of  lead  and  silver ;  whence  it  has  been  named  by 
the  Germans  the  iron-hat.  It  appears  that  the  iron  ore  rich  in  silver,  which  is  worked 
in  America  under  the  name  ofpacos,  has  some  analogy  with  this  substance ;  but  iron  ore 
is  in  general  so  plentifully  diffused  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  that  its  presence  can  be  re- 
garded as  only  a  remote  indication,  relative  to  other  mineral  substances,  except  in  the 
ease  of  clay  iron-stone  with  coal. 

Of  the  instruments  and  operations  of  subterranean  operations. — It  is  by  the  aid  of  ge- 
ometry in  the  first  place  that  the  miner  studies  the  situation  of  the  mineral  deposites,  on 
the  surface  and  in  the  interior  of  the  ground  ;  determines  the  several  relations  of  the 
veins  and  the  rocks ;  and  becomes  capable  of  directing  the  perforations  towards  a  suitable 
end. 

The  instruments  are,  1.  the  magnetic  compass,  which  is  employed  to  measure  the 
direction  of  a  metallic  ore,  wherever  the  neighborhood  of  iron  does  not  interfere  with  its 
functions  ;  2.  the  graduated  semi-circle,  which  serves  to  measure  the  inclination,  which  is 
also  called  the  clinometer. 

3.  The  chain  or  cord  for  measuring  the  distance  of  one  point  from  another. 

4.  When  the  neighborhood  of  iron  renders  the  use  of  the  magnet  uncertain,  a  plate  or 
plane  table  is  employed. 

The  dials  of  the  compasses  generally  used  in  the  most  celebrated  mines,  are  graduated 
into  hours  ;  most  commonly  into  twice  12  hours.  Thus  the  whole  limb  is  divided  into 
24  spaces,  each  of  which  contains  15*  =  1  hour.  Each  hour  is  subdivided  into  8 
parts. 

Means  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  earth. — In  order  to  penetrate  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  earth,  and  to  extract  from  it  the  objects  of  his  toils,  the  miner  has  at  his  dia» 
posal  several  means,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  classes;  1.  manual  tools,  2.  gun* 
powder,  and  3.  fire. 

The  tools  used  by  the  miners  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  are  the  following : 

Fig.  933.  The  pick.    It  is  a  light  tool,  and  somewhat  varied  in  shape  according  to  oir- 

985  933 

986 


One  side  used  as  a  hammer  is  called  the  poll>  and  is  employed  to  drive  in 
ike  gaa\  or  to  loosen  and  detach  prominences.  The  point  is  of  steel,  carefully  tempered, 
and  drawn  under  the  hammer  to  the  proper  form.    The  French  call  it  pointerolk. 
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Fig.  934.  The  gad.    It  is  a  wedge  of  steel,  driven  into  crevices  of  rocks,  or  into  small 

openings  made  with  the  point  of  the  pick. 

Fig. "935  The  miner's  shovel.  It  has  a  pointed  form,  to  enable  it  to  penetrate  among 
the  coarse  and  hard  fragments  of  the  mine  rubbish.  Its  handle  being  somewhat  bent,  a 
man's  power  may  be  conveniently  applied  without  bending  his  body. 

The  bloating  or  shooting  tools  are  s — 


A  sledge  or  mallet 
Borer 

Claying  bar 
Needle  or  nail 
Scraper 
Tamping  bar 


to 


986. 
987. 

—  988. 

—  989. 

—  940. 

—  941. 


Besides  these  tools  the  miner  requires  a  powder-horn,  rushes  to  be  filled  with  gunpow- 
der,  tin  cartridges  for  occasional  use  in  wet  ground,  and  paper  rubbed  oyer  with  gunpow- 
der or  urease,  for  the  smifts  or  fuses. 

The  borer,  fig.  987,  is  an  iron  bar  tipped  with  steel,  formed  like  a  thick  chisel,  and 
is  used  by  one  man  holding  it  straight  in  the  hole  with  constant  rotation  on  its  axis,  while 
another  strikes  the  head  of  it  with  the  iron  sledge  or  mallet,  fig.  986.  The  hole  is  cleared 
out  from  time  to  time  by  the  scraper,  fig.  940,  which  is  a  flat  iron  rod  turned  up  at  one 
end.  If  the  ground  be  very  wet,  and  the  hole  gets  full  of  mud,  it  is  cleaned  out  by  a  stick 
bent  at  the  end  into  a  fibrous  brush,  called  a  swabstick. 
Fig.  942  represents  the  plan  of  blasting  the  rock,  and  a  section  of  a  hole  ready  for 

firing.  The  hole  must  be  rendered  as 
dry  as  possible,  which  is  effected  very 
simply  by  filling  it  partly  with  tenaci- 
ous clay,  and  then  driving  into  it  a 
tapering  iron  rod,  which  nearly  fills  its 
calibre,  called  the  claying  bar.  This 
being  forced  in  with  great  violence, 
condenses  the  clay  into  all  the  crevices 
of  the  rock,  and  secures  the  dryness  of 
the  hole.  Should  this  plan  fail,  re- 
course is  had  to  tin  cartridges  furnish- 
ed with  a  stem  or  tube,  (see  fig.  948,) 
through  which  the  powder  may  be  in- 

_______„_ flamed.     When  the   hole  is  dry,  and 

the  charge  of  powder  introduced,  the  nail,  a  small  taper  rod  of  copper,  is  inserted  so  as 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  which  is  now  ready  for  tamping.  By  this  difficult  and 
dangerous  process,  the  gunpowder  is  confined,  and  the  disruptive  effect  produced. 
Different  substances  are  employed  for  tamprng,  or  cramming  the  hole,  the  most  usual 
one  being  any  soft  species  of  rock  free  from  silicious  or  flinty  particles.  Small  quan- 
tities of  it  only  are  introduced  at  a  time,  and  rammed  very  hard  by  the  tampmg-bar% 
which  is  held  steadily  by  one  man,  and  struck  with  a  sledge  by  another.  The  hole 
being  thus  filled,  the  nail  is  withdrawn  by  putting  a  bar  through  its  eye,  and  striking 
it  upwards.  Thus  a  small  perforation  or  vent  is  left  for  the  rush  which  communicates 
the  fire. 

Besides  the  improved  tamping-bar  faced  with  hard  copper,  other  contrivances  have 
been  resorted  to  for  diminishing  the  risk  of  those  dreadful  accidents  that  frequently  occur 
in  this  operation.  Dry  sand  is  sometimes  used  as  a  tamping  material,  but  there  are  many 
rocks  for  the  blasting  of  which  it  is  ineffective.  Tough  clay  will  answer  better  in  several 
situations. 

For  conveying  the  fire,  the  large  and  long  green  rashes  which  grow  in  marshy 
ground  are  selected.  A  slit  is  made  in  one  side  of  the  rush,  along  which  the  sharp 
end  of  a  bit  of  stick  is  drawn,  so  as  to  extract  the  pith,  when  the  skin  of  the  rush  closes 
again  by  its  own  elasticity.  This  tube  is  filled  up  with  gunpowder,  dropped  into  the 
vent-hole,  and  made  steady  with  a  bit  of  clay.  A  paper  smift,  adjusted  to  burn  a  proper 
time,  is  then  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  rush-tube,  and  kindled,  when  the  men  of  the  mine  re- 
tire to  a  safe  distance. 

In  fig.  942  the  portion  of  the  rock  which  would  be  dislodged  by  the  explosion,  is 
that  included  between  a  and  b.  The  charge  of  powder  is  represented  by  the  white  part 
which  fills  the  hole  up  to  c ;  from  which  point  to  the  top,  the  hole  is  filled  with  tamping. 
The  tmift  is  shown  at  d. 

Fig.  944  is  an  iron  bucket,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Cornwall,  a  kibble,  in  which  the  ore 
to  rawed  in  the  shafts,  by  machines  called  whimt,  worked  by  horses.    The  best  kibbles 
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i  of  sheet-iron,  and  hold  each  about  three  hundred  weight  of  ore :    120  kibbles 
are  supposed  to  clear  a  cubic  fathom  of  rock. 
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Fig.  946  represents  the  wheelbarrow  used  under  ground  for  conveying  ore  and  waste 
JO  the  foot  of  the  shafts.  It  is  made  of  light  deal,  except  the  wheel,  which  has  a  narrow 
Hm  of  iron. 

Fig.  946  represents  Mr.  Taylor's  ingenious  ventilator,  or  machine  for  renewing  fresh 
air  in  mines.  It  is  so  simple  in  construction,  so  complete  in  its  operation,  requires  so 
tittle  power  to  work  it,  and  is  so  little  liable  to  injury  from  wear,  that  nothing  further 
of  the  kind  can  be  desired  in  ordinary  metallic  mines.  The  shaft  of  the  mine  is  repre- 
sented at  a  j  at  either  the  top  or  bottom  of  which  the  machine  may  be  placed,  as  is 
found  most  convenient,  but  the  foul  air  must  be  discharged  into  a  floor,  furnished  with 
a  vmhre-door  to  prevent  its  return  into  the  mine,  b  is  the  air-pipe  from  the  mine,  pass- 
ing through  the  bottom  of  the  fixed  vessel  or  cylinder  c,  which  is  formed  of  timber,  and 
bound  with  iron  hoops.  It  is  filled  with  water  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  pipe  b,  on  whieh 
b  fixed  a  valve  opening  upwards  at  d.  e,  the  air,  or  exhausting  cylinder  of  cast-iron, 
open  at  bottom,  and  suspended  over  the  air-pipe,  but  immersed  some  way  in  the  water. 
It  is  furnished  with  a  wooden  top,  having  an  aperture  fitted  with  a  valve  likewise  open- 
ing upwards  at  f.  This  exhausting  cylinder  is  moved  up  and  down  by  the  bob,  o,  brought 
into  connexion  with  any  engine,  by  the  horizontal  rod  h  j  the  weight  of  the  cylinder 
being  balanced,  if  necessary,  by  the  counterpoise  i.  The  action  is  as  follows :  —  When 
the  cylinder  rises,  the  air  from  the  mine  rushes  up  through  the  pipe  and  valve  d  ;  and 
when  it  descends,  this  valve  shots,  and  prevents  the  return  of  the  air,  which  is  expelled 
throoch  the  valve  r.  With  a  cylinder  two  feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet  long,  working 
from  two  to  three  strokes  per  minute,  200  gallons  of  air  may  be  discharged  in  the 
same  time. 

Gunpowder  is  the  most  valuable  agent  of  excavation ;  possessing  a  power  which  has 
no  hunt,  and  which  can  act  everywhere,  even  under  water.  Its,  introduction,  in  1616, 
eaased  a  rreat  revolution  in  the  mining  art. 

It  n  employed  in  mines  in  different  manners,  and  in  different  quantities,  according  to 
circumstances.  In  all  eases,  however,  the  process  resolves  itself  into  boring  a  hole,  and 
eaeJosin*  a  cartridge  in  it,  which  is  afterwards  made  to  explode.  The  hole  is  always 
cylindrical,  and  is  usually  made  by  means  of  the  borer,  fig,  937,  a  stem  of  iron,  termi- 
nated by  a  blunt-edged  chisel.  It  sometimes  ends  in  a  cross,  formed  by  two  chisels  set 
transversely.  The  workman  holds  the  stem  in  his  left  hand,  and  strikes  it  with  an  iron 
mallet  held  in  his  right.  He  is  careful  to  turn  the  punch  a  very  little  round  at  every 
stroke.  Several  punches  are  employed  in  succession,  to  bore  one  hole ;  the  first  shorten 
the  latter  ones  longer,  and  somewhat  thinner.  The  rubbish  is  withdrawn  as  it  accumu- 
lates, at  the  bottom  of  the  bole,  by  means  of  a  picker,  which  is  a  small  spoon  or  disc 
of  iron  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  slender  iron  rod.    When  holes  of  a  large  siae  are  to  be 
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made,  several  men  must  be  employed  $  one  to  hold  the  punch,  and  one  or  more  to  wield 
the  iron  mallet.  The  perforations  are  seldom  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  18  inches 
deep  j  but  they  are  sometimes  two  inches  wide,  with  a  depth  of  60  inches. 

The  gunpowder,  when  used,  is  most  commonly  put  up  in  paper  cartridges.  Into  the 
side  of  the  cartridge,  a  small  cylindrical  spindle  or  piercer  is  pushed.  In  this  state  the 
cartridge  is  forced  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  which  is  then  stuffed,  by  means  of  the 
tamping  \mr,  Jig,  941,  with  bits  of  dry  clay,  or  friable  stones  coarsely  pounded:*  The 
piercer  is  now  withdrawn,  which  leaves  in  its  place  a  channel  through  which  fire  may  be 
conveyed  to  the  charge.  This  is  executed  either  by  pouring  gunpowder  into  that  passage, 
or  by  inserting  into  it  reeds,  straw  stems,  quills,  or  tubes  of  paper  filled  with  gunpowder. 
This  is  exploded  by  a  long  match,  which  the  workmen  kindle,  and  then  retire  to  a  place 
of  safety. 

As  the  piercer  must  not  only  be  slender,  but  stiff,  so  as  to  be  easily  withdrawn  when 
the  hole  is  tamped,  iron  spindles  are  usually  employed,  though  they  occasionally  give 
rise  to  sparks,  and  consequently  to  dangerous  accidents,  by  their  friction  against  the  sides 
of  the  hole.  Brass  piercers  have  been  sometimes  tried ;  but  they  twist  and  break  too 
readily. 

Each  hole  bored  in  a  mine,  should  be  so  placed  in  reference  to  the  schistose  structure 
of  the  rock,  and  to  its  natural  fissures,  as  to  attack  and  blow  up  the  least  resisting  i 
Sometimes  the  rock  is  prepared  beforehand  for  splitting  in  a  certain  direction,  by  i 
of  a  narrow  channel  excavated  with  the  small  hammer. 

The  quantity  of  gunpowder  should  be  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  hole,  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  rock,  and  merely  sufficient  to  split  it.  Anything  additional  would  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  to  throw  the  fragments  about  the  mine,  without  increasing  the  useful 
effect.  Into  the  holes  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  diameter,  and  18  inches  deep,  only  two 
ounces  of  gunpowder  are  put. 

It  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  gunpowder  may  be  augmented  by  leaving  an  empty 
space  above,  in  the  middle  of,  or  beneath  the  cartridge.  In  the  mines  of  Silesia,  the  con- 
sumption  of  gunpowder  has  been  eventually  reduced,  without  diminishing  the  pro- 
duct of  the  blasts,  by  mixing  sawdust  with  it,  in  certain  proportions.  The  hole  has  also  been 
filled  up  with  sand  in  some  cases,  according  to  Mr.  Jessop's  plan,  instead  of  being 
packed  with  stones,  which  has  removed  the  danger  of  the  tamping  operation.  The  ex- 
periments made  in  this  way  have  given  results  very  advantageous  in  quarry  blasts 
with  great  charges  of  gunpowder ;  but  less  favorable  in  the  small  charges  employed 
in  mines. 

Water  does  riot  oppose  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  gunpowder ; 
but  when  the  hole  cannot  be  made  dry,  a  cartridge  bag  impermeable  to  water  must  be  had 
recourse  to,  provided  with  a  tube  also  impermeable,  in  which  the  piercer  is  placed. 

AAer  the  explosion  of  each  mining  charge,  wedges  and  levers  are  employed,  to  drag 
away  and  break  down  what  has  been  shattered. 

Wherever  the  rock  is  tolerably  hard,  the  use  of  gunpowder  is  more  economical  and 
more  rapid  than  any  tool-work,  and  is  therefore  always  preferred.  A  gallery,  for 
example,  a  yard  and  a  half  high,  and  a  yard  wide,  the  piercing  of  which  by  the  hammer 
formerly  cost  from  five  to  ten  pounds  sterling  the  running  yard,  in  Germany,  is 
executed  at  the  present  day  by  gunpowder  at  from  two  to  three  pounds.  When,  how- 
ever, a  precious  mass  of  ore  is  to  be  detached,  when  the  rock  is  cavernous,  which  nearly 
nullifies  the  action  of  gunpowder,  or  when  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  shock 
caused  by  the  explosion  may  produce  an  injurious  fall  of  rubbish,  hand-tools  alone  must 
be  employed. 

In  certain  rocks  and  ores  of  extreme  hardness,  the  use  both  of  tools  and  gunpowder 
becomes  very  tedious  and  costly.  Examples  to  this  effect  are  seen,  in  the  mass  of 
quartz  mingled  with  copper  pyrites,  worked  at  Rammelsberg,  in  the  Hartz,  in  the 
masses  of  stanniferous  granite  of  Geyer  and  Altenberg  in  the  Erzgebirge  of  Saxony, 
&c.  In  these  circumstances,  fortunately  very  rare,  the  action  of  fire  is  used  with 
advantage  to  diminish  the  cohesion  of  the  rocks  and  the  ores.  The  employment  of  this 
agent  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to  these  difficult  cases.  It  was  formerly  applied  very 
often  to  the  working  of  hard  substances ;  but  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  into  the 
mining  art,  and  the  increase  in  the  price  of  wood,  occasion  fire  to  be  little  used  as  an 
ordinary  means  of  excavation,  except  in  places  where  the  scantiness  of  the  poulation  has 

*  Sir  Rom  Price  invented  a  cap  of  bronze  alloy,  to  tip  the  lower  end  of  the  iron  rod  ;  a  contrivance 
now  generally  used  in  Cornwall.  Before  the  Geological  8ociety  of  that  county  introduced  this  invention 
into  practice,  scarcely  a  month  elapsed  without  some  dreadful  explosion  sending  the  miner  to  an  un- 
timely grave,  or  so  injuring  him  by  blowing  out  his  eyes,  or  shattering  his  limbs,  as  to  render  him  a 
miserable  object  of  charity  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Scarcely  has  any  accident  happened  since  the  em- 
ployment of  the  new  tamping-bar.  When  the  whole  bar  was  made  of  the  tin  and  copper  alloy  it  was  ex- 
Cneive,  and  ant  to  bend  :  but  the  iron  rod  tipped  with  the  bronze  is  both  cheap  and  effectual.  An  ingenious 
itrument,  called  the  shifting  cartridge,  was  invented  by  Mr  Chjuails,  and  is  described  m  the  Transaction* 
of  the  above  society. 
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left  a  great  extent  of  forest  timber,  as  happens  at  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  at  Dannemora 
in  Sweden,  at  Felsobanya  in  Transylvania,  &.c. 

The  action  of  fire  may  be  applied  to  the  piercing  of  a  gallery,  or  to  the  advancement 
of  a  horizontal  cat,  or  to  the  crumbling  down  of  a  -  mass  of  ore,  by  the  successive 
upraising  of  the  roof  of  a  gallery  already  pierced.  In  any  of  these  cases,  the  process 
consists  in  forming  bonfires,  the  flame  of  which  is  made  to  play  upon  the  parts  to  be 
attacked.  All  the  workmen  must  be  removed  from  the  mine,  during,  and  even  for 
tome  time  aAer,  the  combustion.  When  the  excavations  have  become  sufficiently  cool 
to  allow  them  to  enter,  they  break  down  with  levers  and  wedges,  or  even  by  means  of 
gunpowder,  the  masses  which  have  been  rent  and  altered  by  the  fire. 

To  complete  our  account  of  the  manner  in  which  man  may  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  we  must  point  out  the  form  of  the  excavations  that  he  should  make  in  it. 

Jn  mines,  three  principal  species  of  excavations  may  be  distinguished ;  viz.,  shafts, 
galleries,  and  the  cavities  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  which  remain  in  the  room  of  the 
old  workings. 

A  shaft  or  jn/  is  a  prismatic  or  cylindrical  hollow  space,  the  axis  of  which  is  either 
vertical  or  much  inclined  to  the  horizon.  The  dimension  of  the  pit,  which  is  never  less 
than  32  inches  in  its  narrowest  diameter,  amounts  sometimes  to  several  yards.  Its  depth 
may  extend  to  1000  feet,  and  more.  Whenever  a  shaft  is  opened,  means  must  be  pro- 
vided to  extract  the  rubbish  which  continually  tends  to  accumulate  at  its  bottom,  as  well 
as  the  waters  which  may  percolate  down  into  it ;  as  also  to  facilitate  the  descent  and 
ascent  of  the  workmen.  For  tome  time  a  wheel  and  axle  erected  over  the  mouth  of  the 
opening,  which  serve  to  elevate  one  or  two  buckets  of  proper  dimensions,  may  be  suffi- 
cient fur  most  of  these  purposes.  But  such  a  machine  becomes  ere  long  inadequate. 
Horse-whims,  or  powerful  steam-engines,  must  then  be  had  recourse  to :  and  effectual 
methods  of  support  must  be  employed  to  prevent  the  sides  of  the  shaft  from  crumbling 
and  falling  down. 

A  Gallery  is  a  prismatic  space,  the  straight  or  winding  axis  of  which  does  not  usually 
deviate  much  from  the  horizontal  line.  Two  principal  species  are  distinguished ;  the 
galleries  of  elongation,  which  follow  the  direction  of  a  bed  or  a  vein ;  and  the  transverse 
galleries,  which  intersect  this  direction  under  an  angle  not  much  different  from  90°. 
The  most  ordinary  dimensions  of  galleries  are  a  yard  wide,  and  two  yards  high ;  but 
many  still  larger  may  be  seen  traversing  thick  deposites  of  ore.  There  are  few  whose 
width  is  less  than  24  inches,  and  height  less  than  40 ;  such  small  drifts  serve*  merely  as 
temporary  expedients  in  workings.  Some  galleries  are  several  leagues  in  length.  We 
shall  describe  in  the  sequel  the  means  which  are  for  the  most  part  necessary  to  support 
the  roof  and  the  walls.  The  rubbish  is  removed  by  wagons  or  wheelbarrows  of 
various  kinds.    See  Jig,  946 

It  is  impossible  to  advance  the  boring  of  a  shaft  or  gallery  beyond  a  certain  rate,  because 
only  a  limited  set  of  workmen  can  be  made  to  bear  upon  it.  There  are  some -galleries 
which  have  taken  more  than  30  years  to  perforate.  The  only  expedient  for  accelerating 
the  advance  of  a  gallery,  is  to  commence,  at  several  points  of  the  line  to  be  pursued, 
portions  of  galleries  which  may  be  joined  together  on  their  completion. 

Whether  tools  or  gunpowder  be  used  in  making  the  excavations,  they  should  be  so 
applied  as  to  render  the  labor  as  easy  and  quick  as  possible,  by  disengaging  the  mass 
oat  of  the  rock  at  *.wo  or  three  of  its  faces.  The  effect  of  gunpowder,  wedges,  or  picks, 
is  then  much  morf  powerful.  The  greater  the  excavation,  the  more  important  is  it  to 
observe  this  rule.  With  this  intent,  the  working  i%  disposed  in  the  form  of  steps, 
(gradins),  placed  like  those  of  a  stair ;  each  step  being  removed  in  successive  portions, 
the  whole  of  which,  except  the  last,  are  disengaged  on  three  sides,  at  the  instant  of  their 
being  attacked. 

The  substances  to  be  mined  occur  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  under  the  form  of 
alluvia]  deposites,  beds,  pipe-veins,  or  masses,  threads  or  small  veins,  and  rake-veins. 

When  the  existence  of  a  deposite  of  ore  is  merely  suspected,  without  positive  proofs, 
feeonrse  must  be  had  to  labors  of  research,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  richness,  nature, 
and  disposition  of  a  supposed  mine.  These  are  divided  into  three  kinds ;  open  workings, 
smbterrmnean  workings,  and  boring  operations. 

1.  The  working  by  an  open  trench,  has  for  its  object  to  discover  the  outcropping  or 
basset  edges  of  strata  or  veins.  It  consists  in  opening  a  fosse  of  greater  or  less  width, 
which,  after  removing  the  vegetable  mould,  the  alluvial  deposites,  and  the  matters  dis- 
integrated by  the  atmosphere,  discloses  the  native  rocks,  and  enables  us  to  distinguish 
like  beds  which  are  interposed,  as  well  as  the  veins  that  traverse  them.  The  trench  ought 
always  to  be  opened  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  supposed  deposite. 
This  mode  of  investigation  costs  little,  but  it  seldom  gives  much  insight.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  for  verifying  the  existence  of  a  supposed  bed  or  vein. 

The  subterranean  workings  afford  much  more  satisfactory  knowledge.  They  are 
'  by  different  kinds  of  perforations  j  viz*,  by  longitudinal  galleries  hollowed  out 
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of  the  mass  of  the  beds  or  veins  themselves,  in  following  their  coarse ;  by  tratuvtrwe 
galleries,  pushed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  veins ;  by  inclined  shafts,  which 
pursue  the  slope  of  the  deposites,  and  are  excavated  in  their  mass ;  or,  lastly,  by  perpen- 
dicular pits. 

If  a  vein  or  bed  unveils  itself  on  the  flank  of  a  mountain,  it  may  be  explored,  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  slope  of  its  inclination,  either  by  a  longitudinal  gallery  opened  in 
its  mass,  from  the  outcropping  surface,  or  by  a  transverse  gallery  falling  upon  it  in  a  cer- 
tain point,  from  which  either  an  oblong  gallery  or  a  sloping  shaft  may  be  opened. 

If  our  object  be  to  reconnoitre  a  highly  inclined  stratum,  or  a  vein  in  a  level  country, 
we  shall  obtain  it  with  sufficient  precision,  by  means  of  shafts,  8  or  10  yards  deep,  dog 
at  30  yards  distance  from  one  another ;  excavated  in  the  mass  of  ore,  in  the  direction  of 
its  deposite.  If  the  bed  is  not  very  much  inclined,  only  45°,  for  example,  vertical  shafts 
must  be  opened  in  the  direction  of  its  roof,  or  of  the  superjacent  rocky  stratum,  and 
galleries  must  be  driven  from  the  points  in  which  they  meet  the  ore,  in  the  line  of  its 
direction. 

When  the  rocks  which  cover  valuable  minerals  are  not  of  very  great  hardness,  as 
happens  generally  with  the  coal  formation,  with  pyritous  and  aluminous  slates,  sal  gem, 
and  some  other  minerals  of  the  secondary  strata,  the  borer  is  employed  with  advantage  to 
ascertain  their  nature.  This  mode  of  investigation  is  economical,  and  gives,  in  such 
cases,  a  tolerably  exact  insight  into  the  riches  of  the  interior.  The  method  of  using  the 
borer  has  been  described  under  Artesian  Wells. 

Or  MINING  IN   PARTICULAB. 

The  mode  of  working  mines  is  two-fold ;  by  open  excavations,  and  subterranean* 

Workings  in  the  open  air  present  few  difficulties,  and  occasion  little  expense,  unless 
when  pushed  to  a  great  depth.  They  are  always  preferred  for  working  deposites  little 
distant  from  the  surface;  where,  in  fact,  other  methods  cannot  be  resorted  to,  if  the 
substance  to  be  raised  be  covered  with  incoherent  matters.  The  only  rules  to  be 
observed  are,  to  arrange  the  workings  in  terraces,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  cutting  down  of 
the  earth ;  to  transport  the  ores  and  the  rubbish  to  their  destination  at  the  least  possible 
expense ;  and  to  guard  against  the  crumbling  down  of  the  sides.  With  the  latter  view, 
they  ought  to  have  a  suitable  slope,  or  to  be  propped  by  timbers  whenever  they  arc  not 
quite  solid. 

Open  working*  are  employed  for  valuble  clays,  sands,  as  also  for  the  alluvial  soils  of 
diamonds,  gold,  and  oxyde  of  tin,  bog  iron  ores,  &c,  limestones,  gypsums,  building  stones, 
roofing  slates,  masses  of  rock  salt  in  some  situations,  and  certain  deposites  of  ores,  partic- 
ularly the  specular  iron  of  the  island  of  Elba;  the  masses  of  stanniferous  granite  of 
Gayer ,  Mtenberg,  and  Seyffen,  in  the  Ertzgeberge,  a  chain  of  mountains  between  Saxony 
and  Bohemia ;  the  thick  veins  or  masses  of  black  oxyde  of  iron  of  Nord march,  Danne- 
mora,  &c,  in  Sweden ;  the  mass  of  cupreous  pyrites  of  Rseraas,  near  Diontheim  in 
Norway ;  several  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  gold  in  the  Ural  mountains,  &c. 

Subterranean  workings  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  five  classes,  viz. : — 

1.  Veins,  or  beds,  much  inclined  to  the  horizon,  having  a  thickness  of  at  least  two 
yards. 

2.  Beds  of  slight  inclination,  or  nearly  horizontal,  the  power  or  thickness  of  which 
does  not  exceed  two  yards. 

3.  Beds  of  great  thickness,  but  slightly  inclined. 

4.  Veins,  or  beds  highly  inclined,  of  great  thickness. 

5.  Masses  of  considerable  magnitude  in  all  their  dimensions. 

Subterranean  mining  requires  two  very  distinct  classes  of  workings;  the  preparatory) 
and  those  for  extraction. 

The  preparatory  consist  in  galleries,  or  in  pits  and  galleries  destined  to  conduct  the 
miner  to  the  point  most  proper  for  attacking  the  deposite  of  ore,  for  tracing  it  all  round 
this  point,  for  preparing  chambers  of  excavation,  and  for  concerting  neasures  with  a 
view  to  the  circulation  of  air,  the  discharge  of  waters,  and  the  transport  of  the  extracted 
minerals. 

If  the  vein  or  bed  in  question  be  placed  in  a  mountain,  and  if  its  direction  forms  a 
very  obtuse  angle  with  the  line  of  the  slope,  the  miner  begins  by  opening  in  its  side,  at 
the  lowest  possible  level,  a  gallery  of  elongation,  which  serves  at  once  to  give  issue  to 
the  waters,  to  explore  the  deposite  through  a  considerable  extent,  and  then  to  follow  it 
.  in  another  direction;  but  to  commence  the  real  mining  operations,  he  pierces  either 
shafts  or  galleries,  according  to  the  slope  of  the  deposite,  across  the  first  gallery. 

For  a  stratum  little  inclined  to  the  horizon,  placed  beneath  a  plain,  the  first  thing  is 
to  pierce  two  vertical  shafts,  which  are  usually  made  to  arrive  at  two  points  in  the  same 
line  of  slope,  and  a  gallery  is  driven  to  unite  them.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  sake 
of  circulation  of  air  that  these  two  pits  are  sunk ;  one  of  them,  which  is  also  destined 
for  the  drainage  of  the  waters,  should  reach  the  lowest  point  of  the  intended  workings. 
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If  a  vein  is  intersected  by  transverse  ones,  the  shafts  are  placed  so  as  to  follow,  or,  at 
least,  to  cat  through  the  intersections.  When  the  mineral  ores  lie  in  nearly  vertical 
masses,  it  is  right  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possit?*,  sinking  pits  into  their  interior.  These 
should  rather  be  perforated  atone  side  of  their  floor,  even  at  some  considerable  distance,  to 
avoid  all  risk  of  crumbling  the  ores  into  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  overwhelming  the  workmen. 

With  a  vein  of  less  than  two  yards  thick,  as  soon  as  the  preparatory  labors  have 
brought  the  miners  to  the  point  of  the  vein  from  which  the  ulterior  workings  are  to 
ramify,  whenever  a  circulation  of  air  has  been  secured,  and  an  outlet  to  the  water  and 
the  matters  mined,  the  first  object  is  to  divide  the  mass  of  ore  into  lar?e  parallelepi- 
peds, by  means  of  oblong  galleries,  pierced  20  or  25  yards  below  one  another,  with  pit*? 
of  communication  opened  up,  30,  40,  or  50  yards  asunder,  which  follow  the  slope  ot 
the  rein.  These  galleries  and  shafts  are  usually  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  vein,  unless 
when  it  is  very  narrow,  in  which  case  it  is  requisite  to  cut  out  a  portion  of  the  roof  or 
the  floor.  Sach  workings  serve  at  once  the  purposes  of  mining,  by  affording  a  portion 
of ore,  and  the  complete  investigation  of  the  nature  and  riches  of  the  vein,  a  certain 
extent  of  which  is  thus  prepared  before  removing  the  cubical  masses.  It  is  proper  to 
advance  first  of  all,  in  this  manner,  to  the  greatest  distance  from  the  central  point  which 
can  be  mined  with  economy,  and  afterwards  to  remove  the  parallelopiped  blocks,  in  work- 
ing back  to  that  point. 

This  latter  operation  may  be  carried  on  in  two  different  ways ;  of  which  one  consists 
ia  attacking  the  ore  from  above,  and  another  from  below.  In  either  case,  the  excava- 
tions are  disposed  in  steps  similar  to  a  stair  upon  their  upper  or  under  fide.  The  first  is 
styled  a  working  in  direct  or  descending  steps ;  and  the  second  a  working  in  revern,  or 
ascending  steps. 

I.  Soppose,  for  example,  that  the  post  N,JSg.  947,  included  between  the  horizontal 
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pBery  a  c  and  the  shaft  A  b,  is  to  be  excavated  by  direct  steps,  a  workman  stationed 
upon  a  scaffold  at  the  point  a,  which  forms  the  angle  between  the  shaft  and  the  elong- 
ated drift,  attacks  the  rock  in  front  of  him  and  beneath  his  feet.  Whenever  he  has  cut 
sat  a  parallelopiped  (a  rectangular  mass),  of  from  four  to  six  yards  broad,  and  two  yards 
sign,  a  second  miner  is  set  to  work  upon  a  scaffold  at  a',  two  yards  beneath  the  first, 
who,  in  like  manner,  excavates  the  rock  under  his  feet  and  before  him.  As  soon  as  the 
second  miner  has  removed  a  post  of  four  or  six  yards  in  width,  by  two  in  height,  a  third 
begins  upon  a  scaffold  at  a"  to  work  out  a  third  step.  Thus,  as  many  workmen  are 
earatoyed  as  there  are  steps  to  be  made  between  the  two  oblong  horizontal  galleries 
which  extend  above  and  below  the  mass  to  be  excavated ;  and  since  they  all  proceed 
simkaneoasly,  they  continue  working  in  similar  positions,  in  floors,  over  each  other,  as 
upon  a  stair  with  very  long  wide  steps.  As  they  advance,  the  miners  construct  before 
then  wooden  floors  e  c  c  c,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  rubbish  which  each 
workman  extracts  from  his  own  step.  This  floor,  which  should  be  very  solid,  serves 
also  for  wheeling  ont  his  barrow  filled  with  ore.  The  round  billets  which  sup- 
port the  planks  sustain  the  roof  or  the  wall  of  the  mineral  vein  or  bed  under 
operalioa.  If  the  rubbish  be  very  considerable,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  floor 
Blanks  are  lost.  However  strongly  they  may  be  made,  as  they  cannot  be  repaired, 
they  sooner  or  later  give  way  under  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  rubbish ;  and  as  all 
Ike  weight  is  borne  by  the  roof  of  the  oblong  gallery  underneath,  this  must  be  suffi- 
ciently timbered.  By  this  ingenious  plan,  a  great  many  miners  may  go  to  work 
together  upon  a  vein  without  mutual  interference ;  as  the  portions  which  they  detach 
am  always  two  faces  at  least  free,  they  are  consequently  more  easily  separable,  either 
Vol,  £L  12 
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with  gunpowder  or  with  the  pick.  Should  the  vein  be  more  than  a  yard  thick,  or  if  iu 
substance  be  very  refractory,  two  miners  are  set  upon  each  step,  b  bbb  indicate  the 
quadrangular  masses  that  are  cut  out  successively  downwards ;  and  1  1,  2  2,  3  3,  for- 
wards ;  the  lines  of  small  circles  are  the  sections  of  the  ends  of  the  billets  which  support 
the  floors. 
2.  To  attack  a  mass  Y,fig.  948,  a  scaffold  m  is  erected  in  one  of  its  terminal  pits  p  r, 
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at  the  level  of  fne  ceiling  of  the  gallery  a  a',  where  it  terminates  belo#.  A  miner 
placed  on  this  scaffold,  cuts  off  at  the  angle  of  this  mass  a  parallelopiped  1,  from  one 
to  two  yards  high,  by  six  or  eight  long.  When  he  has  advanced  thus  far,  there  is 
placed  in  the  same  pit,  upon  another  scaffold  m',  a  second  miner,  who  attacks  the  vein 
above  the  roof  of  the  first  cutting,  and  bews  down,  above  the  parallelopiped  1,  a  paral- 
lelopiped'of  the  same  dimensions  1',  while  the  first  is  taking  out  another  2,  in  advance  of 
1.  When  the  second  miner  has  gone  forward  6  or  8  yards,  a  third  is  placed  also  in  the 
same  pit.  He  commences  the  third  step,  while  the  first  two  miners  are  pushing  forwards 
theirs,  and  so  in  succession. 

In  this  mode  of  working,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  it  is  requisite  to  support  the 
rubbish  and  the  walls  of  the  vein.  For  the  first  object,  a  single  floor  awn,  may  be  suf- 
ficient, constructed  above  the  lower  gallery,  substantial  enough  to  bear  all  the  rubbish, 
as  well  as  the  miners.  In  certain  cases,  an  arched  roof  may  be  substituted ;  and  in 
others,  several  floors  are  laid  at  different  heights.  The  sides  of  the  vein  are  supported 
by  means  of  pieces  of  wood  fixed  between  them  perpendicularly  to  their  planes.  Some- 
times, in  the  middle  of  the  rubbish,  small  pits  are  left  at  regular  distances  apart,  through 
which  the  workmen  throw  the  ore  coarsely  picked,  down  into  the  lower  gallery.  The 
rubbish  occasionally  forms  a  slope///,  so  high  that  miners  placed  upon  it  can  work 
conveniently.  When  the  rich  portions  are  so  abundant  as  to  leave  too  little  rubbish  to 
make  such  a  sloping  platform,  the  miners  plant  themselves  upon  moveable  floors,  which 
they  carry  forward  along  with  the  excavations. 

These  two  modes  of  working  in  the  step-form,  have  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages ;  and  each  is  preferred  to  the  other  according  to  circumstances. 

In  the  descending  workings,  or  in  direct  steps,  Jig .  714,  the  miner  is  placed  on  the  very 
mass  or  substance  of  the  vein ;  he  works  commodiously  before  him  ;  he  is  not  exposed 
to  the  splinters  which  may  fly  off  from  the  roof;  but  by  this  plan  he  is  obliged  to  employ 
a  great  deal  of  timber  to  sustain  the  rubbish ;  and  the  wood  is  fixed  for  ever. 

In  the  ascending  workings,  or  in  reversed  step*,  fig.  715,  the  miner  is  compelled  to  work 
In  the  re-entering  angle  formed  between  the  roof  and  the  front  wall  of  his  excavation,  a 
posture  sometimes  oppressive ;  but  the  weight  of  the  ore  conspires  with  his  efforts  to 
make  it  fall.  He  employs  less  timber  than  in  the  working*  with  direct  step*.  The  sort- 
i*g  of  the  ore  is  more  difficult  than  in  the  descending  working,  because  the  rich  ore  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  heap  of  rubbish  on  which  it  falls. 

When  seams  of  diluvium  or  gravel-mud  occur  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  vein,  or  on 
both,  they  render  the  quarrying  of  the  ore  more  easy,  by  affording  the  means  of  uncover- 
ing the  mass  to  be  cut  down,  upon  an  additional  face. 

Should  the  vein  be  very  narrow,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  sterile  rock 
which  encloses  it,  in  order  to  give  the  work  a  sufficient  width  to  enable  the  miner  to  ad- 
vance. If,  in  this  case,  the  vein  be  quite  distinct  from  the  rock,  the  labor  may  be  facili- 
tated, as  well  as  the  separation  of  the  ore,  by  disengaging  the  vein,  on  one  of  its  faces, 
through  a  certain  extent,  the  rock  being  attacked  separately.  This  operation  is  called 
stripping  the  vein.  When  H  is  thus  uncovered,  a  shot  of  gunpowder  is  sufficient  to  detach 
a  great  mass  of  it,  unmixed  with  sterile  stones. 

By  the  methods  now  described,  only  those  parallelepipeds  are  cut  out,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  wlych  present  indications  of  richness  adequate  to  yield  a  prospect  of  benefit. 
In  other  cases,  it  is  enough  to  follow  out  the  threads  of  ore  which  occur,  by  workings 
'  s  in  their  direction. 
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TV  miner  in  searching  within  the  crust  of  the  earth  for  the  riches  which  it  conceals, 
v  exposed  to  many  dangers.  The  rocks  amidst  which  he  digs  are  seldom  or  net  er  entire, 
let  are  almost  always  traversed  by  clefts  in  various  directions,  so  that  impending  frag- 
nnts  threaten  to  fall  and  crush  him  at  every  mutant.  He  is  even  obliged  at  times  to  cut 
through  rotten  friable  rocks  or  alluvial  loams.  Fresh  atmospheric  air  follows  him  with 
difficulty  in  the  narrow  channels  which  he  lays  open  before  him ;  and  the  waters  whicl 
circulate  in  the  subterranean  seams  and  fissures  filter  incessantly  into  his  excavation,  and 
lead  to  fill  it.  Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  means  he  employs  to  escape  from  these 
three  dasses  of  dangers. 

I.  Of  the  timbering  of  excavations. — The  ^excavations  of  mines  are  divisible  into 
three  principal  species ;  shafts,  galleries,  and  chambers.  When  the  width  of  tftese  exca- 
vations is  inconsiderable,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  shafts  and  galleries,  their  sides 
eta  sometimes  stand  upright  of  themselves ;  but  more  frequently  they  require  to  be 
propped  cr  stayed  by  billets  of  wood,  or  by  walls  built  with  bricks  or  stones ;  or  even 
sr  staffing  the  space  with  rubbish.  These  three  kinds  of  support  are  called  timbering, 
voting,  nadjUHng  up. 

Timbering  is  most  used,  ft  varies  in  form  for  the  three  species  of  excavations,  accord- 
in?  to  the  solidity  of  the  walls  which  it  is  destined  to  sustain. 

In  a  gallery,  for  example,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  support  merely  the  roof,  by  means 
■  f  joists  placed  across,  bearing  at  thefr  two  ends  in  the  rock ;  or  the  roof  and  the  two 
vails  by  means  of  an  upper  joist  s,  fig?  949,  which  is  then  called  a  cap  or  cornice  beam, 
resting  on  two  lateral  upright  posts  or  stanchions,  a  b, 
to  which  a  slight  inclination  towards  each  other  is  given, 
so  that  they  approach  a  little  at  the  top,  and  rest  entirely 
upon  the  floor.  At  times,  only  one  of  the  walls  and  the 
roof  need  support.  This  case  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  pipe  veins.  Pillars  are  then  set  up  only  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  the  joists  rest  in  holes  of  the  rock.  It 
may  happen  that  the  floor  of  the  gallery  shall  not  be 
sufficiently  firm  to  afford  a  sure  foundation  to  the  stand- 
ards ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  them  rest  on  a 
horizontal  piece  called  the  sole.  This  is  timbering  with 
complete  frames.  The  upright  posts  are  usually  set 
directly  on  the  sole ;  but  the  extremities  of  the  cap  or 
ceiling,  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  standards,  are  mortised 
in  such  a  manner  that  these  cannot  come  nearer,  whereby 
the  cap  shall  possess  its  whole  force  of  resistance.  In 
finale  and  shivery  rocks  there  is  put  behind  these  beams,  both  upon  the  ceiling  and  the 
adrs,/adag  boards,  which  are  planks  placed  horizontally,  or  spars  of  cleft  wood,  set  so 
doee  togetaer  as  to  leave  no  interval.  They  are  called  fascines  in  French.  In  ordinary 
grand,  the  miner  puts  up  these  planks  in  proportion  as  he  goes  forwards ;  but  in  a  loose 
ml,  such  as  sand  or  gravel,  he  must  mount  them  a  little  in  advance.  He  then  drives 
into  the  mass  behind  the  wooden  frame-work,  thick  but  sharp-pointed  planks  or  stakes, 
sad  which,  in  fact,  form  the  sides  of  the  cavity,  which  he  proceeds  to  excavate.  Their 
one  extremity  is  thus  supported  by  the  earth  in  which  it  is  thrust,  and  their  other  end  by 
the  hst  framing.  Whenever  the  miner  gets  sufficiently  on,  he  sustains  the  walls  by  a 
sew  frame.  The  size  of  the  timber,  as  well  as  the  distance  between  the  frames  or  stan- 
cUsat,  depends  on  the  degree  of  pressure  to  be  resisted. 

When  a  gallery  is  to  serve  at  once  for  several  distinct  purposes,  a  greater  height  is 
given  to  it ;  and  a  flooring  is  laid  on  it  at  a  certain  level.  If,  for  example,  a  gallery  if 
to  be  employed,  both  for  the  transport  of  the  ores  and  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  a 
faor  e  e,jig.  715,  is  constructed  above  the  bottom,  over  which  the  carriages  are  wheeled, 
asd  under  which  the  waters  are  discharged. 

The  timbering  of  shafts  varies  in  form,  as  well  as  that  of  galleries,  according  to  the 
satare  and  the  locality  of  the  ground  which  they  traverse,  and  the  purposes  which 
they  are  meant  to  serve.  The  shafts  intended  to  be  stayed  with  timber  are  usually 
•Hare  or  rectangular,  because  this  form,  in  itself  more  convenient  for  the  miner,  renders 
the  execution  of  the  timbering  more  easy.  The  wood-work  consists  generally  of 
rectangular  frames,  the  spars  of  which  are  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  placed 
«  a  distance  asunder  of  from  a  yard  to  a  yard  and  a  half.  The  spurs  are  never  placed 
b  contact,  except  when  the  pressure  of  the  earth  and  the  waters  is  very  great.  The 
■ieces  composing  the  frames  are  commonly  united  by  a  half-check,  and  the  longer  of 
the  two  pieces  extends  often  beyond  the  angles,  to  be  rested  in  the  rock.  Whether  the 
shaft  b  vertical  or  inclined,  the  frame-work  is  always  placed  so  that  its  plane  may  be 
Perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  pit  It  happens  sometimes  in  inclined  shafts  that  there 
are  only  two  sides,  or  even  a  single  one,  which  needs  to  be  propped.  These  are  stayed 
by  means  of  cross  beams,  which  rest  at  their  two  ends  in  the  rock.    When  the  frames 
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do  not  touch  one  another,  strong  planks  or  stakes  are  fastened  behind  them  to  sustain 
the  ground.  To  these  planks  the  frames  are  firmly  connected,  so  that  they  cannot  slid*. 
In  this  case  the  whole  limbering  will  be  supported,  when  the  lower  frame  is  solidly  fixed, 
or  when  the  pieces  from  above  pass  by  its  angles  to  be  abutted  upon  the  ground. 

In  the  laige  rectangular  shafts,  which  serve  at  once  for  extracting  the  ores,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  waters,  and  the  descent  of  the  workmen,  the  spaces  destined  for  these  sev- 
eral purports  are  in  general  separated  by  partitions,  which  also  serve  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  timberings,  by  acting  as  buttresses  to  the  planks  in  the  long  sides  of  the 
frame-work.  Occasionally  a  partition  separates  the  ascending  from  the  descending  bas- 
ket, to  prevent  their  jostling. — Lastly,  particular  passages  are  left  for  ventillation. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  the  wood  shall  retain  its  whole  force,  only  those  pieces  are 
squared  which  absolutely  require  it.  The  spars  of  the  frames  in  shafts  and  galleries  arc 
deprived  merely  of  their  bark,  which  by  holding  moisture,  would  accelerate  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  wood.    The  alburnum  of  oak  is  also  removed. 

Resinous  woods,  like  the  pine,  last  much  shorter  than  the  oak,  the  beech,  and  the 
cherry-tree  ?  though  the  larch  is  used  with  advantage.  The  oak  has  been  known  to  last 
upwards  of  40  years ;  while  the  resinous  woods  decay  frequently  in  10.  The  fresher  the 
air  in  mines,  the  more  durable  is  the  timbering. 

The  marginal  fig*.  950,  961  represent  two  vertical  sections  of  a  shaft,  the  one  at  right 
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angles  to  the  other,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  mode  of  sustaining  the  walls  of  the 
excavation  by  timbering.  It  is  copied  from  an  actual  mine  in  the  Hartz.  There  we  may 
observe  the  spaces  allotted  to  the  descent  of  the  miners  by 
ladders,  to  the  drainage  of  the  waters  by  pumps  p,  and  rods  f, 
and  to  the  extraction  of  the  mineral  substances  by  the  baskets 
b.  a,  by  c,f>  h,  kf  various  cross  timbers  j  a,  c,  k,  upright  do. ; 
a,  pump  cistern ;  v,  w,  corve-ways.  The  shafts  here  shown, 
are  excavated  in  the  line  of  the  vein  itself, — the  rock  enclosing 
it  being  seen  in  the  second  figure. 

In  a  great  many  mines  it  is  found  advantageous  to  support 
the  excavations  by  brick  or  stone  buildings,  constructed 
either  with  or  without  mortar.  These  constructions  are 
often  more  costly  than  wooden  ones,  but  they  last  much 
longer,  and  need  fewer  repairs.  They  are  employed  instead 
of  timberings,  to  support  the  walls  and  roof  of  galleries,  to 
line  the  sides  of  shafts,  and  to  bear  up  the  roofs  of  excava- 
tions. 

Sometimes  the  two  sides  of  a  gallery  are  lined  with  ver- 
tical walls,  and  its  roof  is  supported  by  an  ogee  vault,  or  an 
arch.  If  the  sides  of  the  mine  are  solid,  a  simple  arch  is 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  roof,  and  at  other  times  the  whole  surface  of  a  gallery  is  formed  of 
a  single  elliptic  vault,  the  great  axis  of  which  is  vertical ;  and  the  bottom  is  surmounted 
by  a  wooden  plank,  under  which  the  waters  run  off;  see  jig.  961. 

Walled  shafts  also  are  sometimes  constructed  in  a  circular  or  elliptic  form,  which  is 
better  adapted  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  earth  and  waters.  Rectangular  shafts  of  all 
dimensions,  however,  are  frequently  walled. 

The  sides  of  an  excavation  may  also  be  supported  by  filling  it  completely  with  rubbish. 
Wherever  the  sides  need  to  be  supported  for  some  time  without  the  necessity  of  passing 
along  them,  it  is  often  more  economical  to  stuff  them  up  with  rubbish,  than  to  keep  up 
their  supports.  In  the  territory  of  Liege,  for  example,  there  have  been  shafts  thus  filled 
up  for  several  centuries ;  and  which  are  found  to  be  quite  entire  when  they  are  emptied. 
The  rubbish  is  also  useful  for  forming  roads  among  steep  strata,  for  closing  air-holes,  and 
forming  canals  of  ventilation. 

Fig$.  952,  968,  954  represent  the  principal  kinds  of  mason-work  employed  in  the 
galleries  and  shafts  of  mines.  Fig.  955  exhibits  the  walling  in  of  the  cage  of  an  over- 
snot  water  wheel,  as  mounted  within  a  mine.    Before  beginning  to  build,  an  exes* 
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ration  large  enough  must  be  made  in  the  gallery  to  leave  a  space  three  feet  and  a  half 
high  for  the  workmen  to  stand  in,  after  the  brick-work  is  completed.  Between  the 
two  opposite  sides,  cross  beams  of  wood  must  be  fixed  at  certain  distances,  as  chords 
of  the  vault,  orer  which  the  rock  mast  be  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  arch-stones, 
and  the  centring  must  then  be  placed,  covered  with  deals  to  receive  the  txntttotrt, 
beginning  at  the  flanks  and  ending  witli  the  key-stone.  When  the  vault  is  finished 
through  a  certain  extent,  the  interval  between  the  arch  and  .the  rock  must  be  rammed 
full  of  rubbish,  leaving  passages,  if  necessary,  through  it  and  the  arch,  for  currents 
of  water. 

In  walling  galleries,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  direction  of  the  pressure,  and  ta 
build  vertically  or  with  a  slope  accordingly.  Should  the  pressure  be  equal  in  all 
directions,  a  closed  vault,  like  fig.  962,  should  be  formed.  For  walls  not  far  from  the 
vertical,  salient  or  buttressed  arches  are  employed,  as  shown  in  fig.  953,  called  in 
German  tiber$prmg€*de  bogen ;  for  other  cases,  twin-arches  are  preferred,  with  an  upright 
wall  between. 

Fig.  954  is  a  transverse  section  of  a  walled  drain-gallery,  from  the  grand  gallery  of 
the  Hartz ;  see  tisofig.  955.    a  is  the  rock,  which  needs  to  be  supported  only  at  the  sides 


and  top;  6,  the  mason  work,  a  curve  formed  of  the  three  circular  arcs  upon  one  level  I 
c,  the  floor  for  the  water-course.  Fig.  962  is  a  cross  section  of  a  walled  gallery,  as  at 
8ehneeberg,  Rothenbure,  Idria,  fcc ;  d,  is  the  rock,  which  is  not  solid  either  at  the  flanks, 
roof,  or  floor;  c,  the  elliptic  mason  work  ;  /,  the  wooden  floor  for  the  wagons,  which  is 
•ometimes,  however,  arched  in  brick  to  allow  of  a  water-course  beneath  it. 

Fig.  953  shows  two  vertical  projections  of  a  portion  of  a  walled  shaft  with  buttresses, 
as  built  at  the  mine  Vattr  Abraham,  near  Marienberg.  J  is  a  section  in  the  direction  of 
the  vein  g  a,  to  show  the  roof  of  the  shaft,  i,  a  section  exhibiting  the  slope  of  the  vein 
g  a,  into  which  the  shaft  is  sunk ;  m  is  the  wall  of  the  vein ;  k  is  the  roof  of  the  same 
vein;  a,  buttresses  resting  upon  the  flanks  of  the  shaft;  /r,  great  arcs  on  which  the  but- 
tresses bear ;  y,  vertical  mason  work  ;  x,  a  wall  which  divides  the  shaft  into  two  compart- 
ments, of  which  the  larger,  p,  is  that  for  extracting  the  ore,  and  the  smaller  for  the  drain- 
ing and  descent  of  the  miners. 

Fig.  955,  c  d  is  the  shaft  in  which  the  vertical  crank-rods  e  g,  e  d,  move  up  and 
down,  f,  is  a  double  hydraulic  wheel,  which  can  be  stopped  at  pleasure  by  a  brake 
mounted  upon  the  machine  of  extraction,  g,  is  the  drum  of  the  gig  or  whim  for  raising 
the  con* j  or  tubs  (tonne*)  ;  h,  is  the  level  of  the  ground,  with  the  carpentry  which  sup- 
ports the  whim  and  its  roof,  k,  is  the  key-stone  of  the  ogee  arch  which  covers  the 
water-wheel ;  a,  is  the  opening  or  window,  traversed  by  the  extremity  of  the  driving 
shaft,  upon  each  side  of  the  water-wheel,  through  which  a  workman  may  enter  to  adjust 
or  repair  it ;  i  6,  line  of  conduits  for  the  streams  of  water  which  fall  upon  the  hydraulic 
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wheel ,  cf  g ,  double  crank  with  rods,  whose  motion  is  taken  off  the  left  side  of  the  wheel; 
«,  d,  the  same  upon  the  right  side.    The  distance  from  h  to  f  is  about  22  yards. 

Figs.  956, 957  present  iwo  vertical  sections  of  the  shaft  of  a  mine  walled,  liice  the  roof 
of  a  cavern,  communicating  with  the  galleries  of  the  roof  and  the  wall  of  the  vein,  and 
well  arranged  for  both  the  extraction  of  the  ore,  and  the  descent  of  the  miners.  The 
vertical  partition  of  the  shaft  for  separating  the  passage  for  the  corves  or  tubs  from  the 
ladders  is  omitted  in  the  figure,  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

In  Jig.  956,  a,  b  are  the  side  walls  supported  upon  the  buttresses  c  and  v ;  in  fie.  957, 
e  is  the  masonry  of  the  wall,  borne  upon  the  arch  f  at  the  entrance  to  a  gallery ;  "be 
continuation  being  at  o,  which  is  sustained  by  a  similar  arch  built  lower. 

I,  is  the  vault  arch  of  the  roof,  supported  upon  another  vault  m,  which  presents  a  double 
curvature,  at  the  entrance  of  a  gallery;  at  h  is  the  continuation  of  the  arch  or  vault  L, 
which  underneath  is  supported  in  like  manner  at  the  entrance  of  a  lower  gallery. 

a  by  c  dtfig.  956,  are  small  upright  sruide-bars  or  rods  for  one  of  the  corves,  or  kibbles. 
ef>ght  ar*  similar  guide-bars  for  the  other  corf. 

I I,  are  cross-bars  of  wood,  which  support  the  stays  of  the  ladders  of  descent. 
k  k,  are  also  cross-bars  by  which  the  guide-rods  are  secured. 

/,  a  corf,  or  extraction  kibble,  furnished  with  friction  rollers;  the  other  corf  is  supposed 
to  be  drawn  up  to  a  higher  level,  in  the  other  vertical  passage. 


956 
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Fig*.  958,  959  represent  in  a  vertical  section  the  mode  of  limbering  the  galleries  of  the 
silver  and  lead  mines  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Hartz.  Fig.  958  shows  the  plan  viewed 
from^  above.  Upon  the  roof  of  the  timbering,  the  workman  throws  the  waste  rubbish, 
and  in  the  empty  space  below,  which  is  shaded  black,  he  transports  in  his  wagons  or 
wheelbarrows  the  ores  towards  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  Fig.  959  is  the  cross  section  of 
the  gallery.  In  the  two  figures,  a  represents  the  rock,  and  b  the  timbering ;  round  which 
there  is  a  garniture  of  small  spars  or  lathes  for  the  purpose  of  drainage  and  ventilation, 
with  the  view  of  promoting  the  durability  of  the  wood-work. 
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TV  working  of  mineral*  by  tne  mast  is  well  exemplified  a  few  leagues  to  the  north  of 
Sem,  near  the  village  of  Mil  sen,  in  a  mine  of  iron  and  other  metals,  called  St'ihlberg, 
viica  form*  the  main  wealth  of  the  country.  The  plan  of  working  is  termed  the  excava- 
tiamef  *  direct  or  tronsttrse  meua.  It  shows  in  its  upper  part  the  danger  of  bad  mining^ 
and  ia  its  inferior  portion,  the  regular  workings,  by  whose  means  art  has  eventually  pre- 
vested  the  destruction  of  a  precious  mineral  depositc. 

Fif.  960  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  bed  of  ore,  which  is  a  direct  mass  of  spatntxv 


in,  contained  in  transition  rock  (graywacke).  a,  a,  a,  are  pillars  of  rhe  eparry  ore, 
reserved  to  support  the  successive  stages  or  floors,  which  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c ; 
».*,*,  are  excavations  worked  in  the  ore ;  which  exhibit  at  the  present  day  several 
floor*  of  arches,  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  according  to  the  localities.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  where  the  metallic  deposile  forms  one  entire  mass,  rich  in  spat  hose  iron 
ore  of  good  quality,  there  is  generally  given  to  the  vaults  a  height  of  three  fathoms ; 
leaving  a  thickness  over  the  roof  of  two  fathoms,  on  account  of  the  numerous  fissures 
wkjeh  pervade  the  mass.  But  where  this  mass  is  divided  into  three  principal  branches, 
the  roof  of  the  vaults  has  only  a  fathom  and  a  half  of  thickness,  while  the  excavation  is 
three  fathoms  and  a  half  high.  In  the  actual  state  of  the  workings,  it  may  be  estimated 
fat  from  all  this  direct  mass,  there  is  obtained  no  more  out  of  every  floor  than  one 
tiini  of  the  mineral.  Two  thirds  remain  as  labors  of  reserve,  which  may  be  resumed 
at  some  fotore  day,  in  consequence  of  the  regularity  and  the  continuation  of  the  subter- 
raaeaa  workings,  e  is  a  shaft  for  extraction,  communicating  below  with  the  gallery  oT 
eflnx  k  ;  k  is  an  upper  gallery  of  drainage,  which  runs  in  different  directions  (one  only 
beta*  visible  in  this  section)  over  a  length  of  400  fathoms.  The  lower  gallery  k  runs 
$46  fathoms  in  a  straight  line.  The  mine  of  Stahlberg  has  furnished  annually  on  an 
*.  average  since  1760  about  25,000  cubic  feet  (French)  of  an  excellent  spathose  ore  of  iron. 
at  a,  represents  the  mass  of  sparry  iron. 
Figs.  961,  962,  963  represent  the  cross  system  of  mining,  which  consists  in  forming 
galleries  through  a  mineral  deposite,  from  its  wall  or  floor 
towards  its  roof,  and  not,  as  usual,  in  the  direction  of  its 
length.  This  mode  was  contrived  towards  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  for  working  the  very  thick  veins  of  the 
Schemnitz  mine  in  Hungary,  and  it  is  now  employed  with 
m  advantage  in  many  places,  particularly  at  Idria  in  Carniola. 
^  In  the  two  sections  Jigs.  961,  963,  as  well  as  in  the  ground 
^  plan  Jig.  962,  the  wall  is  denoted  by  in  m,  and  the  roof  by  /  I. 
-— ~  A  first  gallery  of  prolongation  e  f,  fig.  963,  being  formed  te 
the  wall,  transverse  cuts,  a  a,  are  next  established  at  right  angles  to  this  gallery,  so  that 
between  every  two  there  may  be  room  enough  to  place  three  others,  6,  cy  b,fig.  962.  From 
each  of  the  cuts  a,  ore  is  procured  by  advancing  with  the  hejp  of  timbering,  till  the 
roof  t  be  reached.  When  this  is  done,  these  first  cuts  a,  are  filled  up  with  rubbish,  laid 
upon  pieces  of  timber  with  which  the  ground  is  covered,  so  that  if  eventually  it  should 
he  wished  to  mine  underneath,  no  downfall  of  detritus  is  to  be  feared.  These  heaps 
of  rubbish  rise  only  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  cuts  a,  in  order  that  the 
working  of  the  upper  story  may  be  easier,  the  bed  of  ore  being  there  already  laid  open 
•poo  its  lower  face. 

In  proportion  as  the  cuts  o,  ot  the  first  story  e  p,  are  thus  filled  up,  the  greater  part 
of  the  timbering  is  withdrawn,  and  made  use  of  elsewhere.  The  intermediate  cuts 
%  c,  by  are  next  mined  in  like  manner,  either  beginning  with  the  cuts  c,  or  the  cuts  6,  ac- 
cording to  the  localities.  From  fig.  962  it  appears  that  the  working  may  be  so  ar- 
langed,  that  in  case  of  necessity,  there  may  be  always  between  two  cuts  in  activity  the 
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distance  of  three  cuts,  either  not  made,  or  filled  up  with  rubbish.  Hence,  all  the  portion 
«f  the  bed  of  ore  may  be  removed,  which  corresponds  to  a  first  story  £  r,Jig.  963,  and  this 
portion  is  replaced  by  rubbish. 


962 


The  exploration  of  the  upper  stories  *'  f',  e*  fs,  es  r3,  is  now  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner;  with  which  view  shafts  h  to,  k  fr3,  are  formej  from  below  upwards  in  the  wall 
m  of  the  deposite,  and  from  these  shafts  oblong  galleries  proceed,  established  successively 
on  a  level  with  the  stories  thus  raised  over  one  another.  See  Jig.  963.  The  following 
objects  may  be  specified  in  the  figures : — 


a  a,  the  first  cuts  filled  up  with  rubbish,  upon  the  first  story  £  r,Jig.  962. 

b  b,  other  cuts  subsequently  filled  up,  upon  the  same  story. 

c,  the  cut  actually  working. 

dy  the  front  of  the  cut,  or  place  of  actual  excavation  of  the  mineral  deposite, 

«,  masses  of  the  barren  rock,  reserved  in  the  cutting,  as  pillars  of  safety. 

/,  galleries,  by  means  of  which  the  workmen  may  turn  round  the  mass  e,  in  order  to 
form,  in  the  roof  f,  an  excavation  in  the  direction  of  the  deposite. 

g,  rubbish  behind  the  mass  «. 

k  fc,  two  shafts  leading  from  the  first  story  e  f,  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  workings,  as 
already  stated. 

m,  the  wall,  and  t  the  roof  of  the  mineral  bed. 

In  the  second  story  e'  f',  the  gallery  of  prolongation  r',fig8.  961  and  963,1s  not  entirely 
perforated ;  but  it  is  further  advanced  than  that  of  the  third  story,  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
more  than  the  gallery  of  the  fourth. 

From  this  arrangement  there  is  produced  upon  Jig.  963  the  general  aspect  of  a  working 
by  reversed  steps. 

Whenever  the  workings  of  the  cuts  c  in  the  first  story  are  finished,  those  of  the  second, 
cr*  a',  may  be  begun  in  the  second ;  and  thus  by  mounting  from  story  to  story,  the  whole 
deposite  of  ore  may  be  taken  out  and  replaced  with  rubbish.  One  great  advantage  of  this 
method  is,  that  nothing  is  lost ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  The  facilities  offered  by  the 
system  of  cross  workings  for  disposing  of  the  rubbish,  most  frequently  a  nuisance  to  the 
miner,  and  expensive  to  get  rid  of,  the  solidity  which  it  procures  by  the  banking  up,  the 
consequent  economy  of  timbering,  and  saving  of  expense  in  the  excavation  of  the  rock, 
reckoning  from  the  second  story,  are  so  many  important  circumstances  which  recommend 
this  mode  of  mining.  Sometimes,  indeed,  rubbish  may  be  wanted  to  fill  up,  but  this  may 
always  be  procured  by  a  few  accessory  perforations ;  it  being  easy  to  establish  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  workings  a  vast  excavation  in  the  form  of  a  vault,  or  kind  of  subterraneous 
quarry,  which  may  be  allowed  to  fall  in  with  proper  precautions,  and  where  rubbish  will 
thus  accumulate  in  a  short  time,  at  little  cost. 

Fig.  964  represents  a  section  of  the  celebrated  lead  mines  of  Bleyberg  in  Carinthia,  not 
far  from  Villach. 

6,  c,  is  the  ridge  of  the  mountains  of  compact  limestone,  in  whose  bosom  the  wonangi 
are  carried  on. 

e  is  the  metalliferous  valley,  running  from  east  to  west,  between  the  two  parellej 
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vmBm  of  the  Gail  and  the  Drove,  but  at  a  level  considerably  above  the  waters  of  these 


964 


f  %  is  the  direction  of  a  great  many  vertical  beds  of  metalliferous  limestone. 
On  considering  the  direction  and  dip  of  the  marly  schist,  and  metalliferous  limestone. 

in  the  space  w,  w,  to  the  west  of 
the  line  1,  *,  it  would  appear  that 
a  great  portion  of  this  system  of 
mountains  has  suffered  a  slip  between 
1,  ss  and  a  parallel  one  towards  the 
east;  whereby,  probably,  that  ver- 
tical position  of  the  strata  has  been 
produced,  which  exists  through  a 
considerable  extent.  The  metallifer- 
ous limestone  is  covered  to  a  certain 
thickness  with  a  marly  schist,  and 
other  more  recent  rocks.  It  is  in 
this  schist  that  the  fine  marble  known 
under  the  name  of  the  lumachello  of 
Bleyberg  is  quarried. 

The  galena  occurs  in  the  bosom  of  this  rock  in  flattened  masses,  or  blocks  of  a  con- 
siderable volume,  which  are  not  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  calcareous  beds  by  any 
seam.  It  is  accompanied  by  zinc  ore  (calamine),  especially  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
mountain. 

Several  of  the  workable  masses  are  indicated  by  r,  r3 ;  each  presents  itself  as  a 
soli!  analogous  to  a  very  elongated  ellipse,  whose  axis  dips,  not  according  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  surrounding  rock,  but  to  an  oblique  or  intermediate  line  between  this  inclina- 
tion, and  the  direction  of  the  beds  of  limestone;  as  shown  by  r  w,  r'  u.  Every  thing 
indicates  the  contemporaneous  formation  of  the  limestone,  and  the  lying  beds  of  the 
lead  ore. 

The  accidents  or  faults  called  klufl  (rent)  at  Bleyberg  are  visible  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Kxperienced  miners  have  remarked  that  the  rich  masses  occur  more  frequently 
in  the  direction  of  these  accidents  than  elsewhere. 

It  is  in  general  by  galleries  cut  horizontally  in  the  body  of  the  mountain,  and  at  differ- 
ent level*,  *,  g,  sf,  that  the  miner  advances  towards  the  masses  of  ore  r,  r3.  Many  of 
Ae*e  ealleries  are  500  fathoms  long  before  they  reach  a  workable  mass.  The  several 
galleries  are  placed  in  communication  by  a  few  shafts,  such  as  t ;  but  few  of  these  are 
wnk  deeper  than  the  level  of  the  valley  e. 

The  total  length  of  the  mines  of  Bleyberg  is  about  10,000  yards,  parallel  to  the 
valley  e  in  which  space  there  are  500  concessions  granted  by  the  government  to  various 
individuals  or  joint  stock  societies,  either  by  themselves  or  associated  with  the  govern- 
nent. 

The  metalliferous  valley  contains  5000  inhabitants,  all  deriving  subsistence  from  the 
nunes ;  300  of  whom  are  occupied  in  the  government  works. 

Each  concession  has  a  number  and  a  name ;  as  Antoni,  Christoph,  Matthsus,  Oswald!, 
2,8,36,  &c 

Fig.  $rt>5  is  a  section  in  the  quicksilver  mine  of  Idria.  1.  is  the  eray  limestone ;  2.  is 
a  blackish  slate;  5.  is  a  grayish  slate.  Immediately  above  these  transition  rocks  lies  the 
bed  containing  the  ores  called  corallenerz,  which  consist  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  snl- 
phwet  of  mercury  and  argillaceous  limestone ;  in  which  four  men  can  cut  out,  in  a  month, 
2J  totscs  cube  of  rock. 
965 
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Fig.  966  represents  a  section 
of  part  of  the  copper  mine  of 
Mansfeldt ;  containing  the  cellular 
limestone,  called  rauchwacke,  al- 
ways with  the  compact  marl-lime- 
stone called  zechstein ;  the  cupre- 
ous schist,  or  kupferschiefer ;  the 
wall  of  grayish-white  sandstone, 
called  the  toeisse  liegende ;  and  the 
wall  of  red  sandstone,  or  the 
rothelie  gende.  The  thin  dotted 
stratum  at  top  is  vegetable  mould; 
the  large  dotted  portion  to  the 
right  of  the  figure  is  oolite ;  the 


rem  at  its  side  is  sand ;  next  is  rauchwacke ;  and  lastly,  the  main  body  of  fetid  limestone, 
or  artaterf  <ta. 
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Fig.  967  represents  one  of  the  Mansfeldt  copper  schist  mines  in  the  dktrict  called 

Burgoemer,  or  Preut»hoheit. 

1.  Vegetable  mould,  with  silicious  gravel. 

2.  Ferruginous  clay  or  loam. 

3.  Sand,  with  fragments  of  quartz. 

4.  Red  clay,  a  bed  of  variable  thickness  as  well  as  the  lower  strata,  according  as  the 
cupreous  schist  is  nearer  or  farther  from  the  surface. 

5.  Ooolite  (roofiensteiv). 

6.  Newer  variegated  sandstone  (bunter  sandstcin), 

7.  Newer  gypsum ;  below  which,  there  is 

8.  A  bluish  marly  clay. 

9.  Stinkstone,  or  lucullite.. 

10.  Friable  grayish  marl. 

11.  Older  gypsum,  a  rock  totally  wanting  in  the  other  districts  of  the  mines  of  Rothen- 
berg ;  but  abounding  in  Saxon  Mansfeldt,  where  it  includes  vast  caverns  known  among 
the  miners  by  the  name  of  schlottcn,  as  indicated  in  the  figure. 

12.  The  calcareous  rock  called  techstein.  The  lower  part  of  this  stratum  shows 
symptoms  of  the  cupriferous  schist  that  lies  underneath.  It  presents  three  thin  bands, 
differently  modified,  which  the  miner  distinguishes  as  he  descends  by  the  names  of  the 
sterile  or  rotten  (Jaiile)  rock  j  the  roof  (dachkloiz) ;  and  the  main  rock  (oberberg.) 


13.  Is  a  bed  of  cupriferous  schist  (kupferschiefer),  also  called  the  btiumino-marif 
schist,  in  which  may  be  noted,  in  going  down,  but  not  marked  in  the  figure : — 

a,  the  lockberg,  a  seam  4  inches  thick. 
6,  the  kummsckak,  |  of  an  inch  thick. 

c,  the  kopfschaU,  one  inch  thick. 

These  seams  are  not  worth  smelting ;  the  following,  however,  are : — 

d,  the  achiefer  kopf,  the  main  copper  schist,  2  inches  thick. 

e,  a  layer  called  lochen,  one  inch  thick. 

14.  The  wall  of  sandstone,  resting  upon  a  porphyry. 

Fig.  968  is  a  section  of  the  mines  of  Kiegelsdorf  in  Hessia,  presenting — 

1.  Vegetable  mould. 

2.  Limestone  distinctly  stratified,  frequently  of  a  yellowish  color,  called  lagtrhqfUr 
kalkitein. 

3.  Clay,  sometimes  red,  sometimes  blue,  sometimes  a  mixture  of  red,  bine,  and 
yellow. 

4.  The  cellular  limestone  (rauhkalk).  This  rock  differs  both  in  nature  and  position 
from  the  rock  of  the  same  name  at  Mansfeldt. 

5.  Clay,  usually  red,  containing  veins  of  white  gypsum,  and  fine  crystals  of  sele- 
nite. 

6.  Massive  gypsum  of  recent  formation. 

7.  Fetid  limestone,  compact  and  blackish  gray,  or  cellular  and  yellowish  gray. 

8.  Pulverulent  limestone,  with  solid  fragments  interspersed. 

9.  « 'ompact  nail-limestone,  or  zecfutein,  which  changes  from  a  brownish  color  above 
to  a  blackish  schist  below,  as  it  comes  nearer  the  cupreous  schist,  which  seems  to  form  a 
part  of  it. 

10.  Cupreous  schist  (kupfencniefer),  of  which  the  bottom  portion,  from  4  to  6  inches 
thick,  is  that  selected  foi  tnetnllursic  operations.  Beneath  it,  is  found  the  usual  wall  or 
bed  of  sandstone.  A  vein  of  cobalt  ore  <t,  which  is  rich  only  in  the  grayish-white  sand- 
stone (weiase  litgewle),  traverses  and  deranges  all  the  beds  wherever  it  comes. 

Of  working  wives  by  fire. — The  celebrated  mine  worked  since  the  tenth  century  in 
the  mountain  called  Rammehberg,  in  the  Hartz,  to  the  south  of  Goslar,  presents  a  stra- 
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tiled  mass  of  ores,  among  the  beds  of  the  rock  which  constitute  that  mountain.  The 
mineral  deposit?  is  situated  in  the  earth,  like  an  enormous  inverted  wedge,  so  that  its 
thickness  (power),  inconsiderable  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  increases  as  it  descends. 
At  about  100  yards  from  its  outcrop,  reckoning  in  the  direction  of  the  slope  of  the  de- 
posite, it  is  divided  into  two  portions  or  bjanches,  which  are  separated  from  each  other, 
throughout  the  whole  known  depth,  by  a  mass  of  very  hard  clay  slate,  which  passes  into 
flinty  slate.  The  substances  composing  the  workable  mass  are  copper  and  iron  pyrites 
with  sulphuret  of  lead  (galena),  accompanied  by  quartz,  carbonate  of  lime,  compact  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  and  sometimes  gray  copper  ore,  sulphuret  of  zinc,  and  arsenical  pyrites. 
The  ores  of  lead  and  copper  contain  silver  and  gold,  but  in  small  proportion,  particularly 
as  to  the  last. 

A  mine  so  ancient  as  that  of  Rammelsberg,  and  which  was  formerly  divided  among 
several  adventurous  companies,  cannot  fail  to  present  a  great  many  shafts  and  excava- 
tions ;  bat  out  of  the  15  pits,  only  two  are  employed  for  the  present  workings  ;  namely, 
those  marked  a  b  and  e  f,  in  Jig.  969,  by  which  the  whole  extraction  and  drainage  are 


ws^ls 


executed.     The  general  system  of  exploitation  by  fire,  as  practised  in  this  mine,  consists 
of  the  following  operations  :— 

1.  An  advance  is  made  towards  the  deposites  of  ore,  successively  at  different  levels, 
toy  transverse  galleries  which  proceed  from  the  shaft  of  extraction,  and  terminate  at  the 
wall  of  the  stratiform  mass. 

2.  There  is  formed  in  the  level  to  be  worked,  large  vaults  in  the  heart  of  the  ore,  by 
Beans  of  fire,  as  we  shall  presently  describe. 

3.  The  floor  of  these  vaults  is  raised  up  by  means  of  terraces  formed  from  the  rubbish, 
in  proportion  as  the  roof  is  scooped  out. 

4.  The  ores  detached  by  the  fire  from  their  bed,  are  picked  and  gathered  j  sometime* 
the  larger  blocks  are  blasted  with  gunpowder. 

5.  Lastly,  the  ores  thus  obtained  are  wheeled  towards  the  shaft  of  extraction,  and 
tuned  out  to  the  day. 

Let  as  now  see  how  the  excavation  by  fire  is  practised  ;  and  in  that  view,  let  us  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  workings  in  the  mines  of  Rammelsberg  in  1809.  We  may  remark 
m  Jig.  969  the.  regularity  of  the  vaults  previously  scooped  out  above  the  level  b  c,  and 
the  other  vaults  which  are  in  full  activity  of  operation.  It  is,  therefore,  towards  the 
lower  levels  that  the  new  workings  must  be  directed.  For  this  purpose,  the  transverse 
gallery  being  already  completed,  there  is  prepared  on  the  first  of  these  floors  a  vault  of 
exploitation  at  6,  which  eventually  is  to  become  similar  to  those  of  the  superior  levels. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  commenced  at  the  starting  point  below  it,  reached  by  a  small 
well  dug  in  the  line  of  the  mineral  deposite,  a  transverse  gallery  in  the  rock,  by  means 
of  blasting  with  gunpowder.  The  rock  is  also  attacked  at  the  starting-point  by  a  similar 
cat,  which  advances  to  meet  the  first  perforation.  In  this  way,  whenever  the  vaults  of 
the  level  c  are  exhausted  of  ore  and  terraced  up  with  rubbish,  those  of  the  level  beneath 
it  will  be  in  full  activity. 

Others  will  then  be  prepared  at  a  lower  level ;  and  the  exploitation  may  afterwards  be 
driven  below  this  level  by  pursuing  the  same  plan,  by  which  the  actual  depth  of  excava- 
tion has  been  gained. 

In  workings  by  fire  we  must  distinguish,  1.  The  case  where  it  is  neecessary  to  open 
a  vault  immediately  from  the  floor ;  2.  The  case  where  the  vault  having  already  a 
certain  elevation,  it  is  necessary  to  heighten  its  roof.  In  the  former  case,  the  wall  or  floor 
of  the  mineral  deposite  is  first  penetrated  by  blasting  with  gunpowder.  As  soon  as  this 
penetration  is  effected  over  a  certain  length,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  futuie 
vault,  as  happens  at  6,  there  is  arransed  on  the  bottom  a  horizontal  layer  of  billets  of 
fcnrood,  over  which  other  billets  are  piled  in  nearly  a  vertical  position,  which  rest  upon 
the  ore,  so  that  the  flame  in  its  expansion  comes  to  play  against  the  mineral  mass  to  be 
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detached.  When  after  some  similar  operations,  the  flame  of  the  pile  can  no  longei 
reach  the  ore  of  the  roof  on  account  of  its  height,  a  small  terrace  of  rubbish  mast  be 
raised  on  the  floor  of  the  depotite ;  and  over  this  terrace,  a  new  pile  of  fagots  is  to  be 
heaped  up  as  above  described.  The  ancient  miners  committed  the  fault  of  constantly 
placing  such  terraces  close  to  the  roof,  and  consequently  arranging  the  fagots  against 
this  portion  of  the  ore,  so  that  the  flame  circulated  from  the  roof  down  to  the  floor. 
The  result  of  such  procedure  was  the  weakening  of  the  roof,  and  the  loss  of  much  of  the 
ore'  which  could  not  be  extracted  from  so  unstable  a  fabric ;  and  besides,  much  more 
wood  was  burned  than  at  the  present  day,  because  the  action  of  the  flame  was  dissipated 
in  part  against  the  whole  mass  of  the  roof,  instead  of  being  concentred  on  the  portion  of 
the  ore  which  it  was  desired  to  dislodge.  Now,  the  flame  is  usually  made  to  circulate 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  in  commencing  a  new  vault.  • 

When  the  vault  has  already  a  certain  height,  care  is  always  taken  that  between  tbe 
roof  of  the  vault  and  the  rubbish  on  which  the  pile  is  arranged,  no  more  than  two  yards 
#f  space  should  intervene,  in  order  that  the  flame  may  embrace  equally  the  whole  con- 
cavity of  the  vault,  and  produce  a  uniform  effect  on  all  its  parts.  Here,  the  pile  is 
formed  of  horizontal  beds,  disposed  crosswise  above  one  another,  and  presents  four  free 
vertical  faces,  whence  it  has  been  called  a  rhe.it  by  the  miners. 

It  is  usuilry  on  Saturday  that  the  Are  is  applied  to  all  the  piles  of  fagots  distributed 
through  the  course  of  the  we**k.  Those  in  the  upper  floors  of  exploitation  are  first 
burned,  in  order  that  the  inferior  piles  may  not  obstruct,  by  their  vitiated  air,  the  com- 
bustion of  the  former.  Thus,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  fires  are  kindled  in  the 
upper  ranges  ;  from  pile  to  pile,  the  fireman  and  his  assistant  descend  towards  the  lower 
floors,  which  occupies  them  till  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Vainly  should  we  endeavor 
to  describe  the  majestic  and  terrific  spectacle  which  the  fire  presents,  as  it  unfolds  its 
wings  under  its  metallic  vaults,  soon  filled  with  vast  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame.  Let  us 
mark  the  useful  effect  which  it  produces. 

When  the  flame  has  beat  for  a  few  instants  on  the  beds  of  ore,  a  strong  odor  of 
sulphur,  and  sometimes  of  arsenic  is  perceived ;  and  soon  thereafter  loud  detonations 
are  heard  in  the  vaults.  Suddenly  the  flame  is  seen  to  assume  a  blue  color,  or  even  a 
white ;  and  at  this  period,  after  a  slight  explosion,  flakes  of  the  ore,  of  greater  or  less 
magnitude,  usually  fall  down  on  the  fire,  but  the  chief  portion  of  the  heated  mineral 
still  remains  fixed  to  the  vault.  The  ores  pass  now  into  a  shattered  and  divided 
condition,  which  allows  them  afterwards  to  he  detached  by  long  forks  of  iron.  In  this 
manner  the  fire,  volatilizing  entirely  some  principles,  such  as  sulphur,  zinc,  arsenic,  and 
water,  changing  the  aggregation  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  ore,  and  causing  fissures 
by  their  unequal  expansibilities,  facilitates  the  excavation  of  such  materials  as  resist  by 
their  tenacity  the  action  of  gunpowder. 

The  combustion  goes  on  without  any  person  entering  the  mine  from  Saturday  even- 
ing  till  Monday  morning,  on  which  day,  the  fireman  and  his  assistants  proceed  to 
extinguish  the  remains  of  the  bonfires.  On  Monday  also  some  piles  are  constructed  in 
the  parts  where  the  effect  of  the  former  ones  has  been  incomplete ;  and  they  are  kindled 
after  the  workmen  have  quitted  the  mine.  On  Tuesday  all  hands  are  employed  in 
detaching  the  ores,  in  sorting  them,  taking  them  out,  and  preparing  new  piles  against  the 
next  Saturday. 

The  labor  of  a  week  consists  for  every  man  of  five  posts  during  the  day,  each  of  8 
hours,  and  of  one  post  of  four  hours  for  Saturday.  Moreover,  an  extra  allowance  is  made 
to  such  workmen  as  employ  themselves  some  posts  during  the  night. 

The  labor  of  one  compartment  or  atelier  of  the  mine  consists  therefore  in  arranging 
the  fagots,  in  detaching  the  ore  which  has  already  experienced  the  action  of  the  fire,  ip 
breaking  the  blocks  obtained,  in  separating  the  ore  from  the  debris  of  the  pile,  and, 
whenever  it  may  be  practicable  or  useful,  in  boring  holes  for  blasting  with  gunpowder. 
The  heat  is  so  great  in  this  kind  of  mine,  that  the  men  are  obliged  to  work  in  it  without 
clothing. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  besides  the  working  by  fire,  which  is  chiefly  used  here, 
recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  blasting  by  gunpowder.  This  is  done  in  order  either  to  re- 
cover the  bottom  part  or  ground  of  the  vaults  on  which  the  fire  can  act  but  imperfectly, 
to  clear  away  some  projections  which  would  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the  pile,  or  lastly 
to  strip  the  surrounding  n»ck  from  the  mass  of  the  ore,  and  thence  to  obtain  schist  proper 
lor  the  construction  of  the  rubbish-terraces,     i 

The  blasting  process  is  employed  when  the  foremen  of  the  workshop  or  mine* 
chamber  judge  that  a  hole  well  placed  may  separate  enough  of  ore  to  pay  the  time,  the 
repair  of  tools,  and  the  gunpowder  expended.  Bat  this  indemnification  is  raiely  obtain- 
ed. The  following  statement  will  give  an  idea  of  the  tenacity  which  the  mineral  deposite 
often  presents. 

In  1808,  in  a  portion  of  the  Rammelsberg  mine,  the  ore,  consisting  of  extremely  com- 
pact iron  and  copper  pyrites,  was  attacked  by  a  single  man,  who  bored  a  mining  hole. 
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After  11  posts  of  obstinate  labor,  occupying  altogether  88  hours,  the  workman,  being 
vigilantly  superintended,  had  been  able  to  advance  the  hole  to  a  depth  of  no  more  than 
4  inches ;  in  doing  which  he  had  rendered  entirely  unserviceable  126  punches  or  borers, 
besides  26  others  which  had  been  re- tipped  with  steel,  and  201  which  had  been  sharp- 
ened ;  6\  pounds  of  oil  had  been  consumed  in  giving  him  light ;  and  half  a  pound  of 
gunpowder  was  required  for  blasting  the  bore.  It  was  found  from  a  calculation  made 
upon  these  facts  by  the  administration  of  mines,  that  every  inch  deep  of  this  hole  cost, 
at  their  low  price  of  labor,  nearly  a  florin,  value  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  though  the  timber,  of  which  the  consumption  is  prodigiously 
great,  were  much  less  abundant  and  dearer  than  it  still  is  at  Rammelsberg,  mining  by 
fire  would  be  preferable  to  every  other  mode  of  exploitation.  It  is  even  certain,  that 
on  any  supposition,  the  employment  of  gunpowder  would  not  be  practicable  for  every 
part  of  the  mine  j  and  if  fuel  came  to  fail,  it  would  be  requisite  to  renounce  the 
workings  at  Rammelsberg,  although  this  mountain  still  contains  a  large  quantity  of 

metals. 

If  in  all  mines  the  free  circulation  of  air  be  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  we 
must  perceive  how  indispensable  it  must  be  in  every  part  of  a  mine  where  the  mode  of 
exploitation  maintains  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  112°  Fahr.,  when  the  workmen  return 
into  it  after  the  combustion  of  the  piles,  and  in  which  besides  it  is  necessary  that  this 
combustion  be  effected  with  activity  in  their  absence.  But  in  consequence  of  the  extent 
and  mutual  ramifications  of  the  workings,  the  number  of  the  shafts,  galleries,  and  their 
differences  of  level,  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  is  in  a  manner  spontaneously  maintained. 
The  high  temperature  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  it.  The  aid  of  art  consists  merely  in 
pla:<ing  some  doors  judiciously,  which  may  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure,  to  carry  on 
the  circulation  of  the  air.  #  .,..., 

In  considering  the  Rammelsberg  from  its  summit,  which  rises  about  400  yards 
above  the  town  of  Goalar,  we  observe,  first,  beds  of  slaty  sandstone,  which  become  the 
more  horizontal  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  surface.  At  about  160  yards  below 
the  top  level  there  occurs,  in  the  bosom  of  the  slaty  graywacke,  a  powerful  stratum  of 
tfrriu  impasted  in  a  ferruginous  sandstone.  See  d,  fig.  968.  In  descending  towards  the 
face  of  the  ore,  the  parallel  stratification  of  the  clay-slate 
g  £*0  which  forms  its  walls  and  roof  grows  more  and  more 

Til    \i»^  £*k  manifest      Here  the  slate  is  black,  compact,  and  thinly 

*^fF  ■  **m^  foliated.  The  inclination  of  the  different  beds  of  rock 
is  indicated  at  b.  The  substance  of  the  workable  mass 
is  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  along  with  snlphuret  of  lead, 
accompanied  by  quartz,  carbonate  of  lime,  compact  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  and  occasionally  gray  copper  (fahlerz), 
sulphuret  of  zinc,  and  arsenical  pyrites. 

The  ores  are  argentiferous  and  auriferous,  but  very 
slightly  so,  especially  as  to  the  gold.  It  is  the  ores  of 
lead  and  copper  which  contain  the  silver,  and  in  the  latter 
the  gold  is  found,  but  without  its  being  well  ascertained  in 
what  mineral  it  is  deposited.  Sometimes  the  copper 
occurs  in  the  native  state,  or  as  copper  of  cementation. 
Beautiful  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime  are  found  in  the  old 
workings. 

In  figs.  969.  970,  a  b  is  the  shaft  of  extraction,  called 
the  Kahnenkuhler ;  n  is  the  ventilation  shaft,  called  Brett- 
lineerwetterschacht ;  p  is  the  extraction  shaft,  called"  Innier- 
tchacht. 

e  p,  is  a  new  extraction-shaft,  called  Never  treibschacht, 
by  which  also  the  water  is  pumped  up ;  by  a  b,  and  e  p, 
the  whole  extraction  and  draining  are  carried  on.  The 
ores  are  raised  in  these  shafts  to  the  level  of  the  wagon- 
gallery  (galerie  de  roulage)  i,  by  the  whims  1,  o,  provided 
with  ropes  and  buckets.  1,  2,  3,  4,  fig.  969,  represent 
the  positions  of  four  water-wheels  for  working  the  whims; 
the  first  two  being  employed  in  extracting  the  ores,  the 
last  two  in  draining.  The  driving  stream  is  led  to  the 
wheel  1,  along  the  drift  / ;  whence  it  falls  in  succession 
upon  Che  wheels  2,  3,  4.  The  general  system  of  working  consists  of  the  following 
operation: — 

1.  The  bed  of  ore  is  got  at  by  the  transverse  galleries,  m,  *,  o,  o,  b,  *,  which  branch 
eM  from  the  extraction  shaft,  and  terminate  at  the  wall  of  the  main  bed ; 

2.  Great  vaults  are  scooped  out  at  the  level  of  the  workings,  by  means  of  fire  f 
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2.  Great  vaults  are  scooped  out  at  the  level  of  the  workings,  by  means  of  fire ; 

3.  The  roofs  of  these  vaults  are  progressively  propped  with  mounds  of  rubbish ; 

4.  The  ores  thus  detached,  or  by  blasting  with  gunpowder,  are  then  collected: 

5.  Lastly,  they  are  wheeled  out  to  the  day ;  and  washed  near  z. 

Comparative  Table  of  celebrated  Mines  in  Europe  and  America.     By  F.  Burr,  Esq 
(Quarterly  Mining  Review  for  July,  1835,  p.  60.) 


Situation 
Elevation 


Nature  of  the  rock 


Consolidated  aj»d 
(Jhitkd  Minii, 


(At  i 

mines  in  Cornwall.) 


Nature  of  tba   me- 
talliferous deposits 


Produce  of  the  ant 


Depth  of  the 
pal  shafts 


Two  miloa  earn  of  Redruth. 

Elevation  of  tht  surface 
above  the  lever*  o!  the 
tea,  from  100  to  100  ft.: 
depth  of  the  bottom  of 
tht  mint  below  the  level 
of  the  eta,  about  1,170 
feeu 

Primary  day  tlate  retting 
immediately  on  granite, 
a  thort  distance  west- 
ward of  the  mines.  The 
clay  alate  it  initraeeied 
by  numerooa  channels  of 
porphyry,  whien  hart 
nearly  tns  aame  direction 
at  the  mineral  veins,  ami 
art  often  of  eonsiilerable 
width.  Tbe  porphyry 
aometimee  appcara  alto 
to  form  large  irrafular 
maaaes  in  the  clay  stair. 
Roth  rocks  are  traversed 
by  veins  of  quaru  and 
clay  intersecting  the  me- 
talulerous  vehta. 


In  the  contolidaled 
tbe  eight  following  lodes 
are  extensively  worked  .— 
Wheal  Fortune  lode, 
Cuavea  lode,  Deehle'e 
lode,  OM  lode,  Taylor's 
lode,  Tregonnmg'a  lode, 
Martin**  lode,  aud  Glo- 
ver's lode.  In  the  united 
mines,  the  principal 
workings  are  upon  ihe 
Old  lode,  and  about  five 
or  six  others  art  more  or 
lest  productive.  Nume- 
rous smaller 
"branches"  occur  alao 
in  both  mines.  The 
principal  lodes  an  from 
I  or  I,  to  7  or  •  feet  wide; 
the  "  branches"  are  gen- 
erally It  or  18  inches 
wide.  The  direction  of 
tbe  lodes  varies  from 
nearly  east  and  wast  to 
about  10  degrees  north  of 
east  and  south  of  west. 
Tbe  underlie  of  the  prin- 
cipal lodes  it  from  t  to 
I  feet  Mr  mthom  north, 
that  of  the  smaller  ones 
about  the  aame 

Chiefly  copper  «    .    

sionally   native    copper, 


of  copper.  Tin,  or  oxide 
of  tin,  alao  oceura,  but 
not  in  vary  great  abun- 
dance. 
Of  per  cent  of  flue  copper: 
average  produce  in  100 
pant  of  ore. 


Chiefly  quarts,  of  which 
many  varistiaa  occur. 


The  oree  are  generally  ac- 


ta the  backs  of 
by  blende,  and  by  iron, 
and  arsenical  pyrites  in 
depth. 
ITooV'e  engme-eWk,  t«f 
fathoms;     Pf  area's     en- 
gfcse-eao/t,  t7ft  ' 
Borne  of  the 

Ene  shafts  are  eeareelyl 
fcrior  in  demh.  • 


VbtaGrandb  Minki 


(At  present  the  richest 
mtnet  in  Mexico.) 


MlKE  OF  VALBNCUH*. 


Pour  miloa  north  of  2a- 
eatecae. 

Elevation  of  the  surface 
above  the  level  of  the 
tea,  supposed  to  be  about 
•000  feet.  Elevation  of 
the  bottom  of  the  mine 
above  the  level  of  tbe  sea, 
probably  near  MOO  feeu 

Transition  clay  slate,  liter- 
nating  with  dolon.ile, 
and  occasionally  with 
greywacke.  This  clay 
slate  is  sometimes  de- 
eoinpoaed;  it  rests  on 
eyenitic  rocks,  and  is  in 
tome  plaeea  covered  with 
porphyry. 


'.Richest  af  U*  Mexican 

mines  at  the  oegtnuing  ol 

the  premnt  century, ' 


TT.) 


One  principal  vein  (the 
Fern  QronaV)  which  it 
generally  separated  into 
three  branches,  and 
sometimes  into  four. 
When  ramified,  the 
width  extends  to  00  or 
70  feet;  when  united, 
it  varies  from  8  or  10  to 
10  or  K  feet.  The 
branches  are  generally 
about  10  or  If  feel  wide ; 
and  the  upper  one  is 
moat  productive.  The 
direction  of  the  Vet  a 
Grande  is  from  ID  to 
40  degreet  south  of  east, 
and  north  of  west,  anil 
its  underlie,  from  two  to 
three  feet  per  fathom 
toulb.  Other  veins  of 
lees  eixe  occur 
neighbourhood  c 
Vela  Grande,  which 
cross  it  at  an  acute  angle. 
One  of  these  appears 
to  heave  the  veto  for 
about  700  met,  being  the 
moat  remarkable  de- 
rangement of  the    kind 


Chiefly  red  ether,  native 
silver,  aulphuret  of  ailver, 
and  argentiferous  pyrites. 


•|  ot,  per  quiata! 


Chiefly  quartx,  occasionally 
amethyst,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  sulphate  of 
barytas. 

The  oree  are  generally  ac- 
companied    by    blende, 

eulphuret  of  aa*! 

and  iron  pyrites. 

7Vo  General,  181  fathoms 
GnSsgn    abaft,    1M  fa- 


One  mOe  north  of  Goa- 
naxuato. 

Elevation  of  the  surface 
above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
7,617  feet.  Elevation  of 
the  bottom  of  the  mine 
above  tbe  level  of  the 
tea,  1,710  feeu 


The  Feta  Madrv  of  Goa 
naxuato,  upon  which 
this  mine  is  worked,  tra- 
verses both  clay  slate 
and  porphyry,  but  it  is 
moat  productive  in  the 
former  rock.  The  clay 
elate  is  considered  by 
Humboldt  to  belong  to 
the  transition  clam,  but 
situate  near  the  limits  of 
primary  formations.  This 


slate.  It  contains  sub- 
ordinate beds  of  syenite, 
hornblende  elate,  and 
serpentine.  The  por- 
phyry rests  upon  the  elsy 
slate,  and  is  conformable 
to  it,  both  in  direction 
and  stratification. 
One  Vela  (tbe  Pete 
Madrt)  whieh  it  often 
separated  into  three 
branches,  extending  from 
IX)  to  100  feet  in  width. 
When  not  ramified,  its 
width  varies  from  10  or 
ID  to  60  or  70  feet,  but 
it  more  commonly  from 
40  to  W  feet.  The 
direction  of  the  vein  is 
nonh-weat  and  south 
east:  its  underlie  it, 
south,  and  about  Ave  or 
atx  feet  per  fathom. 


MtrfB  OP 
HlHMBL«*iiRaT. 

I  Richest  wf  the 

Saxon  miuci  at  tb« 

beginning  of  the 

present  century.) 


Two     miles      south- 
east of  Preyburg. 

Elevation  of  the  sur- 
face aloe 
lerH  of  .he  .._ 
I.S4S  feet.  Eleva- 
tion of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  n 
above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  SO  feeu 

The  rock  prevading 
in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Preyberg, 
in  which  tkia  and 
moat  of  the  other 
mines  are  aitua 
is  a  formation 
primary  gnoses. 


There  are  five  veins 
worked  in 
mine.  The  prin- 
cipal vein  (TvicA- 
finck*)  is  from  one 
foot  six  inches  to 
three  feet  in  width, 
the  others  am  frnaii 
six  to  twelve  inehe 
wide.  The  diree 
tion  of  this  veil 
it  nearly  nortl 
and  tooth,  its  un- 
derlie is  west,  and 
about     three     feel 

per  fathom.     flV 

of  the   other  vi 


Bulphoret  of  ailver,  nathe  Argratiferooa 
mlver,    prismatic    black      phuvt     of 
ailver,  red  silver,  native 
ild,   argenuferoua  ga- 


fit 


native  ailver,  aul- 
pburet  of  nilvor, 
red  ailver. 


'our  ounces  of  silver  per  Six  to  seven 

quintal  of  100  Iba.,  equi-|     «f  „|rer  per  cum- 
valent    to   XL    patta    of       tcl     of      100     rba. 
metal  in  1,000  cf  ore,  or 
§  per  cent. 


Quarts,     amethyst,     ©a> 
bonate  of  lima,  pearlspar, 


The  oree  are  accompanied 
by  blende,  apatbose  iron, 
and  iron  pyrites. 


Tww  Genrroi,  110  fath 
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tal     of    "100 

Equivalent 

from     M     to      4| 

Kru    of  metal 
.  100     H     ore,    „ 
from      l-flths      toj 
nearly  \  per  cenU 
Quarts,       pearispar, 
and 
spar. 
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aftrpen  af  ad*  at  she 


Cmmihutis  akb 

UlOTBD  MlMM. 

(At  present  tee  richest 


fcyofu 


^Mtiftrmu- 


At  Weolfs  engine-eha/l. 
It  faiheeaa.  Tbe  average 
aVpta  of  the  ad*  at  the 
«br  engine-shafts  h 
•bant  *)  ee  S>  fathoms. 

Varies  from  1,000  to  1,000 


Vbta  OaAHvs  Mum. 

(At  present  the  richest 


Then  is  no  adh   to  this 


About     tO    'gallons     par 


Mikk  or  Valehcu.ha. 

(Richest  of  the  llex'-aa 

nine*  at  th«  beginning  of 
Um  praatat  century.) 


Ob  an  average  about  110 


14400  toot  of  copper 
oca,  a  few  law  af  tin 
ore. 

IJU1  tone  of  laa  cap- 
par,  a  liula  tin. 

1IMDM. 


9U0DL  exchanve  of 
lord1!  dace;  99,9001. 
foe  todiag  lord 'satM*. 


par  cent,  altar  pay- 
f  back  du  original 
phaL 
a/   caueejCoscaexclusrrs  of  lord's 
dues,  79  per  cane 


Iba.    trey    af 
silver. 
491^001.  per  annum. 

9fl,170£.  par  annum. 
171 J4W.  par  annum 


old  to  taa  emrtting  eo 
annate,  and  smelted 
Um«b    at   Swansea, 
South  Wake. 


There  it  no  adit  to  thw 


Tba  Veienciana  was  a  dry 
■mine  from  iu  com- 
mencement in  1 760 
179D,  whan  it  first 
earns  trooblad  with 
Water,  in  consequence  of 
aome  of  the  workings 
beinf  madrertently  com- 
municated with  the  ad- 
joining mioe  of  Tepeyac 
whkb,  although  upon 
tht  acme  vein.waa  ex- 
tremely weu  The  quen- 
Uty  of  water  raised  during 
Um  late  working  sppeara 
to  hare  been  about   IIO 

£  lions  per  minute,  but 
i  regular  intux   r 
much  lew. 


MlH«  OP 

HiMMKLarvRrr. 

t  Richest  of  the 

Baaun  mi  nee  at  the 

beginning  of  the 

present  century.) 


Tba  adit  at  the  arift 
called  Frnnkm- 
ecancaf,  is  47  fa- 
thoine  in  depth. 


after  per inf  back  Um 
original  capital. 


About  000,  of  wham  nearly 


boat   &J0O  '  persona,  of 

umem    about   MM  are     „ _-,-„- — 

employed  under  ground,     around. 
PrabaMy  about  t  antthngs  About  t  or  •  eafflmga  par 


ChisfJy  reduced 
eootpany  at  the 
af  ■anceda.by 


by    the 


e  of  90  inch- 
7    mala- 


I     harms    constantly 
work,  or  a  total  number 
af  about  HO. 


About  _  404002.     par 

9 

s 

e 

: 

i 


lbs.  troy  silver. 
About  toOJOOQL 
197,9001.  per  annum. 

1 1*7901.  per  annum. 

Cannot  be  ascertained, 
known  to  have 


Not  known,  but  cer- 
tainly many  hundred 
per  eent. 

Costs  60  per  cent.  In 
the  nine  years  follow- 
iaf,  the  proportMn 
was  90  per  cent.,  at 
the  and  of  that  time 
the  working  of  Uis 
mine  was  stopped  by 
the  revoluUon,  in  Um 


Indians  and  Hesti- 


Moo" 

sees,  of  whom  ItOO  are 
employed  under  ground. 

FTem4le9ebillinge, 

I,«»ewt.;  value  1MW. 

Sold  to  the  Jlasmtedorae, 
and  reduced  by  smaltinf 
and  amalgamation  at 
haciendas,  In  Um  aeigh- 
bourhaod  of  Quanaxuato. 


Two     water-wheels. 


stanily  at  work, 
or  a  total  num- 
ber of  about 
«. 

Cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but 
evidently  very 
smsll. 

610  tone  af  silver 


6,190  Iba.  troy  of 

silver. 
About  l&JOOf. 


Cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but 
probably  very 
small. 

ot   known,  but 
probably    very 

osu     7t      par 


700  miners,  of  whom 

W0    are    employed 

under  ground. 

bout    Is.    6&    par 

day. 

D      ewu;       at 

I.07W. 
Delivered       to 

Government, 


the  neighbourhood 
of  Fhyberg,  where 
UMy     are     partly 


When 


TurnxATioii  or  num. 
d  penetrate  by  narrow  passages  into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  their  resoir- 
to  the  combustion  of  candle  and  gunpowder,  are  not  long  of  vitiating 
The  decomposition  of   wood    contributes  to  the  same  effect,  as  also  the 
mineral  bed  itself,  especially  in  coal  mines,  by  the  carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonie 
acid  evolved,  and  from  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  pyrites.    In  many  cases,  arsenical 
disengaged.    Hence  the  necessity  of 

^^  Digitized  t 


buj    veusvo,    MPvuivej 

maintaining  in  sub. 
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terranean  cavities  a  continual  circulation  of  air,  which  may  renew  the  atmosphere  round 
the  miners.  The  whole  of  the  means  employed  to  produce  this  effect,  constitutes  what 
is  called  the  ventilation  of  mines. 

These  means  are  divided  into  natural  and  artificial.  The  natural  meant  are  the  cur* 
rents  produced  by  the  difference  of  density  between  the  air  of  mines  and  the  externa] 
nir ;  the  artifi  ial  are  air-exhausters  or  condensers,  fires,  &c. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  subterranean  workings  surpasses  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  place  in  which  the  mine  is  opened.  Hence  it  is  lighter  in  winter, 
but  in  summer  often  heavier  than  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  For  this  reason,  when  the 
mine  presents  two  openings  at  different  Jevels,  the  air  naturally  flows  out  by  the  most 
elevated  in  winter,  and  by  the  lowest  in  summer.  We  may  take  advantage  of  this 
circumstance,  to  lead  the  air  into  the  bottom  of  even  a  very  long  gallery,  opening  into 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  by  piercing  a  shaft  into  its  roof  at  some  distance  from  the 
entrance,  and  dividing  the  gallery  by  a  horizontal  floor  into  two  parts,  which  have  no 
mutual  communication,  except  at  the  furthest  extremity — the  upper  part  communica- 
ting with  the  shaft,  and  the  under  with  the  mouth  of  the  gallery.  If  the  two  compart- 
ments have  different  dimensions,  the  air  in  the  smaller  sooner  comes  into  an  equilibrium 
of  temperature  with  the  rock ;  and  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  two  compart- 
ments is  sufficient  to  produce  a  current.  If  a  streamlet  of  water  flows  through  this 
gallery,  it  facilitates  the  flow  of  the  air  along  the  lower  compartment.  If  a  mine  has 
several  openings  situated  on  the  same  level,  it  rarely  happens  but  some  peculiar  circum- 
stance destroys,  during  the  colds  of  winter  and  the  heats  of  summer,  the  equilibrium  of 
the  air.  But  in  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  external  air  is  nearly  of  the  same  tern- 
]ierature  with  that  of  the  mines,  the  above-named  causes  are  almost  always  too  feeble  to 
excite  an  issuing  current.  This  effect  is,  however,  frequently  obtained  by  raising  over 
one  of  the  shafts  a  chimney  20  or  30  yards  high,  which  alone  produces  the  effect  of  an 
opening  at  a  different  level.  It  has  been  remarked  that  stormy  weather  usually  deranges 
every  system  of  ventilation.     See  Pitcoal  and  Ventilation. 

MINES,  BLASTING.  It  has  been  often  noticed  that  since  the  application  of  gun- 
powder for  blasting,  few  if  any  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  methods  adopted 
for  cutting  through  hard  rocks ;  and  the  great  expense  of  maintaining  engine  powei 
for  pumping  and  winding  during  the  long  period  required  to  sink  shafts  through  audi 
rooks  haa  been,  and  still  is  the  sole  cause  of  some  of  the  best  and  richest  tracts  ot 
minerals  in  ftreat  Britain  lying  idle  and  unproductive,  and  has  been  the  principal  cause 
of  the  loss  of  lite  so  serious  aud  often  occurring  from  explosion  in  mines. 

The  improvements,  or  rather  the  new  system  now  introduced,  will  be  better  under- 
stood after  a  review  of  the  methods  and  tools  heretofore  used. 

The  oldest  method  of  pumping,  or  taking  up  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
during  sinking  was  the  Hogar  pipe;  this  was  about  4  feet  in  length,  male  of  leather, 
and  stiffened  by  rings  of  metal:  the  constant  damage  this  was  liable  to  in  bastiug 
caused  it  to  be  almost  abandoned,  and  iu  its  place  the  stock  and  slide  pipe  was  intro- 
duced. This  consists  of  two  cast-iron  pipes  sliding  into  each  other  as  a  telescope  and 
kept  tight  in  the  joint  by  a  stuffing-box;  this  contrivance  is  not  only  expensive  in  first 
cost,  but  liable  to  breakage  and  heavy  to  handle.  Both  these  modes  of  pumping  are 
subject  to  a  still  greater  defect;  the  pump  can  only  be  made  nearly  under  the  pump 
trees,  so  that  during  a  long  time  of  the  sinking  it  often  occurs  that  only  two  or  three 
men  can  be  effectually  employed  in  the  shaft;  this  in  some  of  the  large  shafts  fsay  on 
a  common  size  used  in  South  Wales,  18  feet  by  10  feet)  causes  serious  delay  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work. 

In  boring  it  has  been  customary  to  use  a  borer,  the  body  of  which  was  made  ot 
wrought  iron,  and  the  bit  or  end  of  the  borer  of  shear  steel  welded  on  the  iron.  No 
attempts  appear  ever  to  have  been  made  to  fix  any  definite  proportion  between  the 
size  of  the  stock  or  handle  and  the  breadth  of  the  bit ;  and  from  this  cause  a  very 
great  portion  of  the  power  of  the  striker  has  been  uselessly  expended. 

The  use  of  cast  steel  borers  is,  in  some  respects,  entirely  new  as  applied  to  mining, 
and  by  the  superior  hardness  of  cast  steel  as  compared  with  shear  steel,  greatly  expe- 
dites the  process  of  boring  and  saves  expense;  they  have  aleo  an  advantage  in  trans 
mi t ting  the  force  of  the  hammer  to  the  oit,  on  account  of  their  stiffness  or  rigidity; 
and  further  to  prevent  loss  of  power,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  bit  should  be  so  pro- 
portioned to  the  handle  or  stock  as  to  work  freely  in  the  bore-hole,  and  at  the  same 
time  spring  or  bend  as  little  as  possible  under  the  blow  of  the  hammer.  The  following 
proportions  appear  to  answer  these  conditions.     (See  top  of  next  page.) 

The  suction  pipe  now  used  by  the  exhibitor,  about  20  feet  in  length,  is  made  of  gutta 
percha,  and  supersedes  the  use  of  the  leather  Hogar,  and  the  stock  and  slide ;  it  is  not 
liable  to  accident,  and  can  be  repaired  easily ;  it  enables  the  pump  slide  to  be  made  in 
any  part  of  the  shaft*  and  a  greater  number  of  men  to  work  it  in  the  shaft  at  one  time. 
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Diameter  of  Breadth  of 

Octagon  Cast  SteeL  the  face  of  Bit 

1     inch.  1}  inch. 

1*    »  H    ... 

H     n  2      » 

1*    „  2i     „ 

H    ,.  2*     » 

The  introduction  of  electricity  as  the  power  for  blasting  in  connection  with  the 
improvements  before  explained,  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
QUDiog. 

The  apparatus  at  present  used  for  blasting  is  Grove's  battery  of  6  inches  square :  this 
is  placed  in  some  convenient  position  near  the  top  of  the  shaft ;  two  copper  wires,  coated 
with  (rutta  percha,  are  carried  down  the  shafts,  and  these  are  connected  with  the  other 
wires  inserted  in  a  small  cartridge  which  is  placed  in  the  charge  of  powder  for  blasting. 
MINES.  The  miner,  in  sinking  into  the  earth,  soon  opens  up  numerous  springs,  whose 
waters,  percolating  iulo  the  excavations  which  he  digs,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  that  nature  opposes  to  his  toils.  When  his  working?  are  above  the  level  of 
some  valley  and  at  no  great  distance,  it  is  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  waters  by  leading  them 
along  a  track  or  a  gallery  of  efflux.  This  forms  always  the  surest  means  of  drainage; 
tad  notwithstanding  the  great  outlay  which  it  involves,  it  is  often  the  most  economical. 
The  great  advantages  accruing  from  these  galleries,  lead  to  their  being  always  estab- 
lished, and  without  risk,  in  mines  which  promise  a  long  continuance.  There  are  many 
galleries  several  leagues  in  length ;  and  sometimes  they  are  so  contrived  as  to  discharge 
Ike  waters  of  several  mines,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  environs  of  Freyberg.  Merely  such 
i  slope  should  be  given  them  as  is  barely  sufficient  to  muke  the  water  run,  at  the  ut- 
most from  J_  to  -A^t  so  as  to  drain  the  mine  at  the  lowest  possible  level. 

Whenever  the  workings  are  driven  below  the  natural  means  of  drainage,  or  below 
the  level  of  the  plain,  recourse  must  be  had  to  mechanical  aids.  In  the  first  place,  the 
quantity  of  percolating  water  is  diminished  as  much  as  possible  by  planking,  walling, 
sr  calking  up  with  the  greatest  possible  care  those  pits  and  excavations  which  traverse 
the  water  levels  ;  and  the  lower  workings  are  so  arranged  that  all  the  waters  may  unite 
into  wells  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  or  inclined  galleries ;  whence  they  may  be 
pumped  up  to  the  day,  or  to  the  level  of  the  gallery  of  efflux.  In  most  mines,  simple 
sacking  pumps  are  employed,  because  they  are  less  snbject  to  give  way,  and  more  easy 
of  repair ;  and  as  many  of  these  are  placed  over  each  other,  as  the  shaft  is  ten  yards 
deep,  below  the  point  where  the  waters  have  a  natural  run. 

These  draining  machines  are  set  in  motion  by  that  mechanical  power  which  happens 
to  be  the  least  costly  in  the  place  where  they  are  established.  In  almost  the  whole  of 
England,  and  over  most  of  the  coal-mines  of  France  and  Silesia,  the  work  is  done  by 
steam-engines ;  in  the  principal  metallic  mines  of  France,  and  in  almost  the  whole  of 
Germany  and  Hungary,  by  hydraulic  machines ;  and  in  other  places,  by  machines 
ssoved  by  horses,  oxen,  or  even  by  men.  If  it  be  requisite  to  lift  the  waters  merely  to 
the  level  of  a  gallery  of  efflux,  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  waters  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  mine,  or  even  from  waters  turned  in  from  the  surface,  in  establishing  in  the 
suae  of  the  gallery-level,  water-pressure  machines,  or  overshot  water-wheels,  for  pump- 
ing up  the  lower  water.  This  method  is  employed  with  success  in  several  mines  of 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Germany,  Derbyshire,  Cornwall,  in  those  of  Poullaouen  in  Brittany. 
fee.  It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that  the  copious  springs  are  found  rather  toward 
the  surface  of  the  soil  than  in  the  greatest  depths. 

T*JUf8FOST  07  0HX8  TO  THE  8UKFACX. 

The  ore  being  extracted  from  its  bed,  and  having  undergone,  when  requisite,  a  first 
sorting,  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  day,  an  operation  performed  in  different 
ways  according  to  circumstances  and  localities,  but  too  oAen  according  to  a  blind 
routine.  There  are  mines  at  the  present  day,  where  the  interior  transport  of  ores  is 
executed  on  the  backs  of  men ;  a  practiccthe  most  disadvantageous  possible,  but  which 
it  gradually  wearing  out.  The  carriage  along  galleries  is  usually  effected  by  means  of 
hurdles,  barrows,  or,  still  better,  by  little  wagons.  These  consist  of  frames  resting  ou> 
fear  wheels ;  two  larger,  which  are  placed  a  little  behind  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  two 
sandier,  phued  before  it.  When  this  carriage  is  at  rest,  it  bears  on  its  four  wheels,  and 
leans  forward.  But  when  the  miner,  in  pushing  it  before  him,  rests  on  its  posterior 
harder,  he  makes  it  horizontal ;  in  which  case  it  rolls  only  upon  the  two  larger  wheels. 
Thus,  the  friction  due  to  four  wheels  is  avoided,  and  the  roller  or  driver  bears  no  part 
if  the  burden,  as  he  would  do  with  ordinary  wheelbarrows.  To  ease  the  draught  still 
■ore,  two  parallel  rails  of  wood  or  Iron  are  laid  along  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  to  which 
VolIL  IS 
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die  wheels  of  the  carriage  are  adjusted.  It  is  especially  in  metallic  mines,  where  the  ore 
is  heavy,  and  the  galleries  straight,  that  these  peculiar  wagons  are  employed.  In  coal 
mines,  carriages  formed  with  a  much  larger  basket,  borne  on  a  railroad  by  four  equal 
wheels,  are  preferred.  Sometimes  the  above  wain,  called  on  the  Continent  a  dog  (cftira), 
is  merely  a  simple  frame  on  four  wheels,  on  which  a  basket  is  set.  In  the  great  mines, 
such  as  many  of  the  cool  and  salt  mines  of  Great  Britain,  the  salt  mines  of  Gallicia,  the 
copper  mines  of  Fahlnn,  the  lead  mines  of  Alston-Moor,  horses  and  asses  are  introduced 
into  tht  workings  to  drag  heavier  wagons,  or  rather  a  train  of  wagons  attached  to 
one  anoint  r.  These  animals  often  live  many  years  under  ground,  without  ever  revisit- 
ing the  light  of  day.  In  other  mines,  such  as  those  of  Worsley,  in  Lancashire,  subter- 
ranean canals  are  cut,  upon  which  the  ore  is  transported  in  boats. 

When  the  workings  of  a  mine  are  beginning,  when  they  are  still  of  little  depth,  and 
employ  few  hands,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  over  the  shall  a  simple  wheel  and  axle,  by 
means  of  which  a  few  men  may  raise  the  water-pails,  and  the  baskets  or  tubs  filled  with 
ore;  but  this  method  becomes  soon  inadequate,  and  should  be  replaced  by  more  power- 
ful machines. 

ACCESSORY  DETAILS. 

Few  mines  can  be  penetrated  entirely  by  means  of  galleries.  More  usually 
there  are  snails  for  mounting  and  descending.  In  the  pits  of  many  ix.nes,  the  work- 
men go  down  and  come  up  by  means  of  the  machines  which  serve  to  elevate  the 
ores.  In  several  mines  of  Mexico,  and  the  north  of  Europe,  pieces  of  wood,  fixed 
on  each  side  of  the  pit,  form  the  rude  steps  of  a  ladder  by  which  the  workmen  pass  up 
and  down.  In  other  mines,  steps  are  cut  in  the  rock  or  the  ore ;  as  in  the  quicksilver 
mines  of  Idria  and  the  Palatinate,  in  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka,  and  in  some  of  the 
silver  mines  of  Mexico.  In  the  last  they  serve  for  the  transport  of  the  ore,  which  if 
carried  up  on  men's  backs.  Lastly,  certain  mines  are  entered  by  means  of  slopes, 
tome  of  which  have  an  inclination  of  more  than  30°.  The  workmen  slide  down  these 
on  a  kind  of  sledge,  whose  velocity  of  descent  they  regulate  by  a  cord  firmly  fixed  at 
the  upper  end. 

Miners  derive  light  from  candles  or  lamps.  They  carry  the  candles  in  a  lump  of  soft 
day,  or  in  a  kind  of  socket  terminated  by  an  iron  point,  which  serves  to  fix  it  to  the 
rock,  or  to  the  timbering.  The  lamps  are  made  of  iron,  hermetically  closed,  and 
suspended,  so  that  they  can  not  droop*  or  invert  and  spill  the  oil.  They  are  usually 
hung  on  the  thumb  by  a  hook.  Miners  also  employ  small  lanterns,  suspended  to  their 
girdles.  Many  precautions  and  much  experience  are  requisite  to  enable  them  to  carry 
these  lights  in  a  current  of  air,  or  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere.  It  is  especially  in  coal 
mines  liable  to  the  disengagement  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  that  measures  of  safety  are 
indispensable  against  the  explosions.  The  appearance  of  any  halo  round  the  flame 
•hould  be  carefully  watched  as  indicating  danger  j  and  the  lights  should  be  carried 
near  the  bottom  of  the  gallery.  The  great  protector  against  these  deplorable  accidents, 
is  the  safety  lamp.    8ee  Lamp  of  Davy. 

We  can  not  conclude  this  general  outline  of  the  working  of  mines,  without  giving 
some  account  of  the  miners.  Most  men  have  a  horror  at  the  idea  of  burying  them- 
selves, even  for  a  short  period,  in  these  gloomy  recesses  of  the  earth.  Hence  mining 
operations  were  at  first  so  much  dreaded,  that,  among  the  ancients,  they  were  assigned 
to  slaves  as  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.  This  dislike  has  diminished  with  the  im- 
provements made  in  mining ;  and  finally,  a  profitable  and  respected  species  of  labor 
has  given  mining  its  proper  rank  among  the  other  departments  of  industry.  The  esprit 
de  corps,  so  conspicuous  among  seamen,  has  also  arisen  among  miners,  and  has  given 
-dignity  to  their  body.  Like  every  society  of  men  engaged  in  perilous  enterprises,  and 
cherishing  the  hopes  of  great  success,  miners  get  attached  to  their  profession,  talk  of  it 
with  pride,  and  eventually  in  their  old  age  regard  other  occupations  with  contempt. 
They  form,  in  certain  countries,  such  as  Germany  and  Sweden,  a  body  legally  consti- 
tuted, which  enjoys  considerable  privileges.  Miners  work  usually  6  or  8  hours  at  a 
time.    This  period  is  called  a  journey  (poste,  in  French). 

Miners  wear,  in  general,  a  peculiar  dress,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  protect  them,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  the  annoyances  caused  by  water,  mud,  and  sharp  stones,  which 
occur  in  the  places  where  they  work.  One  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  dress  of  a 
German  miner  is  an  apron  of  leather  fitted  on  behind,  so  as  to  protect  them  in  sitting 
en  moisture  or  angular  rubbish.  In  England,  the  miners  wear  nothing  but  flannels ; 
though  they  frequently  strip  off  all  their  clothes  except  their  trowsers.  In  many  coun- 
tries the  mallet  and  the  pick,  or  poinlerolie  (called  in  German,  Schegtl  and  Etitn),  dis- 
posed in  a  Saint  Andrew's  cross,  are  the  badge  of  miners,  and  are  engraved  on  their 
battens,  and  on  everything  belonging  to  mines. 

Several  of  the  enterprises  executed  in  mines,  or  in  subserviency  to  them,  merit  a 
distinguished  rank  among  the  history  of  human  labors.  Several  mines  are  worked  to 
a  depth  of  more  than  600  yards,  some  even  to  a  thousand  yards  below  the  surface  of  the 
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soil.  A  great  many  descend  beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  and  a  few  even  extend 
nnder  its  billows,  and  are  separated  from  them  by  a  thin  partition  of  rock,  which  allows 
their  noise,  and  the  rolling  of  the  pebbles,  to  be  heard. 

la  1792,  there  was  opened,  at  Valenciana,  in  Mexico,  an  octagonal  pit,  fully  7fc  yards 
wide,  destined  to  have  a  depth  of  560  yards,  to  occupy  23  years  in  digging,  and  to  cost 
S40,00M. 

The  great  drainage  gallery  of  the  mines  of  Clansthal,  in  the  Hartz,  is  1 1,377  yards,  or 
six  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  passes  upward  of  300  yards  below  the  church  of  Clausthal. 
Its  excavation  lasted  from  the  year  1777  till  1800,  and  cost  about  66,000/.  Several 
other  galleries  of  efflux  might  also  be  adduced,  as  remarkable  for  their  great  length  and 
expense  of  formation. 

The  coal  and  iron  mines  subservient  to  the  iron  works  of  Mr.  Crawshay,  at  Merthyr- 
Tydvil,  in  Wales,  have  given  birth  to  the  establishment,  interiorly  and  above  ground, 
of  iron  railways,  whose  total  length,  many  years  ago,  was  upward  of  100  English 
miles. 

The  carriage  of  the  coal  extracted  from  the  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newcastle 
to  their  points  of  embarkation,  is  executed  almost  entirely,  both  under  ground  and  on 
the  surface,  on  iron  railways,  possessing  an  extent  of  upward  of  500  miles. 

There  is  no  species  of  labor  which  calls  for  so  great  a  development  of  power  as  that 
of  mines ;  and  accordingly,  it  may  be  doubted  if  man  has  ever  constructed  machines  so 
powerful  as  those  which  are  now  employed  for  the  working  of  some  mineral  excavations. 
The  waters  of  several  mines  of  Cornwall  are  pumped  out  by  means  of  steam-engines, 
whose  force  is  equivalent  in  some  instances  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  many  hundred 
horses. 
*   *  Mikes,  General  Summary  or. 

Mines  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes  :  1.  Mines  in  the  gealogical  formations 
anterior  to  the  coal  strata ;  2.  Mines  in  the  secondary  formations  j  3.  Mines  in  alluvial 
districts. 

The  first  are  opened,  for  the  most  part,  upon  veins,  masses,  and  metalliferous  beds. 

The  second,  on  strata  of  combustibles,  as  coal ;  and  metalliferous  or  saliferous  beds. 

The  last,  on  depositee  of  metallic  ores,  disseminated  in  clays,  sands,  and  other  alluvial 
matters,  usually  superior  to  the  chalk  ;  and  even  of  far  more  recent  formation. 

The  mines  of  these  three  classes,  placed,  for  the  most  part  in  very  different  physical 
localities,  differ  no  less  relatively  to  the  mode  of  working  them,  and  their  mechanical 
treatment,  then  in  a  gealogical  point  of  view. 

MINES  OF  FORMATIONS  ANTEKIOE   TO  THE  COAL* 

These  mines  are  situated  in  a  few  mountainous  regions,  and  their  whole  amount  forms 
tat  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are— 
the  Cordilleras  of  South  America;  the  mountains  of  Hungary ;  the  Altayan  mountains; 
the  Ural  mountains ;  the  Vosges  and  the  Black  Forest ;  the  Hartz,  and  the  east  of 
Germany  ;  the  centre  of  France;  the  north  of  Portugal,  and  the  adjacent  portions  of 
Spain ;  Britanny  ;  the  corresponding  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  the  north  of 
Europe ;  the  Allegany  chain ;  the  south  of  Spain ;  the  Pyrenees ;  the  Alps ;  the  schistose 
districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Ardennes ;  the  calcareous  mountains  of 
gagi«~i  and  of  Daouria. 

MINES  07  THE  COM)ILLXHAS  07  SOOTH  AMEEICA. 

Few  regions  are  so  celebrated  for  their  mineral  wealth  as  the  great  chain  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  skirts  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  from  the 
land  of  the  Patagonians  to  near  the  northwest  point  of  the  American  continent.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Potosi  ?  The  mineral  wealth  of  Peru  has 
passed  into  a  proverb. 

The  most  important  mines  of  the  Cordilleras  are  those  of  silver;  but  several  of  gold, 
mercury,  copper,  and  lead,  have  likewise  been  opened.  These  mountains  are  not  equally 
metalliferous  in  their  whole  extent.  The  workings  occur  associated  in  a  small  number 
of  districts  far  distant  from  each  other. 

In  the  Andes  of  Chili,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  some  silver  mines 
are  explored,  which  afford  chiefly  ores  of  an  earthy  or  ferruginous  nature,  mingled  with 
imperceptible  portions  of  ores  with  a  silver  base,  known  thereunder  the  name  of  Pacos. 
The  same  province  also  presents  copper  mines  of  considerable  importance,  from  which 
are  extracted  native  copper,  orange  oxide  of  copper,  carbonate  of  copper  (malachite), 
and  copper  pyrites,  associated  with  some  muriate  of  copper.  In  a  few  mines,  masses 
of  native  copper  of  extraordinary  magnitude  have  been  found. 

The  second  metalliferous  region  of  the  Andes  occurs  between  the  21st  aud  15th 
i  of  south  latitude.    It  includes  the  celebrated  mountain  of  Potosi,  situated  in 
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nearly  the  20th  degree  of  south  latitude,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  chain,  and  several 
other  districts,  likewise  very  rich,  which  extend  principally  toward  the  northwest,  as 
far  as  the  two  banks  of  the  lake  Titicaca,  and  even  beyond  it,  through  a  total  length  of 
nearly  150  leagues.  All  these  districts,  which  formerly  depended  on  Peru,  were  united 
in  1778  to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  mines  of  Potosi  were  discovered  in 
1545,  and  have  furnished  since  that  period  till  our  days,  a  body  of  silver  which  M.  Hum- 
boldt values  at  230,000,0001.  sterling.  The  first  years  were  the  most  productive.  At 
that  time  ores  were  often  found  which  afforded  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  silver.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  average  richness  of  the  ore  does  not  exceed 
above  from  3  to  4  parts  in  10,000.  These  ores  are  therefore  very  poor  at  the  present 
day ;  they  have  diminished  in  richness  in  proportion  as  the  excavations  have  become 
deeper.  But  the  total  product  of  the  mines  has  not  diminished  in  the  same  propor- 
tion :  abundance  of  ore  having  made  up  for  its  poverty.  Hence,  if  the  mountain  of 
Potosi  is  not,  as  formerly,  the  richest  deposite  of  ore  in  the  world,  it  may,  however,  be 
still  placed  immediately  after  the  famous  vein  of  Guanaxuato.  The  ore  lies  in  veins  in 
a  primitive  clay  state,  which  composes  the  principal  mass  of  the  mountain,  and  is  cov- 
ered by  a  bed  of  clay  porphyry.  This  rock  crowns  the  summit,  giving  it  the  form  of  a 
basaltic  hill.  The  veins  are  very  numerous ;  several,  near  their  outcrop,  were  almost 
wholly  composed  of  sulphuret  of  Bilver,  antimoniated  Bolphuret  of  silver,  and  native 
silver.  Others,  which  offered  near  the  surface  merely  sulphuret  of  tin,  became  richer 
as  they  descended.  In  1790,  seven  copper  mines  were  known  in  the  viceroyalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  seven  of  lead,  and  two  of  tin ;  the  last  being  merely  washings  of  sands 
found  near  the  river  Oraro. 

On  the  opposite  flank  of  the  chain,  in  a  low,  desert  plain,  entirely  destitute  of  water, 
which  adjoins  the  harbor  of  Iquiqua,  and  forms  a  part  of  Peru,  occur  the  silver  mines 
of  Huantajaya,  celebrated  for  the  immense  masses  of  native  silver  which  have  been 
sometimes  found  in  them.    In  1758,  one  was  discovered  weighing  eight  cwts. 

M.  Humboldt  quotes  40  cantons  of  Peru  as  being  at  the  present  day  most  famous 
for  their  subterranean  explorations  of  Bilver  and  gold.  Those  of  gold  are  found  in  the 
provinces  of  Huaailas  and  Pataz ;  the  silver  is  chiefly  furnished  by  the  districts  of 
Huantajaya,  Pasca,  and  Chota,  which  far  surpass  the  others  in  the  abundance  of  their 
ores. 

The  silver  mines  of  the  district  of  Pasco  are  situated  about  30  or  40  leagues  north  of 
Lima,  in  10|  degrees  of  south  latitude,  4,400  yards  above  the  sea-level,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Amazon.  They  were  dis- 
covered in  1630.  These  mines,  and  especially  those  of  Cero  of  Yauricocha,  are  actually 
the  richest  in  all  Peru.  The  ore  is  an  earthy  mass  of  a  red  color,  containing  much  iron, 
mingled  with  particles  of  native  silver,  horn  silver,  &c,  constituting  what  they  call  Pacot. 
At  first,  nothing  but  these  paco§  was  collected  5  and  much  gray  copper  and  antimoniated 
sulphuret  of  stiver  were  thrown  among  the  rubbish.  The  mean  product  of  all  the  ores  is 
_  JLff  ;  or  an  ounce  and  J*J»  per  cwt. ;  although  some  occur  which  yield  30  or  40  per 
cent.  These  rich  depositee  do  not  seem  to  be  extended  to  a  great  depth.;  they  have  not 
been  pursued  farther  than  130  yards,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  workings  only  to 
from  35  to  45.  Forty  years  ago,  these  mines,  which  produced  nearly  2,000,000  of  pias- 
tres annually,  were  the  worst  worked  in  all  South  America.  The  soil  seemed  as  if 
riddled  with  an  immense  number  of  pits,  placed  without  any  order.  The  drainage  of 
the  waters  was  effected  by  the  manual  labor  of  men,  and  was  extremely  expensive.  In 
1816,  some  Europeans,  among  whom  were  several  miners  from  Cornwall,  mounted  sev- 
eral high-pressure  steam-engines,  imported  from  England,  which  introduced  a  consid- 
erable improvement  in  the  workings. 

The  mines  of  the  province  of  Chota  are  situated  in  about  seven  degrees  of  south  lati- 
tude. The  principal  ones  are  those  of  Gualcayoc,  near  Mecuicampa,  discovered  in  177 1  j 
their  outcrop  occurs  at  the  height  of  4,500  yards  above  the  sea ;  the  city  of  Mecuicampa 
itself  has  4,000  yards  of  elevation,  that  is,  higher  than  the  highest  summits  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. The  climate  is  hence  very  cold  and  uncomfortable.  The  ore  is  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuret of  silver  and  antimoniated  sulphuret,  with  native  silver.  It  constitutes  veins,  of 
which  the  upper  portion  is  formed  of  pacos,  and  they  sometimes  traverse  a  limestone 
and  sometimes  a  hornstone,  which  occurs  in  subordinate  beds.  The  annual  produce  of 
the  mines  is  67,000  marcs  of  silver,  according  to  Humboldt. 

In  the  districts  of  Huaailas  and  Pataz,  which  are  at  a  little  distance  from  the  former 
two,  gold  mines  are  worked.  This  metal  is  extracted  chiefly  from  the  veins  of  quartz, 
which  run  across  the  primitive  schistose  mountains.  The  district  of  Huaailas  contains, 
besides,  lead  mines.    Peru  possesses,  moreover,  some  mines  of  copper. 

The  quicksilver  mines  of  Huancavelica,  the  only  important  mine  of  this  species  which 
has  been  worked  in  the  New  World,  occurs  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Andes  of  Peru, 
in  13  degrees  of  south  latitude,  at  upward  of  6,000  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
does  not  seem  refeirible  to  the  same  class  of  deposites  with  the  mines  hitherto  mentioned. 
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I  ueposites  bare  been  observed  in  several  other  points  of  the  Andes 
s/ Northern  Peru,  and.  of  the  sooth  of  New  Granada. 

Lastly,  mines  of  sal-gem  are  known  to  exist  in  Peru,  especially  near  the  Bilver  mines 
afHaaatajaya. 

On  receding  from  the  district  of  Chota,  the  Cordilleras  are  very  indifferently  stored 
with  metallic  wealth,  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  even  far  beyond  it.  The  kingdom 
of  New  Granada  offers  but  a  very  small  number  of  silver  mines.  There  are  some  aurif- 
ersos  veins  in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Guamoco.  The  prov- 
ince of  Caracas,  the  mountains  of  which  may  be  considered  as  a  ramification  of  the 
Cordilleras,  presents  at  Aroa  a  copper  mine  which  furnishes  annually  from  700  to  800 
metric  quintals  ( 1,400  to  1,600  cwt  )  of  this  metal.  Finally,  we  may  state  in  passing, 
that  there  i*  a  very  abundant  salt  mine  at  Zipaquira,  in  the  province  of  Sante  F6,  and 
that  between  this  point  and  the  province  of  Santa-Fe-de-Bogota,  a  stratum  of  coal  occurs 
at  the  extraordinary  height  of  2,700  yards. 

Although  Mexico  presents  a  great  variety  of  localities  of  ores,  almost  the  only  ones 
worked  are  those  of  silver.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  mines  are  situated  on  the  back 
m  the  flanks  of  the  Cordilleras,  especially  to  the  west  of  the  chain,  nearly  at  the  height 
af  the  great  table*  land  which  traverses  this  region  of  the  globe,  or  a  little  below  its 
level  in  the  chains  which  divide  it.  They  lie  in  general  between  2,000  and  3,000  yards 
above  the  sea ;  a  very  considerable  elevation,  which  is  favorable  to  their  prosperity, 
aeeanse  in  this  latitude  there  exists  at  that  height  a  mean  temperature,  mild,  salubrious, 
sad  most  propitious  to  agriculture.  There  were  at  the  time  of  Humboldt's  visit,  from 
4,000  to  5,000  deposites  of  ore  exploited.  The  workings  constituted  3,000  distinct  mines, 
which  were  distributed  round  500  head  quarters  or  Realea.  These  mines  are  not,  how- 
ever, uniformly  spread  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Cordilleras.  They  may  be  consid- 
ered as  Conning  eight  groups,  which  altogether  do  not  include  a  greater  space  than 
12.000  square  learues ;  viz.,  hardly  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  the  surface  of  Mexico. 

These  eight  groups  are,  in  proceeding  from  south  to  north, 

1.  The  group  of  Oaxuuca,  situated  in  the  province  of  this  name  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity af  Mexico  properly  so  called,  toward  the  17th  degree  of  north  latitude.  Besides 
suver  mines,  it  contains  the  only  veins  of  gold  explored  in  Mexico.  These  veins  trav- 
erse gneiss  and  mica-slate. 

x»  The  croup  of  Tosco.  The  most  part  of  the  mines  which  compose  it  are  situated 
25  leagues  to  the  south  west  of  Mexico,  toward  the  western  slope  of  the  great 


3.  The  troop  of  Bisconia,  about  20  leagues  northeast  of  Mexico.  It  is  of  moderate 
extent,  but  it  comprehends  the  rich  workings  of  Pachuca,  Real  del  Monte,  and  Moram. 
The  district  of  Real  del  Monte  contains  only  a  single  principal  vein,  named  Veta  Bezi- 
osaa  of  Real  del  Monte,  in  which  there  are  several  workings ;  it  is,  however,  reckoned 
among  the  richest  of  Mexico. 

4.  The  group  of  Zimapan.  It  is  very  near  the  preceding,  about  40  leagues  north- 
west of  Mexico,  toward  the  eastern  slope  of  the  plateau.  Besides  numerous  silver  mines, 
k  includes  abundant  deposites  of  lead,  and  some  mines  of  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

5.  The  Central  group,  of  which  the  principal  point  is  Guanaxuato,  a  city  of  70,000  in- 
habitants, placed  at  its  southern  extremity,  and  60  leagues  N.  N.  W.  of  Mexico.  It 
comprises  among  others  the  famous  mine  districts  of  Onanaxuato,  Catorce,  Zacatecat, 
Ssiatrerele ;  the  richest  in  Mexico,  and  which  alone  furnish  more  than  half  of  all  the 
silver  which  this  kingdom  brings  into  circulation. 

The  district  of  Onauaxuato  presents  only  one  main  vein,  called  the  Veta  Madre.  This 
vein  is  enclosed  principally  in  day-state,  to  whose  beds  it  runs  parallel,  but  occasionally 
it  issues  out  of  them  to  intersect  more  modern  rocks.  The  vein  is  composed  of  quartz, 
carbonate  of  lime,  fragments  of  clay  slate,  &c. ;  and  includes  the  sulphurets  of  iron,  of 
lead,  and  of  xinc  in  great  quantities,  some  native  silver,  sulphuret  of  silver,  and  red 
sUrer ;  its  power  (thickness  of  the  vein)  is  from  43  to  48  yards.  It  is  recognised  and 
worked  throughout  a  length  of  upward  of  13,000  yards;  and  contains  19  exploitations, 
which  produced  annnally  well  on  to  1,200,0002.  in  silver.  One  of  the  explorations,  that 
of  Vslenciana,  produces  320,000/. ;  being  equal  to  about  one  fifteenth  of  the  total  prod- 
uct of  the  3,000  mines  of  Mexico.  Since  1764,  the  period  of  its  discovery,  its  neat 
annual  product  has  never  been  less  than  from  two  to  three  millions  of  francs  (80,000/. 
Is  120M0L);  and  its  proprietors,  at  first  men  of  little  fortune,  became,  in  ten  years, 
the  richest  individuals  in  Mexico,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  globe. 

The  workings  of  this  mine  are  very  extensive,  and  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  550  yards. 
They  employ  a  great  many  laborers. 

The  district  of  Zacatecas  presents  in  like  manner  only  a  single  vein  in  greywacke ; 
which,  however,  is  the  seat  ot  several  workings. 

The  deposites  mined  at  Catorce  are  in  limestone ;  the  mine  called  Purusima  dt  Caforct 
has  been  explored  to  about  650  yards  in  depih ;  and  yielded,  in  1796,  nearly  20,000/ 
There  are  also  mines  of  antimony  in  the  district  of  Catorce. 
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Toward  the  western  part  of  the  group  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  enpper  mines 
are  worked  in  the  provinces  of  Valladolid  and  Guadalaxara;  the  ores  being  chiefly  com- 
posed of  protoxide  of  copper  (orange  copper),  sulphnret  of  copper,  and  native  copper. 
These  mines  produce  about  2,000  metric  quintals  of  copper  annually  (440,000  lbs.  Eng* 
lish).  In  the  same  district,  ores  of  tin  are  collected  in  the  alluvial  soils,  particularly 
near  Mount  Gigante.  The  concretionary  oxide  of  tin,  so  rare  in  Europe,  is  here  the 
most  common  variety.    This  metal  occurs  also  in  veins. 

The  central  part  of  Mexico  contains  many  indications  of  sulphnret  of  mercury  (cin- 
nabar) ;  but  in  1804  it  was  worked  only  in  two  places,  and  to  an  inconsiderable  extent. 

6.  The  group  of  new  Oallicia  is  situated  in  the  province  of  this  name,  about  100  leagues 
N.  W.  from  Mexico.     It  comprises  the  mines  of  Balanos,  one  of  the  richest  districts. 

7.  The  group  of  Durango  and  Sonora,  in  the  intendancies  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
very  extensive.  The  mines  are  situated  in  pert  on  the  table  land,  and  in  part  on  the 
western  slope.    Durango  is  140  leagues  N.  N.  W.  of  Mexico. 

8.  The  group  of  Chinuahun.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Chinuahua,  situated 
100  leagues  N.  of  Durango.  It  is  exceedingly  extensive,  but  of  little  value;  and  ter- 
minates at  29°  10'  of  north  latitude. 

Mexico  possesses,  besides,  several  mines  which  are  not  included  in  ihe  eight  preceding 
groups.  Thus  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the  province  of  New  Saint~Ander,  present 
abundant  mines  of  lead.    New  Mexico  contains  copper  mines,  and  many  others. 

Lastly,  rock  salt  is  mined  in  several  points  of  New  Spain  5  and  coal  seems  to  occur  in 
New  Mexico. 

The  richness  of  the  different  districts  of  the  silver  mines  or  reaies  is  extremely  unequal. 
Nineteen  twentieths  of  these  reaies  do  not  furnish  altogether  more  than  one  twelfth  of 
the  total  product.  This  inequality  is  owing  to  the  excessive  richness  of  some  depositee. 
The  ores  of  Mexico  are  principally  veins ;  beds  and  masses  are  rare.  The  veins  traverse 
chiefly,  and  perhaps  only,  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  among  which  certain  porphyries 
are  remarked  as  very  rich  in  deposites  of  gold  and  silver.  The  silver  ores  are  mostly 
sulp  buret  of  silver,  black  antimoniated  sulphuretof  silver,  muriate  of  silver  (horusilver), 
and  gray  copper.  Many  explorations  are  carried  on  in  certain  earthy  ores,  called 
collorados,  similar  to  the  pacos  of  Peru.  Lastly,  there  are  ores  of  other  metals,  which 
are  worked  principally,  and  sometimes  exclusively,  for  the  silver  which  they  contain ; 
such  are  the  argentiferous  sulphnret  of  lead,  argentiferous  sulphuret  of  copper,  and 
argentiferous  sulphuret  of  iron. 

Ores  of  very  great  richness  occur  in  Mexico;  but  the  average  is  only  from  3  to  4 
ounces  per  cwt.,  or  from  18  to  25  in  10,000.  There  are  some,  indeed,  whose  estimate 
does  not  exceed  2  J  ounces.  Almost  all  the  argentiferous  veins  afford  a  little  gold ;  the 
silver  of  Guanaxuato,  for  example,  contains  _4-»  •  The  enormous  product  of  the  Mexican 
mines  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  great  facility  of  working  them,  and  the  abundance 
of  ores,  than  to  their  intrinsic  richness. 

The  art  of  mining  was  little  advanced  in  this  country  at  the  period  of  Humboldt's 
journey ;  the  workings  presented  a  combination  of  small  mines,  each  of  which  had  only 
one  aperture  above,  without  any  lateral  communications  between  the  different  shafts. 

The  form  of  these  explorations  was  too  irregular  to  admit  of  their  being  called  trorfctngs 
by  steps.  The  shafts  and  the  galleries  were  much  too  wide.  The  interior  transport  of  the 
ores  is  generally  effected  on  the  back  of  men ;  rarely  by  mules.  The  machines  for  raising 
the  ore  and  .drawing  off  the  water  are  in  general  ill  combined  ;  and  the  horse  gigs  for 
setting  them  in  motion  ill  constructed.  The  timbering  of  the  shafts  is  very  imperfectly 
executed ;  the  walled  portions  alone  are  well  done.  There  are  some  galleries  of  drainage, 
but  they  are  too  few,  and  ill  directed.  Latterly,  English  capitalists  and  miners  have 
formed  companies  for  working  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico ;  which  will  probably  produce 
in  time  a  happy  revolution. 

The  silver  ores  of  Spanish  America  are  treated  partly  by  fusion,  and  partly  by  amal- 
gamation, but  more  frequently  by  the  latter  mode  j  hence  the  importation  of  mercury 
forms  there  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  especially  since  the  quicksilver  mine  of 
Huancavelica  fell  in,  and  ceased  to  be  worked.  This  mine  is  the  only  one  in  Spanish 
America  which  belongs  to  the  government.  For  the  modern  state  of  these  mines,  see 
Silver. 

The  following  table  shows,  according  to  M.  de  Humboldt,  what  was  the  annual  prod- 
uct of  the  silver  mines  of  South  America,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  is 
rounded  in  a  great  measure,  upon  official  documents  : — 

Mexico         -        -        -    2,196,140  marcs,  or  537,512  kil.,  worth  £4,778,000 
Peru    -  673,958  140,478  1,250,000 

Buenos-  Ayres      -        -       463,098  110,764  984,600 

Chili   -  25,957  6,827  60,680 


Total  -       -        -     3,259,153  795,581  7,073,280 
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To  complete  our  picture  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Spanish  America,  it  remains  to 
fpeak  of  its  principal  gold  mines ;  ^ut  these  belong  to  a  geological  locality,  alluvial  sands 
and  gravel,  very  different  from  that  of  our  present  objects.  The  most  important  of  these 
gold  sands  are  washed  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Cordilleras ;  viz.,  in  New  Grenada, 
from  the  province  of  Barbacoas,  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  to  Chill,  and  even  to  the 
shores  of  the  seas  oi  California.  There  are  likewise  some  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Cordilleras,  in  the  high  valley  of  the  river  Amazons.  The  washings  of  New  Granada 
ptoduce  also  some  platina. 

The  mines,  properly  so  called,  and  the  washings  of  South  America,  furnish,  altogether, 
42^75  marcs,  or  10,418  kilogrammes  (22,920  libs.  Eng.)  of  gold,  worth  1,435,720/. 

MINES  OF  HUNGARY. 

The  metallic  mines  of  this  kingdom,  including  those  of  Transylvania,  and  the  Bannat 
sfTemeschwar,  form  four  principal  groups,  which  we  shall  denote  by  the  group  of  the 
N.W.,  group  of  the  N.E.,  group  of  the  E.,  and  group  of  the  S.E. 

The  group  of  the  N.W.  embraces  the  districts  of  Schemnitz,  Kremnitz,  Koenigsberg, 
Jf  euasohl,  and  the  environs  of  Schmcrlnitz,  Bethler,  Rosenan,  Stc. 

SdumaUx,  a  royal  free  city  of  mines,  and  the  principal  centre  of  the  mines  of  Hun- 
gary, lies  25  leagues  to  the  north  of  Buda,  660  yards  above  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a 
small  groap  of  mountains  covered  with  forests.  The  most  part  of  these  mountains,  the 
highest  of  which  reaches  an  elevation  of  1,130  yards  above  the  ocean,  are  formed  of 
barren  trachytes  (rough  trap  rocks)  ;  but  at  their  foot  below  the  trachytic  formation, 
a  formation  is  observed,  consisting  of  green-stone  porphyries,  connected  with  syenites, 
passing  into  granite  and  gneiss,  and  including  subordinate  beds  of  mica-slate  and  lime- 
stone.   It  is  in  this  formation  that  all  the  mines  occur. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  the  green-stone  porphyries  of  Schemnitz  have  intimate 
reUtkms  with  the  metalliferous  porphyries  of  South  America.  M.  Beudant,  on  com- 
paring them  with  those  brought  by  M.  de  Humboldt  from  Guanaxuato,  Real  del  Monte, 
fce>,  has  recognised  an  identity  in  the  minutest  details  of  color,  structure,  composition, 
respective  situation  of  the  different  varieties,  and  even  in  the  empirical  character  of 
effervescence  with  acids.  The  metalliferous  rocks  appear  at  Schemnitz  only  in  a  space 
of  small  extent,  comprehended  partly  in  a  small  basin,  of  which  the  city  occupies  the 
south  border.  They  are  traversed  by  veins  which,  for  the  most  part,  cut  across  the  strati- 
feation,  but  which  also  are  sometimes  obviously  parallel  to  it.  These  veins  are  in 
general  very  powerful ;  their  thickness  amounting  even  to  more  than  40  yards,  but  their 
esteat  in  length  seems  to  be  usually  inconsiderable.  They  are  numerous  and  parallel 
to  each  other.  It  appears  that  they  have  no  side  plates  of  vein-stones  (tallebawU*),  but 
that  the  metalliferous  mass  reposes  immediately  on  the  cheeks  or  sections  of  the  rock, 
which  is  usually  more  or  less  altered,  and  includes  always  much  pyrites  near  the  point 
of  contact,  and  even  to  a  distance  of  several  feet.  The  substances  which  constitute  the 
body  of  these  reins,  are  drusy  quartz,  carious  quartz,  ferriferous  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
sulphate  of  barytes,  with  which  occur  sulphuret  of  silver  mixed  with  native  silver 
eoataiaing  more  or  less  gold,  which  is  rarely  in  visible  scales ;  sulphuret  of  silver,  argen- 
tiferous galena,  blende,  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  &c  The  sulphuret  of  silver  and  the 
l  are  the  two  most  important  ores.  Sometimes  these  two  substances  are  insulated, 
i  they  are  mixed  in  different  manners  so  as  to  furnish  ores  of  every  degree  of 
}  from  such  as  yield  60  per  cent,  of  silver  down  to  the  poorest  galena.  The  gold 
i  occurs  alone;  it  generally  accompanies  the  silver  in  a  very  variable  proportion, 
which  most  usually  approaches  to  that  of  1  to  30. 

The  ores  of  Schemnitz  are  all  treated  by  fusion;  the  poor  galenas  at  the  smelting 
house  of  Schemnitz  (bleyhutte),  and  the  resulting  lead  is  sent  as  working  lead  to  the 
smelting-houses  of  Kremnitz,  Neusohl,  and  Schernowitz,  whither  all  the  silver  ores 
prepared  ia  the  different  spots  of  the  country  are  transported  in  order  to  be  smelted. 

The  mines  of  Schemnitz,  opened  800  years  ago,  have  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  more 
than  350  yards.  The  explorations  are  in  general  well  conducted.  Excellent  galleries 
of  efflux  have  been  excavated ;  the  waters  for  impulsion  are  collected  and  applied 
with  skilL  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  these  mines  begin  to  decline  from  the 
state  of  prosperity  in  which  they  stood  several  years  ago ;  a  circumstance  to  be  ascribed 
probably  to  the  same  pains  being  no  longer  bestowed  on  the  instruction  of  the  officers 
appointed  to  superintend  them.  Maria  Theresa  established  in  1760,  at  Schemnitz,  a 
school  of  mines.  This  acquired  at  its  origin,  throughout  Europe,  a  great  celebrity, 
srhkfi  it  has  not  been  nble  to  maintain. 

Kremnitz  lies  about  five  leagues  N.N.W.  of  Schemnitz,  in  a  valley  flanked  on  the 
ntht  by  a  run*e  of  hills  formed  of  rocks  quite  analogous  to  the  metalliferous  rocks  of 
Schemnitz.  In  the  midst  of  these  rocks,  veins  are  worked  nearly  similar  to  those  of 
Brbemnitz ;  but  the  quartz  which  forms  their  principal  mass  is  more  abundant,  and  con- 
tains more  native  gold.    Here  also  are  found  sulphuret  and  hydrosulphuret  of  antimony, 
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which  do  not  occar  at  Schemnitz.  The  metalliferous  district  is  of  very  moderate  extent, 
and  is  surrounded  by  the  trachytic  district  which  oyerlie*  it,  forming  to  the  east  and 
west  considerable  mountains. 

The  city  of  Kremnitz  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  free  royal  cities  of  mines  m  Hun- 
gary. It  is  said  that  mines  were  worked  there  even  in  the  times  of  the  Romans ;  but 
it  is  the  Germans  who,  since  the  middle  ages,  have  given  a  great  development  to  these 
exploitations.  There  exists  at  Kremnitz  a  mint-office,  to  which  all  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  mines  of  Hungary  are  carried  in  order  to  be  parted,  and  where  all  the  chemical 
processes,  such  as  the  fabrication  of  acids,  &c,  are  carried  on  in  the  large  way. 

About  six  leagues  N.N.E.  from  Schemnitz,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gran,  lies  the  little 
village  of  Neusohl,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Saxon  miners.  The  mountains  surrounding 
it  include  mines  very  different  from  those  of  which  we  have  been  treating.  At  Herrm- 
$rand,  two  leagues  from  Neusohl,  greywacke  forms  pretty  lofty  mountains ;  this  rock  is 
covered  by  transition  limestone,  and  is  supported  by  mica-slate.  The  lower  beds  con- 
tain bands  of  copper  ores,  chiefly  copper  pyrites.  The  mica-slate  includes  likewise 
masses  of  ore,  apparently  constituting  veins  in  it.  These  ores  have  been  worked  since 
the  13th  century.  The  copper  extracted  contains  in  a  hundred  weight  six  ounces  of 
silver. 

Eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  to  the  east  of  Neusohl,  we  meet  with  a  country  very  rich 
in  iron  and  copper  mines,  situated  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Belbler,  Schmeelnitz, 
Einsiedael,  Rosenau,  &c.  Talcose  and  clay  slates  form  the  principal  body  of  the  moun- 
tains here,  along  with  horneblende  rocks.  The  ores  occur  most  usually  in  strata.  Those 
of  iron,  or  sparry  ore,  and  especially  hydrate  of  iron,  compact  and  in  concretion*,  ac- 
companied with  specular  iron  ore.  They  give  employment  to  a  great  many  large 
smelting-houses.  The  county  of  Gcemar  alone  contains  22  works ;  and  that  of  Zips 
also  a  great  number.  The  copper  mines  lie  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Schmeelnitz 
and  Gcelnitz.  The  copper  extracted  contains  about  six  or  seven  ounces  of  silver  in  the 
hundred  weight.  Near  Zalathna  there  is  a  quicksilver  mine  nearly  inactive ;  and  near 
Rosenau  one  of  antimony. 

To  conclude  our  enumeration  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  country,  it  remains  merely 
to  state  that  there  are  opal  mines  in  the  environs  of  Czervenitza,  placed  in  the  trachytic 
conglomerate. 

GROUP  OF  THE  NORTHEAST,  OR  OF  NAGABANYA. 

The  mines  of  this  group  He  in  a  somewhat  considerable  chain  of  mountains,  which, 
proceeding  from  the  frontiers  of  Buchowina,  where  it  is  united  to  the  Carpathians,  Anally 
disappears  amid  the  saliferous  sandstones  between  the  Theiss,  Lupos,  and  Nagy  Szamot, 
on  the  northern  frontiers  of  Transylvania.  These  mountains  are  partly  composed  of 
rocks  analogous  to  those  of  Schemnitz,  traversed  by  veins  which  have  much  resemblance 
to  the  veins  of  this  celebrated  spot.  Into  these  veins  a  great  many  mines  have  been 
opened,  the  most  important  of  which  ere  those  of  Nagabanya,  Kapnick,  Felsobanya, 
Miszbanya,  Laposbanya,  Olaposbanya,  Ohlalapos.  All  these  mines  produce  gold.  Those 
of  Laposbanya  furnish,  likewise,  argentiferous  galena;  those  of  Olaposbanya  contain 
copper  and  iron ;  and  those  of  Kapnick  copper.  Realgar  occurs  in  the  mines  of  Felso- 
banya ;  and  orpiment  in  those  of  Ohlalapos.  Several  of  them  produce  manganese  and 
sulphuret  of  antimony.  Lastly,  toward  the  north,  in  the  county  of  Marmarosh,  lies 
the  important  iron  mine  of  Borscha,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Buchowina  the  lead  mine 
of  Radna,  in  which  also  much  zinc  ore  occurs. 

The  mines  composing  the  %roup  of  the  East,  or  of  Jlbrudbanya,  occur  almost  all  in  the 
mountains  which  rise  in  the  western  part  of  Transylvania,  between  Lapos  and  Maros,  in 
the  environs  of  Jbrudbanya.  M.  Beudant  notices  in  this  region,  limestones,  sandstones, 
trachytes,  basalts,  and  sienite  porphyries,  apparently  quite  analogous  to  the  greenstone 
porphyries  of  Schemnitz.  It  seems  to  be  principally  in  the  latter  rocks  that  the  mines 
forming  the  wealth  of  this  country  occur  ;  bat  some  of  them  exist  also  in  the  mica- 
slate,  the  greywacke,  and  even  in  the  limestone.  The  principal  mines  are  at  Nagyag, 
Koiosbanyn,  Vorospatak,  Boitza,  Csertesch,  Fat z bay,  Almas,  Porkura,  Butschum,  and 
Stonischa.  There  are,  in  all,  40  exploitations ;  the  whole  of  which  produce  auriferous 
ores  smelted  at  the  foundry  of  Zalathna.  These  mines  contain  also  copper,  antimony, 
and  manganese.  They  are  celebrated  for  their  tellurium  ore,  which  was  peculiar  to  them 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  this  metal  a  few  years  back  in  Norway.  The  auriferous  de- 
posites  contained  in  the  greenstone  porphyry  are  often  very  irregular.  The  mines  of 
Nagyag  are  the  richest  and  best  worked.  The  numerous  veins  occur  partly  in  the 
sienite  porphyry,  and  partly  in  the  greywacke.  The  auriferous  ore  is  accompanied  with 
galena,  realgar,  manganese,  iron,  and  zinc.  There  are  iron  mines  in  great  beds  near 
Vayda-Huniad  and  Gyalar.     Some  Cobalt  mines  are  also  noticed. 

The  group  of  the  S.  £.,  or  of  the  Bannat  of  Temeschwar,  occurs  in  the  mountains  which 
block  up  the  valley  of  the  Danube  at  Orschova,  through  a  narrow  gorge  of  which  the 
fiver  escapes.    The  principal  mines  are  at  Oravitza,  Moldawa,  Szaska,  and  Dognaaczka. 
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TLey  produce  chiefly  argentiferous  copper,  yielding  a  marc  of  silver  (nearly  |  pound) 
in  the  hundred  weight,  with  occasionally  a  little  gold.  Ores  of  lead,  zinc,  and  iron, 
arc  also  met  with.  The  mines  are  famous  for  their  beautiful  specimens  of  blue  car- 
bonate of  copper,  and  various  other  minerals.  The  mine  of  Moldawa  affords  likewise 
orpitnent.  These  metallic  deposites  lie  in  beds  and  veins  ;  the  former  occurring  par- 
Ocularly  between  the  mica-slate  and  the  limestone,  or  sometimes  between  the  limestone 
and  the  sienite  porphyry.  Well-defined  veins  also  are  known  to  exist  in  the  sienite 
and  the  mica-slate.  The  Ban  at  t  possesses  moreover  important  iron-mines  at  Dom- 
t^awa  and  Ruchersberg;  near  Dombrawa  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  found.  Cobalt 
aunts  occur  likewise  in  these  regions. 

Ihe  mines  constituting  the  four  groups  now  described  are  not  the  sole  metallic 
mines  possessed  by  Hungary.  A  few  others,  but  generally  of  little  importance,  are 
scattered  over  different  parts  of  this  kingdom.  Several  have  been  noticed  in  the 
portion  of  the  Carpathians  which  separates  Transylvania  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
Their  principal  object  is  the  exploration  of  some  singular  deposites  of  galena. 

Besides  the  mines  just  noticed,  Hungary  contains  some  coal  mines,  numerous  mines 
of  rock  salt,  and  several  deposites  of  golden  sands  situated  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  the  Marosch,  ami  the  Nera. 

The  mines  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  produce  annually,  according  to  M.  Heron  de 
Villefosse,  5,218  marcs,  or  2,810  pounds  English  of  gold,  worth  175,976/. ;  and  about 
85,000  marcs,  or  45,767  pounds  of  silver,  worth  186,1327.  The  mines  of  Transylvania 
furnish  nearly  the  half  of  the  whole  quantity  of  gold,  and  one  seventeenth  of  the  silver 
mow  stated.  The  other  mines  of  Europe  produce  together  nearly  twice  as  much  silver, 
but  merely  a  few  marcs  of  gold.  Hungary  affords  besides  from  18,000  to  20,000 
metric  quintals  (about  4,000,000  libs.  English)  of  copper  annually,  and  a  great  deal 
of  iron. 

From  these  mines  proceed  likewise  from  3,000  to  4,000  metric  quintals  (660,000  to 
880,000  libs.  Eng.)  of  lead ;  a  quantity  not  more  than  is  needed  by  the  refining-houses 
for  the  ores  of  silver  and  gold. 

MINES   OP   THE   ALTAYAN    MOUNTAINS. 

• 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain  of  the  Altayan  mountains,,  which  separate 
Siberia  from  Chinese  Tartary,  there  exists  a  number  of  metalliferous  veins,  in  which 
several  important  works  have  been  established  since  the  year  1742.  They  constitute 
the  locality  of  the  mines  of  Kolywan ;  the  richest  in  the  precious  metals  of  the  three 
districts  of  this  kind  existing  in  Siberia. 

These  mines  are  opened  up  in  the  schistose  formations  which  surround  to  the  N.  and 
W.  and  to  the  S.W.  the  western  declivity  of  the  high  granitic  chnin,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  formations  consisting  of  other  primitive  rocks.  These  schists  alternate  in 
some  points  with  quart  zose  rocks,  called  by  M.  Renovantz  hornstone,  and  with  lime- 
jtoae.  They  are  covered  by  a  limestone,  replete  with  ammonites.  The  metalliferous 
region  forms  a  semicircle,  of  which  the  first  loAy  mountains  occupy  the  centre. 

The  most  important  exploration  of  this  country  is  the  silver  mine  of  Zmpof,  or 
'Zmeinogarsk,  in  German  Sch1an?enberg,  situated  to  the  N.W.  of  the  high  mountains 
in  51*  9  25'  N.  L.  and  79°  49'  50"  long,  east  of  Paris.  It  is  opened  on  a  great 
Tein,  which  contains  argentiferous  native  gold,  auriferous  native  silver,  sulphuret  of 
silver,  horusilver,  gray  copper,  sulphuret  of  copper,  green  and  blue  carbonnted  copper, 
red  oxide  of  copper,  copper  pyrites,  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  great  masses  of  testaceous 
arsenic  slightly  argentiferous.  There  occur  likewise  sulphuret  of  zinc,  iron  pyrites, 
and  sometimes  arsenical  pyrites.  The  gangues  (vein-stones)  of  these  different  ores  are 
sulphate  of  baryta,  carbonate  of  lime,  quartz,  but  rarely  fluate  of  lime.  The  principal 
▼eiu,  which  is  of  great  power,  has  been  traced  through  a  length  of  several  hundred 
fathoms,  anJ  to  a  depth  of  no  less  than  96  fathoms.  In  its  superior  portion,  it  has  an 
inclination  of  about  50  degrees;  but  lower  down  it  becomes  nearly  vertical.  Its  roof 
is  always  formed  of  clay-slate.  On  the  floor  of  the  vein,  the  slate  alternates  with  horn, 
stone.  This  vein  pushes  out  branches  in  several  directions;  it  is  intersected  by  barren 
reins,  and  presents  successive  stages  of  different  richness.  The  first  years  were  the 
most  productive.  The  German  miners  employed  subsequently  by  the  Russiin  govern- 
ment have  introduced  regularity  into  the  workings ;  and  have  excavated  a  gallery  of 
efflux  585  fathoms  long. 

The  most  important  of  the  other  silver  mines  of  this  department  are  those  of  Tchere- 
panofski,  3  leagues  S.E.  of  Zm*of ;  those  of  Smenofski,  10  leagues  S.E. ;  those  of 
Nienlafeki,  20  leagues  to  the  S.S.W.;  and  of  Philipofski,  90  leagues  S.E.  of  the 
same  place.  The  last  mine  lies  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Chinese  Tartary.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  southern  slope  of  the  Altaic  chain  within  the  Chinese  territories, 
contains  metalliferous  deposites. 
The  ores  extracted  from  these  different  mines  yield  on  an  average  per  quintal  an 
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ounce,  of  silver,  which  contains  3  per  cent,  of  gold.  Their  annual  product  was  toward 
178'),  according  to  M.  Patrin,  3,000  marcs,  or  1,615  liba.  avoirdupois  of  gold,  worth 
101,151/.  j  and  60,000  marcs,  or  31,020  libs,  avoird.  or  silver,  worth  130,520/. 

The  precious  metals  are  not  the  sole  product  of  this  mineral  district.  There  is  an 
important  copper-mine  15  leagues  N.W.  of  Zmeof,  in  a  chain  of  hills  formed  of  gra- 
nitic rocks,  schists,  porphyries,  and  shell-limestone,  graduating  into  the  plain.  The 
vein  presents  copper  pyrites,  sulphuret  of  copper,  and  native  copper,  disseminated  in 
argillaceous  substances,  more  or  less  ferruginous,  and  of  different  degrees  of  hardness. 
This  mine,  which  bears  the  name  of  Aleiski-Loktefski,  furnished  annuaUy  at  the  date 
of  1782,  1,500  quintals  (metric),  or  330,000  libs,  avoird.  of  copper,  which  was  coined 
into  money  in  the  country  itself. 

At  Tchakirskoy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tscharisch,  toward  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  metalliferous  semicircle,  mentioned  above,  there  is  a  mine  of  argentiferous  copper 
and  lead,  opened  in  a  very  large  but  extremely  short  vein.  Besides  the  lead  and 
copper  ores,  including  a  little  silver,  this  mine  affords  a  great  quantity  of  calamine 
(carbonate  of  zinc),  which  forms  occasionally  fine  stalactites  of  a  white  or  green  color. 

The  northern  flank  of  the  Altai  mountains  presents  few  mines.  Some  veins  of 
copper  exist  2,000  leagues  east  of  Zmeof,  near  the  spot  where  the  river  Janissei  issues 
from  the  Saianean  mountains,  which  are  a  prolongation  of  the  Altayan  chain. 

There  is  no  lead-mine,  properly  so  called,  in  the  Altai  mountains.  Almost  all  the 
lead  which  is  required  for  the  treatment  of  the  silver  and  gold  ores  is  obtained  from  the 
department  of  Nertchinsk,  situated  700  leagues  off,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  jShhmt* 

The  first  smelting-house  erected  in  this  district  was  in  the  middle  of  the  metalliferous 
region  at  Kolywan,  the  place  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  has  been  suppressed  on 
account  of  the  dearth  of  wood  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines.  The  principal  exist- 
ing foundry  it  that  of  Bornaoul  on  the  Ob,  50  leagues  north  of  Zmeof. 

MINES   OF   THE   tTRAL   MOUNTAINS. 

This  chain  of  mountains,  which  begins  on  the  coasts  of  the  icy  sea,  and  terminates) 
in  the  50th  degree  of  latitude  amid  the  steppes  of  the  Kerguis,  after  having  formed, 
through  an  extent  of  more  than  40  leagues,  the  natural  limit  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  contains  very  rich  and  very  remarkable  deposites  of  metallic  ores,  which  have 
given  rise  to  important  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  gold.  These  explorations  are 
situated  on  the  two  slopes,  but  chiefly  on  the  one  that  looks  to  Asia,  from  the  environs) 
of  Ekaterinhourg  to  about  120  or  130  leagues  north  of  thai  city.  They  constitute  the 
department  of  the  mines  of  Ekaterinhourg,  one  of  the  three  belonging  to  Siberia. 

The  copper-mines  are  pretty  numerous,  and  lie  almost  wholly  on  the  oriental  slope 
of  the  chain.  They  are  opened  into  veins  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  and  which  although 
very  powerful  at  the  surface,  do  not  extend  to  any  considerable  depth.  These  veins) 
are  in  general  filled  with  argillaceous  matters,  penetrated  with  red  oxide  of  copper,  and 
mingled  with  green  and  blue  carbonated  copper,  sulphuret  of  copper,  and  native  copper. 
The  most  important  workings  are  those  of  Tcurinski  and  Gmmechafski. 

The  first  are  situated  120  leagues  north  of  Ekaterinhourg,  toward  the  60th  degree 
of  N.  latitude,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  near  the  banks  of  the  Touria* 
They  amount  to  three,  opened  in  the  same  vein,  which  turns  round  an  angle  presented 
by  the  chain  in  this  place*  The  ground  is  composed  of  a  porphyry  with  a  bornstone 
basis  of  clay-slate,  and  of  a  white  or  grayish  limestone,  which  form  the  roof  and  floor 
of  the  vein.  The  ore  yields  from  18  to  20  per  cent.,  and  these  mines  produced  annually 
in  1786,  10,000  metric  quintals  (2,200,000  libs,  avoird.)  of  copper. 

The  mine  of  Goumechefski  lies  12  or  15  leagues  S.W.  of  Ekaterinbourg,  near  a 
lake  bordered  by  primitive  mountains,  which  form  in  this  region  the  axis  of  the  chain 
of  the  Urals.  This  mine  is  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  malachites  that  occur  in  U. 
It  has  furnished  almost  all  the  fine  specimens  of  this  substance  employed  in  jewellery. 
The  vein,  of  which  the  sides  are  calcareous,  is  vertical,  and  runs  north  and  south. 
It  does  not  sink  deeper  than  about  50  yards,  and  is  filled  with  a  species  of  coarse 
pudding-stone,  composed  of  masses  of  primitive  rocks.  The  ore  yields  from  3  to  4 
per  cent,  of  copper,  and  the  mine  furnished  about  the  year  1786,  4,400,000  libs,  avoird. 
of  this  metal  per  annum. 

The  beds  of  iron  ore  occur  generally  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  axis  of  the 
central  chain.  Those  of  the  western  slope  lie  sometimes  in  a  gray  compact  limestone^ 
which  contains  entrochi  and  other  petrifications,  and  whose  geological  age  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  appears  to  be  much  more  modern  than  the  rocks  of  the  central  chain. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  seem  to  form  large  veins,  which  extend  little  in  depth,  or 
rather  fill  irregular  and  shallow  cavities.  The  most  common  ore  is  the  hydrate  of  iron, 
(bog  ore),  hematite,  or  compact  iron  ore,  sometimes  mixed  or  accompanied  with  hydrate 
of  manganese,  and  occasionally  with  ores  of  zinc,  copper,  and  lead.  Black  oxida 
of  iron,  possessing  magnetic  polarity,  likewise  frequently  occurs,  particularly  in  the 
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nines  rf  the  eastern  slope,  on  which,  in  fact,  entire  mountains  of  loadstone  repose.  AH 
these  ores,  mixed  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  clay  differently  colored,  are 
worked  by  open  quarries,  and  most  usually  without  using  gunpowder,  or  even  iron 
wedges.  They  yield  rarely  less  than  50  or  60  per  cent.,  and  keep  in  action  numerous 
smell  tag-houses  situated  on  the  two  flanks  of  the  chain ;  the  oldest  of  them  have  been 
established  since  1628,  but  the  greater  number  date  only  from  the  middle  of  the  18th 
oratory.  The  most  celebrated  mines  are  those  of  Baigodat  and  Ketkanar,  situated  on 
the  eastern  slope  from  30  to  50  leagues  north  of  Ekaterinbourg.  In  the  foundries  of 
the  eastern  slope,  anchors,  cannons,  bullets,  &.C.,  are  fabricated ;  and  in  the  whole  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bar  iron.  The  products  of  the  works  on  the  western  side  nre 
directly  embarked  on  the  different  feeders  of  the  Volga,  from  which  they  are  at  no 
great  distance.  Those  of  the  eastern  slope  are  transported  during  winter  on  sledges  to 
the  same  feeder  streams,  after  crossing  the  least  elevated  passages  of  the  Urals. 

The  quantity  of  materials  fabricated  by  the  iron- works  of  both  slopes,  amounted 
annually,  toward  the  year  1790,  to  more  than  11,000,000  lbs.  avoird.  This  country 
is  peculiarly  favored  by  nature  for  this  species  of  industry ;  for  vast  deposites  of  excel- 
lent iron  ores  occur  surrounded  by  immense  forests  of  firs,  pines,  and  birches ;  woods, 
whose  charcoal  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  fabrication  of  iron. 

Tbe  copper-mines  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  mines 
and  foundries,  form  a  portion  of  the  properties  of  some  individuals,  who  may  be  in- 
stanced as  among  the  richest  in  Europe.  The  Russian  government  has  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  promoting  these  enterprises.  It  has  established  at  Tourinsky  a  consid- 
erable colony,  and  at  Irbitz  a  fair  which  has  become  celebrated. 

There  is  only  one  gold  mine  in  the  Ural  mountains,  that  of  Beretof,  situated  three 
leagues  N.E.  of  Elkaterinbourg,  at  the  foot  of  the  Urals,  on  the  Asiatic  side.  It  is 
famous  for  the  chromate  of  lead,  or  red  lead  ore,  discovered  there  in  1776,  and  worked 
in  the  following  years,  as  also  for  some  rare  varieties  of  minerals.  The  ore  of  Beresof 
m  a  cavernous  hydrate  of  iron  (bog  ore),  presenting  here  and  there  some  small  striated 
cubes  of  hepatic  iron,  and  occasionally  some  pyrites.  It  contains  5  parts  of  native 
gold  in  100,000.  This  deposite  appears  to  have  a  great  analogy  with  the  deposites  of 
iron  ore  of  the  same  region.  It  constitutes  a  large  vein,  running  from  N.  to  8., 
encased  in  a  formation  of  gneiss,  hornblende  schists,  and  serpentine*,  and  which  does  not 
appear  to  dip  to  any  considerable  depth.  It  becomes  poor  in  proportion  to  its  distance 
from  the  surface.  The  exploitation,  which  is  in  the  open  air,  has  dug  down  25  yards ; 
having  been  carried  on  since  the  year  1726.  The  gold  is  extracted  from  the  ore  by 
stamping  and  washing.  In  1786,  500  marcs  were  collected;  but  the  preceding  years 
had  furnished  only  200,  because  they  then  worked  further  from  the  surface.  German 
■sitters  were  called  in  to  direct  the  operations.  On  some  points  of  the  Ural  mountains, 
sad  the  neighboring  countries,  deposites  of  an  auriferous  clay  have  been  noticed  j  but 
they  have  not  hitherto  been  worked. 

Beds  of  chromate  of  iron  have  also  been  discovered  in  these  mountains. 

The  beautiful  plates  of  mica,  well  known  in  mineral  cabinets,  and  even  in  commerce, 
wader  the  name  of  Muscovy  talc,  or  Russian  mica,  come  from  the  Urals.  There  are 
explorations  lor  them  near  the  lake  Tschebarkoul,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  this  chain. 
From  the  same  canton  there  is  exported  a  very  white  clay,  apparently  a  kaolin. 

25  leagues  north  of  Ekaterinbourg,  near  the  town  of  Mourzinsk,  there  occur  in  a 
graphic  granite,  numerous  veins,  containing  amethysts,  several  varieties  of  beryl,  emer- 

Table  of  the  Production  of  the  Russian  Mines  during  the  years  1830, 183 1,  1832, 1833, 
and  1834 ;  by  M.  Teploff,  one  of  their  officers. 


SabtUnces. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

Gold      . 

Platinum 
Anriienussilver 

kit. 
6,260 
1,742 
20,974 

kil. 
6,582 
1,767 
21,563 

kU. 
6,916 
1,907 
21,454 

kti. 
6,706 
1,919 
20,552 
<3) 
3,387,252 
716,500 
(3) 
159,118,372 

kil. 
6,626 
1,695 
20,666 

Copper  -        - 
Lead       .        - 

8,860,696 
698,478 

3,904,533 
792,935 

3,620,201 
688,351 

? 

Cast  iron 

182,721,274 

180,043,730 
(2) 

282,821,358 
9,774,998 
4,253,000 

162,480,224 

t 

Salt        .        - 
Coal       -        - 
Naphtha 

342,240,893 
7,863,642 
4,253,000 

372,776,283 
6,596,034 
4,253,000 

491,862,299 
8,227,528 
4,253,000 

1 
1 

t 
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MINES  OF  THE  VOSGES  AND  THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

These  mountains  contain  several  centres  of  exploration  of  argentiferous  ores  of  lead 
and  copper,  iron  ores,  and  some  mines  of  manganese  and  anthracite. 

At  the  Croix-aux-minet,  department  of  the  Vosges,  a  vein  of  argentiferous  lead  has 
been  worked,  which  next  to  the  veins  of  Spanish  America,  is  one  of  the  greatest  known. 
It  is  several  fathoms  thick,  and  has  been  traced  and  mined  through  an  extent  of  more 
than  a  league.  It  is  partly  tilled  with  debris,  among  which  occurs  some  argentiferous 
galena.  It  contains  also  phosphate  of  lead,  antimoniated  sulphuret  of  silver,  fee. 
It  runs  from  N.  to  S.  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  junction  of  the  gneiss,  and  a  por- 
phyroid  granite,  that  passes  into  sienite  and  porphyry.  In  several  points  it  cuts  across 
the  gneiss ;  but  it  probably  occurs  also  between  the  two  rocks.  It  has  never  been  worked 
below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  valley.  The  mines  opened  on  this  vein  produced,  it 
is  said,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  26,000/.  per  annum ;  they  were  still  very  pro- 
ductive in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  furnished,  in  1756,  2,640,000  lbs.  avoird. 
of  lead,  and  6,000  marcs,  or  3,230  pounds  avoird.  of  silver. 

The  veins  explored  at  Sainte  Marie  of  the  mines,  also  traverse  the  gneiss ;  but  their 
direction  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  vein  of  the  Croix,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  a  barren  mountain  of  sienite.  They  contain  besides  galena,  several  ores 
of  copper,  cobalt,  and  arsenic ;  all  more  or  less  argentiferous.  There  is  found  also  at  a 
little  distance  from  Saint  Mary  of  the  mines  a  vein  of  sulphuret  of  antimony.  The 
mines  of  Sainte  Marie,  opened  several  centuries  ago,  are  among  the  most  ancient  in 
France ;  and  yet  they  have  been  worked  only  down  to  the  level  of  the  adjoining- 
valleys. 

There  has  been  opened  up  in  the  environs  of  Giromagny,  on  the  southern  verge  of  the 
Vosges,  a  greut  number  of  veins,  containing  principally  argentiferous  ores  of  lead  and 
copper.  They  run  nearly  from  N.  to  S.,  and  traverse  porphyries  and  clay-slates  ;  a 
system  which  has  some  analogy  with  the  metalliferous  district  of  Scheinnitz.  The 
workings  have  been  pushed  so  far  as  440  yards  below  the  surface.  These  mines  were 
in  a  flourishing  state  in  the  14th  and  16th  centuries ;  and  became  so  once  more  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th,  when  they  were  undertaken  by  the  house  of  Mazarin.  In  1743 
they  still  produced  100  marcs  fully  52  libs,  avoird.  of  silver  in  the  month. 

The  mines  of  La  Croix,  of  Sainte-Marie-aux-mines,  and  of  Giromagny,  are  now 
abandoned  j  but  it  is  hoped  that  those  of  the  first  two  localities  will  be  resumed  ere 
long. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest,  separated  from  the  Vosges  by  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  but  composed  of  the  same  rocks,  there  occur  at  BadenweUer  and  near  Hochbtrg, 
not  far  from  Freyburg,  workings  of  lead  in  great  activity.  These  form  six  distinct 
mines,  and  annually  afford  88,000  libs,  avoirdi  of  lead,  and  200  marcs  of  silver.  In  the 
Furstenberg  near  Wolfach,  particularly  at  Wittichen,  there  are  mines  of  copper,  cobalt, 
and  silver.  The  mines  of  Wittichen  produced,  some  years  ago,  1,600  marcs,  or  near 
880  libs,  avoird.  of  silver  per  annum.  They  supply  a  manufactory  of  smalt,  and  one  of 
arsenical  products.  A  few  other  Inconsiderable  mines  of  the  same  kind  exist  in  the 
grand  dutchy  of  Baden,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg. 

Several  important  iron  mines  are  explored  in  the  Vosges ;  the  principal  are  those  of 
Framont,  in  the  department  of  the  Vosges,  whose  ores  are  red  oxide  of  iron  and  browa 
hematite,  which  appear  to  form  veins  of  great  thickness,  much  ramified,  and  very 
irregular,  in  a  district  composed  of  greenstone,  limestone,  and  greywacke.  The  sub- 
terranean workings,  opened  on  these  depositee,  have  been  hitherto  very  irregular.  There 
has  been  discovered  lately  in  these  mines,  an  extremely  rich  vein  of  sulphuret  of  copper. 
At  Rolhau,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Framont,  thin  veins  of  red  oxide  of  iron  are  worked  ; 
sometimes  magnetic,  owing  probably  to  an  admixture  of  protoxide  of  iron.  These  veins 
run  through  a  granite,  that  passes  into  sienite.  At  Saulnot  near  Belfort,  there  are 
iron  mines,  analogous  to  those  of  Framont. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Ihann  and  Massovaux,  near  the  sources  of  the  Moselle,  veins 
are  worked  of  an  iron  ore,  that  traverse  formations  of  greywacke,  clay-slate,  and  por- 
phyry.  Lastly,  in  the  north  of  the  Vosges,  near  Bergzabern,  Erelenbach,  and  Schenau, 
several  mines  have  been  opened  on  very  powerful  veins  of  brown  hematite  and  compact 
bog  ore,  accompanied  with,  a  little  calamine,  and  a  great  deal  of  sand  and  debris.  In 
some  points  of  these  veins,  the  iron  ore  is  replaced  by  various  ores  of  lead,  the  most 
abundant  being  the  phosphate,  which  are  explored  at  Erlenba'ch  and  Katzenthal.  These 
veins  traverse  the  sandstone  of  the  Vosges,  a  formation  whose  geological  position  is  not 
altogether  well  known,  but  which  contains  iron  mines  analogous  to  the  preceding  at 
Langenthal,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tonnerre,  and  in  the  palatinate.  Many  analogies 
seem  to  approximate  to  the  sandstone  of  the  Vosges,  the  sandstone  of  the  environs  of 
Saint  Avoid  (Moselle),  which  include  the  mine  of  brown  hematite  of  Crtutzwald,  and 
the  lead  mine  of  Bleyberg,  analogous  to  the  lead  mine  of  Bleyberg,  near  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 
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At  Crmttmiek  and  TWiy,  to  the  north  of  the  Sairebruck,  mines  of  manganese  are 
worked,  famoos  lor  the  good  quality  of  their  products.  The  deposite  exploited  at  Crutt- 
aich  seems  4o  be  enclosed  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Vosges,  and  to  constitute  a  vein  in  it, 
aaalocous  to  the  iron  reins  mentioned  above. 

There  has  been  recently  opened  a  manganese  mine  at  Lavelline,  near  La  Croix-aux- 
suact,  in  a  district  of  gneiss  with  porphyry. 

la  the  Vosges  and  the  Black  Forest  there  are  several  depositee  of  anthracite  (stone- 
coal),  of  which  two  are  actually  worked,  the  one  at  Zunswir,  near  Offenbourg,  in  the 
territory  of  Baden,  and  the  other  at  U  voltz,  near  Cernay,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  There  are  also  several  deposites  of  the  true  coal  formation  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Vosges. 

MINES  OF  THE  HARTZ. 

The  name  Harts  is  given  generally  to  the  country  of  forests,  which  extends  a  great 
nany  miles  round  the  Brocken,  a  mountain  situated  about  55  miles  W.S.W.  of  Magde- 
burg, and  which  rises  above  all  the  mountains  of  North  Germany,  being  at  its  summit 
1226  yards*  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Hartz  is  about  43  miles  in  length  from 
&SJB.  to  N.N.W.,  18  miles  in  breadth,  and  contains  about  450  square  miles  of  surface. 
It  is  generally  hilly,  and  covered  two  thirds  over,  with  forests  of  oaks,  beeches,  and  firs. 
This  rugged  and  picturesque  district  corresponds  to  a  portion  of  the  Silva  Hercynia  of 
Tadtos.  As  agriculture  furnishes  few  resources  there,  the  exploration  of  mines  is 
almost  the  only  means  of  subsistence  to  its  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  about  50,000. 
The  principal  cities.  Andreasberg,  Clausthal,  Zellerfeld,  Mtenau,  Lautenthal,  Wildemann, 
Gnmd,  and  Goetar,  bear  the  title  of  mine-cities,  and  enjoy  peculiar  privileges ;  the  people 
■eriving  their  subsistence  from  working  in  the  mines  of  lead,  silver,  and  copper,  over 
which  their  houses  are  built. 

The  most  common  rock  in  the  Hartz  is  greywaeke.  It  encloses  the  principal  veins, 
and  is  covered  by  a  transition  limestone.  The  granite  of  which  the  Brocken  is  formed 
supports  all  this  system  of  rocks,  forming,  as  it  were,  their  nucleus.  Trap  and  hornstone 
rocks  appear  in  certain  points. 

The  veins  of  lead,  stiver,  and  copper,  which  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
Hartz,  do  not  pervade  its  whole  extent.  They  occur  chiefly  near  the  towns  of  Andreas- 
berg,  Claasthal,  Zellerfeld,  and  Lautenthal ;  are  generally  directed  from  N.W.  to  S.E., 
and  dip  to  the  S.W.,  at  an  angle  of  80°  with  the  horizon. 

The  richest  silver  mines  are  those  of  the  environs  of  Andreasberg,  among  which  may 
ae  distinguished  the  Samson  and  Newfang  mines,  worked  to  a  depth  of  560  yards.  In 
the  first  of  them  there  is  the  greatest  step  exploitation  to  be  met  with  in  any  mine.  It 
b  composed  of  80  direct  steps,  and  is  more  than  650  yards  long.  These  mines  were 
discovered  in  1520,  and  the  city  was  built  in  1521.  They  produce  argentiferous  galena, 
with  silver  ores  properly  so  called,  such  as  red  silver  ore,  and  ore  of  cobalt. 

The  district  which  yields  most  argentiferous  lead  is  that  of  Clausthal ;  it  comprehends 
a  great  many  mines,  several  of  which  are  worked  to.  a  depth  of  550  yards.  Such  of  the 
mines  as  are  at  the  present  day  most  productive,  have  been  explored  since  the  first  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  two  most  remarkable  ones  are  the  mines  of  Dorothy, 
aad  the  mine  of  Caroline,  which  alone  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  net  prod- 
uct. The  grant  of  the  Dorothy  mine  extends  over  a  length  of  257  yards,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  vein,  and  through  a  breadth  of  nearly  22  yards  perpendicularly  to  that  direc- 
tion. Out  of  these  bounds,  apparently  so  small,  but  which  however  surpass  those  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  concessions  in  the  Hartz,  there  was  extracted  from  1709  to  1807  in- 
clusively, 883,722  marcs  of  silver,  768,845  quintals  of  lead,  and  2,385  quintals  of  copper. 
This  mine  and  that  of  Caroline  have  brought  to  their  shareholders  in  the  same  period 
oi  time,  more  than  1,120,000/. ;  and  have  besides  powerfully  contributed  by  loans  with- 
out interest  to  carry  on  the  exploration  of  the  less  productive  mines.  It  was  in  order 
lo  effect  the  drainage  of  the  mines  of  the  district  of  Clausthal,  and  those  of  the  district 
of  Zellerfeld  adjoining,  that  the  great  gallery  of  efflux  was  excavated. 

Next  to  the  two  districts  of  Clausthal  and  Zellerfeld,  and  Andreasberg,  comes  that  of 
Goslar,  the  most  important  working  in  which  is  the  copper  mine  of  Rammelsberg,  opened 
autre  the  year  968,  on  a  mass  of  copper  pyrites,  disseminated  through  quartz,  and  min- 
gled with  galena  and  blende.  It  is  worked  by  shafts  and  galleries,  with  the  employment 
of  are  to  break  down  the  ore.  This  mine  produces  annually  from  1,200  to  1,300  metric 
quintals  (about  275,000  libs,  avoird.)  of  copper.  The  galena  extracted  from  it  yields  a 
small  quantity  of  silver,  and  a  very  little  gold.  The  latter  metal  amounts  to  only  the 
flve-millionth  part  of  the  mass  explored ;  and  yet  means  are  found  to  separate  it  with 
advantage.  The  mine  of  Lauterberg  is  worked  solely  for  the  copper,  and  it  furnishes 
annually  near  66,000  libs,  avoird.  of  that  metal. 

Besides  the  explorations  just  noticed,  there  are  a  great  many  mines  of  iron  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Harts,  which  give  activity  to  important  forges,  including  21  smelting 
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cupolas.  The  principal  ores  are  sparry  iron,  and  red  and  brown  hematites,  which  oceux 
in  veins,  beds,  and  masses.    Earthy  and  alluvial  ores  are  also  collected. 

The  territory  of  Anhalt-Bernbourg  presents,  toward  the  southeast  extremity  of  the 
Hartz,  lead  and  silver  mines,  which  resemble  closely  those  of  the  general  district.  They 
produce  annually  33,000  libs,  avoird.  of  lead. 

At  the  southern  foot  of  the  Hartz,  at  Ilefeld,  there  is  a  mine  of  manganese. 

The  exploration  of  the  Hartz  mines  may  be  traced  back  for  about  900  years.  The 
epoch  of  their  greatest  prosperity  was  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Their  gross 
annual  amount  was  in  1808  upward  of  one  million  sterling.  Lead  is  their  principal 
product,  of  which  they  furnish  annually  6,600,000  libs,  avoird.,  with  36,000  marcs,  or 
18,700  libs,  avoird.  of  silver,  about  360,000  libs,  avoird.  of  copper,  and  a  very  great 
quantity  of  iron.  They  are  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  the  mining  operations ;  and 
the  activity,  patience,  and  skill,  of  their  workmen. 

The  Hartz  is  referred  to  especially  for  the  manner  in  which  the  waters  are  collected 
and  economized  for  floating  down  the  timber,  and  impelling  the  machinery.  With  this 
view,  dams  or  lakes,  canals,  and  aqueducts,  have  been  constructed,  remarkable  for  their 
good  execution.  The  water-courses  are  formed  either  in  the  open  air  round  the  moun- 
tain-sides, or  through  their  interior  as  subterranean  galleries.  The  open  channels  col- 
lect the  rain-waters,  as  well  as  those  proceeding  from  the  melting  of  snows,  from  the 
springs  and  streamlets,  or  small  rivers  that  fall  in  their  way.  The  subtenanean  con- 
duits are  in  general  the  continuation  of  the  preceding,  whose  circuits  they  cut  short. 
These  water-courses  present  a  development  in  whole  of  125  miles.  The  banks  of  some 
of  the  reservoirs  are  of  an  extraordinary  height.  In  the  single  district  of  Clausthal 
there  are  34  tanks,  which  supply  water  to  92  wheels  of  nearly  30  feet  diameter ;  55  of 
these  serve  for  the  drainage  of  water,  and  37  for  the  extraction  of  ores. 

MIKES  OF  THE  EAST  OF  GERMANY. 

We  shall  embrace  under  this  head  the  mines  opened  in  the  primitive  and  transition 
territories,  which  constitute  the  body  of  a  great  portion  of  Bohemia,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Silesia. 

Among  the  several  chains  of  small  mountains  that  cross  these  countries,  the  richest 
in  depositee  of  ore  is  the  one  known  under  the  name  of  the  Erzgebirge,  which  separate 
Saxony  from  Bohemia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe. 

The  Erzgebirge  contains  a  great  many  mines,  whose  principal  products  are  silrtr,  tin, 
and  cobalt.  These  mines,  whose  exploration  remounts  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  par- 
ticularly those  situated  on  the  northern  slope  within  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  have  been 
long  celebrated.  The  school  of  mines  established  at  Freyberg  was  at  one  time  consid- 
ered as  the  first  in  the  world.  This  is  a  small  city  near  the  most  important  workings, 
8  leagues  W.S.W.  of  Dresden,  toward  the  middle  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  Erzge- 
birge, 440  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  an  agricultural  and  trading  district,  well 
cleared  of  wood.  These  circumstances  have  modified 'the  working  of  the  mines,  and 
render  it  difficult  to  draw  an  exact  parallel  between  them  and  those  of  the  Hartz,  which 
are  their  rivals  in  good  exploration ;  they  are  peculiarly  remarkable  for  the  perfection 
with  which  the  engines  are  executed  both  for  drainage  and  extraction  of  ores,  all  moved 
by  water  or  horses  ;  for  the  regularity  of  almost  all  the  subterranean  labors ;  and  for 
the  beauty  of  their  walling  masonry.  In  the  portion  of  these  mountains  belonging 
to  Saxony,  the  underground  workings  employ  directly  from  9,000  to  10,000  men,  who 
labor  in  more  than  400  distinct  mines,  all  associated  under  the  same  plan  of  adminis- 
tration. 

The  stiver  mines  of  the  Erzgebirge  are  opened  on  veins  which  traverse  gneiss,  and 
though  quite  different  in  this  respect  from  the  argentiferous  veins  of  Guanazuato, 
BehenmUz,  and  Zmeof,  present  but  a  moderate  thickness,  never  exceeding  a  few  feet. 
They  form  several  groups,  whose  relative  importance  has  varied  very  much. 

For  a  long  time  back,  those  of  the  environs  of  Freyberg  are  much  the  most  produc- 
tive ;  and  their  prosperity  has  been  always  on  the  advance,  notwithstanding  the  increas- 
ing depth  of  the  excavations.  The  deepest  of  the  whole  is  that  of  Kuhschacht,  which 
penetrates  to  450  yards  beneath  the  surface,  that  is,  nearly  down  to  the  sea-level.  The 
most  productive  and  the  most  celebrated  is  the  mine  of  Himmelsf urst }  that  of  Beschert- 
gluck  is  also  very  rich. 

Among  the  explorations  at  Erzgebirge,  there  are  none  which  were  formerly  so  flour- 
ishing as  those  of  Morienberg,  a  small  town  situated  7  leagues  S.S.  W.  of  Freyberg.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  ores  were  frequently  found  there,  even  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  surface,  which  yielded  85  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  disasters  of  the  thirty  years'  war 
put  a  term  to  their  prosperity.  Since  that  period,  they  have  continually  languished; 
and  their  product  now  is  nearly  null. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  describe  in  detail  the  silver  mines  that  occur  near 
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gknmftwiendarfy  Joknmna  Georgtnatadt,  j&maberg,  Oberwieamtfhal,  and   Schnetberg. 
Those  of  I  he  last  three  localities  produce  also  cobalt. 

The  mines  of  Saint-Georges,  near  Schneeberg,  opened  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  iron 
sines,  became  celebrated  some  time  after  as  mines'  of  silver.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  mass  of  ore  was  found  there  which  afforded  400  quintals  of  silver ;  on 
that  lump,  Dake  Albert  kept  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  Their  richness  in  silver 
has  diminished  since  then  5  bnt  they  have  increased  more  in  importance  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  as  mines  of  cobalt,  than  they  had  ever  been  as  silver  mines.  Saxony 
is  the  country  where  cobalt  is  mined  and  extracted  in  the  most  extensive  manner.  It 
is  obtained  fitxn  the  same  veins  with  the  silver.  Smalt,  or  cobalt-blue,  is  the  principal 
sabstaaee  manufactured  from  it.  The  lead  and  the  copper  are  in  this  country  only  ac- 
cessory products  of  the  silver  mines,  from  which  120,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  the  first  of  these 
metals  are  extracted,  which  are  hardly  sufficient  for  the  metallurgic  operations ;  and 
from  50,000  to  60,000  lbs.  of  copper.  A  little  bismuth  is  extracted  from  the  mines  of 
Sebaeeben*  and  Freyberg.  Some  manganese  is  found  in  the  silver  mines  of  the  Erzge- 
btrrr,  and  particularly  at  Johanna-Georgenstadr. 

The  mines  of  Saxony  produce  a  little  argentiferous  galena,  and  argentiferous  gray 
copper ;  the  minerals  with  a  base  of  native  silver  are  the  principal  ores ;  tbey  are  treated 
ia  a  great  measure  by  amalgamation.  All  those  of  Freyberg  are  carried  to  the  excel- 
lent smelting-house  of  Halsbruck,  situated  on  the  Malde,  near  that  city.  The  average 
richness  of  the  silver  ores  throughout  Saxony  is  only  from  3  to  4  oz.  per  quintal :  viz., 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ores  of  Mexico,  and  very  superior  to  the  actual  richness  of 
the  ores  of  Potosi.  The  silver  extracted  from  them  contains  a  little  gold.  The  Saxon 
urines  produce  annually  52,000  marcs  of  silver.  Of  these,  the  district  of  Freyberg  alone 
mruishes  46,000;  and  among  the  numerous  mines  of  that  district,  that  of  HJmmelsfurst 
«f  hself  produces  10,000  marcs. 

flUver  mines  exist  also  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Erzgebirge,  which  belongs  to 
Bohemia,  at  Joachimsthal  and  Bleystadt,  to  the  northeast  of  Eger.  Argentiferous  galena 
is  chiefly  extracted  from  these.  The  mines  of  Joachimsthal  have  been  explored  to  a 
depth  of  650  yards.  They  were  formerly  very  flourishing ;  but  in  1805  they  were  threat- 
ened with  an  impending  abandonment.  The  ancient  mines  of  Kuttenberg,  situated  in 
the  same  region,  hnve  been  excavated,  according  to  Agricola,  to  upward  of  1,000  yards 
60m  the,  surface  soil. 

The  southern  slope  of  the  Erzgebirge  possesses  cobalt  mines  like  the  northern  slope; 
bnt  they  are  of  much  less  importance.  Some  occur,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Joachimsthal.  Lastly,  on  the  same  slope,  slightly-productive  copper  mines  are  men- 
tioned nt  Groslitz,  near  Joachimsthal;  at  Catharineberg,  8  leagues  north  of  Saatx ;  and 
at  Kupferberg,  tying  between  the  two.  At  Grdslitz,  the  ore  is  a  cupreous  pyrites,  ac- 
companied by  blende.    The  ores  of  Catharineberg  are  argentiferous. 

Next  to  the  silver  mines,  the  most  important  explorations  of  the  Erzgebirge  are  those 
ef  tin.  This  metal  occurs  in  veins,  massive,  and  disseminated  in  masses  of  hyalin  gray 
quartz,  imbedded  in  the  granite ;  it  is  also  found  in  alluvial  sands.  The  most  important  tin 
mine  of  the  Erzgebirge  is  that  of  Altenberg,  in  Saxony,  which  has  been  under  working 
since  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  tin  is  mined  also  near  Gayer,  Ehrenfriedersdorf,  Jo- 
haana-Georgenstadt,  Scheibenberg,  Annaberg,  Seiflen,  and  Marienberg,  in  Saxony.  At 
Zinnwnld  it  in  also  found  5  where  the  stanniferous  district  belongs  partly  to  Saxony  and 
partly  to  Bohemia ;  as  also  important  mines  occur  in  the  latter  territory  at  Schlacken- 
waW  and  Abertham,  and  slightly-productive  ones  nt  Platten  and  Joachimsthal.  In  sev- 
eral of  these  mines,  particularly  at  Altenberg  and  Gayer,  fire  is  employed  for  attacking 
the  ore,  because  H  is  extremely  hard.  In  almost  the  whole  of  them,  chambers  of  too 
great  dimensions  hnve  been  excavated,  whence  have  arisen,  at  different  epochs,  vexa- 
tions sinkings  of  the  ground.  One  of  these  may  still  be  seen  at  Altenberg,  whihh  is  130 
yarns  deep,  and  nearly  50  in  breadth.  The  mines  of  Abertham  are  explored  to  a  depth 
of  550  yards,  and  those  of  Altenberg  to  330.  The  tin  mines  of  the  Erzgebirge  produce 
annually  454,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  this  metal. 

The  tin  ores  are  accompanied  by  arsenical  pyrites,  which,  in  the  roasting  that  it  un- 
dergoes, produces  n  certain  quantity  of  arsenious  acid. 

The  Erzgebirge  presents  also  a  great  many  iron  mines,  particularly  in  Saxony,  nt 
tnJsnfsrg,  near  Crudorf,  in  the  county  of  Henneberg,  where  the  workings  penetrate  to 
a  depth  of  220  yards,  and  in  Bohemia,  at  Platten*  where  may  be  remarked  especially 
me  great  explorations  opened  on  the  vein  of  the  Irrgang. 

There  is  also  in  the  Erzgebirge  n  mine  of  anthracite  (stone  coal)  at  Schgnfdd,  near 
Franenstein,  in  Saxony. 

The  ancient  rock-formations  which  appear  in  the  remainder  of  Bohemia,  and  in  the 
adjacent  portions  of  Bavaria,  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  are  much  less  rich  in  metals 
man  the  Erzgebirge.    No  explorations  of  much  importance  exist  there. 

The  JNdtfig&rgi,  a  group  of  mountains  standing  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
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Erzgebirge,  between  Hoff  and  Bayreuth,  contains  some  mines,  among  which  may  be 
noticed,  principally,  mines  of  magnetic  black  oxide  of  iron. 

Argentiferous  lead  mines  have  been  mentioned  at  Mies*,  25  leagues  W.S.W.  of 
Prague,  at  the  N.E.  base  of  the  western  part  of  Bomerwaldgebirge,  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  separate  Bohemia  from  Bavaria.  There  are  some  also  at  Pr$zibram,  12  leagues 
S.W.  of  Prague,  at  the  extremity  of  the  mountains  which  separate  Behrun  from  Moldau. 
In  the  latter,  the  argentiferous  galena  is  accompanied  by  blende,  in  which  the  presence 
of  cadmium  has  been  observed.  These  mines,  and  those  of  Joachims  thai  and  of  Bleystadt, 
furnish  annually  at  present  220,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  lead,  and  from  2,000  to  3,000  marcs 
of  silver.  The  circle  of  Behrun,  to  the  S.W.  of  Prague,  contains  some  inconsiderable 
mines  of  mercury.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Bomerwaldgebirge,  which  separates  Bohe- 
mia from  Austria  and  Moravia,  presents  some  mines  on  its  southeast  slope.  Those  of 
the  environs  of  Iglau,  in  Moravia,  and  some  others  situated  in  Austria,  produce  annu- 
ally from  4,000  to  5,000  marcs  of  silver.  The  mines  of  these  two  countries  yfeld  also 
copper,  and  in  several  the  copper  ores  are  argentiferous.  Moravia  comprehends  sev- 
eral iron  works,  which  are  in  part  supplied  by  magnetic  iron  ores  analogous  to  those 
of  Sweden. 

The  northeast  slope  of  the  Riesengebirge  (giant  mountains),  which  separate  Bohemia 
from  Silesia,  presents  also  several  explorations.  The  argentiferous  copper  mines  of 
Rudolstadt9  and  of  Kupferberg,  have  been  stated  as  producing  annually  a  considerable 
quantity  of  copper,  and  from  600  to  700  marcs  of  silver;  as  .also  the  cobalt  mine  of 
Maria-anna  Querback,  the  whole  in  the  circle  of  Quaer;  and  the  mines  of  arsenical 
pyrites  at  Reichenstein,  in  the  circle  of  Glatz.  A  mine  of-  chrysoprase  exists  in  the 
mountain  of  Kosennitz. 

MINES  OF  THE  CENTRE  OF  FRANCE. 

The  ancient  formations,  principally  granitic,  which  constitute  the  ground  of  several 
departments  of  the  centre  and  south  of  France,  are  hardly  any  richer  in  explorations 
than  the  districts  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  Black  Forest.  Only  some  insulated 
mines  are  to  be  observed  here,  of  which  a  very  few  possess  any  importance.  These  all 
occur  toward  the  eastern  border  of  the  mass  of  primitive  formations,  in  a  zone  charac- 
terized by  a  great  abundance  of  schistose  rocks. 

At  Villefort  and  at  Viallaze,  in  the  department  of  the  Lozdre,  and  in  some  places  ad- 
joining,  several  veins  of  argentiferous  galena  are  worked  which  traverse  the  gneiss  and 
the  granite.  These  mines,  remarkable  at  present  for  the  regularity  of  their  workings, 
employ  300  laborers,  and  produce  annually  about  220,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  lead,  and  1,600 
marcs  of  silver. 

The  city  of  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  is  built  on  a  hill  of  gneiss  separated  by  the  Rhone 
from  the  main  body  of  the  primitive  formations,  and  in  which  veins  of  galena  occur, 
which  are  now  imperfectly  mined.  Other  lead  mines  of  less  importance  are  observed 
at  St.  Julien-Molin-Molette,  department  of  the  Loire,  and  at  Joux,  department  of  the 
Rhone. 

At  Chessy,  a  village  situated  7  leagues  northwest  of  Lyons,  there  occur  in  a  talcosc 
schist  very  extensive  veins  of  cupreous  pyrites,  by  no  means  rich,  but  which  have,  never- 
theless, been  worked  successfully  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
several  years  of  the  present ;  at  that  period,  there  was  found  in  a  sandstone  which  covers 
the  talcose  schist,  and  which  appears  referable  to  the  red  sandstone  or  the  variegated 
sandstone,  a  bed  containing  a  great  quantity  of  blue  carbonate  of  copper  and  protoxide 
of  copper,  to  the  working  of  which  the  miners  have  since  directed  their  principal  atten- 
tion. There  exists  at  Saint-Belle,  2  leagues  to  the  south  of  Chessy,  a  deposite  of  copper 
pyrites  like  that  of  Chessy,  which  was  at  one  time  worked,  but  is  now  standing  still. 
At  Romanescho,  in  the  department  of  Saone  et  Loire,  a  very  abundant  deposite  of  oxide 
of  manganese  is  observed,  apparently  forming  a  mass  in  the  granite,  or  perhaps  above 
it.    The  workings  are  very  irregular. 

In  the  mountain  of  Ecouchettes,  near  Couches,  in  the  same  department,  an  ore  of 
oxide  of  chrome  has  been  occasionally  worked. 

At  Malbose,  in  the  department  of  the  Lozere,  a  feeble  vein  of  sulphuret  of  antimony 
is  mined. 

There  are  also  in  the  centre  of  France  some  explorations  of  galena,  antimony,  and 
manganese,  which  appear  to  be  of  too  little  importance  to  be  noticed  in  detail. 

Some  years  ago  a  tin  ore  was  discovered  at  Vaubry,  6  leagues  N.N.W.  of  Limoges. 
At  present,  researches  are  making  with  a  view  of  discovering  deposites  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  pay  the  expense  of  working  it. 

MINES  OF  THE  NORTH   OF  PORTUGAL  AND   THE  ADJOINING   PARTS  OF  SPAIN. 

The  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  worked  tin  mines  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula*  It  is 
said  that  some  formerly  existed  in  Portugal  in  the  environs  of  Viscu,  a  province  of  Beira,  at 
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a  place  called  Burraco  de  Stawno,  Some  veins  of  the  same  metal  were  discovered  in  1787, 
near  Monte-Rey,  in  the  south  of  Oallicia.  They  were  fully  two  yards  thick,  and  were 
incased  in  granite.  This  province  presents  also  deposites  of  sulphurct  of  antimony. 
Some  analogous  ores  are  found  in  Castille  and  Estremadura.  Lead  ores  were  worked  in 
the  last  century  not  far  from  Mogadouro,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabor,  in  the  province  of 
Tras-los-Montes,  and  near  Longroiva  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio-Prisco.  Mines  of  plum- 
bago occur  near  Mogadouro.  There  are  also  some  iron  mines  in  the  same  country  near 
Felguiera  and  Torredemnacorvo.  They  supply  the  iron-works  of  Chapa-cunha.  Two 
very  ancient  establishments  of  the  same  kind  exist  in  the  Estremadura  of  Portugal; 
the  one  in  the  district  of  Thomar,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Figuiero  dos  Vinhoss :  they 
are  supplied  by  mines  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  this  province  and 
of  Beira.  One  deposite  of  quicksilver  ore  occurs  at  Couna  in  Portugal.  At  Rio  Tinto 
in  Spain,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  there  is  a  copper  mine  which  produces  about 
33,000  libs*  avoird.  of  this  metal  per  annum.  The  ore  is  a  copper  pyrites.  The  moun- 
tains in  the  environs  of  Oporto  present  everywhere  indications  of  the  ores  of  copper  and 
other  metals ;  and  it  appears  that  all  this  part  of  the  peninsula  is  in  general  rich  in  me- 
tallic treasures,  but  that  the  want  of  wood  prevents  their  being  mined  to  advantage. 

Besides,  many  of  the  deposites  which  originally  existed  there  must  be  in  a  great  meas- 
ure exhausted.  It  was  in  these  countries  chiefly  that  the  gold  and  silver  mines  lay, 
which  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  worked  with  so  much  advantage,  and  contested 
in  so  keen  a  manner.  Near  Loria  (the  ancient  Numantium),  Azagala,  and  Burgos, 
considerable  vestiges  of  the  ancient  workings  may  still  be  seen. 

MINES  OF  BRITANKY. 

Briunny  has  hardly  a  better  share  in  mineral  wealth  than  the  countries  we  have  just 
passed  in  review.  There  exist  in  it  at  this  moment  only  two  important  exploitations ; 
which  are,  the  lead  mines  of  Pouliaouen  and  Huelgoat,  situated  near  Carhaix.  The  mine 
of  Hnelgoat,  celebrated  for  the  plomb-gomme  (hydro-aluminate)  discovered  in  it,  is 
opened  on  a  vein  of  galena,  which  traverses  transition  rocks.  The  workings  have  sub- 
sisted for  about  three  centuries,  and  have  attained  to  a  depth  of  220  yards.  The  vein  of 
Poallaouen,  called  the  New  Mine,  was  discovered  in  1741.  It  was  powerful  and  very 
rich  Dear  the  surface ;  but  it  became  subdivided  and  impoverished  with  its  depth,  notwith- 
standing which  the  workings  have  been  sunk  to  upward  of  180  yards  below  the  sur- 
face. In  these  mines  there  are  fine  hydraulic  machines  for  the  drainage  of  the  waters,  with 
wheels  from  14  to  15  yards  in  diameter ;  and  water-pressure  machines  have  been  recently 
constructed.  The  mines  employ  more  than  900  workmen,  and  furnish  annually  more  than 
1,200,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  lead,  several  thousand  pounds  of  copper,  and  2,000  marcs,  or 
1,034  lbs.  avoird.  of  silver.  These  are  the  most  important  metallic  mines  of  France. 
Several  veins  of  galena  exist  at  Chalelaudren,  near  Soint-Briex,  but  they  are  not  worked 
at  present.  There  is  also  one  at  Pompean,  near  Rennes,  which  has  been  worked  to  a 
depth  of  140  yards,  but  is  in'  like  manner  now  abandoned.  It  affords,  besides  the 
galena,  a  very  large  quantity  of  blende  (sulphuret  of  zinc),  of  which  attempts  are  making 
to  take  advantage.  There  occurs,  also,  a  lead  mine  at  Pierreville,  department  of  the 
Channel,  in  a  formation  connected  with  the  system  of  Britanny.  It  is  opened  on  a  vein 
which  traverses  a  limestone  pretty  analogous  to  that  of  Derbyshire.  The  same  depart- 
ment presents  a  deposite  of  sulphuret  of  mercury  at  Menildot.  A  few  years  ago,  some 
tin  ©re  was  discovered  at  Pyriac,  near  Guerande,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  Inferi- 
eur,  but  the  researches  since  made  to  find  workable  deposites  have  been  unsuccessful. 
A  nine  of  antimony  was  worked  at  La  Ramee,  department  of  La  Vend6e.  Several  of  the 
coal  deposites  lately  mined  in  the  departments  of  La  Sarthe,  La  Mayenne,  and  Mayenne- 
et-Lotre,  ought  probably  to  be  legarded  as  more  ancient  than  the  genuine  coal  measures. 
Table  of  the  production  of  the  French  mines,  during  the  year  1832.+ 
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MINES  OF  THE   CORRESPONDING    COASTS   OF   GREAT  BRITAIN   AND    IRELAND. 

The  mines  comprehended  in  this  section  are  situated,  1,  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire; 
2,  in  the  S.E.  of  Ireland ;  3,  in  the  island  of  Anglesey  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Wales 

4,  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the  north  of  Lancashire,  and  the  Isle  of  Man; 

5,  in  the  south  of  Scotland;  6,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  same  country. 

Cornwall  and  Devonshire  present  three  principal  mining  districts ;  viz.,  the  portion 
of  Cornwall  situated  in  the  environs  and  S.W.  of  Truro,  the  environs  of  St.  Austle, 
and  the  environs  of  Tavistock. 

The  first  of  these  districts  is  the  most  important  of  the  three  in  the  number  and  richness 
of  its  mines  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead.  The  ores  of  copper,  which  consist  almost  entirely 
of  copper  pyrites  and  common  sulphuret  of  copper,  constitute  very  regular  veins  running 
nearly  from  east  to  west,  and  incased  most  frequently  m  a  clay-slate  of  a  talcose  or  horn- 
blende nature,  called  killas,  and  sometimes  in  granite,  which  forms  protuberances  in  the 
middle  of  the  schists.  The  tin  occurs  principally  in  veins,  which,  like  the  preceding, 
traverse  the  killas  and  the  granite.  They  are  also  very  often  directed  nearly  from  east  to 
west,  but  they  have  a  different  inclination,  or  dip,  from  that  of  the  copper  veins,  which 
cut  them  across  and  interrupt  them,  and  are  consequently  of  more  recent  formation.  The 
tin  ore  forms  also  masses,  which  appear  most  usually  attached  to  the  veins  by  one  of 
their  points.  Lastly,  it  is  found  in  small  veins  which  traverse  the  granite,  principally 
near  the  points  where  this  rock  touches  the  killas.  Certain  veins  present  the  copper  and 
tin  ores  together;  a  mixture  which  occurs  chiefly  near  the  points  of  intersection  of  the 
two  metallic  veins.  Certain  mines  furnish  at  once  both  copper  and  tin ;  bat  the  most  part 
produce  in  notable  quantity  only  one  of  these  metals.  The  most  important  copper 
mines  are  situated  near  Redrath  and  Camborn ;  among  which  may  be  noted  particu- 
larly those  called  Consolidated  Mines,  United  Mines,  Huel-Alfred,  Dolcoath,  Poldice, 
he.  The  principal  tin  mines  are  situated  still  farther  to  the  southwest,  near  Helston, 
Saint- Yues,  &c.  Those  called  Huel  Vor,  Great  Huas,  are  particularly  noticed.  There 
are  several  mines  in  Cornwall  of  which  the  crossing  veins  which  at  once  intersect  and 
throw  out  the  veins  of  copper  and  tin,  contain  argentiferous  galena  and  several  ores  of 
silver.  There  existed  formerly  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  near  Helston  and  Truro. 
There  may  be  now  seen  near  Saint  Michael  an  ore  which,  melted  and  cupelled  on  the 
spot,  yields  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  two  ounces  of  silver  per  quintal.  Near  Cal- 
stock  a  silver  mine  is  worked,  called  Huel-Saint-Vincent,  which  has  afforded,  it  is  said, 
in  some  months,  from  900  to  1,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  that  metal.  The  ore,  consisting  of 
hornsilver  and  native  silver,  is  treated  on  the  spot. 

In  the  environs  of  Saint  Austle,  the  copper  mines  of  East  Crinnis  and  West  Crimis 
deserve  to  be  noticed,  as  well  as  tne  tin  mine  of  Polgooth,  opened  on  a  tin  vein ;  and  the 
mine  of  Carclaise,  explored  in  the  open  air  on  a  system  of  small  veins  of  this  metal. 

Near  Tavistock  there  occur  mines  of  copper,  tin,  and\  lead.  Among  the  last  may  be 
remarked  particularly  that  called  Huel  Betsey,  of  which  the  ores  melted  and  cupelled 
on  the  spot,  afford  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  silver  per  cwt. ;  and  that  of  Beeralston, 
whose  ore  is  sent  to  Bristol  to  be  smelted  there.  It  yields  from  four  to  five  ounces  of 
silver  per  cwt. 

There  are  mines  of  antimony  at  Huel-Boys  in  Devonshire,  and  at  Saltash  in  Cornwall. 

The  tin  and  copper  ores  of  Cornwall  are  accompanied  with  arsenical  pyrites,  which  is 
turned  to  some  account  by  the  fabrication  of  white  arsenic  (arsenious  acid). 

Cornwall  and  Devonshire  produce  annually  about  6,160,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  tin ; 
18,700,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  copper;  and  1,760,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  lead.  See  Copper  and 
Tin. 

The  tin  is  treated  at  the  mine  localities :  but  the  copper  ores  are  sent  in  their  natural 
state  to  Swansea  in  South  Wales,  to  be  smelted. 

Wood  and  labor  being  very  dear  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  the  mineral  deposites 
of  these  counties  can  not  be  worked  out  so  completely,  nor  can  the  mechanical  prepara- 
tion of  the  ore  be  so  far  pushed,  as  in  several  other  parts  of  the  world.  Bat  all  the  op- 
erations which  appear  advantageous  are  conducted  in  the  most  judicious,  most  economical, 
and  most  expeditious  manner.  Steam-engines  are  erected  there,  some  of  them  posses- 
sing the  power  of  several  hundred  horses.  Many  of  the  mines  are  explored  to  a  depth  of 
upward  of  400  yards ;  and  several  are  celebrated  for  the  boldness  of  their  workings. 
The  one  called  Bolallock  Mine,  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  near  the  Cornwall 
cape,  is  opened  amid  rocks  which  form  the  seacoast,  and  stretches  several  hundred 
yards  under  the  sea,  and  upward  of  200  yards  beneath  its  level.  In  some  points  so 
small  a  thickness  of  rock  has  been  left  to  support  the  weight  of  the  waters,  that  the  roll- 
ing of  pebbles  on  the  bottom  is  distinctly  heard  by  miners  during  a  storm.  The  mine 
of  Huel-werry,  near  Penzance,  was  worked  by  means  of  a  single  shaft  opened  on  the 
toast,  in  a  space  left  dry  by  the  sea  only  for  a  few  hours  at  every  ebb.  A  small  wooden 
tower  was  built  over  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  which,  being  carefully  calked,  kept  out 
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the  water*  of  the  ocean  when  the  tide  rose,  and  served  to  support  the  machines  for  raising 
the  are  ami  drainage.  A  vessel  driven  by  a  storm  overturned  it  during  the  night,.and 
pat  a  period  to  this  hazardous  mode  of  mining,  which  has  not  been  resumed. 

The  most  considerable  mines  of  Ireland  are  those  of  Cronebane  and  Tingrony,  and  of 
Ballymartagh,  situated  three  leagues  S.W.  of  Wicklow,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name. 
Their  object  is  to  work  the  copper  pyrites,  accompanied  with  some  other  ores  of  copper, 
galena,  sulphuret  of  antimony,  as  well  as  pyrites  of  iron,  which  forms  several  flattened 
Basses  in  the  clay-slate.  Pretty  extensive  workings  have  been  made  here ;  and  the  ore 
vis  transported  in  its  natural  state  to  Swansea.  Veins  or  masses  of  copper  pyrites  and 
pUena  are  mined  ia  some  other  points  of  the  southeast  of  Ireland,  but  none  of  them  with 
in;  notable  advantagd  The  principal  is  the  lead  mine  situated  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
or*r  the  village  called  Silver  Mines,  absurdly  enough,  because,  though  silver  was  sought 
fcr  ia  the  lead,  none  was  extracted.  Many  iron  mines  anciently  existed  in  Ireland,  but 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  has  considerably  diminished  their  number  and  activity,  so 
tiat  only  a  few  remain  in  Kilkenny,  Wicklow,  and  Queen's  County. 

The  isle  of  Anglesey  is  celebrated  for  its  copper  mines,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Moaa-mine  and  Parys- mountain.  The  ore  is  a  copper  pyrites,  sometimes  of  considerable 
volume,  hying  in  masses  in  a  formation  containing  serpentines  and  different  talcose  rocks. 
For  a  long  time  the  workings  were  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  but  the  exterior  explora- 
tkm  has  been  thereby  compromised.  The  neighboring  coasts  of  Wales  present  some 
ernes  of  the  same  nature.  All  the  ores  are  treated  in  a  smelting-house  established  in 
the  isle  of  Anglesey.  The  formation  of  slate-clay  and  greywacke,  which  constitutes  the 
creates*  part  of  Wales,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  districts  of  England,  includes  several 
lead  mines,  of  which  we  shall  presently  sneak  in  noticing  those  of  far  greater  importance 
curtained  in  the  more  recent  limestone  formations  of  the  same  regions. 

Pretty  important  mines  of  copper  pyrites  and  red  hematitic  iron  are  worked  in 
Westmoreland,  and  in  the  neighboring  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Lancashire.  The 
capper  ores,  and  a  portion  of  the  iron  ones,  are  embarked  for  Swansea.  The  rest  of  the 
iroa  ore  ia  treated  on  the  spot  in  blast  furnaces  supplied  with  wood  charcoal.  The 
i*l*  of  Man  affords  indications  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron,  in  the  mountains  of  Snafle, 
which  constitute  its  centre.  At  Borrowdale  in  Westmoreland,  a  mine  of  graphite 
(plumbago)  has  been  worked  for  a  long  period.  It  furnishes  the  black  lead  of  the 
English  pencils,  so  celebrated  over  the  world.  The  mineral  occurs  in  mass  in  a  talcose 
ftrfmatkm. 

There  are  famous  lead  mines  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  at  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire ; 
the  veins  of  which  are  incased  in  greywacke.  Some  manganese  has  also  been  found. 
At  Cally,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  a  copper  mine  has  been  lately  discovered ;  and  a  mine 
of  antimony  has  been  known  for  some  time  at  West  Kirk  in  Dumfriesshire ;  but  neither 
has  been  turned  to  good  account. 
/  la  the  middle  part  of  Scotland,  the  lead  mines  of  Strontian  in  Argyleshire  deserve  to 
be  noticed,  opposite  to  the  northeast  angle  of  the  isle  of  Mull.  They  are  opened  on 
veins  which  traverse  gneiss.  According  to  Mr.  John  Taylor,  these  mines  and  those  of 
Leadhills  produce  annually  5,610,000  lbs.  avojrd.  of  lead. 

Explorations  of  manganese  were  begun  at  (frautown  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  a  river 
which  falls  into  the  German  ocean  at  Aberdeen.  A  mine  of  coarse  graphite  has  also 
been  worked  at  Huntley. 

A  copper  mine  was  discovered  some  years  back  in  one  of  the  Shetland  isles ;  and 
ehrossate  of  iron  is  now  extensively  worked  there  in  serpentine  and  talc. 

MINES  Or  THE  NORTH  OF  EUROPE. 

These  mines  are  situated  for  the  most  part  in  the  south  of  Norway,  toward  the  middle 
of  Sweden,  and  in  the  south  of  Finland,  a  little  way  from  the  shortest  line  drawn  from 
the  lake  Onega  to  the  southwest  angle  of  Norway.  A  few  mines  occur  in  the  northern 
districts  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  main  products  of  these  several  mines  are  iron* 
copper,  and  silver. 

The  iron  mines  of  Norway  lie  on  the  coasts  of  the  gulf  of  Christiaaia,  and  on  the  side 
facing  Jutland,  principally  at  Arendal,  at  Krageroe,  and  the  neighborhood.  The  ores 
consist  almost  solely  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  which  forms  beds  or  veins  of  from  4  to  60  feet 
thick,  incased  in  gneiss,  which  is  accompanied  with  pyroxene  (augite),  epidotes,  garnets, 
fee.  These  iron  ores  are  reduced  in  a  great  many  smelting  forges,  situated  on  the  same 
coasts,  and  particularly  in  the  county  of  Laurwig.  Their  annual  product  is  about  16} 
millions  of  pounds  avoird.  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  cast  iron,  bar  iron,  sheet  iron,  nails, 
be.;  of  which  one  half  is  exported. 

Norway  possesses  rich  copper  mines,  some  of  which  lie  toward  the  south  and  the 
centre  of  the  country,  but  the  most  considerable  occur  in  the  north,  at  Quikkne,  Ixtken, 
ScAoc,  and  Karoos,  near  Drontheim.    The  mine  of  Harass,  16  miles  from  Drontheim  to 
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the  S.E.  of  this  city,  is  opened  on  a  very  considerable  mass  of  coppei  pyrites,  and  has 
been  worked  in  the  open  air  since  1664.  It  has  poured  into  the  market  from  that 
time,  till  1791,  77  millions  of  pounds  avoird.  of  copper.  In  1805,  its  annual  production 
was  864,600  libs. ;  while  all  the  other  mines  of  Norway  together  do  not  furnish  quite 
one  fourth  of  that  amount. 

Norway  comprehends  also  some  celebrated  silver  mines.  They  are  situated  from  15 
to  20  leagues  S.W.  of  Christiania,  in  a  mountainous  country  near  the  city  of  Kongeberg, 
which  owes  to  them  its  population.  Their  discovery  goes  back  to  the  year  1623,  and 
their  objects  are  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime,  accompanied  with  asbestos  and  other  sob- 
stances  in  which  native  silver  occurs,  usually  in  small  threads  or  networks,  and  some- 
times in  considerable  masses,  along  with  sulphuret  of  silver.  These  veins  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  run  through  a  considerable  space,  divided  into  four  districts  (arrondisse- 
ments),  each  of  which  contains  more  than  15  distinct  explorations.  When  a  new  mine  a 
opened,  an  excavation  in  the  open  air  is  first  made,  which  embraces  several  veins,  and 
they  then  prosecute  by  subterranean  workings  only  those  that  appear  to  be  of  consequence. 
The  workings  do  not  exceed  1,000  feet  in  depth.  Fire  is  employed  for  attacking  the 
ore.  In  1782,  the  formation  of  a  new  gallery  of  efflux  was  commenced,  destined  to  have 
a  length  of  10,000  yards,  and  to  cost  60,000/.  These  mines,  since  their  discovery  till 
1792,  have  afforded  a  quantity  of  silver  equivalent  to  four  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 
The  year  1768  was  the  most  productive,  having  yielded  38,000  marcs  of  silver.  At  prev- 
ent they  give  but  a  very  slender  return ;  in  1804  they  were  threatened  with  a  complete 
abandonment.  The  ore  is  treated  by  fusion ;  the  lead  necessary  for  this  operation  being 
imported  from  England.  There  are,  however,  lead  and  silver  mines  in  the  county  of 
Jarlsberg,  but  they  are  very  slenderly  worked. 

At  Edswald,  50  leagues  N.  of  Christiania,  a  mine  is  worked  of  auriferous  pyrites,  with 
a  very  inconsiderable  product. 

Cobalt  mines  may  be  noticed  at  Modum  or  Fossum,  8  leagues  W.  of  Christiania ;  they 
are  extensive,  but  of  little  depth. 

Lastly,  graphite  is  explored  at  Englidal ;  and  chromite  of  iron  deposites  have  been 
noticed  in  some  points  of  Norway. 

The  irons  of  Sweden  enjoy  a  merited  reputation,  and  form  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  commerce  of  that  kingdom.  Few  countries,  indeed,  combine  so  many  valuable  ad- 
vantages for  this  species  of  manufacture.  Inexhaustible  deposites  of  iron  ore  are  placed 
amid  immense  forests  of  birches  and  resinous  trees,  whose  charcoal  is  probably  the  best 
for  the  reduction  of  iron.  The  different  groups  of  iron  mines  and  forges  form  small 
districts  of  wealth  and  animation  in  the  midst  of  these  desolate  regions. 

The  province  of  Wermeland,  including  the  north  bank  of  the  lake  Wener,  is  one  of 
the  richest  of  Sweden  in  iron  mines.  The  two  most  important  are  those  of  Nordmarek, 
3  leagues  N.  of  Philipstadt,  and  those  of  Persberg,  2|  leagues  E.  from  the  same  city. 
Philipstadt  is  about  50  leagues  W.  J  N.W.  from  Stockholm.  Both  mines  are  opened 
on  veins  or  beds  of  black  oxide  of  iron  several  yards  thick,  directed  from  N.  to  S.  in  a 
ground  composed  of  hornblende,  talcose,  and  granitic  rocks.  These  masses  are  nearly 
vertical,  and  are  explored  in  the  opea  as}  to  a  depth  of  130  yards.  Formerly  this  ex- 
ploitation was  effected  by  iron  wedges  and  pickaxes ;  but  they  have*  been  superseded  by 
gunpowder,  since  1650.  The  province  of  Wermeland,  and  that  of  Dahl  which  adjoins 
it,  forming  the  west  border  of  the  Wener  lake,  contained  in  1767,  48  smelting  cones* 
each  going  from  4  to  5  months  every  year. 

The  principal  iron  mines  of  Rosslagie  (part  of  the  province  of  Upland)  are  those  of 
Dannemora,  situated  1 1  leagues  from  Upsal.  They  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  those  of 
Sweden,  and  even  of  Europe.  The  masses  worked  upon  are  flattened  and  vertical, 
running  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  are  incased  in  a  ground  formed  of  primitive  rocks, 
among  which  gneiss,  petrosilex  and  granite  are  most  conspicuous.  They  amount  to  three 
in  number,  very  distinct,  and  parallel  to  each  other;  anl  are  explored  through  a  length 
of  more  than  1,500  yards,  and  to  a  depth  of  above  80,  by  the  employment  of  fire,  and  blast- 
ing with  gunpowder.  The  explorations  are  mere  quarries ;  each  presenting  an  open 
trench  65  yards  wide,  by  a  much  more  considerable  length,  and  an  appalling  depth. 
Magnetic  iron  ore  is  extracted  thence,  which  furnishes  the  best  iron  of  Sweden  and 
Europe ;  an  iron  admirably  qualified  for  conversion  into  steel.  In  1767,  these  minings 
supplied  for  a  long  time,  15  smelting  cones  situated  in  Rosslagie,  at  a  distance  of  lO 
leagues. 

The  island  of  Utoe,  situated  near  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Upland,  presents  also 
rich  iron  mines.  The  protoxide  of  iron  there  forms  a  thick  bed  in  the  gneiss.  It  is 
worked  in  trenches  far  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ore  can  not  be  smelted  in  the 
island  itself;  but  is  transported  in  great  quantities  to  the  continent. 

The  province  of  Smoland  includes  also  very  remarkable  mines.  Near  Jonkdping,  cj 
hill  called  the  Tdberg  occurs,  formed  in  a  great  measure  of  magnetic  black  oxide  of  iron, 
contained  in  a  greenstone  reposing  on  gneiss. 
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la  several  parts  of  Lapland,  the  protoxide  of  iron  ocean  in  great  beds,  or  immense 
masses.  At  Gellivara,  200  leagues  N.  of  Stockholm,  toward  the  67th  degree  of  lati- 
tute,  it  constitutes  a  considerable  mountain,  into  which  an  exploitation  has  been  opened. 
The  iron  is  despatched  on  small  sledges  drawn  by  reindeer  to  streams  which  fall  into 
the  Lutea ;  and  thence  by  water  carriage  to  the  port  of  Lutea,  where  it  is  embarked 
for  Stockholm. 

There  are  a  great  many  iron  works  in  Dalecarlia,  but  a  portion  of  the  ores  are  got 
from  alluvial  deposites.  Similar  deposiies  exist  also  in  the  provinces  of  Wermeland  and 
Smoland. 

The  mines  and  forges  of  Sweden  produce  annually  about  165  millions  of  pounds 
avoird.  (74,000  tons  nearly)  of  cast  iron  or  bar  iron;  of  which  two  thirds  are  exported 
chiefly  from  the  harbors  of  Stockholm,  Gottenburg,  Geffle,  and  Norkoping. 

The  copper  mines  of  Sweden  are  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  its  iron  mines.  The 
principal  is  that  of  Fahlun  or  Kopparberg,  situated  in  Dalecarlia,  near  the  town  of 
Fahlun,  40  leagues  NVW.  of  Stockholm.  It  is  excavated  in  an  irregular  and  very 
powerful  mass  of  pyrites,  which  in  a  great  many  points  is  almost  entirely  ferruginous, 
but  in  others,  particularly  near  the  circumference,  it  includes  a  greater  or  less  portion 
of  copper.  This  mass  is  enveloped  in  talcose  or  hornblende  rocks.  More  to  the  west 
there  are  three  other  masses  almost  contiguous  to  each  other,  which  seem  to  bend  in 
an  arc  of  a  circle  around  the  principal  mass.  They  are  explored  as  well  as  the  last. 
This  was  at  first  worked  in  the  open  air ;  but  imprudent  operations  having  caused  the 
walls  to  crumble  and  fall  in,  since  1647  the  excavation  presents  near  the  surface  noth- 
ing but  frightful  precipices.  The  workings  are  now  prosecuted  by  shafts  and  galleries 
inio  the  lower  part  of  the  deposite,  and  have  arrived  at  a  depth  of  194  famnars  (nearly 
430  yards).  They  display  excavations  spacious  enough  to  admit  the  employment  of  hor- 
ses, and  the  establishment  of  forges  for  repairing  the  miners'  tools.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  exploration  of  this  mine  goes  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  Du- 
ring its  greatest  prosperity  it  is  said  to  have  produeed  11  millions  of  pounds  avoird.  of 
copper  per  annum,  or  about  5,000  tons.  It  furnishes  now  about  the  seventh  part  of 
that  quantity ;  yielding  at  the  same  time  about  70,000  lbs.  of  lead,  with  50  marcs  of 
silver,,  and  3  or  4  of  gold.  The  ores  smelted  at  Fahlun  produce  from  2  to  2|  of  copper 
per  cent.  But  the  extraction  of  the  metal  is  not  the  sole  process ;  the  sulphur  is  also 
procured ;  and  with  it,  or  the  pyrites  itself,  sulphuric  acid  and  other  chemical  products 
are  made.  Round  Fahlun,  within  the  space  of  a  league,  70  furnaces  or  factories  of 
different  kinds  may  be  seen.  The  black  copper  obtained  at  Fahlun  is  converted  into 
rose  copper,  in  the  refining  hearths  of  the  small  town  of  Ofwoatad. 

In  the  copper  mine  of  Garpenberg,  situated  18  leagues  from  Fahlun,  there  occur  14 
masses  of  ore  quite  vertical,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  beds  of  mica-slate  or 
tale-slate,  amid  which  they  stand.  This  mine  has  been  worked  for  more  than  six  hun- 
dred years.  ' 

The  mine  of  Nyakopparberg,  in  Nericia,  20  leagues  W.  of  Stockholm,  presents  mas- 
ses of  ores  parallel  to  each  other,  the  form  and  arrangement  of  which  are  very  singu- 
lar.   It  is  worked  by  open  quarrying,  and  with  the  aid  of  fire. 

We  may  notice  also  the  copper  mines  of  Atwidaberg,  in  Ostrogothia,  which  furnish 
annually  the  sixth  part  of  the  whole  copper  of  Sweden. 

There  are  several  other  copper  mines  in  Sweden.  Their  whole  number  is  ten ;  but 
it  was  formerly  more  considerable.  They  yield  at  the  present  day  in  all,  about  2,420,000 
libs,  avoird.  (1000  tons)  of  copper. 

The  number  of  the  silver  mines  of  Sweden  has  in  like  manner  diminished.  In  1767  only 
3  were  reckoned  under  exploration,  viz.,  that  of  Hdkfors,  in  the  province  of  Werme- 
land; that  of  Segertfors,  in  Nericia;  and  that  of  Sahla  or  Sahlberg,  in  Westmannia, 
•boot  23  leagues  N.W.  of  Stockholm.  The  last  is  the  only  one  of  any  importance.  It 
is  very  ancient,  and  passes  for  having  been  formerly  very  productive,  though  at  present 
it  yields  only  from  4,000  to  5,000  marcs  of  silver  per  annum.  Lead  very  rich  in  silver  is 
its)  principal  product.  It  is  explored  to  a  depth  of  more  than  200  yards.  The  sound- 
ness of  the  rock  has  allowed  of  vast  excavations  being  made  in  it,  and  of  even  the  gal- 
leries having  great  dimensions ;  so  that  in  the  interior  of  the  workings  there  are  wind- 
ins;  machines,  and  carriages  drawn  by  horses  for  the  transport  of  the  ores. 

At  Sahlberg,  there  are  deposites  of  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

For  the  last  30  or  40  years  mines  of  cobalt  have  been  opened  in  Sweden,  principally 
at  Tunaberg  and  Los,  near  Nykoping,  and  at  Otward  in  Ostrogothia.  The  first  are 
worked  upon  veins  of  little;  power,  which  become  thicker  and  thinner  successively; 
whence  they  have  been  called  bead-veins.  It  appears  that  the  products  of  these  mines, 
though  of  eood  quality,  are  inconsiderable  in  quantity. 

Lastlr  there  is  a  gold  mine  in  Sweden ;  it  is  situated  at  Adelfors,  in  the  parish  of 
Alsfeda,  and  province  of  Smoland.  It  has  been  under  exploration  since  1737,  on  veins 
of  auriferous  iron  pyrites,  which  traverse  schistose  rocks;  presenting  but  a  few  inches 
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of  ore.  It  formerly  yielded  from  30  to  40  marcs  of  gold  per  annum,  but  for  the  last  few 
years  it  has  famished  only  from  3  to  4. 

The  mines  and  smeltins  works  of  Sweden  gave  #nnually,  in  1809,  a  gross  product 
worth  1,463,600/. 

The  south  of  Finland  and  the  bordering  parts  of  Russia  contain  some  mines,  but 
they  are  far  from  having  any  such  importance  as  those  of  Sweden. 

At  Orijerwy,  near  Helsingfors,  a  mine  of  copper  occurs  whose  gangue  is  carbonate 
of  lime,  employed  as  a  limestone. 

Near  Cerdopol,  a  town  situated  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Ladoga  lake,  veins  of 
copper  pyrites  were  formerly  mined. 

Under  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  an  auriferous  vein  was  discovered  in  the  granitic 
mountains  which  border  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  Ladoga,  near  Olonetz.  It  was 
rich  only  near  the  surface ;  and  its  working  was  soon  abandoned. 

Latterly  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  mine  copper  and  iron  ores  near  £no,  above 
and  to  the  N.W.  of  Cerdopol,  but  with  little  success. 

Some  time  ago  rich  ores  of  iron,  lying  in  veins,  were  worked  near  the  lake  Shuyna, 
N.W.  from  Cerdopol ;  but  this  mine  has  been  also  relinquished. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Onega  lake,  there  is  an  iron  work  at  Petrozavodsk,  called 
a  zavode,  which  is  the  greatest  establishment  of  this  kind  existing  in  the  north  of 
Russia. 

Nothing  is  now  reduced  there  except  bog  iron  ore,  or  swamp  ore  extracted  from  small 
lakes  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  transition  limestone  which  constitutes  the  body  of  Esthonia  contains  lead  ore  at 
j&rtosaar  near  Fellin.  These  ores  were  worked  when  these  provinces  belonged  to  the 
Swedes.     It  was  attempted  in  1806  to  resume  the  exploitation,  but  without  success. 

^  MINES  OF   THE  ALLEGANY  MOUNTAINS. 

The  chain  of  the  Alleganys,  which  traverses  the  United  States  of  North  America 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.  parallel  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  oeean,  includes  a  considera- 
ble number  of  deposites  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper  ores ;  along  with  some  ores  of  silver, 
plumbago,  and  chromite  of  iron.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  mine  a  great  many  of 
these  deposites;  but  most  of  these  have  been  unsuccessful. 

A  bed  of  black  oxide  of  iron  occurs  in  gneiss  near  Franconia  in  New  Hampshire.  It 
has  a  power  of  from  5  to  8  feet ;  and  has  been  mined  through  a  length  of  200  feet,  and 
to  a  depth  of  90  feet.  The  same  ore  is  found  in  veins  in  Massachusetts  and  Vermont, 
accompanied  by  copper  and  iron  pyrites.  It  is  met  with  in  immense  quantities  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  lake  Champlain,  forming  beds  of  from  1  to  20  feet  in  thickness, 
almost  without  mixture,  encased  in  granite.  It  is  also  found  in  the  mountains  of  that 
territory.  These  deposites  appear  to  extend  without  interruption  from  Canada  to  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York,  where  an  exploration  on  them  may  be  seen  at  Crown 
Point.  The  ore  there  extracted  is  in  much  esteem.  Several  mines  of  the  same  species 
exist  in  New  Jersey.  The  primitive  mountains  which  rise  in  the  north  of  this  state 
neur  the  Delaware,  include  a  bed  almost  vertical  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  which  has  been 
worked  to  100  feet  in  depth.  In  the  county  of  Sussex  the  same  ore  occurs,  accompa- 
nied with  Franklinite.  At^New  Milford,  in  Connecticut,  a  pretty  abundant  mine  of 
sparry  iron  occurs ;  the  only  one  of  the  kind  known  in  the  Alleganys.  The  United 
States  contain  a  great  many  iron  works,  some  of  which  prior  to  the  year  1773,  sent  over 
iron  to  London.    They  are  principally  supplied  from  alluvial  iron  ore. 

The  most  remarkable  lead  mines  of  the  Alleganys  are  those  of  Southampton,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  of  Perkiomen  creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  8  leagues  from  Philadelphia.  The 
first  furnishes  a  galena,  slightly  argentiferous ;  an  ore  accompanied  with  various  min- 
erals, with  base  of  lead,  copper,  and  zinc,  and  with  gangues  (vein-stones)  of  quartz, 
sulphate  of  baryta,  and  fluor  spar.  These  substances  form  a  vein  which  traverses  sev- 
eral primitive  rocks,  and  is  said  to  be  known  over  a  length  of  more  than  6  leagues.  At 
Perkiomen  creek  a  vein  of  galena  is  mined  which  traverses  a  sandstone,  referred  by 
many  geologists  to  the  old  red  sandstone.  Along  with  galena  a  great  variety  of  min- 
erals  is  found  with  a  basis  of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron.  The  mines  of  lead  worked 
in  Virginia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kanahwa,  deserve  also  to  be  mentioned. 

None  of  the  copper  mines  actually  in  operation  in  the  United  States  seem  to  merit 
particular  attention.  The  mine  of  Schuyler,  in  New  Jersey,  had  excited  high  hopes,  but 
after  the  workings  had  been  pushed  to  a  depth  of  300  feet,  they  have  been  for  some 
years  abandoned.  The  ore,  which  consisted  of  sulphuret  of  copper,  with  oxide  and 
carbonate  of  copper,  occurred  in  a  red  sandstone. 

In  some  points  of  the  Alleganys,  deposites  have  been  noticed  of  chromite  of  iron  and 
graphite. 

Coal-measures  occur  in  several  points  of  the  United  States,  especially  on  the  N.W. 
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dope  of  the  Allegany  mountains.    The  coal  is  mined  successfully  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  toward  the  upper  part  of  its  course.    See  Anthracite. 

MINKS  Or  THE  SOUTH  OF  8PAXN. 

The  mountains  which  separate  Andalusia  from  Estremadura,  Leon  and  La  Mancha, 
and  those  of  the  kingdoms  of  Murcia  and  Grenada,  include  some  celebrated  mines. 

We  shall  mention  first  the  silver  mines  of  Guadalcanal  and  Cazalla,  situated  in  the 
Sierra-Morena,  15  leagues  north  of  Seville.  Among  the  ores,  red  silver  and  argentiferous 
jnray  copper  have  been  specified.  Their  product  is  inconsiderable ;  but  this  territory 
presented  formerly  much  more  important  mines  at  Villa-Guttiera,  not  far  from  Seville. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  are  said  to  have  been  worked  with  such 
activity,  that  they  furnished  daily  170  marcs  of  silver.  More  to  the  east,  there  exists 
is  the  mountains  of  La  Mancha  a  mine  of  antimony,  at  Santa-Crux-de-Mudela.  On 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra-Morena,  very  important  lead  mines  occur,  particularly 
at  Linares,  12  leagues  north  of  Jaen.  The  veins  are  very  rich  near  the  surface,  which 
causes  them  not  to  be  mined  much  in  depth ;  so  that  the  ground  is  riddled,  as  it  were, 
with  shafts.  More  than  5,000  old  and  new  pits  may  be  counted,  the  greater  ^art  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  Moors.  Six  of  these  mines  are  now  explored  on  account  of 
the  crown,  and  they  produce  on  an  annual  average,  according  to  M.  Laborde,  1,320,000 
libs,  avoird.  (about  600  tons)  of  lead,  which  is  too  poor  in  silver  for  this  precious  metal 
to  be  extracted  with  advantage.  Bowles  states  that  there  was  found  at  the  mines  of 
Linares,  a  mass  of  galena,  whose  dimensions  were  from  21  to  24  yards  in  every  direc- 
tion. Abundant  mines  of  zinc  occur  near  Alcaras,  15  leagues  northwest  of  Linares, 
which  supply  materials  to  a  brass  manufactory  established  in  that  town.  There  are  also 
lead  mines  in  the  kingdoms  of  Murcia  and  Grenada.  Very  productive  ores  have  been 
worked  for  some  time  near  Almeira,  a  harbor  situated  some  leagues  to  the  west  of  the 
cape  of  Gates.  The  ore  is  in  part  treated  on  the  spot  with  coal  brought  from  Newcas- 
tle, and  in  part  sent  to  Newcastle  to  be  reduced  there.  The  kingdoms  of  Murcia,  Gre- 
nada, and  Cordova,  include  several  iron  mines.  Near  Cazalla  and  Ronda,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Grenada,  mines  of  plumbago  are  explored. 

On  the  northern  flank  of  the  Sierra-Morena,  lie  the  samous  quicksilver  mines  of 
Ahnaden,  situated  near  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  La  Mancha.  They  consist  of 
very  powerful  veins  of  sulphuret  of  mercury,  which  traverse  a  sandstone,  evidently  of  a 
geological  age  as  old  at  least  as  the  coal  formation.    Hard  by,  beds  of  coal  are  mined. 

MINES   OF  THE   PYRENEES. 

The  Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Biscay,  of  the  Asturias,  and  the  north  of  Galicia, 
which  are  their  prolongation,  are  not  very  rich  in  depositee  of  ores  :  the  only  important 
mines  that  occur  there,  are  of  iron ;  which  are  widely  spread  throughout  the  whole 
chain,  except  in  its  western  extremity.  We  may  mention  particularly  in  Biscay,  the 
mine  of  Sommoroslro,  opened  on  a  bed  of  red  oxide  of  iron ;  and  in  the  province  of 
Guipuscoa,  the  mines  of  Mundragon,  Oyarzun,  and  Berha,  situated  on  deposites  of  sparry 
iron.  There  are  several  analogous  mines  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia.  In  the  French 
part  of  the  Pyrenees,  veins  of  sparry  iron  are  worked  which  traverse  the  red  sandstone 
it  the  mountain  Ustelleguy,  near  Baygorry,  department  of  the  Basses-Pyrenees.  The 
tame  department  affords  in  the  valley  of  Asson  the  mine  of  Haugaron,  which  consists  of 
a  bed  of  hydrate  of  iron,  subordinate  to  transition  limestone.  The  deposite  of  hydrate 
of  iron,  worked  for  ar  immemorial  time  at  Rancte,  in  the  valley  of  Viedessos,  depart- 
ment of  the  Arriege,  occurs  in  a  similar  position.  The  ancient  workings  have  been 
very  irregular  and  very  extensive ;  but  the  deposite  is  still  far  from  being  exhausted. 
There  are  also  considerable  mines  of  sparry  iron  at  Lapinouse,  at  the  tower  of  Batera, 
at  Esearon,  and  at  Ffllols,  at  the  foot  of  the  Canigou,  in  the  department  of  the  Oriental 
Pyrenees.  The  iron  mines  of  the  Pyrenees  keep  in  activity  200  Catalanian  forges. 
Although  there  exists  in  these  mountains,  especially  in  the  part  formed  of  transition 
rocks,  a  very  great  number  of  veins  of  lead,  copper,  cobalt,  antimony,  &c,  one  can 
hardly  mention  any  workings  of  these  metals ;  and  among  the  abandoned  mines,  the 
oolyones  which  merit  notice  are — the  mine  of  argentiferous  copper  of  Baygorry,  in  the 
department  of  the  Low  Pyrenees,  the  lead  and  copper  mine  of  Jlulus,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Eree,  department  of  the  Arriege,  and  the  mine  of  cobalt,  of  the  valley  of  Gistain, 
situated  in  Aragon,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  asserted,  however, 
that  a  lead  mine  is  in  actual  operation  near  Bilboa,  in  Biscay.  The  mines  of  plumbago 
opened  at  Sahun,  in  Aragon,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Analogous  deposites  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  department  of  the  Arridge,  but  they  are  not  mined. 

MINES  OF  THE   ALPS. 

The  mines  of  the  Alps  by  no  means  correspond  in  number  and  richness  with  the 
extent  and  mass  of  these  mountains.     On  their  eastern  slope,  in  the  department  of  the 
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high  and  the  low  Alpe,  several  lead  and  copper  mines  are  mentioned,  all  inconsiderable 
and  abandoned  at  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  some  workings  of  galena, 
which  famish  also  a  little  graphite. 

Daring  some  of  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  mined  at  la  Gardetk 
in  the  Oisans,  department  of  the  Isere,  a  rein  of  quartz  which  contained  native  gold 
and  auriferous  pyrites ;  hut  the  product  has  never  paid  the  expenses,  and  the  mine  has 
been  abandoned.  The  Oisans  presented  a  more  important  mine,  but  it  also  has  been 
given  up ;  it  was  the  silver  mine  of  MUmonl  or  Chalonckea  The  ore  consisted  of 
different  mineral  species  more  or  less  rich  in  silver,  disseminated  in  a  clay  which  filled 
the  clefts  and  irregular  cavities  in  the  middle  of  talcose  and  hornblende  rocks.  This 
mine  yielded  annually  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  much  as  2,000 
marcs  of  silver,  along  with  some  cobalt  ore.  Among  the  great  number  of  mineral  spe- 
cies, which  occurred  in  too  small  quantities  to  be  worked  to  advantage,  there  was  native 
antimony,  sulphuret  of  mercury,  &c.  The  Oisana  present,  moreover,  some  rather  un- 
productive mines  of  anthracite.  Mines  of  an  analogous  nature,  but  more  valuable,  are 
in  activity  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Alps,  at  la  Motht,  Notre-dea-Vaux  ei  Putteville,  a 
few  leagues  southeast  of  Grenoble. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Oisana  to  the  valley  of  the  Arc  in  Savoy,  there 
occur  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Alps,  a  great  many  mines  of  sparry  iron.  The  locality 
of  this  ore  is  here  very  difficult  to  define.  It  appears  to  form  sometimes  beds  or  masses, 
and  sometimes  veins  amid  the  talcose  rocks.  Some  is  also  found  in  small  veins,  in  the 
first  course  of  the  calcareous  formation  which  covers  these  rocks.  These  mines  are  very 
numerous ;  the  most  productive  occur  united  in  the  neighborhood  of  AUevard,  depart- 
ment of  the  Iscre,  and  of  Saini  Georges  d'Hvretiires  in  Savoy.  Those  of  Forneaux  and 
Laprat9  in  the  latter  country,  are  also  mentioned.  The  irregularity  of  the  mining  op- 
erations surpasses  that  of  the  deposites ;  the  mines  have  been  from  time  immemorial  in 
the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  villages,  who  work  in  them,  each  on  his 
own  account,  without  any  {{rearrangement,  or  other  rule  than  following  the  masses  of 
ore  which  excite  hopes  of  the  most  considerable  profit  in  a  short  space  of  time.  What 
occurs  in  almost  every  mine  of  sparry  iron,  is  also  to  be  seen  here — most  imprudent 
workings.  The  mine  called  the  Grand  Fosse,  at  Saint  Georges  d'Huretiires,  is  prolonged 
without  pillars  or  props,  through  a  height  of  130  yards,  a  length  of  22(kyards,  and  a 
breadth  equal  to  that  of  the  deposite,  which  amounts  in  this  place  to  from  8  to  13  yards ; 
thus  a  void  space  is  exhibited  of  nearly  300,000  square  yards.  The  sparry  iron  extracted 
from  these  different  mines  supplies  materials  to  10  or  12  smelting-furnaces,  the  cast-iron 
of  which,  chiefly  adapted  for  conversion  into  steel,  is  manufactured  in  part  in  the  cele- 
brated steel  works  of  Rives,  department  of  the  lsere.  There  occurs  in  some  parts  of  the 
mines  of  Saint  Georges  d'Hurctiires  copper  pyrites,  which  is  smelted  at  Aiguebelle. 

Savoy  presents  celebrated  lead  mines  at  Pesey  and  at  Macot,  7  leagues  to  the  east  of 
Moutiers.  Galena,  accompanied  with  quartz,  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  ferriferous  car- 
bonate of  lime,  occurs  in  mass  in  talcose  rocks.  The  mine  of  Pescy  had  been  restored 
to  activity  by  the  French  government,  which  established  there  a  practical  school  of  mines  j 
and  in  its  hands  the  mine  produced  annually  as  much  as  440,000  libs,  avoird.  of  lead, 
and  2,500  marcs  of  silver.  It  is  now  explored  on  account  of  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  but 
it  begins  to  be  exhausted,  and  yields  less  products.  That  of  Macot,  opened  a  few  years 
ago,  begins  to  give  considerable  returns.  The  mine  of  copper  pyrites  of  Servoz,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arve,  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  ore  occurs  both  in  small  veins,  and 
disseminated  in  a  clay  slate;  but  the  exploration  is  now  suspended.  Lastly,  slightly- 
productive  workings  of  anthracite  are  mentioned  in  several  points  of  these  mountains, 
and  in  the  conterminous  portions  of  the  Alps. 

There  exist  in  Piedmont  some  small  mines  of  argentiferous  lead.  The  copper  mines 
of  Mlagne,  and  those  of  Ollomont,  formerly  yielded  considerable  quantities  of  this  metal. 
Their  exploration  is  now  on  the  decline.  The  manganese  mines  of  Saint-Marcel  have 
few  outlets ;  whence  they  have  been  feebly  developed.  Mines  of  plumbago,  little 
worked,  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vinay,  and  in  the  valley  of  Pellis,  not  far  from 
PigneroL  Some  mines  of  auriferous  pyrites  have  also  been  worked  in  this  district  of 
country ;  among  others,  those  of  Macugnaga,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Monte-Rosa.  The 
pyrites  of  this  mine  afforded  by  amalgamation  only  1 1  grains  of  gold  per  quintal ;  and 
this  gold,  far  from  being  fine,  contained  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  silver;  they  became 
less  rich  in  proportion  as  they  receded  from  the  surface.  The  explorations  of  auriferous 
pyrites  in  Piedmont  are  now  abandoned,  or  nearly  so.  The  only  important  mines  in 
this  country  are  those  of  iron.  These  generally  consist  of  masses  of  black  oxide  of 
iron,  of  a  nature  analogous  to  those  of  Sweden;  the  principal  ones  being  those  of 
Cogne  and  Traverselle,  which  are  worked  in  open  quarries.  Some  others,  less  consid- 
erable, are  explored  by  shafts  and  galleries.  These  ores  are  reduced  in  33  smelting- 
cupnlas,  55  Catalan  forges,  and  105  refinery-hearths.  The  whole  produce  about  10,000 
tons  of  bar -iron. 
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There  i«  a  mine  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  at  present  abandoned,  at  Bovernier,  near  Mar- 
Ugny,  in  Uie  Valais.  There  is  also  another  iron  mine  at  Chamoissons,  in  a  lofty  calca- 
reous mountain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone.  The  ore  presents  a  mixture  of  oxide 
of  iron  and  some  other  substances,  of  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  a  new  mineral 
species,  under  the  name  of  Chamoissite. 

The  district  of  the  Grisons  possesses  iron  mines  with  very  irregular  workings,  situated 
a  few  leagues  from  Coire. 

The  mountain  of  Falkenstein,  in  the  Tyrol,  formed  of  limestone  and  clay-slate,  not  far 
from  Schwatz,  a  little  below  Inspruck,  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  contains  mines  of  argen- 
tiferous copper.  At  one  of  them,  that  of  Kutz-Puhl,  the  workings  reached,  in  1759, 
according  to  the  report  of  MM.  Jars  and  Duhamel,  nearly  1,100  yards  in  depth ;  and 
were  reckoned  the  deepest  in  Europe.  But  it  was  intended  to  abandon  them.  Analo- 
gous ores  are  explored  in  several  other  points  of  the  same  country.  The  most  part  of 
the  products  of  these  mines  are  carried  to  the  foundry  of  Brixlegg,  4  leagues  from 
Schwatz.  The  mines  of  the  Tyrol  furnished,  on  an  average  of  years,  toward  1759, 
10,000  marcs  of  silver ;  at  anterior  periods,  their  products  had  been  double ;  but  now  it 
is  a  little  less.  This  region  contains  also  eold  mines  whose  exploration  goes  back  a 
century  and  a  half.  They  occur  near  the  village  of  Zell,  8  leagues  from  Schwatz ;  the 
auriferous  veins  traverse  clay-slates  and  quartz  rocks.  Lastly,  a  deposite  of  oxide  of 
chrome,  similar  to  that  of  the  Ecoucheta  (Saone  and  Loire)  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Tyrol.  An  unimportant  mine  of  mercury  has  also  been  mentioned  in  that  country,  near 
Bremer. 

In  the  territory  of  Saltzburg  there  are  some  copper  mines.  In  the  environs  of  Muer- 
winkel  and  of  Gastein  some  veins  are  worked  for  the  gold  they  contain ;  of  which  the 
annual  return  is  valued  at  1 18  marcs  of  this  metal.  There  is  an  inconsiderable  mine 
of  quicksilver  at  Leogang. 

In  the  Tyrol  and  in  Saltzburg  there  are  iron  mines  in  a  very  active  state,  principally 
those  of  Kleinboden,  near  Schwatz.  But  the  portion  of  the  Alps  most  abundant  in 
mines  of  this  metal,  is  the  branch  stretching  toward  Lower  Austria.  We  find  here,  both 
in  Styria  and  in  Austria,  a  very  great  n amber  of  explorations  of  sparry  iron.  The  de- 
posites  of  the  ores  of  sparry  iron  of  Eisenerz,  Erzberg,  Admont,  and  Vordenberg,  deserve 
notice.    The  latter  are  situated  about  25  leagues  southwest  of  Vienna. 

The  southern  flank  of  the  Alps  contains  also  a  great  many  mines  of  the  same  kind, 
from  the  La  go  Maggiore  to  Carinthia:  Those  situated  near  Bergamo,  and  those  of 
Huttenberg  and  Waldenstein,  in  Carinthia,  are  especially  mentioned. 

All  these  mines  of  sparry  iron  are  opened  in  the  midst  of  rocks  of  different  natures, 
which  belong  to  the  old  transition  district  of  the  Alps.  They  seem  to  have  close  geo- 
logical relations  with  those  of  Allevard. 

The  branch  of  the  Alps  which  extends  toward  Croatia,  presents  important  iron  mines, 
in  the  mountains  of  Adelsberg,  10  leagues  southwest  from  Laybach,  in  Carniola. 

The  iron  mines  just  now  indicated  in  the  part  of  the  Alps  that  forms  a  portion 
of  the  Austrian  states,  supply  materials  to  a  great  many  smelting-works.  In  Styria 
and  in  Carinthia,  more  than  400  furnaces  or  fosses  may  be  enumerated,  whose  annual 
product  is  nearly  25,000  tons  of  iron.  These  two  provinces  are  famous  for  the  steel 
which  they  produce,  and  for  the  steel  tools  which  they  fabricate,  such  as  sythes,  &c. 
Carniola  contains  also  a  great  many  forges,  and  affords  annually  about  5,000  tons  of 
iron. 

There  are  mines  of  argentiferous  copper,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Tyrol,  at  Schlad- 
ming  in  Styria,  at  Kirchdorf  in  Carinthia,  at  Agordo  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  at 
Zamabor  in  Croatia.  The  latter  are  remarkable  for  the  great  irregularity  of  the  de- 
posite*, and  for  the  richness  of  the  copper  pyrites  that  is  mined ;  which  produces  12  and 
sometimes  27  per  cent,  of  copper.  There  are  some  deposites  of  antimony,  mined  to  a 
triflinz  extent  in  Carinthia ;  and  there  are  a  few  cobalt  mines  in  Styria,  not  more  actively 
worked.  In  the  environs  of  Raibd,  in  Carinthia,  mines  of  calamine  exist,  yielding  an- 
nually about  200  tons  of  this  substance.  Of  late,  some  of  it  has  also  been  explored  in 
Styria. 

The  limestones  that  cover  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alps,  present,  like  those  of  the 
departments  of  the  lower  and  upper  Alps,  several  lead  mines  of  little  consequence;  they 
also  include  several  celebrated  mines  of  rock  salt. 

The  analogous  limestones  which  repose  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  in  Carinthia,  and 
in  the  neighboring  provinces,  afford  likewise  lead  mines,  especially  near  Willach  and 
TOeyber?.  These  mines  are  very  numerous,  forming  more  than  500  arronduscments  of 
concessions.  They  furnish  annually  about  1,800  tons  of  a  lead  too  poor  in  silver  to  pay 
the  expense  of  extracting  that  precious  metal.  At  the  mines  of  Bleyberg,  the  galena 
forms  14  beds  or  strata,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  from  40  to  50  degrees  from  the  horizon, 
and  alternating  with  a  like  number  of  calcareous  strata.  The  latter  are  extremely  full 
ct  iheflf.    They  of  course  belong  to  secondary  limestone. 
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The  limestone*  surmounting  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps,  contain  aUo  some  lead 
mines ;  but  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  10  leagues 
N.  W.  of  Trieste,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice ;  it  lies  in  a  limestone  which  ever)  thing 
leads  us  to  refer  to  the  zechstein,  the  most  ancient  of  the  secondary  limestones. 

The  Apennines,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  dependance  of  the  Alps,  present  a 
small  number  of  mines.  At  Chiavary  and  Pignone,  manganese  is  mined ;  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  a  vein  of  mercury  was  worked  at  Levigliani  in  Tus- 
cany.   An  antimoninl  mine  is  mentioned  at  Pereta  in  the  marshes  of  Sienna. 

Before  quitting  these  regions,  we  ought  to  notice  the  iron  mines  of  the  isle  of  Elba 
They  have  been  famous  for  18  centuries ;  Virgil  denotes  them  as  inexhaustible,  and 
supposes  them  to  have  been  open  at  the  arrival  of  JEneas  in  Italy.  They  are  explored 
by  open  quarries,  working  on  an  enormous  mass  of  specular  iron  ore,  perforated  with 
cavities  bespangled  with  quartz  crystals.  The  island  possesses  two  explorations,  called 
Rio  and  Terra-Nuova;  the  last  having  been  brought  into  play  at  a  recent  period.  The 
average  amount  extracted  per  annum  is  15,000  tons  of  ore,  which  are  smelted  in  the 
foundries  of  Tuscany,  Liguria,the  Roman  states,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  island 
of  Corsica. 

There  has  been  worked  for  a  few  years  a  mine  of  chromite  of  iron,  at  Carrada,  near 
Gassino,  department  of  the  Var. 

MINES  SITUATED   IN  THE  SCHISTOSE  FORMATIONS  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SHINE,  AND 

IN  THE  ARDENNES. 

The  transition  lands,  which  form,  in  the  northwest  of  Germany  and  in  Flanders,  a 
pretty  extensive  range  of  hills,  include  several  famous  mines  of  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and 
copper.  The  latter  lie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  territories  of  Nassau 
and  Berg,  at  Baden,  Augstbach,  Rheinbreitenbach,  and  near  Dillenburg.  That  of 
Rheinbreitenbach  yielded  formerly  1 10,000  libs,  avoirdupois  of  copper  per  annum,  and 
those  of  the  environs  of  Dillenburg  now  furnish  annually  176,000  libs.  There  are  also 
some  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  in  the  same  regions.  The  most  remarkable  are  in 
the  territory  of  Nassau,  such  a9  those  of  Holzapfel,  Pfingstiviese,  Lcewenburg,  and 
Augstbach  on  the  Wiede,  and  Ehrenthal  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  all  together 
produce  600  tons  of  lead,  and  3,500  marcs  of  silver.  To  the  above,  we  must  add  those 
of  the  environs  of  Siege n  and  Dillenburg,  in  the  territories  of  Berg.  A  little  cobalt 
is  explored  in  the  neighborhood  of  Siegen,  and  some  mines  of  the  same  nature  are 
mentioned  in  the  grand  dutchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  in  the  dutchy  of  Nassau 
Usingen. 

But  iron  is  the  roost  important  product  of  the  mines  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Veins  of  hydrate  of  iron,  or  brown  hematite,  are  explored  in  a  great  many  points  of 
Hessia,  and  the  territory  of  Nassau,  Berg,  Marck,  Tecklenbourg,  and  Siegen,  along 
with  veins  or  masses  of  sparry  iron,  and  beds  of  red  oxide  of  iron.  We  may  note  par- 
ticularly— 1.  The  enormous  mass  of  sparry  iron,  known  under  the  name  of  Stahlberg, 
mined  since  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  mountain  of  Martinshardt, 
near  Mussen,  where  improvident  excavations  have  occasioned,  at  several  times,  consid- 
erable downfallings  of  rubbish ;  2.  The  abundant  and  beautiful  mines  of  hydrate  of  iron 
and  sparry  iron  on  the  banks  of  the  Lahn  and  the  Sayn,  and  among  those  of  the  mine 
of  Bendorf  j  3.  The  mine  of  Hohenkirchen  in  Hessia,  where  a  powerful  bank  of  manga- 
niferous  ore  is  worked,  and  where  the  mines  are  kept  dry  by  a  gallery  more  than  1,000 
yards  long,  walled  over  its  whole  extent.  These  several  mines  supply  a  great  many 
iron  works,  celebrated  for  their  steel,  and  for  the  objects  of  hardware,  aj thes,  fee,  fab- 
ricated there. 

The  Prussian  provinces  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  dutchy  of  Luxembourg, 
and  the  Low  Countries,  include  also  many  iron  furnaces,  of  which  a  great  number  are 
supplied,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  ores  of  hydrate  of  iron,  occasionally  zinciferous,  ex- 
tracted from  the  transition  rocks,  where  they  form  sometimes  veins,  and  sometimes  also 
very  irregular  deposites.  A  portion  is  explored  by  open  quarrying,  and  a  portion  by 
underground  workings.  Some  of  these  mines  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  87  yards,  and  galle- 
ries may  be  observed  in  them  cut  in  the  form  of  vaults,  and  timbered  with  hooped  stays. 
The  Hundsruck,  the  Eiffel,  and  the  territory  of  Luxembourg,  present  a  great  many  of 
them. 

The  Eiffel  formerly  possessed  important  lead  mines.  Some  still  exist,  which  are  feebly 
worked  at  Berncastle,  8  leagues  below  Tr&ves,  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle.  Those 
of  Trarbach,  situated  2  leagues  lower,  are  now  completely  abandoned ;  the  same  holds 
with  those  of  Bleyalf,  which  were  opened  on  veins  incased  in  the  greywacke-slate,  3 
leagues  W.N.W.  of  Prum,  not  far  from  the  line  of  separation  of  the  waters  of  the  Mo- 
selle and  the  Meuse,  in  a  district  from  which  manufactures  and  comfort  have  disap- 
peared since  the  mines  were  given  up  which  sustained  them. 

More  to  the  north  a  great  many  deposites  of  calamine  occur.    The  most  considerably. 
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and  the  one  explored  with  most  activity,  is  situated  in  the  territory  of  Limburg 
(kingdom  of  the  Netherlands),  and  known  under  the  name  of  the  Great  mountain. 
It  presents  a  mass  about  45  yards  wide,  from  400  to  550  long,  and  of  an  unknown 
depth.  The  first  labors,  undertaken  several  centuries  age  by  the  Spaniards,  were  exe- 
cuted by  open  quarrying,  and  pushed  down  32  yards  from  the  surface.  The  miners  were 
obliged  to  renounce  this  mode  of  operation,  and  have  since  penetrated  to  the  depth  of 
88  yards  by  means  of  subterranean  workings.  From  50  to  60  men  work  in  this  exca- 
vation, and  exact  annually  from  700  to  800  tons  of  calamine,  worth  from  2,400J. 
to  2,700/.  In  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Prussian  territory,  not  far  from  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
calamine  is  also  mined,  with  ores  of  lead  and  iron,  with  which  it  is  associated,  in 
depositee  regarded  by  M.  Booesnel,  as  analogous  to  the  vein  of  Vedrin,  to  be  noticed 
presently.  The  exploration  is  effected  by  means  of  small  round  shafts,  from  34  to  4 A 
yards  deep,  which  are  often  wooded  only  with  flexible  branches  of  trees,  or  a  kind  of 
barrel-hoops.  These  workings  may  furnish  annually  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons  of  cala- 
mine, to  the  brass  factories  of  Stollberg.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  country 
of  la  Mar ck,  several  small  zinc  mines  furnish  annually  about  130  tons  of  calamine  to 
the  brass  manufactures  of  Iserlohn. 

The  lead  mine  of  Fedrin,  alluded  to  above,  lies  at  some  distance  N.  of  Namur.  4ft  is 
opened  on  a  vein  of  galena  nearly  vertical,  which  crosses  from  N.  to  S.  a  limestone  in 
nearly  vertical  strata,  probably  analogous  into  the  limestone  of  Derbyshire.  The  vein 
Is  from  4  to  15  feet  thick,  and  is  recognised  through  a  length  of  half  a  league.  The  mine, 
worked  for  two  centuries,  presents  very  extensive  excavations ;  particularly  a  fine 
gallery  of  efflux.  It  has  produced  annually  900  tons  of  lead.  At  the  present  day  the  mine 
of  Vedrin,  and  some  adjoining  exploitations,  afford  per  annum  only  about  200  tons  of 
lead,  and  700  marcs  of  silver. 

MIKES  Or   THE  CALCAREOUS  MOUNTAINS  OF   ENGLAND.  f 

The  limestone  formation  immediately  subjacent  to  the  coal  measures,  or  the  mountain 
limestone,  constitutes  almost  alone  several  mountainous  regions  of  England  and  Wo les; 
in  which  three  districts  very  rich  in  lead  mines  deserve  to  be  noted. 

The  first  of  these  districts  comprehends  the  superior  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tyne, 
the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  York.  Its 
principal  mines  are  situated  near  the  small  town  of  Alston-Moor,  in  Cumberland. 
The  veins  of  galena  which  form  the  object  of  the  wordings,  traverse  alternate  beds  of 
limestone  and  sandstone ;  and  are  very  remarkable  for  their  becoming  suddenly  thin 
and  impoverished  on  passing  from  the  limestone  into  the  sandstone;  and  for  resuming 
their  richness,  and  usual  size,  on  returning  from  the  sandstone  into  the  limestone.  The 
exploitations  are  situated  in  the  flanks  of  considerably  high  hills,  bare  of  wood,  and 
almost  wholly  covered  with  marshy  heaths.  The  waters  are  drawn  oflf  by  galleries  of 
efflux;  and  the  ores  are  dragged  out  by  horses  to  the  day.  The  galena  extracted  from 
these  mines  is  smelted  by  means  of  coal  and  a  little  peat,  in  furnaces  of  the  Scotch  con- 
struction. The  lead  is  very  poor  in  silver;  and  there  is  hardly  a  single  hearth  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  this  metal  by  cupellation.  The  mines  of  this  district  produce 
annually  17,200  tons  of  lead,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor's  statement,  published  in  the 
Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  by  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Phillips.  There  is  more 
over  a  copper-mine  2  leagues  S.W.  of  Alston-Moor.  The  ore  is  a  copper  pyrites,  ac- 
companied with  galena  in  a  very  extensive  vein,  which  does  not  appear  to  belong  to 
the  same  formation  as  the  other  veins  of  this  region. 

The  second  metalliferous  district  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  Derbyshire,  and  in  the 
conterminous  parts  of  the  neighboring  counties.  The  districts  called  the  Peak  and 
King's-Field  are  the  richest  in  workable  deposites.  The  mines  of  Derbyshire  are 
getting  exhausted;  they  are  very  numerous,  but  in  general  inconsiderable.  The 
galena  extracted  from  them  is  treated  with  coal  in  reverberatory  furnaces ;  but  the 
silver  is  not  sought  for.  They  yield  annually  900  tons  of  lead ;  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  calamine,  and  a  little  copper  ore.  A  vein  of  copper  pyrites  occurs  at  Ecton,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire.  The  veins  of  Derbyshire  are  famous  for  the 
beautiful  minerals  which  they  have  produced  ;  and  particularly  for  the  interruption  which 
they  almost  constantly  suffer  at  the  contact  of  the  trap-rock,  called  toadstone,  which  is 
intruded  anion*  the  limestone. 

The  third  metalliferous  distric .  is  situated  in  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire,  counties 
forming  the  N.E.  part  of  Wales.  Next  to  Alston-Moor  this  is  the  most  productive; 
furnishing  annually  6,900  tons  of  lead,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  calamine.  The  galena 
is  smelted  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  affords  a  lead  far  from  rich  in  silver,  which  is 
therefore  *e!dom  subjected  to  cupellation.  The  mines  occur  partly  in  the  metalliferous 
limestone,  and  partly  in  several  more  ancient  rocks. 
To  the  &E.  of  this  district  there  exist  still  some  lead  mines  in  Shropshire.     They 
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lie,  like  the  preceding,  partly  in  the  metalliferous  limestone,  and  partly  in  the  subjacent 
rocks.    They  yield  annually  from  700  to  800  tons  of  lead. 

Some  mines  of  galena  and  calamine  are  mentioned  in  the  Mendip  hills,  to  the  south 
of  Bristol  j  but  they  seem  to  be  for  the  present  abandoned. 

Besides  the  metallic  mines  just  enumerated,  the  formation  of  the  metalliferous  lime- 
stone presents,  in  England,  especially  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumber- 
land, several  coal  mines,  opened  on  coal  strata  included  by  the  sandstone,  which  alter- 
nates with  the  limestone. 

MINES  OF  DAOURIA. 

The  name  Daouria  is  given  to  a  great  region  wholly  mountainous,  which  extends  from 
the  Baikal  Lake  to  the  eastern  ocean.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  country  in  the  world 
so  rich  in  deposites  of  lead  ores,  as  the  part  of  this  district  which  extends  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  Chilca  and  Argoun,  whose  united  waters  form  the  river  Amour,  be- 
longing to  Russia.  The  mines  opened  here  constitute  the  third  arrondissement  of  the 
Siberian  mines,  called  that  of  Nertchinsk,  from  the  name  of  its  capital,  which  lies  more 
than  1,800  leagues  east  of  Saint  Petersburg. 

<£he  ground  of  the  metalliferous  portion  of  Daouria  is  formed  of  granite,  horns- 
chiefer,  and  schists,  on  which  reposes  a  gray  limestone,  sometimes  siliceous  and  argil- 
laceous, which  contains  a  small  number  of  fossils,  and  in  which  the  veins  of  lead  occur. 
The  plains  of  these  regions,  often  salt  deserts,  exhibit  remarkable  sandstones  and 
pudding-stones  ;  as  also  vesicular  rocks  of  a  volcanic  aspect.  It  appears  that  the  metal- 
liferous limestone  is  much  dislocated,  and  the  lead  veins  are  subject  to  several  irregu- 
larities, which  render  their  exploitation  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  mines  lie  chiefly 
near  the  banks  of  the  Chilca  and  the  Argoun,  in  several  cantons,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  one  another ;  wherefore  it  was  requisite  to  build  a  great  number  of  smelt- 
ing furnaces.  The  want  of  wood  has  placed  difficulties  in  the  working  of  some  of 
tbem.  The  ore  is  galena,  sometimes  occurring  in  masses  of  several  yards  in  diameter; 
having  commonly  for  vein-stones  ores  of  iron  and  zinc,  of  which  no  use  is  made.  The 
galena  itself,  furnished  by  these  mines  in  enormous  quantities,  receives  a  very  different 
treatment  from  what  it  would  do  in  a  civilized  country ;  for,  though  the  lead  which  it 
produces  contains  only  from  6  to  10  gros  (1  to  lfc  ounce)  of  silver  per  quintal,  it  is  for 
it  alone  that  these  mines  are  worked.  The  litharge  produced  by  the  cupellation  is 
thrown  away  as  useless;  so  that  heaps  of  it  exist  near  the  smelting-furnaces,  says 
M.  Patrin,  higher  than  the  houses.  Only  an  insignificant  quantity  of  it  is  reduced  to 
lead  for  the  uses  of  the  country ,*or  for  those  of  the  foundries  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Kolywan.  The  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Daouria,  contains  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  gold.  M.  Patrin  says  that  their  annual  product  was,  toward  the  year  1784, 
from  30,000  to  35,000  marcs  of  silver.  The  exploitation  of  some  of  the  mines  of 
Daouria  goes  back  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  It  has  been  commenced  in  some 
points  by  the  Chinese,  who  were  not  entirely  expelled  from  this  territory  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  century.  A  great  part  of  the  mines,  however,  has  been  opened 
up  since  1760. 

Besides  the  lead  mines,  there  are  some  unimportant  mines  of  copper  in  Daouria,  and 
in  different  explorations  of  this  region,  arsenical  pyrites,  from  which  arsenious  acid  is 
sublimed  in  factories  established  at  Jutlack  and  at  Tchalbutchinsky. 

About  45  leagues  to  the  south  of  Nertchinsk,  the  mountain  of  Odon-Tchelon  occurs, 
celebrated  for  the  different  gems  or  precious  stones  extracted  from  it.  It  is  formed  of 
a  friable  granite,  including  harder  nobules  or  balls  which  enclose  topazes ;  it  is  very 
analogous  to  the  topaz  rock  of  Saxony.  In  this  granite  there  are  several  veins  filled 
with  a  ferruginous  clay,  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of  wolfram,  and  many  emeralds, 
aqua-marines,  topazes,  crystals  of  smoked  quartz,  &c.  Multitudes  of  these  minerals 
have  been  extracted  by  means  of  some  very  irregular  workings.  The  mountain  of 
Toutt-Kaltoui,  situated  near  the  preceding,  offers  analogous  deposites.  The  presence 
of  wolfram  had  excited  hopes  that  tin  might  be  found  in  these  mountains ;  hopes  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  realized.  There  are  some  nnworked  deposites  of  sulphuret  of 
antimony  in  this  country. 

ON   SOME   OTHER    LESS  KNOWN  MINE    COUNTRIES. 

There  seem  to  exist  in  Brazil,  besides  the  washings  of  the  sands  that  produce  the 
diamonds,  the  precious  stones,  the  platinum,  and  almost  all  the  gold  of  this  country, 
some  mines  of  gold,  lead,  and  iron,  opened  up  in  very  ancient  geological  formations ; 
but  there  is  no  silver  mine,  which  indicates  a  great  difference  between  the  metalliferous 
deposites  of  this  district  and  those  of  Spanish  America.  The  lead  mines  occur  particu- 
larly in  the  captainry  of  Minas-Geraes,  canton  of  Abaite.  Their  exploitation  has 
been  undertaken  within  a  few  years.  The  captainry  of  Minas-Geraes  contains 
extremely  abundant  deposites  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  and  specular  iron,  which  constitute 
beds  or  enormous  masses,  forming  sometimes  entire  mountains ;  along  with  numerous 
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veins  of  hematite  and  red  oxide  of  iron.  Lately  these  have  been  opened  up,  and  smelt- 
ing-houses  have  been  established  at  Gaspar-Saarez.  There  are  also  iron  mines  and 
foundries  in  the  captainry  of  Saint-Paul.  A  mine  of  antimony  occurs  near  Sahara,  in 
the  captainry  of  Minas-Geraes. 

In  Africa,  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  adjoining  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  mine 
and  smelt  copper  and  iron ;  and  the  Congo  produces  considerable  quantities  of  these 
two  metals.  It  is  asserted  that  a  great  deal  of  copper  exists  in  Abyssinia.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Senegal  the  Moors  and  the  Pouls  fabricate  iron  in  travelling  forges.  They 
employ  as  the  ore  the  richest  portions  of  a  ferruginous  sandstone,  which  seems  to  be  a 
very  modern  formation.  Lastly,  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco  and  Barbary  appear  to  in- 
clude several  copper  and  iron  mines. 

The  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Negropont,  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  celebrated,  in  for- 
ner  times,  for  their  copper  mines ;  and  several  islands  of  the  Archipelago  presented 
gold  mines,  now  abandoned.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace. 
The  mountains  of  Servia  and  Albania  contain  iron  mines ;  and  lead  mines  occur  in 
Servia.  tfatolia  possesses  iron  and  copper  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tokat.  Some 
also  occur  in  Arabia  and  in  Persia ;  and  in  the  territories  round  Caucasus,  the  kingdom 
of  Imeretta  is  distinguished  for  its  iron  mines.  The  celebrity  of  the  Damascus  sabres 
attests  the  good  quality  of  the  products  of  some  of  the  mines.  Persia  includes,  besides, 
mines  of  argentiferous  lead  at  Kervan,  a  few  leagues  from  Ispahan;  and  Natolia  fur- 
nishes orpiment. 

Some  iron  and  copper  mines  have  been  mentioned  in  Tartary.  Thibet  passes  for  be- 
ing rich  in  gold  and  silver  mines.  China  produces  a  great  quantity  of  iron  and  mercu- 
ry, as  well  as  white  brass  (tombac),  which  is  much  admired.  The  copper  mines  of  this 
empire  lie  principally  in  the  province  of  Yu  Nan  and  the  island  of  Formosa.  Japan, 
likewise,  possesses  copper  mines  in  the  provinces  of  Kijunack  and  Sarunga.  They  seem 
to  be  abundant ;  at  a  period  not  far  back,  they  exported  their  products  to  Europe.  Jap- 
an presents,  moreover,  mines  of  quicksilver.  China  and  Japan  contain  also  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  tin,  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  &c.  Large  deposites  of  the  latter  ore  (realgar) 
are  said  to  occur  in  the  tin  mine  of  Kian-Fu,  in  China.  But  in  that  empire,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, coal  is  the  most  important  of  the  mining  products.  This  combustible  is  explored, 
especially  in  the  environs  of  Pekin,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire. 

Iron  mines  exist  in  several  points  of  the  fiurman  empire,  and  of  Hindostan.  Near 
Madras  there  exist  excellent  ores  of  sparry  iron,  and  black  oxide,  analogous  to  the  Swe- 
dish ores.  The  Indian  natural  steel,  named  Wootz,  has  been  held  in  considerable  esti- 
mation among  some  eminent  London  cutlers ;  but  the  iron  and  steel  recently  manufac- 
tured upon  a  great  scale,  near  Madras,  by  Messrs.  Heath  and  Co.,  from  the  crystallized 
magnetic  ore  of  that  country,  will  probably  ere  long  rival,  and  eventually  supersede  in 
Europe  the  product  of  the  Dannemara  forges.  The  islands  of  Macassar,  Borneo,  and  Ti- 
mor, include  copper  mines.  As  to  the  tin  obtained  from  the  island  of  Banca,  from 
the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  several  other  points  of  southern  Asia,  it  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  washing  of  sands.  The  same  is  undoubtedly  true  of  the  gold  furnished  by 
the  PS  lippine  isles,  Borneo,  &c.  It  appears,  however,  that  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
are  worked  in  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

MINES  Or  THE  SECONDARY  BOCK   FORMATIONS. 

The  most  important  mines  of  the  secondary  rocks,  and  perhaps  of  all  minerals  what- 
soever, are  those  worked  in  the  most  ancient  of  these  strata,  in  the  coal-measures. 

The  British  islands,  France,  and  Germany,  present  several  groups  of  small  mountains 
primitive  on  the  ridge,  and  transition  on  the  flanks;  in  the  sinuosities  between  which 
deposites  of  coal  occur.  The  principal  of  these  have  become  great  centres  of  manufac- 
tures; for  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Saint-Etienne,  &c,  owe  their 
prosperity  and  their  rapid  enlargement  to  the  coal,  raised,  as  it  were,  at  their  gates  in 
enormous  quantities.  Wales,  Flanders,  Silesia,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Gallicia,  owe 
equally  to  their  extensive  collieries  a  great  portion  of  their  activity,  their  wealth,  and 
their  population.  Other  coal  districts,  less  rich,  or  mined  on  a  less  extended  scale,  have 
proem  ed  for  their  inhabitants  less  distinguished,  but  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  ad- 
vantages ;  such,  for  examples  in  Great  Britain,  are  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
Shropshire,  Warwickshire,  the  environs  of  Bristol  &c. ;  some  parts  of  Ireland ;  in 
France,  Litry  department  of  Calvados,  Comanterie,  Saint-Georges-Chatelaison,  Aubin, 
Alaia,  le  Creusot ;  Ronchamps,in  the  Prussian  provinces  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine; 
the  environs  of  Saarebruck;  several  points  of  the  north  of  the  territory  of  Berg  and  La- 
marck, of  Mansfeld,  of  Saxony,  Hungary,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  United  States,  &c. 

We  need  not  enter  here  into  ampler  details  on  coal  mines,  reserving  these  particular* 
lor  the  article  Pitcoal. 

Nature  has  deposited  alongside  of  coal  an  ore  whose  intrinsic  value  alone  is  very 
small,  but  whose  abundance  in  the  neighborhood  of  fuel  becomes  extremely  precious  to 
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man ;  we  allude  to  the  clay-ironstone  of  the  coal-measures.  It  is  extracted  in  enor- 
mous quantities  from  the  coal-basins  of  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire, 
and  South  Wales. 

Much  of  it  is  also  raised  from  the  coal  strata  of  Silesia ;  and  the  French  entertain 
hopes  of  finding  a  supply  of  this  necessary  ore  in  their  own  country.  The  iron-works 
of  England,  which  are  supplied  almost  entirely  from  this  iron-stone  reduced  with  the 
coke  or  coal,  pour  annually  into  commerce  more  than  one  million  tons  of  cast  and  bar 
iron,  the  value  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  eight  millions  sterling ;  an  amount  fully 
equal  to  the  product  of  all  the  mines  of  Spanish  America. 

The  shale  or  slate-clay  of  the  coal-measures  contains  sometimes  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  pyrites,  which,  decomposing  by  the  action  of  air,  with  or  without  artificial  heat, 
produces  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  alumina ;  whence  copperas  and  alum  are 
manufactured  in  great  abundance. 

The  lead  mines  of  Bleyberg  and  Gemund,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  are  explored  in  a 
sandstone  referred  by  many  geologists  to  the  red  sandstone.  The  ore  consists  princi- 
pally of  nodules,  of  galena  disseminated  in  this  rock.  They  are  very  abundant,  and  of 
very  easy  exploration.  These  mines  produce  annually  from  700  to  800  tons  of  lead, 
which  does  not  contain  silver  in  sufficient  proportion  to  be  worth  the  extracting.  2,000 
tons  of  ore  are  prepared  and  sold  in  the  form  of  black  lead  dust  (alqvifoux). 

The  manganese  mines  worked  in  the  open  air  near  Exeter,  in  England,  occur  in  a 
sandstone  analogous  to  the  red. 

The  calcareous  formation  which  surmounts  the  coal-sandstone,  called  by  geologists 
zechstein,  magnesian  limestone,  and  older  alpine  limestone,  contains  different  deposites  of 
metallic  ores ;  the  most  celebrated  being  the  cupreous  schist  of  Mansfeldt,  a  stratum  of 
calcareous  slate  from,  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  thick,  containing  copper  pyrites  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  afford  2  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  ore  of  an  argentiferous  copper. 
This  thin  layer  displays  itself  in  the  north  of  Germany  over  a  length  of  eighty  leagues, 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Elbe  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Notwithstanding  its  thinness 
and  relative  poverty,  skilful  miners  have  contrived  to  establish,  on  different  points  of 
this  slate,  a  number  of  important  explorations,  the  most  considerable  being  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Mansfeldt,  particularly  near  Rottenburg.  They  produce  annually  2,000  tons  of 
copper,  and  20,000  marcs  of  silver.  We  may  also  mention  those  of  Hessia,  situated 
near  Frankenberg,  Bieber,  and  RiegeJsdorf.  In  the  latter,  the  cupreous  schist  and  its 
accompanying  strata  are  traversed  by  veins  of  cobalt,  mined  by  the  same  system  of  un- 
derground workings  as  the  schist.  These  operations  are  considerable ;  they  extend,  in 
the  direction  of  the  strata,  through  a  length  of  8,700  yards,  and  penetrate  downward  to 
a  very  great  depth.  Three  galleries  of  efflux  are  to  be  observed;  two  of  which  poor 
their  waters  into  the  Fulde,  and  the  third  into  the  Verra.  One  of  them  runs  about  20 
yards  below  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  workings.  These  mines  have  been  in  ac- 
tivity since  the  year  1530.    Analogous  mines  exist  near  Saalfeld,  in  Saxony. 

To  the  same  geological  formation  must  probably  be  referred  the  limestone  which  con- 
tains the  sparry  iron  mine  of  Schmlacalden,  at  the  western  foot  of  Thuringerwald, 
where  there  has  been  explored  from  time  immemorial  a  considerable  mass  of  this  ore 
known  by  the  name  of  Stahlberg.  The  working  is  executed  in  the  most  irregular  man- 
ner, and  has  opened  up  enormous  excavations ;  whence  disastrous  ruins  have  taken 
place  in  the  mines.  It  furnishes  annually  4,500  tons  of  ore,  which  keep  in  play  a  great, 
number  of  furnaces,  where  a  deal  of  iron  and  steel  is  manufactured. 

At  Tarnowitz,  14  leagues  S.E.  of  Oppeln,  in  Siberia,  the  zechstein  contains,  in  some 
of  its  strata,  considerable  quantities  of  galena  and  calamine ;  into  which  mines  have 
been  opened,  that  yield  annually  from  600  to  700  tons  of  lead,  1,000  to  1,100  marcs  of 
silver,  and  much  calamine.  Mines  of  argentiferous  lead  are  noticed  at  Olkutch  and 
Jaworno,  in  Gallicia,  about  6  leagues  N.E.  of  Cracow,  and  15  leagues  E.N.E.  of  Tarno- 
witz. Their  position  seems  to  indicate  that  they  belong  to  the  same  formation ;  and 
possibly  those  of  Willach  and  Bleyberg  in  Carinthia  have  the  same  locality. 

There  has  been  discovered  lately  near  Confolens,  in  the  department  of  la  Charente,  in 
a  secondary  limestone,  calcareous  beds,  and  particularly  subordinate  beds  of  quartz, 
which  contain  considerable  quantities  of  galena.  At  Figeac  also,  in  the  department  of 
It  Lot,  deposites  of  galena,  blende,  and  calamine,  occur  in  a  secondary  limestone.  At 
la  Voulte,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  there  is  mined,  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  lime- 
stones that  constitute  a  great  portion  of  the  department  of  the  Ardeche,  a  powerful  bed 
of  iron  ore. 

It  is  in  the  zechstein,  or  in  the  sandstones,  and  trap  rocks  of  nearly  the  same  age, 
that  the  four  great  deposites  of  the  sulphuret  of  mercury,  of  Idria,  the  Palatinate*  J3U 
maden,  and  Huancavclica,  are  mined. 

The  formation  which  separates  the  zeckstetn  from  the  lias  {ealcairt  a  gryphitu),  called 
new  red  sandstone  and  red  marl  in  England,  and  bunter-sandstein,  muschelkalk,  and 
quadersandstein.  in  Germany,  presents  hardly  any  important  mines  except  those  of  rock 
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nil ;  which  enrich  it,  not  only  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  as  in  Cheshire,  at  Vic,  Wieliczka, 
Boehnia,  and  Salzbourg,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  lias  contains  often  very  pyritous  lignites,  which  are  mined  in  many  places,  and 
particularly  at  Whitby  and  Gnisborough  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  manufacture  of  alum  and 


The  oolitic  limestones  contain  strata  of  iron  ore,  which  are  mined  in  some  districts  of 
France. 

The  iron  sand  (Hastings  sand)  beneath  the  chalk  formation,  is  often  so  strongly  im- 
bued with  iron  as  to  be  worth  the  working. 

The  lowest  beds  of  the  chalk  contain  iron  pyrites,  which  has  become  the  object  of  an 
important  exploration  at  Vista**,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  where  it  is 
converted  into  sulphate  of  iron.  The  waves  turn  the  nodules  out  of  their  bed,  and  roll 
them  on  the  shore,  where  they  are  picked  up. 

If  the  chalk  be  poor  in  useful  minerals,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  plastic  clay  for- 
mation above  it;  for  it  contains  important  mines.  In  it  are  explored  numerous  beds 
of  lignite  (wood-coal),  either  as  fuel  or  a  vitriolic  earth.  From  these  lignite  deposites, 
also,  the  yellow  amber  is  extracted. 

The  other  tertiary  formations  present  merely  a  few  mines  of  iron  and  bitumen. 

Several  of  the  secondary  or  tertiary  strata  contain  deposites  of  sulphur,  which  are 
mined  in  various  countries. 

The  formations  of  a  decidedly  volcanic  origin  afford  few  mining  materials,  if  we  ex- 
cept sulphur,  alum,  and  opals. 

MIKES  OF  THE  ALLUVIAL  STRATA.. 

This  formation  contains  very  important  mines,  since  from  it  are  extracted  all  the  dia- 
monds, and  almost  all  the  precious  stones,  the  platinum,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  gold, 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tin  and  iron.  The  diamond  mines  are  confined  nearly 
to  Brazil,  and  to  the  kingdoms  of  Golconda  and  Yisapour  in  the  East  Indies. 

MINES*  VENTILATION  OP.  The  means  adopted  in  the  South  Staffordshire 
eoal  mines,  which  have  veins  varying  from  25  to  80  feet  in  thickness,  are  well  worthy  of 
consideration ;  since  a  solid  mass  of  that  magnitude  must  be  peculiarly  difficult  to  drain 
of  its  imprisoned  gas.  In  excavating  such  coal  large  masses  must  he  detached,  and 
pockets  or  hollows  must  be  formed,  which  are  immediately  filled  with  carburetted  hy- 
drogen :  whilst  a  thin  vein,  for  which  a  level  roof  can  generally  be  secured,  can  be 
kept  tolerably  free  from  such  accumulations. 

In  December,  1846,  in  consequence  of  a  frightful  explosion  which  took  place  at  Old- 
bury,  Mr.  Benjamin  Gibbons  was  induced  to  publish  a  small  work  descriptive  of  the 
principles  of  ventilation  adopted  and  practised  by  him  for  many  years  before  in  the 
thick  and  thin  mines  that  were  worked  under  his  personal  superintendence. 

The  author  first  recapitulates  the  substance  of  a  part  of  his  work,  and  gives,  in  addi- 
tion, the  results  of  an  enlarged  experience,  as  well  as  a  slight  notice  and  reply  to  some 
of  the  objections  made  to  his  plan. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  which  produces  these  dreadful  explosions,  is  not  explosive 
until  it  is  united  with  a  certain  proportion  of  ordinary  air,  say  seven  to  nine  times  its 
volume ;  when  this  mixture  has  taken  place,  it  arrives  at  what  is  termed  its  "  firing  "  or 
explosive  point;  and  in  that  state,  if  it  come  in  contact  with  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it 
will  instantly  explode,  with  similar  rapidity  and  violence  to  gunpowder.  A  consider- 
able volume  of  this  gas  is  set  at  liberty  in  all  the  thick  coal  mines,  when  worked  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  as  often  as  fresh  masses  of  coal  are  cut  through.  Some  coal  mines 
•apply  a  much  greater  quantity  of  gas  than  others,  and  these  are  commonly  called 
M  fiery  mines  f  but,  in  all  coal  mines,  a  sufficient  quantity  is  extracted  to  produce  the 
most  direful  consequences,  if  it  be  not  neutralized,  or  it*  escape  duly  provided  for. 

The  general  mode  is  that  of  diluting  the  gas  with  a  quantity  of  atmospheric  air ;  and 
a  current  of  air  equal  to  thirty  times  the  volume  of  gas  yielded  by  the  coal,  is,  in  the 
anther's  opinion,  tne  bare  limit  of  safety :  that  is  to  say,  thirty  cubic  feet  of  common  air 
mutt  circulate  through  the  mine  in  the  space  of  time  that  the  coal  will  give  out  one 
cubic  foot  of  gas;  but  the  quantity  of  air  should  exceed  this,  where  this  mode  of  ven- 
tilation is  practised ;  for  a  copious  supply  of  fresh  air  is  needful  for  the  numerous  work- 
men, hones,  and  candles,  employed  in  the  pit 

Many  mechanical  plans  have  been  recommended  to  increase  the  current  of  air  through 
the  mines ;  in  some,  force  pumps,  and  in  others,  exhaust  pumps,  have  been  proposed,  to 
produce  an  artificial  current  of  air  throughout  the  workings.  These  plans,  theoretically, 
may  be  very  correct,  but*  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  current  of  air  must  be  constantly 
maintained ;  and  in  the  practical  application,  the  engine  that  works  these  pumps,  or 
other  mechanical  means,  may  get  out  of  order,  and  thereby  endanger  the  lives  of 
all  the  miner*,  Itt*  fatal  objection  attaches  to  all  mechanical  plans  of  ventilation ; 
and,  indeed,  to  all  artificial  modes,  where  the  power  of  ventilation  is  not  self-acting,— 
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but  requires  the  constant  action  of  machinery,  or  the  constant  aid  of  men ;  even  includ- 
ing the  ordinary  plan  of  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  a  separate  fire,  which  may  be  out 
when  it  ou^ht  to  be  in,  and  ought  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  the  sole  protector,  though 
it  will  be,  in  some  circumstances,  a  useful  auxiliary. 

We  should  therefore  avail  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  natural  powers  that  air 
at  our  command ;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  extreme  levity  of  the  gas  from  which  we 
wish  to  rid  the  mines,  supplies  us,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  remedy  required. 
But  cases  may  arise  where  other  auxiliaries  may  be  temporarily  required,  from  acci- 
dental misplacements  of  the  level  of  the  mine ;  although,  in  the  author's  opinion,  these 
cases  may  be  reduced  to  a  few,  if  the  mines  are  opened  out  and  worked  upon  a  proper 
system,  as  will  be  further  noticed  in  this  paper.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  employ  heat,  to  rarefy  the  upcast  current  of  air,  to  make  it  specifically 
lighter  than  the  downcast ;  or  mechanical  means  to  force  aii  in,  or  to  extract  air  from 
the  mines,  may  be  required.  Where  artificial  heat  is  made  use  of,  a  steam-jet,  from 
the  boiler  of  the  winding-engine,  is  the  most  secure  method ;  because,  the  steam  being 
supplied  from  the  boiler  of  the  winding-engine,  it  is  clear  that  the  steam  is  always  at 
command  whilst  the  pit  is  at  work.  If  mechanical  means  should  become  necessary, 
Mr.  Struve's  exhausting  cylinders  supply  the  most  powerful  and  effective  apparatus 
that  has  fallen  under  the  author's  notice, 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  Bhow  that  there  is  a  constant  self-acting  power 
available,  which  experience  has  shown  will  afford  the  desired  protection  in  ordinary 
temperatures,  in  the  majority  of  cases;  because  the  carburetted  hydrogen  of  the  mines 
being  half  the  weight  of  common  air  (it  has  an  equal  ascending  power  to  common  air 
heated  to  512°,  being  of  the  same  specific  gravity),  will  rise  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
mine,  and  would  escape  with  great  velocity,  if  permitted  to  do  so ;  forming,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, a  very  large  ascending  power,  as  exemplified  in  the  balloon ;  but,  in  the  or- 
dinary system  of  working,  this  escape  is  unprovided  for,  indeed,  absolutely  prevented. 

According  to  the  ordinary  system  adopted  in.  the  collieries  of  this  district,  two  shafts 
are  sunk,  near  together,  about  7  to  7i  feet  in  diameter,  each  to  the  bottom  of  the  coal, 
say  about  180  yards  depth,  the  two  shafts  commencing  at  the  same  level,  and  terminat- 
ing at  the  same  level.  One  .of  these  becomes  the  "  downcast  pit "  down  which  the  air 
descends,  and  the  other  the  "  upcast  pit "  up  which  the  air  ascends,  when  a  communi- 
cation is  made  between  them  at  the  bottom ;  but  the  only  determining  causes  for  the 
motion  of  the  air  being  accidental,  it  is  unknown  beforehand  what  direction  the  current 
will  take,  and  which  will  become  the  downcast  pit  It  is  generally  found  that  a  cur- 
rent of  air  does  take  place  (it  may  almost  be  said  always  takes  place),  without  any 
other  means  bein£  employed ;  but  the  determining  power  is  so  faint,  that*  issuing  from 
the  upcast  pit  with  such  trifling  velocity,  it  is  liable  to  be  deranged  by  the  action  of 
the  wind,  or  by  atmospheric  changes;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  air  becomes 
quiescent,  or  an  unsteady  column,  alternately  ascending  and  descending  the  same 
shaft;  and  then,  in  miners  language,  the  pits  "fight,"  and  the  air  will  neither  ascend 
nor  descend  with  regularity  in  one  direction.  But  worst  of  all,  the  course  of  the  air 
will  be  sometimes  inverted  or  "turned" — that  which  should  be  the  downcast  pit  be- 
coming  the  upcast;  and  the  mine  then  becomes  exposed  to  the  most  fearful  results, 
where  the  workings  have  been  opened,  by  the  air  being  driven  backwards  along  the 
air-head  into  the  reservoirs  of  gas  formed  in  the  upper  cavities  of  the  workings,  and 
issuing  into  the  gate-road,  charging  the  gas  to  the  firing  point 

The  danger  of  this  change  in  the  direction  of  the  air  current  is  increased  by  the  up- 
cast pit  being  used  as  a  working  shaft  The  upcast  pit  (which  is,  in  fact,  the  main  gas 
and  air-way,  and  which  ought  always  to  be  closed  from  the  external  air,  and  the  as- 
cending air  current  guarded  from  disturbance  or  commotion,  to  prevent  the  slightest 
interruption  to  the  current  of  air  upon  which  the  lives  of  all  depend)  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  constant  agitation  by  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  "  skips,"  loaded  with  coal,  which 
nearly  fill  the  shaft  To  crown  this,  when  every  skip  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  shaft* 
a  carriage,  boarded  over,  called  the  "  runner,"  is  wheeled  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit 
whilst  the  coal  is  landed,  and  then  withdrawn  to  allow  the  skip  to  descend.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  air,  which  should  never  be  disturbed,  is  thus  constantly  liable  to  be  in 
conflicting  currents,  more  or  less,  sometimes  upwards  and  sometimes  downwards ;  and 
whenever  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  is  covered  by  the  runner,  the  air  is  in  a  state  of  par 
tial  stagnation.  But  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  chain  or  tackle,  by  which  the  skin 
is  suspended,  breaks  during  the  ascent  of  the  upcast  shaft;  the  skip  then  drops  down 
the  shaft,  drives  the  air  before  it  with  great  velocity  along  the  air-head,  and  forces  the 
gas  out  of  the  cavities  into  the  workings,  down  upon  the  candles  of  the  workmen ;  anc 
this  the  author  has  known  to  happen  many  times. 

When  the  two  pits  are  sunk  down  through  the  stratum  of  coal  30  ft  in  thickness,  I 
"gate-road  "  or  horse-way  is  next  driven  in  the  bottom  of  the  coal,  from  8  to  9  ft  high, 
and  about  the  same  width,  commencing  from  the  bottom  of  the  downcast  pit 
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At  the  same  time,  (or  rather  before,  as  it  should  always  precede  the  gate  road)  an  air- 
head is  driven  about  the  middle  of  the  coal,  or  15  ft  high  from  the  "floor"  or  bottom 
of  the  coal,  commencing  from^the  downcast  pit  The  gate-road  and  air-head  are  then 
driven  in  parallel  lines,  at  the  same  level  upon  which  they  commence,  for  the  distance 
of  100  to  500  yards,  or  more,  according  to  the  quantity  of  coal  intended  to  be  cleared 
by  the  pits. 

A  series  of  u  spouts  w  or  openings  are  driven  upwards  from  the  gate-road  into  the  air- 
head, at  intervals  of  10  or  15  yards  (as  the  coal  may  give  out  more  or  less  gas)  to  carry 
off  the  gas,  and  produce  a  current  of  air  for  the  workmen, — each  spout  being  closed  up 
▼hen  a  new  one  is  made  in  advance.  The  excavation  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
stratum  of  coal,  30  ft.  thick,  is  then  proceeded  with,  by  opening  right  and  left  from  the 
end  of  the  gate-road,  and  excavating  a  M  side  of  work,"  which  forms  a  rectangular  cavity, 
say  about  90  yards  long  by  50  yards  wide,  or  about  an  acre,  the  whole  of  the  coal  be- 
ing taken  away  as  far  as  practicable,  excepting  the  pillars  of  coal  (generally  10  yards 
square  and  10  yards  distant  from  each  other),  which  are  left  to  support  the  superin- 
cumbent strata. 

The  air  descending  the  downcast  pit,  and  travelling  along  the  gate-road  into  the 
workings,  ascends  to  the  air-head,  and,  traversing  that,  ascends  the  upcast  pit,  carry- 
ins  with  it  the  gas  and  impure  vapors,  as  far  as  such  imperfect  and  interrupted  means 
will  effect,  and  delivering  them  into  the  open  air. 

By  this  plan  we  may  contrive  (where  the  system  is  adopted)  to  ventilate  the  mine, 
though  imperfectly,  until  the  lower  15  feet  of  the  coal  is  excavated ;  but  where  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  coal  above  the  air-head  has  been  removed,  by  undergoing  the  coal  from 
the  bottom,  and  dropping  it  down  in  large  masses,  the  upper  portion  of  the  cavity,  being 
above  the  level  of  the  air-head,  forms  a  reservoir  for  gas,  which  gradually  accumulates, 
and  has  no  means  of  escape, — a  reservoir  of  the  capacity  of  some  hundred  thousand 
of  enbie  feet,  -which  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  occupied  by  gas.  An  accidental  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  air  woula  turn  the  course  of  the  air  along  the  air-head 
into  this  reservoir  of  gas,  and  from  thence  into  the  gate-road,  and  render  an  explosion 
very  probable.  After  the  coal  is  extracted,  a  solid  wall  or  "  rib  n  of  coal,  from  6  to  10 
yards  thick,  which  is  commonly  termed  a  "  fire-rib,"  is  left  all  round  the  chamber,  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  next  workings ;  and  the  entrance  from  the  gate-road  is  securely 
walled  up,  to  exclude  the  air,  and  prevent  spontaneous  combustion,  which  would 
otherwise,  in  a  short  period,  take  place  When  an  explosion  occurs,  it  is  generally 
followed  by  a  second,  or  more,  as  proportions  of  the  gas  become  successively  charged 
with  the  due  proportions  of  air ;  and  the  liability  to  these  terrible  explosions  will 
always  remain  in  mines  thus  worked,  till,  by  some  efficient  means,  the  gas  can  be 
allowed  a  continuous  escape,  and  a  current  of  air  can  be  insured  to  move  always  in 
one  direction,  with  sufficient  power  to  overcome  all  extraneous  disturbing  foroes,  either 
of  the  wind  or  any  atmospheric  changes. 

In  Jty.  971,  the  system  adopted  and  carried  into  operation  by  the  author  is  shown. 
One  pit  a,  is  sank,  instead  of  two;  and  in  the  side  of  the  shaft  a  smaller  shaft  b  is  cut, 
to  form  an  "air  chimney,"  and  ib  afterwards  separated  from  the  main  shaft;  this  air 
chimney  is  circular,  and  may  be  made  about  8  feet  diameter  inside,  or  more,  as  may  be 
required.  The  air-chimney  is  bricked  at  the  same  time  with  the  shaft, — the  circular 
brickwork  of  each  forming  a  partition  of  double  thickness  and  secure  strength,  from 
the  two  arches  abutting  against  each  other. 

9*1  ** 


The  gate-road  e,  is  driven  from  the  shaft  at  the  bottom  of  the  coal,  as  in  the  ordinary 
plan;  but  the  air-head  d  is  driven  from  the  air  chimney  within  2  feet  of  the  top  of 
the  coal,  or  higher  if  practicable,  and  runs  into  the  vertical  air  chimney.  The  gat** 
load  and  air-head  are  carried  forward  in  a  parallel  direotion  to  the  extent  of  the  work; 

Vox.  n.  15 
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as  before  described  in  the  ordinary  system ;  and  "  spouts  "  01  openings,  4  are  driven 
upwards,  to  connect  them  at  about  every  15  yards — every  spout  being  bricked  up  close, 
in  succession,  when  a  fresh  one  is  made  in  advance,  so  as  to  make  the  current  of  air 
traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the  gate-road  before  it  rises 'up  to  the  air-head  and  passes 
away  to  the  air  chimney.  These  spout*  can  only  be  driven  perpendicularly  upwards 
from  the  gate-road  to  the  air-head  ;  and  each  of  them  being  about  18  feet  long  in  the 
80  feet  coal,  a  formidable  practical  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  author  in  the  King 
8w  in  ford  pits,  where  the  coal  being  contiguous  to  a  great  vault,  it  abounded  in  gas  to  so 
great  a  degree  that  when  a  spout  was  carried  up  a  very  few  feet,  it  became  so  filled 
with  gas  that  no  man  could  work  in  it  But  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  boring 
upwards  from  the  npout  a  hole,  4  inches  in  diameter,  into  the  air-head ;  the  gas  then 
passed  off  instantly,  followed  by  a  stream  of  air  sufficient  to  ventilate  the  gate-road, 
ind  to  enable  the  men  to  work  with  candles  in  the  spout  with  perfect  safety. 

The  excavation  of  the  coal  is  commenced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ordinary 
system,  by  driving  at  right  angles  from  the  end  of  the  gate-road,  to  begin  a  "side  of 
work;"  and  the  ventilation  is  carried  on  completely  and  continuously  from  the  extremity 
of  the  working,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  coal  to  the  top  is  removed.  The  whole  of  the 
gas  is  constantly  drained  off  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  coal  bv  the  air-head,  and  the 
numerous  spouts  or  cross  drains,  which  remain  all  open  to  the  air-hea  1,  by  means  of  a 
small  pipe-hole  left  in  the  stopping  as  they  are  successively  stopped,  and  which  constantly 
drain  on  the  gas  most  effectually,  by  piercing  through  and  cutting  the  horizontal  layers 
of  coal,  and  thus  tapping  the  several  strata  at  so  many  different  points,  By  this  system 
the  danger  of  any  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  cavities  of  the  upper  part  of  the  workings 
is  effectually  prevented. 

In  the  ordinary  system  of  ventilation,  it  is  manifest  that  only  a  very  slight  determining 
power  compels  the  air  to  travel  constantly  in  the  same  direction.  Its  current  is,  at  all 
times,  weak  and  insufficient,  and  liable  to  oe  deranged  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  or  at- 
mospheric changes ;  and  it  is  under  no  command  whatever.  To  ensure  safety,  a  constant 
eurrent  of  air  is  indispensably  necessary ;  it  should  be  a  current,  too,  maintained  by 
natural  causes,  as  far  as  possible,  and  never  interrupted,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned ; 
and  should  be  one  that  would  not  vary  or  faiL 

To  'effect  this,  the  ascending  column  of  air  must  be  rendered  specifically  lighter  than 
the  air  of  the  descending  column,  which  circulates  through  the  workings;  and  this 
difference  of  specific  gravity  must  be  maintained  constantly  free  from  disturbance,  by 
accidental  causes,  and,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  produce,  under  all  circumstances,  a  total 
amount  of  propelling  power  that  is  found  sufficient  for  the  complete  ventilation  of  the 
mine.  This  is  accomplished  by  conducting  the  whole  of  the  gas  in  a  continuous  ascend* 
ing  column,  free  from  interruption  or  disturbance,  up  the  separate  air-chimney ;  and  this 
ascending  power  is  further  increased  by  erecting  a  ventilating  chimney  (shown  by  dots, 
in  the  vertical  section),  of  a  sufficient  height,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  into  the  base 
of  which  the  air-chimney  is  continued  so  as  to  form  one  uninterrupted  air  flue,  from  the 
top  of  the  ventilating  chimney,  down  to  the  air-head  in  the  seam  of  coal  By  this 
means  a  long  experience  has  shown  that  a  constant  draught  is  established  and  secured, 
wjth  the  occasional  aids  of  a  small  furnace  or  steam  jet,  which  is  amply  sufficient,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  to  defy  wind  and  weather,  and  also  to  produce  a  current  sufficiently 
strong,  that  it  may  be  split,  and  such  portions  withdrawn  from  the  main  stream  of  air  as 
may  be  found  requisite  to  carry  on  tie  preparatory  work  to  maintain  the  get  of  coal. 

The  air  in  the  gate- road  and  workings  is  warmed  above  the  temperature  of  the  air  on 
the  surface,  in  ordinary  mean  temperatures,  by  the  heat  of  the  earth,  and  is  consequently 
rarefied ;  this  is  aidea  much  more  than  would  be  generally  supposed,  by  the  heat  pro- 
ceeding from  the  numerous  workmen,  horses,  and  candles,  employed  in  the  mine ;  and 
the  eurrent  is  further  increased  by  the  escape  of  the  gases,  which  are  specifically  lighter 
than  the  air, — the  air-head  forming,  with  the  air-chimney,  an  uninterrupted  and  con- 
tinuous passage  from  the  workings,  and  delivering  the  gas  into  the  ventilating  chimney: 
thus  a  draught  is  constantly  maintained  sufficient  for  all  usual  purposes.  The  weak 
power  of  draught  that  exists  in  the  -old  system  is  materially  diminished  by  the  upcast 
shaft  being  of  a  larger  size  than  the  air-head  through  which  the  downward  current  of  air 
must  pass.  The  ascending  current,  in  consequence,  is  languid  and  slow ;  whereas,  in 
the  author's  judgment,  it  should  have  considerable  velocity ;  and  much  more  important 
advantages  arise  from  this  cause  than  philosophers  account  for  or  will  admit 

Gases  may  occur  in  which  it  is  desirable,  for  temporary  purposes,  to  increase  the 
draught,  either  when  the  external  air  is  at  a  very  high  temperature,  or  from  other 
causes ;  and  this  is  at  once  obtained  by  adding  a  furnace,  or  a  steam  jet,  of  any  required 
power,  to  the  ventilating  chimney.  By  means  of  a  fire  in  this  furnace,  any  degree  ot  rare- 
faction may  be  produced  th  at  is  desired  in  the  ventilating  chimney ;  and  it  is  recom- 
mended always  to  build  one  where  the  boiler  chimney  cannot  be  used,  that  it  may  bo 
used  if  it  is  wanted.  In  such  cases,  the  flue  of  the  furnace  should  be  carried  up  per- 
pendicularly,  for  SO  or  40  feet,  against  the  s^de  of  the  ventilating  chimney,  before  it  is 
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opened  into  it  This  precaution  will  render  a  deflagration  of  the  gases,  passing  up  the 
enioiney,  impossible,  when  the  furnace  is  used. 

The  principle  of  ventilating  pits  by  an  air-chimney  used  for  no  other  purpose  thnn  the 
re-stage  of  the  gas  and  the  current  of  air  from  the  workings  to  the  surface,  has  been 
Adopted  by  tiie  author,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  form,  for  more  than  30  years,  in  work- 
ing the  thick  and  thin  mines,  and  has  been  found  to  give  a  complete  and  absolute  corn* 
iruad  over  the  ventilation  of  every  part  of  the  mines.  It  is  only,  however,  within  the 
last  few  years,  that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  it  through  many  extensive 
cat*  systematically.  In  the  whole  of  the  author's  mines,  this  system  of  ventilation  is 
now  completely  carried  on.  The  thick  coal  is  sometimes  worked  in  one  pit,  and  in 
ui.rtb*-r  pit,  brooch  coal,  heathen  coal,  or  the  white  ivon  stone  lying  beneath  the  coal; 
\n\  sometimes  the  thick  coal  is  worked  in  both.  Very  little  preparation  is  necessary 
fur  this  change  from  one  to  the  other,  as  the  air-chimney  reaches  to  the  lowest  vein ; 
and,  a  stopping  being  put  in  at  the  level  of  the  vein  intended  to  be  got,  a  supply  of  air 
a:aj  be  immediately  procured  at  any  required  leveL  The  thick  coal  abounded  in  gas 
in  time  pits ;  but  it  is  now  so  drained,  that  all  difficulties  have  disappeared.  The  use 
cf  the  safety  lamp  has  become  a  form  rather  than  an  essential. 

A  great  improvement  is  perceptible  in  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed. The  air  in  these  pits  is  always  free  from  gas,  and  is  10°  Fan r.  cooler  than  the 
neighboring  pits,  worked  on  the  ordinary  system,  owing  to  the  regular  supply  of  fresh 
uir.  They  have  been  frequently  tried,  and  found  to  be  62°  or  64°  in  the  workings ; 
whiUt,  at  the  same  time,  the  air  in  the  working  of  pits  ventilated  in  the  ordinary  way 
wa*  found,  in  many  cases,  to  be  72°  to  74° :  the  former,  the  temperature  of  a  comfortable 
sitting  room,  and  the  latter,  that  of  a  heated  cotton-milL 

A  great  saving  of  expense  from  this  system  will  be  found  also,  not  only  in  working 
(he  thick  coal,  but,  subsequently,  in  getting  the  thinner  veins  of  coal  and  ironstone. 
A  considerable  amount  of  outlay,  as  well  as  frequently  a  great  loss  of  time,  is  incurred 
la  obtaining  the  necessary  supplies  of  air  for  working  the  successive  strata  of  a  mine. 
Whereas,  the  air-chimney  is  accessible  at  any  point  in  the  shaft;  and  the  shaft  is 
tlw  ivs  kept  well  aired,  which  is  of  importance,  as  it  is  always  found  convenient  to  sus- 
pend the  workings  of  the  pit  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  partial  exhaustion  of  one 
U  the  strata,  and  before  it  may  be  desirable  to  commence  the  working  of  another. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  an  air-chimney  may  be  very  easily  cut  down  any  shsft 
that  has  been  sunk  in  the  usual  way.  The  author  has  cut  one  down  a  shaft  during  the 
sight  whilst  the  pit  continued  to  draw  coal  during  the  day.  He  executed  one  in  a 
pit  140  yards  deep,  in  about  a  month, — the  pit  continuing  to  draw  coal  during  the  day, 
whilst  the  air-chimney  was  made  during  the  night 

Where  large  quantities  of  coal  are  to  be  drawn,  a  number  of  shafts  are  necessary. 
Two  of  these  may  be  sunk  at  the  usual  distance  10  or  12  yards,  near  enough  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  same  winding  engine,  but  the  shafts  having  no  communication  with  each 
other.  But  if  the  form  of  the  mine  makes  it  more  convenient,  they  may  be  sunk 
dagly  in  any  required  situation ;  because  each  separate  shaft  will  provide  its  own  air, 
and  each  shaft  will  "get"  the  separate  section  of  mine  appropriated  to  it  By  this 
means,  small  detached  portions  of  mine  liave  been  got  to  advantage,  that  would  not 
have  paid  for  the  expense  of  two  shafts. 

By  this  arrangement,  a  smaller  quantity  of  air-heading  is  required  to  "  get"  the  same 
area  of  coal;  and  the  process  of  complete  ventilation  can  be  more  easily  carried  out, 
a*  will  be  hereafter  noticed ;  and,  as  communications  between  different  shafts,  by  the 
gate-roads,  might  be  occasionally  convenient,  these  communications  may  be  under  the 
care  and  sole  control  of  the  mine  director,  who  may  keep  the  doors  locked,  if  advisable : 
the  ventilation  is  thus  not  materially  disturbed. 

In  the  different  plans  for  ventilating  mines,  the  merit  appears  to  have  been  awarded 
to  those  more  especially  who  have  succeeded  in  forcing  by  any  means,  either  mechanical, 
or  by  the  use  of  powerful  furnaces,  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  air  through  the  work- 
ings in  a  given  time.  The  principle  explained  in  the  present  paper  is  totally  different, 
and  diametrically  opposite ;  for  it  consists  in  draining  the  gas  away  from  the  coal  before 
H  is  worked,  ana  then  getting  the  coal  when  it  is  thuB  drained,  and  carrying  no  more 
air  through  the  mines  than  is  required  for  light,  life,  and  health. 

Tans,  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  two  principles  of  ventilation,  supposing 
that  1,000  eubie  feet  of  gas  per  minute  is  emitted  by  the  coal,  and  passed  through  the 
workinga,  86,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  must,  according  to  the  old  method,  be 
passed  through  the  mine,— that  is  30,000  feet  to  dilute  the  gas,  and  5000  feet  to  supply 
the  workmen,  horses,  and  candles,  in  the  workings ;  but,  if  the  whole  of  this  1000  feet 
of  gas  can  be  carried  off  by  its  own  levity  and  intercepted  from  passing  into  the  workings, 
then  the  mine  will  be  better  and  more  safely  ventilated  by  6000  feet  of  air  per  minute 
than  by  25,000  feet  in  the  former  case ;  or,  if  the  whole  of  the  gas  cannot  be  intercepted, 
then  in  such  proportion  as  the  volume  of  gas  can  be  intercepted  and  carried  away.    And 
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supposing  the  opinion  of  the  author  to  be  correct,  that  the  gas  can  be  carried  away 
without  passing  into  the  workings,  and  that  therefore,  a  very  greatly  reduced  quantity 
of  air  is  necessary  in  the  mine,  it  follows  that  (the  gas  being  of  the  same  specific  gravity 
as  atmospheric  air,  heated  up  to  512°)  when  the  ga*  becomes  diffused  and  united  with 
the  air,  the  volume  of  air  ana  gas  so  united,  is  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the  air,  and 
will  maintain  a  natural  ventilation  of  considerable  power.  It  may  be  observed  alec, 
that  very  rapid  currents  of  air  through  the  passages  of  a  mine  are  always  attended 
with  great  inconvenience  to  the  workman,  and  may  be  attended  with  great  practical 
danger,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  union  or  perfect  admixture  of  the  carbu- 
ret ted  hydrogen  with  atmospheric  air,  though  very  rapid,  is  not  instantaneous ;  and 
when  in  a  mine  not  previously  drained  of  its  gas,  large  quantities  of  the  gas  suddenly 
escaping  from  powerful  "  blowers,"  are  driven  forwards  by  a  current  of  air,  moving 
from  7  to  10  feet  per  second,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  they  are  not  diffused  at 
once,  but  carried,  in  some  degree,  like  a  cloud  of  steam,  forwards  through  the  mine, 
till  diffusion  has  brought  a  portion  to  the  "firing  point: "  this,  meeting  with  a  lieht, 
or  being  driven,  as  is  possible,  through  the  wire  of  the  safety  lamp,  will  inevitably 
cause  an  explosion. 

An  objection  that  was  made  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  was,  the  possibility  of  some 
disturbance  of  the  brickwork,  which  separated  the  air-chimney  from  the  main  shaft, 
either  by  a  violent  blow  from  the  ascending  skip  (which,  of  course,  could  not  be  the 
case  with  the  guides  that  are  now  generally  used),  or  by  any  accidental  explosion  that 
might  take  place  in  the  mine,  which,  it  was  contended,  might  force  it  outwards  into  the 
mam  shaft  A  mere  inspection  of  the  plan  must  convince  any  practical  person  that  such 
an  occurrence  is  impossible.  Any  force  from  without  woula  be  resisted  by  the  convex 
surface  of  the  arch  whioh  encloses  the  small  shaft,  as  any  operating  from  within  would 
be  as  effectually  resisted  by  the  convex  surface  of  the  main  shaft  Not  only  did  no  such 
occurrence  ever  take  place  in  the  numerous  pits  where  the  plan  has  been  used  without 
guides ;  but  even  where  the  air  chimney  was  cut  square,  possessing  so  much  less  resist- 
ing power,  it  remains  now  perfect  and  uninjured  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years. 

Another  objection  was,  that  the  air-chimney  was  not  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 
ventilate  the  mine ;  and  this  objection  was  urged  and  re-urged  in  the  face  of  the  fact, 
that  the  author  had  expressly  stated  that  cases  might  occur,  where  even  a  seven  foot  air- 
shaft  might  be  required  and  employed  to  drain  very  fiery  mines.  The  parties  making 
this  objection  did  not  happen  to  recollect,  that,  in  fact,  this  air-chimney  was  precisely  of 
the  same  area  as  the  air-head,  which  they  themselves  always  employed,  to  form  the 
communication  between  the  workings  and  the  upcast  shaft.  That;  in  fact,  the  air- 
chimney  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  continuation  of  the  air-head  from  the  work- 
ings to  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  consequently,  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  air-chim- 
ney would  be  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  ascending  column,  and  to  lose  the  increased 
temperature  the  air  had  acquired  in  passing  through  the  mine. 

Another  objection  was,  that  in  some  of  the  thinner  veins  no  upper  air-head  could  be 
driven  at  a  sufficient  height  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape  by  its  own  levity,  or  to  prevent  it  > 
from  setting  admission  to  the  workings.  There  may  be  exceptional  cases ;  as,  for 
example,  if  a  mine  can  be  supposed  to  Tie  upon  a  perfectly  horizontal  plane  (but  the 
author  never  saw  an  instance  of  a  mine  to  any  considerable  extent  answering  this  de- 
scription ;  in  all  mines  he  has  ever  Been,  the  coal  forms  some  angle  to  the  horizon  in  some 
direction ;  and  a  very  Bmall  angle  will  soon  obtain  a  height  of  6  or  7  feet,  which  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose) :  in  that  case  the  air-head,  communicating  to  the  up- 
east  shaft,  may  be  made  always  to  descend  to  the  higher  part  of  the  plane,  which  wul 
be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  mine  clear  from  gas,  by  allowing  it  to.  pass  off  by  its  own 
levity.  But,  even  if  such  a  case  ever  should  occur,  a  remedy  may  often  be  obtained,  an 
instance  of  which  has  lately  occurred  to  the  author.  A  disturbance  in  the  thick  coal 
vein  was  found,  breaking  the  coal  through  and  throwing  it  into  a  trough  15  yards  below 
its  level :  of  course  if  the  air-head  had  continued  to  follow  the  vein,  it  must  have  been 
depressed  below  its  level  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal,  which 
would  have  formed  a  barrier  against  the  passage  of  the  gas,  like  an  inverted  syphon, 
which  the  gas  would  not  have  passed.  The  remedy  adopted  by  the  author  was,  by 
commencing  an  air-head  from  the  air-chimney  in  another  measure,  the  "  flying  red,"  that 
lay  20  yards  above  the  main  coal,  and  continuing  it  till  it  had  passed  over  the  depressed 
point ;  a  communication  was  then  formed  to  the  upper  side  of  this  depressed  point,  which 
at  once  established  a  rising  air-head  for  the  whole  of  the  coal  on  the  further  side  of  the; 
depression. 

It  may  be  perceived  that  the  plan  of  ventilation  here  recommended  is  combined,  in 
some  measure,  with  the  method  of  working  the  mines,  and  may  be  made  more  perfect 
and  effioient  by  the  adoption  of  a  sound  system.  The  common  mode  is  that  of  working 
the  mines  in  '*  panes,"  or  "  panels,"  leaving  pillars  or  portions  of  coal  to  be  extracted 
at  a  future  period;  but  this  is  considered  by  the  author  as  highly  objectionable. 

The  danger  of  this  method  must  be  sufficiently  obvious,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  air 
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most  be  forced  through  the  most  crooked  and  winding  channels,  and  compelled  to  pass 
along  by  artificial  buildings,  or  "  brattices,"  the  accidental  destruction  or  failure  of 
which  may  suspend  the  whole  ventilation. 

But  the  plan  exhibited  will  show  that  before  any  coal  is  got  from  the  mine,  in  the 
method  recommended  by  the  author,  the  roads  are  carried  out  to  the  extreme  extent 
that  the  coal  is  proposed  to  be  worked,  accompanied  by  their  air-heads :  by  this  meant 
the  complete  drainage  of  the  gas  from  the  mass  of  coal  proposed  to  be  worked  is  ef- 
fected ;  and  these  roads  and  their  air-heads  are  originally  made  at  infinitely  less  ex- 
pense, and  are  always  in  a  safe  and  secure  state,  as  the  excavations  commence  at  the 
outside  of  the  coal  thus  intended  to  be  got ;  and  no  brattices  are  necessary,  as  doable 
doors  may  be  used  in  any  of  these  roads  down  which  the  air  is  intended  to  circulate, 
either  to  regulate  the  quantity,  or  prevent  its  passage ;  and  the  current  of  air  may  be 
always  brought  to  act  directly  upon  the  working  face  of  the  coal 

It  may  be  objected,  that  these  pillars  must  be  left  for  a  support,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  roof  of  the  mine ;  but  this  tie  author  has  never  yet  seen,  and  is  disposed  to  think 
it  never  can  happen.  He  is  getting  veins  of  coal  of  80  feet  in  thickness  (in  two 
successive  workings  of  16  feet  each!  also  veins  of  6  feet,  4  feet  and  8  feet  thicknesses. 
The  roofs  of  these  various  coals  diner  in  their  tenacity,  and  some  of  them  are  extreme- 
ly tender,  and  yet  the  whole  of  the  coal  is  extracted  from  these  veins,  both  the  thick- 
est and  the  thinnest,  both  large  and  small  coal,  with  the  greatest  facility  and  safety. 

The  dangers  obviated  bv  this  mode  of  working  are  doubly  important ;  the  roof  gradu- 
ally descends  as  the  mine  is  excavated ;  all  dangers  are  left  behind ;  and  the  roof  is  con- 
solidated into  a  compact  mass  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  Btrata ;  consequently 
no  "  gouf "  or  hollow  is  ever  formed,  and  no  lodgment  of  gas  can  take  place.  Secondly,  no 
Urge  or  small  coal  being  left  behind,  the  heating  of  the  gouf,  or  the  spontaneous  combus- 
tion to  which  all  mines  are  liable  where  small  coal  or  slack  is  left,  can  never  take  place. 

In  working  mines  in  panes  and  pillars  (where  a  part  of  the  coal  is  left  and  even- 
tually lost,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  safe  ventilation  will  be  understood  from  the 
following  remarks.  At  Newcastle  on-Tyne,  the  brattices  have  been  all  blown  down 
by  an  explosion,  and  the  workings  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  no  means  exist- 
ing of  quickly  restoring  the  ventilation  (as  at  the  Felling  Colliery),  the  pits  and 
workings  could  not  be  entered,  nor  the  bodies  of  the  men  recovered!,  for  weeks,  nay, 
eren  months.  Every  man  in  the  mine,  though  out  of  the  reach  of  the  explosion, 
a«ce»sarily  lost  his  life  by  the  after-damp.  A  very  recent  ease  in  Scotland,  at  Nitshill, 
where  69 "lived  were  lost,  is  a  striking  example ;  although  this  pit  had  a  good  and  dis- 
tinct upcast  shaft,  the  brattices  were  destroyed,  the  air  of  course  proceeded  along  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  road  from  the  downcast  to  the  upcast  shaft,  and  all  the  men 
who  had  been  supplied  with  air  by  the  diversion  of  the  currents,  depending  entirely 
upon  brattices  (which  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion),  miserably  perished,  and  the 
whole  of  the  bodies  could  not  be  recovered  in  a  week's  time. 

Where  shafts  are  used  of  large  diameter,  divided  by  brattices,  and  of  such  large  di- 
*  hm  as  to  allow  one  side  of  the  brattice  to  form  the  downcast  and  the  other  the 
i  abaft,  a  similar  result  follows  in  the  event  of  an  explosion,  to  that  last  mention* 
A  part  of  the  brattice  (probably  at  a  considerable  depth)  is  ruptured,  and  no 
current  of  air  can  be  procured  to  admit  of  its  repair,  except  by  means  which  involve 
loss  of  much  time  and  expense.  In  the  meantime  all  those  who  may  have  been  in  the 
pit,  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  cannot  be  approached.  The  author  presumes  thatsom* 
id«a  of  economy  introduced  this  system ;  but  he  is  satisfied  that  upon  this  point  an 
erroneous  impression  has  prevailed.  The  expense  of  sinking  these  single  divided  shafts 
(of  the  usual  diameter  of  15  or  16  feet),  is  so  very  great,  that  it  has  led  to  the  practice 
of  working  very  extensive  areas  of  coal  by  means  of  a  single  shaft ;  and  this  practice 
has  further  led  to  the  different  scientific  contrivances  for  impelling  the  air  over  these 
immense  areas,  by  which  the  ventilation  of  the  works  is  rendered  so  much  more  diffi- 
cult and  uncertain. 

Taking,  for  example,  a  pit  of  this  description,  of  15  feet  diameter,  by  which  is  worked 
an  area  of  200  acres  (and  instances  might  be  adduced  where  four,  five,  and  six  times  that 
quantity  has  been  thus  worked),  it  iB  evident  that  the  ventilation  of  a  coal  mine  ot 
this  description,  where  the  air  passages  have  been  extended  to  the  length  of  70  miles, 
most  be  attended  with  very  great  danger  and  vast  expense. 

5owv  the  author  states  as  his  opinion,  and  thinks  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
ving it  correct,  that  four  shafts  might  have  been  sunk  on  this  area  of  200  acres,  7}  feet 
diameter  each,  in  proper  positions  with  their  air  chimneys,  for  considerably  less  money 
than  ihe  one  shaft  cost ;  and  if  this  can  be  established,  it  follows  that  the  200  acres  be* 
ing  divided  into  sections  of  50  acres  each,  the  expense  of  the  underground  work  would 
have  been  moat  materially  diminished,  and  that  the  ventilation  might  have  been  effect* 
ed  with  much  greater  ease  and  security  in  separate  sections  of  60  acres  each,  and  the 
power  of  raising  coal  doubled,  as  there  would  be  always  two  ascending  and  two  de- 
scending curves,  instead  of  one. 
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To  sum  up  the  condition*  and  principles  requisite  in  carrying  out  the  author's  plan 
effectually,  it  may  be  stated  : — 

1st  That  the  air-head  should  always  open  into  the  highest  practicable  part  of  the 
mines. 

2d  The  air-head  (or  what  may  be  properly  called  the  gas-head),  by  which  is  meant, 
the  horizontal  air  or  gas-passage,  shall  always  be  in  continuous  communication  from 
the  workings  to  a  vertical  air  chimney,  or  separate  shaft,  of  3,  4,  6  or  more  feet  diume 
ter,  whichever  shall  be  required ;  but  always  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  carry  off  the 
gas  and  air  from  the  workings. 

3d.  That  the  air-head,  or  gas-head,  shall  not,  in  any  part  of  its  course,  be  depressed 
below  the  level  of  its  opening  into  the  workings. 

4th.  That  the  air-chimney  (of  such  dimensions  as  the  mine  requires),  by  which  is 
meant  the  vertical  air  or  gas  passage,  shall  never  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than 
the  passage  of  the  current  of  the  gas  and  air  from  the  workings  to  the  surface;  and 
that  it  shall  be  closed  from  the  external  air,  till  it  arrives  at  its  point  of  exit 

6th.  That  the  vertical  air-chimney  should  be  closed  at  the  top,  and  separated  from 
the  shaft,  and  should  then  be  connected  to  the  ventilated  chimney,  or  the  chimney 
connected  by  a  horizontal  flue  with  the  boiler,  so  that  the  current  of  air  may  not  at 
any  time  be  disturbed  or  interrupted. 

6th.  That  the  gate  roads  should  always  be  driven  to  the  extreme  point  to  which  the 
workings  of  the  coal  are  intended  to  be  extended  ; — that  the  coal  ma}*  previously  be 
drained  of  its  gas  before  any  coal  is  got  out ;  by  which  means  the  gate  or  horse-roads, 
and  the  air  or  gas-head,  may  be  made,  and  afterwards  be  maintained,  at  considerable 
less  expense,  in  a  safe  and  secure  state,  and  the  gases  be  gradually  drained  off,  before 
it  is  necessary  to  get  the  coal. 

The  author  in  conclusion  states,  that  the  case  may  be  considered  as  exeptional, 
rather  than  general,  in  which  any  insurmountable  difficulty,  in  providing  the  remedy 
for  accidental  derangements  of  tne  coal  strata  will  present  itself  and  render  it  neces- 
sary to  interfere  materially  with  the  principles  recommended  for  adoption. 

MINIUM.  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Red  lead;  jtftimtge,  Germ.)  This  pigment  is  a  peculiar 
oxyde  of  lead,  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  the  protoxyde  and  one  of  the  peroxyde ;  but,  as 
found  in  commerce,  it  always  contains  a  little  extra  protoxyde,  or  yellow  massicot.  It 
is  prepared  by  calcining  lead  upon  a  reverberatory  hearth  with  a  slow  fire,  and  frequent 
renewal  of  the  surface  with  a  rake,  till  it  becomes  an  oxyde,  taking  care  not  to  fuse  it. 
The  calcined  mass  is  triturated  into  a  fine  powder  in  a  paint  mill,  where  it  is  elutriated 
with  a  stream  of  water,  to  carry  off  the  finely  levigated  particles,  and  to  deposite  them 
afterwards  in.  tanks.  The  powder  thus  obtained,  being  dried,  is  called  massicot.  It  is 
converted  into  minium,  by  being  put  in  quantities  of  about  50  pounds  into  iron  trays, 
1  foot  square,  and  4  or  5  inches  deep.  These  are  piled  up  upon  the  reverberatory  health, 
and  exposed  during  the  night,  for  economy  of  fuel,  to  the  residuary  heat  of  the  furnace, 
whereby  the  massicot  absorbs  more  oxygen,  and  becomes  partially  red  lead.  This,  after 
being  stirred  about,  and  subjected  to  a  similar  low  calcining  heat  once  and  again,  will  be 
found  to  form  a  marketable  red  lead. 

The  best  minium,  however,  called  orange  mine,  is  made  by  the  slow  calcination  of 
good  white  lead  (carbonate)  in  iron  trays.  If  the  lead  contains  either  iron  or  copper. 
it  affords  a  minium  which  cannot  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of 
flint-glass,  for  pottery  glazes,  or  for  house-painting. 

Dumas  found  several  samples  of  red  lead  which  he  examined  to  consist  of  the 
chemical  sesquioxyde  and  the  protoxyde,  in  proportions  varying  from  50  of  the  former 
and  50  of  the  latter,  to  95  3  of  the  former  and  4*7  of  the  latter.    The  more  oxygen 

?i8  it  gives  oat  when  heated,  the  better  it  is,  generally  speaking.  See  Naples 
eixow. 

MINT.  (Momuxit,  Fr. ;  Afimzc,  Germ.)  The  chief  use  of  gold  and  silver  is  to 
serve  for  the  medium  of  exchange  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of  commodities,  a  function 
for  which  they  are  pre-eminently  fitted  by  their  scarcity,  by  being  unalterable  by  com- 
mon agents,  and  condensing  a  great  value  in  a  small  volume.  It  would  be  very  incon- 
venient in  general  to  barter  objects  of  consumption  against  each  other,  because  their 
carriage  would  be  expensive,  and  their  qualities,  in  many  cases,  easily  injured  by 
external  agents,  &c.  Gold  is  exempt  from*  spontaneous  change,  and  little  costly  in 
conveyance.  Mankind  at  a  very  early  period  recognised  how  much  easier  it  was  to 
exchange  a  certain  weight  of  gold  or  silver  for  objects  of  commerce,  than  to  barter  these 
objects  themselves ;  and  thenceforth  all  agreed  to  pay  for  their  purchases  in  bars  or  ingots 
of  these  precious  metals.  But  as  their  intrinsic  value  depends  upon  their  purity,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  stamp  on  these  bars  their  standard  quality  and  their  weight. 

The  inconvenience  of  using  ingots  in  general  trade,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
defining  fractional  values,  has  determined  governments  to  coin  pieces  of  money,  thai 
is,  quantities  of  metal  whose  weight  and  standard  were  made  known  and  guarantied  by 
the  effigies  of  the  prince.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  kings  have  become  frequently  coiners 
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of  toe  money,  by  altering  the  weight  and  purity  of  the  pieces  apparently  guarantied 
by  their  impress.  By  such  reductions,  modern  coins  represent  less  of  the  precious  metal 
lhan  they  did  long  ago.  The  ordounance  of  755,  for  the  coining  of  jomj  in  France,  proves 
that  there  was  then  as  much  fine  silver  in  a  single  sons  as  there  is  now  in  a  piece  of  5 
francs.  During  the  last  two  centuries,  indeed,  silver  coins  have  been  diminished  two 
thirds  in  weight. 

Bat  sinee  knowledge  has  become  more  generally  diffused,  it  has  been  shown  that  these 
mods  are  equally  injurious  to  the  prince  and  to  public  faith.  A  sovereign  may,  it  is 
true,  declare  by  a  decree  that  a  shilling-piece  is  to  be  held  worth  five ;  but  let  us  consider 
the  consequences  of  this  decree.  All  the  individuals  who  have  rents  or  capital  sums  to 
receive  will  be  ruined,  by  getting  in  metallic  value  only  one  fifth  of  what  is  due  to  them  ; 
for  although  the  nominal  value  should  be  the  same  as  what  they  are  entitled  to,  the 
intrinsic  value  would  be  but  a  fifth  of  the  former ;  so  that  when  they  go  to  purchase  the 
necessaries  or  comforts  of  life,  the  dealer  who  sells  them  will  at  once  raise  their  price 
fire-fold.  Each  article  of  merchandise  would  thus  acquire  a  nominal  price  5  times 
greater ;  and  he  who  had  received  payment  of  a  debt  in  that  money  could  not  with  it 
procure  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  goods  he  could  have  previously  commanded.  That 
fraudulent  law  would,  therefore,  favor  the  debtors  at  the  expense  of  the  creditors ;  and 
as  the  state  is  commonly  a  great  debtor,  especially  when  it  has  recourse  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency,  it  is  obvious,  that  however  illicit  the  gain  which  it  makes,  it  still 
does  gain ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  princes  have  so  often  tampered  with  the  mint. 
Bat  let  us  examine  the  other  consequences  of  this  decree. 

If  the  sovereign  is  a  debtor,  he  is  also  a  creditor  and  consumer,  and  even  the  most 
considerable  of  any.  The  taxes  which  he  imposes  are  paid  him  in  this  deteriorated 
money,  returned  to  him  at  its  nominal  value;  and  the  purveyors  of  his  armies,  hri 
buildings,  and  his  household,  sell  him  their  commodities  only  at  the  actual  market 
price.  We  may  infer  from  this  simple  development  that  the  coin  with  which  he  pays 
for  any  object  has  the  same  intrinsic  value  as  the  object ;  and  that  the  name  given  to 
the  coin  is  of  no  consequence.  The  prince  may  call  it  a  crown,  a  ducat,  or  a  rix-dollai 
it  hi<  pleasure ;  and  he  may  assign  any  value  to  it  that  his  caprice  may  suggest,  yet  this 
will  not  affect  its  value ;  for  this  is  fixed  beyond  his  control  by  the  general  nature  of 
thb?s.  The  prince  may,  indeed,  at  the  outset,  have  profited  by  defrauding  his  creditors, 
and  by  authorizing  each  debtor  to  imitate  him,  but  he  will  soon  lose  whatever  he  may 
have  gained ;  and  he  will  thus  learn  to  his  cost  that  it  was  bad  policy  to  sacrifice  his 
character  by  giving  an  example  of  a  fraud  so  truly  unprofitable  in  the  issue.  More- 
*'er,  he  will  lose  still  as  much  in  the  following  years,  because  his  treasury  will  receive 
only  one  fifth  part  of  the  taxes,  unless  he  has  quintupled  the  imposts.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  he  might  do  the  one  thing  along  with  the  other.  But  every  one  knows  that 
this  power  is  neither  generally  permitted  to  princes,  nor,  if  it  were,  could  it  be  safely 
exercised.  Serious  political  crises  would  combine  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment; which  besides,  as  tLe  main  consumer  in  the  nation,  must  lost  always  as  much  as 
h  seems  to  eain. 

It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  the  alteration  of  the  standard  and  weight  of  the  coinage 
is  at  once  a  crime  and  a  ruinous  action  for  the  sovereign  power  to  commit ;  and  henee 
sneh  disastrous  measures  have  been  long  abandoned  in  all  well-regulated  states.  A  gold 
•orereitn  is  intrinsically  worth  20  shillings,  minus  the  cost  of  coinage ;  for  were  it  worth 
more,  all  our  sovereign  pieces  would  be  exported  or  melted  down,  to  obtain  the  difference 
of  value,  however  trifling  it  might  be ;  and  were  it  worth  less,  it  would  be  the  source  of 
loss  similar  to  what  the  state  occasions  when  it  depreciates  the  coin. 

To  comprehend  the  true  value  of  a  coin,  we  must  regard  this  piece  as  an  article  of 
merchandise,  whose  value  depends,  as  that  of  every  thing  else,  on  its  usefulness,  the 
esteem  in  which  it  is  held,  and  the  demand  for  it  in  the  market.  Grain  increases  in 
value  when  there  are  few  sellers  and  many  buyers ;  gold  and  silver  are  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament The  value  of  these  metals  is  much  augmented,  indeed,  by  the  universal  cur- 
ttney  they  obtain  when  struck  into  money ;  a  value  additional  to  what  they  possess  as 
object t  of  the  arts.  This  value  of  the  precious  metals  changes  with  time  and  place,  like 
that  of  every  merchandise ;  their  abundance,  since  the  discovery  of  America,  has  great!) 
lowered  their  value ;  that  is,  with  the  same  weight  of  metal,  we  cannot  at  the  present 
day  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  corn,  land,  wool,  &c.  as  formerly.  In  the  countries 
where  silver  abounds,  this  metal  has  less  value,  or,  in  other  terms,  commodities  are 
dearer.  Henee  the  metal  tends  to  resume  its  equilibrium  in  flowing  into  those  places 
*bere  it  is  rarer ;  which  means,  that  the  consumer  prefers  purchasing  his  commodities 
there,  rather  than  In  another  place,  if  he  can  easily  transport  them  to  where  they  are 
iearer. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  a  country  is  rich*  when  it  has  a  great  deal  of  gold  and 
■Tver ;  but  this  popular  illusion  has  passed  away.  Spain  has  never  been  poorer  than 
*»ee  the  discovery  of  America,  because  its  national  industry  has  been  ruined,  and  the 
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capitals  merely  passed  through  its  hands  to  spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  from  which 
it  was  obliged  to  import  every  thing  that  its  want  of  home  manufactures  made  it  neces- 
sary to  procure  from  abroad.  We  may  add  to  these  the  prodigalities  of  the  court,  which, 
supposing  its  wealth  inexhaustible,  tried  to  corrupt  all  the  ministers  of  the  other  powers, 
in  furtherance  of  the  chimera  of  universal  dominion.  The  richest  state  is  that  in  which 
there  is  most  industry,  whereby  the  inhabitants  may  procure  every  thing  indispensable  to 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life.  Gold  as  a  useful  metal,  and  a  medium  of  exchange, 
is  undoubtedly  very  precious,  and  an  adequate  quantity  for  these  exchanges  must  be  had; 
but  as  it  is  good  for  very  little  besides,  nay,  a*  an  excess  is  even  hurtful,  it  soon  begins 
to  fly  of  itself  towards  the  places  where  it  is  more  needed  or  less  common. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  several  details  have  already  been 
given  in  our  view  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  globe.  Three  centuries  ago,  an  ounce 
of  gold  was  worth  at  London  or  Paris  10  ounces  of  silver ;  now  it  may  be  exchanged  lor 
15  ounces  and  a  half. 

The  par  of  two  coins  results  from  the  comparison  of  their  weight  and  standard  fine- 
ness. Let  us  take  for  an  example  the  conversion  of  English  gold  sovereigns  worth  20 
shillings  or  a  pound  sterling,  in  relation  to  the  French  louis  of  20  francs.  The  standard 
of  the  sovereign  gold  is  0*917,  fine  gold  being  1000;  its  weight  is  125,256  gr.  English, 
or  7*980855  grammes ;  by  multiplying  this  weight  into  its  standard,  we  have  a  product 
of  7-3 1844403 5;  this  is,  in  grammes,  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  contained  in  the  sovereign 
piece.  The  piece  of  20  francs  has  a  legal  standard  of  0*9 ;  and  multiplying  this  number 
by  the  weight  of  the  louis,  6*45161  grammes,  we  find  that  it  contains  5*806449  of  pure 
metal.    We  then  make  this  proportion : — 

As  5*806449  :  20  francs  : :  7*31844  :  25*3079  francs;  or  the  value  of  the  English  sove- 
reign is  nearly  25*21  francs,  in  French  gold  coin.  A  similar  calculation  may  be  made  for 
silver  coins.  The  French  rule  for  finding  the  par  of  a  foreign  gold  coin,  or  its  intrinsic 
value  in  francs,  is  to  multiply  its  weight  by  its  standard  or  titre,  and  that  product  by  31. 
The  par  of  foreign  silver  money,  or  its  intrinsic  value  in  francs,  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
its  weight  in  grammes  by  its  standard  in  thousand  parts,  and  by  2.  The  French  5-fraac 
piece  has  its  standard  or  titre  at  0*9,  and  weighs  25  grammes. 

The  assaying  of  gold  for  coin  and  trinkets  requires  very  delicate  management.  The 
French  take  half  a  gramme  at  most  (about  7£  grains)  of  gold,  and  fuse  it  with  thrice  its 
weight  of  silver,  as  already  described  under  Assay.  The  parting  is  the  next  operation. 
For  this  purpose  the  button  of  gold  and  silver  alloy  is  first  hammered  flat  on  a  piece  of 
steel,  and  then  made  feebly  red  hot  in  burning  charcoal  or  over  a  lamp  flame.  After 
being  thus  annealed,  the  metal  is  passed  through  the  rolling  press,  till  it  be  con- 
verted into  a  plate  about  J_  of  an  inch  thick.  After  annealing  this  riband,  it  is  coiled 
into  a  spiral  form,  introduced  immediately  into  a  small  matrass  of  a  pear  shape,  an  assay 
matrass,  and  about  500  grains  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  grav.  1*185,  are  poured  over  it.  Heat 
being  now  applied  to  the  vessel,  the  solution  of  the  silver  and  copper  alloys  ensues,  and 
after  22  minutes  of  constant  ebullition,  the  liquid  is  poured  off  and  replaced  by  an  equal 
quantity  of  nitric  acid,  likewise  very  pure,  but  of  the  density  1*28.  This  is  made  to  boil 
for  about  10  minutes,  and  is  then  poured  off,  when  the  matrass  is  filled  up  with  distilled 
water  to  the  brim.  In  conclusion,  a  small  annealing  crucible  is  inverted  as  a  cup  over 
the  mouth  of  the  matrass,  which  is  now  turned  upside  down  with  a  steady  hand;  the 
slip  of  metal  falls  into  the  crucible  through  the  water ;  which  by  sustaining  a  part  of  its 
weight  softens  its  descent  and  prevents  its  tearing.  The  matrass  is  then  dexterously 
removed,  without  letting  its  water  overflow  the  crucible.  The  water  is  gently  decanted 
from  the  crucible,  which  is  next  covered,  placed  in  the  middle  of  burning  charcoal,  and 
withdrawn  whenever  it  becomes  red  hot.  After  cooling,  the  metal  slip  is  weighed  very 
exactly,  whence  the  weight  of  fine  gold  in  the  alloy  is  known.  Stronger  acid  than  that 
prescribed  above  would  be  apt  to  tear  the  metallic  riband  to  p:fces,  and  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  gather  the  fine  particles  of  gold  together  again.  The  •netallic  plate  becomes  at 
last  merely  a  golden  sieve,  with  very  little  cohesion.  When  copper  is  to  be  separated 
from  gold  by  cupellation,  a  higher  temperature  is  requisite  than  in  cupelling  silver  coin. 

The  coining  apparatus  of  the  Royal  Mint  of  London  is  justly  esteemed  a  masterpiece 
of  mechanical  skill  and  workmanship.  It  was  erected  in  1811,  under  the  direction  of  the 
inventor,  Mr.  Boulton ;  and  has  since  been  kept  in  almost  constant  employment. 

The  melting  pots  (fig.  978)  are  made  of  cast-iron,  and  hold  conveniently  400  pounds 
of  metal.  They  are  furnished  with  a  spout  or  lip  for  pouring  out  the  metal,  and  with 
two  ears,  on  which  the  tongs  of  the  crane  lay  hold  in  lifting  them  out  of  the  furnace. 
The  pot  rests  on  pedestals  on  the  erate  of  the  furnace,  and  has  a  ring  cast  on  its  edge 
to  prevent  the  fuel  falling  into  it.  Whenever  it  becomes  red  hot,  the  metal  properly  pre- 
pared and  mixed,  so  as  to  produce  an  sffloy  containing  0*915  parts  of  gold,  is  put  in,  and 
during  the  melting,  which  occupies  some  hours,  it  is  occasionally  stirred.  The  moulds 
are  meanwhile  prepared  by  warming  them  in  a  stove,  and  thereafter  bv  rubbing  their 
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surfaces  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  oil,  by  which  means  the  ingots  cast  in  them  get 


a  better  surface. 


978 


Fig .  974  represents  a  side  view  of  the  carriage,  charged  with  its 
b 

974 

V  i 


swulds.    When  the  proper  number  of  moulds  is  introduced,  the  screws  at  the  end,  re- 
presented at  1 1,  are  screwed  fast,  to  fix  them  all  tight. 
The  pot  of  fused  metal  is  lifted  out  of  the  furnace  b ;  the  crane  (fig.  975,)  then 


swung  round,  and  lowered  down  into  the  cradle  I,  w,  n,  o  of  the  pouring  machine, 
until  the  ring  on  the  edge  of  it  rests  on  the  iron  hoop  n,  which,  being  screwed  tight  up, 
holds  it  secure,  and  the  crane-tongs  are  removed.  One  of  the  assistants  now  takes  the 
winch  handle  «  in  one  hand,  and  y  in  the  other.  By  turning  y  he  moves  the  car- 
riage  forward,  so  as  to  bring  the  first  mould  beneath  the  lip  of  the  melting  pot ;  and  by 
turning  t,  he  inclines  the  pot,  and  pours  the  metal  into  the  mould.  He  then  fills  the 
other  moulds  in  succession.  The  first  portion  of  liquid  metal  is  received  in  a  small  iron 
spoon,  and  is  reserved  for  the  assay-master ;  a  second  sample  is  taken  from  the  centre 
of  the  pot,  and  a  third  from  the  bottom  port.    Each  of  these  is  examined  as  to  its  quality. 

The  ingots,  which  are  about  10  inches  long,  7  broad,  and  6  tenths  of  an  inch  thick,  are 
now  earned  to  the  rolling  mill, 

fig-  976,  where  a  represents  a  large  spur  wheel,  fixed  on  the  extremity  of  a  long 
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horizontal  shaft  b  b,  extending  beneath  the  whole  mil].  This  wheel  and  shaft  are  drive* 
by  a  smaller  wheel,  fixed  on  the  main  or  fly-wheel  shaft  of  a  steam  engine  of  36-horse 
power.  The  main  shaft  b  of  the  rolling  mill  has  wheels  c,  d,  k  fixed  upon  it,  to  gire 
motion  to  the  respective  rollers,  which  are  mounted  at  r  and  g,  in  strong  iron  frames, 
bolted  to  the  iron  sills  a  a,  which  extend  through  the  whole  length  of  the  mill,  and  reft 
upon  the  masonry,  in  which  the  wheels  are  concealed.  The  two  large  wheels  c  and  e 
give  motion  to  the  wheels  if,  I,  which  are  supported  on  bearings  between  two  standards 
by  b,  bolted  down  to  the  ground  sills.  On  the  ends  of  the  axes  of  these  wheels  are  heads 
for  the  reception  of  coupling  boxes  d,  d9  which  unite  them  to  short  connecting  shafts 
k  l  ;  and  these  again,  by  means  of  coupling  boxes,  convey  motion  to  the  upper  rollers 
e,  e,  of  each  pair,  at  f  and  g.  The  middle  wheel  d  upon  the  main  shaft  b  gives  motion 
to  the  lower  rollers  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  both  the  rollers  €,/  of  each  frame  receive 
their  motion  from  the  main  shaft  with  equal  velocity,  by  means  of  wheels  of  large  radius, 
which  act  with  much  more  certainty  than  the  small  pinions  usually  employed  in  rolling 
mills  to  connect  the  upper  and  lower  rollers,  and  cause  them  to  move  together. 

The  rolling  mill  contains  four  pairs  of  rollers,  each  driven  by  its  train  of  wheel  work : 
the  mill,  therefore,  consists  of  two  such  sets  of  wheels  and  rollers  as  are  represented  in 
our  figure.  The  two  shafts  are  situated  parallel  to  each  other,  and  receive  their  motion 
fronr  the  same  steam  engine.  This  admirable  rolling  mill  was  erected  by  John 
Rennie,  Esq. 

The  ingots  are  heated  to  redness  in  a  furnace  before  they  are  rolled.  The  two  fur- 
naces for  this  purpose  are  situated  before  two  pairs  of  rollers,  which,  from  being  used  to 
consolidate  the  metal  by  rolling  whilst  hot,  are  termed  breaking-down  rollers.  Two 
men  are  employed  in  this  operation ;  one  taking  the  metal  from  the  furnace  with  a  pair 
of  tongs,  introduces  it  between  the  rollers ;  and  the  other,  catching  it  as  it  comes 
through,  lifts  it  over  the  top  roller,  and  returns  it  to  his  fellow,  who  puts  it  through 

again,  having  previously  approximated  tie 

rollers    a  little  by    their  adjusting  screws. 

t>77  m£j  ^Jjp  jf^4*        After  having  been  rolled  in  this  manner  four 

or  five  times,  they  are  reduced  to  nearly 
two  tenths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  increased 
lengthwise  to  about  four  times  the  breadth  of 
the  ingot.  These  plates,  while  still  warm, 
are  rubbed  over  with  a  dilute  acid  or  pickle, 
to  remove  the  color  produced  by  the  heat, 
and  are  then  cut  up  into  narrow  slips  across 
the  breadth  of  the  plate,  by  means  of  the  cir- 
cular shears  fig.  977. 

This  machine  is  worked  by  a  spur-wheel  at  the  extremity  of  the  main  shaft  b  of  the 
rolling  mill  (ftp.  976.)  It  consists  of  a  framing  of  iron  A  a,  supporting  two  shafts  b  b, 
which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  move  together  by  means  of  two  equal  spur-wheels 
c  c,  the  lower  one  of  which  works  with  the  teeth  of  the  great  wheel  above  mentioned, 
upon  the  main  shaft  of  the  rolling  mill.  At  the  extremities  of  the  two  shafts,  wheels 
or  circular  cutters  are  fixed  with  their  edges  overlapping  each  other  a  little  way. 
f  represents  a  shelf  on  which  the  plate  is  laid,  and  advanced  forward  to  present  it  to  the 
cutter ;  and  g  is  a  ledge  or  guide,  screwed  down  on  it,  to  conduct  the  metal  and  to  regu- 
late the  breadth  of  the  piece  to  be  cut  off.  Hence  the  screws  which  fasten  down  the 
ledge  are  fitted  in  oblong  holes,  which  admit  of  adjustment.  The  workman  holds  the 
plate  flat  upon  the  surface  f,  and  pushing  it  towards  the  shears,  they  will  lay  hold  of  it, 
and  draw  it  through  until  they  have  cut  the  whole  length.  The  divided  parts  are  also 
prevented  from  curling  up  into  scrolls,  as  they  do  when  cut  by  a  common  pair  of  shears ; 
because  small  shoulders  on  £  and  d,  behind  the  cutting  edge,  keep  them  straight.  Be* 
hind  the  standard,  supporting  the  back  pivots  of  the  shafts  b  b  of  the  cutter,  is  a  frame  J, 
with  a  screw  m  tapped  through  it.  This  is  used  to  draw  the  axis  of  the  upper  cutter  i> 
endwise,  and  keep  its  edge  in  close  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  other  cutter  e.  The 
slips  or  ribands  of  plate  are  now  carried  to  the  other  two  pairs  of  rollers  in  the  rolling 
mill,  which  are  made  of  case-hardened  iron,  and  better  polished  than  the  breaking-down 
rollers.  The  plates  are  passed  cold  between  these,  to  bring  them  to  exactly  the  same 
thickness ;  whence  they  are  called  adjusting  or  planishing  rollers.  The  workman  here 
tries  every  >iece  by  a  common  gauge,  as  it  comes  through.  This  is  a  piece  of  steel 
having  a  notch  in  it ;  the  inside  lines  of  which  are  very  straight,  and  inclined  to  one 
another  at  a  very  acute  angle.  They  are  divided  by  fine  lines,  so  that  the  edge  of  the 
plate  being  pressed  into  the  notch,  will  have  its  thickness  truly  determined  by  the  depth 
to  which  it  enters,  the  divisions  showing  the  thickness  in  fractions  of  an  inch. 

In  rolling  the  plate  the  second  time,  all  the  plates  are  successively  passed  through  the 
rollers ;  then  the  rollers  being  adjusted,  they  are  passed  through  another  time.  This 
is  repeated  thrice  or  even  four  times ;  after  which  they  are  all  tried  by  the  gauge,  and 
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thus  sorted  into  as  many  parcels  as  there  are  different  thicknesses.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, that  though  the  rollers  are  no  less  than  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  their  frame 
proportionally  strong,  they  will  yield  in  some  degree,  so  as  to  reduce  a  thick  plate  in  a 
less  degree  than  a  thin  one ;  thus  the  plates  which  have  all  passed  through  the  same 
rollers,  may  be  of  3  or  4  different  degrees  of  thickness,  which  being  sorted  by  the  gauge 
into  as  many  parcels,  are  next  redueed  to  the  exact  dimension,  by  adapting  the  rollers  to 
each  parcel.  The  first  of  the  parcel  which  now  comes  through  is  tried,  by  cutting  out  a 
circular  piece  with  a  small  hand  machine,  and  weighing  it.  If  it  proves  either  too  light 
or  too  heavy,  the  rollers  are  adjusted  accordingly,  till  by  a  few  such  trials  they  are  found 
to  be  correct,  when  all  the  parcel  is  rolled  through.  The  trial  plates  which  turn  out  to 
be  loo  thin,  are  returned  as  waste  to  the  melting-house.  By  these  numerous  precautions, 
the  blanks  or  circular  discs,  when  cut  out  by  the  next  machine,  will  be  very  nearly  of  the 
same  weight ;  which  they  would  scarcely  be,  even  if  the  gauge  determined  all  the  plates 
Co  the  same  thickness,  because  some  being  more  condensed  than  others,  they  would  weigh 
differently  under  the  same  volume,. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  made  on  that  mode  of  lamination,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Barton's  machine  for  equalizing  the  thickness  of  slips  of  metal  for  making  coin,  which 
has  been  for  several  years  introduced  into  the  British  mint.  A  side  elevation  is  shown 
in  Jig.  978,  and  a  plan  in  fit;.  979.  It  operates  in  the  same  way  as  wire-drawing  mechan- 
isms ;  namely,  pulls  the  slips  of  metal  forcibly  through  an  oblong  opening,  left  between 
two  surfaces  of  hardened  steel.  The  box  or  case  which  contains  the  steel  dies,  composed 
of  Two  hardened  cylinders,  is  represented  at  c  in  fig.  978.  The  pincers  employed  to  hold 
the  metal,  and  draw  it  through,  are  shown  at  «  r. 


The  slips  of  metal  to  be  operated  on  by  the  drawing  machine,  are  first  rendered 
thinner  at  one  end,  that  they  may  be  introduced  between  the  dies,  and  also  between  the 
jaws  of  the  pincers.  This  thinning  of  the  ends  is  effected  by  another  machine,  con- 
sisting: of  a  small  pair  of  rollers,  mounted  in  an  iron  frame,  similar  to  a  rolling-mill. 
The  upper  roller  is  cylindrical,  but  the  lower  is  formed  with  3  flat  sides,  leaving  merely 
portions  of  the  cylinder  entire,  between  these  flat  sides.  The  distance  between  the 
centres  of  the  rollers  is  regulated  by  screws,  furnished  with  wheels  on  their  upper  ends, 
similar  to  what  is  seen  in  the  drawing  dies  at  c.  The  two  rollers  have  pinions  on  their 
axes,  which  make  them  revolve  together ;  they  are  set  in  motion  by  an  endless  strap 
passing  round  a  drum,  upon  whose  axis  is  a  pinion  working  into  the  teeth  of  a  wheel 
kxed  upon  the  axis  of  the  lower  roller. 

The  end  of  a  slip  of  metal  is  presented  between  the  rollers  while  they  are  in  motion, 
sot  on  that  side  of  the  roller  which  would  operate  to  draw  in  the  slip  between  them,  as 
in  the  rollinsr-press  above  described,  but  on  the  contrary  side,  so  that  when  one  of  the 
flat  sides  of  the  under  roller  fronts  horizontally  the  circumference  of  the  upper  roller,  an 
opening  is  formed,  through  which  the  slip  of  metal  is  to  be  inserted  until  it  bears  against 
a  fixed  stop  at  the  back  of  the  rollers.  As  the  rollers  continue  to  turn  round,  the 
cylindrical  portions  come  •  opposite  to  each  other,  and  press  the  metal  between  them, 
forcing  it  outwards,  and  rendering  the  part  which  has  been  introduced  between  the 
rollern  as  thin  as  the  space  between  their  cylindrical  surfaces.  Thus  the1  end  of  the  slip 
of  metal  becomes  attenuated  enough  to  pass  between  the  dies  of  the  drawing  machine, 
and  to  be  seized  by  the  pincers. 

In  u«ng  the  drawing  machine,  a  boy  takes  hold  of  the  handle  *  of  the  pincers,  their 
hook  of  connexion  with  the  endless  chain  /,  /,  not  shown  in  the  present  figure,  being  dis- 
engaged, and  he  moves  them  upon  their  wheels  towards  the  die-box  c.  In  this  move- 
ment the  jaws  of  the  pincers  get  opened,  and  they  are  pushed  up  so  close  to  the 
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die-box  that  their  jaws  enter  a  hollow,  which  brings  them  near  the  dies,  enabling  them 
to  seize  the  end  of  the  slip  of  metal  introduced  between  them  by  the  action  of  the  pre- 
paratory rollers.  The  boy  now  holds  the  handle  t  on  the  top  of  the  pincers  fast,  and  with 
his  other  hand  draws  the  handle  x  backwards.  Thus  the  jaws  are  closed,  and  the  metal 
firmly  griped.  He  now  presses  down  the  handle  x  till  a  hook  on  the  under  side  of  the 
pincers  seizes  the  endless  chain  as  it  moves  along,  when  it  carries  the  pincers,  and  their 
slip  of  metal,  onwards  with  it.  Whenever  the  whole  length  of  the  metallic  riband  has 
passed  through  between  the  dies,  the  strain  on  the  pincers  is  suddenly  relieved,  which 
causes  the  weight  r  to  raise  their  hook  out  of  the  chain,  and  stop  their  motion.  The  ma- 
chine in  the  mint  has  two  sets  Of  dies,  and  two  endless  chains,  as  represented  in  the  plan, 
fig.  979.  n  n,  are  toothed  wheels  in  the  upper  end  of  the  die-box,  furnished  with  pinions 
and  levers,  for  turning  them  round,  and  adjusting  the  distance  between  the  dies.  A  large 
spur-wheel  g,  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  r,  to  give  motion  to  the  endless  chains ;  see  both 
figures.  This  spur-wheel  is  turned  by  a  pinion  h,  fixed  upon  an  axis  m,  extending  across 
the  top  of  the  frame,  and  working  in  bearings  at  each  end.  A  spur-wheel  i,  is  fixed 
upon  the  axis  m,  and  works  into  the  teeth  of  a  pinion  k,  upon  a  second  axis  across  the 
frame,  which  carries  likewise  a  drum  wheel  l,  through  which  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  whole  mechanism  by  an  endless  strap. 
The  cutting-out  machine  is  exhibited  in  fig.  980.    A  A  is  a  basement  of  stone  to  support 

an  iron  plate  b  b,  on  which  tstand  the 


si flan")   TT 


columns  c  c,  that  bear  the  upper  part 
D  of  the  frame.  The  iron  frame  of  the 
machine  e,  f,  e,  is  fixed  down  upon 
the  iron  plate  b,  b.  The  punch  d  is  fix- 
ed in  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  frame, 
and  is  moved  up  and  down  by  the  screw 
a,  which  is  worked  by  wipers  turned 
by  a  steam  engine,  impelling  the  lever 
H,  and  turning  backwards  and  forwards 
the  axis  o,  through  a  sufficient  space 
for  cutting  the  thickness  of  the  metallic 
lamina.  A  boy  manages  this  machine 
There  are  twelve  of  them  mounted  on 
the  same  basement  frame  in  a  circular 
range  contained  in  an  elegant  roomy 
lighted  from  the  roof.  The  whole  are 
moved  by  a  steam  engine  of  16  horse 
power. 

The  blanks  or  planchets  thus  cnt  out, 
were  formerly  adjusted  by  filing  the 
edges,  to  bring  them  to  the  exact  weight;  a  step  which  Mr.  Barton's  ingenious  mechanism 
has  rendered  in  a  great  measure  unnecessary.  The  edge  is  then  milled,  by  a  process 
which  Mr.  Boulton  desires  to  keep  secret,  and  which  is  therefore  not  shown  in  our  mint. 
But  the  French  mint  employs  a  very  elegant  machine  for  the  purpose  of  lettering 
or  milling  the  edges,  called  the  cordon  de*  motmaies,  invented  by  M.  Gengembre,  which 
has  entirely  superseded  the  older  milling  machine  of  M.  Castamg,  described  in  the 
Encyclopedias.  The  Napoleon  coins  of  France  bear  on  the 
edge,  in  sunk  letters,  the  legend,  Dieu  protige  la  France ;  and 
those  of  the  king,  Domine  salvumfac  rtgem.  This  is  marked 
before  striking  the  blank  or  flan.  One  machine  imprints 
this  legend,  and  its  service  is  so  prompt  and  easy,  that  a 
single  man  marks  in  a  day  20,000  pieces  of  5  francs,  or 
100,000  francs. 

Each  of  the  two  ore  dies  e,  d,  (fig.  981,)  carries  one  half 
of  the  legend,  engraved  in  relief  on  the  curved  face ;  these 
arcs  are  pieces  of  steel  tempered  very  hard,  and  fixed  with 
two  screws,  one  immoveably  at  e,  on  the  sill  which  bears  the 
apparatus  j  the  other  at  d,  at  the  extremity  of  the  lever  r,  d, 
which  turns  round  the  axis  c.  The  letters  of  these  demi- 
legends  are  exactly  parallel,  and  inscribed  in  an  inverse  order 
on  the  dies.  An  alternating  circular  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  handle  p.  The  curvatures  of  the  two  dies  are 
arcs  of  circles  described  from  the  centre  c ;  and  the  interval 
which  separates  them,  or  the  difference  of  the  radii,  is  pre- 
cisely the  diameter  of  the  piece  to  be  milled. 
As  the  centre  c  sustains  the  whole  strain  of  the  milling,  and  produces,  of  consequence, 
a  hard  friction,  this  axis  must  possess  a  considerable  sire,    It  is  composed  of  a  squat 
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truncated  cone  of  tempered  steel,  which  enters  into  an  eye  of  the  moveable  piece  p,  d. 
This  cone  is  kept  on  the  plate  of  the  metaj  n  n,  which  bears  the  whole  machine,  by  a 
■at,  whose  screw,  by  being  tightened  or  slackened,  gives  as  much  freedom  as  is  requisite 
for  the  movement  of  rotation,  or  removes  the  shake  which  hard  service  gives  to  the  cone 
in  its  eye.  The  middle  thickness  of  the  hole  of  the  moveable  piece  p,  d,  and  the  axis  of 
the  lever  p,  which  terminates  it,  are  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  engraved  letters  of  the 
die,  so  that  no  strain  can  derange  the  moveable  piece,  or  disturb  the  centre  by  its  oscil- 
lations. 

At  a  is  a  vertical  tube,  containing  a  pile  of  blanks  for  milling.  It  is  kept  constantly 
full ;  the  tube  being  open  at  both  ends,  a  little  elevated  above  the  circular  space  a, 
k,  6,  which  separates  the  dies,  and  fixed  by  a  tail  m  with  a  screw  to  the  motionless 
piece  a,  a.  The  branch  i,  c,  moveable  with  the  piece  p,  d,  passes  under  the  tube,  and 
pushes  before  it  the  blank  at  the  bottom  of  the  column,  which  is  received  into  a  small 
excavation  in  the  form  of  a  circular  step,  and  carried  forwards.  Matters  are  thus  so 
arranged  as  to  regulate  the  issue  of  the  blanks,  one  by  one,  on  the  small  step,  called  the 
fNMOtr  (bed.) 

As  soon  as  the  blank  is  pushed  forwards  into  contact  with  the  lower  edge  of  the 
engraved  grooves,  it  is  seized  by  them,  and  carried  on  by  the  strain  of  milling,  without 
exposing  the  upper  or  under  surfaces  of  the  blank  to  any  action  which  may  obstruct  the 
printing  on  its  edge. 

The  blank  is  observed  to  revolve  between  the  two  dies  according  as  the  lever  p  com- 
pletes its  course,  and  this  blank  passing  from  a  to  x,  then  to  6,  meets  a  circular  aperture 
a,  through  which  it  falls  into  a  drawer  placed  under  the  sill. 

The  range  of  the  moveable  lever  p  is  regulated  by  four  pieces,  p,  r,  r,  r,  solidly  sunk  in 
the  plate  n,  n,  which  bears  the  whole  apparatus.  A  stud  placed  on  this  lever  towards  d, 
makes  the  arm  of  the  posoir  i  c  retire  no  farther  than  is  necessary  for  the  little  blank  to 
issue  from  the  column ;  and  a  spring  fixed  to  the  centre  c,  and  supported  on  a  peg,  brings 
back  the  potoir ;  so  that  when  a  screw  i  comes  to  strike  against  the  column,  the  posoir 
stops,  and  the  moveable  die  d,  which  continues  its  progress,  finds  the  blank  in  a  fit 
position  for  pressing,  seizing,  and  carrying  it  on,  by  reaction  of  the  fixed  die  s.  Thus 
the  edge  of  the  blank  is  lettered  in  half  a  second.  A  hundred  may  easily  be  marked  in 
about  three  minutes. 

The  coining  press  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  whole  mechanism  in  the  British 
mint ;  but  the  limits  of  this  volume  will  not  allow  of  its  being  figured  upon  an  adequate 
scale.    An  engraving  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

The  only  attention  which  this  noble  machine  requires  is  that  of  a  little  boy,  who  stands 
In  a  sunk  place  before  the  press,  and  always  keeps  the  tube  full  of  blanks.  He  has  two 
strings,  one  of  which,  when  pulled,  will  jmt  the  press  in  motion  by  the  concealed  me- 
chanism in  the  apartment  above ;  and  the  other  string,  when  snatched,  stops  the  press. 
This  coining  operation  goes  on  at  the  rate  of  60  or  70  strokes  per  minute ;  and  with 
very  few  interruptions  during  the  whole  day.  The  press-room  at  the  Royal  Mint 
contains  eight  machines,  all  supported  on  the  same  stone  base ;  and  the  iron  beams  be- 
tween the  columns  serve  equally  for  the  presses  on  each  side.  The  whole  has  therefore 
a  magnificent  appearance.  The  eight  presses  will  strike  more  than  19,000  coins  in  an 
hour,  with  only  a  child  to  supply  each.  The  grand  improvement  in  these  presses  con- 
sists; 1.  in  the  precision  with  which  they  operate  to  strike  every  coin  with  equal  force, 
which  could  not  be  ensured  by  the  old  press  impelled  by  manual  labor  j  2.  The  rising 
collar  or  steel  ring  in  which  they  are  struck,  keeps  them  all  of  one  size,  and  makes  a  fair 
edce,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  old  coins,  as  they  were  often  rounded  and  defaced 
by  the  expansioo  of  the  metal  under  the  blow ;  3.  The  twisting  motion  of  the  upper 
die  is  thought  to  produce  a  better  surface  on  the  flat  parts  of  the  coin  j  but  this  is  some- 
what doubtful ;  4.  The  feeding  mechanism  is  very  complete,  and  enables  the  machine 
to  work  much  quicker  than  the  old  press  did,  where  the  workman,  being  in  constant 
danger  of  having  his  fingers  caught,  was  obliged  to  proceed  cautiously,  as  well  as  to  place 
the  com  tree  on  the  die,  which  was  seldom  perfectly  done.  The  feeding  mechanism  of 
the  above  press  is  a  French  invention ;  but  Mr.  Boulton  is  supposed  to  have  improved 
upon  it. 

MIRRORS.    See  Copper  and  Glass. 

MISPICKEL  is  arsenical  pyrites. 

MOHAIR  is  the  hair  of  a  goat  which  inhabits  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Angora, 
m  Asia  Minor. 

MOIRE'E  METALLIQUE,  called  in  this  country  crystallized  tin-plate,  is  a 
variegated  primrose  appearance,  produced  upon  the  surface  of  tin-plate,  by  applying  to  it 
in  a  heated  state  some  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid  for  a  few  seconds,  then  washing  it 
with  water,  drying,  and  coating  it  with  lacker.  The  figures  are  more  or  less  beau- 
ttfal  and  diversified,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat,  and  relative  dilution  of  the  acid. 
This  mode  of  ornamenting  tin-plate  is  much  less  in  vogue  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
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MOLASSE  is  a  sandstone  belonging  to  the  tertiary  strata,  employed  under  that  name 
by  the  Swiss  for  building. 

MOLASSES  is  the  brown  viscid  uncrystallizable  liquor,  which  drains  from  cane  sugar 
in  the  colonies.    See  Sugar. 

MOLYBDENUM  (Molybdbie,  Fr. ;  Mclybdan,  Germ.)  is  a  rare  metal  which  occurs  in 
nature  sometimes  as  a  sulphuret,  sometimes  as  molybdic  ac*«l,  and  at  others  as  roolybdate 
of  lead.  Its  reduction  from  the  acid  state  by  charcoal  requires  a  very  high  heat,  and 
affords  not  very  satisfactory  results.  When  reduced  by  passing  hydrogen  over  the  igni- 
ted acid,  it  appears  as  an  ash-gray  powder,  susceptible  of  acquiring  metallic  lustre  by 
being  rubbed  with  a  steel  burnisher ;  when  reduced  and  fused  with  charcoal,  it  possesses 
a  silver  white  color,  is  very  brilliant,  hard,  brittle,  of  specific  gravity  8-6  j  it  melts  in  a 
powerful  air-furnace,  oxydizes  with  heat  and  air,  burns  at  an  intense  heat  into  molybdic 
acid,  dissolves  in  neither  dilute  sulphuric,  muriatic,  nor  fluoric  acids,  but  in  the  concen- 
trated sulphuric  and  nitric. 

The  protoxyde  consists  of  85*69  of  metal,  and  14*31  of  oxygen  ;  the  dentoxyde  con- 
sists of  75  of  metal,  and  25  of  oxygen  ;  and  the  peroxyde,  or  molybdic  acid,  of  66*6  of 
metal,  and  33*4  of  oxygen.  These  substances  are  too  rare  at  present  to  be  used  in  any 
manufacture. 

MORDANT,  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  denotes  a  body  which,  having" a  twofold 
attraction  for  organic  fibres  and  coloring  particles,  serves  as  a  bond  of  union  between 
them,  and  thus  gives  fixity  to  dyes ;  or  it  signifies  a  substance  which,  by  combining  with 
coloring  particles  in  the  pores  of  textile  filaments,  renders  them  insoluble  in  hot  soapy 
and  weak  alkaline  solutions.  In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  utility  and  the  true  func- 
tions of  mordants,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  coloring  matters  are  peculiar  compounds 
possessed  of  certain  affinities,  their  distinctive  characters  be  in?  not  to  be  either  acid  or 
alkaline,  and  yet  to  be  capable  of  combining  with  many  bodies,  and  especially  with 
salifiable  bases,  and  of  receiving  from  each  of  them  modifications  in  their  color, 
solubility,  and  alterabiiity.  Organic  coloring  substances,  when  pure,  have  a  very 
energetic  attraction  for  certain  bodies,  feeble  for  others,  and  none  at  all  for  some. 
Among  these  immediate  products  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  some  are  soluble  in  pure 
water,  and  others  become  so  only  through  peculiar  agents.  We  may  thus  readily  con- 
ceive, that  whenever  a  dye-stuff  possesses  a  certain  affinity  for  the  organic  fibre,  it  will 
be  able  to  become  fixed  on  it,  or  to  dye  it  without  the  intervention  of  mordants,  if  it  be 
insoluble  by  itself  in  water,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  case  with  the  coloring  matters  of 
safflower,  annotto,  and  indigo.  The  first  two  are  soluble  in  alkalis ;  hence,  in  order  to 
use  them,  they  need  only  be  dissolved  in  a  weak  alkaline  ley,  be  thus  applied  to  the 
stuffs,  and  then  have  their  tinctorial  substance  precipitated  within  their  pores,  by 
abstracting  their  solvent  alkali  with  an  acid.  The  coloring  matter,  at  the  instant  of 
ceasing  to  be  liquid,  is  in  an  extremely  divided  state,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  organic 
fibres  for  which  it  has  a  certain  affinity.  It  therefore  unites  with  them,  and,  being 
naturally  insoluble  in  water,  that  is,  having  no  affinity  for  this  vehicle,  the  subsequent 
washings  have  no  effect  upon  the  dye.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  indigo, 
although  its  solubility  in  the  dye-bath  does  not  depend  upon  a  similar  cause,  but  is  due 
to  a  modification  of  its  constituent  elements,  in  consequence  of  which  it  becomes 
soluble  in  alkalis.  Stuffs  plunged  into  this  indigo  bath  get  impregnated  with  the 
solution,  so  that  when  again  exposed  to  the  air,  the  dyeing  substance  resumes  at  once 
its  primitive  color  and  insolubility,  and  washing  can  carry  off  only  the  portions  in  ex- 
cess above  the  intimate  combination,  or  which  are  merely  deposited  upon  the  surface  of 
the  stuff. 

Such  is  the  result  with  insoluble  coloring  matters ;  but  for  those  which  are  soluble 
it  should  be  quite  the  reverse,  since  they  do  not  possess  an  affinity  for  the  organic  fibres, 
which  can  counterbalance'  their  affinity  for  water.  In  such  circumstances,  the  dyer 
must  have  recourse  to  intermediate  bodies,  which  add  their  affinity  for  the  coloring* 
matter  to  that  possessed  by  the  particles  of  the  stuff,  and  increase  by  this  twofold  action 
the  intimacy  and  the  stability  of  the  combination.  These  intermediate  bodies  are  the 
true  mordants. 

Mordants  are  in  general  found  among  the  metallic  bases  or  oxydes ;  whence  they 
might  be  supposed  to  be  very  numerous,  like  the  metals ;  but  as  they  must  unite  the  two- 
fold condition  of  possessing  a  strong  affinity  for  both  the  coloring  matter  and  the  organic 
fibre,  and  as  the  insoluble  bases  are  almost  the  only  ones  fit  to  form  insoluble  combina- 
tions, we  may  thus  perceive  that  their  number  may  be  very  limited.  It  is  well  known, 
that  although  lime  and  magnesia,  for  example,  have  a  considerable  affinity  for  coloring 
particles,  and  form  insoluble  compounds  with  them,  yet  they  cannot  be  employed  as  mor- 
dants, because  they  possess  no  affinity  for  the  textile  fibres. 

Experience  har  proved,  that  of  all  the  bases,  those  which  succeed  best  as  mordants  are 
alumina,  tin,  and  oxyde  of  iron ;  the  first  two  of  which,  being  naturally  white,  are  the 
only  ones  which  can  be  employed  for  preserving  to  the  color  its  original  tint,  at  least 
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without  much  variation.  But  whenever  the  mordant  is  itself  colored,  it  will  cause  the 
dye  to  take  a  compound  color  quite  different  from  its  own.  If,  as  is  usually  said,  the 
mordant  enters  into  a  real  chemical  union  with  the  stuff  to  be  dyed,  the  application  of 
the  mordant  should  obviously  be  made  in  such  circumstances  as  are  known  to  be  most 
favorable  to  the  combination  taking  place ;  and  this  is  the  principle  of  every  day's  prac- 
tice in  the  dye-house. 

In  order  that  a  combination  may  result  between  two  bodies,  they  must  not  only  be  in 
contact,  but  they  must  be  reduced  to  their  ultimate  molecules.  The  mordants  that  are 
to  be  united  with  stuffs  are,  as  we  have  seen,  insoluble  of  themselves,  for  which  reason 
their  particles  must  be  divided  by  solution  in  an  appropriate  vehicle.  Now  this  solvent 
or  menstruum  will  exert  in  its  own  favor  an  affinity  for  the  mordant,  which  will  prove 
to  that  extent  an  obstacle  to  its  attraction  for  the  stuff.  Hence  we  must  select  such 
solvents  as  have  a  weaker  affinity  for  the  mordants  than  the  mordants  have  for  the  stuffs. 
Of  all  the  acids  which  can  be  employed  to  dissolve  alumina,  for  example,  vinegar  is  the 
one  which  will  retain  it  with  least  energy,  for  which  reason  the  acetate  of  alumina  is 
now  generally  substituted  for  alum,  because  the  acetic  acid  gives  up  the  alumina  with 
such  readiness,  that  mere  elevation  of  temperature. is  sufficient  to  effect  the  separation  of 
these  two  substances.  Before  this  substitution  of  the  acetate,  alum  alone  was  employed ; 
bat  without  knowing  the  true  reason,  all  the  French  dyers  preferred  the  alum  of  Rome, 
simply  regarding  it  to  be  the  purest ;  it  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  they  have 
understood  the  real  grounds  of  this  preference.  This  alum  has  not,  in  fact,  the  same  com- 
position as  the  alums  of  France,  England,  and  Germany,  but  it  consists  chiefly  of  cubic 
alum  having  a  larger  proportion  of  base.  Now  this  extra  portion  of  base  is  held  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  more  feebly  than  the  rest,  and  hence  is  more  readily  detached  in  the  form 
of  a  mordant.  Nay,  when  a  solution  of  cubic  alum  is  heated,  this  redundant  alumina 
falls  down  in  the  state  of  a  subsulphate,  long  before  it  reaches  the  boiling  point.  This 
difference  had  not,  however,  been  recognised,  because  Roman  alum,  being  usually  soiled 
with  ochre  on  the  surface,  gives  a  turbid  solution,  whereby  the  precipitate  of  subsulphate 
of  alumina  escaped  observation.  When  the  liquid  was  filtered,  and  crystallized  afresh, 
common  octahedral  alum  alone  was  obtained ;  whence  it  was  most  erroneously  concluded, 
that  the  preference  given  to  Roman  alum  was  unjustifiable,  and  that  its  only  superiority 
was  in  being  freer  from  iron. 

Here  a  remarkable  anecdote  illustrates  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution,  before  we 
venture  to  condemn  from  theory  a  practice  found  to  be  useful  in  the  arts,  or  set  about 
changing  it.  When  the  French  were  masters  in  Rome,  one  of  their  ablest  chemists 
was  sent  thither  to  inspect  the  different  manufactures,  and  to  place  them  upon  a  level 
with  the  state  of  chemical  knowledge.  One  of  the  fabrics,  which  seemed  to  him  furthest 
behindhand,  was  precisely  that  of  alum,  and  he  was  particularly  hostile  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  furnaces,  in  which  vast  boilers  received  heat  merely  at  their  bottoms,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  boil.  He  strenuously  advised  them  to  be  new  modelled  upon  a 
plan  of  his  own ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  advice,  which  was  no  doubt  very  scientific,  the 
old  routine  kept  its  ground,  supported  by  utility  and  reputation,  and  very  fortunately, 
too,  for  the  manufacture ;  for  had  the  higher  heat  been  given  to  the  boilers,  no  more 
genuine  cubical  alum  would  have  been  made,  since  it  is  decomposed  at  a  temperature 
of  about  120*  F.,  and  common  octahedral  alum  would  alone  have  been  produced.  The 
addition  of  a  little  alkali  to  common  alum  brings  it  into  the  same  basic  state  as  the  alum 
of  Rome. 

The  two  principal  conditions,  namely,  extreme  tenuity  of  particles,  and  liberty  of 
aetioa,  being  found  in  a  mordant,  its  operation  is  certain.  But  as  the  combination  to 
be  effected  is  merely  the  result  of  a -play  of  affinity  between  the  solvent  and  the  stuff  to 
be  dyed,  a  sort  of  partition  must  take  place,  proportioned  to  the  mass  of  the  solvent,  as 
well  as  to  its  attractive  force.  Hence  the  stuff  will  retain  more  of  the  mordant  when 
its  solution  is  more  concentrated,  that  is,  when  the  base  diffused  through  it  is  not  so 
much  protected  by  a  large  mass  of  menstruum ;  a  fact  applied  to  very  valuable  uses  by 
the  practical  man.  On  impregnating  in  calico  printing,  for  example,  different  spots  of 
the  same  web  with  the  same  mordant  in  different  degrees  of  concentration,  there  is 
obtained  in  the  dye-bath  a  depth  of  color  upon  these  spots  intense  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  their  various  mordants.  Thus,  with  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina  in  dif- 
ferent grades  of  density,  and  with  madder,  every  shade  can  be  produced,  from  the  fullest 
red  to  the  lightest  pink ;  and,  with  acetate  of  iron  and  madder,  every  shade  from  black 
to  pale  violet. 

We  hereby  perceive  that  recourse  must  indispensably  be  had  to  mordants  at  different 
stages  of  concentration ;  a  circumstance  readily  realized  by  varying  the  proportions  of 
the  watery  vehicle.  See  Calico-printing  and  Madder.  When  these  mordants  are  to 
he  topically  applied,  to  produce  partial  dyes  upon  cloth,  they  must  be  thickened  with 
starch  or  gum,  to  prevent  their  spreading,  and  to  permit  a  sufficient  body  of  them  to 
t  attached  to  the  stuff.    Starch  answers  best  for  the  more  neutral  mordants,  and 
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gam  for  the  acidulous ;  but  so  much  of  them  should  never  be  used,  as  to  impede  the 
attraction  of  the  mordant  for  the  cloth.  '  Nor  should  the  thickened  mordants  be  of  too 
desiccative  a  nature,  lest  they  become  hard,  and  imprison  the  chemical  agent  before  it 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  combining  with  the  cloth,  during  the  slow  evaporation  of  its 
water  and  acid.  Hence  the  mordauted  goods,  in»  such  a  case;  should  be  hung  up  to 
dry  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  when  oxygen  is  necessary  to  the  fixation  of  the  base,  they 
should  be  largely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  foreman  of  the  factory  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  mimitise  of  chemical  reaction.  In  cold 
and  damp  weather  he  must  raise  the  temperature  of  his  drying-house,  in  order  to  com- 
mand a  more  decided  evaporation;  and  when  the  atmosphere  is  unusually  dry  and 
warm,  he  should  add  deliquescent  correctives  to  his  thickening,  as  I  have  particularized 
in  treating  of  some  styles  of  calico-printing.  But,  supposing  the  application  of  the 
mordant  and  its  desiccation  to  have  been  properly  managed,  the  operation  is  by  no 
means  complete ;  nay,  what  remains  to  be  done  is  not  the  least  important  to  success, 
nor  the  least  delicate  of  execution.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  mordant  is  intended 
to  combine  not  only  with  the  organic  fibre,  but  afterwards  also  with  the  coloring 
matter,  and  that,  consequently,  it  must  be  laid  entirely  bare,  or  scraped  clean,  so  to 
speak,  that  is,  completely  disengaged  from  all  foreign  substances  which  might  invest  it, 
and  obstruct  its  intimate  contact  with  the  coloring  matters.  This  is  the  principle  and 
the  object  of  two  operations,  to  which  the  names  of  dunging  and  clearing  have  been 
given. 

If  the  mordant  applied  to  the  surface  if  the  cloth  were  completely  decomposed,  and 
the  whole  of  its  base  brought  into  chemical  union  with  it,  a  mere  rinsing  or  scouring  in 
water  would  suffice  for  removing  the  viscid  substances  added  to  it,  but  this  never 
happens,  whatsoever  precautions  may  be  taken;  one  portion  of  the  mordant  remains 
untouched,  and  besides,  one  part  of  the  base  of  the  portion  decomposed  does  not  enter 
into  combination  with  the  stutij  but  continues  loose  and  superfluous.  All  these  par- 
ticles, therefore,  must  be  removed  without  causing  any  injury  to  the  dyes.  If  in  this 
predicament  the  stuff  were  merely  immersed  in  water,  the  free  portion  of  the  mordant 
would  dissolve,  and  would  combine  indiscriminately  with  all  the  parts  of  the  cloth  net 
mordanted,  and  which  should  be  carefully  protected  from  such  combination,  as  well  as 
the  action  of  the  dye.  We  must  therefore  add  to  the  scouring  water  some  substance 
that  is  capable  of  seizing  the  mordant  as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the  cloth,  and  cf 
forming  with  it  an  insoluble  compound ;  by  which  means  we  shall  withdraw  it  from 
the  sphere  cf  action,  and  prevent  its  affecting  the  rest  of  the  stuff,  or  interfering  with  the 
other  dyes.  This  result  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  cow-dung  to  the  scouring  bath ;  a 
substance  which  contains  a  sufficiently  great  proportion  of  soluble  animal  matters,  and  of 
coloring  particles,  for  absorbing  the  aluminous  and  ferruginous  salts.  The  heat  given  to 
the  dung-bath  accelerates  this  combination,  and  determines  an  insoluble  and  perfectly 
inert  coagulum. 

Thus  the  dung-bath  produces  at  once  the  solution  of  the  thickening  paste;  a  more 
intimate  union  between  the  alumina  or  iron  and  the  stuff",  in  proportion  to  its  elevation 
of  temperature,  which  promotes  that  union ;  an  effectual  subtraction  of  the  undecomposed 
and  superfluous  part  of  the  mordant,  and  perhaps  a  commencement  of  mechanical  separa- 
tion of  the  particles  of  alumina,  which  are  merely  dispersed  among  the  fibres ;  a  separa- 
tion, however,  which  can  be  completed  only  by  the  proper  scouring,  which  is  done  by  the 
dash-wheel  with  such  agitation  and  pressure  (see  Bleaching  and  Dunging)  as  vastly 
facilitate  the  expulsion  of  foreign  particles.    See  also  Bran.    * 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we  may  say  a  word,  or  two  about  astringents,  and 
especially  gall-nuts,  which  have  been  ranked  by  some  writers  among  mordants.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  account  for  the  part  which  they  play.  Of  course  we  do  not  allude  to 
their  operation  in  the  black  dye,  where  they  give  the  well  known  purple-black  color 
with  salts  of  iron ;  but  to  the  circumstance  of  their  employment  for  madder  dyes,  and 
especially  the  Adrianople  red.  All  that  seems  to  be  clearly  established  is,  that  the 
astringent  principle  or  tannin,  whose  peculiar  nature  in  this  respect  is  unknown,  com- 
bines like  mordants  with  the  stuffs  and  the  coloring  substance,  so  as  to  fix  it ;  but  as  this 
tannin  has  itself  a  brown  tint,  it  will  not  suit  for  white  grounds,  though  it  answers  quite 
well  for  pink  grounds.  When  white  spots  are  desired  upon  a  cloth  prepared  with  oil  and 
galls,  they  are  produced  by  an  oxygenous  discharge,  effected  either  through  chlorine  a* 
chromic  acid. 

MORDANT  is  also  the  name  sometimes  given  to  the  adhesive  matter  by  which 
gold-leaf  is  made  to  adhere  to  surfaces  of  wood  and  metal  in  gilding.  Paper,  venom, 
taffety,  &c,  are  easily  gilt  by  the  aid  of  different  mordants,  such  as  the  following :  1. 
beer  in  which  some  honey  and  gum  arabic  have  been  dissolved ;  2.  gum  arabic,  sugar, 
and  water;  3.  the  viscid  juice  of  onion  or  hyacinth,  strengthened  with  a  little  gun 
arable.  When  too  much  gum  is  employed,  the  silver  or  gold  leaf  is  apt  to  crack  in 
the  drying  of  the  mordant.    A  little  carmine  should  be  mixed  with  the  above  colorless 
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liquids,  to  mark  the  places  where  they  are  applied.  The  foil  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
dossil  of  cotton  wool,  and  when  the  mordant  has  become  hard,  the  foil  is  polished  with 
the  tame. 

The  best  medium  for  sticking  gold  and  silver  leaf  to  wood  is  the  following,  called  mix- 
Hon  by  the  French  artists : — 1  pound  of  amber  is  to  be  fused,  with  &  ounces  of  mastic  in 
tears,  and  1  ounce  of  Jewish  pitch,  and  the  whole  dissolved  in  1  pound  of  linseed  oil  ren- 
dered drying  by  litharge. 

Painters  in  distemper  sometimes  increase  the  effect  of  their  work,  by  patches  of  gold 
leaf,  which  they  place  in  favorable  positions;  they  employ  the  above  mordant.  The 
manufacturers  of  paper  hangings  of  the  finer  kinds  attach  gold  and  silver  leaf  to  them  by 
the  same  varnish. 

MOROCCO.    See  Leather.  -     ^ 

MORPHIA  (Morphine,  Fr. ;  Morphin,  Germ.)  is  a  vegeto-alkali  which  exists  asso- 
ciated with  opian,  codeine,  narcotine,  meconine,  meconic  acid,  resin,  gum,  bassorine,  lig- 
nine,  fat  oil,  caoutchouc,  extractive,  &c.  in  opium.  Morphia  is  prepared  as  follows: 
Opium  in  powder  is  to  be  repeatedly  digested  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  slightly  heated, 
and  sea-salt  is  to  be  added,  to  precipitate  the  opian.  The  filtered  liquid  is  to  be  super- 
saturated with  ammonia,  which  throws  down  the  morphia,  along  with  the  meconine,  resin, 
and  extractive.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  heated,  and  dissolved  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid ;  the  solution  is  to  be  filtered,  whereby  the  foreign  matters  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  salt  of  morphia,  which  concretes  upon  cooling,  whil?  the  meconine  remains 
in  the  acid  liquid.  The  muriate  of  morphia  having  been  squeezed  between  folds  of  blot- 
ting paper,  is  to  be  sprinkled  with  water,  again  squeezed,  next  dissolved  in  water,  and 
decomposed  by  water  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  when  washed,  dried,  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  crystallized,  i»  morphia. 

These  crystals,  which  contain  6*32  per  cent,  of  combined  water,  are  transparent,  color- 
less, four-sided  prisms,  without  smell,  and  nearly  void  of  taste,  fusible  at  a  moderate  heat, 
and  they  concrete  into  a  radiated  translucent  mass,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  they 
grow  purple-red.  Morphia  consists  of  72*34  of  carbon  ;  6*366  of  hydrogen ;  5  of  azote ; 
and  26*3  of  oxygen.  It  burns  with  a  red  and  very  smoky  flame,  is  stained  red  by  nitric 
acid,  is  soluble  in  30  parts  of  boiling  anhydrous  alcohol,  in  500  parts  of  boiling  water,  but 
hardly  if  at  all  in  cold  water,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  oils.  The  solutions  have  a 
strong  bitter  taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction  upon  litmus  paper.  The  saline  com- 
pounds have  a  bitter  taste,  are  mostly  crystallizable,  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 
« but  not  in  ether),  and  give  a  blue  color  to  the  peroxyde  salts  of  iron.  It  is  a  very  poi- 
sonous substance.  Acetate  of  morphia  is  sometimes  prescribed,  instead  of  opium,  in 
medicine. 

Preparation  of  Morphia, — The  aqueous  extract  of  opium  is  to  be  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  and  mixed  with  chloride  of  tin,  till  no  further  precipitate  appears.  The 
liquid  is  then  allowed  to  settle,  is  poured-off,  the  precipitate  is  washed,  and  the  wash- 
ings mixed  with  the  poured-off  liquid.  To  this  mixture  is  then  added  ammonia,  and 
the  precipitate  which  it  produces  is  to  be  digested  with  ether,  in  order  to  remove  the 
narootine ;  and  then  with  alcohol,  as  long  as  the  latter  acquires  a  bitter  taste.  The 
«icohol  being  then  partially  removed  by  distillation,  the  pure  morphia  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  crystals. 

MORTAR,  HYDRAULIC,  called  also  Roman  Cement,  is  the  kind  of  mortar  used  for 
building  piers,  or  walls  under  or  exposed  to  water,  such  as  those  of  harbors,  docks,  <fec 
The  poorer  sorts  of  limestone  are  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  such  as  contain  from  8 
to  25  per  cent  of  foreign  matter,  in  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  ic  These  though  cal- 
cined, do  not  slake  when  moisted;  but  if  pulverized  they  absorb  water  without  swell- 
ing up  or  heating,  like  fat  lime,  and  afford  a  paste  which  hardens  in  a  few  days  under 
water,  but  in  the  air  they  never  acquire  much  solidity.  Smeaton  first  discovered  these 
remarkable  facts,  and  described  them  in  1759. 

The  following  analyses  of  different  hydraulic  limestones,  by  Berthier,  merit  confi- 
dence [tee  next  page] : — 

No.  1  is  from  the  fresh- water  lime  formation  of  Chateau-Landon,  near  Nemours ;  No. 
X  the  large-grained  limestone  of  Paris ;  both  of  these  afford  a  fat  lime  when  burnt 
Dolomite  affords  a  pretty  fat  lime,  though  it  contains  42  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia; No,  &.  is  a  limestone  from  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  which  yields  a  poor  lime, 
possessing  no  hydraulic  property ;  No.  4  is  the  secondary  limestone  of  Metz;  No.  5  is 
the  lime  marl  of  Senonches,  near  Dreux;  both  the  latter  have  the  property  of  harden- 
ing under  water,  particularly  the  last,  which  is  much  used  at  Paris  on  this  account 

All  good  hydraulic  mortars  must  contain  alumina  and  silica;  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
BsnaganBc,  at  one  time  considered  essential,  are  rather  prejudicial  ingredients.  By 
adding  silica  and  alumina,  or  merely  the  former,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  fat  lime, 
•  watar-eement  may  be  artificially  formed ;  as  also  by  adding  to  lime  any  of  the  follow- 
ing native  productions,  which  contain  silicates ;  puzzolana,  trass  or  tarras,  pumice-stone, 
basalt-ion^  slate-clay.  Puzzolana  is  a  volcanic  product,  which  forms  hills  of  consider- 
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No.9.     |     Na& 

Na4       |       Haft. 

A  Analyse*  of  limestone*. 
Carbonate  of  lime'     ^   - 
Corbonate  of  magnesia  -  ^     - 
Carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron 
Carbonate  of  manganese 
Silica  and  alumina 
Oxide  of  iron        - 

97-0 
2-0 

1-0 

98*5 
1-5 

74*5 
231) 

1-2 

76-5 
8-0 

8-0     * 
1-5 

}     15-2 

80-0 
15 

I     18-0 
1 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0      |       100-0      1       100-0 

B.  Analyse*  of  the  burnt  lime. 
Lime    - 
Magnesia      - 
Alumina       - 
Oxide  of  iron        - 

96.4 
1-8 
1-8 

97-2 
2-8 

78-0 

20-0 

2-0 

68*3 
2'0 

24-0 
6-7 

70-0 

1-0 

29*0 

100-fr 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

able  extent  to  the  south-west  of  the  Appenines,  in  the  district  of  Rome,  the  Pontine 
marshes,  Viterbo,  Bolsena,  and  in  the  Neapolitan  region  of  Pozzuolo,  whence  the  name. 
A  similar  volcanic  tufa  is  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  According  to 
Berthier,  the  Italian  puzzolana  consists  of  44*5  silica;  15*0  alumina;  8*8  lime;  47 
magnesia;  1*4  potash;  4*1  soda;  12  oxides  of  iron  and  titanium ;  9 '2  water;  in  100 
parts. 

The  tufa  stone,  which  when  ground  forms  trass,  is  composed  of  57*0  silica,  16*0  clay, 
2*6  lime,  1*0  magnesia,  7*0  potash,  1*0  soda,  5  oxydes  of  iron  and  titanium,  9*6  water. 
This  tuff  is  found  abundantly  filling  up  valleys  in  beds  of  10  or  20  feet  deep,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  among  the  schistose  formations  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  at  Mon- 
heim  in  Bavaria. 

The  fatter  the  lime,  the  less  of  it  must  be  added  to  the  ground  puzzolana  or  trass,  to 
form  a  hydraulic  mortar ;  the  mixture  should  be  made  extemporaneously,  and  must  at  any 
rate  be  kept  dry  till  about  to  be  applied.  Sometimes  a  proportion  of  common  sand  mor- 
tar instead  of  lime  is  mixed  with  the  trass.  When  the  hydraulic  cement  hardens  too 
soon,  as  in  12  hours,  it  is  apt  to  crack ;  it  is  better  when  it  takes  8  days  to  concrete. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  water,  silicates  of  lime,  alumina,  (magnesia,)  and  oxyde  of 
iron  are  formed,  which  assume  a  stony  hardness. 

Besides  the  above  two  volcanic  products,  other  native  earthy  compounds  are  used  in 
making  water  cements.  To  this  head  belong  all  limestones  which  contain  from  20  to 
30  per  cent,  of  clay  and  silica.  By  gentle  calcination,  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled,  and  a  little  lime  is  combined  with  the  clay,  while  a  silicate  of  clay  and  lime 
results,  associated  with  lime  in  a  subcarbonated  state.  A  lime-marl  containing  less  clay- 
will  bear  a  stronger  calcining  heat  without  prejudice  to  its  qualities  as  a  hydraulic 
cement ;  but  much  also  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  silica  present,  and  the  physical 
structure  of  all  the  constituents. 

The  mineral  substance  most  used  in  England  for  making  such  mortar  is  vulgarly 
called  cement-stone.  It  is  a  reniform  limestone,  which  occurs  distributed  in  single  nodules 
or  rather  lenticular  cakes,  in  beds  of  clay.  They  are  mostly  found  in  those  argillaceous 
strata  which  alternate  with  the  limestone  beds  of  the  oolite  formation,  as  also  in  the 
clay  strata  above  the  chalk,  and  sometimes  in  the  London  clay.  On  the  coasts  of  Kent, 
in  the  isles  of  Sheppey  and  Thanet,  on  the  coasts  of  Yorkshire,  Somersetshire,  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  &c,  these  nodular  concretions  are  found  in  considerable  quantities,  having 
been  laid  bare  by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  weather.  They  were  called  by  the  oMer 
mineralogist8  Septaria  and  Ludu*  Helmontii  (Van  Helmont's  coits.)  When  sawn  across, 
they  show  veins  of  calc-spar  traversing  the  sOicious  clay,  and  are  then  sometimes  placed 
in  the  cabinets  of  virtuosi.  They  are  found  also  in  several  places  on  the  Continent,  as 
at  Neustadt-Eberswalde,  near  Antwerp,  near  Altdorf  in  Bavaria ;  as  also  at  Boulogne- 
sur-mer,  where  they  are  called  Boulogne-pebbles  (galett).  These  nodules  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a  fist  to  a  man's  head ;  thev  are  of  a  yellow-giray  or  brown  color,  inter- 
spersed with  veins  of  calc-spar,  and  sometimes  contain  cavities  bestudded  witfcerystals* 

Their  specific  gravity  is  2*59. 

Analyses  of  several  cement-stones,  and  of  the  cement  made  with  them  :— 
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A  Constituent*  of  the  cement- 


Carbonate  of  lime 

—  magnesia  - 

—  protoxide  of  iron 

—  manganese 
Silica    .... 
Alumina  or  clay   - 
Oxide  of  iron 
Water  .... 


R  Constituent*  of  ike  cement. 
Lime    - 
Magnesia      - 

Alumina  or  clay   ... 
Oxide  of  iron        - 


Nal. 


65*7 


0-5 
6-0 
1-6 
18-0  ■ 
66 


1-2 


55-4 


86-0 
8*6 


Nal 


61*6 


6*0 

15-0 
4*8 
80 
6-6 


54-0 


81-0 
15*0 


No.  8. 


56*0 


88-0 
18-0 


No.  4. 


No.  6. 


829 


48 

13-0 
trace 


68-8 

1-5 

11-6 

14-0 
5-7 

94 


56-6 

11 

2V0 

18-7 


No.  1.  English  cement-stone,  analyzed  by  Berthier;  No.  2.  Boulogne  stone,  by  Dra- 
piex ;  No.  3.  English  ditto,  by  Davy ;  No.  4.  reniform  limestone  nodules  from  Arkona, 
by  Huhnefeld;  No.  5.  cement-stone  of  Avallon,  by  Dumas. 

In  England  the  stones  are  calcined  in  shaft-kilns,  or  sometimes  in  mound  kilns,  then 
ground,  sifted,  and  packed  in  casks.  The  color  of  the  powder  is  dark-brown-red.  When 
made  into  a  thick  paste  with  water,  it  absorbs  little  of  it,  evolves  hardly  any  heat,  and 
soon  indurates.  It  is  mixed  with  sharp  sand  in  various  proportions,  immediately  before 
using  it;  and  is  employed  in  all  marine  and  river  embankments,  for  securing  the  seams 
of  stene  or  brick  floors  or  arches  from  the  percolation  of  moisture,  and  also  for  facing 
waDs  to  protect  them  from  damp. 

The  cement  of  PouHly  is  prepared  from  a  Jurassic  (secondary)  limestone,  which  con- 
tains 39  per  cent  of  silica,  with  alumina,  magnesia,  and  iron  oxyde.  Vicat  forms  a  fac- 
titious Roman  cement  by  making  bricks  with  a  pasty  mixture  of  4  parts  of  chalk,  and  1 
part  of  dry  day,  drying,  burning,  and  grinding  them.  River 'sand  must  be  added  to  this. 
powder;  and  even  with  this  addition,  its  efficacy  is  somewhat  doubtful;  though  it  has, 
sbr  want  of  a  better  substitute,  been  much  employed  at  Paris. 

The  cement  of  Dihl  consists  of  porcelain  or  salt-glaze  potsherds  ground  fine,  and 
mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil. 

HamehVs  mastic  or  lithic  paint  to  cover  the  facades  of  brick  buildings,  &c,  is  com- 
posed of  50  measures  of  silicious  sand,  50  of  lime-marl,  and  9  of  litharge  or  red-lead 
ground  up  with  linseed  oil. 

Professor  Kuhhnaun,  of  Lisle,  obtained  a  patent  in  April,  1841,  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Newton,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  lime-cement  and  artificial 
stone ;  and  of  which  he  gave  me  a  sample,  possessed  of  a  hardness  and  solidity  fit  for 
the  sculptor. 

In  operating  by  the  dry  method,  instead  of  calcining  the  limestone  with  sand  and 
clay  alone,  as  has  been  hitherto  commonly  practised,  this  inventor  introduces  a  small 
quantity  of  soda,  or,  preferably,  potash,  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  carbonate,  or  muriate; 
salts  susceptible  of  forming  silicates  when  the  earthy  mixture  is  calcined.  The  alkaline 
salt,  equal  in  weight  to  about  one-fifth  that  of  the  lime,  is  introduced  in  solution  among 
the  earths. 

All  sorts  of  lime  are  made  hydraulic,  in  the  humid  way,  by  mixing  slaked  lime  with 
notations  of  common  alum  or  sulphate  of  alumina ;  but  the  best  method  consists  in  em- 
ploying a  solution  of  the  silicate  of  potash,  called  liquor  of  flints,  or  soluble  glass,  to 
mix  in  with  the  lime,  or  lime  and  clay.  An  hydraulic  cement  may  also  be  made  which 
will  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  architectural  ornaments,  by  making  a  paste  of  pul- 
reexasd  ehalk,  with  a  solution  of  the  silicate  of  potash.  The  said  liquor  of  flints  like- 
wise gives  ehalk  and  plaster  a  stony  hardness,  by  merely  soaking  them  in  it,  after  they 
are  cut  or  moulded  to  a  proper  shape.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  they  get  progressively 
nadnreted  Superficial  hardness  may  be  readily  procured  by  washing  over  the  surface 
os*  chalk,  4c,  with  liquor  of  flints,  by  means  of  a  brush.  Tnis  method  affords  an  easy 
and  elegant  method  of  giving  a  stony  crust  to  plastered  walls  and  ceilings  of  apart- 
ments; as  also  to  statues  and  busts,  cast  in  gypsum,  mixed  with  chalk. 

Hie  essential  constituents  of  every  good  hydraulic  mortar  are  caustic  lime  and 
sitca;  and  the  hardening  of  this  compound  under  water  consists  mainly  in  a  chemical 
l  of  these  two  constituents  through  the  agency  of  the  water,  producing  a 
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hydrated  silicate  of  lime.  But  such  mortars  may  contain  other  bases  besides  lime,  as 
for  example  clay  and  magnesia,  whence  double  silicates  of  great  solidity  are  formed ; 
on  which  account  dolomite  is  a  good  ingredient  of  these  mortars.  But  the  silica  must 
be  in  a  peculiar  state  for  these  purposes ;  namely,  capable  of  affording  a  gelatinous 
paste  with  acids;  and  if  not  so  already,  it  must  be  brought  into  this  condition,  by  cal- 
cining it  along  with  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline  earth,  at  a  blight  red  heat,  when  it  will 
dissolve,  and  gelatinize  in  acids.  Quartsoze  sand,  however  fine  its  powder  may  be, 
will  form  no  water  mortar  with  lime;  but  if  the  powder  be  ignited  with  the  lime,  it 
then  becomes  fit  for  hydraulic  work.  Ground  felspar  or  clay  forms  with  slaked  lime 
no  water  cement ;  but  when  they  are  previously  calcined  along  with  the  lime,  the 
mixture  becomes  capable  of  hardening  under  water. 

The  mastic  called  Hamdin\  and  so  much  employed  in  London,  is  composed  of  ground 
Portland  stone  (roe  stone),  sand  and  litharge  in  the  proportion  of  62  of  the  first,  85  of 
the  second,  and  3  of  the  third,  in  100  parts;  but  other  proportions  will  also  answer 
the  purpose.  I  find  that  chalk  will  not  make  a  good  mastic ;  being  too  compact  to 
permit  the  air  to  insinuate  between  the  pores,  and  to  produce  the  concretion  of  the 
unseed  oil,  with  which  the  above  mixture  is  worked  up  and  applied.  This  mastic  soon 
acquires  great  hardness,  and  is  totally  impervious  to  water.  The  surface  to  which  it 
is  to  be  applied  must  be  dry,  and  smeared  over  with  linseed  oil.  Considerable  dexterity 
is  required  to  make  good  work  with  it.  The  fine  dust  of  sandstone  alone,  mixed  witn 
10  or  12  per  cent  of  litharge  and  7  per  cent  of  linseed  oil,  forms  an  excellent  mastic 

Limestone,  which  contains  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  clay,  comports  itself  after  cal- 
cination, if  all  the  carbonic  acijl  be  expelled,  just  as  pure  limestone  would  da  When 
it  is  less  strongly  burned,  it  affords,  however,  a  mass  which  hardens  pretty  speedily 
in  water.  If  the  argillaceous  proportion  of  a  marl  amounts  to  18  or  20  per  cent,  it  still 
will  slake  with  water,  but  it  will  absorb  less  of  it,  and  forms  a  tolerably  good  hydrau- 
lic mortar,  especially  if  a  little  good  Roman  cement  be  added  to  it  When  the  pro- 
portion of  clay  is  25  or  80  per  cent  after  burning,  it  beats  but  little  with  water,  nor 
does  it  slake  well,  and  must  therefore  be  ground  by  stampers  or  an  edge  millstone, 
when  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  mortar.  This  kind  of  marl  yields  commonly  the  best 
water  cement  without  other  addition.  Should  the  quantity  of  clay  be  increased 
farther,  as  up  to  40  per  cent,  the  compound  will  not  Dear  a  high  or  long-continued 
heat  without  being  spoiled  for  making  hydraulic  mortar  after  grinding  to  powder. 
When  more  strongly  calcined,  it  forms  a  vitriform  substance,  and  should,  after  being 
pulverized,  be  mixed  up  with  good  lime,  to  make  a  water  mortar.  If  the  marls,  in 
an}7  locality,  differ  much  in  their  relative  proportions  of  lime  and  alumina,  as  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  the  use  of  my  lime-proof  apparatus  (see  Appendix),  then  the 
several  kinds  should  be  mixed  in  such  due  proportions  as  to  produce  the  most 
speedily  setting,  and  most  highly  indurating  hydraulic  cement  Bee  Sons,  Analysis 
of. 

MOSAIC  GOLD.  For  the  composition  of  this  peculiar  alloy  of  copper  and  sine, 
called  also  Or-molu,  Messrs.  Parker  and  Hamilton  obtained  a  patent  in  November,  1825. 
Equal  quantities  of  copper  and  zinc  are  to  be  "  melted  at  the  lowest  temperature  that 
copper  will  fuse,"  which  being  stirred  together  so  as  to  produce  a  perfect  admixture  of 
the  metals,  a  further  quantity  of  zinc  is  added  in  small  portions,  until  the  alloy  in  the 
meltin?  pot  becomes  of  the  color  required.  If  the  temperature  of  the  copper  be  too  high, 
a  portion  of  the  zinc  will  fly  off  in  vapor,  and  the  result  will  be  merely  spelter  or  hard 
solder ;  but  if  the  operation  be  carried  on  at  as  low  a  heat  as  possible,  the  alloy  wfll 
assume  first  a  brassy  yellow  color;  then,  by  the  introduction  of  small  portions  of  zinc,  it 
will  take  a  purple  or  violet  hue,  and  will  ultimately  become  perfectly  white ;  which  is 
the  appearance  of  the  proper  compound  in  its  fused  state.  This  alloy  may  be  poured 
into  ingots ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  its  character  when  re-melted,  it  should  be 
cast  directly  into  the  figured  moulds.  The  patentees  claim  the  exclusive  right  of  com- 
pounding a  metal  consisting  of  from  52  to  56  parts  of  zinc  out  of  100. 

Mosaic  go/d,  the  aurum  tmtwtwn  of  the  old  chemists,  is  a  sulphuret  of  tin. 

MOSAIC.  (MosaiqWy  Fr.  ;  Mosaisrh,  Germ.)  There  are  several  kinds  of  mosaic, 
btit  all  of  them  consist  in  imbedding  fragments  of  different  colored  substances,  usually 
glass  or  stones,  in  a  cement,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  picture.  The  beautiful  cha- 
pel of  Saint  Lawrence  in  Florence,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Medici,  has  been 
great  1>  admired  by  artists,  on  account  of  the  vast  multitude  of  precious  marbles,  jaspers, 
agate*,  nvant urines,  malachites,  &c,  applied  in  mosaic  upon  its  walls.  The  detailed 
discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  to  a  treatise  upon  the  fine  arts. 

MOTH  PR  OF  PEARL  (Nacre  de  Perle*,  Fr. ;  PerUn  mutter,  Germ.)  is  the  hard, 
silvery,  brilliant  internal  layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells,  particularly  oysters,  which 
is  often  variegated  with  changing  purple  and  azure  colors.  The  large  oysters  of  the 
Indian  seas  alone  secrete  this  coat  of  sufficient  thickness  to  render  their  shells  available 
to  the  purposes  of  manufactures.  The  genus  of  shell  fish  called  pentadin*  furnishes 
the  finest  pearls,  as  well  as  mother  of  pearl ;  it  is  found  in  greatest  perfection  round  the 
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coasts  of  Ceylon,  near  Orraus  in  the  Persian  Gul£  at  Cape  Comorin,  and  among  some 
of  the  Australian  seas.  The  brilliant  hues  of  mother  of  pearl  do  not  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  substance,  but  upon  its  structure.  The  microscopic  wrinkles  or  furrows 
which  run  across  the  surface  of  every  slice,  act  upon  the  reflected  light  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  the  chromatic  effect ;  for  Sir  David  Brewster  has  shown,  that  if  we  take,  with 
very  fine  black  wax,  or  with  the  fusible  alloy  of  D'Arcet,  an  impression  of  mother  of  pearl, 
it  will  possess  the  iridescent  appearance.  Mother  of  pearl  is  very  delicate  to  work, 
but  it  may  be  fashioned  by  saws,  files,  and  drills,  with  the  aid  sometimes  of  a  corrosive 
acid,  such  as  the  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic;  and  it  is  polished  by  colcothar  of  vitrioL 

MOTHER- WATER  is  the  name  of  the  liquid  which  remains  after  all  the  salts  that 
will  regularly  crystallize  have  been  extracted,  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  from  any  saline 
solution. 

MOUNTAIN  SOAP  (Savon  de  moniagne,  Fr. ;  Bergseife,  Germ.)  is  a  tender  mineral, 
soft  to  the  touch,  which  assumes  a  greasy  lustre  when  rubbed,  and  falls  to  pieces  in  water. 
It  consists  of  silica  44,  alumina  26*5,  water  20*5,  oxyde  of  iron  8,  lime  0*5.  It  occurs  in 
beds,  alternating  with  different  sorts  of  clay,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  at  Billin  in  Bohemia, 
A*.    It  has  been  often,  but  improperly,  confounded  with  steatite. 

MTJCIC  ACID  (Jcide  mucique,  Fr. ;  SchUimaaurt,  Germ.)  is  the  same  as  the  saclactic 
acid  of  Schecle,  and  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  one  part  of  gum  arabic,  sugar  of  milk, 
or  pectic  acid,  with  twice  or  thrice  their  weight  of  nitric  acid.  It  forms  white  granular 
crystals,  and  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts. 

MUCILAGE  is  a  solution  in  water  of  gummy  matter  of  any  kind. 

MUFFLE  is  the  earthenware  case  or  box,  in  the  assay  furnaces,  for  receiving  the 
cupels,  and  protecting  them  from  being  disturbed  by  the  fuel.  See  Assay  and 
Furnace. 

MUNDIC  is  the  name  of  copper  pyrites  among  English  miners. 

MUNJEET  is  a  kind  of  madder  crown  in  several  parts  of  India. 

MURIATIC  or  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID ;  anciently  marine  acid,  and  tpirit  of  salt. 
{jieidt  hydrochlorique,  and  Chlorhydrique,  Fr. ;  Salzsaiire,  Germ.)  This  acid  is  now  extract- 
ed from  sea-salt,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  moderate  heat ;  but  it  was  originally 
obtained  from  the  salt  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  it  and  of  common  clay  to  ignition  in  an 
earthen  retort.  The  acid  gas  which  exhales,  is  rapidly  condensed  by  water.  100  cubic 
inches  of  water  are  capable  of  absorbing  no  less  than  48,000  cubic  inches  of  the  acid 
ca>,  whereby  the  liquid  acquires  a  specific  gravity  of  1*2109  ;  and  a  volume  of  142  cubic 
inches.  This  vast  condensation  is  accompanied  with  a  great  production  of  heat,  whence 
it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  artificial  refrigeration,  especially  if  so  strong  an  acid  as  the 
above  is  to  be  prepared.  In  general,  the  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  has  a  specific  gravity 
varying  from  1*15  to  1*20;  and  contains,  for  the  most  part,  considerably  less  than  40 
parts  by  weight  of  acid  gas  in  the  hundred.  The  above  stronger  acid  contains  42*68  per 
cent,  by  weight;  for  since  a  eubic  inch  of  water,  which  weighs  252*5  grains,  has 
absorbed  480  cubic  inches  =  188  grains  of  gas ;  and  252  5  -f  188  =  440-5 ;  then 
440-5  :  188  : :  100  :  42*68.  In  general  a  very  good  approximation  may  be  found  to  the 
per  eentage  of  real  muriatic  acid,  in  any  liquid  sample,  by  multiplying  the  decimal 
figures  of  the  specific  gravity  by  200.  Thus  for  example,  at  1-162  we  shall  have  by 
this  rule  0*162  X  200  =  32*4,  for  the  quantity  of  gas  in  100  parts  of  the  liquid.  Muriatic 
acid  gas  consists  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  combined,  without  condensation,  in  equal  vol- 
ume*.    Its  specific  gravity  is  1*247,  air  =.  1*000. 

By  sealing  up  muriate  of  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid,  apart,  in  a  strong  glass  tube  re- 
curved, and  then  causing  them  to  act  on  each  other,  Sir  H.  Davy  procured  liquid  muriatic 
acid.  He  justly  observes,  that  the  generation  of  elastic  substances  in  close  vessels,  either 
with  or  without  heat,  offers  much  more  powerful  means  of  approximating  their  molecules 
than  those  dependant  on  the  application  of  cold,  whether  natural  or  artificial ;  for  as  gases 
diminish  only  — i-  in  volume  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  beginning  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  a  very  slight  condensation  only  can  be  produced  by  the  most  powerful 
freezing  mixtures,  not  half  as  much  as  would  result  from  the  application  of  a  strong 
flame  to  one  part  of  a  glass  tube,  the  other  part  being  of  ordinary  temperature ;  and  when 
attempts  are  made  to  condense  gases  into  liquids  by  sudden  mechanical  compression,  the 
heal  instantly  generated  presents  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  experiment; 
whereas  in  the  compression  resulting  from  their  slow  generation  in  close  vessels,  if  the 
process  be  conducted  with  common  precautions,  there  is  no  source  of  difficulty  or  danger; 
and  it  may  be  easily  assisted  by  artificial  cold,  in  cases  where  gases  approach  near  to 
that  point  of  compression  and  temperature  at  which  they  become  vapors. — PAiZ.  Trant. 
1823. 

The  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  has  usually  a  yellowish  tinge,  but  when  chemically  pure 
it  is  colorless.  It  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  emitting  a  corrosive  vapor  of  a  peculiar 
smelL  The  characteristic  test  of  muriatic  acid  in  the  most  dilute  state,  is  nitrate  of  silver, 
whka  causes  a  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 

The  preparation  of  this  acid  upon  the  great  scale  is  frequently  effected  in  this  country 
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by  acting  upon  sea-salt  in  hemispherical  iron  pots,  or  in  cast-iron  cylinders,  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid ;  taking  6  parts  of  the  salt  to  5  of  the  acid.  The  month  of  the 
pot  may  be  covered  with  a  slab  of  silicious  freestone,  perforated  with  two  holes  of  about 
two  inches  in  diameter  each,  into  the  one  of  which  the  acid  is  poured  bv  a  funnel  in 
successive  portions,  and  into  the  other  a  bent  glass,  or  stone-ware  tube,  is  fixed,  for  con- 
ducting the  disengaged  muriatic  gas  into  a  series  of  large  globes  of  bottle  glass,  one- 
third  filled  with  water,  and  laid  on  a  sloping  sand-bed.  A  week  is  commonly  employed 
for  working  off  each  pot ;  no  heat  being  applied  to  it  till  the  second  day. 

The  decomposition  of  sea-salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  was  at  one  time  carried  on  by  some 
French  manufacturers  in  large  leaden  pans,  10  feet  long,  5  feet  broad,  and  a  foot  deep, 
covered  with  sheets  of  lead,  and  luted.  The  disengaged  acid  gas  was  made  to  circulate 
in  a  conduit  of  glazed  bricks,  nearly  650  yards  long,  where  it  was  condensed  by  a  sheet 
of  water  exceedingly  thin,  which  flowed  slowly  in  the  opposite  direction  of  the  gas  down 
a  slope  of  1  in  200.  At  the  end  of  this  canal  nearest  the  apparatus,  the  muriatic  acid 
was  as  strong  as  possible,  and  pretty  pure ;  but  towards  the  other  end,  the  water  was 
hardly  acidulous.  The  condensing  part  of  this  apparatus  was  therefore  tolerably  com- 
plete j  but  as  the  decomposition  of  tbe  salt  could  not  be  finished  in  the  leaden  pans,  the 
acid  mixture  had  to  be  drawn  out  of  them,  in  order  to  be  completely  decomposed  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  j  in  this  way  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  muriatic  acid  was  losL 
And  besides,  the  great  quantity  of  gas  given  off  during  the  emptying  of  the  lead-chambers 
was  apt  to  smTocate  the  workmen,  or  seriously  injured  their  lungs,  causing  severe 
hemoptysis.  The  employment  of  muriatic  acid  is  fco  inconsiderable,  und  the  loss  of  it 
incurred  in  the  preceding  process  is  of  so  little  consequence,  that  subsequently,  both  in 
France  and  in  England,  sulphate  of  soda,  for  the  soda  manufacture,  J|&s  been  procured 
with  the  dissipation  of  the  muriatic  acid  in  the  air.  In  the  method  more  latelv  resorted 
to,  the  gaseous  products  are  discharged  into  extensive  vaults,  where  currents  of  water 
condense  them  and  carry  them  off  into  the  river.  The  surrounding  vegetation  is  thereby 
saved  in  some  measure  from  being  burned  up,  an  accident  which  was  previously  sure  to 
happen  when  fogs  precipitated  the  floating  gases  upon  the  ground.  At  Newcastle, 
Liverpool,  and  Marseilles,  where  the  consumption  of  muriatic  acid  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  manufacture  of  soda,  this  process  is  now  practised  upon  a  vast  scale. 

The  apparatus  for  condensing  muriatic  acid  gas  has  been  modified  and  changed,  of 
late  years,  in  many  different  ways. 

Th*  Bastringue  ajtparatus.  At  the  end  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  (see  Copfe*, 
smelting  of,  and  Soda,  manufactdbe  of,)  a  rectangular  lead  trough  or  pan,  about  1  foot 
deep,  of  a  width  equal  to  that  of  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  that  is,  about  5  feet  wide, 
and  6|  feet  long,  is  incased  in  masonry,  having  its  upper  edges  covered  with  cast-iron 
plates  or  fire  tiles,  and  placed  upon  a  level  with  the  passage  of  the  flame,  as  it  escapes 
from  the  reverberatory.  The  arch  which  covers  that  pan  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
roof  of  the  reverberatory,  and  is  of  the  same  height.  The  flame  which  proceeds  from 
the  furnace  containing  the  mixture  of  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  escape  between 
the  vault  and  the  surface  of  the  iron  plates  or  fire  tiles,  through  a  passage  only  4  inches 
in  height.  When  the  burned  air  and  vapors  reach  the  extremity  of  the  pan,  they  are 
reflected  downwards,  and  made  to  return  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  in  a  flue,  which 
is  afterwards  divided  so  as  to  lead  the  smoke  into  two  lateral  flues,  which  terminate  in 
the  chimney.  The  pan  is  thus  surrounded  as  it  were  with  the  heat  and  flame  discharged 
from  the  reverberatory  furnace.  See  Evaporation.  A  door  is  opened  near  the  end  of 
the  pan,  for  introducing  the  charge  of  sea-salt,  amounting  to  12  bags  of  2  cwts.  each,  or 
24  cwts.  This  door  is  then  luted  on  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  for  every  100  parts  of  salt, 
110  «if  sulphuric  acid  are  poured  in,  of  specific  gravity  1*594,  containing  57  per  cent,  of 
dry  acid.  This  acid  is  introduced  through  a  funnel  inserted  in  the  roof  of  the  furnace. 
Decomposition  ensues,  muriatic  acid  gas  mingled  with  steam  is  disengaged,  and  is  con* 
ducted  through  4  stone-ware  tubes  into  tbe  refrigerators,  where  it  is  finally  condensed. 
These  refrigerators  consist  of  large  stone-ware  carboys,  called  deme-jtans  in  France,  to 
the  number  of  7  or  8  for  each  pipe,  and  arranged  so  that  the  neck  of  the  one  communi- 
cates with  the  body  of  the  other ;  thus  the  gas  must  traverse  the  whole  series,  and  gets 
in  a  good  measure  condensed  by  the  water  in  them,  before  reaching  the  last. 

When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  door  opposite  the  pan  is  opened,  and  the  residuum 
in  it  is  discharged,  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  magma,  upon  a  square  bed  of  bricks,  exterior 
to  the  furnace.  This  paste  speedily  concretes  on  cooling,  and  is  then  broken  into  frag- 
ments and  carried  to  the  soda  manufactory.  The  immense  quantity  of  gas  exhaled  in 
discharging  the  pan,  renders  this  part  of  the  operation  very  painful  to  the  workmen ; 
and  wasteful  in  reference  to  the  production  of  muriatic  acid.  The  difficulty  of  luting 
securely  the  cast-iron  plates  or  fire  tiles  which  cover  the  pan,  the  impossibility  of  com- 
pleting  the  decomposition  of  the  salt,  since  the  residuum  must  be  run  off  in  a  liquid 
state,  finally,  the  damage  sustained  by  the  melting  and  corrosion  of  the  lead,  &c.,  axe 
among  the  causes  *hy  no  more  than  80  or  90  parts  of  muriatic  acid  at  1-170  are  collected, 
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equivalent  to  25  per  cent,  of  real  acid  for  every  100  of  salt  employed,  instead  of  much 
more  than  doable  that  quantity,  which  it  may  be  made  to  yield  oy  a  well  conducted 
eaeuieal  process. 

The  cylinder  apparatus  is  now  much  esteemed  by  many  manufacturers.  Fig.  982 
represents,  in  transverse  section,  a  bench  of  iron  oylinder  retorts,  as  built  up  in  a  proper 
faraace  lor  producing  muriatic  acid ;  Mid  Jig.  988,  a  longitudinal  section  of  one  retort 


with  one  of  its  carboys  of  condensation,     a  is  the  grate ;  b,  a  fireplace,  in  which  two 
ima  cylinders,  e  e,  are  set  alongside  of  each  other.     They  are  5|  feet  long,  20  inches  in 

diameter,  about  J  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  take  1*6  cwts.  of 
salt  for  a  charge  ;  d  ie  the  ash- 
pit ;  e,  e,  are  cast-iron  lids,  for 
closing  both  ends  of  the  cylin- 
ders ;  /  is  a  tube  in  the  pos- 
terior lid,  for  pouring  in  the 
sulphuric  acid?  g  is  another 
tube,  in  the  anterior  lid,  for 
the  insertion  of  the  bent  pipe 
of  hard  glazed  stone-ware  h; 

dw  jfmmff/A  /^-s-il \     *  **  a  three-necked  stone-ware 
jjmWffllm            r^r^y    carboy;  k  is  a  tube  of  safety; 
r=^Kf/Wmm>            \ — J  E=l    U  a  *u b®  °f  communication  with 
J?zr        n    ^^dM.  /       w/m           *—*—      ^    the  second  carboy ;  m  m»  m  wi, 

are  the  flues  leading  to  the 
chimney  n. 

After  the  salt  has  been  introduced,  and  the  fire  kindled,  83}  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  spec.  grav.  1*80,  should  be  slowly  poured  into  the  cylinder 
through  a  lead  funnel,  with  a  syphon-formed  pipe.  The  three- necked  carboys  may  be 
either  placed  in  a  series  for  each  retort,  like  a  range  of  Wbulfe's  bottles,  or  all  the  carboys 
of  the  front  range  may  be  placed  in  communication  with  one  another,  while  the  last  car- 
boy at  one  end  is  joined  to  the  first  of  the  second  range ;  and  thus  in  succession.  They 
must  be  half  filled  with  cold  water ;  and  when  convenient,  those  of  the  front  row  at 
least,  shook!  be  plunged  in  an  oblong  trough  of  running  water.  The  acid  which  con- 
denses in  the  carboys  of  that  row  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  contaminated  with  sulphuric 
Mid,  muriate  of  iron,  or  even  sulphate  of  soda ;  but  that  in  the  second  and  third  will  be 
found  to  be  pure.  In  this  way  100  parts  of  sea-salt  will  yield  130  parts  of  muriatic  acid, 
ot  spec.  grav.  1*19 ;  while  the  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  retort  will  afford  from  208  to  210 
of  that  salt  in  crystals. 

It  is  proper  to  heat  all  the  parts  of  the  cylinders  equably,  to  ensure  the  simultaneous 
decomposition  of  the  salt,  and  to  protect  it  from  the  acid ;  for  the  hotter  the  iron,  and  the 
itronger  the  acid,  the  less  erosion  ensues. 

Some  manufacturers,  with  the  view  of  saving  fuel  by  the  construction  of  their  furnaces, 
oppose  to  the  flame  as  many  obstacles  as  they  can,  and  make  it  perform  numerous  circula- 
tion round  the  cylinders ;  but  this  system  is  bad,  and  does  not  even  eflect  the  desired 
economy,  because  the  passages,  being  narrow,  impair  the  draught,  and  become  speedily 
dtoked  up  with  the  soot,  which  would  be  burned  profitably  in  a  freer  space;  the  decom- 
position also,  being  unequally  performed,  is  less  perfect,  and  the  cylinders  are  more  in- 
jured.   It  is  better  to  make  the  flame  envelope  at  once  the  body  of  the  cylinder ;  after 
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which  it  may  circulate  beneath  the  vault,  in  order  to  give  out  a  portion  of  its  caloric, 
before  it  escapee  at  the  chimney. 

The  fire  should  be  briskly  kindled,  but  lowered  as  soon  as  the  distillation  commences ; 
and  then  continued  moderate  till  the  evolution  of  gas  diminishes,  when  it  must  be 
heated  somewhat  strongly  to  finish  the  decomposition.  The  iron  door  is  now  removed 
to  extract  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  to  recommence  another  operation.  This  sulphate 
ought  to  be  white  aud  uniform,  exhibiting  in  its  fracture  no  undecomposed  sea-salt 

Liquid  muriatic  acid  has  a  very  sour  corrosive  taste,  a  pungent  suffocating  smell,  and 
acts  very  powerfully  upon  a  vast  number  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  substances. 
It  is  much  employed  for  making  many  metallic  solutions ;  and  in  combination  with  nitric 
acid,  it  forms  the  aqua  re gia  of  the  alchemists,  so  called  from  its  property  of  dissolving 
gold. 

Table  of  Muiiatic  Acid,  by  Dr.  Ure. 
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In  treating  of  soda,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  formation  of  muri- 
atic acid ;  aud  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  that  operation 
here.  The  purest  commercial  muriatic  acid  commonly  contains  sulphureous  acid  in 
considerable  quantity,  which  unfits  it  for  many  purposes,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
guarded  against;  but  more  than  this,  when  made  from  sulphuric  acid  containing  ar- 
senic, it  is  invariably  contaminated  with  that  poisonous  substance,  and  hence,  those 
persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  what  is  called  digestive  bread,  by  an  admix- 
ture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  muriatic  acid  with  the  flour  they  employ,  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  going  to  none  but  the  most  respectable  sources  for  their  acid ;  as  an  enormous 
amount  of  rough  muriatic  acid  is  constantly  passing  through  the  market  positively 
loaded  with  arsenious  impurity.  For  the  same  reason,  as  chloride  of  lime  is  manufac- 
tured from  the  acid,  it  must  be  regarded  with  a  cautious  eye ;  as,  during  the  action  of 
such  muriatic  acid  upon  peroxide  of  manganese,  a  highly  volatile  chloride  of  arsenio 
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-pomes  off  with  the  chlorine  gas,  and  is  condensed  like  it  by  the  lime.  Since,  however, 
this,  in  the  end,  becomes  arsenite  of  lime,  a  salt  almost  insoluble  in  water,  the  tendency 
to  mischief  is  greatly  diminished.  Nevertheless,  as  in  some  medico-legal  works  it  is 
recommended  to  sprinkle  cadaverous  exhumations  with  chloride  of  lime,  the  ends  of 
justice  may  easily  oe  perverted  or  prevented,  if  due  care  be  not  employed  to  ascertain 
beforehand  that  the  chloride  of  lime  is  pure.  Very  little  indeed  of  that  to  be  met  with 
in  commerce  will  bear  a  careful  analytical  investigation. 

MURIATES  were,  till  the  great  chemical  era  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  researches  upon  chlo- 
rine, considered  to  be  compounds  of  an  un decompounded  acid,  the  muriatic,  with  the 
different  bases ;  but  he  proved  them  to  be,  in  reality,  compounds  of  chlorine  with  the 
metals.  They  are  all,  however,  still  known  in  commerce  by  their  former  appellation. 
The  only  muriates  much  used  in  the  manufactures  are,  Muriate  of  ammonia  or  Sal-Am- 
mohiac;  muriaUd  peroxide  of  mercury,  Mercury,  bichloride  of;  muriate  of  $oa\  or  chlo- 
ride of  eodturn,  see  Salt;  muriate  of  tin,  see  Calico-Painting  and  Tin  ;  Bubmuriate  of 
mercury  or  Calomel. 

MUSK  (Muse,  Fr. ;  Moecktu,  Germ.) ;  is  a  peculiar  aromatic  substance,  found  in  a 
sac  between  the  navel  and  the  parts  of  generation  of  a  small  male  quadruped  of  the 
deer  kind,  called  by  Linnseus  Moeckue  moeckifcrue,  which  inhabits  Tonquin  and  Thibet 
The  color  of  musk  is  blackish-brown;  it  is  lumpy  or  granular,  somewhat  like  dried 
•  blood,  with  which  substance,  indeed,  it  is  often  adulterated.  The  intensity  of  its  smell 
is  almost  the  only  criterion  of  its  genuineness.  When  thoroughly  dried  it  becomes 
nearly  scentless ;  but  it  recovers  its  odor  when  slightly  moistened  with  water  of  am- 
monia. The  Tonquin  musk  is  most  esteemed.  It  comes  to  us  in  small  bags  covered 
with  a  reddish-brown  hair;  the  bag  of  the  Thibet  musk  is  covered  with  a  silvery-gray 
hair.  All  the  analyses  of  musk  hitherto  made  teach  little  or  nothing  concerning  its 
active  or  essential  constituent  It  is  used  in  medicines,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  a  great 
many  perfumes. 

The  musk  deer,  from  the  male  of  which  animal  species  the  bag  containing  this  valu- 
able drug  is  obtained,  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  Kirgesian  and  Langorian  steppes  of 
the  Altai,  on  the  river  Irtish,  extending  eastwards  as  far  as  the  river  Jennu  and  hake 
Baikal ;  and  generally  of  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Asia,  between  30°  and  60°  of  N.  Lat 
Two  distinct  kinds  of  musk  are  known  in  commerce,  tlie  first  being  the  Chinese  Ton- 
quin, Thibetian  or  Oriental,  and  the  Siberian  or  Russian.  The  Chinese  is  regarded  by 
tVr.  Goebel  as  the  result  of  ingenious  adulterations  of  the  genuine  article  by  that  c nifty 
people.  The  Russian  musk  is  genuine,  the  bags  never  being  opened,  are  consequent  ,y 
never  sewn,  nor  artificially  closed,  like  those  imported  into  London  from  China.  The 
former  is  sometimes  so  fresh,  that  moisture  may  be  expressed  from  the  bag  by  cutting 
through  its  fleshy  side.  The  interior  mass  is  frequently  of  a  soft  and  pappy  consist- 
ence ;  but  the  surface  of  the  bag  is  perfectly  dry.  The  Chinese  bags  are  found  invari- 
ably to  have  been  opened  and  again  glued  together,  more  or  less  neatly ;  though 
sometimes  the  stitches  of  the  sewing  are  manifest  Mr.  Dryssen,  an  eminent  merchant 
at  St  Petersburgh,  states  that  during  the  many  years  he  has  been  in  the  trade,  al- 
though he  has  received  at  a  time  from  100  to  200  ounces  from  London,  yet  in  no  case 
whatever  has  he  met  with  a  bag  which  had  not  been  opened,  and  closed  with  more  or 
leas  ingenuity.  The  genuine  contents  seem  to  have  been  first  removed,  modified,  and 
replaced.  M.  Guibourt  gives  the  following  as  the  constituents  of  a  Chinese  musk  bag : 
1,  water;  2,  ammonia;  3,  solid  fat  or  stearinc;  4,  liquid  fat  or  elaine;  5,  cholesterine; 
6,  acid  oil,  combined  with  ammonia;  7,  volatile  oil;  8-10,  hydrochlorates  of  ammonia, 
potaasa,  and  lime;  11,  an  undetermined  acid;  12,  gelatine;  18,  albumen;  14,  fibrine; 
15,  carbonaceous  matter,  soluble  in  water;  16,  calcareous  salt;  17,  carbonate  of  lime; 
18,  hairs  and  sand. 

From  June  1841  to  June  1842,  a  duty  of  td,  per  oz.  was  paid  at  the  port  of  London 
aline  upon  969  ounces  of  musk.  The  prices  of  grain  musk  of  the  best  quality  (the 
matter  without  the  bag)  varies  from  60s.  to  95s.  per  oz. 

There  is  a  superior  musk  imported  now  from  the  United  States,  which  is  nearly  free 
from  the  carbonate  of  lime,  so  abundant  in  the  bags  of  the  Siberian  musk. 

MUSLIN,  is  a  fine  cotton  fabric,  used  for  ladies'  robes;  which  is  worn  either  white, 
dyed,  or  printed. 

MUSQUET.  It  is  now  twenty-two  years  since  the  Hon.  Board  of  Ordnance,  with 
the  view  of  introducing  the  use  of  percussion  fire-arms  into  the  British  Army,  em- 
ployed me  to  investigate  experimentally  the  best  mode  of  preparing  the  priming  powder 
for  that  purpose.  The  result  oT  these  experiments  was  presented  in  a  report,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  given  under  the  article  Fulminate  in  this  Dictionary.  During 
this  long  interval,  Mr.  Lovell,  inspector  of  small  arms  for  her  Majesty's  service,  and 
director  of  the  Royal  manufactory,  at  Enfield  Chase,  has  directed  his  ingenious  mind 
to  the  construction  of  a  sure,  simple,  and  strong  musquet,  with  which,  under  his  able 
superintendence,  the  whole  of  her  Majesty's  soldiers  are  now  provided.  He  has  also 
VoulL 
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furnished  them  with  a  short*  but  clear  set  of  instructions  for  the  cleaning  and  mam- 
agement  of  these  excellent  arms,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  wood  engraving*  Fix  m  this 
little  work,  the  following  notice  is  copied. 

Fig.  984.  The  barrel,  reduced  to  one-seventh  size,  a,  the  breech ;  b,  the  nipple-seat 
or  lump;  c,  the  back-sight;  d,  the  back  loop;  6,  the  middle  loop;  /,  the  swivel-loop; 
gt  the  front-loop  with  the  bayonet  spring  attached ;  h>  the  front  sight ;  t,  the  muzzle. 

Fig.  985.  The  breech-pin,  half  size ;  a,  the  tang ;  6,  the  neck ;  c,  the  screw  threads  ; 
4  the  nice. 
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Fig.  98a  The  bayonet-spring,  two  ways,  half  size,  a,  the  shank;  ft,  the  neck;  e, 
the  hook ;  rf,  the  mortice. 

Fig.  987.  The  nipple,  full  size.  a,  the  conei  b,  the  squares  f  c,  the  shoulder f  o, 
the  screw-threads  i  e,  the  touch-hole. 
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Ffy.  988.  The  rammer,  reduced  to  one-seventh  size,  a,  the  heed;  b,  the  shell;  e, 
the  screw-threads. 

Fig.  989.  The  lock  outside,  half  size,  a,  the  piste ;  6,  the  cock;  c,  the  tumbler-pin ; 
d,  the  hollow  for  the  nipple  seat 


Fig.  990.    The  lock  inside,  half  size,  showing  all  the  parts  in  their  places  with  the  cock 
town  at  bearer,    a,  the  main-spring;  b,  the  sear-spring;  c,  the  sear;  d,  the  tumbler; 


*,  the  bridle;  /,  the  main-epring;  g,  the  sear-pin;  ft,  the  sear-spring-pin;  i,  the 
bridle-pin. 

MUST  is  the  sweet  juice  of  the  grape. 

MUSTARD  {Mouiardt,  Fr.  j  Sen/,  Germ.)  is  a  plant  which  yields  the  well-known 
seed  used  as  a  condiment  to  food.  M.  Lenormand  gives  the  following  prescription  for 
preparing  mustard  for  the  table. 

With  2  pounds  of  very  fine  flour  of  mustard,  mix  half  an  ounce  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing fresh  plants ;  parsley,  chervil,  celery,  and  tarragon,  along  with  a  clove  of  garlic,  and 
twelve  salt  anchovies,  all  well  minced.  The  whofe  is.  to  be  triturated  with  the  flour  of 
mustard  till  the  mixture  becomes  uniform.  A  little  grape-must  or  sugar  is  to  be  added, 
to  give  the  requisite  sweetness ;  then  one  ounce  of  salt,  with  sufficient  water  to  form  a 
thiaaish  paste  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar.  With  this  paste  the  mustard  pots  being  nearly 
filled,  a  redhot  poker  is  to  be  thrust  down  into  the  contents  of  each,  which  removes  (it 
is  said)  some  of  the  acrimony  of  the  mustard,  and  evaporates  a  little  water,  so  as  to  make 
room  for  pouring  a  little  vinegar  upon  the  surface  of  the  paste.  Such  table  mustard  not 
only  keeps  perfectly  well,  but  improves  with  age. 

The  mode  of  preparing  table  mustard  patented  by  M.  Soyes,  consisted  in  steeping 
mustard  seed  m  twice  its  bulk  of  weak  wood  vinegar  for  eight  days,  then  grinding  the 
whole  into  paste  in  a  mill,  putting  it  into  pots,  and  thrusting  a  redhot  poker  into 
each  of  them. 

MUTAGE  is  a  process  used  in  the  south  of  France  to  arrest  the  progress  of  fermenta- 
tion in  the  must  of  the  grape.  It  consists  either  in  diffusing  sulphurous  acid,  from  burn- 
ing sulphur  matches  in  the  cask  containing  the  must,  or  in  adding  a  little  sulphite  (not 
sulphate)  of  lime  to  it    The  last  is  the  best  process.    See  Fermentation. 

MYR1CINE  is  a  vegetable  principle  which  constitutes  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
tae  weight  of  bees-wax,  being  the  residuum  from  the  solvent  action  of  alcohol  upon  that 
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substance.    It  is  a  grayish-white  solid,  which  may  be  vaporized  almost  without  alter 
ation. 

MYRRH  is  a  gum-resin,  which  occurs  in  tears  of  different  sizes ;  they  are  reddish- 
brown,  semi-transparent,  brittle,  of  a  shining  fracture,  appear  as  if  greasy  under  the 
pestle,  they  have  a  very  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong,  not  disagreeable,  smell. 
Myrrh  flows  from  the  incisions  of  a  tree  not  well  known,  which  grows  in  Arabia  and 
Abyssinia,  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  amyris  or  mimosa.  It  consists  of  resin  and  gum  in 
proportions  stated  by  Pellelier  at  3 1  of  the  former  and  66  of  the  latter  5  but  by  Braconot, 
at  23  and  77.    It  is  used  only  in  medicine. 


N. 

NACARAT  is  a  terra  derived  from  the  Spanish  word  nacar,  which  signifies  mother  of 
pearl ;  and  is  applied  to  a  pale  red  color,  with  an  orange  cast.  See  Calico-printing. 
The  na carat  of  Portugal  or  Sezetta  is  a  crape  or  fine  linen  fabric,  dyed  fugitively  of  the 
above  tint,  which  ladies  rub  upon  their  countenances  to  give  them  a  roseate  hue.  The 
Turks  of  Constantinople  manufacture  the  brightest  red  crapes  of  this  kind.    See  Rouge. 

NAILS,  MANUFACTURE  OF.    (Clou,  Fr. ;  Nagel,  Germ.) 

The  forging  of  nails  was  till  of  late  years  a  handicraft  operation,  and  therefore  belonged 
to  a  book  of  trades,  rather  than  to  a  dictionary  of  arts.  But  several  combinations  of 
machinery  have  been  recently  employed,  under  the  protection  of  patents,  for  making  these 
useful  implements,  with  little  or  no  aid  of  the  human  hand ;  and  these  deserve  to  be 
noticed,  on  account  both  of  their  ingenuity  and  importance. 

As  nails  are  objects  of  prodigious  consumption  in  building  their  block-houses,  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  very  early  turned  their  mechanical  genius  to  good  account  in 
the  construction  of  various  machines  for  making  them.  So  long  since  as  the  year  1810,  it 
appears,  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  their  treasury,  that  they  possessed  a  machine 
which  performed  the  .cutting  and  heading  at  one  operation,  with  such  rapidity  that  it 
could  turn  out  upwards  of  100  nails  per  minute.  "Twenty  years  ago,"  says  the  secretary 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  that  report,  "  some  men,  then  unknown,  and  then  in 
obscurity,  began  by  cutting  slices  out  of  old  hoops,  and,  by  a  common  vice  griping  these 
pieces,  headed  them  with  several  strokes  of  the  hammer.  By  progressive  improvements, 
slitting-mills  were  built,  and  the  shears  and  the  heading  tools  were  perfected ;  yet  much 
labor  and  expense  were  requisite  to  make  nails.  In  a  little  time  Jacob  Perkins,  Jona- 
than Ellis,  and  a  few  others,  put  into  execution  the  thought  of  cutting  and  of  heading  nails 
by  water  power ;  but,  being  more  intent  upon  their  machinery  than  upon  their  pecuniary 
affairs,  they  were  unable  to  prosecute  the  business.  At  different  times  other  men  have 
soent  fortunes  in  improvements  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  more  than  «ne  mil- 
lion of  dollars  has  been  expended ;  but  at  length  these  joint  efforts  are  crowned  with  com- 
plete success,  and  we  are  now  able  to  manufacture,  at  about  one  third  of  the  expense 
that  wrought  nails  can  be  manufactured  for,  nails  which  are  superior  to  them  for  at  least 
three  fourths  of  the  purposes  to  which  nails  are  applied,  and  for  most  of  those  purposes 
they  are  full  as  good.  The  machines  made  use  of  by  Odiornc,  those  invented  by  Jonathan 
Ellis,  and  a  few  others,  present  very  fine  specimens  of  American  genius. 

"  To  northern  carpenters,  it  is  well  known  that  in  almost  all  instances  it  is  unneces- 
sary tc  bore  a  hole  before  driving  a  cut  nail ;  all  that  is  requisite  is,  to  place  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  nail  across  the  grain  of  the  wood  j  it  is  also  true,  that  cut  nails  will  hold  bet- 
ter in  the  wood.  These  qualities  are,  in  some  rough  building  works,  worth  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  article,  which  is  equal  to  the  whole  expense  of  manufacturing. 
For  sheathing  and  drawing,  cut  nails  are  full  as  good  as  wrought  nails ;  only  in  one 
respect  are  the  best  wrought  nails  a  little  superior  to  cut  nails,  and  that  is  where  it  is  ne- 
cessary they  should  be  clinched.  The  manufacture  of  cut  nails  was  born  in  our  country, 
and  has  advanced,  within  its  bosom,  through  all  the  various  stages  of  infancy  to  manhood; 
and  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  be  able,  by  receiving  proper  encouragement,  to  render  them 
superior  to  wrought  nails  in  every  particular. 

"  The  principal  business  of  rolling  and  slitting-mills,  is  rolling  nail  plates ;  they  also 
serve  to  make  nail  rods,  hoops,  tires,  sheet  iron,  and  sheet  copper.  In  this  State  we 
have  not  less  than  twelve. 

"  These  mills  could  roll  and  slit  7000  tons  of  iron  a  year ;  they  now,  it  is  presumed, 
roll  and  slit  each  year  about  3500  tons,  2400  tons  of  which,  probably,  are  cut  up  into 
nails  and  brads,  of  such  a  quality  that  they  are  good  substitutes  for  hammered  nails,  and, 
in  fact,  have  the  preference  with  most  people,  for  the  following  reasons ;  viz.,  on  account 
of  the  sharp  corner  and  true  taper  with  which  cut  nails  are  formed  ;  they  may  he  driven 
into  harder  wood  without  bending  or  breakiag,  or  hazard  of  splitting  the  wood,  by  which 
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the  labor  of  boring  is  saved,  the  nail  one  way  being  of  the  same  breadth  or  thickness  from 
bead  to  point." 

Since  the  year  1820,  the  following  patents  have  been  obtained  in  England  for  making 
nails ;  many  of  them  of  American  origin : — 

Jkrandtr  Law,  September,  1821,  for  nails  and  bolts  for  ships'  fastenings,  made  in  a 
twisted  form,  by  hand  labor. 

Glascott  and  Mitchell,  December,  1823,  for  ship  nails  with  rounded  heads,  by  hand 
labor. 

Wilki  and  Ecroyd,  November,  1825,  for  an  engine  for  cutting  wedge-form  pieces  from 
plates. 

Ledsom  and  /on**,  December  11,  1827,  for  machinery  for  cutting  brads  and  sprigs  from 
plate? ;  it  does  not  form  heads. 

The  first  nail  apparatus  to  which  I  shall  particularly  advert,  is  due  to  Dr.  Church ;  it 
was  patented  in  his  absence  by  his  correspondent,  Mr.  Thomas  Tyndall,  of  Birmingham, 
in  December,  1827.  It  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first  is  a  mode  of  forming  nails,  and 
the  shafts  of  screws,  by  pinchin?  or  pressing  ignited  rods  of  iron  between  indented  rol- 
ler*; the  second  produces  the  threads  on  the  shafts  of  the  screws  previously  pressed. 
The  metallic  rods,  by  being  passed  between  a  pair  of  rollers,  are  rudely  shaped,  and  then 
rat  asunder  between  a  pair  of  shears ;  after  which  they  are  pointed  and  headed,  or  other- 
wise brought  to  their  finished  forms,  by  the  agency  of  dies  placed  in  a  revolving  cylinder. 
The  several  parts  of  the  mechanism  are  worked  by  toothed  wheels,  cams,  and  levers. 
The  second  part  of  Dr.  Church's  invention  consists  of  a  mechanism  for  cutting  the  threads 
of  screws  to  any  degree  of  obliquity  or  form.0 

Mr.  L.  W.  Wright's  (American)  apparatus  should  have  been  mentioned  before  the  pre- 
ceding, as  the  patent  for  H  was  sealed  in  March  of  the  same  year ;  though  an  amended 
patent  was  obtained  in  September,  1828.  Its  object  was  to  form  metal  screws  for  wood. 
I  have  seen  the  machinery,  but  consider  it  much  too  complex  to  be  described  in  the 
present  work. 

Mr.  Edward  Hancorne,  of  Skinner  street,  London,  nail  manufacturer,  obtained  a 
patent  in  October,  1828,  for  a  nail  making-machine,  of  which  a  brief  description  may 
give  my  readers  a  conception  of  this  kind  of  manufacture.  Its  principles  are  similar  to 
those  of  Dr.  Church's  more  eleborate  apparatus. 

The  rods  or  bars  having  been  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  either  by  rolling  or  hammer- 
ing, or  by  cutting  from  sheets  or  plates  of  iron,  called  slitting,  are  then  to  be  made  red- 
hot,  and  in  that  state  passed  through  the  following  machine,  whereby  they  are  at  once  cut 
into  suitable  lengths,  pressed  into  wedge  forms  for  pointing  at  the  one  end,  and  stamped 
at  the  other  end  to  produce  the  head.  A  longitudinal  view  of  the  machine  is  shown  in 
&$.  991.  A  strong  iron  frame-work,  of  which  one  side  is  shown  at  a  a,  supports  the 
whole  of  the  mechanism,    ft  is  a  table  capable  of  sliding  to  and  fro  horizontally. 


Upon  this  table  are  the  clamps,  which  lay  bold  of  the  sides  of  the  rod  as  it  advances; 
a*  also  the  shears  which  cut  the  rod  into  nail  lengths. 

These  clamps  or  holders  consist  of  a  fixed  piece  and  a  movable  piece ;  the  latter  be- 
ing brought  into  action  by  a  lever.  The  rod  or  bar  of  iron  shown  nt  r,  having  been  made 
red  hot,  is  introduced  into  the  machine  by  sliding  it  forward  upon  the  table  6,  when  the 
Ubk  is  in  its  most  advauced  position ;  rotatory  motion  is  then  given  to  the  crank  shaft  a\ 


•  War  farther  details,  sea  Newton's  Journal,  ted  series,  vol  ML  p.  184. 
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by  means  of  a  band  passing  round  the  rieger  pulley  «,  which  causes  the  table  b  to  be 
drawn  back  by  the  crank  rod  /;  and  as  the  table  recedes,  the  horizontal  lever  is  acted 
upon,  which  closes  the  clamps.  By  these  means  the  clamps  take  fast  hold  of  the  sides  of 
the  heated  rod,  and  draw  it  forward,  when  the  moveable  chap  of  the  shears,  also  acted 
upon  by  a  lever,  slides  laterally,  and  cuts  off  the  end  of  the  rod  held  by  the  clamps :  the 
piece  thus  separated  is  destined  to  form  one  nail. 

Suppose  that  the  nail  placed  at  g,  having  been  thus  brought  into  the  machine  and  cut 
off,  is  held  between  clamps,  which  press  it  sideways  (these  clamps  are  not  visible  in  this 
view)  j  in  this  state  it  is  ready  to  be  headed  and  pointed. 

The  header  is  a  steel  die  A,  which  is  to  be  pressed  up  against  the  end  of  the  nail  by  a 
cam  t,  upon  the  crank-shaft ;  which  cam,  at  tins  period  of  the  operation,  acts  against  the 
end  of  a  rod  k,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  die  A,  and  forces  up  the  die,  thus  compress- 
ing the  metal  into  the  shape  of  a  nail-head. 

The  pointing  is  performed  by  two  rolling  snail  pieces  or  spirals  I,  I.  These  pieces  are 
somewhat  broader  than  the  breadth  of  the  nail  j  they  turn  upon  axles  in  the  side  frames. 
As  the  table  b  advances,  the  racks  in,  on  the  edge  of  this  table,  take  into  the  toothed 
segments  n,  it,  upon  the  axles  of  the  spirals,  and  cause  them  to  turn  round. 

These  spirals  pinch  the  nail  at  first  close  under  its  head  with  very  little  force ;  but  as 
they  turn  round,  the  longeT  radius  of  the  spiral  comes  into  operation  upon  the  nail,  so  as 
to  press  its  substance  very  strongly,  and  squeeze  it  into  a  wedge  form*  Thus  the  nail 
is  completed,  and  is  immediately  discharged  from  the  clamps  or  holders.  The  carriage  is 
then  again  put  in  motion  by  the  rotation  of  the  crank-shaft,  which  brings  another  portion 
of  the  rod  e  forward,  cuts  it  off,  and  then  forms  it  into  a  nail. 

Richard  Protter,  July,  1831,  for  making  tacks  for  ornamental  furniture,  by  soldering  or 
wedging  the  spike  into  the  head.    This  also  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Church. 

Dr.  William  Church,  February,  1832,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for  making 
nails.  These  consist,  first,  in  apparatus  for  forming  rods,  bars,  or  plates  of  iron,  or  other 
metals ;  secondly,  in  apparatus  for  converting  the  rods,  Ac.,  into  nails ;  thirdly,  in  im- 
provements upon  Prosser's  patent.  The  machinery  consists  in  laminating  rollers,  and 
compressing  dies. 

The  method  of  forming  the  rods  from  which  the  nails  are  to  be  made,  is  very  advanta- 
geous. It  consists  in  passing  the  bar  or  plate  iron  through  pressing  rollers,  which  have 
indentations  upon  the  peripheries  of  one  or  both  of  them,  so  as  to  form  the  bar  or  plate 
into  the  required  shape  for  the  rods,  which  may  be  afterwards  separated  into  rods  of  any 
desired  breadth,  by  common  slitting  rollers. 

The  principal  object  of  rolling  the  rods  into  these  wedge  forms,  is  to  measure  out  a 
quantity  of  metal  duly  proportioned  to  the  required  thickness  or  strength  of  the  nail  in  its 
several  parts ;  which  quantity  corresponds  to  the  indentations  of  the  rollers. 

Thomas  John  JWicr,  February  27,  1834,  for  an  improved  apparatus  for  making  square- 
pointed,  and  also  flat-pointed  nails.  He  claims  as  his  invention,  the  application  of  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  hammers  (mounted  in  his  machine)  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
taper,  ng  and  forming  the  points  of  the  nails ;  which,  being  made  to  act  alternately,  re- 
semble hand  work,  and  are  therefore  not  so  apt  to  injure  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  iron, 
he  imagines,  as  the  rolling  machinery  is.    He  finishes  the  points  by  rollers. 

MiUs  Berry,  February  19,  1834,  for  machinery  for  forming  metal  into  bolts,  rivets, 
nails,  and  other  articles ;  being  a  communication  from  a  foreigner  residing  abroad.  He 
employs  in  his  machine  holding  chaps,  heading  dies,  toggle  joints,  cams,  &c,  mechan- 
isms apparently  skilfully  contrived,  but  too  complex  for  admission  under  the  article  nail 
in  this  volume. 

William  Souihwood  Stocker,  July,  1836.  This  is  a  machine  apparently  of  American 
parentage,  as  it  has  the  same  set  of  features  as  the  old  American  mechanisms  of  Perkins 
and  Dyer,  at  the  Britannia  Nail-works,  Birmingham,  and  all  the  other  American  machines 
since  described,  for  pressing  metal  into  the  forms  of  nails,  pins,  screw-shafts,  rivets,  &c ; 
for  example,  it  possesses  pressers  or  hammers  for  squeezing  the  rods  of  metal,  and  form- 
ing the  shanks,  which  are  all  worked  by  a  rotatory  action  j  cutters  for  separating  the  ap- 
propriate lengths,  and  dies  for  forming  the  heads  by  compression,  also  actuated  by  revolv- 
ing cams  or  cranks. 

Mr.  Stacker  intends,  in  fact,  to  effect  the  sauce  sorts  of  operations  by  automatic  me- 
chanisms as  are  usually  performed  by  the  hands  of  a  nail-maker  with  his  hammer  and  anvil ; 
viz.,  the  shaping  of  a  nail  from  a  heated  rod  of  iron,  catting  it  off  at  the  proper  length,  and 
then  compressing  the  end  of  the  metal  into  the  form  of  the  head.  His  machine  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  connected  in  the  same  frame ;  the  one  for  shaping  the  shaok 
of  the  nail,  the  other  for  cutting  it  off  and  heading  it.  The  frame  consists  of  a  strong 
table  to  bear  the  machinery.  Two  pairs  of  hammers,  formed  as  levers,  the  one  pair 
made  to  approach  each  other  by  horizontal  movements,  the  other  pair  by  vertical  move- 
ments, are  the  implements  by  which  a  portion  at  the  end  of  a  redhot  rod  of  iron  is 
beaten  or  pressed  into  the  wedge-like  shape  of  the  shaft  of  a  naiL    This  having  been 
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aoae,  and  the  rod  being  still  hot,  is  withdrawn  from  the  beaters,  and  placed  in  the  other 
part  of  the  machine,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  jaws  like  those  of  a  vice,  which  pinch  the 
shank  of  the  nail  and  hold  it  fast.  A  cutter  npon  the  side  of  a  wheel  now  conies  round, 
and,  by  acting  as  the  moving  chap  of  a  pair  of  shears,  cuts  the  nail  off  from  the  rod. 
The  nail  shank  being  still  firmly Jield  in  the  jaws  of  the  vice,  with  a  portion  of  its  end 
projecting  outwardly,  the  heading  die  is  slidden  laterally  until  it  comes  opposite  to  the 
end  of  the  nail ;  the  die -is  then  projected  forward  with  great  force,  for  the  purpose  of 
what  is  termed  upsetting  the  metal  at  the  projecting  end  of  the  nail,  and  thereby  blocking 
out  the  head* 

A  main  shaft,  driven  by  a  band  and  rigger  as  usual,  brings,  as  it  revolves,  a  cam  into 
operation  upon  a  lever  which  carries  a  double  inclined  plane  or  wedge  in  its  front  or  acting 
part  This  wedge  being  by  the  rotatory  cam  projected  forwards  between  the  tails  of 
one  of  the  pairs  of  hammers,  causes  the  faces  of  these  hammers  to  approach  each  other, 
and  to  beat  or  press  the  redhot  iron  introduced  between  them,  so  as  to  flatten  it  upon 
two  opposite  sides.  The  rotatory  cam  passing  round,  the  wedge  lever  is  relieved,  when 
springs  instantly  throw  back  the  hammers ;  another  cam  and  wedge-lever  now  brings 
the  second  pair  of  hammers  to  act  upon  the  other  two  sides  of  the  nail  in  a  similar  way. 
This  is  repeated  several  times,  until  the  end  of  the  redhot  iron  rod,  gradually  advanced  by 
the  hands  of  the  workman,  has  assumed  the  desired  form,  that  is,  has  received  the  bevel 
and  point  of  the  intended  nail.  * 

The  rod  is  then  withdrawn  from  between  the  hammers,  and  in  its  heated  state  is  in- 
troduced between  the  jaws  of  the  holders,  for  cutting  off  and  finishing  the  nail.  A  bevel 
pinion  upon  the  end  of  the  main  shaft,  takes  into  and  drives  a  wheel  upon  a  transverse 
shaft,  which  carries  a  cam  that  works  the  lever  of  the  holding  jaws.  The  end  of  the 
rod  being  so  held  in  the  jaws  or  vice,  a  cutter  at  the  side  of  a  wheel  upon  the  transverse 
shaft  separates,  as  it  revolves,  the  nail  from  the  end  of  the  rod,  leaving  the  nail  firmly 
held  by  the  jaws.  By  means  of  a  cam,  the  heading  die  is  now  slidden  laterally  opposite 
to  the  end  of  the  nail  in  the  holding  jaws,  and  by  another  cam,  upon  the  main  shaft,  the  die 
is  forced  forward,  which  compresses  the  end  of  the  nail,  and  spreads  out  the  nail  into  the 
form  of  a  head.  As  the  main  shaft  continues  to  revolve,  the  cams  pass  away,  and  allow 
the  spring  to  throw  the  jaws  of  the  vice  open,  when  the  nails  fall  out ;  but  to  guard 
agaiast  the  chance  of  a  nail  sticking  in  the  jaws,  a  picker  is  provided,  which  pushes  the 
nail  oat  as  soon  as  it  is  finished. 

In  order  to  produce  round  shafts,  as  for  screw  blanks,  bolts,  or  rivets,  the  faces  of  the 
hammers,  and  the  dies  for  heading,  must  be  made  with  suitable  concavities. 

SAILS.  (Exhibition.)  John  Reynold*,  Crown  Nail  Work*,  Newton  Raw,  Binning, 
hem,  Manufacturer. 

A  case  enclosing  a  card  of  cut  nails,  consisting  ot  upwards  of  200  distinct  varieties 
of  the  most  useful  strengths  and  sizes,  made  of  iron,  sine,  brass,  and  copper. 

In  this  manufacture  sheets  of  iron  of  the  proper  thickness  are  cut  across  by  a  pair 
of  cutting  edges,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  machinery ;  the  breadth  of  these  strips  is 
equivalent  to  the  length  of  the  nails  to  be  produced  from  them ;  the  strip,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  turning,  is  listened  into  a  pair  of  gripe  attached  to  a  wood  shank,  resting  when 
in  nse  upon  a  support  immediately  behind  the  workman.  The  nail  machine  consists 
essentially  of  a  pair  of  cutting  chisels  or  edges,  which  work  perpendicularly,  parallel 
to  each  other ;  a  gauge,  to  determine  the  breadth  of  a  nail ;  a  pair  of  grips,  into  which 
at  the  time  the  wedge  of  iron  falls,  and  where  it  is  firmly  held  until  the  small  horizontal 
hammer  strikes  it  and  produces  the  head,  when  it  is  dropped  into  a  box  beneath.  Brads 
are  not  headed,  but  are  simply  cut  out  of  each  other ;  that  is  to  say,  a  deficiency  in  the 
parallelism  of  the  cutting  edge  produces  the  head  and  prepares  for  the  head  of  the  next 
wad  to  be  cot  therefrom.  Glaziers*  brads  being  simple  wedge-like  pieces  of  iron,  with- 
out any  head  whatever,  are  produced  by  the  simple  operations  of  the  chisels  or  cutters. 

When  taeks  are  blued  they  are  done  in  quantities  by  exposing  them  to  heat  in  an 
oven  or  muffle,  or  upon  an  iron  plate.    Japanning  is  performed  by  the  ordinary  process. 

NANKIN,  is  a  peculiarly  colored  cotton  cloth,  originally  manufactured  in  the  above 
named  ancient  capital  of  China,  from  a  native  cotton  of  a  brown  yellow  hue.     Nan 
km  cloth  has  been  long  imitated  in  perfection  by  our  own  manufacturers;  and  is  now 
exported  in  considerable  quantities  from  England  to  Canton.    The  following  is  the 
process  for  dyeing  calico  a  nankin  color. 

L  Take  800  pounds  of  cotton  yarn  in  hanks,  being  the  quantity  which  four  workmen 
can  dye  in  a  day.  The  yam  for  the  warp  may  be  about  No.  27'a,  and  that  for  the  weft 
Xfs  or  24'e, 

i>  For  alumina  that  quantity,  take  10  pounds  of  saturated  alum,  free  from  iron  (see 
lloanAST);  divide  this  into  two  portions ;  dissolve  the  first  by  itself  in  hot  water,  so 
as  to  form  a  solution,  of  spec.  grav.  1°  Baumei.  The  second  portion  is  to  be  reserved 
far  the  galling  bath. 

S.  Gntlina,  m  given  with  about  80  pounds  of  oak  bark  finely  ground.  This  bark 
may  serve  for  two  quantities,  if  it  be  applied  a  little  longer  the  second  time. 
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4.  Take  30  pounds  of  fresh  slaked  quicklime,  and  form  with  it  a  large  bath  of  lime- 
water. 

5.  Nttro-muriatt  of  tin.  For  the  last  bath,  10  or  12  pounds  of  solution  of  tin  are  used, 
which  is  prepared  as  follows: 

Take  10  pounds  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  dilute  with  pure  water  till  its  specific  gravity 
be  26°  5.  Dissolve  in  it  4633  grains  (10J  oz.  avoird.}  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  3  oz.  of  nitre. 
Into  this  solvent,  contained  in  a  bottle  set  in  cold  water,  introduce  successively,  in  very 
small  portions,  28  ounces  of  grain-tin  granulated.  This  solution,  when  made,  must  be 
kept  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle. 

Three  coppers  are  required,  one  round,  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  32  inches  deep, 
for  scouring  the  cotton ;  2.  two  rectangular  coppers  tinned  inside,  each  5  feet  long  and  20 
inches  deep.  Two  boxes  or  cisterns  of  white  wood  are  to  be  provided,  the  one  for  the 
lime-water  bath,  and  the  other  for  the  solution  of  tin,  each  about  7  feet  long,  32  inches 
wide,  and  14  inches  deep ;  they  are  set  upon  a  platform  28  inches  high.  In  the  middle 
between  these  two  chests,  a  plank  is  fixed,  mounted  with  twenty-two  pegs  for  wringing 
the  hanks  upon,  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  bath. 

6.  jSluming.  After  the  cotton  yarn  has  been  scoured  with  water,  in  the  round  copper, 
oy  being  boiled  in  successive  portions  of  100  pounds,  it  must  be  winced  in  one  of  tbe 
square  tinned  coppers,  containing  two  pounds  of  alum  dissolved  in  96  gallons  of  water, 
at  a  temperature  of  J65°  F.  It  is  to  be  then  drained  over  the  copper,  exposed  for  some 
time  upon  the  grass,  rinsed  in  clear  water,  and  wrung. 

7.  The  galling.  Having  filled  four-fifths  of  the  second  square  copper  with  water,  40 
pounds  of  ground  oak  bark  are  to  be  introduced,  tied  up  in  a  bag  of  open  canvass,  and 
boiled  for  two  hours.  The  bag  being  withdrawn,  the  cotton  yarn  is  to  be  winced  through 
the  boiling  tan  bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  While  the  yarn  is  set  to  drain  above  lU 
bath,  28  ounces  of  alum  are  to  be  dissolved  in  it,  and  the  yarn  being  once  more  winced 
through  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  is  then  taken  out,  drained,  wrung,  and  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  has  now  acquired  a  deep  but  rather  dull  yellowish  color,  and  is  ready  without 
washin?  for  the  next  process.    Bablah  may  be  substituted  for  oak  bark  with  advantage. 

8.  The  liming.  Into  the  cistern  filled  with  fresh  made  lime-water,  the  hanks  of  cotton 
yarn,  suspended  upon  a  series  of  wooden  rods,  are  to  be  dipped  freely  three  times  in  rapid 
succession  ;  then  each  hank  is  to  be  separately  moved  by  hand  through  the  lime  bath,  till 
the  desired  carmelite  shade  appear.    A  weak  soda  ley  may  be  used  instead  of  lime  water. 

9.  The  brightening  is  given  by  passing  the  above  hanks,  after  squeezing,  rinsing,  and 
airing  them,  through  a  dilute  bath  of  solution  of  tin.  The  color  thus  produced  is  said 
to  resemble  perfectly  the  nankin  of  China. 

Another  kind  of  nankin  color  is  given  by  oxyde  of  iron,  precipitated  upon  tbe  fibre 
of  the  cloth,  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate,  by  a  solution  of  soda*  See  Calico- 
printing. 

JS APHTHA,  or  ROCK-OIL  (Huile  phtrolt,  Fr. ;  Steinol,  Germ.);  the  Seneca  oil  of 
North  America,  is  an  ethereous  or  volatile  oil,  which  is  generated  within  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  aud  issues  in  many  different  localities.  The  colorless  kind,  called  naphtha, 
occurs  at  Baku,  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  the  vapors  which  it  exhales  are  kindled, 
and  the  flame  is  applied  to  domestic  and  other  economical  purposes.  Wells  are  alsp 
dug  in  that  neighborhood,  in  which  the  naphtha  is  collected.  Similar  petroleum  wells 
exist  in  the  territory  of  the  Birmans,  at  Yananghoung,  upon  the  river  Irawaddy,  80 
hours'  journey  north-east  of  Pegu,  where  no  less  than  220  such  springs  issue  from  a 
pale  blue  clay,  soaked  with  oil,  which  rests  upon  roofing  slate.  Under  the  slate  is  coal 
containing  much  pyrites.  Each  spring  yields  annually  173  casks  of  950  pounds  each. 
Petroleum  is  also  found  at  Aminno  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  at  Saint  Zibio  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Modena,  at  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland,  at  Clermont  in  France,  upon  some 
points  of  the  banks  of  the  Iser,  at  Gabian,  a  village  near  Bezieres,  at  Tegeruaee  in  Bar 
vuria,  at  Val  di  Noto  in  Sicily,  in  Zante,  Gallicia,  Wallachia,  Trinidad,  Barbadoes, 
the  United  States,  Kangoon,  near  Ava,  Ac.  What  is  found  in  the  market  comes  mosV 
ly  from  Trinidad.     The  city  of  Parma  is  lighted  with  naphtha. 

The  Persian,  rock-oil  is  colorless,  limpid,  very  fluid,  of  a  penetrating  odor,  a  hot  taste, 
and  a  specific  gravity  of  0*653 ;  it  is  said  to  boil  at  160°  F.  The  common  petroleum  has 
a  i  eddish-yellow  color,  which  appears  blue  by  reflected  light,  is  transparent,  has  a 
spec  grav.  of  0*836,  and  contains,  according  to  Unverdorben,  several  oils  of  different 
degrees  of  volatility,  a  little  oleine  and  stearine,  resin,  with  a  brown  indifferent  sub- 
stance held  in  solution.  By  repeated  rectifications  its  density  may  be  reduced  to 
0*758  at  60°  F.  Native  naphtha  of  specific  gravity  0.749,  is  said  by  some  to  boil  at 
201°  F.    The  condensed  vapor  consists  of  85*05  carbon,  and  14*30  hydrogen. 

The  naphtha  procured  by  distilling  the  coal  oil  of  the  gas  works,  is  of  specific  gravi- 
ty 0*857,  boils  at  816°  F.,  and  consists  o(  carbon  83*04,  hydrogen  12*31,  and  oxygen 
4*65,  by  my  experiments. 

Rock-oil  is  very  inflammable ;  its  vapor  forms  with  oxygen  gas  a  mixture  which  vio- 
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lently  detonates,  and  produces  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  does  not  unite  with 
water,  but  it  imparts  a  peculiar  smell  and  taste  to  it ;  it  combines  in  all  proportions 
with  strong  alcohol,  with  ether  and  oils,  both  essential  and  unctuous ;  it  dissolves  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  iodine,  camphor,  most  of  the  resins,  wax,  fats,  and  softens  caoutchouc 
into  a  glairy  varnish.  When  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  it  becomes  thick  and 
reddish  brown,  on  being  agitated  in  contact  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  A  very  tine 
black  pigment  may  be  prepared  from  the  soot  of  petroleum  lamps. 

NAPHTHA  AND  ITS  USE&— In  the  Phartn.  Journal  Hot  July,  1848,  a  notice  was  ' 
inserted  about  the  curative  virtue  of  mineral  naphtha  in  Asiatic  cholera,  as  verified 
by  Dr.  Andreosky,  physician  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  army  in  Cir- 
cassia  The  naphtha  there  employed  has  been  long  known  as  the  produce  of  springs 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Derbend,  near  the 
Golf  of  Baku,  which  was  incorrectly  printed  Beker.  It  is  surprising  that  in  the  in- 
structions of  the  Petersburg  police  board  just  published,  as  to  the  proper  precautions 
tod  best  remedies  against  cholera,  then  beginning  its  ravages  in  that  capital,  no  allusion 
whatever  was  made  to  naphtha,  or  to  Dr.  Audreosky's  testimony  in  its  favor.  Are  we 
hence  to  infer  that  the  preceding  recommendation  of  that  substance  is  apocryphal,  or 
that  it  has  since  lost  all  credit  with  the  Russian  faculty,  by  whom  the  police  bulletin 
was  prepared?  ^ 

The  soil  near  Derbent,  from  which  th  "aphtha  oozes  into  wells  about  thirty  inches 
deep,  is  a  clay  marl,  which  is  thoroughly  soaked  with  that  fluid.  It  has  a  pale  yellow 
color,  like  that  of  Amiano  near  Parma,  in  Italy,  but  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*853,  while 
that  of  Amiano  is  only  0*836.  Their  boiling  point  is  about  305°  Fahr.  Submitted  to 
distillation,  it  afford*  a  colorless  fluid  of  spec.  grav.  0.728,  which  boils  at  about  176° 
Fahr.,  but  has  acquired  an  empyreumatic  odor,  very  different  from  that  of  the  native 
product  Barbadoes  tar  of  the  oest  kind  differs  from  these  naphthas  only  in  containing 
a  little  more  bitumen,  but  it  is  equally  fragrant.  When  distilled  it  yields  a  similar  light- 
er naphtha,  but  likewise  empyreumatic.  The  native  substances  are  composed  of  6  at- 
oms of  carbon  and  6  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  or  in  100  parts,  of  86  and  14,  by  Hess's  analysis. 

Mineral  petroleum  seems  to  be  very  different  iu  constitution  and  qualities  from  the 
fetid,  factitious  tar,  derived  from  the  igneous  decomposition  of  pit-coaL  The  latter, 
according  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  is  resolvable  into  six  different  substances,  which  he  name* 
Mole,  benzole,  toluol*,  camphole,  mortuole,  and  nitro-benzole.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
series  of  similar  bodies  can  be  extracted  from  native  bitumen  or  petroleum.  Indeed, 
he  himself  informed  me  that  the  fluid  bitumen  at  one  time  pumped  up  abundantly  from 
the  Redding  coalmines  in  Derbyshire,  of  which  I  furnished  him  with  a  specimen,  af- 
forded no  such  distinction  of  products,  a  result  in  accordance  with  my  own  experience. 
These  differences  between  the  natural  and  factitious  petroleums  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  the  former  are  not  the  result  of  igneous  action,  but  of  that  of  water  upon  carbo- 
nacesQs  matter  in  the  mineral  strata.  In  confirmation  of  which  view  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  not  only  in  the  above-named  localities,  but  also  at  Monte  Ciaro  near  Pia- 
centa,  at  the  Lake  of  Tegern  in  Bavaria,  near  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland,  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Ain  in  France,  &c,  the  bitumen  is  accompanied  with  a  copious  flow 
of  water,  on  which  it  floats,  and  from  which  it  is  skimmed. 

Petroleum  of  various  shades,  from  the  green  of  the  Barbadoes  springs  to  the  pale 
yellow  of  Amiano,  has  been  long  known  to  possess  certain  medicinal  properties.  The 
rock-oil  of  Barbadoes,  or  as  it  has  been  vulgarly  but  improperly  called,  Barbadoes-tarl 
has  been  found  an  useful  stimulant  to  torpid  bowels,  promoting  in  such  a  temperament 
the  alvine  discharge.  Its  chief  value,  however,  is  as  an  external  remedy  in  a  variety 
of  cutaneous  affections.  But  petroleum,  either Jt>v  itself  or  combined  with  any  of 
its  solvent  essential  oils  or  spirits,  would  in  general  act  rather  as  an  irritant  and  ru- 
befacient upon  the  skin  in  such  cases,  than  as  a  purifying,  cleansing,  and  soothing  ap- 
plication. In  this  dilemma  the  idea  occurred  of  incorporating  the  green  rcck-oil 
with  fine  curd  soap.  Thus  a  truly  balsamic  compound  has  been  obtained.  When  the 
soap,  used  with  water  in  the  usual  way,  has  cleared  out  the  cutaneous  pores,  a  film  of 
the  petroleum  is  deposited  in  them,  powerfully  remedial  in  many  of  the  morbid  affec- 
tions of  the  skin.  Such  petrolized  soap  has  been  found  to  be  quite  a  specifio  in  the 
prickly  heat  of  tropical  regions,  and  of  equal  efficacy  in  the  fiery  eruptions  incident 
to  many  persona  in  temperate  climates.  Hitherto,  no  method  had  been  devised  for 
modifying  efficaciously  the  alkalinity  of  soap,  which  being,  as  in  the  best  white  curd 
article,  a  definite  saline  compound  of  stearic  acid,  and  soda  in  its  most  caustic  condi- 
tion to  the  extent  of  six  per  cent,  cannot  fail  to  excoriate  delicate  skins.  By  the  pres- 
ent happy  invention,  each  particle  of  that  salt  is  enveloped  with  a  film  of  balsam, 
which  mitigates  its  irritant,  without  interfering  with  its  detergent  quality.  Hence 
we  may  account  for  the  preference  given  to  the  petroline  soap  t>y  all  who  habitually 
Jm  k.^ift*  toilet-ubl«-— Pburm.  Journ,  vol  via.  No.  2. 

HAPHTHALTNE.  is  a  peculiar  white    crystallizable   substance,  which  may  be 
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extracted  by  distillation  from  coal  tar.  It  has  a  pungent  aromatic  smell  and  taste,  and 
a  specific  gravity  of  1*048.  It  is  a  solid  bicarburet  of  hydrogen,  consisting,  by  my  ex- 
periments, of  92*9  of  carbon,  and  7*1  of  hydrogen.     It  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use. 

N  A  PL  liS  YELLOW  {Jaune  mineral,  Fr. ;  Ncapelgelbt  Germ.);  is  a  fine  yellow  pig 
ment  called  giallolino,  in  Italy,  where  it  has  been  long  prepared  by  a  sec  ret  process; 
for  few  of  the  receipts  which  have  been  published  produce  a  good  color.    It  is  em- 
ployed not  only  in  oil  painting,  but  also  for  porcelain  and  enamel.     It  has  a  fresh, 
» rill i ant,  rich  hue,  but  is  apt  to  be  very  unequal  in  different  samples. 

The  following  prescription  has  been  Confidently  recommended.  Twelve  parts  of  me- 
tallic antimony  are  to  be  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  along  with  eight  parts 
of  red  lead,  and  four  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc  These  mixed  oxides  being  well  rubbed  to- 
gether are  to  be  fused;  and  the  fused  mass  is  to  be  triturated  and  elutriated  into  a  fine 
powder.     Chromate  of  lead  has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  Naples  yellow. 

NATRON  is  the  name  of  the  native  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  which  occurs  in  Egypt, 
in  the  west  of  the  Delta ;  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fessan,  in  the  province  of  Sukena 
in  Northern  Africa,  where  it  exists  under  the  name  of  Trona,  crystallized  along  with  sul- 
phate of  soda ;  near  Symrna,  in  Tartary,  Siberia,  Hungary,  Hindostan,  and  Mexico.  In 
the  last  country,  there  are  several  natron  lakes,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Zucatecas,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  provinces.  In  Columbia,  48  miles  from  Merida,  native  mineral  natron 
u  dug  up  from  the  bottom  of  lakes  in  large  q-Antities,  under  the  name  of  Urao. 

According  to  Laugier,  the  Egyptian  natron  consists  of  carbonate  of  soda  22*44,  sulphate 
of  soda  18*35,  muriate  of  soda  38*64,  water  14*0,  insoluble  matter  6*0.  Trona  is  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  soda  65*75,  sulphate  of  soda  7-65,  muriate  of  soda  2*63,  water  24, 
insoluble  matter  1.  The  sesquicarbonate  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  boiling  fox  a 
short  time  a  solution  of  the  bicarbonate. 

NEALING.    See  Annealing. 

NEB-NEB  is  the  East  Indian  name  of  Bablah. 

NEEDLE  MANUFACTURE.  When  we  consider  the  simplicity,  small n ess,  and 
moderate  price  of  a  needle,  we  would  be  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  this  little  instru- 
ment requires  neither  much  labor  nor  complicated  manipulations  in  its  construction ;  but 
when  we  learn  that  every  sewing  needle,  however  inconsiderable  its  size,  passes  through 
the  hands  of  120  different  operatives,  before  it  is  ready  for  sale,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
surprised. 

The  beat  steel,  reduced  by  a  wire-drawing  machine  to  the  suitable  diameter,  is 
the  material  of  which  needles  are  formed.  It  is  brought  in  bundles  to  the  needle  fac- 
tory, and  carefully  examined.  For  this  purpose,  the  ends  of  a  few  wires  in  each  bundle 
are  cut  off,  ignited,  and  hardened  by  plunging  them  into  cold  water.  They  are  now 
snapped  between  the  fingers,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  quality ;  the  bundles  belonging 
to  the  most  brittle  wires  are  set  aside,  to  be  employed  in  making  a  peculiar  kind  of 
needles. 

AAer  the  quality  of  the  steel  wire  has  been  properly  ascertained,  it  is  calibred  by  means 
of  a  gauge,  to  see  if  it  be  equally  thick  and  round  throughout,  for  which  purpose  merely 
some  of  the  coils  of  the  bundle  of  wires  are  tried.  Those  that  are  too  thick  are  returned 
to  the  wire-drawer,  or  set  apart  for  another  size  of  needles. 

The  first  operation,  properly  speaking,  of  the  needle  factory,  is  unwinding  the  bundles 
of  wires.  With  this  view  the  operative  places  the  coil  upon  a  somewhat  conical  reel, 
Jig.  750,  whereon  he  may  fix  it  at  a  height  proportioned  to  its  diameter.  The  wire  is 
wound  off  upon  a  wheel  b,  formed  of  eight  equal  arms,  placed  at  equal  distances  round 
a  nave,  which  is  supported  by  a  polished  round  axle  of  iron,  made  fast  to  a  strong 
upright  c,  fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  workshop.  Each  of  the  arms  is  54  inches  len* ;  and 
one  of  them  d,  consists  of  two  parts,**  of  an  upper  part,  which  bears  the  cross  bar  x,  to 
which  the  wire  is  applied ;  and  of  an  under  part,  connected  with  the  nave.  The  part 
a  slides  in  a  slot  in  the  fixed  part  r,  and  is  made  fast  to  it  by  a  peg  at  a  proper  height 
for  placing  the  ends  of  all  the  spokes  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  This  arrange- 
ment is  necessary,  to  permit  the  wire  to  be  readily  taken  off  the  reel,  after  being 
wound  tight  round  its  eight  branches.  The  peg  is  then  removed,  the  branch  pushed 
down,  and  the  coil  of  wire  released.  Fig.  993  shows  the  wheel  in  profile.  It  is  driv- 
en by  the  winch-handle  o. 

The  new  made  coil  is  cut  in  two  points  diametrically  opposite,  either  by  hand  shears, 
of  which  one  of  the  branches  is  fixed  in  a  block  by  a  bolt  and  a  nut,  as  shown  in  fig. 
994,  or  by  means  of  the  mechanical  shears,  represented  in  fig.  995.  The  crank  a  is 
moved  by  a  hydraulic  wheel,  or  steam  power,  and  rises  and  falls  alternately.  The  ex- 
tremity of  this  crank  enters  into  a  mortise  cut  in  the  arm  b  of  a  bent  lever  bog,  and 
is  made  fast  to  it  by  a  bolt  An  iron  rod  d  f,  hinged  at  one  of  its  extremities  to  the 
end  of  the  arm  c,  and  at  the  other  to  the  tail  of  the  shears  or  chisel  e,  forces  it  to  open 
and  shut  alternately.  The  operative  placed  upon  the  floor  under  r  presents  the  coil 
to  the  action  of  the  shears,  which  out  it  into  two  bundles,  composed  each  of  $0  or 
100  wires,  upwards  of  8  feet  long.    The  chisel  strikes  21  blows  in  the  minute. 
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These  bundles  are  afterwards  out  with  the  same  shears  into  the  desired  needle  lengths, 
these  being  regulated  by  the  diameter.  ^  For  this  purpose  the  wires  are  put  into  a  semi- 
cylinder  of  the  proper  length,  with  their  ends  at  the  Dottom  of  it,  and  are  all  cut  across 
by  this  gauge.  The  wires,  thus  cut,  are  deposited  into  a  box  placed  alongside  of  the 
workman. 

Two  successive  incisions  are  required  to  cut  100  wires,  the  third  is  lost ;  hence  the 
•hears,  striking  21  blows  in  a  minute,  cut  in  10  hours  fully  400,000  ends  of  steel  wire, 
which  produce  more  than  800,000  needles.  The  wires  thus  cu,t  are  more  or  less  bent, 
sad  require  to  be  straightened.  This  operation  is  executed  with  great  promptitude, 
by  means  of  an  appropriate  instrument  In  two  strong  iron  rings  a  b,  fig.  996,  of  which 
one  is  shown  in  front  view  at  c,  6000  or  6000  wires,  closely  packed  together,  are  put; 
end  the  bundle  is  placed  upon  a  flat  smooth  bench  l  m,  fig.  999,  covered  with  a  cast-iron 
plate  d  x,  in  which  there  are  two  grooves  of  sufficient  depth  for  receiving  the  two  ring 
bundles  of  wire,  or  two  openings  like  the  rule  r,  fig.  999,  upon  which  is  placed  the 
open  rule  r,  ahown  in  front  in  fig.  998  upon  a  greater  scale.  The  two  rings  must  be 
carefully  set  at  the  intervals  of  the  rule.  By  making  this  rule  come  and  go  five  or  six 
times  with  such  pressure  upon  the  bundles  of  wires  as  causes  it  to  turn  upon  its  axis,  all 
the  wires  are  straightened  almost  instantaneously. 

The  construction  of  the  machine,  represented* in  fig.  999,  may  require  explanation. 
It  consists  of  a  frame  in  the  form  of  a  table,  of  which  l  m  is  the  top ;  the  cast- 
iron  plate  dim  inserted  solidly  into  it.  Above  the  table,  seen  in  fig.  997  in  plan, 
there  are  two  uprights  c  h,  to  support  the  cross  bar  a  a,  which  is  held  in  forks  cut  out 
m  the  top  of  each  of  the  two  uprights.  This  cross  bar  a  a,  enters  tightly  into  a 
mortise  cut  in  the  swing  piece  n,  at  the  point  n,  where  it  is  fixed  by  a  strong  pin,  so  that 

the  horizontal  traverse  communicated  to  the  cross 
bar  a  a  affects  at  the  same  time  the  swing  piece  if. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  piece  is  fixed,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  the  open  rule  r,  seen  upon  a  greater  seals 
in  fig.  998. 

When  the  workman  wishes  to  introduce  the 
bundle  b,  he  raises,  by  means  of  two  chains  i  k, 
fig.  999,  and  the  lever  o  o,  the  swing  piece  and 
the  cross  bar.  For  this  purpose  he  draws  down  the 
chain  i;  and  when  he  has  placed  the  bundle 
properly,  so  that  the  two  rings  enter  into  the  groove 
s  Dyfig.  997,  he  allows  the  swing  piece  to  fall  back, 
so  that  the  same  rings  enter  the  open  clefts  of  the 
rule  f  ;  he  then  seizes  one  of  the  projecting  arms 
of  the  cross  bar  A,  alternately  pulling  and  pushing 
it  in  the  horizontal  direction,  whereby  he  effects,  as 
already  stated,  the  straightening  of  the  wires. 

The  wires  are  now  taken  to  the  pointing-tools, 
which  usually  consist  of  about  30  grindstones 
arranged  in  two  rows,  driven  by  a  water-wheel. 
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Each  stone  is  about  18  in.  in  diameter,  and  4  in.  thick.  As  they  revolve  with  great  velocity 
and  are  liable  to  fly  in  pieces  they  are  partially  encased  by  iron  plates,  having  a  proper 
slit  in  them  to  admit  of  the  application  of  the  wires.    The  workman  seated  in  front 

of  the  grindstone,  seizes  50  or  60  wires 
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between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand,  and  directs  one  end  of  the 
bundle  to  the  stone.  By  means  of  a  bit  of 
stout  leather  called  a  thumb-piece,  of 
which  a,  fig.  1000,  represents  the  profile, 
and  b  the  plan,  the  workman  presses  the 
wires,  and  turns  them  about  with  his  fore- 
finger, giving  them  such  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion as  to  make  their  points  conical.  This 
operation,  which  is  called  roughing  down, 
is  dry  grinding ;  because,  if  water  were 
made  use  of,  the  points  of  the  needles  would  be  rapidly  rusted.  It  has  been  observed 
long  ago,  that  the  silicious  and  steel  dust  thrown  off  by  the  stones,  was  injurious  to  the 
eyes  and  lungs  of  the  grinders ;  and  many  methods  have  been  proposed  for  preventing 
its  bad  effects.  The  machine  invented  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Prior,  for  which  the 
Society  of  Arts  voted  a  premium,  deserves  to  be  generally  known. 

A  a,  ./ig.l00],is  the  fly-wheel  of  an  ordinary  lathe,  round  which  the  endless  cord  b  b 
passes,  and  embraces  the  pulley  c,  mounted  upon  the  axle  of  the  grindstone  d.  The  fly- 
wheel is  supported  by  a  strong  frame  k  x,  and  may  be  turned  by  a  winch- handle,  as  usual, 
or  by  mechanical  power.  In  the  needle  factories,  the  pointing-shops  are  in  general 
very  large,  and  contain  several  grindstones  running  on  the  same  long  horizontal  shaft, 
placed  near  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  and  driven  by  water  or  steam  power.  One  of  the 
extremities  of  the  shaft  of  the  wheel,  a  has  a  kneed  or  bent  winch  f,  which  by  means  of 
an  intermediate  crank  o  g,  sets  in  action  a  double  bellows  h  i,  with  a  continuous  blast, 
consisting  of  the  air  feeder  h  below,  and  the  air  regulator  i  above.  The  first  is  com- 
posed of  two  flaps,  one  of  them,  a  a,  being  fast  and  attached  to  the  floor,  and  the  other, 
$  e,  moving  with  a  hinge-joint ;  both  being  joined  by  strong  leather  nailed  to  their  edges. 
This  flap  has  a  tail  g,  of  which  the  end  is  forked  to  receive  the  end  of  the  crank  o. 
Both  flaps  are  perforated  with  openings  furnished  with  valves  for  the  admission  of  the 
air,  which  is  thence  driven  into  a  horizontal  pipe  k,  placed  beneath  the  floor  of  the  work- 
shop, and  may  be  afterwards  directed  in  an  uninterrupted  blast  upon  the  grindstone,  fay 
means  of  the  tin  tubes  koo,  which  embrace  it,  and  have  longitudinal  slits  in  them.  A 
brass  socket  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  upon  the  ground ;  it  communicates  with  the  pipe  x, 
by  means  of  a  small  copper  tube,  into  which  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  pipe  n  is  fit- 
ted ;  the  other  is  supported  by  the  point  of  a  screw  q,  and  moves  round  it  as  a  pivot,  so 
as  to  allow  the  two  upright  branches  o  o,  to  be  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
grindstone.  These  branches  are  soldered  to  the  horizontal  pipe  n,  and  connected  at  their 
top  by  the  tube  p. 

The  wind  which  escapes  through  the  slits  of  these  pipes,  blows  upon  the  grindstone, 
and  carries  off  its  dust  into  a  conduit  a,  fig.  1001,  which  may  be  extended  to  a,  beyond 
the  wall  of  the  building,  or  bent  at  right  angles,  as  at  t,  to  receive  the  conduits  of  the 
other  grindstones  of  the  factory. 


A  safety  valve  J,  placed  in  an  orifice  formed  in  the  regulator  flap  i,  is  kept  shut  bv  • 
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spin]  spring  ot  strong  iron  wire.  It  opens  to  allow  the  superfluous  air  to  escape,  when, 
by  the  rising  of  the  bellows,  the  tail  l  presses  upon  a  small  piece  of  wood,  and  thereby 
prevents  their  being  injured. 

The  wires  thus  pointed  at  both  ends  are  transferred  to  the  first  workshop,  and  cut  in 
two,  to  form  two  needles,  so  that  all  of  one  quality  may  be  of  equal  length.  For  each 
sort  a  small  instrument,  Jig.  1002,  is  employed,  being  a  copper  plate  nearly  square,  having 
s  turned  up  edge  only  upon  two  of  its  sides ;  the  one  of  which  is  intended  to  receive  all 
the  points,  and  the  other  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  shears.  In  this  small  tool  a  certain 
number  of  wires  are  put  with  their  points  in  contact  with  the  border,  and  tney  are  cut 
together  flush  with  the  plate  by  means  of  the  shears,  fig.  994,  which  are  moved  by  the 
knee  of  the  workman.  The  remainder  of  the  wires  are  then  laid  upon  the  same  copper 
or  brass  tool,  and  are  cut  also  even ;  there  being  a  trifling  waste  in  this  operation.  The 
pteces  of  wire  out  of  which  two  needles  are  formed,  are  always  left  a  little  too  long,  as 
the  pointer  can  never  hit  exact  uniformity  in  his  work. 

These  pointed  wires  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other  in  litfle  wooden  boxes,  and  transfer- 
red to  the  head-flattener.  This  workman,  seated  at  a  table  with  a  block  of  steel  before 
him,  about  3  inches  cube,  seizes  in  his  left  hand  20  or  25  needles,  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  spreading  them  out  like  a  fan,  with  the  points  under  the  thumb,  and  the  heads 
projecting ;  he  lays  these  heads  upon  the  steel  block,  and  with  a  small  flat-faced  hammer 
strikes  successive  blows  upon  all  the  heads,  so  as  to  flatten  each  in  an  instant.  He  then 
arranges  them  in  a  box  with  the  points  turned  the  same  way. 

The  flatted  heads  have  become  hardened  by  the  blow  of  the  hammer ;  when  annealed 
by  heating  and  slow  cooling,  they  are  handed  to  the  piercer.  This  is  commonly  a  child, 
who  laying  the  head  upon  a  block  of  steel,  and  applying  the  point  of  a  small  punch  to 
it,  pierces  the  eye  with  a  smart  tap  of  a  hammer,  applied  first  upon  the  one  side,  and 
then  exactly  opposite  upon  the  other. 

Another  child  trims  the  eyes,  which  he  does  by  laying  the  needle  upon  a  lump  of  lead, 
and  driving  a  proper  punch  through  its  eye ;  then  laying  it  sidewise  upon  a  flat  piece  of 
steel,  with  the  punch  sticking  in  it,  he  gives  it  a  tap  on  each  side  with  his  hammer,  and 
causes  the  eye  to  take  the  shape  of  the  punch.  The  operation  of  piercing  and  trimming 
the  eyes,  is  performed  by  clever  children  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  who  become  so  dex- 
terous as  to  pierce  with  their  punch  a  human  hair,  and  thread  it  with  another,  for  the 
amusement  of  visiters. 

The  next  operative  makes  the  groove  at  the  eye,  and  rounds  the  head.  He  fixes  the 
needle  in  pincers,  J5g.l008,so  that  the  eye  corresponds  to  their  flat  side ;  he  then  rests  the 
head  of  the  needle  in  an  angular  groove,  cut  in  a  piece  of  hard  wood  fixed  in  a  vice, 
with  the  eye  in  an  upright  position.  He  now  forms  the  groove  with  a  single  stroke 
of  a  small  file,  dexterously  applied,  first  to  the  one  side  of  the  needle,  and  then  to  the 
other.  He  next  rounds  and  smooths  the  head  with  a  small  flat  file.  Having  finished, 
he  opens  the  pincers,  throws  the  needle  upon  the  bench,  and  puts  another  in  its  place. 
A  still  more  expeditious  method  of  making  the  grooves  and  finishing  the  heads  has 
been  long  used  in  most  English  factories.  A  small  ram  is  so  mounted  as  to  be  made  to 
rise  and  fall  by  a  pedal  lever,  so  that  the  child  works  the  tool  with  his  foot ;  in  the 
same  way  as  the  heads  of  pins  are.  fixed.  A  small  die  of  tempered  steel  bears  the  form 
of  the  one  ehanoel  or  groove,  another  similar  die,  that  of  the  other,  both  being  in  reliefs 
these  being  worked  by  the  lever  pedal,  finish  the  grooving  of  the  eye  at  a  single  blow,  by 
striking  against  each  other,  with  the  bead  of  the  needle  between  them. 

The  whole  of  the  needles  thus  prepared  are  thrown  pell-mell  into  a  sort  of  drawer  or 
box,  in  which  they  are,  by  a  few  dexterous  jerks  of  the  workman's  hand,  made  to  arrange 
themselves  parallel  to  each  other. 

The  needles  are  now  ready  for  the  tempering ;  for  which  purpose  they  are  weighed  out 
in  quantities  of  about  30  pounds,  which  contain  from  250,000  to  600,000  needles,  and  are 
carried  in  boxes  to  the  temparer.  He  arranges  these  upon  sheet-iron  plates,  about  10 
inches  long,  and  5  inches  broad,  having  borders  only  upon  the  two  longer  sides.  These 
plates  are  heated  in  a  proper  furnace  to  bright  redness  for  the  larger  needles,  and  to  a 
less  intense  degree  for  the  smaller ;  they  are  taken  out,  and  inverted  smartly  over  a  cis- 
tern of  water,  so  that  all  the  needles  may  be  immersed  at  the  same  moment,  yet  distinct 
from  one  another.  The  water  being  run  off  from  the  cistern,  the  needles  are  removed, 
and  arranged  by  agitation  in  a  box,  as  above  described.  Instead  of  heating  the  needles 
in  a  furnace,  some  manufacturers  heat  them  by  means  of  a  bath  of  melted  lead  in  a  state 
of  ignition. 

After  being  suddenly  plunged  in  the  cold  water,  they  are  very  hard  and  excessively 
brittle.  The  following  mode  of  tempering  them  is  practised  at  Neustadt.  The  needles 
are  thrown  into  a  sort  of  frying-pan  along  with  a  quantity  of  grease.  The  pan  being 
placed  on  the  Are,  the  fatty  matter  soon  inflames,  and  is  allowed  to  burn  out;  the 
needles  are  now  found  to  be  sufficiently  well  tempered.  They  must,  however,  be 
re-adjusted  upon  the  steel  anvil,  because  many  of  them  get  twisted  in  the  hardening  and 
tempering. 
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Polishing  is  the  longest  and  not  the  least  expensive  process  in  the  needle  manufacture. 
This  is  done  upon  bundles  containing  500,000  needles ;  and  the  same  machine,  under 
the  guidance  of  one  man,  polishes  from  20  to  30  bandies  at  a  time ;  either  by  water  oi 
steam  power.  The  needles  are  rolled  up  in  canvass  along  with  some  qnarUose  sand 
interstralified  between  their  layers,  and  the  mixture  is  besmeared  with  rape-seed  oil. 
Fig.  1004  represents  one  of  the  rolls  or  packets  of  needles  12  inches  long,  strongly 
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bound  with  cords.  These  packets  are  exposed  to  the  to-and-fro  pressure  of  wooden 
tables,  by  which  they  are  rolled  about,  with  the  effect  of  causing  every  needle  in  the 
bundle  to  rub  against  its  fellow,  and  against  the  silicious  matter,  or  emery,  enclosed 
in  the  bag.  Fig.  1005  represents  an  improved  table  for  polishing  the  needles  by  attri- 
tion-bags. The  lower  table  mm  is  moveable,  whereas  in  the  old  constructions  it  was 
fixed ;  the  table  c  has  merely  a  vertical  motion,  of  pressure  upon  the  bundles,  whereas 
formerly  it  had  both  a  vertical  and  horizontal  motion.  Several  bundles  may  obviously 
be  polished  at  once  in  the  present  machine.  The  table  m  m  may  be  of  any  length  that 
is  required,  and  from  24  to  27  inches  broad ;  resting  upon  the  wooden  rollers  b,  b,  b, 
placed  at  suitable  distances,  it  receives  a  horizontal  motion,  either  by  hand  or  other 
convenient  power ;  the  packets  of  needles  a,  a,  a,  are  laid  upon  it,  and  over  them  the 
tables  c,  c,  c,  which  are  lifted  by  means  of  the  chains  k,  k,  k,  and  the  levers  l,  l,  l,  is 
ord»r  to  allow  the  needles  to  be  introduced  or  removed.  The  see-saw  motion  forces 
the  rouleaux  to  turn  upon  their  own  axes,  and  thereby  creates  such  attrition  among 
tbeir  contents  as  to  polish  them.  The  workman  has  merely  to  distribute  these  rolls 
upon  the  table  m,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  in  which  the  table  moves;  sod 
whenever  one  of  them  gets  displaced,  he  sets  it  right,  lilting  by  the  help  of  the  chain 
the  loaded  table.  The  table  makes  about  20  horizontal  double  vibrations  in  the  minute; 
whereby  each  handle,  running  over  24  inches  each  time,  passes  through  40  feet  per  minute, 
or  800  yards  in  the  hour. 

Semiring  by  the  cask.  After  being  worked  during  18  or  20  hours  under  the  tables,  the 
needles  are  taken  out  of  the  packets,  and  put  into  wooden  bowls,  where  they  are  mixed 
with  sawdust  to  absorb  the  black  grease  upon  their  surfaces.  They  are  next  introduced 
into  a  cask,  fig.  1006,  and  a  workman  seizing  the  winch  r,  turns  it  round  a  little ;  he  now 
puts  in  some  more  sawdust  at  the  door,  a,  b,  which  is  then  shut  by  the  clasps  o  o,  and 
continues  the  rotation  till  the  needles  be  quite  clean  and  clear  in  their  eyes ;  which  he 
ascertains  by  taking  out  a  sample  of  them  from  time  to  time. 

Winnowing  is  the  next  process,  by  means  of  a  mechanical  ventilator  similar  to  that  by 
which  corn  is  winnowed.  The  sawdust  is  blown  away,  and  the  grinding  powder  i* 
separated  from  the  needles,  which  remain  apart  clean  and  bright. 

The  needles  are  in  the  next  place  arranged  in  order,  by  being  shaken,  as  above  de- 
scribed, in  a  small  somewhat  concave  iron  tray.  After  being  thus  laid  parallel  to  each 
other,  they  are  shaken  up  against  the  end  of  the  tray,  and  accumulated  in  a  nearly  up- 
right position,  so  that  they  can  be  seized  in  a  heap  and  removed  in  a  body  upon  a  pallet 
knife,  with  the  help  of  the  forefinger. 

The  preceding  five  operations,  of  making  up  the  rouleaux,  rolling  them  under  the 
tables,  scouring  the  needles  in  the  cask,  winnowing,  and  arranging  them,  are  repeated 
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tea  times  in  succession,  in  manufacturing  the  best  articles ;  the  only  variation  being  in 
the  first  process.  Originally  the  bundles  of  needles  are  formed  with  alternate  layers  of 
tflidous  schistus  and  needles ;  but  after  the  seventh  time,  bran  freed  from  flour  by  sift- 
ins;  is  substituted  for  the  schistus.  The  subsequent  four  processes  are,  however,  repeat- 
ed as  described.     It  has  been  found  in  England,  that  emery  powder  mixed  with  quartz  and 
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■let  or  pounded  granite,  is  preferable  to  everything  else  for  polishing  needles  at  first  by 
attrition  in  the  bass ;  at  the  second  and  following  operations,  emery  mixed  with  olive  oU 
is  ased,  ap  to  the  eighth  and  ninth,  for  which  putty  or  oxyde  of  tin  with  oil  is  substituted 
for  the  emery ;  at  the  tenth  the  putty  is  used  with  very  little  oil ;  and  lastly  bran  is  em- 
ployed  to  give  a  finish.  In  this  mode  of  operating,  the  needles  are  scoured  in  the  copper 
cask  shown  in  elevation  in  Jig .  1007  and  in  section  in  fig.  1008.  The  inner  surface  of  this 
cask  is  studded  with  points  to  increase  the  friction  among  the  needles ;  and  a  quantity  of 
hot  soap  sods  is  repeatedly  introduced  to  wash  them  clean.  The  cask  must  be  slowly 
tamed  npnn  its  axis,  lor  fear  of  injuring  the  mass  of  needles  which  it  contains.  They 
ire  finally  dried  in  the  wooden  cask  by  attrition  with  sawdust ;  then  wiped  individually 
vilh  a  linen  rag  or  soft  leather ;  when  the  damaged  ones  are  thrown  aside. 

Sorting  of  the  needle*.  This  operation  is  performed  in  a  dry  upper  chamber,  kept  free 
from  damp  by  proper  stoves.  Here  all  the  points  are  first  laid  the  same  way ;  and  the 
needles  are  then  picked  out  from  each  other  in  the  order  of  their  polish.  The  sorting  U 
effected  with  surprising  facility.  The  workman  places  2000  or  3000  needles  in  an  iron 
rin?,yig.l0O9,two  inches  in  diameter,  and  sets  all  their  heads  in  one  plane;  then  on 
bokiae  carefully  at  their  points,  he  easily  recognises  the  broken  ones ;  and  by  means  of 
a  small  book  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle,  Jig.  1010,  he  lays  hold  of  the  broken  needle,  ana" 
tiras  it  oat.  These  defective  needles  pass  into  the  hands  of  another  workman,  who 
points  them  anew  upon  a  grindstone,  and  they  form  articles  of  inferior  value.  The  needles 
which  have  got  bent  in  the  polishing  must  now  be  straightened.  The  whole  are  finally 
imaged  exactly  according  to  their  lengths  by  the  tact  of  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the 
totter. 

The  needles  are  divided  into  quantities  for  packing  in  blue  papers,  by  putting  into  a 
cauD  balance  the  equivalent  weight  of  100  needles,  and  so  measuring  them  out  without 
the  trouble  of  counting  them  individually. 

The  biner  receives  these  packets,  and  taking  25  of  their  needles  at  a  time  between  the 
forefinger  and  thumb,  he  presses  their  points  against  a  very  small  hone-stone  of  compact 
nkaceous  schist,  mounted  in  a  little  lathe,  as  shown  in  fig.  1011,  he  turns  them  briskly 
round,  giving  the  points  a  bluish  cast,  while  he  polishes  and  improves  them.  This  partial 
polish  is  in  the  direction  of  the  axis ;  that  of  the  rest  of  the  needle  is  transverse,  which 
distinguishes  the  boundaries  of  the  two.  The  little  hone-stone  is  not  cylindrical,  but 
quadrangular,  so  that  it  strikes  successive  blows  with  its  corners  upon  the  needles  as  it 
revolves,  producing  the  effect  of  filing  lengthwise.  Whenever  these  angles  seem  to  be 
blunted,  they  are  set  again  by  the  bluer. 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish  good  English  needles  from  spurious  imitations  j  because  the 
former  have  their  axis  coincident  with  their  points,  which  is  readily  observed  by  turning 
them  round  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

The  construction  of  a  needle  requires,  as  already  stated,  about  120  operations ;  but 
they  are  rapidly  and  uninterruptedly  successive.  A  child  can  trim  the  eyes  of  4000 
teenies  per  hour. 

When  we  survey  a  manufacture  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  the  diver- 
sity of  operations  which  the  needles  undergo  bears  the  impress  of  great  mechanical  refine- 
Bient.  In  the  arts,  to  divide  labor,  is  to  abridge  it ;  to  multiply  operations,  is  to  simplify 
them ;  and  to  attach  an  operative  exclusively  to  one  process,  is  to  render  him  much  more 
1  and  productive. 
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NEROLI  is  the  name  given  by  perfumers  to  the  essential  oil  of  orange  flowers.  It  if 
-procured  by  distillation  with  water,  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  volatile  oils.  Since  in 
distilling  water  from  neroli,  an  aroma  is  obtained  different  from  that  of  the  orange-flower, 
it  has  been  concluded  that  the  distilled  water  of  orange-flowers  owes  its  scent  to  some 
principle  different  from  an  essential  oil. 

NKT  (Filet,  reseau,  Fr. ;  Netz,  Germ.)  is  a  textile  fabric  of  knotted  meshes,  for 
catching  fish,  and  other  purposes.  Each  mesh  should  be  so  secured  as  to  be  incapable  of 
enlargement  or  diminution.  The  French  government  offered  in  1802  a  prize  of  10,000 
francs  to  the  person  who  should  invent  a  machine  -for  making  nets  upon  automatic 
principles,  and  adjudged  it  to  M.  Buron,  who  presented  his  mechanical  invention  to  the 
Conservatoire  des  Jirt$  et  Metier*.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  machine  has 
accomplished  the  object  in  view ;  for  no  establishment  was  ever  mounted  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  Nets  are  usually  made  by  the  fishermen  and  their  families  during  periods  of 
leisure.  The  formation  of  a  mesh  is  too  simple  a  matter  to  require  description  in  this 
Dictionary. 

NEUTRALIZATION  is  the  state  produced  when  acid  and  alkaline  matters  are  com- 
bined in  such  proportions  that  neither  predominates,  as  evinced  by  the  color  of  tincture 
of  litmus  and  cabbage  remaining  unaffected  by  the  combination. 

NICARAGUA  WOOD  is  the  wood  of  the  Caaalpinia  eckinata,  a  tree  which  grows  in 
Nicaraca.  It  is  used  with  solution  of  tin  as  a  mordant  to  dye  a  bright  but  fugitive  red. 
It  is  an  inferior  sort  of  Brazil  wood. 

NICKEL  is  a  metal  rather  sparingly  found,  and  in  few  localities;  being  usually  asso- 
ciated with  cobalt.  Native  nickel  occurs  at  Westerwald  in  the  Erzegebirge,  in  Bohemia, 
combined  with  arsenic, under  the  significant  name  of  Kupfernickel ,*  with  cobalt, iron,  and 
copper,  as  jSrsemc-irickel,  in  the  Harz ;  at  Piechelsdorf  in  Hessia ;  as  an  oxyde,  in  JVtdfeel- 
schwartze  ;  as  a  sulphuret  of  nickel  in  Haarkies ;  as  a  sulphuret  and  arseniate  of  nickel 
in  Nickelglanz;  and  with  sulphur  and  antimony  in  Nickelspiess  glanzerz  at  Sieeeo. 
Nickel  is  always  present  in  meteoric  stones.  Kupfernickel  occurs  in  numerous  external 
shapes;  as  reniform,  globular,  botroidal,  arborescent,  massive,  and  disseminated;  fracture, 
coarse  or  fine  grained,  with  metallic  lustre ;  color,  copper  red,  occasionally  brown  and 
gray ;  in  silver  and  cobalt  veins,  in  gneiss,  sienite,  mica-slate,  kupfer-schiefer,  accompa- 
nied by  speisse  cobalt,  native  silver,  quartz,  &c.  It  is  found  in  Westphalia  near  Olpe,  in 
Hessia  at  Riechelsdorf,  and  Biber,  in  Baden ;  in  the  Saxon  Erzegeblrse  near  Schneebenr, 
and  Freiberg ;  in  Bohemia,  at  Joachimsthal ;  in  Thuringia,  at  Saalfeld ;  in  Steyermark 
^near  Schladming;  in  Hungary,  France,  and  England. 

Since  the  manufacture  of  German  silver,  or  drgentane,  became  an  object  of  commercial 
importance,  the  extraction  of  nickel  ha*-  been  undertaken  upon  a  considerable  scale.  The 
cobalt  ores  are  iis  most  fruitful  sources,  and  they  are  now  treated  by  the  method  of 
Wohler,  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  two  metals.  The  arsenic  is  expelled  by  roasting 
the  powdered  tpeise,  first  by  itself,  next  with  the  addition  of  charcoal  powder,  till  the  garlic 
smell  be  no  longer  perceived.  The  residuum  is  to  be  mixed  with  three  parts  of  sulphur 
and  one  of  potash,  melted  in  a  crucible  with  a  srenlle  heat,  and  the  product  being  ednk 
corated  with  water,  leaves  a  powder  of  metallic  lustre,  which  is  a  sulphuret  of  nickel 
free  from  arsenic;  while  the  arsenic  associated  with  the  sulphur,  and  combined  with  the 
resulting  sulphuret  of  potassium,  remains  dissolved.  Should  any  arsenic  still  be  found 
in  the  sulphuret,  as  may  happen  if  the  first  roasting  heat  was  too  great,  the  above  pro. 
cess  mu*i  be  repeated.  The  sulphuret  must  be  finally  washed,  dissolved  in  concentrated 
sulpnuric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  nitric,  the  metal  must  be  precipitated  by  a 
carbonated  alkali,  and  Uie  carbonate  reduced  with  charcoal. 

In  operating  upon  kupfernickel,  or  speise,  in  which  nickel  predominates,  after  tha 
arsenic,  iron,  and  copper  have  been  separated,  ammonia  is  lo  be  digested  upon  the  mixed 
oxydes  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  which  will  dissolve  them  into  a  blue  liquor.  This  being 
diluted  with  distilled  water  deprived  of  its  air  by  boiling,  is  to  be  decomposed  by  caustic 
potash,  till  the  blue  color  disappears,  when  the  whole  is  to  be  put  into  a  bottle  tightly 
stoppered,  and  set  aside  to  settle.  The  green  precipitate  of  oxyde  of  nickel,  which  slowly 
forms,  being  freed  by  decantation  from  the  supernatant  red  solution  of  oxyde  of  cobalt,  is 
to  be  edulcorated  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  a  crucible  containing  crown  glass. 
Pure  nickel  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  powder  is  readily  obtained  by  exposing  its  oxalate 
to  modern  ignition. 

The  reduction  of  the  oxyde  of  nickel  with  charcoal  requires  the  heat  of  a  powerful  air 
furnace  or  smith's  forge. 

Nickel  possesses  a  fine  silver  white  color  and  lustre ;  it  is  hard,  but  malleable,  both 
hot  and  cold ;  may  be  drawn  into  wire  X  of  an  inch,  and  rolled  into  plates  .  ltf  of  an 
inch  thick.  A  small  quantity  of  arsenic  destroys  its  ductility.  When  fused  it  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  8*279,  and  when  hammered,  of  8*66  or  8*82;  it  is  susceptible  of  mag- 
netism, in  a  somewhat  inferior  degree  to  iron,  but  superior  to  cobalt.  .Mariners'  com- 
passes may  be  made  of  it.  Its  melting  point  is  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  manganese.  It 
is  not  oxydized  by  contact  of  air,  but  may  be  burned  in  oxygen  gas. 
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There  is  one  oxide  and  two  suroxides  of  nickel.  The  oxide  is  of  an  ash-gray  color, 
and  is  obtained  by  precipitation  with  an  alkali  from  the  solution  of  the  muriate  or  ni- 
trate. The  niccolous  suroxide  of  Berzelius  is  black,  and  may  be  procured  by  exposing 
ihe  nitrate  to  a  heat  under  redness.  The  ntccolic  suroxide  has  a  dirty  pale  green  co- 
lor; but  its  identity  is  doubtful. 

tfickel  may  be  detected  by  cyanide  of  potasiium  in  an  acid  solution  of  it  and  cobalt; 
the  cyanide  Deing  added  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  redissolved:  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  warmed  and  allowed  to  stand.  A  precipi- 
tate appearing  shows  the  presence  of  nickel,  whether  it  be  cobalt  cyanide,  or  simple 
cyanide  of  nickel. 

Nickel  (analyse*  of\  by  H.  Rot.  Nickel  and  cobalt  are  almost  always  associated  to- 
gether, and  are  very  difficult  to  separate. 

Upon  the  fact  that  in  a  solution  of  oxide  of  cobalt  containing  free  muriatic  acid,  the 
whole  of  the  metal  is  converted  into  the  superoxide,  by  mean*  of  chlorine,  while  the 
chloride  of  nickel  remains  unaltered  in  the  acid  solution,  Mr.  H.  Rose  based  a  success- 
ful method  for  the  separation  of  the  metals.  His  method  is  as  follows : — Both  metals 
are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  must  contain  a  sufficient  excess  of  free 
acid ;  it  is  then  diluted  with  much  water;  if  1  or  2  grammes  of  the  oxide  are  operated 
on,  about  2  lbs.  of  water  are  added  to  the  solution.  As  cobalt  possesses  a  much  greater 
coloring  power  than  nickel,  not  only  in  fluxes  but  also  in  solutions,  the  diluted  solution 
is  of  a  rose  color,  even  when  the  quantity  of  nickel  present  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the 
cobat  A  current  of  chlorine  gas  is  then  passed  through  the  solution  for  several  hours ; 
the  fluid  must  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  it,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  above 
the  liquid  must  remain  filled  with  the  gas  after  the  current  has  ceased.  Carbonate  of 
baryta  in  excess  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for  12  or  18  hours,  and 
frequently  agitated.  The  precipitated  superoxide  of  cobalt  and  the  excess  of  carbonate 
of  baryta  are  well  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dissolved  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid ; 
atter  the  separation  of  the  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  cobalt  is  precipitated  by  hv- 
drate  of  potash,  and  after  being  washed  aud  dried  is  reduced  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
crucible  by  hydrogen  gas.  The  fluid  filtered  from  the  superoxide  of  cobalt  is  of  a  pure 
green  color.  It  is  free  from  any  trace  of  cobalt  After  the  removal  of  the  baryta  by 
tU'-ans  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxide  of  nickel  is  precipitated  by  caustic  potash.  Even  this 
method  did  not  give  exact  results  on  the  first  trial  0*318  gr.  metallic  nickel  and  0*603 
gr.  metallic  cobalt  were  employed,  and  0*430  gr.  oxide  of  nickel  and  0*580  gr.  cobalt 
were  obtained : — 

Employed.  Obtained. 

Nickel                  ....         34-58  86*75 

Cobalt b6'47  6298 


10000  99*73. 

The  cause  of  these  incorrect  results  is,  that  the  solution  was  filtered  an  hour  or  two 
alter  the  precipitation  of  the  superoxide  of  cobalt  by  the  carbonate  of  baryta.  It  is  ne- 
oessary,  however,  to  wait  a  considerable  time,  at  least  twelve  hours,  or  even  eighteen  is 
better,  and  allow  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  solu- 
tion, as  the  superoxide  of  cobalt  is  precipitated  Very  slowly:  this  explains  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  cobalt  and  the  increase  of  the  nickel  in  the  above  experimeut 

In  another  experiment*  in  which  this  source  of  error  was  avoided,  0*739  gr.  metallic 
nickel  and  0*540  metallic  cobalt  were  used,  and  0*548  gr.  cobalt  obtained,  that  is  42*84 
per  cent,  instead  of  42*22 ;  the  nickel  was  not  determined.  Two  experiments  were 
made  by  M.  Weber.  In  one,  0*818  gr.  cobalt,  and  0*980  gr.  nickel  were  taken,  and 
O-tfctf  gr.  cobalt  and  1*274  oxide  nickel  obtained. 

Uasd.  Obtained. 

Cobalt 45*50  44*77 

Nickel 54*50  55*88 


100*00  100*60 

In  the  second  0*516  ffr.  metallic  cobalt  and  0.637  oxide  of  nickel  were  taken,  and 
0*517  gr.  cobalt  obtained. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  experiments,  that  on  the  proper  precautions  being  taken, 
very  accurate  results  may  be  obtained  by  this  method.  It  has  also  this  advantage,  that 
it  »  equally  applicable  whatever  the  relative  proportions  of  the  cobalt  may  be. 

This  or  a  similar  method  may  be  employed  with  advantage  on  a  large  scale,  to  procure 
cobalt  and  nickel  in  the  purest  state.  Both  metals  are  more  employed  in  the  arts  than 
formerly ;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  important  to  prepare  them  as  pure  as  possible.  This 
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is  the  ease  when  oxide  of  cobalt  is  to  be  employed  in  printing  on  porcelain,  when  a 
very  small  portion  of  nickel  seriously  affects  the  purity  of  the  blue  tint  to  be  ob- 
tained by  it  I  have  at  least  prepared  the  pure  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  used  in 
my  laboratory  in  this  manner;  and  in  the  experiments  described  above,  none  but  the 
oxides  so  prepared  were  used.  The  nickel  which  occurs  in  commerce  contains  besides 
traces  of  arsenic,  cobalt,  copper  and  iron.  It  should  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  cobalt  and  iron  separated  by  treatment  with  chlorine  and  caroonate  of  baryta, 
and  then  the  copper  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  not  only  cobalt,  but  also  other  metals,  as  iron  and 
manganese,  may  be  separated  from  nickel  by  this  method.  On  the  other  hand,  oxide 
of  cobalt  may  be  separated  from  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  other  strongly  basic  oxides, 
which  are  not  converted  into  superoxides.  Nickel  and  cobalt  can  moreover  be  sepa- 
rated from  metals  to  which  they  bear  a  close  analogy  in  various  ways.  I  have  given  a 
method  in  my  "Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistry,"  by  which  both  these  metals  may  be 
separated  from  manganese,  viz.,  by  converting  them  into  chlorides,  and  treating  these 
by  hydrogen,  which  reduces  the  chlorides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  to  the  metallic  state,  but 
not  the  chloride  of  manganese.  This  method  affords  accurate  results,  but  is  rather 
complicated.     Volker  has  remarked,  that  at  a  very  strong  heat  the  chloride  of  man- 

ganese  is  slightly  volatile.    Although  this  is  inappreciable  except  when  the  heat  has 
een  raised  too  high,  still  it  is  possible  to  effect  their  separation  by  simpler  methods. 

With  many  other  chemists,  t  have  convinced  myself  that  the  method  of  Barresvil 
for  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  manganese,  by  adding  carbonate  of  baryta 
to  the  solution,  and  passing  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  it,  is  not  ap- 
plicable, since,  as  indeed  might  be  seen  &  priori,  not  only  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  but  also 
the  oxide  of  manganese,  will  be  precipitated  as  a  sulphuret. 

From  nickel,  the  manganese  may  be  best  separated  in  the  same  manner  as  cobalt,  as 
I  have  remarked  above.  Manganese  may  be  separated  from  both  of  them,  however,  by 
a  method  which,  in  its  essential  parts,  was  proposed  by  Wackenroder.  It  is  based  upon 
the  fact,  that  although  nickel  and  cobalt  are  not  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  especially  when  they  are  slightly  acid,  still  the  sulphurets  pre- 
cipitated by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  are  not  dissolved  by  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  I  long  ago,  in  the  first  edition  of  my  "Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistry,"  directed 
attention  to  this  curious  property,  and  made  use  of  it  for  qualitative  experiments,  but 
at  that  time  had  not  availed  myself  of  it  in  quantitative  separations.  When  the  oxides 
are  contained  in  an  acid  solution  (which  should  not  contain  nitric  acid  however),  it  is 
made  ammoniacal,  and  they  are  precipitated  as  sulphurets  by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia. 
Very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  to  the  solution,  until  it  has  a  very  slightly 
acid  reaction ;  the  sulphurets  of  nickel  and  cobalt  remain  undissolved ;  they  are  washed 
with  water  containing  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  sulphuret  of  manganese  is  dissolved  with  facility,  but  although  the  fluid  filtered 
from  the  sulphurets  of  nickel  and  cobalt  gives  only  a  rather  dirty  flesh-colored  precipi- 
tate on  the  addition  of  ammonia  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  still  the  sulphuret  of 
manganese  contains  small  portions  of  sulphuret  of  cobalt  or  nickel ;  and  when  there- 
fore it  is  treated  anew  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  minute  quantities  of  the 
black  sulphurets  remain  behind.  By  this  repeated  treatment,  a  very  nearly  correct 
separation  may  be  obtained ;  but  the  results  are  more  satisfactory  in  the  separation  of 
cobalt  from  manganese  than  of  nickel  from  the  latter  metal,  evidently  because  nickel 
is  not  very  perfectly  precipitated  by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia:  0*300  gr.  of  metallic 
cobalt  and  0*385  gr.  of  deutoxide  of  manganese  gave — after  the  sulphuret  had  been 
converted  by  aqita  regia  into  oxide,  and  this  precipitated  by  hydrate  of  potash,  and 
after  the  chloride  of  manganese  dissolved  was  free  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda, — 0*302  metallic  cobalt  and  0*392  oxide  of  manganese. 

0*251  gr.  of  oxide  of  nickel,  and  0*296  gr.  oxide  of  manganese,  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  gave  0*214  oxide  of  nickel  and  324  oxide  of  manganese. 

Iron  also  may  be  separated  from  nickel,  and  better  still  from  cobalt,  in  the  same 
manner  as  manganese,  since  sulphuret  of  iron,  like  sulphuret  of  manganese,  is  easily 
soluble  in  very  dilute  hydrochlorio  acid ;  but  in  this  case  the  resolution  of  the  sul- 
phuret of  iron  is  likewise  necessary :  0*425  gr.  metallic  cobalt  and  0*170  gr.  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  when  treated  in  this  manner,  gave  0*414  gr.  metallic  cobalt,  and  0*172  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron. 

I  have  already  stated,  in  the  last  edition  of  my  "  Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistry,1* 
that  the  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  completely  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  acetic  acid  oy 
means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  no  strong  inorganic  acid  is  present,  even  though 
the  solution  contain  a  large  excess  of  acetic  acid;  and  recommended  the  separation  of 
this  oxide  from  alumina,  the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  even  from  those  of  cobalt 
and  uickel,  by  this  method.  Tliis  method  also  succeeds  when  a  considerable*  addition 
of  acetic  acid  is  made  to  the  solution,  especially  if  the  latter  oxides  are  present 
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From  alumina  oxide  of  nickel  may  be  separated  by  fusing  them  together  with  hydrate 
of  potash  in  a  silver  crucible ;  on  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water,  the  oxide  of  nickel 
remains  behind  in  a  dense  state.  It  weighs  rather  more  than  the  oxide  employed,  but 
contains  no  alumina,  and  potash  must  therefore  be  present  0*238  gr.  oxide  of  nickel 
mixed  with  alumina  weighed,  after  it  had  been  treated  in  this  manner,  0*245  gr.  By 
Wiling  with  a  solution  of  potash,  nickel  cannot  be  separated  from  alumina,  when  both 
are  contained  in  a  solution,  not  even  when  the  treatment  is  repeated.  When  the  0*246 
gr.  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  help  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
separated  eolation  of  alumina  in  potash,  to  which  more  potash  was  added,  mixed  with 
the  solution,  and  the  whole  boiled,  the  oxide  of  nickel  separated  weighed  0*320  gr. 
When  this  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  considerable  quantity  of  alumina 
separated  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess.  As,  however,  the  fusion  of  hydrate 
of  potash  in  a  silver  crucible  is  attended  with  inconvenience,  and  the  oxide  of  nickel 
obtained  requires  to  be  dissolved  and  precipitated  anew,  the  separation  of  these  oxides 
by  means  of  carbonate  of  baryta  is  preferable. 

I  have  tried  in  vain,  by  fusing  with  a  fixed  alkaline  carbonate,  to  separate  quantita- 
tively alumina  from  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  from  those  of  other  metals 
which  are  incapable  of  exnelling  the  carbonic  acid  from  an  alkaline  carbonate  at  an 
elevated  temperature.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  perfectly  cl*ar  solution  by  fusing  alu- 
mina with  carbonated  alkali,  and  treating  the  melted  mass  with  water ;  it  is  quickly 
rendered  turbid  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  A  fused  mass  is  much  more 
easily  obtained  with  carbonate  of  soda  than  with  carbonate  of  potash. 

Sukei  and  Cobalt. — Mingled  with  the  beautiful  samples  of  copper  pyrites  and  argen- 
tiferous galena  displayed  in  Class  1.  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  there  were  to  be  found 
several  specimens  of  cobalt  and  nickel  ores.  These  valuable  articles  lay  buried  beneath 
the  huge  bulk  of  their  better  known  compeers,  and,  unless  sought  for,  would  fail  to  arrest 
the  attention  even  of  a  scientific  observer ;  thus  singularly  illustrating  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  the  obecure  position  they  occupy  in  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  nation. 
The  art  of  working  the  ores  of  cobalt  and  nickel  seems  unknown  in  Great  Britain,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  fact,  that  though  found  in  sufficient  abundance,  they  are  nowhere 
in  this  country  converted  into  zaffre  and  Bpciss,  the  two  primary  marketable  products 
elsewhere  obtained  from  these  ores.  Although,  therefore,  no  nation  in  the  world  con- 
sume* in  its  manufactures  more  cobalt  and  nickel  than  Great  Britain,  yet  for  these 
metals  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  Norway,  JKorthern  Germany  and  the  Netherlands; 
frum  whence  we  import  annually  uot  less  than  400  tons  of  zaffre  and  smalts,  and  nearly 
the  same  quantity  of  nickel  and  apeisi,  to  the  conjoint  value  of  about  150,000/.  sterling. 
As  these  substances  serve  very  different  purposes  in  the  arts,  we  propose  to  speak  of 
them  separately, — merely  premising  that  oobalt  forms  the  bases  of  all  the  blue  colors 
seen  on  earthenware,  whilst  nickel  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  the  various  metallic 
alloys,  known  under  the  terms  albata,  German  silver,  Ac.  The  specimens  of  ore  previously 
alluded  to  aa  existing  in  the  Great  Exhibition  have  been  derived  from  Cornwall,  and 
contain,  aa  is  generally  the  case,  both  nickel  and  cobalt,  thus  far  being  precisely  similar 
to  the  ores  worked  in  Norway  and  Northern  Germany.  The  foreign  ores  are,  however, 
much  richer  than  the  Cornish,  since  these  latter  seldom  contain  more  than  from  2  to 
7  per  cent,  of  available  metallic  matter,  whilst  the  former  not  unfrequently  yield  12 
or  16  per  cent.  *,  consequently,  a  process  which  answers  quite  well  with  the  one  may 
fail  altogether,  or  prove  profitless  with  the  other ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  whole  secret 
of  our  national  failure  in  working  cobalt  ore.  The  Swedish  method  has  been  tried  in 
several  parts  of  Cornwall,  and  has  not  in  any  one  instance  given  a  satisfactory  result; 
heaee,  the  Crystal  Palace  contains  no  specimen  of  British  zaffre,  and  our  potteries,  glass 
works,  and  paper  manufacturers  procure  from  abroad  that  which  ignorance  and  apathy 
deny  them  at  home.  In  the  German  ore  the  quantity  of  metallic  ingredients  is  not 
ooly  larger  than  in  the  Cornish,  but  also  of  a  more  fusible  character ;  consequently,  when 
simply  subjected  to  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  earthy  and  metallic  elements 
separate  of  themselves  by  the  mere  disparity  of  their  specific  weights ;  and  the  silicious, 
gangoe,  with  a  portion  of  oxide  of  iron,  rises  to  the  top ;  leaving  a  metallic  compound 
of  arsenic,  cobalt*  nickel,  copper,  and  perhaps  iron  beneath.  This  latter,  when  carefully 
roasted  in  an  oxidizing  furnace,  in  contact  with  sand  or  ground  flint,  affords  at  once 
aa  impure  silicate  of  cobalt  and  arseniuret  of  nickel, — two  marketable  products.  The 
Cornish  ores,  from  their  metallic  poverty,  will  not  undergo  the  first  fusion  necessary  to 
separate  the  silicious  matrix  of  the  mineral ;  and  this  trifling  impediment  seems  actually 
to  have  benumbed  the  energy  of  that  indomitable  spirit  of  enterprise  for  which  Britain 
is  in  most  things  justly  celebrated.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron,  limestone  is  used  to 
render  the  alumina  and  silica  of  the  ore  fusible;  and  without  this  no  iron  can  be  pro- 
cured by  the  ordinary  process.  In  roasting  lead  ore,  lime  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
la  copper  making,  not  only  lime  but  also  fluor  spar  is  frequently  needed ;  and  the 
commonest  cobalt  ores  of  Cornwall  clearly  require  nothing  but  a  proper  flux  to  afford 
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a' compound  of  arsenic,  cobalt  and  nickel,  perfectly  analogous  to  that  procured  from 
the  German  ore  by  mere  fusion  without  a  flux.  The  whole  question,  therefore,  really 
resolves  itself  into  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  material  capable  of  easy  vitrification  with 
the  granitic  matrix  of  the  Cornwall  ore,  and  which  is  nevertheless  devoid  of  action 
upon  the  arseninret  of  cobalt  and  nickel.  The  common  fixed  alkalis,  though  answer- 
ing the  first  indication  admirably,  would  not  comply  with  the  second  condition ;  hence 
potash  and  soda,  these  great  helpmates  of  industrial  skill,  are  unfortunately  excluded 
from  the  list  of  agents,  as  they  act  powerfully  upon  all  the  arseniurets,  and  would 
merely  produce  a  worthless  frit  with  the  ore.  Similar  objections  attach  more  or  leas 
to  the  alkaline  earths,  and  therefore  lime  requires  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
Borax  would  and  does  yield  a  satisfactory  result,  but  its  high  price  is  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle.  Fluor  spar  is  of  no  avail,  and  bottle  glass  requires  too  strong  a  tem- 
perature, and  to  be  used  in  too  great  a  quantity,  for  economical  application  to  a  mine- 
ral already  surcharged  with  extraneous  matters. 

These  facts  serve  in  some  measure  to  explain,  though  we  cannot  in  any  way  allow 
that  they  justify,  the  present  condition  of  the  zaffre  market ;  since  these  very  difficulties 
are  daily  overcome  in  one  of  the  largest  metallurgical  operations  carried  on  amongst  us. 
Many  of  the  ores  of  copper,  when  first  received  by  the  manufacturer,  are  in  a  state 
quite  parallel  to  that  of  the  Cornish  ores  of  cobalt,  even  in  regard  to  poverty  of  metaL 
There  is  the  same  excess  of  granitic  matrix,  the  same  necessity  for  avoiding  the  use  of 
any  agent  capable  of  attacking  sulphuret  of  copper,  a  substance  possessing  very  similar 
chemical  affinities  to  those  of  the  arseniurets  of  nickel  and  cobalt  What  then  is  the 
flux  employed  by  the  copper  manufacturer  in  such  cases  f  We  reply  at  once, — it  is  the 
protoxide  of  iron  which  is  formed  from  these  poor  copper  ores  by  the  action  of  heat, 
and  combines  with  the  silicate  of  the  matrix  so  as  to  produce  an  extremely  fusible 
silicate  of  iron,  which  permits  the  sulphuret  of  copper  to  tall  down  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  reverberatory  furnace,  whilst  the  vitrified  impurities  of  the  ore  are  raked  from  its 
surface.  Oxide  of  iron  would  most  probably  therefore  enable  a  manufacturer, 
accustomed  to  furnace  operations,  to  send  into  the  market  an  arsenical  compound  of 
cobalt  containing  more  than  50  per  cent  of  this  metal,  even  if  his  interest  failed  to 
convince  him  of  the  great  advantage  resulting  from  its  subsequent  conversion  into 
zaffre.  Thus,  then,  the  conditions  of  this  seemingly  difficult  problem  are  answered,  in  a 
commercial  sense ;  for  oxide  of  iron  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  its  combination  with  silica 
is  sufficiently  fusible,  aud  it  has  no  action  whatever  upon  metallic  arseniurets.  No 
doubt  many  other  substances  might  be  found  equally  applicable  with  the  one  we  have 
mentioned ;  and,  indeed,  our  object  in  thus  dilating  upon  this  and  analogous  topics  is 
rather  to  stimulate  inquiry  than  to  lay  down  specific  rules  for  practical  guidance ;  conse- 
quently our  remarks  must  be  regarded  at  best  as  but  a  shadowy  outline,  the  manu- 
facturing details  of  which  require  careful  filling  in,  to  render  the  whole  intelligible  and 
useful. 

Before  quiting  the  subject  of  cobalt,  it  may  be  as  well  to  advert  to  a  particular  ore 
of  that  metal,  found  near  Keswick  in  Cumberland.  This  ore  contains  from  two  to  three 
per  cent  of  cobalt,  but  is  quite  free  from  nickel, — a  very  unusual  circumstance, — as  even 
in  meteoric  stones  cobalt  is  constantly  accompanied  by  nickel,  though  this  last  metal 
not  unfrequently  exists  without  cobalt  As  a  coloring  material,  oxide  of  cobalt  is 
seriously  damaged  by  the  presence  of  oxide  of  nickel,  for  these  oxides  produce  colon 
almost  complementary  to  each  other ;  and  therefore  tending,  by  their  admixture, to  yield 
a  neutral  tint,  as  is  observable  when  their  saline  solutions  are  united.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  working  an  ore  of  cobalt  free  from  nickel  must  consequently  be  obvious  to 
all.  The  Keswick  mine  is,  nevertheless,  almost  abandoned  at-  the  present  moment* 
through  sheer  inability  to  find  a  market  for  its  produce ;  though  for  the  finer  kinds 
of  porcelain  and  for  enamel  painting,  the  oxide  of  cobalt  procured  from  it  is  worth 
fully  a  guinea  per  pound. 

In  the  hope  of  drawing  attention  to  a  raw  material  at  once  so  unique  and  valuable, 
we  give  the  following  original  process  for  extracting  pure  oxide  of  cobalt  from  the 
Keswick  cobalt  ore : — Having  carefully  roasted  a  quantity  of  this  ore,  at  a  full  red  heat, 
in  a  muffle  furnace,  for  two  or '  three  hours,  it  is  next  to  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  then  digested  in  muriatic  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  1*10  or  thereabout  And  for 
this  use  the  waste  acid  of  the  soda  maker  is  well  adapted,  even  though  it  may  happen 
to  contain  arsenic  and  iron.  After  a  few  hours' digestion,  the  acidulous  solution  may 
be  poured  off  and  a  fresh  acid  added,  so  as  completely  to  exhaust  the  roasted  ore,  ana, 
dissolve  all  the  metallic  matter  in  it  Then  mix  the  solution  thus  procured :  and 
having  thown  in  a  portion  of  powdered  haematite  or  other  form  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness.  Next  pour  boiling  water  on  the  dried  mass,  and 
stir  in  an  excess  of  chalk,  or  finely  powdered  marble,  and  preserve  the  whole  at  a 
temperature  of  about  180°  Fuhr.,  until  all  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  ceases;  then  add 
a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  aud  throw  the  mixture  on  a  filter,  when  a  solution  of  chlo- 
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ride  of  cobalt  will  puss  through,  containing  a  email  quantity  of  the  sulphates  of  lime 
and  soda,  but  altogether  free  from  metallic  contamina^on.  This  solution  must  now 
be  super-saturated  with  a  caustic  lye  of  soda,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  a  few  minutes 
in  order  to  insure  the  rapid  precipitation  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt;  which,  after  careful 
Washing  with  hot  water,  is  to  be  dried,  and  heated  red  hot,  in  a  crucible,  to  give  it  the 
character  suitable  for  the  English  market.  One  pound  of  Keswick  ore  will  require 
about  8  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  with  2  ounces  of  haematite,  3 
ounces  of  chalk,  and  the  same  quantity  of  salt  cake  or  dry  sulphate  of  soda  The  ex- 
planation of  this  process  is  very  simple:  in  the  first  instance,  the  metallic  matters  of 
the  ore,  consisting  of  iron,  cobalt,  arsenic,  copper,  and  perhaps  also  lead,  are  dissolv- 
ed by  the  muriatic  acid ;  and,  as  all  of  these  are  precipitated  fry  carbonate  of  lime, 
except  cobalt,  the  chalk  might  now  be  added  at  once,  out  for  the  fact  that  the  Kes- 
wick ore  contains  an  excess  of  arsenic,  which  carries  down  a  portion  of  cobalt  in  the 
state  of  arsenite  of  cobalt  To  remedy  this  evil,  peroxide  of  iron  or  haematite  must  be 
added,  so  as  to  ensure  the  existence  of  an  excess  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  solution ;  as 
this,  on  the  introduction  of  the  chalk,  will  unite  to  the  arsenic,  and  thus  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  any  cobalt  at  this  stage  of  the  operation.  The  cessation  of  all  efferves- 
cence, indicates  that  the  chalk  has  ceased  to  act,  and  that  the  iron,  arsenic,  copper,  and 
lead  are  no  longer  in  solution,  but  have  been  displaced  by  the  lime  of  the  chalk.  To 
remove  this  lime,  sulphate  of  soda  is  employed,  since  this  throws  down  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  lime  in  the  state  of  sulphate;  after  which  caustic  soda  or  potash  will  precipitate 
nothing  from  the  filtered  solution  but  pure  oxide  of  cobalt  Although  apparently 
somewhat  complex  in  detail,  this  process  is  extremely  simple  and  efficient  in  practice ; 
and  possesses,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  equally  applicable  to  the  treatment  of 
epeiea  or  arseniuret  of  nickel,  from  which  pure  oxide  of  nickel  may  be  easily  procured, 
— using,  however,  much  more  haematite  than  the  quantity  above  indicated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  iron  in  speiss.  From  this  latter  circumstance,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious, that  cobalt  and  nickel  cannot  be  separated  in  the  way  just  described ;  for,  as  has 
been  stated,  they  both  remain  in  solution  after  the  employment  of  the  chalk ;  and,  in- 
deed, no  process  has  yet  been  published  by  which  a  perfect  separation  of  these  two  met- 
als can  be  effected.  Ordinary  Swedish  zaifre  contains,  on  an  average,  15  per  cent  of 
oxide  of  cobalt,  mixed  with  about  3  per  cent  of  oxide  of  nickel;  which  latter  seri- 
ously impairs  the  coloring  power  of  zaffre.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  entered  thus  fully 
into  this  question;  for  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  purify  cobalt  when  contaminated 
with  nickel,  it  is  a  kind  of  national  disgrace  to  Great  Britain  that,  having  a  pure  ore 
of  cobalt  in  the  very  centre  of  the  island,  our  manufactures  are  unable  either  to  com- 
pete with,  or  so  much  as  contest  for,  the  palm  of  superiority  in  the  formation  of  zaffre. 

NICOTIAN  IN  E,  is  the  name  of  an  oil  recently  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  tobac- 
co, which  possesses  the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke. 

NICOTINE,  is  a  peculiar  principle,  obtainable  from  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  tobacco 
(fiacotsaJta  tabacumi  by  infusing  them  in  acidulous  water,  evaporating  the  infusion  to 
a  certain  point,  adding  lime  to  it,  distilling,  and  treating  the  product  which  comes  over 
with  ether.  ^  It  is  colorless,  has  an  acrimonious  taste,  a  pungent  smell,  remains  liquid  at 
90°  Fahr.,  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  but  is  in  a  great  measure  separable  from 
it  by  ether,  which  dissolves  it  abundantly.  It  combines  with  acids,  and  forms  salts 
acrid  and  pungent  like  itself;  the  phosphate,  oxalate,  and  tartrate  being  cry  stall  izable. 
Hieotine  causes  the  pupils  to  contract     A  single  drop  of  it  is  sufficient  to  kill  a  dog. 

Macerate  powdered  tobacco  for  twenty -four  hours  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphu- 
ric acid ;  express  the  liquor,  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  distil  the  resi- 
due with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potash ;  add  more  water  from  time  to  time  to  prevent 
the  decomposition  of  the  nicotine,  in  consequence  of  the  potash  being  too  much  con- 
eentreted.  Prom  this  distillation  a  quantity  of  nicotine  and  ammouia  will  be  obtain- 
ed in  the  receiver,  and  these  are  to  be  neutralised  with  oxalic  acid.  Evaporate  now 
to  dryness,  and  treat  the  residue  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  will  dissolve  the  oxalate 
ef  Bieotina,  leaving  the  oxolate  of  ammonia  unacted  upon.  Heat  the  oxalate  of  nico- 
tic* in  solution  of  potash,  and  separate  the  nicotine  with  ether,  in  which  it  is  solu- 
ble, and  from  which  the  ether  may  again  be  separated  by  distillation. 

M.  Ortigosa  considers  this  nicoUna  not  to  be  perfectly  pure,  but  to  contain  a  portion 
of  water  and  of  alcohoL 

From  the  analysis  of  the  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  nicotine  with  the  chlo- 
rides of  platinum  and  mercury,  M.  Ortigosa  has  represented  the  composition  of  this 
vegetable  principle  by  the  following  formula  : 

^  C»,  =  7826 

H,  ss    9*66 

Axj  =  171)9  * 

KTTRATS  OF  AMMONIA,   is  prepared  by  neutralizing  nitric  acid  with  ear* 
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bonate  of  ammonia,  and  crystallizing  the  solution.     Heat  converts  it  into  water  and 
laughing  gas.  m 

NITRATE  OF  LEAD  (Nitfate  de  plomb,  Pr. ;  Safpetermure*  bhioxyd,  Germ.);  is 
made  by  saturating  somewhat  dilute  nitric  acid  with  oxide  of  lead  (litharge)  evaporat- 
ing the  neutral  solution  till  a  pellicle  appears,  and  then  exposing  it  in  a  hot  chamber 
till  it  be  converted  into  crystals,  which  are  sometimes  transparent,  but  generally  opaque 
white  octahedrons.  Their  spec.  grav.  is  4*068 ;  they  have  a  cooling,  sweetish,  pungent 
taste.  They  dissolve  in  7  parts  of  cold,  and  in  much  less  boiling  water ;  they  fuse  at  a 
moderate  elevation  of  temperature,  emit  oxygen  gas,  and  pass  into  oxide  of  lead. 
Their  constituents  are  67-3  oxide  and  82*7  acfd.  Nitrate  of  lead  is  much  employed  in 
the  chrome  yellow  styte  of  Calico  printing  ;  which  see. 

There  are  three  other  compounds  of  nitric  acid  and  lead  oxide;  viz.,  the  bi -basic, 
the  tri-basic,  and  the  se-basio ;  which  contain  respectively  2,  3,  and  6  atoms  of  base  to 
1  of  acid. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH,  Nitre,  saltpetre.  {Nitrate  de  pota*$ef  Fr. ;  Salpetereavrew 
kali,  Germ. J  This  salt  occurs  native  as  an  efflorescence  upon  limestones,  sandstones, 
marls,  chalk,  and  calctuff ;  it  forms  a  saline  crust  in  caverns,  as  also  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  in  certain  places,  especially  where  animal  matters  have  been 
decomposed.  Such  caverns  exist  in  Germany  near  Homburg  (Burkardush) ;  in  Apulia 
upon  the  Adriatic  sea  (Pulo  di  Mofetta) ;  in  France ;  in  the  East  Indies ;  in  Ceylon, 
where  22  nitriferous  caverns  are  mentioned ;  in  North  America,  at  Crooked  River, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  upon  the  Missouri;  in  Brazil,  TenerifFe,  and  Africa.  Nitre 
occurs  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  ground  in  Arragon,  Hungary,  Podolia,  Sicily, 
Egypt,  Persia,  Bengal,  China,  Arabia,  North  America,  and  South  America.  Several 
plants  contain  saltpetre ;  particularly  borage,  dill,  tobacco,  sunflowers,  stalks  of  maize, 
beet-root,  bugloss,  parietaria,  Ac.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  animal  sub- 
stances. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  put;  how  is  nitre  annually  reproduced  upon  the 
surface  of  limestones  and  the  ground,  after  it  has  been  removed  by  washing  f  It  haa 
been  said,  in  reply,  that  as  secondary  limestones  contain  remains  of  animal  matters, 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  absorbed  in  virtue  of  the  porous  structure,  will  com- 
bine with  their  azote  to  form  nitric  acid;  whence  nitrate  of  lime  will  result.  Where 
potash  is  present  in  the  ground,  a  nitrate  of  that  base  will  be  next  formed.  The  generation 
of  nitre  is  in  all  cases  limited  to  a  very  small  distance  from  the  surface  of  porous  stones; 
no  further,  indeed,  than  where  atmospherical  air  and  moisture  can  penetrate;  and  none 
is  ever  produced  upon  the  surface  of  compact  stones,  such  as  marble  and  quartz,  or  of 
argillaceous  minerals.  Dr.  John  Davy  and  M.  Longchamp  have  advanced  an  opinion, 
that  the  presence  of  azotized  matter  is  hot  necessary  for  the  generation  of  nitric  acid  oi 
nitrous  salts,  but  that  the  oxygen  and  azote'  of  the  atmosphere,  when  condensed  by  capil- 
larity, will  combine  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  nitric  acid,  through  the  agency  of 
moisture  and  of  neutralizing  bases,  such  as  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  or  soda.  They  conceive 
that  as  spongy  platina  serves  to  combine  oxygen  and  hydrogen  into  water,  or  the  vapor 
of  alcohol  and  oxygen  into  acetic  acid,  and  as  the  peroxydeas  well  as  the  hydrate  of  iron, 
and  argillaceous  minerals,  serve  to  generate  ammonia  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the 
hydrogen  of  water;  in  like  manner,  porous  limestones,  through  the  agency  of  water, 
operate  upon  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  to  produce  nitric  acid,  without  the  pres- 
ence of  animal  matter.  This  opinion  may  certainly  be  maintained;  for  in  India,  Spain, 
and  several  other  countries,  at  a  distance  from  all  habitations,  immense  quantities  of  salt- 
petre are  reproduced  in  soils  which  have  been  washed  the  year  before.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  known  that  the  production  of  this  salt  may  be  greatly  facilitated  and  in- 
creased by  the  admixture  of  animal  offals  with  calcareous  earths. 

The  spontaneous  generation  of  nitre  in  Spain,  Egypt,  and  especially  in  India,  is  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  world.  There  this  salt  is  observed  to  form  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  silky  tuAs,  or  even  in  slender  prismatic  crystals,  particu- 
larly during  the  continuance  of  the  hot  weather  that  succeeds  copious  rains.  These  saline 
efflorescences,  after  being  collected  by  rude  besoms  of  broom,  are  lixiviated,  allowed  to 
settle,  evaporated,  and  crystallized.  In  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Hungary,  &c,  vast 
quantities  of  nitrous  salts  are  obtained  by  artificial  arrangements  called  m'/riorie*  or 
nitre-beds.  Very  little  nitrate  of  potash,  indeed,  is  obtained  in  the  first  place ;  but  the 
nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which  being  deliquescent,  remain  in  the  nitrous  earths  in 
a  semi-liquid  state.  The  operation  of  converting  these  salts  into  good  nitre  is  often  suf- 
ficiently complex,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  several  muriates,  which  are  difficult 
to  eliminate. 

The  following  instructions  hate  been  given  by  the  consulting  committee  of  poudrts  et 
talpeires  in  France,  for  the  construction  of  their  nitr&rt*  artificitllu.  The  permeability 
of  the  materials  to  the  atmospherical  air,  being  found  to  be  as  indispensable  as  is  the 
presence  of  a  base  to  fix  the  nitric  acid  at  the  instant  of  its  formation,  the  first  measure 
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ti  to  select  a  light  (Katie  earth,  containing  as  much  carbonate  of  lime  or  old  mortar- 
rubbish  as  possible ;  and  to  interstratify  it  with  beds  of  dang,  &ye.  or  six  inches  thick, 
tiU  a  considerable  heap-  be  raised  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  which  should  be 
placed  under  an  open  shed,  and  kept  moist  by  watering  it  from  time  to  time.    When 
the  whole  appears  to  be  decomposed  into  a  kind  of  mould,  it  is  to  be  spread  under  sheds 
in  layers  of  from  two  to  three  feet  thick ;  which  are  to  be  watered  occasionally  with 
urine  and  the  drainings  of  dunghills,  taking  care  not  to  soak  them  too  much,  lest  they 
should  be  rendered  impermeable  to  the  air,  though  they  should  be  always  damp  enough 
to  favor  the  absorption  and  mutual  action  of  the  atmospherical  gases.    Moist  garden 
mould  affords  an  example  of  the  physical  condition  most  favorable  to  nitre-beds.    The 
compost  should  be  turned  over,  and  well  mixed  with  the  spade  once  at  least  in  every 
fortnight,  and  the  sides  of  the  shed  should  be  partially  closed ;  for  although  air  be  essen- 
tial, wind  is  injurious,  by  carrying  off  the  acid  vapors,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  rest 
incumbent  upon,  and  combine  with,  the  bases.-  The  chemical  reaction  is  slow  and 
footessive,  and  can  be  made  effective  only  by  keeping  the  agents  and  materials  in  a 
state  of  quiescence.    The  whole  process  lasts  two  years ;  but  since  organic  matters 
would  yield  in  the  lixiviation  several  soluble  substances  detrimental  to  the  extraction  of 
saltpetre,  they  must  not  be  added  during  the  operations  of  the  latter  six  months ;  nor 
must  any  thing  except  clear  water  be  used  for  watering  during  this  period ;  at  the  end 
of  which  the  whole  organic  ingredients  of  the  beds  will  be  totally  decomposed.    Where 
dung  is  not  sufficiently  abundant  for  the  above  stratifications,  a  nitre-bed  should  be 
formed  in  a  stable  with  friable  earth,  covered  with  a  layer  of  litter ;  after  four  months 
the  litter  is  to  be  lifted  off,  the  earth  is  to  be  turned  over,  then  another  layer  of  fresh 
earth,  8  or  9  inches  thick,  is  to  be  placed  over  it,  and  a  layer  of  the  old  and  fresh  litter 
over  all.    At  the  end  of  other  four  months,  this  operation  is  to  be  repeated ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  the  whole  is  ready  to  be  transferred  into  the  regular  nitre-beds  under  a 
shed,  as  above  described.    Such  are  the  laborious  and  disagreeable  processes  practised 
by  the  peasants  of  Sweden,  each  of  whom  is  bound  by  law  to  have  a  nitre-bed,  and  to 
furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  mire  to  the  state  every  year.    Ris  nitriary  commonly  con- 
sists ot  a  small  hut  built  of  boards,  with  a  bottom  of  rammed  clay,  covered  by  a  wooden 
Boor,  upon  which  is  spread  a  mixture  of  ordinary  earth  with  calcareous  sand  or  marl, 
and  lixiviated  wood-ashes.    This  mixture  is  watered  with  stable  urine,  and  its  surface 
U  turned  over  once  a  week  in  summer,  and  once  a  fortnight  in  winter.    In  some 
countries,  walls  2  or  3  feet  thick,  and  6  or  7  high,  are  raised  with  the  nitrifying  com- 
post, interspersed  with  weeds  and  branches  of  trees,  in  order  at  once  to  bind  them 
together,  and  to  favor  the  circulation  of  air.    These  walls  are  thatched  with  straw ; 
they  are  placed  with  one  of  their  faces  in  the  direction  of  the  rains ;  and  must  be  moist- 
ened with  water  not  rich  in  animal  matter.    One  side  of  the  walls  is  upright  and  smooth ; 
while  the  other  is  sloped  or  terraced,  to  favor  the  admission  of  humidity  into  their  interior. 
The  nitre  eventually  forms  a  copious  efflorescence  upon  the  smooth  side,  whence  it  may 
be  easily  scraped  off. 

M.  Loagchamp,  convinced  that  organic  matters  are  a  useless  expense,  and  not  in  the 
least  essential  to  nitrification,  proposes  to  establish  nitre-beds  where  fuel  and  labor  are 
cheapest,  as  amidst  forests,  choosing  as  dry  and  low  a  piece  of  ground  as  possible,  laying 
them  out  upon  a  square  space  of  about  1000  feet  in  each  side,  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
graduation-house  may  be  built,  and  alongside  of  it  sheds  for  the  evaporation  furnaces  and 
pans.  Upon  each  of  the  four  sides  the  nitrifying  sheds  are  to  be  erected,  130  feet  long 
by  30  feet  wide,  where  the  lixiviation  would  be  carried  on,  and  whence  the  water  would 
he  conducted  in  gutters  to  the  graduation-house.  The  sheds  are  to  be  closed  at  the  ddes 
by  walls  of  pisi,  and  covered  with  thatch.  No  substance  is  so  favorable  to  nitrification 
as  the  natural  stony  concretion  known  under  the  name  of  lime-tuf.  In  Touraine,  where 
it  is  used  as  a  building  stone,  the  saltpetre  makers  re-establish  the  foundations  of  old 
houses  at  their  own  expense,  provided  they  are  allowed  to  carry  off  the  old  tuf,  which  owes 
its  nitrifying  properties  not  only  to  its  chemical  nature,  but  to  its  texture,  which  being  of  a 
homogeneous  porosity,  permits  elastic  fluids  and  vapors  to  pass  through  it  freely  in  all  di- 
rections. With  the  rough  blocks  of  such  tuf,  walls  about  20  inches  thick,  and  moderately 
hish,  are  to  be  raised,  upon  the  principles  above  prescribed ;  in  the  absence  of  tuf,  porous 
walls  may  be  raised  with  a  mixture  of  arable  soil,  sand,  and  mortar-rubbish,  chalk  or  rich 
taarl.    The  walls  ought  to  be  kept  moist 

la  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  indigenous  saltpetre  is  obtained  by  lixiviating 
the  mortar-rubbish  of  old  buildings,  especially  of  those  upon  the  ground-floor,  and  in 
sank  cellars;  which  are  by  law  reserved  for  this  purpose.  The  first  object  of  the 
manufacturer  is  then  to  ascertain  the  richness  of  his  materials  in  nitrous  salts,  to  see  if 
they  be  worth  the  trouble  of  working  $  and  this  point  he  commonly  determines  merely 
by  their  saline,  bitter,  and  pungent  taste,  though  he  might  readily  have  recourse  to  the 
far  sorer  criteria  of  lixiviation  and  evaporation.  He  next  pounds  them  coarsely,  and 
pals  them  into  large  casks  open  at  top,  and  covered  with  straw  at  bottom ;  which  are 
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placed  in  three  successive  levels.  Water  is  poured  into  the  casks  till  they  are  full,  ami 
after  12  hours'  digestion  it  is  run  off,  loaded  with  the  salts,  by  a  spigot  near  the  bottom* 
A  fresh  quantity  of  wfcter  is  then  added,  and  drawn  off  after  an  interval  of  four  hours; 
even  a  third  and  fourth  lixiviation  are  had  recourse  to ;  but  these  weak  liquors  are 
reserved  for  lixiviating  fresh  rubbish.  The  contents  of  the  casks  upon  the  second  and 
third  lower  levels  are  lixiviated  with  the  liquors  of  the  upper  cask,  till  the  leys  indicate 
from  12  to  14  degrees  of  Bauine's  hydrometer.  They  are  now  fit  for  evaporating  to  a 
greater  density,  and  of  then  receiving  the  dose  of  wood-ashes  requisite  to  convert  the 
materials  of  lime  and  magnesia  _  into  nitrate  of  potash,  with  the  precipitation  of  the 
carbonates  of  magnesia  and  lime.  The  solution  of  nitre  is  evaporated  in  a  copper 
pan,  and  as  it  boils,  the  scum  which  rises  to  the  surface  must  be  diligently  skimmed  off 
into  a  cistern  alongside.  Muriate  of  soda  being  hardly  more  soluble  in  boiling  than 
in  cold  water,  separates  during  the  concentration  of  the  nitre,  and  is  progressively 
removed  with  cullender-shaped  ladles.  The  fire  is  withdrawn  whenever  the  liquor  has 
acquired  the  density  of  80°  B. ;  it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  a  little  while,  and  is  then 
drawn  off,  by  a  lead  syphon  adjusted  some  way  above  the  bottom,  into  iron  vessels,  to 
cool  and  crystallize.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are  set  to  drain,  then  re-dissolved  and 
re-crystallized.  The  further  purification  of  nitre,  is  fully  described  under  the  article 
Gunpowder. 

The  annual  production  of  saltpetre  in  France,  by  the  above-described  processes,  dm  ing 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  amounted  to  2000  tons  (2  millions  of  kilogrammes)  of  an  ar- 
ticle fit  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder ;  of  which  seven  twentieths  were  furnished  by 
the  saltpetre  works  of  Paris  alone.  Considerably  upwards  of  six  times  that  quantity  of 
common  and  cubic  nitre  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  for  home  consumption, 
luring  the  year  ending  January  5,  1838. 

Nitrate  of  potash  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  with  four  narrow  and  two  broad 
faces:  the  last  being  terminated  by  a  dihedral  summit,  or  two-sided  acumination ; 
they  are  striated  lengthwise,  and  have  fissures  in  their  long  axis,  which  are  apt  to  eon- 
tain  mother  water.  The  spec,  gravity  of  nitre,  varies  from  1*93  to  2*00.  It  possess** 
a  cooling,  bitterish-pungent  taste,  is  void  of  smell,  permanent  in  the  an*  when  pure, 
tuses  af.  a  heat  of  about  662,  into  an  oily-looking  liquid,  and  concretes  upon  cooling 
into  a  solid  mass,  with  a  coarsely  radiating  fracture.  This  has  got  the  unmeaning 
names  of  sal-piunelle  and  mineral  crystal.  At  a  red  heat,  nitre  gives  out  at  first  a 
great  deal  of  pretty  pure  oxygen  gas ;  but  afterwards  nitrous., acid  fumes,  while  potash 
remains  in  the  retort.  It  is  soluble  in  7  parts  of  water  at  32° ;  in  about  3 $  at  60°  F., 
in  less  than  half  a  part  at  194°,  and  in  four  tenths  at  212°.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  spirit  of  wine,  and  not  at  all  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  causes  a  powerful  deflagration 
when  thrown  upon  burning  coals ;  and  when  a  mixture  of  it  with  sulphur  is  thrown  into 
a  red-hot  crucible,  a  very  vivid  light  is  emitted.  Its  constituents  are,  46-55  potash,  and 
53*45  nitric  acid. 

Nitre  is  applied  to  many  purposes: — 1.  to  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder;  2.  to  that 
of  sulphuric  acid;  3.  to  that  of  nitric  acid,  though  nitrate  of  soda  or  cubic  nitre  has  lately 
superseded  this  use  of  it  to  a  considerable  extent ;  4.  to  that  of  flint-glass ;  5.  it  is  used 
in  medicine ;  6.  for  many  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations ;  7.  for  procuring 
by  deflagration  with  charcoal  or  cream  of  tartar,  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  as  also  black 
and  white  fluxes ;  8.  for  mixing  with  salt  in  curing  butcher  meat;  9.  in  some  countries 
for  sprinkling  in  solution  upon  grain,  to  preserve  it  from  insects ;  10.  for  making  fire- 
works.   See  Fire-works. 

Landings,  Deliveries,  and  Stocks  or  Saltpetre. 


Landed. 

Delivered, 

Stock  1st  January. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

In  December 

1851 

415 

551 

— 

1850 

607 

671 

— 

In  12  Months    . 

1851   , 

7,764 

7,859 

2,321 

1850 

9,661 

10,827 

2,416 

1849 

9,997 

8,774 

8,082 

1848 

11,034 

9,864 

1,794 

Prices. — Bengal,  25a  to  28a  6<£  per  owl;  Madras,  24a  to  26a 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER  (Nitrate  d'arpent,  Ft.;  SilberMUpeter,  Germ.);  is  pre- 
pared by  saturating  pure  nitric  acid  of  specific  grav.  1*26  with  pure  stiver,  evaporating 
the  solution,  and  crystallizing  the  nitrate.  When  the  drained  crystals  are  fused  in  a 
platiua  capsule,  and  cast  into  slender  cylinders  in  silver  moulds,  they  constitute  the 
lunar  oaustio  of  the  surgeon.  This  should  be  white,  and  unchangeable  by  light  It  is 
deliquescent  in  moist  air.  The  crystals  are  colorless  transparent  4  and  6  sided  tables; 
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they  possess  a  bitter,  acrid,  and  most  disagreeable  metallic  taste ;  they  dissolve  in  their 
own  weight  of  cold,  and  in  much  less  of  hot  water;  are  soluble  in  four  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol,  bat  not  in  nitric  acid ;  they  deflagrate  on  redhot  coals,  like  all  the  nitrates ; 
tad  detonate  with  phosphorus  when  the  two  are  struck  together  upon  an  anvil.  They 
consist  of  68*2  of  oxyde,  and  31*8  of  acid.  Nitrate  of  silver,  when  swallowed,  is  a  very 
energetic  poison ;  but  it  may  be  readily  counteracted,  by  the  administration  of  a  dose 
of  sea  salt,  which  converts  the  corrosive  nitrate  into  the  inert  chloride  of  silver. 
Animal  matter,  immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver,  will  keep 
unchanged  for  any  length  of  time;  and  so^vill  polished  iron  or  steel.  Nitrate  of 
silver  n  such  a  delicate  reagent  of  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid,  as  to  show  by  a 
sensible  cloud,  the  presence  of  one  1 13  millionth  part  of  it,  or  one  7  millionth  part  of 
sea-salt  in  distilled  water.  It  is  much  used  under  the  name  of  indelible  ink,  for 
writing  upon  linen  with  a  pen  ;  for  which  purpose  one  drachm  of  the  fused  salt  should  be 
dissolved  in  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  water,  adding  to  the  solution  as  much  water 
of  ammonia  as  will  re-dissolve  the  precipitated  oxyde,  with  sap-green  to  color  it,  and 
gum-water  to  make  the  volume  amount  to  one  ounce.  Traces  written  with  this  liquid 
should  be  first  heated  before  a  fire  to  expel  the  excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  exposed  to 
the  tan-beam  to  blacken.  Another  mode  of  using  nitrate  of  silver  as  an  indelible  ink, 
is  to  imbue  the  linen  first  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  dry  the  spot,  and  write 
upon  it  with  a  solution  of  titrate  of  silver,  thickened  with  gum,  and  tinted  with  sap- 
green. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA,  Cubical  Nitrt  (Nitrate  de  *oude}  Fr.;  WSrftlaalpettr, 
Germ.),  occurs  under  the  nitre  upon  the  lands  in  Spain,  India,  Chile,  and  remarkably 
U  Peru,  in  the  districts  of  Atacama  and  Taracana,  where  it  forms  a  bed  several  feet 
thick.  It  appears  in  several  places  upon  the  surface,  and  extends  over  a  space  of  more 
than  40  leagues,  approaching  near  to  the  frontiers  of  Chile.  It  is  sometimes  efflo- 
rescent, sometimes  crystallized,  but  oAener  confusedly  mixed  with  clay  and  sand. 
This  immensely  valuable  deposite  is  only  three  days9  journey  from  the  port  of  Con- 
ception in  Chile,  and  from  Iquiqui,  another  harbor  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Pern. 

Nitrate  of  soda  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  neutralizing  nitric  acid  with  soda,  and 
crystallizing  the  solution.  It  crystallizes  in  rhomboids,  has  a  cooling,  pungent,  bitterish 
ttste,  less  disagreeable  than  nitre ;  it  becomes  moist  in  the  air ;  dissolves  in  3  parts  of 
water  at  6W  F.,  in  less  than  1  part  of  boiling  water ;  deflagrates  more  slowlv  than  nitre. 
•ad  with  an  orange  yellow  flame.  It  consists,  in  its  dry  state  of  866  soda  and  68*4 
nitric  acid;  but  ita  crystals  contain  one  prime  equivalent  of  water;  hence  they  are 
composed  o£  acid  66*84,  base  88-68,  water  9*47. 

It  is  susceptible  of  the  same  applications  as  nitre,  with  the  exception  of  making  gun 
powder;  for  which  it  is  not  adapted,  on  account  of  its  deliquescent  property. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1861,  entitled  Observations  on  the  Geography  of 
Southern  Peru,  Ac  Ac  by  W.  Bollaert,  Esq.  F.  R.  G.  S. 

"The  existence  of  this  valuable  substance  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca  has  been  known 
in  Europe  about  a  century.  In  1820,  some  of  it  was  sent  to  England,  but  the  duty 
then  being  so  high,  it  was  thrown  overboard.  In  1827,  efforts  were  unsuccessfully 
made  by  an  English  house  to  export  it  In  1880,  a  cargo  was  sent  to  the  United 
States;  it  was  found  unsalable  there,  and  a  part  of  it  taken  to  Liverpool,  but  was 
returned  as  unsalable  in  England.  A  cargo  was  then  sent  to  France,  and  in  1881 
another  to  England,  when  itbecame  better  known,  and  sold  as  high  as  80a  to  40a  the 
ewt  Its  price  has  varied  very  much ;  present  quotations  (1851)  aoout  15a  Since  1881 
to  1852,  the  exports  of  nitrate  from  Iquique  have  been  5,298,478  quintals,  equal  to 
about  239,860  tons,  some  of  it  being  used  as  a  fertilizer  of  land,  some  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  nitric  acid.  The  principal  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda,  yet  known,  are  found  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Pampa  ae  Tamarugal,  commencing  immediately  where  the  level 
plain  rcsios,  and  on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  ravines  running  from  the  pampa  towards 
the  coast  sad  in  some  of  the  hollows  of  the  mountains.  The  nitrate  has  not  been  found 
nearer  to  the  coast  than  18  miles,  and  looks  as  if  it  gradually  transferred  itself  into  salt 
as  it  approached  the  coast  The  offlcinos  or  refining  works  are  divided  into  northern  and 
southern  Saletrea;  the  old  Saletres  being  about  the  centre  of  the  former,  and  La  Nueva 
Nona  that  of  the  latter ;  there  are  in  all  about  100  officinoa  The  nitrate  deposits  com- 
mence about  TUineehe,  and  extend  south  near  to  Quilliagua  with  interruptions  of  deposits 
of  common  salt  The  nitrate  caleche  grounds  vary  in  breadth ;  the  average  may  be 
MO  yards,  and  in  places  7  to  8  feet  thick,  and  sometimes  quite  pure.  In  the  ravines 
and  hollows  before  mentioned,  the  nitrate  is  found  on  their  shelving  sides;  the  hol- 
lows look  like  dried-op  cakes,  and  are  covered  with  salt  2  to  8  feet  thick,  and  on  the 
margins  there  is  nitrate  of  soda,  oftUmes  going  down  to  some  depth ;  in  others  there  is 
ah«H6^crustuponit,occasionaUy4fe^tthick.    The  nitrate  caleche  formed  under  this 
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erust  is  in  thin  layers,  and  bo  •olid  and  pure  as  to  be  sought  for,  although  the  < 
of  blasting  is  very  great. 

"There  are  several  varieties  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  caleche,  the  following  being  tha 
principal. 

"  1.  White,  compact,  containing  64  per  cent 

"  2.  Yellow,  occasioned  by  salts  of  iodine,  7Q  percent 

"  8.  Gray  compact;  containing  a  little  iron  and  a  trace  of  iodine,  46  per  cent. 

M  4.  Gray  crystalline,  the  most  abundant  variety,  contains  from  20  to  86  per  cent, 
affording  traces  of  iodine,  with  1  to  8  pe*  cent  of  earthy  matter. 

"  5.  White  crystalline :  this  resembles  the  refined  nitrate. 

"  All  these  contain  common  salt  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  muriate  of  lime,  and 
occasionally  some  borate  of  lime,  as  found  under  the  nitrate  beds :  one  variety  of  the 
latter,  composed  of  boracic  acid  49*6,  soda  8*8,  water  26 O,  lime  15*7=100,  may  probably 
become  of  use  in  this  country  in  glass-making,  Ac. 

"Fragments  of  shells  have  been  noticed  with  and  under  the  nitrate  bed :  this  may  ac- 
count in  some  measure  for  the  lime  in  the  borate  and  muriate.  Mr.  Blake  mention*  thai 
200  feet  above  the  Pampa  (which  is  3500  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  near  to  Los  Saletree 
del  porta,  'limestone  containing  shells  rises  from  a  bed  consisting  of  pebbles  and  sheila 
cemented  together  by  salt  and  nitrate  of  soda ;  part  of  the  shells  are  decomposed,  whilst 
others  are  perfect  in  form,  and  like  those  now  still  found  lying  on  the  rocks  in  the  ia 
lets  of  the  sea.' 

"The  rough  nitrate  of  soda  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  put  into  boilers,  water  intro- 
duced, and  the  whole  boiled ;  the  nitrate  is  held  in  solution,  while  the  earthy  matter, 
salt  phosphates,  Ac,  are  separated  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel :  the  saturated 
solution  of  nitrate  is  let  into  a  reservoir,  where  it  deposits  any  remaining  earthy  mat- 
ter ;  the  clear  liquor  is  run  into  shallow  troughs,  exposed  to  the  sun,  crvstalluatiom 
takes  place,  containing  only  2  to  8  per  cent  of  impurities,  and  is  ready  to  be  conYeyed 
to  the  coast  for  exportation.  The  Pampa  de  Tamaruagal  contains  sufficient  nitrate  of 
soda  for  the  consumption  of  Europe  for  ages;  too  desert  of  Atacamo  yields  it ;  it  ha* 
also  been  met  with  on  the  Andes  and  in  the  Eastern  plains. 

"Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Chili  and  Peru  of  Cubic  Nitre,  compiled 
from  Official  Sources. 


Tasia 

Chili. 

Pern. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

1832 

296 

498 

1838 

440 

583 

1834 

2,521 

1,803 

1835 

1,826 

2,068 

1886 

2,183 

1,625 

1837 

1,355 

4845 

1838 

1,091 

2,099 

1839 

1,488 

2,182 

1840 

2,651 

4,696 

1841 

1,188 

8,646 

1842 

5,048 

4*289 

1843 

5,011 

1,797 

1844 

1,528 

5,581 

1845 

1,487 

6,705 

1846 

2,669 

6,752 

1847 

1,834 

18,506 

1848 

1,676 

8,425 

1849 

4,154 

8,876 

1850 

1,150 

10,740 

NITRATE  OF  STRONTIA.  (Nitralt  de  Strontiane,  Fr.  j  SalptterMaiirtr  stromtiau, 
Germ.)  This  salt  is  usually  prepared  from  the  sulphuret  of  strontium,  obtained  by  de- 
composing sulphate  of  strontia  with  charcoal,  by  strong  ignition  of  the  mixed  powders  in 
a  crucible.  This  sulphuret  being  treated  with  water,  and  the  solution  being  filtered,  is 
to  be  neutralized  with  nitric  acid,  as  indicated  by  the  test  of  turmeric  paper ;  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  breathing  the  noxious  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  copiously  disen- 
gaged. The  neutral  nitrate  being  properly  evaporated  and  set  aside,  affords  colorless, 
transparent,  slender  octahedral  crystals.  It  has  a  cooling,  yet  somewhat  acrid  taste;  is 
soluble  in  6  parts  of  cold,  and  in  one  half  part  of  boiling  water,  as  also  in  alcohol  i  is 
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ncrwianent  tn  the  air,  deflagrates  upon  burninc  coals,  gives  off  oxygen  when  calcined, 
tad  bare?  caustic  slrcnlia.  The  salt  consists  of  48-9  strontia  and  51*1  nitric  acid.  That 
salt  is  anhydrous ;  bat  there  is  another  variety  of  it,  which  contains  nearly  40  per  cent, 
ef  water  of  crystallization,  which  occurs  in  large  octahedrons.  This  is  preferred  for  fire- 
works, been  use  by  efflorescence  it  m  easily  obtained  in  a  fine  powder,  which  mixes  more 
initzLttrly  with  the  chlorate  of  potash  and  charcoal,  for  the  composition  of  the  brilliant 
red  fires,  cow  so  much  admired  in  theatrical  conflagrations. 

KITRIC  ACID,  Jlqttotforti*  (Jcide  nitrique,  Fr. ;  Salpetersaiire,  Germ.),  exists,  in  com- 
bination with  the  bases,  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  in  both  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
k.nnluns.  This  acid  is  never  found  insulated.  It  was  distilled  from  saltpetre  so  long 
»£»  as  the  !.**th  century,  by  igniting  that  salt,  mixed  with  copperas  or  clay,  in  a  retort*. 
Nitric  acid  is  venerated  when  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  confined  over 
witer  or  an  alkaline  solution,  has  a  series  of  electrical  explosions  passed  through  it.  In 
Ui<  way  the  salubrious  atmosphere  may  be  converted  into  corrosive  aquafortis.  When 
a  little  hydrogen  is  introduced  into  the  mixed  gases,  standing  over  water,  the  chemical 
agency  of  the  electricity  becomes  more  intense,  and  the  acid  is  more  rapidly  formed  from 
its  elements,  with  the  production  of  some  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

Nitric  aeid  is  usually  made  on  the  small  scale  by  distilling,  with  the  heat  of  a  sand- 
bath,  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  pure  nitre,  and  2  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  large 
r&*s  retort,  connected  by  a  long  glass  tube  with  a  globular  receiver  surrounded  by  cold 
water.  By  a  well-regulated  distillation,  a  pure  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1-500,  may  be 
tlw«  obtained,  amounting  in  weight  to  about  two  thirds  of  the  nitre  employed.  To 
obtain  easily  the  whole  nitric  acid,  equal  weights  of  nitre  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
aad  may  be'  taken ;  in  which  case  but  a  moderate  heat  need  be  applied  to  the  retort. 
The  residuum  wQl  be  bisulphate  of  potash.  When  only  the  single  equivalent  propor- 
tion of  ralphuric  acid  is  used,  namely,  48  parts  for  100  of  nitre,  a  much  higher  heat  is 
rttnured  to  complete  the  distillation,  whereby  more  or  less  of  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed, 
while  a  compact  neutral  sulphate  of  potash  is  left  in  the  retort,  very  difficult  to  remove 
ay  torn t ion  in  water,  and  therefore  apt  to  destroy  the  vessel. 

Aquafortis  is  manufactured  upon  the  great  scale  in  iron  pots  or  cylinders  of  the  same 
mnstrwetkm  as  I  have  described  under  muriatic  acid.  The  more  concentrated  the  sul- 
furic acid  is,  the  less  corrosively  will  it  act  upon  the  metal ;  and  it  is  commonly  used 
w  the  pro-portion  of  one  rtirt  by  weight  to  two  of  nitre.  The  salt  being  introduced  into 
the  cool  letort,  and  the  lid  being  hited  tight,  the  acid  is  to  be  slowly  poured  in  through 
the  aperture  /,  fig.  748 ;  while  the  aperture  g  is  connected  by  a  long  glass  tube  with  a 
fiBce  of  balloons  inserted  into  each  other,  and  laid  upon  a  sloping  bed  of  sand.  The 
bottle  i,  with  3  tubulures  partly  filled  with  water,  which  is  required  for  condensing 
muriatic  acid  gas,  must,  for  the  present  purpose,  be  replaced  by  a  series  of  empty  receiv- 
ers either  of  glass  or  salt-glazed  stoneware.  The  cylinders  should  be  onlr  half  filled, 
sod  he  worked  off  by  a  gradually  raised  heat. 

Commercial  aquafortis  is.  very  generally  contaminated  with  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
arid*,  as  also  with  alkaline  sulphates  and  muriates.  The  quantity  of  these  salts  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  evaporating  in  a  glass  capsule  a  given  weight  of  the  aquafortis  j 
while  that  of  the  muriatic  acid  may  be  determined  by  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  of  sulphuric 
acid,  by  nitrate  of  baryta.  Aquafortis  may  be  purified  in  a  great  measure,  by  re-distilla- 
tion at  a  gentle  heat ;  rejecting  the  first  liquid  which  comes  over,  as  it  contains  the 
chlorine  impregnation ;  receiving  the  middle  portion  as  genuine  nitric  acid  $  and  leaving 
a  residuum  in  the  retort,  as  being  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Snce  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  so  abundantly  imported  into  Europe  from  Peru,  it  baa 
beea  employed  by  many  manufacturers  in  preference  to  nitre  for  the  extraction  of  nitric 
arid,  because  it  is  cheaper,  and  because  the  residuum  of  the  distillation,  being  sulphate 
of  soda,  is  more  readily  removed  by  solution  from  glass  retorts,  when  a  range  of  these 
let  ia  a  gallery  furnace  is  the  apparatus  employed.  Nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*47 
may  be  obtained  colorless ;  but  by  further  concentration  a  portion  of  it  is  decomposed 
whereby  some  nitrous  aeid  is  produced,  which  gives  it  a  straw-yellow  tinge.  At  this 
strength  it  exhales  white  or  orange  fumes,  which  have  a  peculiar,  though  not  very  disa- 
greeable smell ;  and  even  when  largely  diluted  with  water,  it  tastes  extremely  sour.  The 
greatest  density  at  which  it  can  be  obtained  is  1*51  or  perhaps  1*52,  at  60°  F.,  in  which 
state,  or  even  when  much  weaker,  it  powerfully  corrodes  all  animal,  vegetable,  and  most 
UKtallie  bodies.  When  slightly  diluted  it  is  applied,  with  many  precautions,  to  silk  and 
waetlen  stuffs,  to  stain  them  of  a  fright  yellow  hue.     See  Calico-printing,  page  246. ' 

Ia  the  dry  state,  as  it  exists  in  nitre,  this  acid  consists  of  26-15  parts  by  weight  of  azote*, 
and  73-85  of  oxygen ;  or  of  2  volumes  of  the  first  gas,  and  5  volumes  of  the  second.    ' 

When  of  specific  gravity  1-5,  it  boils  at  about  210°  Fahr.;  of  1*45,  it  boils  at  about 
tW;  of  1-42,  it  boils  at  253° ;  and  of  1-40,  at  246°  F.  If  an  acid  stronger  than  1-420 
b*  distilled  in  a  retort,  it  gradually  becomes  weaker;  and  if  weaker  than  1-42,  it  gradu- 
ally becomes  stronger,  till  it  assumes  that  standard  density.    Acid  of  specific  gravity 
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1*485  has  no  more  action  upon  tin  than  water  has,  though  when .  either  stronger  or 
weaker  it  oxydizes  it  rapidly,  and  evolves  fumes  of  nitrous  gas  with  explosive  violence, 
In  my  two  papers  upon  nitric  acid  published  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the 
Journal  of  Science  (1818  and  1819),  I  investigated  the  chemical  relations  of  these  phe- 
nomena. Acid  of  1*420  consists  of  1  atom  of  dry  **yd,  and  4  of  water ;  acid  of  1*485, 
of  1  atom  of  dry  acid,  and  2  of  water;  the  latter  compound  possesses  a  stable  equi- 
librium as  to  chemical  agency;  the  former  as  to  calorific.  Acid  of  specific  gravity  1*334, 
consisting  of  7  atoms  of  water,  and  1  of  dry  acid,  resists  the  decomposing  agency  of 
fight.  Nitric  acid  acts  with  great  energy  upon  most  combustible  substances,  simple  or 
compound,  giving  up  oxygen  to  them,  and  resolving  itself  into  nitrous  gas,  or  even  azote. 
Such  is  the  result  of  its  action  upon  hydrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  charcoal,  sugar, 
gum,  starch,  silver,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  most  other  metals. 

From  muriatic  to  nitric  acid  the  transmission  is  easy,  though  nitric  acid  is  never 
obtained  as  the  waste  product  of  any  chemical  operation.  Its  manufacture  is  invariably 
the  primary  object  or  the  process  by  which  it  is  procured.  The  ordinary  method 
eonsists  in  heating  together,  in  a  distillatory  apparatus,  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  potash  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  way,  the  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  soda 
or  potash,  as  the  case  may  be,  forming  commercial  products,  also  salt  cake  and  sal- 
cnixen ;  whilst  the  nitric  acid  combines  with  the  water  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and,  pass 
ing  away  under  the  influence  of  the  heat,  is  condensed  in  the  receiver  of  the  apparatus. 
A  decomposition  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  denominated  a  simple  decomposition ;  but  in 
reality  it  is  not  so,  as  the  transfer  of  the  water  completes  the  cycle  of  elective  affinity. 
A  Table  of  Nitric  Acid,  by  Dr.  Ure. 
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62-166 

1*3110 

53 

42-241 

1*1587 

28 

22*316  1-0159 

3 

2-391 

1-4269 

77 

61*369 

1*3056  '  5? 

41*444 

1*1526    27 

21*519  1*0106 

2 

1-594 

1*1228 

76 

60-572 

1*3001  '  51    40*647 

1*1465    26 

20*722  1-0053 

1 

0-797 

It  has  been  proposed,  and  even  carried  into  practice,  to  decompose  nitrate  of  soda  by 
the  action  of  boracic  acid,  so  as  to  produce  biborate  of  soda,  or  borax,  and  thus  render 
the  nitric  acid  a  secondary  product  The  success  of  this  process  depends,  however, 
upon  a  circumstance  of  a  somewhat  curious  kind.  Strong  nitric  acid  is  much  more 
volatile  than  weak  acid ;  and  hence  it  is  more  easily  expelled  from  its  combination  with 
soda  in  a  concentrated  than  in  a  diluted  form.  Now,  boracic  acid  has  8  atoms  of  water 
in  its  crystallized  condition ;  therefore,  if  we  take  2  atoms  of  this  acid,  we  have  6  atoms 
of  water  to  unite  with  the  1  atom  of  nitric  acid  capable  of  being  disengaged  from  nitrate 
•f  soda;  whereas  this  quantity  of  nitric  acid  neeed*  at  most  but  2  atoms.  The  secret! 
therefore,  is  to  dry  the  boracic  acid  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus 
frater;  and  this  is  easily  done  at  a  temperature  of  212°  Fahr.,  at  which  two-think  of 
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the  water  readily  leave  the  boracic  acid,  and  thug  afford  a  mono-hydrated  compound,  % 
aU*na  of  which  contain  precisely  the  amount  of  water  needed  for  one  atom  of  nitric 
ae*d,  and  also  of  the  boracic  acid  requisite  for  the  production  of  the  biborate  of  soda* 
lucre  are  aorae  peculiarities  connected  with  the  application  of  the  necessary  tempe- 
rature; but  they  are  of  less  importance.  The  biborate  of  soda  is  afterwards  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  and  crystallized.  This  process  has  been  patented  in  France  within  the 
last  few  years,  by  a  M.  Mallet,  of  Paris.  One  of  the  most  extensive  uses  of  nitric  acid. 
and  for  which,  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  fabricated,  is  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid. 

Nitric  Acid,  ankydrou*. — By  treating  nitrate  of  silver  with  perfectly  dry  chlorine. 
M.  Deville  baa  succeeded  in  isolating  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  the  existence  of  which  was 
demonstrated  by  numerous  analyses,  This  beautiful  substance  is  obtained  in  colorless 
crystals,  which  are  perfectly  brilliant  and  limpid,  end  may  be  procured  of  considerable 
ox* ;  when  they  are  slowly  deposited  in  a  current  of  gas  rendered  very  cold,  their 
edges  are  a  centimetre  in  length.  These  crystals  are  prisms  of  6  faces,  which  appear 
to  be  derived  from  a  right  prism  with  a  rhombic  base.  They  melt  at  a  temperature 
not  much  exceeding  85 '5  Fahr, ;  their  boiling  point  is  about  118°;  and  at  50°  the  ten- 
sion of  this  substance  is  very  considerable.  In  contact  with  water  it  becomes  very  ho^ 
and  dissolves  in  it  without  imparting  color,  and  without  disengaging  any  gas ;  it  then 
produces  with  barytas  the  nitrate  of  that  base.  When  heated,  its  decomposition  ap- 
pears to  commence  nearly  at  its  boiling  point  This  circumstance  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
determination  of  the  density  of  its  vapor  by  the  process  of  M.  Dumas, 

The  process  by  which  M.  Deville  obtained  anhydrous  nitrie  acid  is  very  simple ;  but 
the  readiness  with  which  it  penetrates  tubes  of  caoutchouc  renders  it  necessary  to 
unit*  all  the  pieces  of  the  apparatus  by  melting  them.  The  following  is  the  process  : — 
The  author  employs  a  U-shaped  tube  capable  of  containing  500  pr.  of  nitrate  of  silver 
dried  in  the  apparatus  at  356°  Fahr.  in  a  current  of  dry  oarbonio  acid  gas.  Another 
rery  large  U  tube  is  connected  with  this,  and  to  its  lower  part  is  attached  a  small 
»paerical  reservoir ;  it  is  in  this  resorvoir  that  a  liquid  is  deposited  which  always  forms 
daring  the  operation,  and  which  is  exclusively  volatile  (nitrous  acid  9)  The  tube  con- 
taining the  nitrate  of  silver  is  immersed  in  water  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  oil, 
sad  heated  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  communicating  with  a  reservoir  at  a  constant 
•ereL  The  chlorine  issues  from  a  glass  gasometer,  and  its  displacement  is  effected  by  a 
•'.»v  and  constant  flow  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  chlorine  must  afterwards 
pass  over  chloride  of  lime,  and  then  over  pumice-stone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 
At  common  temperatures  no  effect  appears  to  be  produced.  The  nitrate  of  silver  must 
be  heated  to  203°  Fahr.,  the  temperature  being  then  quickly  reduced  to  136°  or  154°, 
but  not  lower.  At  the  commencement,  hyponitrous  acid,  distinguishable  by  its  color 
sad  ready  condensation,  is  produced;  and  when  the  temperature  has  reached  its  lowest 
poia%  the  production  of  crystals  begins,  and  they  soon  choke  the  receiver,  cooled  to  6° 
be'*v  zero;  they  are  always  deposited  upon  that  part  of  the  receiver  which  is  not  un- 
nerved in  the  freecing  mixture,  and  M.  Deville  states  that  ice  alone  is  sufficient  to  oc- 
es«ioii  their  formation. 

The  gases  are  colored,  and  the  small  sphere  of  the  cooled  tube  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid,  which  mu*t  be  taken  from  the  apparatus  before  the  nitric  acid  is 
removed  to  another  vessel ;  this  latter  operation  is  readily  effected  by  replacing  the 
torrent  of  chlorine  by  one  of  carbonic  acid.  The  condenser  is  then  to  be  no  longer 
eoolei.and  the  vessel  for  receiving  the  crystals  is  to  be  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture; 
nut  is  fastened  to  the  producing  apparatus  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  furnished 
with  amianthus.  The  chlorine  should  pass  very  slowly  at  the  rate  of  about  3  or  4  li- 
tres in  24  hours.  All  the  gas,  however,  is  not  absorbed  by  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Oxy- 
gen is  evolved,  the  volume  of  which  appears  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  chlorine  em- 
ployed. An  apparatus  thus  construct ea  operates  day  and  night  without  watching, 
tare  be'ng  however  taken  to  renew  the  sulpnuricacid  which  displaces  the  chlorine,  the 
spirit  of  the  lamp,  and  the  ingredients  of  the  freezing  mixture. 

The  author  states  that  he  shall  forward  hereafter  a  more  complete  memoir,  in  which 
as  will  describe  the  chemical  properties  of  the  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  and  detail  the 
results  of  his  researches  on  the  action  of  chlorine  and  hypochlorous  acid  on  the  salts 
of  silver. 

NITROGEN,  DEUTOXYDE  OF;  Nitrous  go*,  Nitrie  oxyde  (Deuioxydt  tPazote,  Fr,? 
Stidutoffoxytl,  Germ.)  is  a  gaseous  body  which  may  be  obtained  by  pouring  upon  copper 
or  ssereury,  in  a  retort,  nitric  acid  of  moderate  strength.  The  nitrous  gas  comes  over  in 
ataadanee  without  the  aid  of  heat,  snd  may  be  received  over  water  freed  from  air,  or 
ever  mercury,  in  the  pneumatic  trough.  It  &  elastic  and  colorless ;  what  taste  and  smell 
it  possesses  are  unknown,  because  the  moment  it  is  exposed  to  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  U 
sbsorbs  atmospherical  oxygen,  and  becomes  nitrous  or  nitric  acid.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
10893,  or  1-04;  whence  100  cubic  inches  weigh  36*66  gr.  Water  condenses  not  more 
lata  JL  of  its  volume  of  this  gas.    It  extinguishes  animal  life,  and  the  flame  of  many 
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combustibles ;  but  of  phosphorus  well  kindled,  it  brightens  the  flame  in  a  most  iw 
markable  degree.  It  consists  of  47  parts  of  nitrogen  gas,  and  68  of  oxygen  gas,  by 
weight ;  and  of  equal  parts  in  bulk,  without  any  condensation ;  so  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  dentozide  of  nitrogen  is  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two  constituents. 
The  constitution  of  this  gas,  and  the  play  of  affinities  which  it  exercises  in  the  formation 
6f  sulphuric  acid,  are  deeply  interesting  to  the  chemical  manufacturer. 

The  Hyponitrow  acid^fhipetrigeia&re,  Germ.),  like  the  preceding  compound,  deserves 
notice  here,  on  account  of  the  part  it  plays  in  the  conversion  of  sulphur  into  sulphuric 
acid,  by  the  agency  of  nitre.  It  is  formed  by  mingling  four  volumes  of  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen  with  one  volume  of  oxygen ;  and  appears  as  a  dark  orange  vapor,  which  is 
condensable  into  a  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  40°  below  zero,  Fahr.  When  distilled, 
this  liquid  leaves  a  dark  yellow  fluid.  The  pure  hyponitrous  acid  consists  of  87*12 
nitrogen,  and  62 '88  oxygen ;  or  of  two  volumes  of  the  first,  and  three  of  the  second. 
Water  converts  it  into  nitric  acid  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen ;  the  latter  of  which  escapes 
with  effervescence.  This  acid  oxidises  most  combustible  bodies  with  peculiar  energy; 
and  though  its  vapor  does  not  operate  upon  dry  sulphurous  acid,  yet,  through  the 
agency  of  steam,  it  converts  it  into  sulphuric  acid,  itself  being  simultaneously  trans- 
formed into  deutoxide  of  nitrogen ;  ready  to  become  hyponitrous  acid  again,  and  to 
perform  a  circulating  series  of  important  metamorphoses.    See  Soxraumto  Acn>. 

NITROGEN,  PREPARATION  OF.  This  process  is  founded  on  the  decomposition 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which,  as  is  already  known,  is  resolved  into  nitrogen  and  wa- 
ter under  the  influence  of  heat;  but  as  this  salt  is  difficult  to  prepare,  I  replace  it  by  a 
mixture  of  an  alkaline  nitrate  of  potash  and  sal  ammoniac,  a  mixture  which  contains 
the  elements  of  nitrite  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  potassium.  The  best  method  of 
obtaining  the  nitrite  of  potash  in  a  convenient  state  is  to  pass  nitrous  acid  gas,  formed 
by  the  action  of  10  parts  of  nitric  acid  on  one  part  of  starch,  through  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  having  a  sp.  gr.  1'88,  until  the  solution  acquires  an  acid  reaction ;  and 
then  to  add  a  little  caustic  potash,  so  as  to  render  it  distinctly  alkaline.  As  the  solu- 
tion thus  prepared  does  not  undergo  alteration  from  keeping,  it  may  be  held  in  readi- 
ness ;  and  when  the  nitrogen  is  required,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mix  one  volume  of  the 
above  solution  with  three  volumes  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  and 
to  heat  the  mixture  in  a  flask.  The  disengagement  of  the  gas  takes  place  almost  im- 
mediately, and  continues  with  great  regularity. 

As  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  gas  pure,  that  the  nitrate  should  be  alkaline* 
there  will  be  a  disengagement  at  the  same  time  of  a  little  ammonia,  but  this  is  of  no 
consequence ;  if  the  nitrogen  be  required  completely  free  from  ammonia,  it  is  sufficient 
to  pass  the  gas  through  a  vessel  containing  water  acidulated  with  a  little  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  following  are  the  experiments  by  which  I  have  satisfied  myself  of  the  purity 
of  the  nitrogen  thus  obtained  : — 

1.  After  treeing  the  gas  from  ammonia  as  above  described,  it  was  conveyed  into  a 
tube  containing  a  mixture  of  sine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water ;  into  the  presence,  there- 
fore, of  nascent  hydrogen.  The  experiment  was  continued  for  some  time,  and  when 
concluded  I  could  not  detect  a  trace  of  ammonia  in  the  solution. 

The  solution  was  also  negative  on  testing  it  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  dilate  sul- 
phuric acid. 

2.  I  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  such  as  is  used  for  organic  analysis,  a  determined  quanti- 
ty of  copper  recently  reduced  by  hydrogen,  and  exposed  this  for  half  an  hour  to  the 
actiou  or  a  red  heat  and  of  a  current  of  the  nitrogen  washed  and  subsequently  dried 
by  passing  it  through  pumice-stone  wetted  with  oil  of  vitriol ;  taking  at  the  same  time 
the  precaution  not  to  heat  the  tube  until  all  the  atmospheric  air  had  Deen  displaced  by 
the  nitrogen.  This  experiment  was  repeated  several  times,  without  any  alteration 
being  observed  either  in  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  copper  or  in  its  weight 

NITROGEN  GAS,  or  AZOTE  (Eng.  and  Fr.j  8tiek$toffga*9  Germ.),  constitutes 
about  79  hundredths  of  the  bulk  of  the  atmospheric  air;  it  is  copiously  disengaged  from 
several  mineral  springs,  as  from  the  natural  basins  of  hot  water  which  supply  the  baths 
of  Leuk,  near  the  Gemini  in  Switzerland,  and  from  other  springs,  in  the  Pyrenees,  in 
Ceylon,  South  and  North  America,  fee  It  exists  also  in  flesh  and  most  animal  sub* 
stances,  as  well  as  in  some  vegetable  products,  being  one  of  their  essentia]  constituents. 
When  phosphorus  is  burnt  within  a  jar  filled  with  air,  standing  over  water  in  the  pneu- 
matic trough,  it  consumes  or  absorbs  the  oxygen,  and  leaves  nitrogen,  which  may  be  ren- 
dered pure  by  agitation  with  water.  By  exposing  nitrite  of  ammonia  to  heat  in  a  retort, 
nitrogen  comes  over  alone  in  great  abundance ;  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  is  sof. 
fictent  to  saturate  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  and  to  convert  it  into  water  j  while  the  nitro- 
gen of  both  constituents  is  set  at  liberty.  By  transmitting  chlorine  through  water  of 
ammonia,  or  digesting  lean  flesh  in  warm  nitric  acid,  nitrogen  may  also  be  obtained. 
This  permanently  elastic  gas  it  destitute  of  color,  taste,  and  smell  j  it  has  a  specific  gra- 
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vity  of  0*976,  air  being  1*000.    Hence  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  29-7  gr.    It  extin- 
guishes all  burning  bodies,  and  when  respired  without  oxygen  is  fatal  to  animal  life. 

NITROGEN,  PROTOXYDE  OF,  Nitrous  oxyd*  (Proioxydt  fazoU,  Fr.;  Stickstoff- 
aryrfsJ,  Genii.))  is  a  gas  which  displays  remarkable  powers  when  breathed,  causing  m 
many  persons  nnrestraioable  feelings  of  exhilaration,  whence  it  has  been  called  the  laugh- 
ing or  intoxicating  gas.  It  is  prepared  by  exposing  crystallized  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  a 
beat  of  about  350°  Fahr.  in  a  glass  retort.  It  is  much  denser  than  the  air  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, having  a  spec.  grav.  of  1*527 ;  whence  100  cubic  inches  weigh  46*6  grains.  It 
consists  of  63*64  parts  of  nitrogen,  and  36*36  of  oxygen,  by  weight ;  or  of  two  volumes  of 
nitrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  condensed  by  reciprocal  attraction  into  two  volumes. 
It  is  colorless,  and  possesses  all  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  atmosphere.  Water 
previously  freed  from  air  absorbs  its  own  volume  of  this  gas;  and  thus  affords  a  ready 
criterion  for  estimating  its  freedom  from  incondensable  gases,  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
iudeutoxyde.  Several  combustibles  burn  in  this  gas  with  an  enlarged  blue  and  very 
mid  flame;  and  it  relumes  a  taper  which  has  been  blown  out,  provided  its. tip  be  red- 
hot*    By  powerful  pressure  it  may  be  liquefied.    See  Gas. 

NTTRO-MURIATIC  ACID,  Aqua  regia  (Jeide  nitro-muriatique,  Fr. ;  SaJpeter  salx- 
atart,  ESmgnoasstr,  Germ.)  is  the  compound  menstruum  invented  by  the  alchemists  foi 
disserving  gold.  If  strong  nitric  acid,  orange-colored  by  saturation  with  nitrous  gas 
(deutoxyde  of  azote),  be  mixed  with  the  strongest  liquid  muriatic  acid,  no  other  effect  is 
produced  than  might  be  expected  from  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  of  the  same  strength 
upon  an  equal  quantity  of  water;  nor  has  the  mixed  acid  so  formed  any  power  of 
acting  upon  gold  or  platina.  But  if  colorless  aquafortis  and  ordinary  muriatic  acid  be 
mixed  together,  the  mixture  immediately  becomes  yellow,  and  acquires  the  power  of 
unsohring  these  two  noble  metals.  When  gently  heated,  pure  chlorine  gas  rises 
fiom  it,  and  its  color  becomes  deeper ;  when  further  heated,  chlorine  still  rises,  but  now 
mixed  with  nitrous  acid  gas.  If  the  process  has  been  very  long  continued,  till 
the  color  becomes  very  dark,  no  more  chlorine  can  be  procured,  and  the  liquor  has  lost 
the  power  of  dissolving  gold.  It  then  consists  of  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  aqua  regia  owes  its  peculiar  properties  to  the  mutual  decomposi- 
tion of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids ;  and  that  water,  chlorine,  and  nitrous  acid  gas  are 
the  results  of  that  reaction.  Aqua  regia  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  oxydize  gold 
and  platinum ;  it  causes  merely  their  combination  with  chlorine.  It  may  be  composed 
of  very  different  proportions  of  the  two  acids ;  the  nitric  being  commonly  of  specific 
grarity  1*34;  the  muriatic,  of  specific  gravity  1*18  or  1*19.  Sometimes  3  parts,  and 
at  others  6  parts  of  the  muriatic  acid  are  mixed  with  1  of  nitric :  and  occasionally  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  instead  of  muriatic  acid,  is  added  to  nitric  acid  for  particular  purposes, 
as  for  making  a  solution  of  tin  for  the  dyers.  An  aqua  regia  may  also  be  prepared  by 
Assorting  nitre  in  muriatic  acid. 

NITROUS  ACID  (Jcide  nitreux,  Fr. ;  Salpetrige  salpetersaure,  Germ.)  may  be  pro- 
eved  by  distilling,  in  a  coated  glass  retort,  perfectly  dry  nitrate  of  lead,  into  a  glass  re- 
ceiver surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture.  The  acid  passes  over  in  vapor,  and  condenses 
into  a  liquid;  oxygen  gas  escapes  through  the  safety  tube;  while  oxyde  of  lead  remains 
in  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  Nitrous  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  strong  fuming 
nitric  acid,  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  and  rectifying  what  comes  over.  At  4°— 
sera,  Fahr.,  this  acid  is  colorless ;  at  32s  it  is  wax  yellow;  at  60°  it  has  an  orange  hue. 
It  possesses  a  strong  smell,  has  a  very  pungent,  acrid,  sour  taste,  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  1*42.  It  powerfully  decomposes  organic  bodies,  staining  them  yellow.  It  boils  at  82? 
fahr.  with  the  disengagement  of  red  or  orange  fumes.  Its  constituents  are,  41*34  of 
syjxmitroos  acid,  and  58*66  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid ;  or  ultimately,  30*68  nitrogen  =  1 
▼dome,  and  69-32  oxygen  =  2  volumes.  In  its  other  habitudes,  it  is  quite  analogous  to 
hypoaitroas  acid. 

A  mixture  of  this  double  or  compound  acid  with  nitric  acid,  constitutes  the  orange- 
hsowa  faming  nitrous  acid  of  the  British  apothecaries. 

The  hypositrous  and  nitrous  are  two  acids  remarkable  for  containing  no  water  in  their 
composition;  being  therefore  dry  liquids. 

NOPAL  is  the  Mexican  name  of  the  plant  cactus  opuntia,  upon  which  the  cochineal 
uwect  breeds. 

NUTMEG  (Muscade,  Fr.;  Muskateimuss,  Germ.)  is  the  fruit  of  the  myrUtica 
■wacao/o,  a  beautiful  tree  of  the  family  of  the  taurine*  of  Jussieu,  which  grows  in  the 
Molucca  islands.  All  the  parts  of  this  tree  are  very  aromatic ;  but  only  those  portions 
of  the  fruit  called  mace  and  nutmeg  are  sent  into  the  market.  The  entire  fruit  is  a 
species  of  drape,  of  an  ovoid  form,  of  the  size  of  a  peach,  and  furrowed  longitudinally. 
The  nutmeg  is  the  innermost  kernel,  or  seed,  contained  in  a  thin  shell,  which  is  surround- 
ed by  the  mace ;  and  this  again  is  enclosed  in  a  tough  fleshy  skin,  which  opening  at  the 
tip,  separates  into  two  valves.  The  nutmeg  tree  yields  three  crops  annually ;  one  ia 
April,  which  ia  the  best ;  one  in  August ;  and  one  in  December. 
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Good  nutmegs  should  be  dense,  and  feel  heavy  in  the  hand.  When  they  hare  been 
perforated  by  worms,  they  feel  light,  and  though  the  holes  hare  been  fraudulently 
stopped,  the  unsound  ones  may  be  easily  detected  by  this  criterion. 

ifutmege  afford  two  oily  products.  1.  Butter  of  nutmeg,  vulgarly  called  oil  of  mace, 
is  obtained  in  the  Moluccas,  by  expression,  from  the  fresh  nutmegs,  to  the  amount  of 
60  per  cent  of  their  weight  It  is  a  reddish  yellow  butter-like  substance,  interspersed 
with  light  and  dark  streaks,  and  possesses  the  agreeable  smell  and  taste  of  the  nutmeg, 
from  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil  It  consists  of  two  fats;  one  reddish  and  soft,  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol ;  another  white  and  solid,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  2.  The  volatile  oil  is 
solid,  or  a  etereoptene,  and  has  been  styled  Myrieticine. 

Imported  in  1850,  315,126  lbs.;  in  1851,  858,820  lb*.;  exported,  1850,  151,526  lbs., 
in  1851,  107,495  lbs. ;  retained  for  home  consumption,  1850,  168,403  lbs.,  in  1851, 
194,132  lbs.;  duty  received,  1350,  19,042/.,  1851,  21,913/. 

NUT  OIL.    See  Oils,  Unctuous. 

NUX  VOMICA,  a  poisonous  nut,  remarkable  for  containing  the  vegeto-alkali 
Strychnia. 


OAK  BARE.    See  Taw. 

OATS.  {Aroine,  Fr. ;  Hafery  Germ.}  The  composition  of  oats  is  less  known  than 
that  of  the  other  Cerealia.  Vogel  found  that  100  parts  of  oats  afforded  66  parts  of  flour 
or  meal,  and  34  parts  of  bran ;  but  this  proportion  would  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  grain.  The  flour  contains  2  parts  of  a  greenish-yellow  fat  oil ;  8*25  of  bitterish 
sweet  extractive;  2  5  of  gum  ;  8  80  of  a  gray  substance,  more  like  coagulated  albumen 
than  gluten ;  59  of  starch ;  24  of  moisture  (inclusive  of  the  loss).  Sen  rati  er  found  in 
the  ashes  of  oats,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  alumina,  with  oxides 
of  manganese  and  iron. 

OBSIDIAN,  is  a  glassy-looking  mineral,  with  a  large  conchoidal  fracture,  and  of  a 
blackish  color,  whiih  froths  much  at  the  blow-pipe  before  it  melts  into  a  white  enamel. 

OCHRE,  yellow  and  broten  (Ocre,  Fr. ;  Ocker,  Germ.);  is  a  native  earthy  mixture  of 
silica  and  alumina,  colored  by  oxide  of  iron,  with  occasionally  a  little  calcareous 
matter  and  magnesia.  Ochre  occurs  in  beds  some  feet  thick,  which  lie  generally  above 
the  oolite,  arc  covered  by  sandstone  and  quartzo*e  sands  more  or  less  ferruginous,  and 
are  accompanied  by  gray  plastic  clavs,  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  color;  all  of  them 
substances  which  contribute  more  or  less  to  its  formation.  The  ochrv  earths  are  pre- 
pared for  use  by  grinding  under  ed^e  millstones,  and  elutriation.  The  yellow  ochres 
may  be  easily  rendered  red  or  reddish  brown  by  calcination  in  a  reverberatory  oven, 
which  oxidizes  their  iron  to  a  higher  degree. 

Native  red  ochre  is  called  red  chalk  and  reddle  in  England.  It  is  an  intimate  mixture 
of  clay  and  red  iron  ochre ;  is  massive ;  of  an  earthy  fracture ;  is  brownish-red,  blood- 
red,  stains  and  writes  red.  The  oxyde  of  iron  is  sometimes  so  considerable,  that  the 
ochre  may  he  reckoned  an  ore  of  that  metal. 

The  ochre  beds  of  England  are  in  the  iron  sand,  the  lowest  of  the  formations  which 
intervene  between  the  chalk  and  oolites.  Beds  of  fuller's  earth  alternate  with  the  iron 
sand.    The  following  is  a  section  of  the  ochre  pits  at  Shotover  Hill,  near  Oxford  :- 

Beds  of  highly  ferruginous  grit,  forming  the  summit  of  the  hill    .  6  feet. 

Gray  sand 3  do. 

Ferruginous  concretions 1  * 

Yellow  sand 6 

Cream  colored  loam •        .        •        •  4 

Ochre 06  inches. 

Beneath  this,  there  is  a  second  bed  of  ochre,  separated  by  a  thin  bed  of  clay. 

Bole,  or  Armenian  bole;  called  also  Lemnian  earth,  and  terra  sigillata,  because  when 
refined  it  was  stamped  with  a  seal ;  is  massive,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  a  feeble  lustre, 
reddish -yellow  or  brown,  a  greasy  feel ;  adheres  to  the  tongue,  spec.  grav.  1*4  lo  2K>. 
It  occurs  in  the  island  Stalimene  (the  ancient  Lesbos),  and  in  several  other  places, 
especially  at  Sienna  j  whence  the  brown  pigment  called  terra  di  Siena. 

OILS  (Huiles,  Fr. ;  Oc/e,  Germ  ),  are  divisible  into  two  great  classes :  the  fat  or  fixed 
oils,  kuiles  grasses,  Fr. ;  Fette  oete,  Germ. ;  and  the  essential  or  volatile  oils,  Nudes  vola- 
tile st  Fr. ;  Fluchtige,  aetheriscke  oile^  Germ.      The  former  are  usually  bland  and  mild  to 
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to  the  taste;  the  latter  hot  and  pungent  The  term  distilled,  applied  also  to  the  last 
cUms,  i*  not  so  correot,  since  some  of  them  are  obtained  by  expression,  as  the  whole  of 
th«  tint  class  may  be,  and  commonly  are. 

All  the  known  fatty  substances  found  in  organic  bodies,  without  reference  to  their 
vegetable  or  animal  origin,  are,  according  to  their  consistence,  arranged  under  the 
chemical  heads  of  oils,  butters,  and  tallows.  They  all  possess  the  same  ultimate  con- 
stituents, carbon,  hydrogen,  and  generally  oxygen,  and  in  nearly  the  same  proportions. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Plants  which  yield  the  ordinary  Unctuous  Oils  of  - 

commerce : 


N*. 

Plaau. 

Oib. 

Specific 
gravity. 

1. 

Linum  usitatissimum  et  perenne  D. 

Linseed  Oil                 -    . 

0-9847 

1 
ft. 

Corylus  avellana ) 
Juglans  regia       ) 

D. 

Nut  oil 

0-9260 

4. 

Papaver  somnifernm 

D. 

Poppy  oil   - 

0-9248 

6.     Cannabis  satire 

D. 

Hemp  oil   - 

0*9276 

1* 

1  fietamnm  orientale 

6. 

Oil  of  sesamum 

II- 

Olea  Europea  ... 

6. 

Olive  oil    - 

0-9176 

1  8. 

Amycdalus  communis  - 

O. 

Almond  oil 

0-9180 

1  9. 

Guflandina  mohringa    - 

G. 

Oil  of  behen  or  ben 

|10. 

Cucurbita  pepo,  and  melapepo 

D. 

Cucumber  oil         - 

0-9231 

I". 

Fagus  siWatica 

G. 

Beech  oil   - 

0-9225 

|12. 

Sinapis  nigra  et  arrensis 

G. 

Oil  of  mustard 

0-9160 

'l3. 

Helianthus  annuus  et  perennis 

D. 

Oil  of  sunflower     - 

0-9262 

14. 

Brassica  napus  et  campestris    - 

G. 

Rape-seed  oil 

0-9136 

15. 

Ricinus  communis 

D. 

Castor  oil  - 

0-9611 

J6w 

Kfcotiana  tabacum  et  rustica    - 

D. 

Tobacco-seed  oil    - 

0-9232 

17. 

Prunus  domestics 

G. 

Plum-kernel  oil 

0-9127 

18. 

Vilis  vinifcra    - 

D. 

Grape-seed  oil 

0-9202 

19. 

Theobroma  cacao 

G. 

Butter  of  cacao 

0-892 

20. 

Coeos  nneifera 

G. 

Cocoa-nut  oil 

11. 

Cocus  butyracea  vel  avoirs  elais 

G. 

Palm  oil    - 

0-968 

22. 

Lauras  nobilis  ... 

G. 

Laurel  oil  - 

23. 

Araents  hypogasa 

G. 

Ground-nut  oil 

24. 

Valeria  indica  ... 

G. 

Piney  tallow 

0-926 

26. 

Hespens  matronaUs 

D. 

Oil  of  Julienne 

0-9281 

2*. 

Mracrum  sativa 

D. 

Oil  of  camelina     - 

0-9262 

27. 

Reseda  faiteola 

D. 

Oil  of  weld-seed    - 

0-9358 

28. 

Lepidium  sativum 

D. 

Oil  of  garden  cresses 

0-9240 

29. 

Atropa  belladonna 

D. 

Oil  of  deadly  nightshade   - 

0-9250 

30. 

Gofpypium  Barbadense 

D. 

Cotton-seed  oil 

31. 

Brassica  campestris  oleifera     - 

G. 

Colza  oil    - 

0-9136 

31 

Brassica  prsscox 

G. 

Summer  rape-seed  oil 

0-9139 

33. 

Raphanus  sativua  oleifer 

G. 

Oil  of  radish-seed  - 

0-9187 

34. 

Prunus  cerasus 

G. 

Cherry-stone  oil    - 

0-9239 

35. 

Pyrus  mains     ... 

G. 

Apple-seed  oil 

36. 

Euonymus  Enropeeus  - 

G. 

Spindle-tree  oil 

0*9380 

37. 

Cornus  sanguinea 

G. 

Cornil-berry  tree  oil 

12- 

Cyperus  esculenta 

G. 

Oil  of  the  roots  of  cyper  grass 

0-9180 

39. 

Hyociamus  niger 

G. 

Henbane- seed  oil   - 

0-9130 

!4#. 

iEseuhis  hippocastanum 

G. 

Horse-chestnut  oil  - 

0-927 

liL 

Phrasal  ie*       .           .           . 

D. 

Pinetop  oil 

0-285 

The  fat  oils  are  widely  distributed  through  the  organs  of  vegetable  and  animal  nature. 
They  are  found  in  the  seeds  of  many  plants,  associated  with  mucilage,  especially  in 
those  of  the  Dicotyledonous  class,  occasionally  in  the  fleshy  pulp  surrounding  some 
seeds,  as  the  olive ;  also  in  the  kernels  of  many  fruits,  as  of  the  nut  and  almond  tree, 
and  finally  in  the  roots,  barks,  and  other  parts  of  plants.  In  animal  bodies,  the  oily 
matter  occurs  enclosed  in  thin  membranous  cells,  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh, 
between  the  muscular  fibres,  within  the  abdominal  cavity  in  the  omentum,  upon  the 
intestines,  and  round  the  kidneys,  and  in  a  bony  receptacle  of  the  skull  of  the  sper- 
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maeeti  whale ;  sometimes  in  special  organs,  as  of  the  beaver ;  in  the  gall  bladder,  Ac, 
or  mixed  in  a  liquid  state  with  other  animal  matters,  as  in  the  milk. 

Braconnot,  but  particularly  Raspail,  have  shown  that  animal  fiats  consist  of  small 
microscopic,  polygonal,  and  partly  reniform  particles,  associated  by  means  of  their 
containing  sacs.  These  may  oe  separated  from  each  other  by  tearing  the  reqent  fat 
asunder,  rinsing  it  with  water,  and  passing  it  through  a  sieve.  The  membranes  being 
thus  retained,  the  granular  particles  are  observed  to  float  in  the  water,  and  afterwards 
to  separate,  like  the  globules  of  starch,  in  a  white  pulverulent  semi-crystalline  form. 
Xhe  particles  consist  of  a  strong  membranous  skin,  enclosing  stearine  and  etaine,  or  solid 
and  liquid  fat,  which  may  be  extracted  by  trituration  and  pressure.  These  are  lighter 
than  water,  but  sink  readily  in  spirit  of  wine.  When  boiled  in  strong  alcohol,  the  oOy 
principle  dissolves,  but  the  fatty  membrane  remains.  These  granules  have  different 
sizes  and  shapes  in  different  animals ;  in  the  cal£  the  ox,  the  sheep,  they  are  polygonal 
and  from  j»  to  J,  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  in  the  hog  they  are  kidney -enaped,  and  from 
A  to  ji,  of  an  inch ;  in  man,  they  are  polygonal,  and  from  i  to  i  of  an  inch;  in  insects 
they  are  usually  spherical,  and  not  more  than  i  of  an  inch. 

The  fat  oils  ire  contained  in  that  part  of  the  seed  which  gives  birth  to  the  cotyledons, 
they  are  not  found  in  the  plumula  and  radicle.  Of  all  the  families  of  plants,  the  croei- 
form  is  the  richest  in  oleiferous  seeds;  and  next  to  that  tare  the  dropacea?,  amentaeese, 
and  solanees.  The  seeds  of  the  grammes  and  leguminosee  contain  rarely  more  than  a 
trace  of  fat  oil.  One  root  alone,  that  of  the  cyperus  esculent  a  >  contains  a  /at  oil.  The 
quantity  of  oil  furnished  by  seeds  varies  not  only  with  the  species,  but  in  the  same  seed, 
with  culture  and  climate.  Nuts  contain  about  half  their  weight  of  oil ;  the  seeds  of  the 
orassica  oleracea  and  campestris,  one  third ;  the  variety  called  colxa  in  France,  two  filths; 
nempseed,  one  fourth ;  and  linseed  from  one  fourth  to  one  fifth.  Unverdorben  states  that  a 
last  or  ten  quarters  of  linseed  yields  40  ahms=120  gallons  English  of  oil;  which  is  about 
1  cwt.  of  oil  per  quarter. 

The  fat  oils,  when  first  expressed  without  much  heat,  taste  merely  unctuous  on  the 
tongue,  and  exhale  the  odor  of  their  respective  plants.  They  appear  quite  neutral  by  lit- 
mus paper.  Their  fluidity  is  very  various,  some  being  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
others  remaining  fluid  at  the  freezing  point  of  water*  Linseed  oil  indeed  does  not  con- 
geal till  cooled  from  4°  to  18°  below  0°  F.  The  same  kind  of  seed  usually  affords  oils 
of  different  decrees  of  fusibility ;  so  that  in  the  progress  of  refrigeration  one  portion  con- 
cretes before  another.  Chevreul,  who  was  the  first  to  observe  this  fact,  considers  all  the 
oils  to  be  composed  of  two  species,  one  of  which  resembles  suet,  and  was  thence  styled  by 
him  stearine ;  and  another  which  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  was  called  e/atae, 
or  oleine.  By  refrigeration  and  pressure  between  the  folds  of  blotting  paper,  or  in  lines 
bags,  the  fluid  part  is  separated,  and  the  solid  remains.  By  heating  the  paper  in  water, 
the  liquid  oil  may  be  obtained  separate.  When  alcohol  is  boiled  with  the  natural  oil,  the 
greater  part  of  the  stearine  remains  undissolved. 

Oleine  may  also  be  procured  by  digesting  the  oil  with  a  quantity  of  caustic  soda  equal 
to  one  half  of  what  is  requisite  to  saponify  the  whole ;  the  stearine  is  first  transformed 
into  soap,  then  a  portion  of  the  oleine  undergoes  the  same  change,  but  a  great  part  of 
it  remains  in  a  pure  state.  This  process  succeeds  only  with  recently  expressed  or  very 
fresh  oils.  The  properties  of  these  two  principles  of  the  fat  oils  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  respective  oils,  so  that  the  sole  difference  does  not  consist,  as  many  suppose,  in  the 
different  proportions  of  these  two  bodies,  bnt  also  in  peculiarities  of  the  several  stearine* 
and  oleines,  which,  as  extracted  from  different  seeds,  solidify  at  very  different  tempera* 
tures. 

In  close  vessels,  oils  may  be  preserved  fresh  for  a  very  long  time,  but  with  contact  of 
air  they  undergo  progressive  changes.  Certain  oils  thicken  and  eventually  dry  into  a 
transparent,  yellowish,  flexible  substance ;  which  forms  a  skin  upon  the  surface  of  the 
oil,  and  retards  its  further  alteration.  Such  oils  are  said  to  be  drying  or  siccative?  and 
are  used  on  this  account  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes  and  painters'  colors.  Other  oQ$ 
do  not  grow  dry,  though  they  turn  thick,  become  less  combustible,  and  assume  an  offen- 
sive smell.  They  are  then  called  rancid.  In  this  state,  they  exhibit  an  acid  reaction, 
and  irritate  the  fauces  when  swallowed,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  peculiar 
acid,  which  may  be  removed  in  a  great  measure  by  boiling  the  oil  along  with  water  and 
a  little  common  magnesia  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  till  it  has  lost  the  property  of  red* 
dening  litmus.  While  oils  undergo  the  above  changes,  they  absorb  a  quantity  of  oxygen 
equal  to  several  times  their  volume.  Saussure  found  that  a  layer  of  nut  oil,  one  quartet 
of  an  inch  thick,  enclosed  along  with  oxygen  gas  over  the  surface  of  quicksilver  in  the 
shade,  absorbed  only  three  times  its  bulk  of  that  gas  in  the  course  of  eight  months ;  but 
when  exposed  to  the  sun  in  August,  it  absorbed  60  volumes  additional  in  the  course  of 
ten  days.  This  absorption  of  oxygen  diminished  progressively,  and  stopped  altogether  at 
the  end  of  three  months,  when  it  had  amounted  to  145  times  the  bulk  of  the  oil.  No 
water  was  generated,  but  21-9  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  were  disengaged,  while  the  oil 
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ww  transformed  in  an.  anomalous  manner  into  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  did  not  stain 
paper.  To  a  like  absorption  we  may  ascribe  the  elevation  of  temperature  which  happens 
when  wool  or  hemp,  besmeared  with  olive  or  rapeseed  oil,  is  left  in  a  heap  j  circumstances 
aoder  which  it  has  frequently  taken  fire,  and  caused  the  destruction  of  both  cloth-mills 
and  dock-yards. 

In  illustration  of  these  accidents,  if  paper,  linen,  tow,  wool,  cotton,  mats,  straw,  wood 
■barings,  moss,  or  soot,  be  imbued  slightly  with  linseed  or  hempseed  oil,  and  placed  in 
contact  with  the  sun  and  air,  especially  when  wrapped  or  piled  in  a  heap,  they  very  soon 
become  spontaneously  hot,  emit  smoke,  and  finally  burst  into  flames.  If  linseed  oil  and 
ground  manganese  be  triturated  together,  the  soft  lump  so  formed  will  speedily  become 
inn,  aod  ere  long  take  fire. 

The  fat  oils  are  completely  insoluble  in  water.  When  agitated  with  it,  the  mixture 
becomes  turbid,  but  if  it  be  allowed  to  settle  the  oil  collects  by  itself  upon  the  surface. 
This  method  of  washing  is  often  employed  to  purify  oils.  Oils  are  little  soluble  in 
alcohol,  except  at  high  temperatures.  Castor  oil  is  the  only  one  which  dissolves  in  cold 
akohoL  Ether,  however,  s  an  excellent  solvent  of  oils,  and  is  therefore  employed  to 
extract  them  from  other  bodies  in  analysis;  after  which  it  is  withdrawn  by  dis- 
tillation. 

Fat  oils  may  be  exposed  to  a  considerably  high  temperature,  without  undergoing 
much  alteration ;  bnt  when  they  are  raised  to  nearly  their  boiling  point,  they  begin  to  be 
decomposed.  The  vapors  that  then  rise  are  not  the  oil  itself,  but  certain  products  gene- 
rated in  it  by  the  heat.  These  changes  begin  somewhere  under  600°  of  Fahr.,  and  re- 
quire lor  their  continuance  temperatures  always  increasing.  The  products  consist  at  first 
in  aqueous  vapor,  then  a  very  inflammable  volatile  oil,  which  causes  boiling  oil  to  take 
fire  spontaneously ;  and  next  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  a 
lamp,  a  small  portion  of  oil  is  raised  in  the  wick  by  capillarity,  which  being  heated,  boils 
sad  barns.    See  Rosin-gas. 

Several  fat  oils,  mixed  with  one  or  two  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  assume  instantly 
a  dark  green  or  brown  hue,  and,  when  allowed  to  stand  quietly,  deposite  a  coloring 
■alter  after  some  time.  •  It  consists  in  a  chemical  combination  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
with  a  body  thus  separated  from  the  oil,  which  becomes  in  consequence  more  limpid, 
and  barns  with  a  brighter  flame,  especially  after  it  is  washed  with  steam,  and  clarified  by 
repose  or  filtration.     Any  remaining  moisture  may  be  expelled  by  the  heat  of  a  water 


The  oils  combine  with  the  salifiable  bases,  and  give  birth  to  the  substance  called 
ghfetrint  (the  sweet  principle),  and  to  the  margaric,  oleic,  and  stearic  acids.  The  general 
prodact  of  their  combination  with  potash  or  soda,  is  Soap,  which  see.  Caustic 
ammonia  changes  the  oils  very  difficultly  and  slowly  into  a  soap ;  but  it  readily  unites 
with  them  into  a  milky  emulsion  called  volatile  liniment,  used  as  a  rubefacient  in 
mauicme.  Upon  mixing  water  with  this  liquor,  the  oil  separates  in  an  unchanged 
state.  By  longer  contact,  ammonia  acts  upon  oils  like  the  other  alkalis.  Sea  salt  dis- 
staves  in  small  quantity  in  the  oils,  and  so  does  verdigris.  The  latter  solution  is  green. 
Oils  dissolve  also  several  of  the  vegetable  alkalis,  as  morphia,  cinchonia,  quinia,  strychia, 


Olive  oil  consists  of  77*2  carbon,  13*4  hydrogen,  and  9* 4  oxygen,  in  100  parts.    Sperm- 
aceti oil,  by  my  analysis,  of  78*9  carbon,  10*97  hydrogen,  and  10*13  oxygen. 


Castor  oil     do.  - 

-    740 

10-3 

15-7 

azote, 

8tearine  of  olive  oil 

82-17 

11-23 

6-30 

0*30  Sauuuri. 

Oleiaeof    do.    • 

.    7603 

11-64 

1207 

0-35    do. 

linseed  oil      - 

7601 

11-35 

12-64 

do. 

Nutotl       -        -       - 

-    79-77 

10-57 

9-12 

0-54    do. 

Oil  of  almonds 

77-40 

11-48 

10-83 

0-29 

De  Saassnre  concludes  that  the  less  fusible  fats  contain  more  carbon  and  less  oxygen, 
and  that  oils  are  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  more  oxygen  they  contain. 

I  shall  now  take  a  short  view  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  principal  expressed  oils. 

Oil  a/  aJtiMMMfr,  according  to  Gusseron,  contains  no  stearine ;  at  least  he  could  obtain 
■one  by  cooling  it  and  squeezing  it  successively  till  it  all  congealed.  Braconnot  had,  on 
the  contrary,  said,  that  it  contains  24  per  cent,  of  stearine.  I  believe  that  Gusseron  is 
right,  and  that  Braconnot  had  made  fallacious  experiments  on  an  impure  oil. 

Oil  of  colza  h  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  brauica  catnputru,  to  the  amount  of  39  par 
eeaL  of  their  weight    It  forms  an  excellent  lamp  oil,  and  is  much  employed  in  France. 

The  eoryhu  avellana  furnishes  in  oil  60  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  nuts. 

Hempntd  oil  resembles  the  preceding,  but  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  mawkish 
taste.    It  is  used  extensively  for  making  both  soft  soap  and  varnishes. 

Lamed  oil  is  obtained  in  greatest  purity  by  cold  pressure  j  but  by  a  steam  heat  of 
•boat  200*  F.  a  very  good  oil  may  be  procured  in  larger  quantity.     The  proportion  of 
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oil  usually  stated  by  authors  is  22  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  seed ;  but  Mr.  Blundefl 
informs  me,  that,  by  his  plan  of  hydraulic  pressure,  he  obtains  from  26  to  27.  In  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  under  Oil  Prest,  a  quarter  of  seed  (whose  average  weight 
is  400  lbs.)  is  said  to  yield  20  gallons  of  oil.  Now  as  the  gallon  of  linseed  oil  weighs 
9*3  lbs.,  the  total  product  will  be  186  lbs.,  which  amounts  to  more  than  45  per  cent. — an 
extravagant  statement,  about  double  the  ordinary  product  in  oil  mills.  Even  supposing 
(he  gallons  not  to  be  imperial,  but  old  English,  we  should  have  upwards  of  38  per  cent, 
of  oil  by  weight,  which  is  still  an  impossible  quantity.  Such  are  the  errors  introduced 
into  respectable  books,  by  adopting  without  practical  knowledge,  the  puffing  statement* 
of  a  patentee.  It  dissolves  in  5  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  in  40  parts  of  cold  alcohol,  and 
in  1*6  parts  of  ether.  When  kept  long  cool  in  a  cask  partly  open,  it  deposites  masses  of 
white  stearine  along  with  a  brownish  powder.  That  stearine  is  very  difficult  of  saponi- 
fication. 

Mu$tard-aeed  oil.  The  white  or  yellow  seed  affords  36  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  the  black 
seed  18  per  cent.    The  oil  concretes  when  cooled  a  little  below  32°  F. 

Nut  oil  is  at  first  greenish  colored,  but  becomes  pale  yellow  by  time.  It  congeals  at  the 
same  low  temperature  as  linseed  oil,  into  a  white  mass,  and  has  a  more  drying  quality 
than  it. 

Oil  of  olivet  is  sometimes  of  a  greenish  and  at  others  of  a  pale  yellow  color.  A  few 
degrees  above  32°  F.  it  begins  to  deposite  some  white  granules  of  stearine,  especially  if 
the  oil  have  been  originally  expressed  with  heat.  At  22°  it  deposites  28  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  in  stearine,  which  is  fusible  azain  at  68°,  and  affords  72  per  cent,  of  oloine. 
According  to  Kerwych,  oleine  of  singular  beauty  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  2  parts  of 
olive  oil  with  1  part  of  caustic  soda  ley,  and  macerating  the  mixture  for  24  hours  with 
frequent  agitation.  Weak  alcohol  must  then  be  poured  into  it,  to  dissolve  the  stearine 
soap,  whereby  the  oleine,  which  remains  meanwhile  unsaponified,  is  separated,  and  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  This  being  drawn  off,  a  fresh  quantity  of  spirits  is  to  be 
poured  in,  till  the  separation  of  all  the  oleine  be  completed.  It  has  a  slightly  yellowish 
tint,  which  may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  little  animal  charcoal  mixed  with  it  in  a  warm 
place  for  24  hours.  By  subsequent  filtration,  the  oleine  is  obtained  limpid  and  colorless, 
of  such  quality  that  it  does  not  thicken  with  the  greatest  cold,  nor  does  it  affect  either 
iron  or  copper  instruments  immersed  in  it. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  olive  oil  in  the  market.  The  best,  called  virgin  salad  oil,  is 
obtained  by  a  gentle  pressure  in  the  cold;  the  more  common  sort  is  procured  by 
stronger  pressure,  aided  with  the  heat  of  boiling  water;  and  thirdly,  an  inferior  kind, 
by  boiling  the  olive  residuum  or  marc,  with  water,  whereby  a  good  deal  of  mucilaginous 
oil  rises  and  floats  on  the  surface.  The  latter  serves  chiefly  for  making  soaps.  A  still 
worse  oil  is  got  by  allowing  the  mass  of  bruised  olives  to  ferment  before  subjecting  it  to 
pressure. 

Oil  of  olives  is  refined  for  the  watchmakers  by  the  following  simple  process.  Into  a 
bottle  or  phial  containing  it,  a  slip  of  sheet  lead  is  immersed,  and  the  bottle  is  placed 
at  a  window,  where  it  may  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  oil  by  degrees  gets 
covered  with  a  curdy  mass,  which  after  some  time  settles  to  the  bottom,  while  itself 
becomes  limpid  and  colourless.  As  soon  as  the  lead  ceases  to  separate  any  more  of 
that  white  substance,  the  oil  is  decanted  off  into  another  phial  for  use. 

TRere  are  four  different  kinds  of  olive  oil  known  in  the  districts  where  it  is  pre- 
pared: 1.  the  virgin  oil;  2.  the  ordinary  oil  (huiU  ordinaire);  3.  oil  of  the  infernal 
regions  (huiU  cTenfer);  4.  oil  prepared  by  fermentation, 

1.  Virgin  oil.  In  the  district  Montpellier,  they  apply  the  term  virgin  oil  to  that 
which  spontaneously  separates  from  the  paste  of  crushed  olives.  This  oil  is  not  mot 
with  in  commerce,  being  all  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  either  as  an  emollient 
remedy,  or  for  oiling  the  works  of  watches. 

In  the  district  of  Abe,  they  give  the  name  virgin  oil  to  that  which  is  first  obtained 
from  the  olives  ground  to  a  paste  in  a  mill,  and  submitted  to  a  slight  pressure  2  or  S 
days  after  collecting  the  fruit  Thus,  there  is  no  virgin  oil  brought  from  Montpellier, 
but  a  good  deal  of  it  is  brought  from  Aix. 

2.  Ordinary  oil.  In  the  district  of  Montpellier,  this  oil  is  prepared  by  pressing  the 
olives,  previously  crushed  and  mixed  with  boiling  water.  At  Aix  the  ordinary  oil  is 
made  from  the  olives  which  have  been  used  for  obtaining  the  virgin  oil.  The  paste, 
which  has  been  previously  pressed,  is  broken  up,  a  certain  Quantity  of  boiling  water 
is  poured  over  it*  and  it  is  then  again  submitted  to  the  press.  By  this  second  expression, 
in  which  more  pressure  is  applied  than  in  the  previous  one,  an  oil  is  obtained  some- 
what inferior  m  quality  to  the  virgin  oil  The  oil  is  separated  from  the  water  in  a 
few  hours  after  the  operation. 

3.  Oil  of  the  infernal  regions  (kuile  <Tenfer).  The  water  which  has  been  employed 
in  the  preceding  operation,  is,  in  some  districts,  conducted  into  large  reservoirs,  called 
the  infernal  regions,  where  it  is  left  for  many  days.    During  this  period,  any  oil  that 
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might  have  remained  mixed  with  the  water  separates,  and  collects  on  the  surface. 
This  oil  being  very  inferior  in  quality,  is  only  nt  for  burning  in  lamps,  for  which  it 
answers  very  well.    It  is  sometimes  called  lamp  oil. 

4.  Fermented  oil  (kuile  fermentie).  This  is  obtained  in  the  two  above-named  dis- 
tricts, by  leaving  the  fresh  olives  in  heaps  for  some  time,  and  ponring  boiling  water 
over  them  before  pressing  the  oiL  But  this  method  is  very  seldom  put  in  practice 
for  the  olives  during  this  fermentation  lose  their  peculiar  flavour,  become  much  heated, 
and  acquire  a  musty  taste,  which  is  communicated  to  .the  oil. 

The  fruity  flavour  of  the  oil  depends  UDon  the  quality  of  the  olives  from  which  it 
has  been  pressed,  and  not  upon  the  method  adopted  in  its  preparation. 

There  are  met  with  in  commerce  the  virgin  oil  of  Afr,  rarely  the  oil  obtained  by 
fermentation,  and  never  the  oil  of  the  infernal  regions. 

Pahs  oil  melts  at  117*5°  F.,  and  is  said  to  consist  of  31  parts  of  stearine  and  69  of 
oleine  in  100.  It  becomes  readily  rancid  by  exposure  to  air,  and  is  whitened  at  the 
sane  time. 

The  oil  extracted  from  the  plucked  tops  of  the  was*  abiee,  in  the  Black  Forest  in 
Germany,  is  limpid,  of  a  golden  yellow  color,  and  resembles  in  smell  and  taste  the  oil  of 
turpentine.    It  answers  well  for  the  preparation  of  varnishes. 

The  oil  offtmm+Umu  is  made  chiefly  in  Wurtemberg,  and  is  found  to  answer  very  well 
for  lamps. 

Poppy  *u&  oU  has  none  of  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  poppy  juice.  It  is  soluble  in 
ether  in  every  proportion. 

Bapc-eetd  oil  has  a  yellow  color,  and  a  peculiar  smelL  At  26°  F.  it  becomes  a  yellow 
mass,  consisting  of  46  parts  of  stearine,  which  fuses  at  60°,  and  54  of  oleine,  in  which 
the  smell  resides.  <* 

The  oils  of  boUmdotma  amis,  and  tobacco  teedi,  are  perfectly  bland.  The  former  is 
much  used  for  lamps  in  Swabia  and  Wurtemburg.     The  oil-cakes  of  both  are  poi- 


OU  of  suae  atones  is  extracted  to  the  amount  of  10  or  11  per  cent,  from  the  seeds  of 
the  grape.  Its  color  is  at  first  pale  yellow,  but  it  darkens  with  age.  It  is  used  as  an 
artade  of  diet. 

FAT  OIL  MANFTACTUM.     J 

It  is  the  practice  of  almost  all  the  proprietors  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abe,  in  Pro- 
Tenee,  to  preserve  the  olives  for  15  days  in  barns  or  cellars,  till  they  have  undergone 
a  species  of  fermentation,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  their  oil.  If  this  prac- 
tice were  really  prejudicial  to  the  product,  as  some  theorists  have  said,  would  not  the  high 
reputation  and  price  of  the  oil  of  Aix  have  long  ago  suffered,  and  have  induced  them  to 
change  their  system  of  working  ?  In  fact,  all  depends  upon  the  degree  of  fermentation 
excited.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  mould  in  damp  places,  to  lie  in  heaps,  to  soften  so 
as  to  stick  to  each  other,  and  discharge  a  reddish  liquor,  or  to  become  so  hot  as  to  raise  a 
thermometer  plunged  into  the  mass  up  to  96°  F.  In  such  a  case  they  would  afford 
an  acrid  nauseous  oil,  fit  only  for  the  woollen  or  soap  manufactories.  A  slight  fermenta- 
tive sction,  however,  is  useful,  towards  separating  the  oil  from  the  mucilage.  The  olives 
are  then  crushed  under  the  stones  of  an  edge-mil],  and  next  put  into  a  screw-press,  being 
enclosed  in  bulrush-mat  bags  {cabas),  laid  over  each  other  to  the  number  of  eighteen. 
The  oil  is  run  off  from  the  channels  of  the  ground-sill,  into  casks,  or  into  stone  cisterns 
called  ftset ,  two  thirds  filled  with  water.  The  pressure  applied  to  the  cabas  should  be 
slowly  graduated. 

What  eomes  over  first,  without  heat,  is  the  virgin  oil  already  mentioned.  The  eabat 
being  row  removed  from  the  press,  their  contents  are  shovelled  out,  mixed  with  some 
boiling  srater,  again  put  in  the  bags,  and  pressed  anew.  The  hot  water  helps  to  carry 
oil  the  oil,  which  is  received  in  other  casks  or  ptset.  The  oil  ere  long  accumlates  at  the 
surface,  and  is  skimmed  off  with  large  flat  ladles ;  a  process  which  is  called  lever  Pkuile. 
When  used  fresh,  this  is  a  very  good  article,  and  quite  fit  for  table  use,  but  is  apt  to 
get  rancid  when  kept.  The  subjacent  water  retains  n  good  deal  of  oil,  by  the  interven 
tkm  of  the  mucilage  $  but  by  long  repose  in  a  large  general  cistern,  called  Penfer,  it 
parts  with  it,  and  is  then  drawn  off  from  the  bottom  by  a  plug-hole.  The  oil  which  re- 
mams  after  the  water  is  run  off,  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  can  be  used  only  for 
factory  purposes. 

The  mare  being  crushed  in  a  mill,  boiled  with  water,  and  expressed,  yields  a  still 
coarser  article. 

All  the  oil  must  be  fined  by  keeping  in  clean  tuns,  in  an  apartment  heated  to  the  60th 
degree  Fahr.  at  least,  for  twenty  days ;  after  which  it  is  run  off  into  strong  casks,  which 
are  cooled  in  a  eeflar,  and  then  sent  into  the  market. 

Oil  of  almond*  is  manufactured  by  agitating  the  kernels  in  bags,  so  as  to  separate 
their  brown  skins,  grinding  them  in  a  mill,  then  enclosing  them  in  bags,  and  squeezing 
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tnem  strongly  between  a  series  of  east  iron  plates,  in  a  hydraulic  press ;  without  heat 
at  first,  and  then  between  heated  plates.  The  first  oil  is  the  purest,  and  least  apt  to 
become  rancid.  It  should  be  refined  by  filtering  through  porous  paper.  Next  to  olive 
oil,  this  species  is  the  most  easy  to  saponify.  Bitter  almonds,  being  cheaper  than  the 
sweet,  are  used  in  preference  for  obtaining  this  oil,  and  they  afford  an  article  equally 
bland,  wholesome,  and  inodorous.  But  a  strongly  scented  oil  may  be  procured,  accord* 
Jig  to  M.  Planche,  by  macerating  the  almonds  in  hot  water,  so  as  to  blanch  thorn 
then  drying  them  in  a  stove,  and. afterwards  subjecting  them  to  pressure.  The  volatile 
oil  of  almonds  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  marc  or  bitter  almond  cake,  along  with  water. 
8ee  Press  Hydraulic,  and  Stearine. 

Linseed,  rapeseed.  poppyseed,  and  other  oleiferous  seeds  were  formerly  treated  fox 
the  extraction  of  their  oil,  by  pounding  in  hard  wooden  mortars  with  pestles  shod  with 
iron,  set  in  motion  by  cams  driven  by  a  shaft  turned  with  horse  or  water  power,  then 
the  triturated  seed  was  put  into  woollen  bags  which  were  wrapped  up  in  hair-cloths, 
and  squeezed  between  upright  wedges  in  press-boxes  by  the  impulsion  of  vertical  rams 
driven  also  by  a  cam  mechanism.  In  the  best  mills  upon  the  old  construction,  the  cakes 
obtained  by  this  first  wedge  pressure  were  thrown  upon  the  bed  of  an  edge-mill,  ground  anew 
and  subjected  to  a  second  pressure,  aided  by  heat  now,  as  in  the  first  case.  These  mor- 
tars and  press-boxes  constitute  what  are  called  Dutch  mills.  They. are  still  in  very 
general  use  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent ;  and  are  by  many  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  preferable  to  the  hydraulic  presses.  , 

The  roller-mill,  for  merely  bruising  the  linseed,  Ac.,  previous  to  grinding  it  under  edge- 
stones,  and  to  heating  and  crushing  it  in  a  Dutch  or  a  hydraulic  oil-mill,  is  represented 

in  fig*.  1019  and  1018.  The  iron  shaft 
a,  has  a  winch  at  each  end,  with  a 
heavy  fly-wheel  upon  the  one  of  them, 
when  the  machine  is  to  be  worked  by 
hand.  Upon  the  opposite  end  is  a  pu  - 
ley,  with  an  endless  cord  which  pass*  s 
round  a  pulley  on  the  end  of  the  fluted 
roller  6,  and  thereby  drives  it.  This  fluted 
roller  a,  lies  across  the  hopper  c,  and  by 
its  agitation  causes  the  seeds  to  descend 
equably  through  the  hopper,  between  the 
crushing  rollers  d,  e.  Upon  the  shaft  a, 
there  is  also  a  pinion  which  works  into 
two  toothed  wheels  on  the  shafts  of  the 
crushing  cylinders  tf  and  c,  thus  commu- 
nicating to  these  cylinders  motion  in 
opposite  directions.  /,garo  two  scraper- 
blades,  which  by  means  of  the  two 
weights  A,  ft,  hanging  upon  levers,  are 
pressed  against  the  surfaces  of  the  cyl- 
inders, and  remove  any  seed-cake  from 
them.  The  bruised  seeds  fall  through  the 
slit  i  of  the  case,  and  are  received  into  a 
chest  which  stands  upon  the  board  fc. 

Machines  of  this  kind  are  now  usually 
driven  by  power.  Hydraulic  presses  have 
been  of  late  years  introduced  into  many 
seed-oil  mills  in  this  country  $  but  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  they,  or 
the  old  Dutch  oil-mill,  with  bags  of  seed 
compressed  between  wedges,  driven  by 
cam-stamps,  be  the  preferable ;  that  is, 
afford  the  largest  product  of  oil  with  the 
same  expenditure  of  capital  and  power. 
For  figures  of  hydraulic  presses,  see 
Press,  and  Stearine. 

This  bruising  of  the  seed  is  merely  a 
preparation  for  its  proper  grinding  under 
a  pair  of  heavy  edge  stones,  of  granite,  from  5  to  7  feet  in  diameter;  because  unbruised 
seed  is  apt  to  slide  away  before  the  vertical  rolling  wheel,  and  thus  escape  trituration. 
The  edge-mill,  for  grinding  seeds,  is  quite  analogous  to  the  gunpowder-mill  represented 
in  fig,  740,  page  980*.  Some  hoop  the  stones  with  an  iron  rim,  but  others  prefer,  and  I 
think  justly,  the  rough  surface  of  granite,  and  dress  it  from  time  to  time  with  hammers, 
as  it  becomes  irregular.     These  stones  make  from  30  to  36  revolutions  upon  their 
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kriaoatal  bed  of  masonry  or  Iron  in  a  minute.  The  centre  of  the  bed,  where  it  is  per- 
forated for  the  passage  of  the  strong  vertical  shaft  which  turns  the  stones,  is  enclosed  by 
1  areolar  box  of  cast  iron,  firmly  bolted  to  the  bed-stone,  and  furnished  with  a  cover. 
This  box  serves  to  prevent  any  seeds  or  powder  getting  into  the  step  or  socket,  and 
obstructing  the  movement.  The  circumference  of  the  mill -bed  is  formed  of  an  upright 
rim  of  oak  plank,  bound  with  iron.  There  is  a  rectangular  notch  left  in  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  corresponding  part  of  the  rim,  which  is  usually  closed  with  a  slide-plate,  and 
*  opened  only  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  to  let  the  pasty  seed-cake  be  turned  out  by 
the  oblique  arm  of  the  bottom  scraper.  The  two  parallel  stones,  which  are  set  near  eacn 
other,  and  travel  round  their  circular  path  upon  the  bed,  grind  the  seeds  not  merely  by 
tbeir  weight,  of  three  tons  each,  but  also  by  a  rubbing  motion,  or  attrition  ;  because  their 
periphery  being  not  conical,  but  cylindrical,  by  its  rolling  upon  a  plane  surface,  must  at 
ererr  inttant  turn  round  with  friction  upon  their  resting  points.  Strong  cast-iron  boxes 
tre  bolted  upon  the  centre  of  the  stones,  which  by  means  of  screw  clamps  seize  firmly  the 
horizontal  iron  shafts  that  traverse  and  drive  them,  by  passing  into  a  slit-groove  the 
TerucaJ  turning  shaft.  This  groove  is  lined  with  strong  plates  of  steel,  which  wear  rap» 
kilr  by  the  friction,  and  need  to  be  frequently  renewed. 

the  seeds  which  have  been  burst  between  the  rolls,  or  in  the  mortars  of  the  Dutch 
nulls,  are  to  be  spread  as  equably  as  possible  by  a  shovel  upon  the  circular  path  of  the 
edge-stones,  and  in  about  half  an  hoar  the  charge  will  be  sufficiently  ground  into  a  paste. 
This  should  be  put  directly  into  the  press,  when  fine  cold-drawn  oil  is  wanted.  But  in 
general  the  paste  is  heated  before  being  subjected  to  the  pressure.  The  pressed  cake  is 
&*ain  thrown  under  the  edge-stones,  and,  after  being  ground  the  second  time,  should  be 
exposed  to  a  heat  of  212°  Fahr.,  in  a  proper  pan,  called  a  steam-kettle,  before  being 
mbiected  to  the  second  and  final  pressure  in  the  woollen  bags  and  hair-cloths. 
Fig.  1014  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  steam-kettle  of  Hallette,  and  fig.  1015  is  a  view  of 

the  seed-stirren  a,  is  the  wall  of  ma- 
sonry, upon  which,  and  the  iron  pillars 
o,  the  pan  is  supported.  It  is  enclosed 
in  a  jacket,  for  admitting  steam  into  the 
intermediate  space  d,  d,  d9  at  its  sides 
and  bottom,  c,  is  the  middle  of  the 
pan  in  which  the  shaft  of- the  stirrer  is 
planted  upright*  resting  by  its  lower 
end  in  the  step  t ;  /,  is  an  opening,  by 
which  the  contents  of  the  pan  may  be 
emptied;  g,  is  an  orifice  into  which 
the  mouth  of  the  hair  or  worsted  bag 
is  inserted,  in  order  to  receive  the 
heated  seed,  when  it  is  turned  out  by 
the  rotation  of  the  stirrer  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  plug/ from  the  discharge 
aperture;  a,  is  the  steam  induction 
pipe;  and  r,  the  eduction  pipe,  which 
serves  also  to  run  off  the  condensed 
water. 

The  hydraulic  oil-press  is  generally 
double ;  that  is,  it  has  two  vertical  rams 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  so  that 
while  one  side  is  under  pressure,  the 
other  side  is  being  discharged.  The  bags  of  heated  seed-paste  or  meal  are  put  into 
cut-iron  cases,  which  are  piled  over  each  other  to  the  number  of  6  or  8,  upon  the  press 
nil,  sad  subjected  to  a  force  of  300  or  400  tons,  by  pumps  worked  with  a  steam  engine. 
The  first  pump  has  usually  2  or  2)  inches  diameter  for  a  ram  of  10  inches,  and  the  second 
pomp  one  inch.  Each  side  of  the  press,  in  a  well-going  establishment,  should  work  38 
pounds  of  seed-flour  every  5  minutes.  Such  a  press  will  do  70  quarters  of  linseed  in 
the  says'  work  of  one  week,  with  the  labor  of  one  man  at  20s.  and  three  boys  at  fit. 
tsck ;  and  will  require  a  12-horse  power  to  work  it  well,  along  with  the  rolls  and  the 
edge-stones, 

I  an  indebted  to  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  £.  Wcxhsey,  for  the  following  most  valuable 
Mies,  taken  by  him  at  sundry  mills  for  pressing  oil ;  and  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
leed-erushing  in  general. 

"The  chief  point  of  difference  depends  upon  the  quality  of  seed  employed.  Heavy 
sted  will  yield  most  oil,  and  seed  ripened  under  a  hot  sun,  and  where  the  flax  is  not 
gathered  too  green,  is  the  best.  The  weight  of  linseed  varies  from  48  to  02  lbs.  pee 
imperial  bushel;  probably  a  very  (air  average  is  49  lbs.,  or  392  lbs.  per  imperial 
quarter.    I  inspected  one  of  toe  seed-crusher's  books,  and  the  average  of  15  trials  of  a 
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quarter  each  of  different  seeds  ia  the  season  averaged  14 J  galls,  of  7 J  lbs.  each;  say, 
109  lbs.  of  oil  per  quarter.  This  crusher,  who  uses  only  the  hydraulic  press,  and  oat 
pressing,  informed  me  that — 

Archangel  seed  will  yield  from    -       -        -       -    15  to  16  galls,  (of  7Jlbs.  each) 

Best  Odessa 18  and  even  19  galls. 

Good  crushing-seed    ------     15J  do. 

Low  seed,  such  as  weighs  48  lbs.  per  bushel        -    13}  do. 

M  The  average  of  the  seed  he  has  worked,  which  he  represents  to  be  of  an  inferior 
quality,  for  the  sake  of  its  cheapness,  yields  14)  galls,  per  quarter.  I  had  some  Ameri- 
can seed  which  weighed  52}  lbs.  per  imperial  bushel,  ground  and  pressed  under  my 
own  observation,  and  it  gave  me  HI  lbs.  oil;  that  is  to  say,  418  lbs.  of  seed  gave  111 
lbs.  ofl=26T*JL  per  cent.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  London  crusher,  told  me  the  oil 
varied  according  to  the  seed  from  14  to  17  galls. ;  and  when  you  consider  the  relative 
value  of  seeds,  and  remember  that  oil  and  cake  from  any  kind  of  seed  is  of  the  same  vahu^ 
it  will  be  apparent  that  the  yield  is  very  different ;  for  example, 

ok*k  t«i»  ifio/s  C  E-  India  linseed  worth  52*.  per  quarter. 

^SJflf^Sh  \  P*»*«I  *"*«l        48   to  52         do. 
prices  of  seed.  J  ^^        .       .        52        _        _ 

The  difference  of  4*.  must  be  paid  for  in  the  quantity  H>f  oil,  which  at  38*.  6d.  per  cwt. 
(the  then  price)  requires  about  11)  lbs.  more  oil  expressed  to  pay  for  the  difference  in 
the  market  value  of  the  seed.  Another  London  crusher  informed  me  that  East  India 
linseed  will  produce  17  gallons,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  that  was  the  extreme  quan- 
tity that  could  be  expressed  from  any  teed.  The  average  of  last  year's  Russian  seed 
would  be  about  14  galls. ;  Sicilian  seed  16  galls. 
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for  other 
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18  horse  engine, 
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3     very 

1  psir 

I  pr.  edge- 

3  double  ease 

1}  English 

1  ditto 
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heaTT 

rolls. 

stones. 
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stamp- 
en. 
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working 
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99  hone  engine 
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9  pair 
rolls. 

9  pr.  edge- 
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6  double  case 
large  size 
steam 
kettles. 

Not  known. 

1  ditto 

"  Rape-seed. — I  have  not  turned  my  attention  to  the  quantity  of  oil  extracted  from  this 
seed ;  but  a  French  crusher  (M.  Geremboret),  on  whom  I  think  one  may  place  consider- 
able dependence,  told  me  that 

3}  lbs.  of  best  Cambray  rape-seed  yielded      -  -  -        1  lb.  oil. 

3|  —        common  rape-seed  -  -  .  1  lb.  oil. 

4J  —  —     poppy-seed  -  -  -  1  lb.  oil. 

"  Rape-seed  weighs  from  52  to  56  lbs.  per  imperial  bushel." 
The  following  are  the  heads  of  a  reference  of  machinery  for  a  seed  oil-mill: — 

1.  Two  pairs  of  cast-iron  rollers,  19  inches  long,  and  10  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  ia  a 
'east-iron  frame,  with  brasses,  wheels,  shafts,  bolts,  scrapers,  hoppers,  shoes,  etc 

2.  Two  pairs  of  edge-stones,  7  feet  diameter  each,  with  two  bottom  stones,  6  feet 
diameter  each,  cast-iron  upright  shafts,  sweepers,  wheels,  shafts,  chairs,  brasses,  bolts, 
and  scrapers,  with  driving  spur-wheels,  fee. 

3.  Five  steam  kettles,  with  wheels,  shafts,  and  brasses,  bolts,  breeches,  and  steam 
pipes,  an  upright  cast-iron  shaft,  with  chairs  and  brasses  at  each  end;  and  a  large  bevel 
wheel  upon  the  bottom  end  of  upright  shaft,  and  another,  smaller,  upon  fly-wheel  shall, 
for  the  first  motions. 
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4.  Five  stamper  pre****,  with  press  plates  of  cast-iron,  cast-iron  stamper  shaft  with  10 
anas  aad  10  rollers,  with  bosses,  brasses,  holts,  driving  bevel-wheels. 

A  well  made  oil-mill,  consisting:  of  the  above  specified  parts,  will  manufacture  206 
quarter*  of  seed  per  week. 

I  have  been  assured  by  practical  engineers,  conversant  in  oil-mills,  that  a  double 
hydraulic  press,  with  2  ten-inch  rams,  will  do  the  work  of  no  more  than  two  of  the 
stamper  presses;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  work  22  quarters  in  24  hours;  while  three 
stamper  presses  wil  work  33  quarter?  in  the  same  time,  and  produce  one  half  more  ofl 

Oil,  Cocoa-nut,  imported  in  1850,  98,040  cwta,  in  1861,  65,994  owts. 

Oil,  Olive,  imported  in  I860,  20,784  tuna,  in  1851,  11,488  tuns. 

Oil,  Train,  Blabber,  and  Spermaceti,  imported  in  1860,  21,859  tuns,  in  1851,  22,219 
tuns.    For  St*al  Oil,  Bee  Seal  Fish  but. 

OILS,  VOLATILE  OR  ESSENTIAL;  Manufacture  of.  The  volatile  oils  occur  ia 
every  part  of  odoriferous  plants,  whose  aroma  they  diffuse  by  their  exhalation ;  but  in 
different  organs  of  different  species.  Certain  plants,  such  as  thyme  and  the  scented 
iartele,  in  eeneral  contain  volatile  oil  in  all  their  parts;  but  others  contain  it  only  in  the  % 
Mossoms,  the  seeds,  the  leaves,  the  root,  or  the  bark.  It  sometimes  happens  that  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  plant  contain  different  oils ;  the  orange,  for  example,  furnishes 
three  different  oils,  one  of  which  resides  in  the  flowers,  another  in  the  leaves,  and  a  third 
h  the  skin  or  epidermis  of  the  fruit.  The  quantity  of  oil  varies  not  only  with  the  spe- 
cies, bat  also  in  the  same  plant,  with  the  soil,  and  especiall)  'lie  climate  j  thus  in  hot 
countries  it  is  g  aerated  most  profusely.  In  several  plants,  the  volatile  oil  is  contained 
ia  peculiar  order*  of  vessels,  wbieh  confine  it  so  closely  that  it  does  not  escape  in  the 
drying,  nor  k  dissipated  by  keeping  the  plants  for  many  years.  In  other  species,  and 
particularly  in  flowers,  it  is  formed  continually  upon  their  surface,  and  flies  off  at  the 
momeat  of  its-  formation. 

Volatile  oils  are  usually  obtained  by  distillation.  For  this  purpose  the  plant  is  intro- 
duced into  a  still,  water  is  poured  upon  it,  and  heat  being  applied,  the  oil  is  volatilized  by 
the  aid  of  the  watery  vapor,  at  the  temperature  of  212°,  though  when  alone  it  would 
probably  not  distil  over  unless  the  heat  were  100*  more.  This  curious  fact  was  first 
explained  in  my  New  Rutanht*  upon  Heat,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
far  1818.  Most  of  the  essential  oils  employed  in  medicine  and  perfumery  are  extracted 
§y  distillation  from  dried  plants;  only  a  few,  such  as  those  of  the  rose  and  orange 
flower,  are  obtained  from  fresh  or  succulent  salted  plants.  When  the  mingled  va- 
pors of  the  oil  and  water  are  condensed  into  the  liquid  state,  by  the  refrigerator  of  the 
•till,  the  oil  separates,  and  either  floats  on  the  surface  or  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  Some  oils  of  a  less  volatile  nature  require  a  higher  heat  than  212°  to  raise  them 
ia  vapor,  and  mast  be  dislodged  by  adding  common  salt  to  the  water,  whereby  the 
seat  being  augmented  by  15°,  they  readily  come  over.  If  in  such  distillations  too  much 
water  be  added,  no  oil  will  be  obtained,  because  it  is  partially  soluble  in  water;  and  thus 
aerely  an  aromatic  water  is  produced.  If  on  the  other  hand  too  little  water  be  used,  the 
pautf  may  happen  to  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  still,  get  partially  charred,  and  thus  im 
part  aa  empyreomatk  odor  to  the  product.  But  as  the  quality  of  water  distilled  depends 
lea*  npoa  the  quantity  employed,  than  upon  that  of  the  surface  exposed  to  the  heat,  it  is 
obvious  that  by  giving  a  suitable  form  to  the  still,  we  may  get  rid  of  every  inconvenience. 
Heaee  the  narrower  and  taller  the  alembic  is,  within  certain  limits,  the  greater  will  be 
the  proportion  of  oil  relative  to  that  of  the  aromatic  water,  from  like  proportions  of  aque- 
ous and  vegetable  matter  employed.  Some  place  the  plants  in  baskets,  and  suspend  these 
immediately  over  the  bottom  of  the  still  under  the  water,  or  above  its  surface  in  the  steam. 
Bat  the  best  mode  in  my  opinion  is  to  stuff  an  upright  cylinder  full  of  the  plants,  and  to 
erne  down  through  them,  steam  of  any  desired  force ;  its  tension  and  temperature  being 
further  regulated  by  the  site  of  the  outlet  orifice  leading  to  the  condenser.  The  cylinder 
should  be  made  of  strong  copper  tinned  inside,  and  incased  in  the  worst  conducting  species 
of  wood,  such  aa  soft  deal  or  sycamore. 

The  distillation  is  to  be  continued  as  long  as  the  water  comes  over  of  a  milky  appear- 
ance. Certain  plants  yield  so  little  oil  by  the  ordinary  processes,  notwithstanding  every 
care,  that  nothing  but  a  distilled  water  is  obtained.  In  this  case,  the  same  water  must 
be  pan  red  upon  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  plants  in  the  still ;  which  being  drawn  over,  ia 
agaia  to  be  poured  upon  fresh  plants ;  and  thus  repeatedly,  till  a  certain  dose  of  oil  be 
tenanted.    This  being  ♦ikea  off,  the  saturated  water  is  reserved  for  a  like  distillation. 

The  refrigeratory  vessel  is  usually  a  worm  or  serpentine  plunged  in  a  tub  of  water, 
whose  temperature  should  be  generally  cold  j  but  tor  distilling  the  oils  of  anise-seed, 
fennel,  *c,  which  become  concrete  at  low  temperatures,  the  water  should  not  be  cooler 
than  46*  F. 

The  liquid  product  is  commonly  made  to  run  at  the  worm  end,  into  a  vessel  called  aa 
Italiaa  or  Florentine  receiver,  which  ia  a  conical  matrass,  standing  on  its  base,  with 
•  pipe  rising  oat  of  the  aide  close  to  the  bottom,  and  recurved  a  little  above  the  middle 
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of  the  flask  like  the  spout  of  a  coffee-pot.  The  water  and  the  oil  collected  In  this 
▼esse]  soon  separate  from  each  other,  according  to  their  respective  specific  gravities ;  the 
one  floating  above  the  other.  If  the  water  be  the  denser,  it  occupies  the  under  portion 
of  the  vessel,  and  continually  overflows  by  the  spout  in  communication  with  the  bottom, 
while  the  lighter  oil  is  left.  When  the  oil  is  the  heavier  of  the  two,  the  receiver  should 
be  a  large  inverted  cone,  with  a  stopcock  at  its  apex  to  run  off  the  oil  from  the  water 
when  the  separation  has  been  completed  by  repose.  A  funnel,  having  a  glass  stopcock 
attached  to  its  narrow  stem,  is  the  most  convenient  apparatus  for  freeing  the  oil  finally 
from  any  adhering  particles  of  water.  A  cotton  wick  dipped  in  the  oil  may  also  serve 
the  same  purpose  by  its  capillary  action.  The  less  the  oil  is  transvased  the  better,  as  a 
portion  of  it  is  lost  at  every  transfer.  It  may  occasionally  be  useful  to  cool  the  distilled 
water  by  surrounding  it  with  ice,  because  it  thus  parts  with  more  of  the  oil  with  which  it 
is  impregnated. 

There  are  a  few  essential  oils  which  may  be  obtained  by  expression,  from  the  sub- 
stances which  contain  them ;  such  as  the  oils  of  lemons  and  bergamot,  found  in  the 
pellicle  of  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  citrua  aurantium  and  medica ;  or  the  orange  and  the 
citron.  The  oil  comes  out  in  this  case  with  the  juice  of  the  peel,  and  collects  upon  its 
surface. 

For  collecting  the  oils  of  odoriferous  flowers  which  have  no  peculiar  organs  for  impri- 
soning them,  and  therefore  speedily  let  them  exhale,  such  as  violets,  jasmine,  tuberose, 
and  hyacinth,  another  process  must  be  resorted  to.  Alternate  layers  are  formed  of  tha 
fresh  flowers,  and  thin  cotton  fleece  or  woollen  cloth-wadding,  previously  soaked  in  a  pore 
and  inodorous  fat  oil.  Whenever  the  flowers  have  given  out  all  their  volatile  oil  to  the 
fixed  oil  upon  the  fibrous  matter,  they  are  replaced  by  fresh  flowers  in  succession,  till  the 
fat  oil  has  become  saturated  with  the  odorous  particles.  The  cotton  or  wool  wadding  be- 
ing next  submitted  to  distillation  along  with  water,  gives  up  the  volatile  oil.  Perfumers 
alone  use  these  oils;  they  employ  them  cither  mixed  as  above,  or  dissolve  them  out  by 
means  of  alcohol.  In  order  to  extract  the  oils  of  certain  flowers,  as  for  instance  of  white 
likes,  infusion  in  a  fat  oil  is  sufficient. 

Essentia]  oils  differ  much  from  each  other  in  their  physical  properties.  Most  of  them 
are  yellow,  others  are  colorless,  red,  or  brown ;  some  again  are  green,  and  a  few  are  bine. 
They  have  a  powerful  smell,  more  or  less  agreeable,  which  immediately  after  their 
distillation  is  occasionally  a  little  rank,  but  becomes  less  so  by  keeping.  The  odor  is 
seldom  as  pleasant  as  that  of  the  recent  plant.  Their  taste  is  acrid,  irritating,  and  heating, 
or  merely  aromatic  when  they  are  largely  diluted  with  water  or  other  substances.  They 
are  not  greasy  to  the  touch,  like  the  fat  oils,  but  on  the  contrary  make  the  skin  feel 
rough.  They  are  almost  all  lighter  than  water,  only  a  very  few  falling  to  the  bottom  of 
this  liquid;  their  specific  gravity  lies  between  0*847  and  1-096;  the  first  numbet 
denoting  the  density  of  oil  of  citron,  and  the  second  that  of  oil  of  sassafras.  Although 
styled  volatile  oils,  the  tension  of  their  vapor,  as  well  as  its  specific  heat,  is  much  leas 
than  that  of  water.  The  boiling  point  differs  in  different  kinds,  but  it  is  usually  about 
316°  or  320p  Fahr.  Their  vapors  sometimes  render  reddened  litmus  paper  blue,  although 
they  contain  no  ammonia.  When  distilled  by  themselves,  the  volatile  oils  are  partially 
decomposed ;  and  the  gaseous  products  of  the  portion  decomposed  always  carry  off  a  little 
of  the  oil.  When  they  are  mixed  with  clay  or  sand,  and  exposed  to  a  distilling  heat,  they 
are  in  a  great  measure  decomposed ;  or  when  they  are  passed  in  vapor  through  a  redhot 
tube,  combustible  gases  are  obtained,  and  a  brilliant  porous  charcoal  is  deposited  in  the 
tube.  On  the  other  hand,  they  distil  readily  with  water,  because  the  aqueous  vapor 
formed  at  the  surface  of  the  boiling  fluid  carries  along  with  it  the  vapor  of  the  oil  produ- 
ced in  virtue  of  the  tension  which  it  possesses  at  the  21 2th  degree  Fahr.  In  the  open 
air,  the  volatile  oils  burn  with  a  shining  flame,  which  deposites  a  great  deal  of  soot.  The 
congealing  point  of  the  essential  oils  varies  greatly ;  some  do  not  solidify  till  cooled  below 
32?,  others  at  this  point,  and  some  are  concrete  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere. They  comport  themselves  in  this  respect  like  the  fat  oils;  and  they  probably  con- 
sist, like  them,  of  two  different  oils,  a  solid  and  a  fluid ;  to  which  the  names  steoropthu 
and  eleopthu,  or  stearessence  and  oleiessence,  may  be  given.  These  may  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  compressing  the  cooled  concrete  oil  between  the  folds  of  porous  paper; 
the  stearessence  remains  as  a  solid  upon  the  paper ;  the  oleiessence  penetrates  the  paper, 
and  may  be  recovered  by  distilling  it  along  with  water. 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  the  volatile  oils  change  their  color,  become  darker,  and 
gradually  absorb  oxygen.  This  absorption  commences  whenever  they  are  extracted 
from  the  plant  containing  them ;  it  b  at  first  considerable,  and,  diminishes  in  rapidity  as 
it  goes  on.  Light  contributes  powerfully  to  this  action,  during  which  the  oil  disengages 
a  little  carbonic  acid,  but  much  less  than  the  oxygen  absorbed ;  no  water  is  formed. 
The  oil  turns  gradually  thicker,  loses  its  smell,  and  is  transformed  into  a  resin,  which 
becomes  eventually  hard.  De  Sanssure  found  that  oil  of  lavender9,  recently  distilled, 
had  absorbed  in  four  winter  months,  and  at  a  temperature  below  64°  F.,  52  times  its 
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volume  of  oxygen,  and  had  disengaged  twice  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gases;  nor  was 
it  ret  completely  saturated  with  oxygen.  The  stearessence  of  anise-seed  oil  absorbed  at 
its  liquefying  temperature,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  156  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas, 
and  disengaged  26  times  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  An  oil  which  has  begun  to 
experience  such  an  oxydizement  is  composed  of  a  resin  dissolved  in  the  unaltered  oil ;  and 
the  oil  may  be  separated  by  distilling  the  solution  along  with  water.  To  preserve  oils  in 
an  unchanged  state,  they  must  be  put  in  vials,  filled  to  the  top,  closed  with  ground  glass 
floppies,  and  placed  in  the  dark. . 

Volatile  oils  are  little  soluble  in  water,  yet  enough  so  as  to  impart  to  it  by  agitation 
Ifceir  characteristic  smell  and  taste.  The  water  which  distils  with  any  oil  is  in  general 
a  saturated  solution  of  it,  and  as  such  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  distilled 
water.  It  often  contains  other  volatile  substances  contained  in  the  plants,  and  hence  is 
apt  to  putrefy  and  acquire  a  nauseous  smell  when  kept  in  perfectly  corked  bottles ;  but  in 
vessels  partially  open,  these  parts  exhale,  and  the  water  remains  sweet.  The  waters, 
sowever,  which  are  made  by  agitating  volatile  oil  with  simple  distilled  water,  are  not  apt 
to  spoil  by  keeping  in  well-corked  bottles. 

TTie  volatile  oils  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  more  so  the  stronger  the  spirit  is. 
Some  volatile  oils,  devoid  of  oxygen,  such  as  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  citron,  are  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol ;  white  the  oils  of  lavender,  pepper,  &c.  are  considera- 
bly so.  De  Saussnre  has  inferred  from  his  experiments  that  the  volatile  oils  are  the  more 
soluble  in  alcohol,  the  more  oxygen  they  contain.  Such  combinations  form  the  odorifer- 
ous spirits  which  the  perfumers  incorrectly  call  waters,  as  lavender  water,  eau  de  Cologne, 
as  die  jasmin,  &c.  They  become  turbid  by  admixture  of  water,  which  seizes  the  alcohoL 
and  separates  the  volatile  oils.    Ether  also  dissolves  all  the  essential  oils. 

These  oils  combine  with  several  vegetable  acids,  such  as  the  acetic,  the  oxalic,  the 
succinic,  the  fat  acids  (stearic,  margaric,  oleic),  the  camphoric,  and  suberic. 

Whh  the  exception  of  the  oQ  of  doves,  the  volatile  oils  do  not  combine  with  the 
BtHfiaWe  bases.  They  have  been  partially  combined  with  caustic  alkali,  as  in  the  case 
of  Siarkey*B  soap.  This  is  prepared  by  triturating  recently  fused  caustic  soda  in  a 
mortar,  with  a  littH  oil  of  turpentine,  added  drop  by  drop,  till  the  mixture  has  acquired 
the  consistence  of  soap.  The  compound  is  to  be  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  filtered,  and 
distilled.  What  remains  after  the  spirit  is  drawn  off,  consists  of  soda  combined  with  a 
ftsia  formed  in  the  oil  during  the  act  of  trituration. 

The  volatile  oils  in  general  absorb  six  or  eight  times  their  bulk  of  ammoniacal  gas; 
bat  that  of  lavender  absorbs  47  times. 

The  essential  oils  dissolve  all  the  fat  oils,  the  resins,  and  the  animal  fats. 

la  commerce  these  oils  are  often  adulterated  with  fat  oils,  resins,  or  balsam  of  capivi 
dissolved  in  volatile  oil.  This  fraud  may  be  detected  by  putting  a  drop  of  the  ofl  on  paper, 
sad  exposing  it  to  heat  A  pure  essential  oil  evaporates  without  leaving  any  residuum, 
whilst  an  oil  mixed  with  any  of  the  above  substances  leaves  a  translucent  stain  upon  the 
paper.  If  fat  oil  be  present,  it  will  remain  undissolved,  on  mixing  the  adulterated  essen- 
tial ofl  with  thrice  its  volume  of  spirit  of  wine  of  specific  gravity  0*840.  Resinous  matter 
mixed  with  volatile  oil  is  easily  detected,  being  left  in  the  alembic  after  distillation.  Oil 
diluted  with  spirit  of  wine,  forms  a  milky  emulsion  on  the  addition  of  water ;  the  alcoholic 
part  is  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  the  oil  afterwards  found  on  the  surface,  in  a  graduated 
glass  tube,  will  show  by  its  quantity  the  amount  of  the  adulteration. 

But  it  is  more  difficult  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  cheap  essential  oil  in  a  dear  one. 
which  it  resembles.  Here  the  taste  and  smell  are  our  principal  guides.  A  few  drops  of 
the  suspected  oil  are  to  be  poured  upon  a  bit  of  cloth,  which  is  to  be  shaken  in  the  air, 
and  smelled  to  from  time  to  time.  In  this  way  we  may  succeed  in  distinguishing  the  odor 
of  the  oil  which  exhales  at  the  beginning,  and  that  which  exhales  at  the  end ;  a  method 
which  serves  perfectly  to  detect  oil  of  turpentine  in  the  finer  essential  oils.  Moreover, 
when  the  debased  oil  is  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine  at  sp.  gr.  0*840,  the  oil  of  turpentine 
remains  in  a  great  measure  undissolved.  If  an  oil  heavier  than  water,  and  an  oil  lighter 
ttaa  water,  be  mixed,  they  may  be  separated  by  agitation  for  some  time  with  that  liquid, 
sad  then  leaving  the  mixture  at  rest.  Essential  oils  may  also  be  distinguished  by  ♦  care- 
fsl  examination  of  their  respective  densities. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  prepared  by  exposing  the  bitter  almond  cake,  from  whicu  the 
Maud  oil  has  been  expressed,  in  a  sieve  to  the  vapor  of  water  rising  within  the  still.  The 
steam,  as  it  passes  up  through  the  bruised  almond  parenchyma,  carries  off  its  volatile  oil, 
sad  eoadenses  along  with  it  in  the  worm.  The  oil  which  first  comes  oyer,  and  which 
lulls  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  has  so  pungent  and  penetrating  a  smell,  that  it  is  more 
Eke  cyanogen  gas  than  hydrocyanic  or  prassic  acid.  This  oil  has  a  golden  yellow  color, 
it  n  heavier  than  water ;  when  much  diluted,  it  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitter 
burning  taste.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  lets  fall  a  heap  of  crysi 
tals  of  benzoic  acid.  This  oil  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  oils ;  one  of  which  is  volatile, 
confirm  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  poisonous ;  the  other  is  less  volatile,  is  not  poisonous, 
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absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  benzoic  acid.  If  we  dissolve  100  parte  of  the  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  in  spirit  of  wine,  mix  with  the  solution  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash, 
and  then  precipitate  the  oil  with  water,  we  shall  obtain  a  quantity  of  cyanide  of  pot- 
ash, capable  of  producing  22}  parts  of  prussian  blue.  Oil  of  bitter  almonds  combines 
with  the  alkalis.  Perfumers  employ  a  great  quantity  of  this  oil  in  scenting  their  soaps. 
One  manufacturer  in  Paris  is  said  to  prepare  annually  S  cwt  of  this  oil  A  similar 
poisonous  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  following  substances  with  water:  the  leaves 
of  the  peach  (amvgdalut  per*ica\  the  leaves  of  the  bay-laurel  (prunu*  lauro-ceraeu*\ 
the  bark  of  the  plum  tree  {prunue  padu$\  and  the  bruised  kernels  of  cherry  and  plum- 
stones.  All  these  oils  contain  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  renders  them  poisonous,  and 
they  also  generate  benzoic  acid,  by  absorbing  oxygen  on  exposure  to  air. 

Oil  of  bitter  almond*,  in  the  crude  state,  consists  of  hydruret  of  benzoyl*  hydrocyanic 
acid,  benzoic  acio\  and  benzoin*  The  two  first  constituents  are  essential  ones ;  the  others 
being  accidental,  and  the  result  of  spontaneous  reactions. 

The  hydruret  of  benzoyl  when  Dure  is  colourless,  transparent,  of  spec  grav.  1-048 ; 
and  though  it  possesses  the  almond  flavour,  is  not  poisonous;  it  ought  to  form  85  to  90 
per  cent  in  volume  of  the  crude  oiL  When  oil  of  vitriol  is  mixed  with  that  essential  oil, 
it  merely  gives  it  a  dark  reddish  brown  colour,  but  does  not  decompose  it  If  the  said 
hydrure^  however,  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  oxidized,  and  by  the  substitution  oi 
one  atom  of  oxygen  for  one  of  hydrogen,  it  is  transformed  into  benzoic  acid ;  a  com- 
pound often  present  in  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  This  acid  is  not  coloured  by  oil  of  vitriol 
Benzoins  when  present,  however,  forms  a  violet  coloured  compound  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  sometimes  is  present  to  the  extent  of  8  or  10  per  cent  in  crude 
ail  of  bitter  almonds,  rendering  the  mixture  poisonous. 

To  detect  alcohol  in  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*42  may 
be  employed,  as  I  did  in  testing  for  alcohol  in  wood  spirit*  If  the  oil  be  free  from 
alcohol,  no  immediate  action  occurs,  but  in  the  course  of  3  or  4  days  crystals  of  benzoic 
acid  begin  to  appear,  and  eventually  occupy  the  whole  bulk,  giving  a  bright  emerald 
green  colour:  this  quiet  reaction  is  very  characteristic.  But  5  alcohol  to  the  amount 
of  8  or  10  per  cent  be  present*  a  violent  effervescence  ensues  in  a  few  minutes  after 
pouring  in  the  nitric  acid,  with  the  disengagement  of  nitrous  fumes.  By  using  nitric  acid 
of  1*5  a  very  small  proportion  of  alcohol  may  be  recognized. 

Essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  free  from  adulteration,  should  have  a  specific  gravity 
at  most  of  1*52. 

When  the  crude  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  a  mixture  of  milk  of  lime  and  protoehlo- 
ride  of  iron  are  all  agitated  together,  and  subjected  to  distillation  at  a  gentle  heat,  the 
product  is  an  oil  of  bitter  almonds  free  from  nydrocvanio  acid. 

Oil  essential  of  bitter  almonds.  To  determine  whether  the  pure  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
(hydruret  of  benzoyle)  be  poisonous  or  not;  Mr.  G.  D.  Grindfey,  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
school,  made  the  fo&owing  researches.  He  at  first  adopted  the  usual  plan  for  removing 
the  hydrocyanic  acid,  by  distilling  the  commercial  oil  of  almonds  with  a  mixture  of  proto- 
ehlonde  of  iron  and  lime ;  the  product  was  still  contaminated  with  the  acid,  and  several 
repetitions,  conducted  with  every  precaution,  were  attended  with  no  better  success,  fie 
then  adopted,  by  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Redwood,  the  following  method,  which 
proved  most  satisfactory.  The  oil  was  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 
digested  in  a  water  bath  with  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  small  quantities  of  lime  and 
protochloride  of  iron ;  time  having  been  allowed  for  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  the 
whole  was  introduced  into  a  copper  retort  on  account  of  the  jumpings  during  distillation. 
The  product  consisted  of  pure  hydruret  of  benzoyle,  while  bicyanide  of  mercury,  benzoate 
of  lime,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  oxide  of  iron,  remained  in  the  retort,  with  benzoyne 
and  an  excess  of  the  ingredients  employed.  The  process  is  founded  upon  the  strong 
affinity  which  exists  between  mercury  and  cyanogen,  so  that  when  binoxide  of  mercury 
and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  digested  together,  they  are  decomposed,  bycanide  of  mercury 
and  water  being  formed.  The  protochloride  of  iron,  which,  with  the  lime  yields  pro- 
toxide, is  introduced  to  prevent  the  formation  of  benzoic  acid  from  the  oxidation  of 
the  oil  For  the  same  reason  care  should  be  taken  to  conduct  the  process  with  as  little 
access  of  air  as  possible.  The  oil  thus  procured  was  pure  and  colourless.  No  trace  of 
nitrogen  could  be  detected  by  Lassaigne  s  test,  which  he  found  to  be  exceedingly  delicate, 
affording  indications  of  the  presence  of  that  body  in  extremely  minute  quantities  of 


organic  substance  is  entirely  carbonized.  The  carbonaceous  residue  is  treated  with  cold 
water,  and  to  the  dear  decanted  liquor  a  drop  of  a  solution  containing  the  mixed  two 
oxides  of  iron  is  added.    A  dirty  green  precipitate  is  immediately  formed,  which  if  nitro- 
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gen  be  present  ia  changed  into  a  bright  blue,  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  pure  oil  was  administered  to  rabbits  without  injurious  effect  on  their 
health  or  spirits.  Bitter  almond  oil  should  be  always  purified  by  this  valuable  process 
of  Messrs.  Redwood  and  Grindley. 

(hi  of  aniusted  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  seeds  of  the  pimpineUa  anitum.  It 
a  either  colorless,  or  has  merely  a  faint  yellow  color,  with  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  seed. 
It  concretes  in  lamellar  crystals  at  the  temperature  of  50°,  and  does  not  melt  again  till 
heated  to  64°  nearly.  Its  specific  gravity  at  61°  is  0  9958,  and  at  77°,  0-9857.  It  is  sol 
able  ia  all  proportions  in  alcohol  of  0*806 ;  but  only  to  the  extent  of  42  per  cent,  in  alco- 
hol of  0*84.  When  it  becomes  resinous  by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  it  loses  its  congeal- 
ing property.  It  consists  of  two  oils  j  a  solid  stearessence,  and  a  liquid  oleiessence,  which 
nay  be  separated  by  compression  of  the  cold  concrete  oil. 

Oi  of  bergamot  is  extracted  by  pressure  from  the  rind  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  citrtu 
btrgamium  and  aurautium.  It  is  a  limpid,  yellowish  fluid,  having  a  smell  resembling  that 
of  oranges.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  0*888  to  0-885.  It  becomes  concrete  when 
cooled  a  little  below  32°. 

Oil  ofcajepui  is  prepared  in  the  Moluccas,  by  distilling  the  dry  leaves  of  the  mdaltuca 
kucadindnm.  Cajeput  is  a  native  word,  signifying  merely  a  white  tree.  This  oil  ia 
green ;  it  has  a  burning  taste,  a  strong  smell  of  camphor,  turpentine,  and  savine.  It  is 
very  fluid,  and  at  48°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*948.  The  color  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  copper  vessels  in  which  it  is  imported,  so  that  it  is  removed  by  distillation  with  water, 
which  also  separates  the  oil  into  two  sorts ;  the  first  which  comes  over  having  a  density 
of  0-897,  the  last  of  0*920.    This  has  a  green  color. 

The  oil  of  caraway  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  coram  carat.  It  has  a  pale  yellow 
color,  and  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  plant.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*960.  The  seeds  of 
thccnminum  cyminum  (cumin)  afford  an  oil  similar  \6  the  preceding,  but  not  so  agreeable* 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0*975. 

The  oil  of  cassia,  from  the  laurus  cauia,  is  yellow  passing  into  brown,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-071,  and  affords  a  crystalline  stearessence  by  keeping  in  a  somewhat  open 
vessel. 

Thi  oil  of  chamomile  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  flowers  of  the  matricari* 
Aamom'dla,  It  has  a  deep  blue  color,  is  almost  opaque,  and  thick ;  and  possesses  the 
peculiar  smell  of  the  plant.  In  the  atmosphere  it  becomes  brown  and  unctuous.  If  an 
onaee  of  oil  of  lemons  be  added  to  3  pounds  of  this  oil,  they  make  it  separate  more 
readily  from  the  adhering  water. 

Other  blue  oils,  having  much  analogy  with  oil  of  chamomile,  are  obtained  by  distilling 
the  following  plants :  Roman  chamomile  (anthemu  nobilit),  the  flowers  of  arnica  montana, 
and  those  of  milfoil  (achUUta  millefolia).    The  last  has  a  spec  grav.  of  0*852. 

Oil  of  camamon  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  bark  of  the  laurus  dxnamomum* 
It  is  produced  chiefly  in  Ceylon,  from  the  pieces  of  bark  unfit  for  exportation.  It  is 
distilled  over  with  difficulty,  and  the  process  is  promoted  by  the  addition  of  salt  water, 
sad  the  use  of  a  low  still.  It  has  at  first  a  pale  yellow  color,  but  it  becomes  brown 
with  ace.  It  possesses  in  a  high  degree  both  the  sweet  burning  taste,  and  the  agreeable 
smell  of  cinnamon.  It  is  heavier  than  water;  its  specific  gravity  being  1*035,  It  con* 
eretes  below  32°  F.,  and  does  not  fuse  again  till  heated  to  41°.  It  is  very  sparingly 
solable  in  water,  and  when  agitated  with  it  readily  separates  by  repose.  It  dissolves 
abundantly  in  alcohol,  and  combines  with  ammonia  into  a  viscid  mass,  not  decomposed 
en  exposure  to  air. 

When  oil  of  cinnamon  is  kept  for  a  long  time,  it  depositee  a  stearessence  in  large 
regular  colorless  or  yellow  crystals,  which  may  be  pulverized,  and  which  melt  at  a  very 
gentle  heat  into  a  colorless  liquid,  which  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It  has  an  odor  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  cinnamon  and  vanilla;  and  a  taste «at  first  greasy,  hut  after- 
wards burninz  and  aromatic  It  crackles  between  the  teeth.  It  requires  a  high  temper- 
ature for  distillation,  and  becomes  then  brown  and  empyreumatic  It  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

Tka  oil  of  ripest  is  extracted  from  the  dried  flower  buds  of  the  caryophyllvs  aromaU 
•en*  It  is  colorless,  or  yellowish,  has  a  strong  smell  of  the  cloves,  and  a  burning 
taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*061.  It  is  one  of  the  least  volatile  oils,  and  the  most 
au*fieult  to  distil.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  time  it  deposites  a  crystalline  concrete  oil.  A 
similar  $Uarwmct  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  bruised  cloves  in  alcohol,  and  letting  the 
solution  cool.  The  crystals  thus  formed  are  brilliant,  white,  grouped  in  globules,  with. 
out  taste  and  smell.  Oil  of  cloves  has  remarkable  chemical  properties.  It  dissolves  is 
alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid.  It  does  not  solidify  at  a  temperature  of  4°  under  0°  F., 
even  when  exposed  to  that  cold  for  several  hours.  It  absorbs  chlorine  gas,  becomes 
green,  then  brown,  and  turns  resinous.  Nitric  acid  makes  it  red,  and  if  heated  upon  it, 
converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  If  mixed  by  slow  degrees  with  one  third  of  its  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid,  an  acid  liquor  is  formed,  at  whose  bottom  a  resin  of  a  fine  purple  color  is 
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found.  After  being  washed,  this  resin  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  Alcohol  dissolves  it, 
and  takes  a  red  eolor ;  and  water  precipitates  it  of  a  blood  red  hne.  It  dissolves  also  in 
ether.  When  we  agitate  a  mixture  of  strong  caustic  soda  ley  and  oil  of  cloves  in  equal 
parts,  the  mass  thickens  very  soon,  and  forms  delicate  lamellar  crystals.  If  we  then  pour 
water  upon  it,  and  distil,  there  passes  along  with  the  water,  a  small  quantity  of  an  ofl 
which  differs  from  oil  of  cloves  both  in  taste  and  chemical  properties.  During  the  cool- 
ing, the  liquor  left  in  the  retort  lets  fall  a  quantity  of  crystalline  neodles,  which  being 
separated  by  expression  from  the  alkaline  liquid,  are  almost  inodorous,  but  possess  an 
alkaline  taste,  joined  to  the  burning  taste  of  the  oil.  These  crystals  require  for  solution 
from  10  to  12  parts  of  cold  water.  Potash  ley  produces  similar  effects.  Ammoniacal 
gas  transmitted  through  the  oil  is  absorbed  and  makes  it  thick.  The  concrete  combina- 
tion thus  formed  remains  solid  as  long  as  the  vial  containing  it  is  corked,  but  when  open- 
ed, the  compound  becomes  liquid ;  and  these  phenomena  may  be  reproduced  as  many  times 
as  we  please.  Such  combinations  are  decomposed  by  acids,  and  the  oil  set  at  liberty  has 
the  same  taste  and  smelt  as  at  first,  but  it  has  a  deep  red  color.  The  alkalis  enable  us 
to  detect  the  presence  of  other  oils,  as  that  of  turpentine  or  sassafras,  in  that  of  cloves, 
because  they  fix  the  latter,  while  the  former  may  be  volatilized  with  water  by  distilling 
the  mixture.  The  oil  of  cloves  found  in  commerce  is  not  pure,  but  contains  a  mixture  of 
the  tineture  of  pinks  or  clove-gillyflowers,  whose  acrid  resin  is  thereby  introduced.  It 
Is  sometimes  sophisticated  with  other  oils. 

The  oil  of  elder  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  flowers  of  the  sambucus  nigra*  ft 
has  the  consistence  of  battel    The  watery  solution  is  used  in  medicine. 

Oil  of  fennel  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  seeds  of  the  anethwnftenicuhim.  It  is 
either  colorless  or  of  a  yellow  tint,  has  the  smell  of  the  plant,  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
0*997.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  affords  benzoin.  It  congeals  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  14°  F.,  and  then  yields  by  pressure  a  solid  and  a  liquid  oil ;  the  former  appearing 
in  crystalline  plates.    It  is  used  in  this  country  for  scenting  soap. 

Oils  of  fermented  liquors.  The  substances  usually  fermented  contain  a  small  quantity 
of  essential  oils,  which  become  volatile  along  with  the  alcoholic  vapors  in  distillation, 
ind  progressively  increase  as  the  spirits  become  weaker  towards  the  end  of  the  process. 
The  vapors  then  condense  into  a  milky  liquor.  These  oils  adhere  strongly  to  the 
alcohol,  and  give  it  a  peculiar  acrid  taste.  Thev  differ  according  to  the  vinous  wasfc 
from  which  they  are  obtained,  and  combine  with  greater  or  less  facility  with  caustic 
alkalis. 

1.  Oil  of  grain  spirits.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  it  is  partially  a  white  solid  ; 
when  cooled  lower  it  assumes  the  aspect  of  suet,  and  therefore  consists  chiefly  of  stear- 
essence.  Its  taste  and  smell  are  most  offensive ;  it  swims  upon  the  surface  of  water, 
and  even  of  spirit  containing  30  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  It  sometimes  derives  a  greesi 
color  from  the  copper  worm  of  the  still.  When  heated  it  fuses  and  turns  yellow. 
When  it  has  become  resinous  by  the  agency  of  the  atmosphere,  it  gives  a  greasy  stain  to 
paper.  It  dissolves  in  6  parts  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  in  two  of  ether ;  and  is  said  to 
crystallize  when  the  spirit  solution  has  been  saturated  with  it  hot,  and  is  allowed  to 
cool.  By  exposure  to  a  freezing  mixture,  the  whiskey  which  contains  it  lets  it  falk 
Caustic  potash  dissolves  it  very  slowly,  and  farms  a  soap  soluble  in  60  parts  of  water 
It  is  absorbed  by  wood  charcoal,  and  still  better  by  bone  black ;  whereby  it  may  be  com- 
pletely abstracted  from  bad  whiskey.  According  to  Bnchner,  another  oil  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  the  residuum  of  the  second  distillation  of  whiskey,  if  saturated  with  sea  salt, 
and  again  distilled.  Thus  we  obtain  a  pale  yellow  fluid  oil,  which  does  not  concrete  with 
cold,  possessed  of  a  disagreeable  smell  and  acrid  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-835.  It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

2.  The  oil  from  potato  spirits  has  properties  quite  different  from  the  preceding.  C 
is  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  by  continuing  the  distillation  after  most  of  the  al- 
cohol has  come  over,  aftd  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oil,  mixed  with  water 
and  spirits.  After  being  agitated  first  with  water,  then  with  a  strong  solution  of  mu- 
riate of  lime,  and  distilled  afresh,  it  possesses  the  following  properties ;  it  is  colorless, 
limpid,  has  a  peculiar  smell,  and  a  bitter  hot  taste  of  considerable  permanence.  It 
leaves  no  greasy  stain  upon  paper,  remains  liquid  at  (P  F.,  but  cooled  below  that  point 
it  crystallizes  like  oil  of  anise-seed.  When  pure  it  boils  at  257°  F. ;  but  at  a  lower 
degree,  if  it  contains  alcohol.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-821,  or  0-823  when  it  contains  a 
little  water.  It  burns  with  a  clear  flame  without  smoke,  but  it  easily  goes  out,  if  not 
burned  with  a  wick.  It  dissolves  in  small  quantity  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  its 
taste  and  the  properties  of  forming  a  lather  by  agitation.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol.  Chlorine  renders  it  green.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  a 
crimson  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  yellow  by  water.  It  dissolves  in  all  pro* 
portions  in  acetic  acid.  Concentrated  caustic  leys  dissolve  it,  but  give  it  up  to  water.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  poisonous,  like  the  oil  of  corn  spirits  j  because,  when  given  by 
spoonfuls  to  dogs,  it  produced  no  other  effect  bat  vomiting* 
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3.  The  oil  of  brandy  or  grape  spirits  is  obtained  during  the  distillation  of  the  fermented 
residuum  of  expressed  grapes ;  being  produced  immediately  after  the  spirituous  liquor 
has  passed  over.  It  is  very  fluid,  limpid,  of  a  penetrating  odor,  and  an  acrid  disagree- 
able  taste.  It  grows  soon  yellow  in  the  air.  When  this  oil  is  distilled,  the  first  portions 
of  it  pass  unchanged,  bat  afterwards  it  is  decomposed  and  becomes  empyreumatic.  It  dis- 
solres  in  1000  parts  of  water,  and  communicates  to  it  its  peculiar  taste  and  smell.  One 
drop  of  it  is  capable  of  giving  a  disagreeable  flavor  to  ten  old  English  gallons  of  spirits. 
It  combines  with  the  caustic  alkalis,  and  dissolves  sulphur. 

OH  ofjamiper  is  obtained  by  distilling  juniper  berries  along  with  water.  These  should 
be  braised,  because  their  oil  is  contained  in  small  sacs  or  reservoirs,  which  must  be  laid 
spea  before  the  oil  can  escape.  It  is  limpid  and  colorless,  or  sometimes  of  a  faint 
greenish  yellow  color.  'Its  specific  gravity  is  0-911.  It  has  the  smell  and  taste  of  the 
jusiper.  Water,  or  even  alcohol,  dissolves  'very  little  of  it.  Oin  contains  a  very  minute 
(oaotity  of  this  oil.  Like  oil  of  turpentine,  it  imparts  to  the  urine  of  persons  who  swallow 
it,  the  smell  of  violets.  Oil  of  juniper  is  frequently  sophisticated  with  oil  of  turpentine 
introduced  into  the  still  with  the  berries ;  a  fraud  easily  detected  by  the  diminished  den- 
sity of  the  mixture. 

Tkioilof  lavender  is  extracted  from  the  flowering  spike  of  the  lawtnduia  spica.  It  is 
yellow,  very  fluid,  has  a  strong  odor  of  the  lavender,  and  a  burning  taste.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  oil  found  in  commerce  is  0*898  at  the  temperature  of  72?  F.,  and 
of  0-877  when  it  has  been  rectified.  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  of  0*830, 
bat  alcohol  of  0*887  dissolves  only  42  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  The  fresh  oil  detonates 
tfehtly  when  mixed  with  iodine,  with  the  production  of  a  yellow  cloud.  There  occurs 
ia  commerce  a  kind  of  oil  of  lavender  known  under  the  name  of  oil  of  aspic  or  oil  of  tptfct, 
extracted  by  distillation  from  a  wild  variety  of  the  lavandnlc  epica,  which  has  large 
leaves,  and  is  therefore  called  latifbHa.  This  oil  is  manufactured  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Iu  odor  is  less  characteristic  than  that  of  the  lavender,  resembling  somewhat  that  of 
ofl  of  terpentine,  with  which  it  is  indeed  often  adulterated.  It  is  also  so  cheap  as 
Is  be  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  latter  oil.  Oil  of  lavender  deposites,  when  partially 
exposed  to  the  air,  a  concrete  oil,  which  resembles  camphor,  to  the  amount  of  one  fourth 
sf  its  wefeht. 

Oil  o/Umome  is  extracted  by  pressure  from  the  yellow  peel  of  the  fruit  of  the  lemon,  or 
ft/mi  medico.  In  this  state  it  is  a  yellowish  fluid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*8617; 
but  when  distilled  along  with  water  till  three  fifths  of  the  oil  have  come  over,  it  is  ob- 
tained ia  a  colorless  state,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0*847  at  72°  F.  This  oil  does  sot 
become  concrete  till  cooled  to  4°  below  <P  F. 

The  oil  of  lemons  has  a  very  agreeable  smell  of  the  fruit,  which  is  injured  by  distilla- 
tion. It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  but  only  14  parts  dissolve  ffi 
100  of  spirits  of  wine  of  specific  gravity  0*837.  This  oil,  especially  when  distilled,  forms 
with  muriatic  acid  similar  camphorated  compounds  with  oil  of  turpentine,  absorbing  no 
fess  than  280  volumes  of  the  acid  gas. 

Oil  of  lemons  kept  long,  in  ill-corked  bottles,  generates  a  quantity  of  stearessence, 
which  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  precipitated  by  water,  and  evaporated,  affords  brilliant, 
colorless,  transparent  needles.  Some  acetic  acid  is  also  generated  in  the  old  oiL  Accord 
iag  to  Brandes,  the  specific  gravity  of  oil  of  lemons  is  0-8786. 

The  oil  of  mace  lets  fall,  after  a  certain  time,  a  concrete  oil  under  the  form  of  a  crys- 
talline crust,  called  by  John  myruticine. 

The  oil  of  nutmegs  is  extracted  chiefly  from  mace,  which  is  the  inner  epidermis  of 
these  nuts.  It  is  colorless,  or  yellowish,  a  little  viscid  with  a  strong  aromatic  odor 
of  nutmegs,  an  acrid  taste,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  0*948.  It  consists  of  two  oils,  which 
nay  he  easily  separated  from  each  other  by  agitation  with  water  $  for  one  of  them,  which 
is  more  volatile  and  aromatic,  comes  to  the  surface,  while  the  other,  which  is  denser, 
white,  and  of  a  buttery  consistence,  falls  to  the  bottom.  The  latter  liquefies  by  the  heat 
of  the  hand. 

The  oil  of  orange  Jhwers,  called  neroit,  is  extracted  from  the  fresh  flowers  of  the  citrme 
emramtimm.  When  recently  prepared  it  is  yellow ;  but  when  exposed  for  two  hours  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  for  a  longer  time  to  diffuse  daylight,  it  becomes  of  a  yellowish- 
red.  It  is  very  fluid,  lighter  than  water,  and  has  a  most  agreeable  smell.  The  aqueous 
solution  known  under  the  name  of  orange-flower  water,  is  used  as  a  perfume.  It  is 
obtained  either  by  dissolving  the  oil  in  water,  or  by  distilling  with  water  the  leaves  either 
fresh  or  salted ;  the  first  being  the  stronger,  but  the  last  being  the  more  fragrant  prepar- 
ation. Orange-flower  water  obtained  by  distillation,  tontains  betides  the  oil,  a  principle  ' 
which  comes  over  with  it,  of  a  nature  hitherto  unknown  •  it  possesses  the  property  of  im- 
parting to  water  the  faculty  of  becoming  red  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
water  formed  from  the  oil  alone,  is  destitute  of  this  property.  The  intensity  of  the  rose* 
color  is  a  test  in  some  measure  of  the  richness  of  the  water  in  oil. 
The  oil  of  pareky  is  extracted  from  the  opium  petroeeUmm.    It  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
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color,  bavin*  the  smell  of  the  plant,  and  consists  of  two  oils  separable  by  agitation  in 
water.  Its  liquid  part  floats  upon  the  surface  in  a  very  fluid  form ;  its  stearessence, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom,  is  butyraceous  and  crystallizes  at  a  low  temperature.  This 
concrete  oil  melts  at  86*  F. 

The  oil  of  pepper  is  extracted  from  the  piper  nigrum.  In  the  recent  state  it  is  limpid 
and  colorless,  but  by  keeping  it  becomes  yellow.  It  swims  upon  the  surface  of  water. 
In  odor  it  resembles  pepper,  but  is  devoid  of  its  hot  taste. 

The  oil  of  peppermint  is  extracted  from  the  mentha  piperita.  It  is  yellowish,  and  endued 
with  a  very  acrid  burning  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-920.  At  6°  or  7°  below  0°  F„ 
it  deposites  small  capillary  crystals.  After  long  keeping  it  affords  a  stearessence  reseav 
Ming  camphor,  provided  the  oil  had  been  obtained  from  the  dry  plant  gathered  in  flower, 
but  not  from  distillation  of  the  fresh  plant.  When  artificially  cooled,  it  yields  6  per  cent 
of  stearessence,  which  crystallizes  in  prisms  with  three  sides,  has  an  acrid,  somewhat  rank 
taste,  is  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  is  thrown  down  from  the  latter  solution  by  water 
in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  Peppermint  water  is  characterized  by  the  sensation  of 
coolness  which  it  diffuses  in  the  mouth. 

The  oil  of  pimento  is  extracted  from  the  envelopes  of  the  fruits  of  the  myrtns  tnstats, 
which  afford  6  per  cent,  of  it.  It  is  yellowish,  almost  colorless,  of  a  smell  analogous  to 
that  of  cloves,  an  acrid  burning  taste,  and  a  specific  gravity  greater  than  water.  Nitric 
acid  makes  it  first  red,  and  after  the  effervescence,  of  a  rusty  brown  hue.  It  coxnbinei 
with  the  salifiable  bases,  like  oil  of  cloves. 

The  oil  of  rhodium  is  extracted  from  the  wood  of  the  convolvohu  scoparius.  It  is  very 
fluid,  and  has  a  yellow  color,  which  in  time  becomes  red.  It  has  somewhat  of  the  rose 
odor,  and  is  used  to  adulterate  the  genuine  otto.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  which 
it  imparts  to  the  otto  as  well  as  its  fluidity. 

The  oil  of  roses,  called  also  the  attar  or  otto,  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  petals 
of  the  ro$a  centifblia  and  sempervirens.  Our  native  roses  furnish  such  small  quantities 
of  the  oil,  that  they  are  not  worth  distilling  for  the  purpose.  The  best  way  of  operating 
is  to  return  the  distilled  water  repeatedly  upon  fresh  petals,  and  eventually  to  cool  the 
saturated  water  with  ice ;  whereby  a  little  butyraceous  oil  is  deposited.  But  the  oil 
thus  obtained  has  not  a  very  agreeable  odor,  being  injured  by  the  action  of  the  air  in 
»be  repeated  distillations.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  attar  is  obtained  by'stratifring  roes 
leaves  in  earthen  pans  in  alternate  layers,  with  the  oleiferous  seeds  of  a  species  of  digi- 
talis, called  gengeli,  for  several  days,  in  a  cool  situation.  The  fat  oil  of  the  seed  absorbs 
the  essential  oil  of  the  rose.  By  repeating  this  process  with  fresh  leaves  and  the  same 
seed,  this  becomes  eventually  swollen,  and  being  then  expressed  furnishes  the  oil.  The 
turbid  liquid  thus  obtained  is  left  at  rest,  in  well-closed  vessels,  where  it  gets  clarified. 
The  layer  of  oil  that  floats  on  the  top  is  then  drawn  off  by  a  capillary  cotton  wick,  and 
subjected  to  distillation  along  with  water,  whereby  the  volatile  otto  is  separated  from  the 
fat  seed-oil. 
v  The  oil  of  roses  is  colorless,  and  possesses  the  smell  of  roses,  which  is  not  however 
agreeable,  unless  when  diffused,  for  in  its  concentrated  state  it  is  far  from  pleasant  to  the 
nostrils,  and  is  apt  to  occasion  headaches.  Its  taste  is  bland  and  sweetish.  It  is  lighter 
than  water,  and  at  the  temperature  of  92*,  its  specific  gravity  compared  to  that  of  water 
at  60*  is  0*832.  At  lower  temperatures  it  becomes  concrete  and  butyraceous ;  and  after- 
wards fuses  at  90\  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  1000  parts  of  this  liquid  at  0*806 
dissolving  only  7}  parts  at  58°  F.  This  oil  consists  of  two  parts,  the  stearesseoee  and 
oleiessence ;  the  latter  being  the  more  volatile  odoriferous  portion. 

The  oil  of  rosemary  is  extracted  from  the  rosmarinus  offieialis.  It  is  as  Iirrn  d  as  water, 
has  the  smell  of  the  plant,  and  in  other  respects  resembles  oil  of  turpentine.  The  oil 
found  in  commerce  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*911,  which  becomes  0'8886  by  rectification. 
It  boils  at  320°  F.  (occasionally  at  329°).  It  is  soluble  in  all  portions  in  alcohol  of  0  830. 
When  kept  in  imperfectly  closed  vessels,  it  deposites  a  stearessence  u>  the  amount  of  one 
tenth  of  its  weight,  resembling  camphor.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, a  fraud  easily  detected  by  adding  anhydrous  alcohol,  which  dissolves  only  the  oil  of 
rosemary. 

The  oil  of  saffron  is  extracted  from  the  stigmata  of  the  crocus  sativus.  It  is  yellow, 
very  fluid,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  water,  diffuses  the  penetrating  odor  of  the  plant,  and  has 
an  acrid  and  bitter  taste.     It  is  narcotic. 

The  oil  of  sassafras  is  extracted  from  the  woody  root  of  the  founts  sassafras.  It  is 
colorless,  but  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  it  becomes  yellow  or  red.  It  has  a  peculiar, 
sweetish,  pretty  agreeable,  but  somewhat  burning  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*094. 
According  to  Bonastre,  this  oil  separates  by  agitation  with  water  into  an  oil  lighter  and 
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an  oil  henrier  Chan  this  (laid.    When  lonsr  kept,  it  deposites  a  stearessenee  in  transparent 
awf  colorless  crystals,  which  hare  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  liquid  oil. 

The  oil  of  serine  is  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the  junipenu  eabina.  It  is  limpid, 
and  ha*  the  odor  and  taste  of  the  plant,  which  is  one  more  productive  of  volatile  oil  than 
sot  other. 

The  oil  of  tansy  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*946,  the  penetrating  odor  of  the  tanacetum 
ml#*rt>  with  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste. 

03  of  turpentine,  commonly  called  essence  of  turpentine.  It  is  extracted  from  several 
species  of  turpentine,  a  semi-liquid  resinous  substance  which  exudes  from  certain  trees 
ef  the  pine  tribe,  and  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  resin  along  with  water.  This  oil  is 
the  cheapest  of  all  the  volatile  specie,  and,  as  commonly  sold,  contains  a  little  resin, 
from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  re-distillation  with  water.  It  is  colorless,  limpid,  very 
Itt-i,  and  has  a  very  peculiar  smell.  Its  specific  gravity  at  60°  is  0*872 ;  that  of  the 
spirit  on  sale  in  the  shops  is  0*876.  This  oil  always  reddens  litmus  paper,  because  it  con- 
tains a  little  succinic  acid. 

100  parts  of  spirits  of  wine,  of  specific  gravity  0*84,  dissolve  only  13J  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine at  72°  F.  When  agitated  with  alcohol  at  0*830  the  oil  retains  afterwards  one  fifth 
ef  its  bolk  of  the  spirit;  hence  this  proposed  method  for  purifying  oil  of  turpentine  is 
defective.  The  oil,  if  left  during  four  months  in  contact  with  air,  is  capable  of  absorbing 
20  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen  gas.  \  One  volume  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  absorbs  at 
the  temperature  of  72?,  and  under  the  common  atmospheric  pressure,  163  times  its  vol- 
anw  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  provided  the  vessel  be  kept  cool  with  ice.  This  mixture  being 
allowed  to  H-po*e  for  24  hours,  produces  out  of  the  oil  from  26  to  47  per  cent,  of  a  white 
crystalline  substance,  which  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  a  brown,  smokine,  translucent 
frinor.  Others  «ay  that  100  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  yield  110  of  this  crystalline 
■tatter,  which  was  called  by  Kind,  its  discoverer,  artificial  camphor,  from  its  resemblance 
in  smell  an  1  appearance  to  this  substance.  Both  the  solid  and  the  liquid  are  combina- 
tions of  muriatic  acid  and  oil  of  turpentine;  indicating  the  existence  of  a  stearine  and  an 
olrine  in  the  litter  substance.  The  liquid  compound  is  lighter  than  water,  and  is  not 
decompose  1  by  it,  nor  does  it  furnish  any  more  solid  matter  when  more  muriatic  gas  is 
passed  through  it.  The  solid  compound,  after  being  washed  first  with  water  containing 
•  little  carbonate  of  soda,  then  with  pure  water,  and  finally  purified  by  sublimation  with 
war  chalk,  lime,  ashes,  or  charcoal,  appears  as  a  white,  translucent,  crystalline  body,  in 
the  form  of  flexible,  tenacious  needles.  It  swims  upon  the  surface  of  water,  diffuses  a 
fiunt  tnHI  of  camphor,  commonly  mixed  with  that  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  has  rather 
■a  aromatic  than  a  camphorated  taste.  It  does  not  redden  litmus  paper.  Water 
fosortes  a  very  minute  quantity;  but  cold  alcohol  of  0-806  dissolves  fully  one  thud  of 
its  weieht,  and  lot  much  more,  depositing,  as  it  cools,  this  excess  in  the  form  of  crystals. 
The  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  which  shows  that  the  nature  of  the 
Muriatic  acid  is  perfectly  masked  by  the  combination.  It  is  composed,  in  100  parts,  of 
76-4  earhon,  9-6  hydrogen,  and  14  muriatic  acid.  The  muriatic  acid,  or  chlorine,  may  be 
separated  by  distilling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  artificial  camphor  12  or  14  times  in 
taccession  with  slaked  lime. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  best  preserved  in  casks  enclosed  within  others,  with  water  between 
Ac  two.     Its  principal  use  is  for  making  varnishes,  and  as  a  remedy  for  the  tape-worm. 

Th*  oil  of  thyme  is  extracted  from  the  thymui  serpyllum.  It  is  reddish  yellow,  has  an 
aereeable  smell,  and,  after  being  long  kept,  it  lets  fall  a  crystalline  stearessence.  It  is 
s«d  merely  as  a  perfume. 

Tke  oil  of  wormwood  is  extracted  from  the  artemisia  absinthium.  It  is  yellow,  or 
•onetimes  ereen,  and  possesses  the  odor  of  the  plant.  Its  taste  resembles  that  of 
Wormwood,  but  without  its  bitterness.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*9703,  according  to  Brisson, 
•ad  0-9725,  according  to  Brandes.  It  detonates  with  iodine  when  it  is  fresh.  Treated 
with  nitric  acid  of  1*25  specific  gravity,  it  becomes  first  blue,  and  after  some  time 


The  numerous  uses  of  unctuous  oils  give  importance  to  their  preparation,  as  articles 
of  food,  or  for  burning^  in  lamps,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  Ac.  The  seeds 
fto*t  productive  of  oil  are  those  of  colza  (a  species  of  cabbage,  brcuurica  <xrven*i$\ 
Tape,  mustard,  scsamum,  poppy,  linseed,  hemp,  and  beech  mast,  fluts  afford  an  oil 
that  is  much  esteemed  for  certain  purposes,  ana  may  be  easily  obtained  by  pressure. 
The  following  Table  indicates  the  quantities  of  oil  which  can  be  extracted  from  differ- 
sot  fruits,  and  some  other  substances:  — 
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100  Parte  of  each 

Oil  per  Cent. 

100  Parte  of  each. 

Oil  per  Cent. 

Walnuts 

. 

40  to  70 

Wild  mustard  seed  - 

30 

Castor-oil  seeds 

, 

62 

Camelina-seed 

28 

Hazel-nuts     - 

. 

60 

Weld-seed      - 

29  to  36 

Garden  cress  seed  - 

- 

86  to  68 

Gourd-seed     ... 

25 

Sweet  almonds 

- 

40  to  54 

Lemon-seed    - 

25 

Bitter  almonds 

- 

28  to  46 

Onocardium    acanVu,  or 

Poppy-seeds    - 

- 

56  to  63 

bear's  foot  - 

25 

Oily  radish  seed      - 

- 

50 

Hemp-seed     - 

14  to  25 

Sesamum  (jugoline) 

- 

50 

Linseed  - 

11  to  22 

Lime-tree  seeds 

. 

48 

Black  mustard  seed 

15 

Cabbage-seed 

. 

30  to  39 

Beechmast      ... 

15  to  17 

White  mustard      r- 

. 

36  to  38 

Sunflower-seeds 

15 

Rape,  colewort,  and  Swe- 

Stramonium,   or    thorn- 

dish  turnip  seeds - 

- 

33-5 

apple-seeds 

15 

Plum  kernels  - 

- 

33*3 

Grape-stones  ... 

14  to  22 

Colza-seed 

36  to  40 

Horse  chestnuts     • 

1-2  to  8 

Rapf-seed 

. 

30  to  36 

St.  Julian  plum 

18 

Euphorbium  (spurge  seed) 

30 

To  obtain  the  above  proportions  of  oil,  the  fruits  mast  be  all  of  good  quality,  deprived 
of  their  pods,  coats,  or  involucra,  and  of  all  the  parts  destitute  of  oil,  which  also  must  be 
extracted  in  the  best  manner. 

The  following  table  is  given  by  M.  Dumas,  as  exhibiting  the  practical  results  of  the 
French  seed  oil  manufacturers  j — 


Weight  per  Hectolitre. 

Produce  in  Litres. 

Summer  colza     - 

54  to  65  kilogs. 

21  to  25 

Winter  colza                  • 

56  to  70    — 

25  to  28 

Rape-seed 

55  to  68    — 

23  to  26 

Camelina-seed    - 

63  to  60    — 

20  to  24 

Poppy-eeed     •     - 

54  to  62    — 

22  to  25 

Madia  Sativa     ... 

40  to  50    — 

12  to  15 

Beechmast          - 

42  to  50    — 

12  to  15 

Hemp-seed          ... 

42  to  50    — 

12  to  15 

Linseed  .... 

By  sample,  67. 

10  to  12 

Stripped  walnuts  -           -           - 

From  100  kilogs. 

46  to  50 

Sweet  almonds    - 

—    100    — 

44  to  48 

Olives     -           - 

—    100    — 

10  to  12 

Colza,  rape-seed,  and  camel ine  oils  are  employed  for  lamps;  poppy,  madia  saliva,  are 
employed,  when  recent,  as  articles  of  food— or  for  soaps  and  paintings ;  hemp-seed  and 
linseed  for  painting,  soft  soaps,  and  for  printers'  ink ;  walnut  oil,  for  food,  painting,  and 
lamps ;  olive  oil,  for  food,  soaps,  lamps. 

In  extracting  oil  from  seeds,  two  processes  are  required— 1st,  trituration ;  2d,  capre*. 
sioa  i  and  the  steps  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Bruising  under  revolving  heavy-edge  millstones,  in  a  circular  bed,  or  trough  of  iron, 
bedded  on  granite. 

2.  Heating  of  the  bruised  seeds,  by  the  heat  ejther  of  a  naked  fire  or  of  steam. 

3.  First  pressure  or  crushing  of  the  seeds,  either  by  wedges,  screw,  or  hydraulic  prcasea, 

4.  Second  crushing  of  the  seed  cakes  of  the  first  pressure. 

5.  Heating  the  bruised  cakes ;  and  6.  A  final  crushing. 

The  seeds  are  now  very  generally  crushed,  first  of  all  between  two  iron  cyliaders 
revolving  in  opposite  directions,  and  fed  in  from  a  hopper  above  them ;  after  which  they 
yield  more  completely  to  the  triturating  action  of  the  edge  stones,  which  are  usually 
hooped  round  with  a  massive  iron  ring.  A  pair  of  edge  millstones  of  about  7  or  7| 
feet  in  diameter,  and  25  or  26  inches  thick,  weighing  from  7  to  8  tons,  can  crush,  in 
12  hours,  from  2\  to  3  tons  of  seeds.  The  edge-millstones  serve  not  merely  to  grind 
the  seeds  at  first,  but  to  triturate  the  cakes  after  they  have  been  crushed  in  the  press. 
Old  dry  seeds  sometimes  require  to  be  sprinkled  with  a  little  water  to  make  the  ofl 
come  more  freely  away ;  but  this  practice  reauires  £reat  care. 

The  apparatus  for  heating  the  bruised  seeds  consists  usually  of  east  iron  or  copper 
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rs,  with  stirrers  mo? ed  by  machinery.  Jfy*.  1016  101?  1018 1019  represent  the  heaters 
naked  fin,  as  mounted  in  Messrs.  Maudsley  and  Field's  excellent  seed  crushing 
buHj,  on  the  wedge  or  Dutch  plan. 

fig.  1016 is  an  elevation,  or  side  view  of  the  fireplace  of  a  naked  heater;  JigAQll 
b  a  plan,  in  the  line  UU  of  jflg.  1016  Fig.  1018  is  an  elevation  and  section  parallel  to 
the  line  W  of  fig.  1017  Fig.  1019  is  a  plan  o!  the  furnace,  taken  above  the  grat* 
af  the  fireplace. 


1016       I 


A,  firepbee  shut  at  top  by  the  east-iron  plate  B ;  called  the  fireplate. 

C,  iron  ring-pan,  resting  on  the  plate  B,  for  holding  the  seeds ;  which  is  kept  in  its 
ji*ce  by  the  pins  or  bolts  a. 

D,  funnels,  brtichen,  into  which  by  pulling  the  ring-case  e$  by  the  handles  b,  6,  the 
seeds  are  made  to  fall,  from  which  they  pass  into  bags  suspended  to  the  hooks  c. 

E»./ig.  1018  the  stirrer  which  prevents  the  seeds  from  being  burned  by  continued 
contact  with  the  hot  plate.  It  is  attached  by  a  turning-joint  to  the  collar  F,  which 
tarns  with  the  shaft  G,  and  slides  up  and  down  upon  it.  H,  a  bevel  wheel,  in  gear 
with  the  bevel  wheel  I,  and  giving  motion  to  the  shaft  6. 

K,  a  lever  for  lifting  up  the  agitator  or  stirrer  E.  e,  a  catch  fox  holding  up  the 
lever  K,  when  it  has  been  raised  to  a  proper  height. 
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Fig.  1020  front  elevation  of  the  wedge  seed-crashing  machine,  or  wedge-preaa* 
Fig.  1021  section,  in  the  line  XX,  of  jig.  1022. 

1021  y  102°  s 


Fig.  1022  horizontal  section,  in  the  line  YY,  of  fig.  1021. 


1022 


A,  A,  Upright  guides,  or  frame-work  of  wood. 

B,  B,  Side  guide-rails. 

D,  Driving  stamper  of  wood  which  presses  out  the  oil ;  C,  sprfag  stamper,  vr  re- 
lieving wedge  to  permit  the  bag  to  be  taken  out  when  sufficiently  pressed.  E  is  the 
lifting  shaft,  having  rollers,  6,  6,  b,  6,  fig.  1021  which  lift  the  stampers  by  the  cams, 
a,  a,  fig.  1021.  F,  is  the  shaft  from  the  power-engine,  on  which  the  lifters  are  fixed. 

6,  is  the  cast  iron  press-box,  in  which  the  bags  of  seed  are  placed  for  pressure,  V.er- 
ally  by  the  force  of  the  wedge. 

o,  jig*.  1019  and  1028  the  spring,  or  relieving  wedge. 

*,  lighter  rail ;  df  lifting-rope  to  ditto. 

f9  /,  /,  /,  flooring  overhead. 
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g9  fge.  1019and  1023;  the  back  iron,  or  end-plate  minutely  perforated, 
a,  the  horse-hair  bags  (called  hairs),  containing  the  flannel  bag,  charged  with  feed; 
f,  the  dam-block ;  m,  the  spring  wedge. 

Fig.  10S2  A,  upright  gu.des;  C,  and  D,  spring  and  driving  stampers;  E,  lifting 
roller ;  F,  lifting  shaft ;  a,  a,  cams  of  stampers. 

Fig.  102$  a  view  of  one  set  of  the  wedge-boxes,  or  presses ;  supposing  the  front  of 
them  to  be  removed. 

Fig.  1023 ;o,  driving  wedge;  g,  back 
iron ;  A,  hairs ;  t,  dam-block ;  k>  speer- 
ing  or  oblique  block,  between  the  twc 
stampers ;  /,  ditto ;  a,  ditto ;  m,  spring 
wedge. 

When  in  the  course  of  a  few  nnautes 
the  bruised  seeds  are  sufficiently  heated 
in  the  pans,  the  double  door  FF  is  with- 
drawn, and  they  are  received  in  the  bags, 
below  the  aperture  6.  These  bags  are 
made  of  strong  twilled  woollen  cloth, 
woven  on  purpose.  They  are  then 
wrapped  in  a  hair-cloth,  lined  with 
leather. 

The  first  pressure  requires  only  a  dozen  bloWs  of  the  stamper,  after  which  the  pouches 
are  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes  till  the  oil  has  had  time  to  flow  out ;  in  which  interval 
the  workmen  prepare  fresh  bags.  The  former  are  then  unlocked,  by  making  the  stamper 
fall  upon  the  loosening  wedge  or  key,  m. 

The  weight  of  the  stampers  is  usually  from  500  to  600  pounds ;  and  the  height  from 
which  they  fall  upon  the  wedges  is  from  16  to  21  inches. 

Saeh  a  mill  as  that  now  described,  can  produce  a  pressure  of  from  50  to  75  tons 
upon  each  cake  of  the  following  dimensions  :  8  inches  in  the  broader  base,  7  inches 
in  the  narrower,  18  inches  in  the  height ;  altogether  nearly  140  square  inches  in  surface, 
and  about  |  of  an  inch  thick. 

OILS,  ADULTERATION  OF.  M.  Heidenreich  has  found  in  the  application 
of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  film  of  oil,  upon  a  glass  plate,  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining its  purity.  The  glass  plate  should  be  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  a 
drop  of  the  acid  let  fall  on  the  middle  of  ten  drops  of  the  oil  to  be  tried. 

With  the  oil  of  rape-Mid  and  turnip-seed,  a  greenish  blue  ring  is  gradually  formed  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  acid,  and  some  yellowish  brown  bands  proceed  from  the 


With  eel  of  black  meutard,  in  double  the  above  quantity,  also  a  bluish  green  color. 

With  vkale  ami  coi-otf,  a  peculiar  centrifugal  motion,  then  a  red  color,  increasing 
gradually  in  intensity ;  and  after  sometime,  it  becomes  violet  on  the  edges. 

With  eel  of  cameHne,  a  red  color,  passing  into  bright  yellow. 

Ohm-cilj  pale  yellow,  into  yellowish  green. 

Oil  of  poppiee  and  tweet  almonde,  canary  yellow,  passing  into  an  opaque  yellow. 

Of  Imeetd,  a  brown  magma,  becoming  black. 

Of  tmUom  or  oUme,  a  brown  color. 

Is  testing  oils,  a  sample  of  the  oil  imagined  to  be  present  should  be  placed  alongside 
at  the  actual  oil,  and  both  be  compared  in  their  reactions  with  the  acid.  A  good  way 
at  approximating  to  the  knowledge  of  an  oil  is  by  heating  it,  when  its  peculiar  odor 
taxotnfs  more  sensible. 

Specific  gravity  is  also  a  good  criterion.    The  following  table  is  given  by  M.  HeJ- 


Oleine  of  Tallow  Oil  - 

Oil  of  Turnip  Seed  - 

Baa*  Oil     -       -  - 
Olive  Oil    -       - 

Periled  Whale  Oil  - 
Oa  of  Poppies     - 
Oil  of  Cameliaa - 

Liiseed  Oil-       -  - 

Oil  -       -  - 


8p.  Or. 


0-9003 
0-9128 
0-9136 
0-9176 
0*9231 
0-9243 
0-9252 
0-9347 
0*9611 


Gay-Lussac's  Alcoaohu. 


60*75 

60-20 

58-40 

65*80 

65-25 

54-75 

50 

33-75 


1C  Laurot,  a  Parisian  chemist,  finds  that  colza  oil  (analogous  to  rapeseed  oil)  may 
he  tested  foe  sophistication  with  cheaper  vegetable  oils  by  the  increase  of  density 
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which  it  therefrom  acquires,  and  which  becomes  very  evident  when  the  several  oils 
are  heated  to  the  same  pitch.  The  instrument,  which  he  calls  an  oleometer,  is  merely 
a  hydrometer,  with  a  very  slender  stem.  He  plunges  it  into  a  tin  cylinder,  filled  with 
the  oil,  and  sets  this  cylinder  in  another  containing  boiling  water.  His  oleometer  is 
so  graduated  as  to  sink  to  zero  in  pUre  colza  oil  so  heated ;  and  he  finds  that  it  stops 
at  210°  in  linseed  oil,  at  124°  in  poppy-seed  oil,  at  83°  in  fish  oil,  and  at  136J  in  hemp* 
seed  oil — all  of  the  same  temperature.  By  the  increase  of  density,  therefore,  or  the 
ascent  of  the  stem  of  the  hydrometer  in  any  kind  of  colza  oil,  he  can  infer  its  degree 
of  adulteration. 

The  presence  of  a  fish  oil  in  a  vegetable  oil  is  readily  ascertained  by  agitation  with  a 
little  chlorine  gas,  which  blackens  the  fish  oil,  but  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
vegetable  oil. 

I  find  that  lard  oil,  and  also  hogs'  lard,  are  not  at  all  darkened  by  chlorine. 

A  specific  gravity,  bottle  or  globe,  having  a  capillary  tube-stopper,  would  make  an 
excellent  oleometer,  on  the  above  principle.  The  vessel  should  be  filled  with  the  oil, 
and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  or  steam  at  21 2 J,  till  it  acquires  that  tem- 
perature, and  then  weighed.  The  vessel  with  the  pure  colza  oil  will  weigh  several 
grains  less  than  with  the  other  oils  similarly  treated.  Such  an  instrument  would  serve 
to  detect  the  smallest  adulterations  of  sperm  oil.  Its  specific  gravity  at  60 J  wbea 
pure  is  only  0*875 ;  that  of  southern  whale  oil  is  0-922,  or  0*925  •  and  hence  their 
mixture  wUl  give  a  specific  gravity  intermediate,  according  to  the  proportion  ia  the 
mixture.  Thus  I  have  been  enabled  to  detect  sperm  oil  in  pretended  laid  oil,  ia  my 
examination  of  oils  for  the  customs. 

OILS  ESSENTIAL,  Tests  of  Puriiy.  l.OLAmyplalarumamar.  (Bitter  Almond*} 
Ibis  oil  possesses,  besides  its  specific  gravity  and  peculiar  smell,  so  many  striking  chemi- 
cal characteristics,  that  any  adulteration  of  it  must  be  easily  detected.  To  these  ehsv- 
racteristics  belong  its  great  clear  solubility  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  reddish  brown  colora- 
tion and  without  any  visible  decomposition  ;  the  very  slow  action  which  nitric  add  has 
upon  it,  without  either  of  the  two  substances  undergoing  any  change  in  its  physical  pro- 
perties ;  the  only  partial  slow  solution  of  iodine  without  further  reaction ;  the  indifference 
to  chromate  of  potash;  the  elimination  of  crystals  from  its  solution  in  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  causttc  potash;  the  peculiar  inspiration  by  caustic  ammonia  and  muriatic  acid, 
and  the  elimination  of  crystals  from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  these  new  compounds, 
and  lastly,  the  decidedly  acid  reaction  ;  in  short*  almost  by  every  reagent  some  peculiarity 
of  this  oil  is  displayed,  by  which  its  purity  can  be  perfectly  and  easily  established. 

2.  OL  Car yophi/Uorum  (Cloves).  The  properties  which  this  oil  possesses  afford  great 
opportunity  of  discovering  its  purity.  Firstly,  its  relation  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  with  which  it  congeals  entirely  into  a  crystalline  mass,  totally  losing  at  the 
same  time  the  clove  odour.  Any  foreign  substance  present  would  be  excluded  from  this 
compound,  or  would  interrupt  and  weaken  it  Similar  to  this,  and  equally  marked,  is 
the  butyraceous  coagulum,  which  is  obtained  by  shaking  the  oil  with  a  solution  of  caus- 
tic ammonia,  and  which,  after  fusion,  crystallizes.  The  spontaneous  ready  decomposition 
by  nitric  add,  and  simultaneous  formation  of  a  reddish  brown  solid  mass,  as  also  the 
aark  blue  coloration  of  the  oil  by  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  add,  whilst  a  greater 
portion  of  the  latter  changes  the  oil  into  a  blood  red  solid  mass,  are  equally  striking 
tests,  To  these  we  may  add  the  perfect  decomposition  of  the  oil  into  brown  flakes  by 
chromate  of  potato,  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  solution  of  this 
salt ;  the  solubility  of  iodine,  whion  forms  with  it  a  liquid  extract,  with  but  a  small 
increase  of  temperature,  and  also  the  perfect  and  easy  solubility  of  santaline  in  it 

8.  Ol.  Cinnamomi  (  Cinnamon).  With  this  oil  the  question  is  not  merely  to  detect  an 
adulteration  with  other  oils,  but  also  to  distinguish  the  two  sorts  of  this  oil  from  one 


another,  viz.,  the  Ceylon  oil  (oleum  cinnamomi  verum)  and  the  Chinese  oil  (oleum  cassim\ 
which  differ  very  much  in  price.  In  both  cases  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  tests  or 
the  properties  of  these  oils,  as  they  are  almost  exclusively  obtained  by  way  of  commerce, 
and  vary  considerably  in  their  qualities,  on  account  of  their  age  and  careless  method 
of  preparation.  The  chief  distinction  between  the  two  oils  is  the  odour :  the  Ceylon 
oil  is,  moreover,  more  liquid,  and  of  a  less  specific  weight  than  the  Chinese,  and  may 
be  exposed  to  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  the  latter  without  becoming  turbid  The 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  cinnamon  oils  is,  perhaps,  their  relation  to  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash :  both  dissolve  in  it  readily  and  dear,  with  a  red- 
dish yellowish  brown  colour ;  after  some  time,  however,  the  solution  becomes  very 
turbu%  and  a  rather  heavy  undissolved  oil  precipitates,  whilst  the  solution  gradually 
becomes  clear  again. 

Another  peculiar  character  is,  where  the  oil  is  being  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  a 
smell  of  bitter  almond  oil  is  perceptible.  Both  oils  are  at  the  same  time  converted 
into  a  brown  balsam ;  in  the  Ceylon  oil  a  brisk  decomposition  occurs  sooner,  and  at  a 
slighter  heat 
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Iodine  dieso'ves  rapidly  in  the  Ceylon  oil  with  a  considerable  increase  of  heat,  and  a 
right  expulsive  movement,  a  tough  extract-like  substance  remaining  behind.  With 
the  (States*  oil  the  reaction  is  flow,  the  development  of  heat  but  very  slight,  quiet,  and 
the  residue  a  soft  or  liquid  substance. 

GkrwmaU  of  potash  decomposes  partially  the  Ceylon  oil  into  brown  flakes,  which  are 
suspended  in  the  solution.  This  is  deprived  of  its  yellow  colour,  whilst  the  undecom- 
posed  portion  of  the  oil  assumes  a  yellowish  light  red  colour,  and  becomes  thick.  The 
sohstkm  treated  with  Chinese  oil  does  not  entirely  lose  its  yellow  colour,  contains  no 
flakes,  and  the  oil,  turbid,  emulsive-like,  does  not  become  clear  again. 

tSmlakmic  acid  also  furnishes  a  good  test  for  these  oils ;  the  Ceyion  oil  forms  with  it  a 
mdid  hard  mass,  changing  from  a  brownish-green  into  deep  black ;  in  the  Chinese  oil, 
this  sohetanoe  is  softer,  and  deep  olive  green,  A  smaller  quantity  of  acid  colours  the  oils 
pmrpU-rtd,  whilst  muriatic  acta  imparts  to  them  a  violet  colour. 

4.  OL  Sassafras  (Sassafras.)  This  oil  is  distinguished  from  most  other  oils  by  the 
dear  solution  produced  by  iodine  without  inspissation.    The  green  colour,  which  is  at 

"  produced  by  two  parts  of  oil  and  one  part  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  produced  by  any 
*  eil ;  by  heat,  this  colour  changes  to  blood-red    A  greater  quantity  of  oil  produces 


in  the  heated  acid  a  magnificent  amaranth  red  colour,  whilst  the  oil  itself  appears  only 
brownish  or  bluish  red.  With  nitric  acid  the  decomposition  takes  place  without  heat, 
and  reddish  brown  resin  is  formed,  which  on  being  heated  becomes  hard  and  brittle. 
Tnc  great  specific  gravity  and  the  low  degree  of  solubility  in  alcohol  will  easily  lead 
to  the  detection  of  an  admixture  of  the  latter  which  would  counteract  these  properties. 
6-  OL  Anisi  SteUati  (Star  Anise.)  This  oil  participates  in  many  properties  of  those 
ails  of  the  umbellifenB  which  contain  much  stearoptene.  Its  combination  with  iodine, 
which  takes  place  with  a  less  development  of  vapour  and  heat,  congeals  into  a  solid 
resinous  subetanoe.  By  sulphuric  acid  this  oil  also  easily  becomes  inspissated,  is 
changed  into  a  solid  mass,  and  becomes  by  heat  dark  blood-red.  Nitric  acid,  however, 
produces  only  a  thick  fluid  balsam,  whilst  the  oil  becomes  yellow,  and  by  heat  reddish- 
brown.  The  difficulty  with  which  the  oil  is  dissolved  in  five  or  six  parts  of  alcohol, 
and  in  the  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  with  slight  coloration,  as  also  its  relation  to 
cold,  are  useful  tests. 

6.  OL  AnUi  vulgaris  (common  Anise).  The  constant  specific  gravity  of  the  ol.  anisi 
(from  0V7  to  0*99,  and  still  more  frequently  from  0*98  to  0*99),  as  well  as  its  disposition 
to  congeal  readily  at  below  a  medium  temperature,  are  good  tests  for  this  oil.  But  still 
more  so  is  its  quick  congelation  into  a  solid  hard  mass  with  iodine,  accompanied  with  a 
perceptible  increase  of  neat*  and  the  development  of  yellowish-red  and  gray  vapours. 
Sulphuric  acid  heated  with  the  oil,  produces  a  beautiful  purple-red  colour,  and  quickly 
laapHsatea  and  hardens  it  The  other  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  oil  of  star  anis* 
and  will,  combined  with  those  here  mentioned,  sufficiently  characterize  this  oil. 

7.  OL  Rata  (Rue\  The  high  price  and  strong  smell  of  this  oil  lead  to  and  facilitate 
its  adulteration.  If  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  this  oil  is  distinguished  by  being  slowly 
dissolved  by  iodine,  unaccompanied  by  any  external  sighs  of  reaction,  and  the  formation 
ots&ghtly  viscid  liquid;  by  this  means  adulterations  with  oils  of  coniferae,  aurantiacete, 
sad  most  labiatjs  can  be  detected  in  it,  Kitric  acid  acts  but  slowly  on  it,  and  changes 
it  into  a  greenish  yellow  thin  liquid  balsam ;  chromate  of  potash  produces  no  reaction, 
By  the  turbid  solution  in  alcohol,  by  the  reddish  brown  solution  in  liquor  potassa^  and 
by  the  similar  but  darker  coloration  which  the  oil  and  the  acid  assume  by  sulphuric 
eas*  the  cheaper  oils  of  the  labiates  may  be  easily  detected  in  it  The  commercial 
compared  with  these  characteristics  appeared  to  be  only  an  adulterated  one. 

&.  OL  Cajeputi  (Cajeput).  Omitting  the  tests  for  less  frequently  occurring 
adulterations  of  this  oil,  I  confine  myself  to  mentioning  only  those  tests  of  its  parity 
which  are  the  result  of  my  experiments,  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  rectified  oil,  which 
alone  ought  to  be  employed  for  medical  purposes. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  nature  of  the  residue,  resulting  from  the  reaction  of  iodine 
after  a  slightly  energetic  reciprocal  action,  during  which  the  temperature  was  but  little 
increased  and  the  development  of  yellowish-red  vapours  but  slight  (in  another  crude  oil 
bo  such  development  took  place),  the  residue  becomes  immediately  inspissated  into  a 
loose  coagmlmtn,  whieh  is  soon  changed  into  a  dry  greenish-brown  brittle  mass.  Ful- 
minating oil*  are  therefore  easily  detected,  also  the  more  energetically  acting  oils  of  the 
labiate;  via>,  oL  lavenduL  spiress  origani  But  also  the  less  violently  acting  oils  cf 
labiata%  such  aa  oL  rorismarini,  which  serves  most  frequently  for  adulteration,  but 
whieh  are  distinguished  by  the  energetic  action  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  can  be  recog- 
nised by  the  degree  of  energy  with  which  this  reaction  takes  place;  all,  however, 
would  materially  alter  the  nature  of  the  residue  of  the  iodine  test  above  described* 
Tne  el  reriamenni  manifests  under  certain  circumstances,  also,  some  coagulating  solid 
parte  in  its  residue,  but  whieh  always  has  the  consistency  of  a  soft  extract 

The  alight  changes  of  colour  which  are  produced  by  chromate  of  potash,  are  some- 
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what  more  marked  with  the  oL  rorismarini,  but  the  equally  alight  colour  of  the 
solution  in  liquor  potassa,  which  is  clear  in  the  cold  and  turbid  when  warm,  is  th* 
same  in  the  ot  rorismarini  The  latter  oil  could  not  be  detected  by  the  eulphuric  acid 
test;  the  latter  assumes  a  deep  red  yellowish  colour,  and  the  oil  becomes  brownish; 
by  this,  however,  many  other  adulterations  may  be  indicated.  The  weak  colorations 
of  the  oL  cajeputi  by  nitric  acid,  which  imparts  only  a  reddish  and  brownish  colour, 
accompanied  by  a  violent  reaction  and  formation  of  a  liquid  balsam,  will  easily  dis- 
tinguish it  from  some  other  oils,  but  not  from  ol.  rorismarini  Its  relation  to  iodine 
is,  therefore,  the  safest  test:  it  can  also  be  recognized  by  a  sensation  of  cold  which  it 
leaves  behind  in  the  mouth.  Its  specific  gravity  being  below  091  to  0*92,  will  show 
the  presence  of  lighter  oils  and  alcohol,  and  a  divided  rectification,  and  its  relation  to 
water  will  detect  the  adulteration  with  camphor. 

9.  OL  Mentha  Piperita  (Peppermint). — Any  adulteration  of  this  oil,  except  with  alco- 
hol or  other  mint  ous,  could  be  easily  detected  by  the  peculiar  smell  and  taste  of  this  oiL 
The  presence  of  alcohol  is  betrayed  by  the  specific  gravity,  which  is  seldom  under  0-901 
and  which  must  be  considerably  lower  if  the  alcohol  be  stronger.  Of  the  other  mini 
oils  we  certainly  are  only  acquainted  with  that  of  M.  crUpa  and  criepata  ;  we  may, 
however,  conclude  from  the  deviating  relation  of  the  oL  menth.  piperit  to  chrotnaU  of 
potash  and  to  iodine,  that  the  other  sorts  differ  from  it  chemically,  as  well  as  the  plants 
from  which  they  are  obtained  differ  from  one  another  in  smell 

The  most  distinguishing  character,  which  the  peppermint  oil  shares  with  no  other  oil 
of  the  labiates,  though  with  some  of  the  composites,  is  its  relation  to  ohromate  of  potash, 
which  communicates  to  it  a  deep  red  brown  colour,  and  inspissates  it  into  a  coagulum 
more  like  an  extract  than  a  resin,  and  by  motion  is  divided  into  a  flaky  form,  whilst 
the  solution  of  the  salt  eoon  loees  the  whole  of  it*  yellow  colour,  or  appears  yellowish- 
green. 

The  purple  red  colour  imparted  to  the  oil  by  the  fourth  part  of  its  volume  of  nitric 
acid,  is,  at  least  for  the  qualities  of  0*89  to  090,  yery  characteristic  The  other  oils* 
which  become  merely  brown,  show  at  least  a  tendency  to  red,  but  all,  upon  an 
addition  of  acid  at  a  higher  temperature,  change  to  a  reddUh-brown,  and  into  a  liquid 
balsam. 

Mr.  B.  Sandrock  of  Hamburgh,  states  that  American  oil  of  peppermint  is  adulterated 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  appears  to  be  the  product  of  some  other  species  of  pinna 
than  ours.  He  has  frequently  rectified  quantities  of  from  80  to  100  lbs.  of  the  American 
oil,  in  which  the  smell  of  oil  of  turpentine  was  distinctly  perceived;  but  not  to  such 
a  degree  as  would  be  the  case  if  common  oil  of  turpentine  had  been  employed. 

Several  samples  of  English  oil  of  peppermint  were  found  by  the  author  to  be  mixed 
with  this  American  oil  of  peppermint,  the  price  of  which  is  only  five  or  fix  marks  per 
pound.  Bley  has  also  perceived  this  smell  of  turpentine  in  the  oil  of  peppermint*  The 
smell,  however,  is  no  certain  criterion  in  this  case,  and  the  adulteration  Is  better  dis- 
covered by  the  relation  to  iodine  and  alcohol,  and  by  the  specific  gravity.  Pure 
English  oil  of  peppermint  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*910  to  0*920 ;  it  does  not  explode 
with  iodine,  but  forms  with  it  a  homogeneous  masSj'and  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of 
alcohol 

The  American  oil,  in  which  a  great  proportion  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  supposed  to  be 
contained,  is  sold  by  the  name  of  crude  oil,  in  tin  bottles  of  twenty  pounds.  It  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  very  resinous,  often  as  thick  as  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  has  a  strong 
accessory  odour  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*855  to  0*859.  Whan 
distilled  with  water,  half  of  it  passes  over  with  equal  parte  of  water,  then  the  proportion 
of  the  water  increases,  and  with  the  last  yellow,  somewhat  thicker  parts  of  the  oil  are 
distilled  over,  but  with  difficulty.  About  five-sixths  of  the  crude  oil  are  obtained  per- 
fectly clear  like  water.  The  first  half  of  the  rectified  oil  has  a  specific  weight  of  0*844, 
which  increases,  so  that  the  latter  portions  have  a  specific  gravity  of  0*875  to  0*880. 
The  oil  retains  now,  as  before,  the  smell  and  taste  of  turpentine,  is  only  dissolved  in  fir* 
or  six  parts  of  alcohol,  and  explodes  strongly  with  iodine.  The  resin  which  remains 
after  the  distillation  amounts  to  about  four  or  five  per  cent  of  the  oil,  is  soft,  yellow* 
ish,  turbid,  and  strongly  smells  of  the  oil.  Heated  for  some  time  at  a  slight  tempera- 
ture, it  changes  these  properties  for  all  those  of  the  pine  resin. 

10.  OL  Thjpni  {Thyme).  This  oil  is  distinguished  by  no  peculiarity,  and,  in  most 
cases  where  it.  is  employed  as  perfume  or  externally,  its  pure  and  fine  smell  will  be  a 
sufficient  criterion.  By  its  slight  reaction  upon  iodine,  the  adulteration  with  turpen- 
tine oil  might  be  detected,  whilst  its  stronger  reaction  upon  chromate  of  potash  would 
serve  to  detect  other  admixtures. 

11.  OL  Lavandula  (Lavender).  This  delicate  oil  suffers  no  other  admixture  but  thai 
,of  alcohol  without  becoming  worthless,  and  in  the  inferior  cheap  qualities  which  are 
sold,  the  presence  of  alcohol  is  discoverable  by  the  specific  gravity.  Of  seventeen  sam- 
ples examined,  the  lowest  specific  gravity  of  the  inferior  oil  was  0-86 ;  that  of  the  beat 
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eualhieB,  mostly  0-87  to  0*89.  The 'peculiar  character  of  the  lavender  oil  by  which  it  h 
aistinguidhed,  with  regard  to  the  degree,  from  all  oils  obtained  from  the  labiate?,  is  its?  quick 
ami  violent  fulmination  with  todinc,  and  the  entirely  changed,  pungent,  ncidobaleamia 
•sell  of  the  soft*  cxtraet-hke  residue.  This  character  is  invariably  observed  in  till  genu- 
ueoil^  both  commercial,  and  those  prepared  in  tlie  laboratory.  The  inferior,  cheaper 
commercial  sort,  does  not  fulminate.  An  intentional  addition  of  one-third  of  alcohol  did 
act  perceptibly  weaken  the  fulmi nation ;  also,  one  half  of  alcohol  did  not  destroy,  but 
only  weaken  it :  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  being  added  to  the  oil  no  fulmination  took 
ptaee,  bat  a  lively  ebullition  and  development  of  yellowish-red  vapours.  A  moderate 
proportion  of  alcohol  cannot,  therefore,  be  discovered  by  these  reactions ;  for  this  purpose 
the  almost  indifferent  relation  of  the  pure  oil  to  santaline  is  a  safer  guide,  as  that  con- 
taining alcohol  dissolves  the  loiter  readily  and  quickly.  An  adulteration  with  fulmi  uating 
oils,  which  in  this  case  cannot  be  detected  by  iodine,  would  be  discovered  by  the  dilieriug 
relation  to  caustic  potash.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  latter  forms  a  clear  solution 
with  lavender  oil,  to  which  it  communicates  a  dark  yellowish-red  brown  colour,  whilst  the 
ether  oils  are  dissolved  in  it  with  difficulty,  and  become  turbid,  with  but  a  slight  color- 
ation. Among  the  better  tests,  we  may  also  reckon  the  deep  reddish-browu  coiour  pro- 
duced by  sulphuric  acid  accompanied  by  a  strong  inspissation,  whilst  the  equally 
coloured  acid  has  a  slight  shade  of  yellow. 

\%  OL  Oubfbarium  (Oubebti).  This  oil,  which  is  devoid  of  oxygen,  differs  from  others 
having  a  similar  composition  by  its  viscidity  and  weak  action  upon  iodine,  which  imparts 
to  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  reciprocal  reaction  a  violet  colour.  Even  absolute  alcohol 
in  targe  proportions,  and  at  a  high  temperature,  forms  a  solution  which  is  mostly  clear ; 
equal  weights  produce  a  very  turbid  solution,  throwing  down  flakes.  The  oil  which 
is  strongly  clouded  by  nitric  acid,  becomes  by  heat  only  pale  red,  but  is  decomposed 
sad  converted  into  consistent  resin.  Sulphuric  acid  assumes  a  red  colour,  the  oil  be* 
souring  crimson.  These  characteristics  will  suffice  for  this  oil,  which  is  already  difficult 
to  be  adulterated  on  account  of  its  viscidity  and  want  of  colour. 

11.  OL  Bergamottat  (Bergamot).  The  oils  of  the  aurantiaceae  are  in  a  still  higher 
degree  than  the  lavender  oil  protected  by  their  delicate  odour  from  adulteration,  ex- 
cept with  alcohol ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  mixture  of  these  oils  with  one  another  is  easier 
enacted,  and  detected  with  greater  difficulty.  There  might,  however,  be  but  little  in- 
ducement for  doing  this,  except  in  the  case  of  oL  flor.  auraut,  which  is  proportionately 
■uich  dearer  than  the  others.    The  similarity  of  the  respective  chemical  properties 


\  also  here  of  no  better  test  than  the  smell.  The  unvarying  and  great  sp.  gr. 
tfrom  0-87  to  0*88)  will  serve  to  detect  any  admixture  of  alcohol  The  relation  which 
the  bergamot  oil  has  to  this  solvent,  shows  distinctly  the  difference  which  exists  between 
its  own  proportion  of  oxygen  and  that  of  the  other  oils  of  the  same  family ;  it  is  readily 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  bu1^  Eke  the  other  oils,  it  makes,  at  least  when  fresh,  the  solution 
opaque.  It  is  also  distinguished  from  the  lemon  and  orange  oils,  by  being  easily  and 
dearly  dissolved  in  liouor  potaua.  This  difference  in  its  elements  also  is  manifested  in 
the  reaction  upon  iodine,  not  so  much  with  regard  to  its  fulminating  property,  which, 
although  weaker  than  in  the  lemon  oil,  is  rather  stronger  than  in  the  orange  oil,  but  by 
the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  residue,  which,  in  the  two  last  mentioned  oils,  and 
hi  all  oils  free  of  oxygen,  consists  of  two  combinations,  differing  in  consistency.  By  the 
incapacity  of  dissolving  santaline,  this  oil  is,  as  well  as  the  others  of  the  same  family, 
pretested  against  an  admixture  of  alcohol.  One  part  of  alcohol  added  to  five  parts  of 
the  oil  is  hardly  able  to  impair  the  fulmination ;  two  drops  of  alcohol  added  to  three 
drops  of  oil  produce  certainly  no  real  fulmination,  but  still  a  .lively  reciprocal  action 
vita  effervescence. 

14.  OL  Copaivat  (Copaiva).  Small  proportions  of  turpentine-oil  cannot  easily  be  de- 
tected in  this  oil,  as  both  react  in  most  cases  in  the  same  manner.  A  chief  distinction 
is  the  weaker  fulmination  of  the  ol.  copaiv.,  as  also  the  circumstance  that  the  latter 
requires  double  the  quantity  of  alcohol  for  its  solution,  which,  notwithstanding  still 
remain*  turbid.  Also  its  relation  to  sulphuric  acid  is  somewhat  different ;  the  latter 
becomes  yellowish  brown  red,  but  turpentine-oil  lively  yellowish-red 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL,  is  the  old  name  of  concentrated  Sulphuric  Acm 

OLEATHS,  are  saline  compounds  of  oleic  acid  with  the  bases. 

0LEKIAXT  GAS,  is  the  name  originally  given  to  bi-carburetted  hydrogen. 

OLEIC  ACID,  is  the  acid  produced  by  saponifying  olive-oil,  and  then  separating 
the  base  by  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.    See  Fats,  and  Stearin*. 

This  acid  is  a  large  product  in  the  manufacture  of  stearic  acid,  and  has  hitherto 
been  of  inferior  value,  as  it  burned  very  ill  in  lamps;  but  it  has  been  found  to  be 
capable  of  improvement  by  agitation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  that  state 
susceptible  of  affording  a  good  light  when  the  burner-tube  of  the  lamp  is  kept  cool  by 
it  in  a  perforated  small  plate,  which  prevents  the  flame  from  heating  the  said 
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burner  small  pipe,  in  which  the  wick  is  supported.  Messrs,  Humfrey  and  Wilson  hare 
patented  it 

OLEINE,  is  the  thin  oily  part  of  fata,  naturally  associated  in  them  with  glycerine, 
margarine,  and  stearine. 

OLIBANUM  is  a  gum-resin,  used  only  as  incense  in  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

OLIVE  OIL.    See  Oils,  unctuous. 

ONYX,  an  ornamental  stone  of  little  value ;  a  subspecies  of  quartz. 

OOLITE  is  a  species  of  limestone  composed  of  globules  clustered  together,  commonly 
without  any  visible  cement  or  base.  These  vary  in  size  from  that  of  small  pin-heads  ta 
peas ;  they  sometimes  occur  in  concentric  layers,  at  others  they  are  compact,  or  radiated 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference ;  in  which  case,  the  oolite  is  called  roogttutein  by  the 
German  mineralogists.  In  geology  the  oolitic  series  includes  all  the  strata  between  the 
iron  sand  above  and  the  red  marl  below.  It  is  the  great  repository  of  the  best  architect- 
oral  materials  which  the  midland  and  eastern  parts  of  England  produce ;  it  is  divided  into 
three  systems : — 

1.  The  upper  oolite,  including  the  argillo-calcareous  Purbeck  strata,  which  separate  the 
Iron  and  oolitic  series ;  the  oolitic  strata  of  Portland,  Tisbury,  and  Aylesbury ;  the  calca- 
reous sand  and  concretions,  as  of  Shotover  and  Thame;  and  the  argillo-calcareous  forma- 
tion of  Kimmeridge,  the  oak  tree  of  Smith. 

2.  The  middle  oolite  ;  the  oolitic  strata  associated  with  the  coral  rag ;  calcareous  sand 
and  grit ;  great  Oxford  clay,  between  the  oolites  of  this  and  the  following  system. 

3.  The  lower  oolite ;  which  contains  numerous  oolitic  strata,  occasionally  subdivided  by 
thin  argillaceous  beds ;  including  the  cornbrash,  forest  marble,  schistose  oolite,  and  sand 
of  Stoneafield  and  Hinton,  great  oolite  and  inferior  oolite ;  calcareo-silicious  sand  passing 
into  the  inferior  oolite ;  great  argillo-calcareous  formation  of  lias,  and  lias  marl,  constitu- 
ting the  base  of  the  whole  series. 

These  formations  occupy  a  zone  30  miles  broad  in  England. 

OOST,  or  OAST ;  tie  trivial  or  provincial  name  of  the  stove  in  which  the  picked  bops 
are  dried. 

OPAL ;  an  ornamental  stone  of  moderate  value.    See  Lapidary. 

OPERAMETER  is  the  name  given  to  an  apparatus  patented  in  February,  1829,  by 
Samuel  Walker,  cloth  manufacturer,  in  the  parish  of  Leeds.  It  consists  of  a  train  of 
toothed  wheels  and  pinions  enclosed  in  a  box,  having  indexes  attached  to  the  central 
arbor,  like  the  hands  of  a  clock,  and  a  dial  plate ;  whereby  the  number  of  rotations  of  a 
shaft  projecting  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  box  is  shown.  If  this  shaft  be  connected 
by  any  convenient  means  to  the  working  parts  of  a  gig  mill,  shearing  frame,  or  any  other 
machinery  of  that  kind  for  dressing  cloths,  the  number  of  rotations  made  by  the  operating 
machine  will  be  exhibited  by  the  indexes  upon  the  dial  plate  of  this  apparatus.  In  dress- 
ing cloths,  it  is  often  found  that  too  little  or  too  much  work  has  been  expended  upon  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  unskilfulness  or  inattention  of  the  workmen.  By  the  use  of  the 
operameter,  that  evil  will  be  avoided,  as  the  master  may  regulate  and  prescribe  beforehand 
by  the  dial  the  number  of  turns  which  the  wheels  should  perform. 

A  similar  clock-work  mechanism,  called  a  counter,  has  been  for  a  great  many  years 
employed  in  the  cotton  factories  to  indicate  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  main  shaft 
of  the  mill,  and  of  course  the  quantity  of  yarn  that  might  or  should  be  spun,  or  of  cloth 
that  might  be  woven  in  the  power  looms.  A  common  pendulum  or  spring  clock  it 
commonly  set  up  alongside  of  the  counter;  and  sometimes  the  indexes  of  both  are  regu- 
lated to  go  together,  when  the  mill  performs  its  average  work. 

OPIUM,  is  the  juice  which  exudes  from  incisions  made  in  the  heads  of  ripe  poppies, 
(papaver  somniferum,)  rendered  concrete  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  the  sun.  The  beat 
opium  which  is  found  in  the  European  markets  comes  from  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt ; 
what  is  imported  from  India  is  reckoned  inferior  in  quality.  This  is  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  vegetable  products  of  the  gum-resin  family :  and  very  remarkable  for  the  complexity 
of  its  chemical  composition.  Though  examined  by  many  able  analysts,  it  still  requires 
further  elucidation. 

Opium  occurs  in  brown  lumps  of  a  rounded  form  about  the  size  of  the  fist,  and 
often  larger ;  having  their  surface  covered  with  the  seeds  and  leaves  of  a  species  of 
rumex,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  mutual  adhesion  of  the  pieces  in  their  semi- 
indurated  state.  These  seeds  are  sometimes  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the  massea 
to  increase  their  weight ;  a  fraud  easily  detected  by  cutting  them  across.  Good  opium 
ia  hard  in  the  cold,  but  becomes  flexible  and  doughy  when  it  is  worked  between  the  hot 
hands.  It  has  a  characteristic  smell,  which  by  heat  becomes  strongei.  and  very  offensive 
to  the  nostrils  of  many  persons.  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  Watei  first  softens,  and 
then  reduces  it  to  a  pasty  magma.  Proof  spirit  digested  upon  opium  forms  laud&tmm, 
being  a  better  solution  of  its  active  parts  than  can  be  obtained  by  either  water  or  strong 
alcohol  alone.  Water  distilled  from  it  acquires  its  peculiar  smell,  but  carries  over  no 
volatile  oiL 
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Opium  was  analyzed  by  Bucholz  ana  Bruconnot,  but  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  alkaline  properties  of  morphia  and  opian  (narcotine).  Bucholz 
found  in  100  parte  of  it,  9*0  of  resin ;  30*4  of  gum ;  35-6  of  extractive  matter ;  4*8  of 
eaoutehoue ;  1  i-4  of  gluten ;  2*0  of  ligneous  matter,  as  seeds,  leaves,  &c. ;  6*8  of  water 
and  loss.  John,  who  made  his  analysis  more  recently,  obtained  2*0  parts  of  a  rancid 
nauseous  fat ;  12-0  of  a  brown  hard  resin ;  10*0  of  a  soft  resin ;  2  of  an  elastic  substance  j 
12*0  of  morphia  and  opian ;  1*0  of  a  balsamic  extract ;  25*0  of  extractive  matter;  2*5  of 
the  meeonates  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  18*5  of  the  epidermis  of  the  heads  of  the  poppy ; 
15  of  water,  salts,  and  odorous  matter. 

In  the  Numbers  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  for  January  and  June,  1830, 
I  published  two  papers  upon  opium  and  its  tests,  containing  the  results  of  researches  made 
upon  some  porter  which  had  been  fatally  dosed  with  that  drug ;  for  which  crime,  a  man 
and  his  wife  had  been  capitally  punished,  about  a  year  before,  in  Scotland.*  From  the 
iist  of  these  papers  the  following  extract  is  made  :-«- 

"  Did  the  anodyne  and  soporific  virtue  of  opium  reside  in  one  definite  principle, 
ehemkal  analysis  might  furnish  a  certain  criterion  of  its  powers.  It  has  been  pretty 
generally  supposed  that  this  desideratum  is  supplied  by  Serturner's  discovery  of  morphia. 
Of  this  narcotic  alkali  not  more  than  7  parts  can  be  extracted  by  the  most  rigid 
analysis  from  100  of  the  best  Turkey  opium ;  a  quantity,  indeed,  somewhat  above  the 
average  result  of  many  skilful  chemists.  Were  morphia  the  real  medicinal  essence  of 
the  poppy,  it  should  display,  when  administered  in  its  active  saline  state  of  acetate,  an 
operation  on  the  living  system  commensurate  in  energy  with  the  fburteen-fold  concen- 
tration which  the  opium  has  undergone.  But  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  most 
authentic  recent  trials,  morphia  in  the  acetate  seems  to  be  little,  if  any,  stronger  as  a 
narcotic  than  the  heterogeneous  drug  from  which  it  has  been  eliminated.  Mr.  John 
Murray's  experiments  would,  in  fact,  prove  it  to  be  greatly  weaker;  for  he  gave  2 
drachms  of  superacetate  of  morphia  to  a  cat,  without  causing  any  poisonous  disorder. 
This  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case,  and  may  seem  to  indicate  either  some  defect  in  the 
preparation,  or  an  uncommon  tenacity  of  life  in  the  animal.  To  the  same  effect 
Lassaigne  found  that  a  dog  lived  12  hours  after  36  grains  of  acetate  of  morphia  in 
watery  solution  had  been  injected  into  its  jugular  vein.  The  morphia  meanwhile  was 
entirely  decomposed  by  the  vital  forces,  for  none  of  it  could  be  detected  in  the  blood 
drawn  from  the  animal  at  the  end  of  that  period.  Now,  from  the  effects  produced  by  5 
grains  of  watery  extract  of  opium,  injected  by  Orfila  into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  we  may  con- 
etude  that  a  quantity  of  it,  equivalent  to  the  above  dose  of  the  acetate  of  morphia,  would 
have  proved  speedily  fatal. 

**  Neither  can  we  ascribe  the  energy  of  opium  to  the  white  crystalline  substance  called 
awreort**,  or  opian,  extracted  from  it  by  the  solvent  agency  of  sulphuric  ether;  for  Orfila 
assures  us  that  these  crystals  may  be  swallowed  in  various  forms  by  man,  even  to  the 
amount  of  2  drachms  in  the  course  of  12  hours,  with  impunity ;  and  that  a  drachm  of  it 
dissolved  in  muriatic  or  nitric  acid  may  be  administered  in  the  food  of  a  dog  without 
producing  any  inconvenience  to  the  animal.  It  appears,  however,  on  the  same  authority, 
that  90  grains  of  it  dissolved  in  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid  caused  dogs  that  had  swallowed  9 
the  dose  to  die  under  convulsions  in  the  space  of  24  hours,  while  the  head  was  thrown 
backwards  on  the  spine.  Oil  seems  to  be  the  most  potent  menstruum  of  narcotine ;  fnt 
3  grains  dissolved  in  oil  readily  kill  a  dog,  whether  the  dose  be  introduced  into  the  stom- 
ach or  into  the  jugular  vein. 

m  Since  a  bland  oil  thus  seems  to  develop  the  peculiar  force  of  narcotine,  and  sines 
opium  affords  to  ether,  and  also  to  ammonia,  an  unctuous  or  fatty  matter,  and  s  resin 
(the  caoutchouc  of  Bucholz)  to  absolute  alcohol,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  that  the  activity 
of  opium  is  due  to  its  state  of  composition,  to  the  union  of  an  oleate  or  margarate  of  nar- 
eotine  with  morphia.  The  meconic  acid  associated  with  this  salifiable  base  has  no  nar- 
eotic  power  by  itself,  but  may  probably  promote  the  activity  of  the  morphia." 

Opian  or  narcotine,  and  morphia,  may  be  well  prepared  by  the  following  process. 
The  watery  infosion  of  opium  being  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  every 
3  parts  are  to  be  diluted  with  one  and  a  half  parts  in  bulk  of  water,  and  then  mixed  in 
•  retort  with  20  parts  of  ether.  As  soon  as  5  parts  of  the  ether  have  been  distilled 
over,  the  narcotic  salt  contained  in  the  extract  will  be  dissolved.  The  fluid  contents  of 
the  retort  are  to  be  poured  hot  into  a  vessel  apart,  and  the  residuum  being  washed  with 
6  other  parts  of  ether,  they  are  to  be  added  to  the  former.  Crystals  of  narcotine  will  be 
obtained  as  the  solotton  cools.  The  remaining  extract  is  to  be  diluted  in  the  retort 
with  a  little  water,  and  the  mixture  set  aside  in  a  cool  place.  After  some  time,  some 
oarcotme  will  be  found  crystallized  at  the  bottom.  The  supernatant  liquid  thus 
freed  from  narcotine  being  decanted  off,  is  to  be  treated  with  caustic  ammonia;  and 

•A  MoCrr  •atwhaaJ  umttiaf  to  a  steam-tost  upon  tto  rim  Clyde,  wha  had  incaatio-nly  diaplavad 
a  ft  a— i  at  r—aay.  wm  poiaaaad  with  pattar  chsiytd  with  laoasaaau  lha  oaatsat*  of  tha  dsed  ana* 
■  ■■■ifc     iiiasattoMwSwaaalyaia, 
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the  precipitate  thrown  upon  a  filter.  This,  when  well  washed  and  dried,  is  to  be 
boiled  with  a  quantity  of  spirits  of  wine  at  0'84,  eqnal  to  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
opium  employed,  containing  6  parts  of  animal  charcoal  for  every  hundred  parts  of  the 
drug.  The  alcoholic  solution  being  filtered  hot*  affords,  on  cooling;  colourless  crystals 
of  morphia. 

This  alkali  may  be  obtained  by  a  more  direct  process,  without  alcohol  or  ether. 
A  solution  of  opium  in  vinegar  is  to  be  precipitated  by  ammonia ;  the  washed  preci- 
pitate is  to  be  dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  is  to  be  boiled  along  with 
powdered  bone  black,  filtered,  and  then  precipitated  by  ammonia.  This,  when  washed 
upon  a  filter  and  dried,  is  white  morphia,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  if 
fine  crystals  be  wanted    See  Morphia. 

Analysis  of  Opium.-— Half  an  ounce  of  the  opium  to  be  examined  is  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  bruised  in  a  mortar  with  spirit  of  alcohol  at  71° ;  the  fluid  is  then  expressed 
through  linen,  and  the  refuse  washed  with  from  10  to  12  drachms  of  the  same  alcohol; 
the  alcoholic  solution  is  then  to  be  filtered  into  a  glass  containing  one  drachm  of  spirits 
of  ammonia.  In  12  hours'  time  all  the  morphia,  with  some  narcotine  and  meconate  of 
ammonia,  will  have  become  deposited.  The  separation  of  the  gritty  crystals  of  mor- 
phia, which  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  from  the  light,  pointed  crystals  of  narco- 
tine, which  for  the  most  part  float  in  the  fluid,  is  to  be  effected  ny  deoantation,  according 
to  Quillermond,  but  this  plan  does  not  leave  the  morphia  free  from  narcotine.  In  order 
effectually  to  separate  the  narcotine,  the  adhering  meconate  of  ammonia  must  be  re- 
moved by  washing  in  water,  and  then  shaking  the  crystals  in  pure  ether,  or  better  still 
in  chloroform,  by  which  the  narcotine  is  readily  dissolved,  while  the  morphia  remains 
entirely  insoluble.  After  this  treatment  the  morphia  is  left  behind  in  rather  large  gritty 
crystals,  slightly  discoloured.  This  process  may  be  varied  by  employing  boiling  alco- 
hol and  powdered  opium,  and  adding  the  solution,  still  hot,  to  the  solution  of  ammonia. 
According  to  Guillermond,  16  grammes  of  opium  should  yield  at  least  1*25  grammes 
or  8*33  per  cent  Reioh  estimates  10  per  cent,  and  others  12  per  cent  The  author 
gives  the  percentage  of  morphia  which  is  obtained  by  the  various  processes  of  differ- 
ent experimenters,  and  states  that  the  largest  proportion  ( 13*60  per  cent)  is  procured 
by  the  modification  of  Guillermond's  method,  now  described,  which  he  also  considers 
the  simplest  and  most  certain  for  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  morphia. 

The  following  process  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Bieget  for  the  detection  of  small 

Suantities  of  opium.  To  the  suspected  substance,  some  potash  is  to  be  added,  and 
lien  it  is  shaken  with  ether.  A  strip  of  white  blotting  paper  is  to  be  moistened  with 
the  solution,  several  times  repeated.  When  dry,  the  paper  is  then  to  be  moistened 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  exposed  to  the  steam  of  hot  water ;  if  opium  be  present  *b* 
paper  will  be  more  or  less  coloured  red. 

Imported,  in  I860,  128,102  lbs.,  in  1861,  106,113  lbs. ;  retained  for  consumption, 
1860,  42,324  lbs.,  1867,  60,868  lbs. ;  exported,  I860,  87,461  lba,  1861,  66,640  lbs.;  duty 
received,  I860,  2,222*,  1861,  2,645/. 
OPOBALSAM  is  the  balsam  of  Peru  in  a  dry  state. 

OPOPONAX  is  a  gum-resin  resembling  gum  ammoniac  It  is  occasionally  used  in 
medicine. 

ORANGE  DYE  is  given  by  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow  dyes  in  various  proportiona. 
Annotto  alone  dyes  orange  \  but  it  is  a  fugitive  color. 

ORCINE  is  the  name  of  the  coloring  principle  of  the  lichen  dealbatus.  The 
lichen  dried  and  pulverised  is  to  be  exhausted  by  boiling  alcohol.  The  solution 
filtered  hot,  lets  fall  in  the  cooling  crystalline  flocks,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
coloring  matter.  The  supernatant  alcohol  is  to  be  distilled  off,  the  residuum  is  to 
be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  and  triturated  with  water  till  this  liquid 
will  dissolve  no  more.  The  aqueous  solution  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  sirup,  and 
left  to  itself  in  a  cool  place,  lets  fall,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  long  brown  brittle 
needles,  which  are  to  be  freed  by  pressure  from  the  mother  water,  and  dried.  That 
water  being  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered  and  evaporated,  will  yield  a  second 
crop  of  crystals.  These  are  orcine.  Its  taste  is  sweet  and  nauseous ;  it  melts  readily 
in  a  retort  into  a  transparent  liquid,  and  distils  without  undergoing  any  changes.  It  it 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol:  Nitric  acid  colors  it  blood-red ;  which  color  afterwards 
disappears.  Subacetate  of  lead  precipitates  it  completely.  Its  conversion  into  the  archil 
red  is  effected  by  the  action  of  an  alkali,  in  contact  with  the  air.  When  dissolved, 
lor  example,  in  ammonia,  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  takes  a  dirty  brown  red 
hue ;  butVhen  the  orcine  is  exposed  to  air  charged  with  vapors  of  ammonia,  it  assumes 
by  degr*es\a  fine  violet  color.  To  obtain  this  result,  the  orcine  in  powder  should  be 
placed  in  ay  capsule,  alongside  of  a  saucer  containing  water  of  ammonia ;  and  both 
should  be  covered  by  a  large  bell  glass;  whenever  the  orcine  has  acquired  a  dark 
brown  cast  i\  must  be  withdrawn  from  under  the  bell,  and  the  excess  of  ammonia  be 
allowed  to  volatilise,    An  soon  as  the  smell  of  ammonia  is  gone,  the  orcine  is  to  be  dia- 
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solved  in  water ;  and  then  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  being  ponred  into  tae  brownish 
liquid,  it  assumes  a  magnificent  reddish-violet  color.  Acetic  acid  precipitates  the  red 
lake  of  lichen. 

ORES  (Jfsaes,  Fr. ;  Erzt,  Germ.),  are  the  mineral  bodies  which  contain  so  much 
metal  as  to  be  worth  the  smelting,  or  being  reduced  by  fire  to  the  metallic  state.  The 
sahetaxtces  naturally  combined  with  metals,  which  mask  their  metallic  characters,  are 
chiefly  oxygen,  chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  selenium,  arsenic,  water,  and  several  acids, 
cf  which  the  carbonic  is  the  most  common.  Some  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  platinum,  often 
eeear  in  the  metallic  state,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  other  metals,  constituting  what 
are  called  native  alloys. 

I  have  described  in  the  article  Mine,  the  general  structure  of  the  great  metallic 
repositories  within  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  most  approved  methods  of  bringing  them 
to  the  surface ;  and  in  the  article  Metallubgy,  the  various  mechanical  and  chemical 
operations  requisite  to  reduce  the  ores  into  pure  metals.  Under  each  particular  metal, 
moreover,  in  its  alphabetical  place,  will  be  found  a  systematic  account  of  its  most  impor- 


ReJatirely  to  the  theory  of  the  smelting  of  ores,  the  following  observations  may 
be  made.  It  is  probable  that  the  coaly  matter  employed  in  that  process  is  not  the 
imtntditU  agent  of  their  reduction ;  but  the  charcoal  seems  first  of  all  to  be  transformed 
by  the  atmospherical  oxygen  into  the  oxyde  of  carbon ;  which  gaseous  product  then 
sarrouads  and  penetrates  the  interior  substance  of  the  oxydes,  with  the  effect  of  decom- 
posing them,  and  carrying  off  their  oxygen.  That  this  is  the  true  mode  of  action,  it 
evident  from  the  well-known  facts,  that  bars  of  iron,  stratified  with  pounded  charcoal, 
in  the  steel  cementation-chest,  most  readily  absorb  the  carbonaceous  principle  to  their 
most  centre,  while  their  surfaces  get  blistered  by  the  expansion  of  carbureted 
formed  within ;  and  that  an  intermixture  of  ores  and  charcoal  is  not  always 
sary  to  reduction,  but  merely  an  interst ratifies  lion  of  the  two,  without  intimate 
contact  of  the  particles.  In  this  case,  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  generated  at  the  lower 
surmees  of  contact  of  the  strata,  rising  up  through  the  first  bed  of  ignited  charcoal,  be- 
cooes  converted  into  carbonic  oxyde ;  and  this  gaseous  matter,  passing  up  through  the 
next  layer  of  ore,  seizes  its  oxygen,  reduces  it  to  metal,  and  is  itself  thereby  transformed 
eaee  more  into  carbonic  acid ;  and  so  on  in  continual  alternation.  It  may  be  laid 
down,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  reduction  is  the  more  rapid  and  complete,  the 
more  intimate  the  mixture  of  the  charcoal  and  the  metallic  oxyde  has  been,  because  the 
formation  of  both  the  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxyde  becomes  thereby  more  easy  and 
anvet.  Indeed,  the  cementation  of  iron  bars  into  steel  will  not  succeed,  unless  the 
ehareoal  be  so  porous  as  to  contain,  interspersed,  enough  of  air  to  favor  the  commence- 
ment of  its  conversion  into  the  gaseous  oxyde ;  thus  acting  like  a  ferment  in  brewing. 
Hence  also  finely  pulverized  charcoal  does  not  answer  well ;  unless  a  quantity  of  ground 
iron  cinder  or  oxyde  of  manganese  be  blended  with  it,  to  afford  enough  of  oxygen  to  be» 
pa  the  generation  of  carbonic  oxyde  gas ;  whereby  the  successive  transformations  into 
acid,  and  oxyde,  are  pnt  in  train. 

OR-MOLIT.  The  or-molu  of  the  brass  founder,  popularly  known  as  an  imitation  of 
red  gold,  is  extensively  used  by  the  French  workmen  in  metals.  It  is  generally  found 
in  combination  with  grate  ana  stove  work.  It  is  composed  of  a  greater  proportion  of 
copper  and  leas  zinc  than  ordinary  brass,  is  cleaned  readily  by  means  of  acid,  and  is 
burnished  with  facility.  To  give  this  material  the  rich  appearance,  it  is  not  unfre- 
oueatly  brightened  up  after  "  dipping  "  (that  is  cleauing  in  acid)  by  means  of  a  scratch 
brush  "(a  brush  made  of  fine  brass  wire),  the  action  of  which  helps  to  produce  a  very 
brilhaat  gold-like  surface.  It  is  protected  from  tarnish  by  the  application  of  lacquer. 
ORNAMENTAL  BRASS  CASTINGS.  Brass  castings  are  produced  in  sand,  by 
means  of  pattern*.  The  making  of  these  patterns  or  models  is  a  work  involving  no 
small  amount  of  skill  and  knowledge ;  the  simpler  kinds  are  made  by  the  ordinary 
workman ;  but  in  eases  where  figures,  foliage,  or  animals  are  introduced,  the  eye  and 
the  hand  of  the  artist  become  necessary.  The  object  is  first  designed,  then  modelled 
in  wax ;  a  east  in  lead  is  formed ;  it  is  then  cast  in  brass  and  chased ;  this  forms  the 
pattern  or  model  for  the  caster. 

Ordinary  globular  or  simple  forms  are  readily  copied ;  but  when  the  human  figure, 
animala,  or  foliage  is  introduced,  the  difficulty  is  increased.  The  castings  can  only  be. 
effected  by  means  of  false  coreing,  viz.,  hanging  pieces  of  sand  which  are  made  up  and 
tilted  out  in  solid  portions,  before  the  model  can  be  removed,  and  which  afterwards  are 
sgaia  introduced.  An  ordinary  plaster  cast  with  the  seams  upon  it,  if  examined,  will 
ben  explain  the  meaning  of  every  square  inch  or  compartment  marked  thereon,  and 
shows  when  a  core  has  been  in  a  metal  casting.  To  put  the  sand  in  a  condition  to 
produce  a  finer  impression,  powdered  charcoal  is  dusted  upon  it,  the  cores  being  intro- 
duced, the  moulds  closed  having  been  previously  dried,  and  runners  made  for  the  in- 
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traduction  of  the  metal  (which  is  usually  melted  in  earthen  or  clay  crucibles,  and  in 
an  air  furnace,  the  fuel  used  being  coke),  follow  and  complete  the  operation. 

ORPIMENT  (Eng.  and  Fr.,  Yellow  tulphuret  of  areemc ;  Opermtnt,  Rauschgtlb,  Germ.), 
occurs  in  indistinct  crystalline  particles,  and  sometimes  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms  j 
bat  for  the  most  part,  in  kidney  and  other  imitative  forms ;  it  has  a  scaly  and  granular 
aspect;  texture  foliated,  or  radiated;  fracture  small  granular,  passing  into  conchoidal  5 
splintery,  opaque,  shining,  with  a  weak  diamond  lustre;  lemon,  orange,  or  honey  yellow ; 
sometimes  green ;  specific  gravity,  3*44  to  3*6.  It  is  found  in  floetz  rocks,  in  marl,  day, 
sand-stone,  along  with  realgar,  lead-glance,  pyrites,  and  blende,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.    It  volatilizes  at  the  blowpipe.     It  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

The  finest  specimens  come  from  Persia,  in  brilliant  yellow  masses,  of  a  lamellar  tex- 
ture, called  golden  orpiment. 

Artificial  orpiment  is  manufactured  chiefly  in  Saxony,  by  subliming  in  cast  iron  cucur- 
bits, surmounted  by  conical  cast-iron  capitals,  a  mixture  in  due  proportions  of  sulphur 
and  arsenious  acid  (white  arsenic).  As  thus  obtained,  it  is  in  yellow  compact  opaque 
masses,  of  a  glassy  aspect ;  affording  a  powder  of  a  pale  yellow  color.  Genuine 
orpiment  is  oAen  adulterated  with  an  ill-made  compound;  which  is  sold  in  this 
country  by  the  preposterous  name  of  king's  yellow.  This  fictitious  substance  is  fre- 
quently nothing  else  than  white  arsenic  combined  with  a  little  sulphur ;  and  is  quite 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  therefore  a  deadly  poison,  and  has  been  administered  with 
criminal  intentions  and  fatal  effects.  I  had  occasion,  some  years  ago,  to  examine  such 
a  specimen  of  king's  yellow,  with  which  a  woman  had  killed  her  child.  A  proper 
.nsoluble  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  like  the  native  or  the  Saxon,  may  be  prepared  by  trans- 
mitting sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  through  any  arsenical  solution.  It  consists  of  38*09 
•ulphur,  and  60*92  of  metallic  arsenic,  and  is  not  remarkably  poisonous.  The  fines! 
kinds  of  native  orpiment  are  reserved  for  artists;  the  inferior  are  used  for  the  indigo 
vat    They  are  all  soluble  in  alkaline  lyes,  and  in  water  of  ammopia. 

ORYCTNOGNOSY,  is  the  name  given  by  Werner  to  the  knowledge  of  minerals; 
and  is  therefore  synonymous  with  the  English  term  Mineralogy. 

OSTEOCOLLA,  is  the  ^lue  obtained  from  bones,  by  reinoviug  the  earthy  phosphates 
with  mur>atic  acid,  and  dissolving  the  cartilaginous  residuum  in  water  at  a  temperature 
considerably  above  the  boiling  point,  by  means  of  a  digester.  It  is  a  very  mdiiferent 
article. 

OSMIUM,  is  a  metal  discovered  by  Mr.  Tennant  in  1 803,  among  the  grains  of  native 
platinum.  It  occurs  also  associated  with  the  ore  of  iridium.  As  it  has  not  been  ap- 
plied to  any  use  in  the  arts,  I  shall  reserve  any  chemical  observations  that  the  subject 
may  require  for  the  article  Platlnum. 

OTTO  OF  ROSES.— Meant  of  determining  the  purity  of  the  Otto  of  Roee*.— Sul- 
phuric acid  test— -One  or  two  drops  of  the  oil  to  oe  tested  is  put  into  a  watch-glass ; 
the  same  number  of  drops  of  very  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  aud  the  two 
fluids  mixed  with  a  glass  rod.  All  the  oils  are  rendered  more  or  less  brown  by  this 
proceeding ;  but  the  otto  of  roses  retains  the  purity  of  its  odour.  The  oil  of  geranium 
acquires  a  strong  and  disagreeable  odour,  which  is  perfectly  characteristic. 

OXALATES  are  saline  compounds  of  the  bases  with 

OXALIC  ACID  (j&cide  oxalique,  Fr. ;  Sauerkleetaiire,  Germ.),  which  is  the  objt  ct 
of  a  considerable  chemical  manufacture.  It  is  usually  prepared  upon  the  small  scale  by 
digesting  four  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-4,  upon  one  part  of  susar,  in  a  jjlass 
retort;  but  on  the  large  scale,  in  a  series  of  salt-glazed  stoneware  pipkins,  two  thirds 
filled,  and  set  in  a  water  bath.  The  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  found  to 
increase  the  product.  15  pounds  of  sugar  yield  fully  17  pounds  c  the  crystalline  acid. 
This  acid  exists  in  the  juice  of  wood  sorrel,  the  oxalis  accto>ellaf  in  ike  slate  of  a  bi- 
oxalate ;  from  which  the  salt  is  extracted  as  an  object  of  commerce  in  Switzrrland,  and 
sold  under  the  name  of  salt  of  sorrel,  or*  sometimes,  most  incorrectly,  under  that  of  salt 
of  lemons. 

Some  prefer  to  make  oxalic  acid  by  acting  upon  4  parts  of  sugar,  with  24  parts  of 
nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*220,  heating  the  solution  in  a  retort  till  the  acid  begins 
to  decompose,  and  keeping  it  at  this  temperature  as  long  as  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged. 
The  sugar  loses  a  portion  of  its  carbon,  which  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric 
acid,  becomes  carbonic  acid,  and  escapes  along  with  the  deutoxyde  of  nitrogen.  The  re- 
maining carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  sugar  being  oxydized  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  acid, 
generate  a  mixture  of  two  acids,  the  oxalic  and  the  malic.  Whenever  gas  ceases  to  issue, 
the  retort  must  be  removed  from  the  source  of  heat,  and  set  aside  to  cool;  the  oxalic  acid 
crystallizes,  but  the  malic  remains  dissolved.  After  draining  these  crystals  upon  a  filter 
funnel,  if  the  brownish  liquid  be  further  evaporated,  it  will  furnish  another  crop  of  them. 
T  e  residuary  mother  water  is  generally  regarded  as  malic  acid,  but  it  also  contains  both 
oxalic  and  nitric  acids ;  and  if  heated  with  6  parts  of  the  latter  acid,  it  will  yield 
a  good  deal  more  oxalic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  malic      The  brown  crystals 
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sow  formed  being,  however,  penetrated  with  nitric,  as  well  as  malic  acid,  must  be 
allowed  to  dry  and  effloresce  in  warm  dry  air,  whereby  the  nitric  acid  will  be  got  rid  of 
without  injury  to  the  oxalic.  A  second  crystallization  and  efflorescence  will  entirely 
dissipate  the  rema  ader  of  the  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  afford  pure  oxalic  acid  at  the  third 
crystallization.  Sugar  affords,  with  nitric  acid,  a  purer  oxalic  acid,  but  in  smaller 
quantity,  than  saw-dust,  glue,  silk,  hairs,  and  several  other  animal  and  vegetable 
substances. 

Oxalic  acid  occurs  in  aggregated  prisms  when  it  crystallizes  rapidly,  but  in  tables  of 
greater  or  less  thickness  when  slowly  formed.  They  lose  their  water  of  crystallization 
in  the  open  air,  fall  into  powder,  and  weigh  0*28  less  than  before ;  but  still  retain 
014  parts  of  water,  which  the  acid  does  not  part  with  except  in  favor  of  another  oxyde, 
as  when  it  is  combined  with  oxyde  of  lead.  The  effloresced  acid  contains  20  per  cent,  of 
water,  according  to  Berzelius.  By  my  analysis,  the  crystals  consist  of  three  prime 
equivalents,  of  water  =  27,  combined  with  one  of  dry  oxalic  acid  =  36  •  or  in  100 
parts,  of  42-86  of  water  with  57* 14  of  acid.  The  acid  itself  consists  of  2  atoms  of  carbon 
a  12,  -f*  3  of  oxygen  =  24 ;  of  which  the  sum  is,  as  above  stated,  36.  This  acid  has  a 
sharp  sour  taste,  and  sets  the  teeth  on  edge ;  half  a  pint  of  water,  containing  only  1  gr.  of 
acid,  very  sensibly  reddens  litmus  paper.  Nine  parts  of  water  dissolve  one  part  of  the 
"  crystals  at  6XP  F.  and  form  a  solution,  of  spec.  grav.  1*045,  which  when  swallowed  acts 
as  a  deadly  poison.  Alcohol  also  dissolves  this  acid.  It  differs  from  all  the  other  acid  pro- 
ducts of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  containing  no  hydrogen,  as  I  demonstrated  (in  my 
paper  upon  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  bodies,  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1822), 
hy  its  giving  out  no  muriatic  acid  gas,  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube  with  calomel  or  cor- 
raatTe  sublimate. 

Oxalic  acid  is  employed  chiefly  for  certain  styles  of  discharge  in  calico-printing  (which 
see),  and  for  whitening  the  leather  of  boot-tops.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  is  an  excellent  re- 
stent  for  detecting  lime  and  its  salts  in  any  solution.  The  acid  itself,  or  the  bi-oxalate 
of  potash,  is  often  used  for  removing  ink  or  iron-mould  stains  from  linen. 

A  convenient  plan  of  testing  the  value  of  peroxyde  of  manganese  for  bleachers,  &c, 
originally  proposed  by  Berthier,  has  been  since  simplified  by  Dr.  Thomson,  as  follows. 
b  a  poised  Florence  flask  weigh  600  grains  of  water,  and  75  grains  of  crystallized  oxalic 
acid ;  add  50  grains  of  the  manganese,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  afterwards  from  150 
to  200  grains  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Cover  the  mouth  of  the  flask  with  paper, 
and  leave  it  at  rest  for  24  hours.  The  loss  of  weight  it  has  now  suffered  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  weight  of  peroxide  of  manganese  present ;  because  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic aeid  producible  by  the  reaction  of  the  oxalic  acid  with  the  peroxide  is  precisely 
•quel  to  the  weight  of  the  peroxide,  as  the  doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents  shows.  ^ 

ay  exposing-:  100  parts  by  weight  of  dry  sugar  to  the  action  of  825  parts  of  hot  nitric 
aeidfof  1*38  specific  gravity,  evaporating  the  solution  down  to  one-sixth  of  its  bulk, 
sad  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize,  from  58  to  60  parts  of  beautiful  crystals  of  oxalio 
acid  may  be  obtained,  according  to  Schleainger. 

Oxalic  acid  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  most  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  especially  from  those  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  such  as  well  washed  saw- 
dust, starch,  gam,  and  sugar.  The  latter  is  the  article  generally  employed,  and  possesses 
many  advantages  over  every  other  material  Treacle,  which  is  a  modification  of  sugar, 
also  cornea  within  the  same  ranges.  A  very  contemptible  spirit  of  exaggeration  pre- 
vails in  respect  to  the  amount  of  produce  attainable  by  oxalic  acid  makers  from  a  given 
weight  of  sugar.  The  generality  of  the  statements  is  absurdly  false.  One  cwt  of  good 
treacle  will  yield  about  116  lbs.  of  marketable  oxalic  acid,  and  the  same  weight  of  good 
brown  sugar  may  be  calculated  to  produce,  about  140  lbs.  of  acid.  As  a  general  rule, 
5  ewta  of  saltpetre,  or  an  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  soda,  with  2T  cwta.  of  sulphuric  acid, 
wQl  generate  sufficient  nitric  acid  to  decompose  I  cwt.  of  good  sugar,  and  yield,  as  above, 
140  lbs.  of  hair  marketable  oxalic  acid,  freedom  superfluous  moisture.  Any  hope  of 
hnprorement  seems  directed  rather  to  an  economy  of  nitric  acid,  than  to  an  increased 
production  of  oxalic  acid  from  a  given  weight  of  sugar.  The  process  is  carried  on 
either  in  large  wooden  vessels,  or  in  small  earthenware  jars  disposed  in  a  water-bath, 
each  jar  having  a  capacity  of  about  a  gallon  or  less ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  nitrio 
acid  need  not  be  so  high  when  operating  on  the  large  scale,  in  a  wooden  trough,  as 
when  employing  the  earthenware  jars.  From  1*200  to  1*270  is  the  range ;  and  the  tem- 
perature in  neither  case  should  much  exceed  or  fall  short  of  125°  Fahr.  The  favourable 
symptoms  are  a  regular  and  tolerably  active  evolution  of  gas  without  the  appearance 
of  red  fames,  and  a  peculiar  odour  which  only  faintly  recals  the  smell  of  nitric  oxide. 
The  gases  evolved  consist,  nevertheless,  of  nitnc  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  but  the  influ* 
eaee  of  this  latter  gas  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  arresting  the  affinity  of  the  nitrio  oxide 
for  oxygen.  So  long  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  present,  the  mixture  may  be  mingled  with 
its  own  bulk  of  oxygen  gas,  without  any  diminution  of  volume,  for  several  minutes,  or 
the  production  of  red  fume ;  but  the  moment  a  little  ammonia  vapour  is  applied,  bom 
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to  condense  the  carbonic  acid,  the  whole  becomes  of  a  deep  orange  hue.  Herein  lie* 
a  difficulty  connected  with  the  re-eon  version  of  the  nitric  oxide  into  nitric  acid  by  the 
action  of  atmospheric  oxygen ;  and  fur  the  same  reason,  the  employment  of  these  gaaee 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  has  not  answered  the  expectations  of  those  who 
bare  tried  the  experiment  practically.    Carbonic  acid  would  appear  to  possess,  not  eim- 

gy  a  neutral  agency  in  obstructing  oxidation,  but  a  negative  power  of  preventing  it. 
ow  far  blowing  atmospheric  air  through  the  acidulous  saccharine  solution,  during  the 
process  of  oxalic  acid  making,  might  tend  to  economize  the  consumption  of  nitric  acid. 
we  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  as  the  nitric  acid  really  forms  the  chief  item  of  expense,  it 
is  by  such  expedients  that  a  saving  may  possibly  be  effected.  When  strong  nitric  acid 
is  boiled  upon  sugar,  in  the  way  recommended  in  many  chemical  works,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  oxalic  acid,  a  great  loss  of  all  the  materials  ensues;  and  most  of  the  oxalic  acid 
being  peroxidized  passes  off  as  carbonic  acid,  leaving  scarcely  as  much  acid  behind 
as  is  equivalent  to  half  the  weight  of  the  sugar  employed,  llus  accounts  for  the  dis- 
crepancies which  have  been  published  in  this  branch  of  manufacture. 

Almost  the  only  commercial  article  made  from  oxalic  acid  is  the  binoxalate  of  potash 
or  salt  of  sorrel.  This  substance  results  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of  potash 
by  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid.  The  carbonate  of  potash  is  first  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and  the  oxalic  acid  added  until  the  effervescence  ceases ;  after  which  a  similar  quantity 
of  oxalic  acid  to  that  previously  employed  is  thrown  in,  and  the  solution  is  boiled 
for  a  few  minutes;  and  then  it  is  set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  crystals,  after  being 
drained  and  dried,  are  fit  for  the  market 

Manufacture  of  Oxalic  Acid  Oxalic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  a 
great  number  of  vegetable  substances*  such  as  sugar,  rice,  starch,  washed  sawdust,  &e. 

Sugar,  either  in  its  crystalline  state,  or  in  that  of  molasses  or  treacle,  is  the  sub- 
stance more  commonly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid. 

On  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  saccharine  solution  and  exposure  to  heat,  a  sab* 
stitution  of  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  _  acid  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  sugar  is 
effected,  oxalic  acid  being  formed,  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen  evolved  from  the  liquor. 
Other  changes  than  this,  however,  take  place :  carbonic  acid  is  often  disengaged  with 
the  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  saccharic  acid  and  other  products  remain  in  solution 
with  the  oxalic  acid. 

Instead  of  cane  sugar  or  treacle,  the  saccharine  substance  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  potato  or  other  starch  (as  in  Mr.  Nyren's  process)  is  employed-  For 
this  purpose  the  potatoes  are  well  washed,  and  then  reduced  into  a  fine  pulp  by  rasp- 
ing, grinding,  or  other  suitable  means;  such  pulp  is  then  washed  two  or  three  times, 
by  placing  it  in  water  and  well  stirring  it  therein,  then  permitting  the  pulp  to  subside, 
and  running  off  the  water.  The  pulp  thus  obtained  is  next  placed  in  an  open  vessel 
of  lead,  or  wood  lined  with  lead,  with  as  much  water  as  will  allow  of  the  mixture 
being  boiled  freely,  by  means  of  steam  passed  through  leaden  pipes  placed  therein. 
Into  the  mixture  of  puip  and  water,  about  2  percent  by  weight  (of  the  potatoes  em- 
ployed) of  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  stirred  in,  which  will  be  at  the  rate  of  from  8  to  10 
per  cent  of  acid  on  the  quantity  of  farina  contained  in  the  potatoes ;  tfio  whole  is  now 
to  be  boiled  for  some  hours,  until  the  pulp  of  the  potatoes  is  converted  into  saccharine 
matter,  the  completion  of  this  process  being  readily  ascertained  by  applying  a  drop  of 
tincture  of  iodine  to  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  liquor  placed  on  the  surface  of  a  piece  of 

floss,  when,  if  there  be  any  farina  remaining  unconverted,  a  purple  colour  will  be  pro- 
need.  The  saccharine  product  thus  obtained  is  then  filtered  through  a  horse-hair  cloth, 
after  which  it  is  carefully  evaporated  in  any  convenient  vessel,  until  a  gallon  of  it  weighs 
about  14  or  144  lbs. ;  it  is  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  employed  iu  the  manufac- 
ture of  oxalic  acid,  by  the  application  of  nitric  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  operating  from 
sugar  or  treacle.  Horse-chesnuts,  deprived  of  their  outer  shells,  are  also  applicable  to 
the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid,  when  treated  in  the  way  above  described  for  potatoes. 

Instead  of  operating  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  farina  of  potatoes  and  of  chesnuts  may 
be  treated  with  diastase,  and  converted  into  a  liquor  similar  to  that  obtained  after 
evaporation  from  the  farina  and  sulphuric  acid  before  mentioned,  using  about  the  same 
proportion  of  diastase  as  before  directed  for  sulphuric  acid.'  In  this  case  the  liquor  is 
made  of  the  required  strength  at  once,  and  the  processes  of  filtration  and  evaporation 
are  rendered  unnecessary. 

The  apparatus  required  in  the  conversion  of  the  saccharine  matter  (whether  of  cane 
sugar  or  formed  of  starch  in  the  way  above  mentioned)  into  oxalic  acid  is  very  simple. 
Usually  earthenware  jars  of  about  2  gallons'  capacity  are  employed,  which,  when 
charged  with  nitric  acid  and  the  saccharine  material  used,  are  placed  in  water-baths 
capable  of  holding  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  jars.  These  baths  are  constructed  of 
brick  and  lined  with  lead,  and  ate  heated  by  means  of  steam  passed  through  coils  of 
lead  pipe  placed  therein. 

Instead  of  earthenware  jars,  vessels  of  lead,  or  of  wood  lined  with  lead,  may  be  en* 
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ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid.  For  this  purpose  square  open  vessels,  8  ft 
•quart  and  3  ft  deep,  are  a  convenient  size,  the  liquor  being  heated  by  means  of  steam 
pined  through  a  coil  of  lead  pipe.  A  coil  of  about  48  ft  of  one-inch  pipe  in  a  vessel 
of  the  size  above  mentioned,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  liquor  at  the  required  temperature. 
In  using  these  vessels,  the  liquor  [whatever  it  may  be  J  to  be  converted  into  oxalic  acid 
it  put  into  them  together  with  the  acid  employed,  and  heated  until  the  required  decom- 
position is  effected.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  or  by  a  cock  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  into  shallow  leaden  vessels,  or  wooden  vessels  lined  with  lead, 
to  esol  and  crystallise,  and  the  mother  waters  are  drawn  off  from  the  crystals,  and 
used  in  the  next  operation. 

When  the  manufacture  of  this  acid  is  conducted  in  large  vessels,  as  above  mentioned, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  nitric  acid  may  be  less  than  when  the  earthenware  jars  are 
wed.  From  1*200  to  1*270  are  about  the  limits  of  the  range  allowed  for  the  gravity 
of  the  acid.  As  regards  the  temperatures  of  the  baths,  this  should  be  maintained  at 
or  about  125°  Fahr.  Whilst  the  operation  is  in  progress,  the  active  evolution  of  gas, 
without  the  appearance  of  red  fumes,  and  the  emission  of  a  peculiar  smell,  slightly 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  nitric  oxide,  are  amongst  the  signs  that  every  thing  is  in 

God  working  condition.  The  judicious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  is  found  to  contri- 
te to  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  produced.  The  product  of  acid  from 
a  given  quantity  of  sugar  has  been  much  understated  by  chemical  writers:  this  has 
most  probably  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  boiling  the  sugar  with  strong  nitric 
ecid,  by  which  means  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  becomes  converted,  as  soon  as 
formed,  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  actual  product  of  oxalic  acid  ob- 
tained represents  only  about  one-half  of  the  sugar  employed,  and  therefore  not  above 
one-half  the  quantity  which  should  have  been  obtained.  Thus  we  find  it  stated,  that 
from  50  to  do  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid  are  obtainable  from  100  lbs.  of  good  sugar,  whereas  the 
quantity  actually  obtained  in  practice  is  from  125  to  180  Iba  Treacle  of  course  gives  a 
mailer  product;  100  lbs.  of  fair  quality  yielding  from  105  to  110  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  mother  liquor  having  been  poured  off,  the  crystals  of  acid  obtained  are  thrown 
on  drainers  and  washed,  then  carefully  dried  in  a  suitable  stove.  The  mother  liquors, 
when  treated  with  a  fresh  supply  of  nitric  acid  and  treacle,  are  ready  for  a  further 
operation. 

About  4|  cwta  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  2T  cwte.  of  sulphuric  acid*  are  used  to  furnish 
the  nitric  acid  required  to  convert  1  cwt  of  good  sugar  into  oxalic  acid. 

Mr.  Jullion  has  patented  a  process  for  the  conversion  of  formic  acid  into  oxalic  acid. 
For  this  purpose,  formic  acid  is  saturated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  then 
bslf  the  quantity  of  caustic  potash  required  for  saturation  is  added  to  the  above 
mixture;  the  whole  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  to  560°  Fahr.  By  this 
process,  the  formic  acid  is  decomposed,  and  oxalate  of  potash  formed.  Caustic  soda 
may  also  be  employed  instead  of  caustic  potash. 

The  oxalate  of  potash  or  of  soda  thus  obtained  is  then  treated  with  Bulphuret  of 
barium,  hydrate  of  baryta,  or  any  soluble  salt  of  baryta,  whereby  an  oxalate  of  baryta 
is  precipitated,  from  whence  pure  oxalic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

Another  mode  of  obtaining  oxalic  acid  is  by  the  process  patented  by  Dr.  >Viltoo 
Turner,  who  directs  the  uric  acid  obtained  from  guano  to  be  treated  with  peroxide  of 
lesd  or  manganese  suspended  in  water,  at  a  boiling  temperature,  by  which  means  it  will 
he  decomposed  into  oxalic  acid,  allantoin,  urea.  The  oxalic  acid  forms  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  lead  or  manganese.  The  lead  process  is  as  follows :  A  known 
weight  of  uric  acid  is  placed  in*  an  open  cylindrical  iron  vessel,  capable  of  holding  two 
pounds  of  water  for  every  pound  of  the  acid,  and  adapted  to  boil  by  steam.  A  clear 
saturated  solution  of  lime  water  is  then  added,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  heated,  and  in  brisk 
ebullition,  the  peroxide  of  lead  is  added  in  successive  portions,  as  long  as  it  is  observed 
to  be  whitened  by  the  boiling  liquid.  The  whitish  powder  thus  obtained  is  oxalate  of 
lead-  About  240  lba  of  peroxide  of  lead  are  required  for  each  168  lbs.  of  uric  acid 
employed.  The  supernatant  liquor  is  next  drawn  off,  and  the  oxalate  of  lead  washed 
with  clear  water ;  this  is  then  boiled  with  dilute  muriatic  acid  [equal  parte  of  acid  and 
water}  by  means  of  which  oxalic  acid  is  obtained  in  solution,  which  is  evaporated  and 
erystailiaed,  whilst  muriate  of  lead  remains  as  the  precipitate. 

The  allantoin  is  also  decomposed  into  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia  by  boiling  it  with 
caustic  alkali  The  former  unites  with  the  alkali  used,  while  the  ammonia  passes  over, 
ssd  may  be  collected  as  liquid  ammonia ;  the  oxalic  acid  thus  generated  may  be 
obtained  as  oxalate  of  potash,  if  potash  be  the  alkali  employed,  or  as  oxalic  aoid  if 
baryta  be  need,  by  decomposing  the  latter  oxalate  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  this 
case,  the  oxalate  of  baryta  maybe  treated  in  thejway  previously  described  for  oxalate 
of  lead.    This  process  is  delusive. 

As  regards  these  various  methods  for  obtaining  oxalic  acid,  their  employment  will 
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of  course  always  be  a  question  of  £.  *.  <£,  the  economy  of  many  operations  of  manu- 
facturing chemistry  being  often  dependent  upon  their  adaptation  to  the  requirements 
or  purposes  of  particular  manufactures,  in  connection  with  other  branches  or  manniae- 
ture  carried  on  by  them. 

The  low  price  at  which  treacle  and  sugar  are  now  obtainable  is  much  in  favour  of 
their  use  in  this  manufacture.  The  chief  point,  however,  to  which  attention  most  be 
directed,  in  order  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  of  this  article,  is  in  economizing  the 
nitric  acid  used. 

In  speaking  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  sugar,  it  was  observed  that  carbonic 
acid  was  produced,  and  that  it  passes  off  with  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  also  set  at 
liberty.  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  in  this  case,  proves  a  great  obstacle  in  the 
reconversion  of  nitric  oxide  into  nitric  acid,  preventing  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  with  the  nitric  oxide.  Various  processes  have  been  from  time  to  time  suggested  to 
effect  this  economy  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid:  amongst  these,  the  following 
may  more  particularly  be  noticed  :— 

In  1846,  Mr.  Jullion  patented  a  method  of  converting  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  given 
off  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid,  into  nitrous  and  nitric  acids.  For  this  purpose, 
he  uses  a  "generating  vessel,"  which  is  a  vessel  something  like  a  Woulfes'  bottle,  only 
having  a  moveable  top  fitting  air-tight,  and  capable  of  holding  about  100  gallons.  The 
materials  to  form  the  oxalic  acid  are  introduced;  and  the  vessel  heated  by  a  water-bath 
(by  steam  or  other  convenient  means),  which  surrounds  the  vessel ;  a  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  is  then  added,  and  air  or  oxygen  is  forced  in  through  a  pipe  inserted  in  the  top. 
The  oxygen,  coming  in  contact  with  the  evolved  oxides  of  nitrogen,  immediately  con- 
verts a  portion  into  nitrous  and  hyponitrous  acids,  which  are  partly  again  absorbed  by 
the  fluid:  in  the  vessel ;  another  portion  passes  off  by  a  pipe  inserted  in  the  upper  port  of 
the  vessel,  which  pipe  passes  through  a  furnace.  This  part  in  the  furnace  is  a  little 
enlarged,  and  is  heated  from  600°  to  900°  Fahr. ;  this  part  of  the  pipe  or  tube  contains 
spongy  platinum,  or  other  similar  substances ;  the  gases,  in  coming  in  contact  with  the 
heated  platinum,  combine  to  form  nitric  acid,  which  is  afterwards  condensed  in  vessels 
arranged  as  usual  in  the  manufacture  of  this  acid.  Instead  of  platinum  a  close  vessel 
containing  water  maybe  used,  which  decomposes  hyponitrous  and  nitrous  acids,  giving 
rise  to  nitric  acid.  This  principle  is  applied  in  the  following  ways : — the  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  as  evolved  from  the  liquor  in  the  decomposing  vessel  coming  in  contact  with 
oxygen,  are  converted  into  hyponitrous  and  nitrous  acids,  which,  upon  being  mingled 
with  steam,  are  decomposed  into  nitric  acid  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen;  or  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  may  be  obviated,  by  using  heated  air  or  oxygen  in  the  decomposing 
vessels,  by  which  means  moisture  will  be  furnished  from  the  liquor ;  the  amount  of 
evaporation  thus  caused  will  also  prevent  an  inconvenient  increase  of  the  mother-liquor. 
The  compounds  thus  formed,  wnen  passed  through  suitable  condensers,  will,  if  the 
supply  of  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen  has  been  in  excess,  be  all  or  nearly  all  condensed 
into  nitric  acid. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  Crane  and  Jullion's  continuous  method  of  manu- 
facturing oxalic  acid  and  nitric  acid  at  one  process: — the  oxalic  aoid  mother-liquor  of 
a  previous  process  is  placed  in  a  close  or  covered  vessel,  termed  a  "generator,"  formed 
of  slate ;  nitric  acid  and  syrup  in  the  usual  proportions  employed  for  such  quantity  of 
mother-liquor  are  also  placed  separately  in  feeding  vessels,  over  the  "  generator;"  heat 
is  then  applied  to  the  mother-liquor,  and  the  temperature  raised  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  180°  or  200°  Fahr.  Streams  of  nitric  acid  and  syrup  are  then  caused  to  flow  into 
the  generator  by  means  of  suitable  stop-cocks  and  funnel-pipes,  in  such  a  quantity  that 
the  delivery  of  the  whole  shall  occupy  about  18  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
theprocess  will  be  completed. 

The  gases  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  materials  so  supplied  pass  off 
through  an  eduction  pipe  in  the  top  of  the  generator,  into  a  receiver,  into  which  a  stream 
of  chlorine  is  introduced  (from  a  chlorine  generator)  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  of 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen  into  nitric  acid.  A  portion  of  water  in  the  receiver  is  decom- 
posed, its  oxygen  combining  with  the  oxide  of  nitrogen  to  form  nitric  acid,  whilst  its 
hydrogen  combines  with  the  chlorine  to  form  hydrochloric  acid.  These  mixed  vapours 
pass  over  into  suitable  condensing  vessels  placed  to  receive  them.  The  whole  of  the 
nitric  acid  and  syrup  having  been  run  in,  and  the  liberation  of  the  gases  or  oxides  of 
nitrogen  having  ceased,  the  oxalic  acid  liquor  is  drawn  off  from  the  generator  and 
crystallised. 

Messrs.  MDougall  and  Rawson  have  patented  a  method  of  recovering  the  vapours 
which  pass  off  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid.  To  effect  this,  they  direct  the 
employment  of  a  series  of  vessels  containing  water,  into  the  first  of  which  the  nitrous 
gas  or  fumes  are  passed,  through  a  tube  dipping  below  the  surface  of  the  vessel ;  air  is 
also  admitted,  which  mixes  with  the  gas  bubbling  up  through  the  water.  Attached  to 
the  last  vessel  of  the  series  is  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  mixture  of 
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nitron*  gas  and  air  are  drawn  through  this  series  of  vessels,  each  containing  a  tube  dip- 
ping into  the  liquid,  and  another  tube  or  pipe  attached  to  its  top  to  connect  it  with  the 
next  vessel.  The  nitrons  gas  thus  passing  alternately  into  air  and  water,  becomes 
converted  into  nitric  acid.  In  this  process,  the  following  reaction  is  said  to  take 
place : — 

On  3  N  04  being  passed  into  water  of  the  temperature  of  100°  Fahr.,  or  upwards, 
2NOi+NO|  result,  the  2  N  Oft ,  two  atoms  of  nitric  acid,  remain  in  solution,  whilst 
the  N  Q»  which  is  an  incondensable  gas,  bubbles  through  the  liquid,  and  unites  with 
the  air  in  the  vessel  above  the  liquid ;  it  immediately  takes  two  atoms  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  becomes  N  0«  which  passing  through  the  liquid  becomes  nitric  acid 
and  nitrons  gas,  as  before,  and  thus  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nitrous  fumes  or  gas  are 
reconverted  into  nitric  acid. 

In  Eearnot'e  patented  process  for  recovering  the  nitric  acid,  he  fills  his  regenerating 
vessels  with  a  porous  substance,  such  as  pumice-etone,  supplying  the  oxygen  by  a 
blowing  machine,  a  flow  of  steam  being  brought  from  a  boiler. 
^  RatumaU  of  the  Process  for  Oxalic  Acid, — As  no  accurate  account  of  the  decomposi- 
tion which  ensues  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid  has  yet  been  published,  that  I  am 
aware  o£  the  following  experiments  may  tend  perhaps  to  draw  attention  to  this  subject 

The  apparatus  employed  consisted  of  a  large  glass  retort,  placed  in  a  water-bath, 
and  luted  to  a  tubulated  receiver  from  the  opening  in  which  a  tube  passed  into  a  two- 
necked  bottle  containing  a  solution  of  ammonia;  this  bottle  was  connected  by  a  tube 
with  another  of  the  same  size  and  form  containing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime,  from 
which  an  exit  tube  passed  which  dipped  under  water,  and  allowed  the  escape  of  the 
incondensable  gaseous  matter. 

The  temperature  of  the  water-bath  was  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible  at  126° 
Fahr.  for  forty-eight  hours  in  each  experiment,  after  which  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
waa  set  aside  for  two  days  to  crystallise.  The  crystals  were  allowed  to  effloresce  in  a 
drying  stove,  so  as  to  remove  all  excess  of  nitric  acid ;  they  were  then  dissolved,  re- 
erjatailixed,  dried  and  weighed. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  was  determined  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  ammonia, 
and  nitrate  of  lime  after  each  experiment,  allowing  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  settle  for 
fonr-and-twenty  hours,  after  which  it  was  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  sugar 
employed  was  the  best  refined  white,  and  it  lost  nothing  in  weight  by  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  a  temperature  of  212°.  The  nitric  acid  was  pure,  and  of  specific  gravity 
1-245  at  60* ;  it  contained  as  nearly  as  possible  one  third  of  its  weight  of  dry  acid, 
sa  was  proved  by  the  amount  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  which  it  neutralized.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  eight  experiments,  showing  the  amount  of  sugar 
and  dilute  nitric  acid  employed,  and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  ana  carbonic  acids  pro- 
duced ;  the  liquor  from  the  receiver  and  the  mother  liquor  of  each  experiment  being 
added  to  the  one  following. 


Employed. 

Obtained. 

Sugar  in  Ounces. 

Dil.  Nitric  Acid  in 

Oxalic  Acid  in 

Carbonic  Add  In 

Ounces. 

Ounce*. 

Ounces. 

1. 

28 

184 

m 

20* 

2. 

28 

184 

82* 

22* 

8. 

28 

184 

80 

21 

4. 

28 

184 

29+ 

21* 

6. 

28 

184 

81* 

22 

6. 

28 

184 

80* 

21 

7. 

28 

184 

80* 

21* 

8. 

28 

184 

2)1 

21* 

A  large  quantify  of  mother  liquor  remained,  from  which  no  crystals  were  attempted 
to  be  obtained,  as  these  may  be  set  against  the  small  produce  of  experiment  No.  1.  If 
then  we  omit  that  experiment  altogether,  we  shall  have  an  average  of  the  seven  fol- 
lowing, showing  that  106  of  sugar  and  1288  of  diluted  nitric  acid  have  produced 
214*  of  oxalic  acid,  and  150*  of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  the  proportion  of  carbon  in 
the  oxalic  acid  obtained  almost  exactly  equals  that  in  the  carbonic  acid,  and  that  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  in  the  way  described,  one  half  of  the  carbon  of  any  given 
Quantity  of  sugar  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and  the  other  half  into  carbonic  acid. 
I  have  made  many  experiments  with  nitric  acid  of  various  densities  and  at  various 
temperatures,  but  without  obtaining  in  any  instance  so  large  a  produce  of  oxalic  acid, 
aa  with  acid  of  the  strength  indicated.  When  strong  acid  is  employed,  the  tempera- 
ture rises  too  high,  and  a  quantity  of  formic  acid  is  occasionally  produced,  which  distils 
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over  into  the  receiver  end  materially  diminishes  the  produce  of  oxalic  acid.  From 
these  experiments  it  would  appear  that  no  more  than  124  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid  «an  be  ob- 
tained from  1  cwt.  of  sugar.  This  I  am  aware  is  much  below  the  quantity  generally 
supposed  to  be  produced  on  the  large  scale,  and  which  is  stated  to  vary  from  135  to 
140  lbs.  for  the  cwt  of  sugar;  such  acid  is,  however,  contaminated  with  nitric  acid 
and  mother  liquor,  and  is  moreover  decidedly  damp,  as  shown  by  the  manner  in  'which 
the  crystals  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle  in  which  they  are  contained ;  some  allow- 
ance must  also  be  made  for  the  tendency  to, exaggeration  which  prevails  in  our  manu- 
factories. These  proportions  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  employed  in  practice  bj 
oxalic  acid  makers,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  loss  of  nitric  acid  incidental  to 
their  mode  of  manufacture.  The  following  is  the  general  proportion  of  raateriala  em- 
ployed : — 

Sugar  -  -  -  -  -        112  lbs. 

Nitrate  of  potash        ..-.--        mo  lbs. 

Sulphuric  acid  ......        £80  lba. 

which  are  said  to  produce  185  lba  of  oxalic  acid  and  490  lba  of  sulphate  of  potash 
or  sal-enixen. 

Experiment  has  proved  to  me  that  the  first  change  produced  is  to  convert  the  cane 
sugar  into  grape  sugar ;  and  as  the  first  portions  of  gas  evolved  consist  almost  entirely 
of  nitric  oxide  with  little  or  no  carbonic  acid,  it  is  clear  that  some  compound  ie  gene- 
rated in  the  commencement  of  this  process,  which  contains  the  elements  of  sugar  united 
to  an  excess  of  oxygen:  the  following  diagram  must  therefore  be  looked  on  as  merely 
explanatory  of  the  ultimate  change. 

Of  this,  at  least,  I  am  sure  that  in  some  hundreds  of  attempts  conducted  on  a  pretty 
large  scale,  I  have  never  once  exceeded  the  amount  here  stated  (124  lba),  when  the 
acid  was  properly  purified  and  freed  from  adhering  moisture.  The  following  diagram, 
in  my  opinion,  represents  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  decomposition  which  ensues  in 
this  manufacture,  although  other  substances  are  unquestionably  produced  in  the  first 
instance — Lewi*  Thompton. 

Malerials  employed.     ^  Atoms.  Products. 

6      6  Carbonic  acid. 


Common  sugar, 
atom   -        *        1  Hydrogen 


Nitric  acid,  7 
atoms 


(Carbon  - 
■ 
Oxygen 


2  Water. 


7  Deutoxide  of  Nitrogen. 


8  Crystallized  oxalic  acid. 

OXICHLORIDE  OF  LEAD.  A  white  pigment  patented  by  Mr.  Hugh  Lee  Pattin- 
son  of  Newcastle,  which  he  prepares  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lead  in* 
hot  water  with  pure  lime  water,  in  equal  measures;  the  mixture  being  made  with 
agitation.  As  the  operation  of  mixing  the  lime  water,  and  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
lead,  requires  to  be  performed  in  an  instantaneous  meaner,  the  patentee  prefers  to  em- 
ploy for  this  purpose  two  tumbling  boxes  of  about  16  feet  cubic  capacity,  which  are 
charged  with  the  two  liquids,  and  simultaneously  upset  into  a  cistern  in  which  oxi- 
ohlonde  of  lead  is  instantaneously  formed,  and  from  which  the  mixture  flows  into  other 
cisterns,  where  the  oxichloride  subsides.  This  white  pigment  consists  of  one  atom  of 
chloride  of  lead  and  one  atom  oxide  of  lead,  with  or  without  an  atom  of  water. 

OXIDES,  are  neutral  compounds,  containing  oxygen  in  equivalent  proportion. 

OXLSELS,  are  salts,  consisting  of  oxigenated  acids  and  oxides,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  haloskls,  which  are  salts  consisting  of  one  of  the  archaeal  elements :  such  as 
chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  Ac.,  combined  with  metals.    See  Salt. 

OXIGEN  (Oxigkne,  Fr.;  Bauer itoff.  Germ.);  can  be  examined  only  in  the  gaseous 
form,  and  is  most  conveniently  obtained  pure  by  exposing  chlorate  of  potash,  or  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  in  a  glass  retort,  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp ;  100  grains  of  the  salt 
yield  115  cubic  inches  of  gaa  One  pound  of  nitre,  ignited  in  an  iron  retort,  gives  out 
about  1200  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  mixed  with  a  little  nitrogen.  The  peroxide  of 
manganese  alone,  or  mixed  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potash,  also  affords  it,  either  by 
ignition  alone  in  an  iron  or  earthen  retort,  or  by  a  lamp  heat  in  a  glass  retort,  when 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  Oxygen  is  void  of  taste,  colour,  and  smell.  It  possesses 
all  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  atmosphere.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*1 026  com- 
pared to  air  1*0000 ;  whence  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  33*85  grains.  Combustibles, 
even  iron  and  diamonds,  once  kindled,  burn  in  it  most  splendidly.  It  forms  21  parts 
in  100  by  volume  of  air,  being  the  constituent  essential  to  the  atmospheric  functions 
of  supporting  animal  and  vegetable  life,  as  well  as  flame.    3  parts  of  bichromate  of 
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potash  in  powder,  with  4  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  when  heated,  afford  oxygen  gas 


The  full  development  of  this  subject  in  its  multifarious  relations  will  be  discussed  in 
my  forthcoming  new  system  of  chemistry. 

OxYOBXATsn-MuEUTici  and  Oxymubiatio,  are  the  names  originally  given  by  tho 
French  chemists,  from  false  theoretical  notions,  to  chlorine,  whicn  Sir  H.  Davy  proved 
to  be  an  undeeomposed  substance. 

Oxyoen  in  the  atmosphere,  method  of  determining  the  amount  thereof.  When  some  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash  is  conveyed  into  a  tube  filled  -with  mercury,  and  then  a  solution  of 
pyrogaUio  acid,  the  liquids  mix  without  any  alteration ;  but  if  now  a  bubble  of  oxy- 
—  or  of  air  be  passed  into  the  tube,  the  liquid  acquires  a  blackish  red  or  nearly 
k  colour,  and  the  oxygen  is  as  rapidly  absorbed  as  carbonic  acid  by  caustic  potash. 


geno 

black 


Tne  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is  absorbed  under  these  circumstances  by  1  part  by 
'weight  of  pyrogaUio  acid  is  enormous.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Dobereiner, 
X  gramme  of  pyrogallie  acid  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  absorbs  0*88  gramme  or  260 
emu  centim.  of  oxygen ;  this  is  more  than  the  quantity  absorbed  by  1  part  in  weight  of 
■odium  on  its  conversion  into  oxide,  which  only  amounts  to  236  cub.  centim.  In  one 
enperiment,  which  was  made  with  especial  care,  a  solution  of  1  gramme  pyrogallie 
eseid  in  caustic  potash  (K  O,  AqX  in  order  to  pass  into  neutral  carbonate,  absorbs  at 
S3*  F.  192  cub.  centim.  carbonic  acid,  the  absorbent  capability  of  pyrogaUio  acid  for 
oxygen,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  less  than  that  of  potash  for  carbonic  acid.  The  follow- 
in*  results,  which  were  obtained  with  atmospheric  air,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  accuracy 
which  is  obtained  by  this  method : 


of  Air  after 
aoftaeCeuatic  Pot- 


Iolro-  Docreeeo 


m  Volume  after 
Inirodoctioft  of  Pyrogallie 
Acid. 


Per  cent,  in  Volume  of 
Oxygen. 


L 

2. 

a. 

4.  . 

5. 

6. 

7. 

6. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


221-5 

201-0 
193*0 
210-0 
204-5 
196-0 
200-0 
200-0 
200-0 
286-0 
268-0 


46*6 
42-0 
40*6 
44-0 
42-6 
40-8 
41*8 
41-6 
41-6 
49-0 
64-0 


20*99 

20*89 

21-08, 

20-96 

20*77 

20-92 

20-90 

20-80 

20-76 

20<T6 

20*98 


With  the  expired  air  of  different  persons  the  following  results  were  obtained,  some 
with  gallic,  others  with  pyrogallie  acid : — 


Wo 

Air. 

Doereeee   m  Volume 
by  Solution  of  Pot- 
een. 

Deereeee    ia    Volume 
by  Gallic  or   Pyro- 
gallic  Acid. 

Volume  of  Nitrogen. 

L 

n. 
in. 

IV. 

220-0 
221-6 
200-0 
194-0 

9-0 

9-0 

11-0 

10-0 

86-0 
860 
30-0 
29-0 

175-0 
176-5 
158-2 
155-0 

Consequently,  the  corresponding  air  in  the  experiments  contains:— 

L  IL  m.  IV. 

Carbonic  add      -        -        -    4-09  4-06  55  5*41 

Oxvgen        ....  16-86  16-84  15-0  14-95 

Kitrogen      -  -        -19-66  79*28  791  791K> 

These  analyses  have  only  been  made  to  test  the  method,  and  have  no  value  in  a 

physiolofl-ical  point  of  view. 

The  following  was  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  above  mentioned  analyses :— J The 
air  in  which  the  amount  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  was  to  be  determined,  was  measured 
in  graduated  tubes  over  mercury.  The  tubes  would  contain  about  80  cubic  centim., 
each  cubic  centim  divided  into  5  parts ;  they  were  filled  {  with  the  air,  the  quantity 
read  off,  and  now  M  to  »  of  its  volume  of  solution  of  potash  of  1*4  sp.  gr.  (one  part  dry 
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hydrate  of  potash  to  two  parts  water),  introduced  by  means  of  the  common  pipette  with 
curved  point:  by  quickly  moving  up  and  down  the  tubes  in  the  mercury,  the  solution 
of  potash  is  spread  over  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  tubes;  and  when  no  further 
decrease  of  space  is  perceptible,  the  decrease  of  volume  is  read  otf. 

When  the  air  has  been  previously  dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  decrease 
in  volume  accurately  furnishes  the  amount  of  cariionic  acid  in  the  air;  but  if  it  were 
moist,  the  determination  has  an  error  attached  to  it,  which  is  owing  to  the  absorption 
of  the  aqueous  vaponr  by  the  strong  solution  of  potash, 

After  the  carbouic  acid  has  been  determined,  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  containing 
one  gramme  of  acid  in  5  to  6  cub.  centim.  water,  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  second 
pipette  into,  the  same  tube,  and  amounting  to  about  half  the  volume  of  the  solution  of 
potash.  The  same  plan  is  adopted  as  in  the  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid,  that  is 
to  say,  the  mixed  liquids  are  well  shaken  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube,  and  when 
no  further  absorption  is  perceptible,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  is  measured  off. 

By  mixing  the  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  with  the  potash,  the  latter  is  diluted,  and 
an  error  arises  from  the  diminution  of  its  tension ;  but  this  appears  to  be  so  exceedingly 
small,  that  it  is  not  determinable;  at  the  same  time,  it  may  easily  be  avoided,  i£  after 
the  absorption  of  the  oxygen,  a  piece  of  solid  hydrate  of  potash,  corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  is  introduced,  and  its  solution  awaited. 

Ordinary  gallic  acid  may  be  employed  instead  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  with  the  same 
result;  but  its  employment  has  this  inconvenience,  that  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen 
requires  a  much  longer  time,  at  least  1±  to  2  hours,  instead  of  as  many  minutes. 
Owing  to  the  sparing  solubility  of  gallic  acid  in  water,  it  must  be  previously  converted 
into  gallate  of  potash,  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  which  is  employed.  When  this 
liquid  is  neutral,  or  contains  a  very  slight  excess  of  acid,  it  does  not  experience  any 
alteration  in  the  air.  Its  property  of  absorbing  oxygen  only  becomes  active  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  alkali 

When  the  gallic  acid  has  been  mixed  with  the  caustic  potash  in  the  tube,  the  liquid  on 
coming  into  contact  with  air  containing  oxygen,  assumes  a  dark  red  colour;  thin  layers 
acquire  almost  a  blood-red  colour,  which  after  a  time  passes  into  brown.  By  the  pro- 
duction of  this  blood-red  colour  in  the  liquid,  which  moistens  the  sides  of  the  tube  on 
agitation,  the  progress  of  the  absorption  can  be  very  distinctly  traced ;  when  this  colour- 
ing is  no  longer  exhibited,  the  operation  is  complete.  Witn  respect  to  the  absorbent 
capacity  of  gallic  acid  for  oxygen,  it  is  known,  from  the  experiments  of  Chevreul,  that 
1  gramme  of  gallic  acid  dissolved  in  strong  potash  absorbs  290  cub.  centim.,  or  nearly 
0*417  gramme  oxygen.    In  this  respect  it  is  in  nowise  inferior  to  pyrogallic  acid. 

Dr.  Stenhouse  has  described  a  most  excellent  method  for  preparing  pyrogallic  acid. 
He  obtained,  by  sublimation  from  the  dry  aqueous  extract  of  the  gall  mite,  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  benzoic  acid  is  prepared  from  benzoin  resin,  above  10  per  cent 
in  sublimed  acid  of  the  weight  of  the  extract  When  those  who  are  engaged  in  pho- 
tography have  become  convinced  that  in  many  cases  pyrogallic  acid  is  preferable  to 
gallic  acid,  the  increased  demand  for  this  acid  will  render  its  preparation  still  more 
productive.* 

The  principal  error  in  the  above  eudiometrical  process,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  got 
rid  o£  is  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  accurately  reading  off  and  determining  the 
volume  of  the  air,  and  its  decrease  from  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  of  the 
oxygen,  owing  to  the  adhesion  of  the  liquid  to  the  Bides  of  the  tubes,  This  error 
becomes  smaller  when  the  precaution  is  adopted  of  using  nearly  the  same  volume  of 
air  for  each  analysis ;  but  though  this  method  admits  of  perfectly  trustworthy  deter- 
minations in  comparative  analyses,  it  will  not  supersede  the  processes  of  MM.  Dumas 
and  Boussingault,  or  that  of  MM.  Regnault  and  Reisit,  or  that  of  M.  Bunsen  for  abso- 
lute determinations. 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  that  the  process  described  is  only  an  application  of 
the  beautiful  observations  made  by  Chevreul  and  Dobereiner  on  gallic  and  pyrogallic 
acids,  and  that  the  merit  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  these  illustrious  individuals. 

p. 

PACKFONG,  is  the  Chinese  name  of  the  alloy  called  white  copper,  or  German 
silver. 

PACO,  or  PACOS,  is  the  Peruvian  name  of  an  earthy-looking  ore,  which  con* 
lists  of  brown  oxide  of  iron,  with  imperceptible  particles  of  native  silver  disseminated 
through  it 

•  By  the  dry  distillation  of  so-called  Chines*  fills,  in  small  retorts  capable  of  holding  from  5  to  0  ox. 
In  coarse  fraf menu,  a  rery  concentrated  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  obtained,  which,  evaporated  on 
the  water  bath,  yields  of  brown  crystalline  pyrogallic  add  nearly  15  per  cent,  of  the  weight  oi  the  falls. 
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PADDING   MACHINE    (Machine   a   jOaquer,  Fr. ;   Klattch,  or   Grundtrnuuchine, 


Germ.),  in  calico-printing,  is  the    apparatus  for 
uniformly  with  any  mordant.    In  Jig.  1024  a  b  c 


imbuing  a  piece  ot  cotton  cloth 
d  represents  in  section  a  cast  iron 
frame,  supporting  two  opposite 
standards  above  m,  in  whose  vertical 
slot  the  gudgeons  a  b9  6f  two  copper 
or  bronze  cylinders  e  r,  run;  the 
gudgeons  of  x  turn  upon  fixed 
brasses  or  plummer  blocks ;  but  the 
'superior  cylinder  r  rests  upon  the 
surface  of  the  under  one,  and  may 
be  pressed  down  upon  it  with 
•X  greater  or  less  force  by  means  of 

I  '•  *  the  weighted  lever  d  t  f  g,  whose 

centre  of  motion  is  at  d,  and  which 
bears  down  upon  the  axle  of  r. 
k  is  the  roller  upon  which  the  pieces 
of  cotton  cloth  intended  to  be  pad- 
ded  are  wound;  several  of  them 
being  stitched  endwise  together. 
They  receive  tension  from  the  ac- 
f.;pn  of  a  weighted  belt  o,  n,  which 
passes  round  a  pulley  n,  upon  the 
end  of  the  roller  k.  The  trough  o, 
which  contains  the  coloring  mat* 
ter  or  mordant,  rests  beneath  the 
cylinder  upon  the  table  l,  or  other 
convenient  support.  About  two  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  there  is  a 
copper  dip-roller  c,  under  which  the  cloth  passes,  after  going  round  the  guide  roller  m. 
Upon  escaping  from  the  trough,  it  is  drawn  over  the  half-round  stretcher-bar  at  i,  grooved 
obliquely  right  and  left,  as  shown  at  w,  whereby  it  acquires  a  diverging  exiensioi 
fhtt  the  middle,  and  enters  with  a  smooth  surface  between  the  two  cylinders  k  f. 
These  are  lapped  round  6  or  7  times  with  cotton  cloth,  to  soften  and  equalize  theii 
pressure.  The  piece  of  goods  glides  obliquely  upwards,  in  contact  with  one  third  of 
the  cylinder  r,  and  is  finally  wound  about  the  uppermost  roller  h.  The  gudgeon  of  H 
revolves  in  the  end  of  the  radius  A,  k,  which  is  jointed  at  fc,  and  moveable  by  a  mortise  at  t 
along  the  quadrantal  arc  towards  /,  as  the  roller  k  becomes  enlarged  by  the  convolutions 
of  the  web.  The  under  cylinder  e  receives  motion  by  a  pulley  or  rigger  upon  its  op- 
posite  end,  from  a  band  connected  with  the  driving-shaft  of  the  printshop.  To  ensure 
perfect  equability  in  the  application  of  the  mordant,  the  goods  are  in  some  works  passed 
twice  through  the  trough ;  the  pressure  being  increased  the  second  time  by  sliding  the 
weight  g  to  the  end  of  the  lever  rf/. 

A  view  of  a  padding  machine  in  connexion  with  the  driving  mechanism  is  given  unda 
Hot  Flue;  see  also  Starching  Machine. 
PAINT.    See  Rouge. 
PAINTS,  GRINDING  OF.    There  are  many  pigments,  such  as  common  orpiment, 
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or  king's  yellow,  and  verdigris,  which  are  strong  poisons;  others  which  are  Terr 
deleterious,  and  occasion  dreadful  maladies,  such  as  white  lead,  red  lead,  chrome  yel- 
low, and  vermillion ;  none  of  which  can  be  safely  ground  by  hand  with  the  slab  and 
muller,  but  should  always  be  triturated  in  a  mill.  The  emanations  of  white  lead 
cause,  first,  that  dangerous  disease  the  coliea  pictonum,  afterwards  paralysis,  or  prema- 
ture decrepitude  and  lingering  death. 

Ftffs.  1025  1026  1027  1028 exhibit  the  construction  of  a  good  color-  mill  m  three  views; 

fig.  1026  being  an  elevation  shown  upon 
the  side  of  the  handle,  or  where  the 
power  is  applied  to  the  shaft; /p.  1026 
a  second  elevation,  taken  upon  the  side 
of  the  line  c,  d,  of  the  plan  or  bird's-eye 
▼iew,  Jig.  1027. 

The  frame-work  a  a  of  the  mill  is 
made  of  wood  or  cast  iron,  strongly 
mortised  or  bolted  together;  and 
strengthened  by  the  two  cross  iron  ban 
b,  p  Fig.  1028  is  a  plan  of  the  mill- 
stones. The  lying  or  nether  millstone  c, 
fig  1026  is  of  cast  iron,  and  is  channelled 
on  its  upper  face  like  corn  millstones.  It 
is  fixed  upon  the  two  iron  bars  b,b; 
but  may  be  preferably  supported  upon 
the  3  points  of  adjustable  screws,  pass- 
ing up  through  bearing-bars.  The 
millstone  c  is  surrounded  by  a  large 
iron  hoop  d,  for  preventing  the  pasty- 
consistenced  color  from  running  over 
the  edge.  It  can  escape  only  by  the 
sluice  hole  e,  fig.  1026  formed  in  the  hoop;  and  is  then  received  in  the  tub  x  placed  be- 
neath. 

The  upper  or  moving  millstone  r,  is  also  made  of  east  iron.  The  dotted  lines  indi- 
cate its  shape.  In  the  centre  it  has  an  aperture  with  ledges  o,  g  ;  there  is  also  a  ledge 
upon  its  outer  circumference,  sufficiently  high  to  confine  the  color  which  may  oc- 
'  casioually  accumulate  upon  its  surface.  An  upright  iron  shaft  H  passes  into  the  turning 
stone,  and  gives  motion  to  it.  A  horizontal  iron  bevel  wheel  k,  fig».  1026,1027  fur 
nished  with  27  wooden  teeth,  is  fixed  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  upright  shaft  h.  A 
similar  bevel  wheel  l,  having  the  same  number  of  teeth,  is  placed  verticidly  upon  the 
horizontal  iron  axis  m,  m,  and  works  into  the  wheel  k.  This  horizontal  axis  m,  m  bears, 
at  one  of  its  ends,  a  handle  or  winch  n,  by  which  the  workman  may  turn  the  millstone 
f  ;  and  on  the  other  end  of  the  same  axis,  the  fly-wheel  o  is  made  fast,  which  serves 
to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  machine.  Upon  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  fly-wheel 
there  is  fixed,  in  like  manner,  a  handle  p,  which  may  serve  upon  occasion,  for  turning 
the  mill.  This  handle  may  be  attached  at  any  convenient  distance  from  the  centre,  by 
means  of  the  slot  and  screw-nut  j. 

The  color  to  be  ground  is  put  into  the  hopper  r,  below  which  the  bucket  s  is  sus- 
pended, for  supplying  the  colo-  uniformly  through  the  orifice  in  the  mi!!stone  o.  A 
cord  or  chain  t,  by  means  of  which  the  bucket  s  is  suspended  at  a  proper  height  for 
pouring  out  the  requisite  quantity  of  color  between  the  stones,  pulls  the  bucket  obliquely, 
and  makes  its  beak  rest  against  the  square  upright  shaft  H.  By  this  means  the  backet 
is  continually  agitated  in  such  a  way  as  to  discharge  more  or  less  color,  according  to  its 
degree  of  inclination.  The  copper  cistern  x,  receives  the  color  successively  as  it  is  ground; 
and,  when  full,  it  may  be  carried  away  by  the  two  handles  z,  z  j  it  may  be  emptied  by  the 
stopcock  y,  without  removing  the  tub. 
PAINTS,  VrTRIFIABLE.  See  Porcelain,  Pottery,  and  Stained  Glass. 
PALLADIUM,  a  rare  metal,  possessed  of  valuable  properties,  was  discovered  in  1803, 
by  Dr.  Wollaslon,  in  native  platinum.  It  constitutes  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  Columbian 
ore,  and  from  \  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  Uralian  ore  of  this  metal ;  occurring  nearly  pure  in 
loose  grains,  of  a  steel-gray  color,  passing  into  silver  White,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  of 
from  11*8  to  12' 14;  also  as  an  alloy  with  gold  in  Brazil,  and  combined  with  selenium  in 
the  Harz  near  Tilkerode.  Into  the  nitro-muriatic  solution  of  native  platinum,  if  a  solu- 
tion of  cyanide  of  mercury  be  poured,  the  pale  yellow  cyanide  of  palladium  will  be  thrown 
down,  which  being  ignited  affords  the  metal.  This  is  the  ingenious  process  of  Dr.  Wol- 
laston.  The  palladium  present  in  the  Brazilian  gold  ore  may  be  readily  separated  ai 
follows :  melt  the  ore  along  with  two  or  three  parts  of  silver,  granulate  the  alloy,  and  di 
gest  it  with  heat  in  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*3.  The  solution  containing  the  silver 
and  palladium,  for  the  gold  does  not  dissolve,  being  treated  with  common  salt  or  muriatic 
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acid,  will  part  with  all  its  silver  in  the  form  of  a  chloride.  The  supernatant  liquor  being 
concentrated  and  neutralized  with  ammonia,  will  yield  a  rose-colored  salt  in  long  silky 
crystals,  the  ammonia-muriate  of  palladium,  which  being  washed  in  ice-cold  water,  and 
ignited,  will  afford  40  per  cent,  of  metal. 

The  metal  obtained  by  this  process  is  purer  than  that  by  the  former ;  and  if  it  be 
faaed  in  a  crucible  along  with  borax,  by  the  heat  of  a  powerful  air-furnace  or  forge,  a 
button  of  malleable  and  ductile  palladium  will  be  produced.  When  a  slip  of  it  is 
heated  to  redness,  it  takes  a  bronze-blue  shade  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  as  the  slip  is 
cooled  more  or  less  slowly ;  but  if  it  be  suddenly  chilled,  as  by  plunging  it  into  water, 
it  resumes  instantly  its  white  lustre.  This  curious  phenomenon  depending  upon  oxydize- 
ment  and  de-oxydizement,  in  different  circumstances,  serves  at  once  to  distinguish  palla- 
dium from  platinum. 

Pure  palladium  resembles  platinum,  but  has  more  of  a  silver  hue ;  when  planished  by 
the  hammer  into  a  cup,  such  as  that  of  M.  Breant,  in  the  museum  of  the  Mint  at  Paris, 
it  la  a  splendid  steel- white  metal,  not  liable,  like  silver,  to  tarnish  in  the  air.  Another  cup 
mode  by  M.  Breant,  weighing  2  lbs.  (1  kilogramme),  was  purchased  by  Charles  X.,  and 
is  oow  in  the  ganU-meutoe  of  the  French  crown.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  metal,  when 
laminated,  is  stated  by  Dr.  Wollaston  at  11*8,  and  by  Vauquelin  at  12*1.  It  melts  at 
from  154P  to  160°  Wedgewood ;  and  does  not  oxydize  at  a  white  heat.  When  a  drop  of 
ire  of  iodine  is  let  fall  upon  the  surface  of  this  metal,  and  dissipated  over  a  lamp 
,  a  black  spot  remains,  which  does  not  happen  with  platinum.  A  slip  of  palladium 
been  used  with  advantage  to  inlay  the  limbs  of  astronomical  instruments,  where 
the  fine  graduated  lines  are  cut,  because  it  is  bright,  and  not  liable  to  alteration,  like 


There  are  a  protoxyde  and  peroxyde  of  palladium.  The  proto-chloride  consists  of  60 
of  metal  and  40  of  chlorine;  the  cyanide,  of  67  of  metal,  and  33  of  cyanogen. 

PALM  OIL  {Huilt  de  palme,  Fr. ;  Palmol,  Germ.),  is  obtained,  in  Guinea  and 
Guyana,  by  expressing,  as  also  by  boiling,  the  fruit  or  the  avoira  elai*.  It  has  an 
orange  color,  a  smell  of  violets,  a  bland  taste,  is  lighter  than  water,  melts  at  84°  Fahr., 
becomes  rancid  and  pale  by  exposure  to  air,  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  consists  of 
69  parts  of  oleine,  and  31  of  stearine,  in  100.  It  is  employed  chiefly  for  making  yellow 
soap.  It  may  be  bleached  by  the  action  of  either  chlorine  or  oxygen  gas,  as  also  by 
that  of  light  and  heat 

Palm  oil  imported  in  1850,  447,797  cwts,,  in  1851,  608,550  cwts, ;  exported  in  1850, 
78,186  cwts.,  in  1861,  114*952  cwts. 

PAPER  CLOTH.  The  preparation  of  this  fabric  is  thus  described  in  the  speci- 
fication of  Mr.  Henry  Chapman's  patent  of  January!  1848.  A  suitable  quantity  of 
canvass,  gauze,  muslin,  calico,  linen,  Ac.,  is  wound  upon  a  roller,  which  is  introduced 
between  the  third  press  felt  of  a  Fourdrinier  paper  machine;  and  between  the  above 
roller  and  the  endless  felt  a  trough  is  introduced,  containing  a  solution  of  gum,  glue, 
Ac,,  with  a  roller  partially  immersed  in  it  Pulp  being  now  allowed  to  flow  upon  the 
endless  wire  wheel  of  the  machine,  paper  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  wheu  the 
endless  sheet  of  paper  has  been  led  through  the  machine,  the  end  of  the  cloth  is 
brought  over  the  upper  part  of  the  roller  in  the  trough,  and  moved  onwards  in  the 
direction  the  paper  is  proceeding.  The  motion  of  the  cloth  causes  the  roller  to  revolve, 
and  the  adhesive  material  carried  upon  its  surface  is  imparted  to  the  cloth,  which  is 
than  laid  upon  the  paper,  as  it  passes  over  the  roller  immediately  preceding  the  third 
or  last  press-roller.  By  passing  between  these  rollers,  the  cloth  and  paper  are  firmly 
united,  and  being  dried  by  the  steam  cylinders,  form  the  compound  fabric  If  required, 
a  paper  surface  may  be  applied  to  the  other  side  of  the  cloth,  by  repeating  the  opera- 
tion. If  the  eloth  be  dressed  with  strong  starch,  the  bath  of  adhesive  solution  may  be 
dispensed  with.    The  following  prescription  is  given  for  making  that  solution  :— 

ftissolve  in  15  parts  of  water,  4  of  soda,  and  combine  with  this  solution,  by  means 
of  neat,  9  parts  of  yellow  rosin;  boil  for  an  hour,  adding  a  little  linseed  oil  to  prevent 
frothing,  and  add  1  part  of  glue  to  the  mixture;  after  which  dilute  the  whole  with  one 
aad  a  half  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  strain  through  flannel.  Thirty  parts  of  this 
composition  sre  to  be  mixed  with  one  part  of  flour-paste,  and  six  parts  of  paper-pulp 
which  mixture  is  to  be  used  warm. 

PAPER  CUTTING.  Mr.  T.  B.  Crompton,  of  Farnworth,  Lancashire,  who  ob» 
tamed  a  patent  in  Kay,  1821,  for  proposing  to  conduct  the  newly  formed  web  of 
paper  in  the  Fourdrinier  machine  over  neated  cylinders,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it 
expeditiously,  in  imitation  of  the  mode  so  long  practised  in  drying  calicoes*  obtained, 
along  with  Enoch  Miller,  another,  in  May,  1828,  for  cutting  the  endless  web  of  paper 
lengthwise,  by  revolving  circular  blades,  fixed  upon  a  roller,  parallel  to  a  cylinder, 
round  which  the  paper  is  lapped,  and  progressively  unwound. 

A  patent  had  been  obtained  two  months  before,  for  certain  improvements  in  cutting 
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paper,  by  Mr.  Edward  Cowper,  consisting  of  a  machine,  with  a  reei  on  which  the 
of  paper  of  very  considerable  length  has  been  previously  wound,  in  tfie  act  of  being  n 
in  a  Fourdrinier's  machine ;  this  web  of  paper  being  of  sufficient  width  to  produce  two, 
three,  or  more  sheets,  when  cut.  / 

The  several  operative  parts  of  the  machine  are  mounted  upon  standards,  or  frame-work 
of  any  convenient  form  or  dimensions,  and  consist  of  travelling  endless  tapes  to  conduct 
the  paper  over  and  under  a  series  of  guide  rollers ;  of  circular  rotatory  cutters  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  web  of  paper  into  strips  equal  to  the  widths  of  the  intended 
sheets ;  and  of  a  saw-edged  knife,  which  is  made  to  slide  horizontally  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  strips  into  such  portions  or  lengths  as  shall  bring  them  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

The  end  of  the  web  of  paper  from  the  reel  a,  Jig  1029  is  first  conducted  up  an  inclined 
plane  6  by  hand ;  it  is  then  taken  hold  of  by  endless  tapes  extended  upon  rollers*  an 
in  Mr.  Cowper's  Punting  Machine,  which  pee.  These  endless  tapes  carry  the  web  of 
paper  to  the  roller  c,  which  is  pressed  against  the  roller  d  by  weighted  levers,  acting 
upon  the  plummer  blocks  that  its  axle  is  mounted  in.  The  second  roller  d  may  be 
either  of  wood  or  metal,  having  several  grooves  formed  round  its  periphery  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  edges  of  the  circular  cutters  4  (see  Caed-cuttino)  mounted 
upon  an  axle  turning  upon  bearings  in  the  standards  or  frame. 

*  In  order  to  allow  the  web  of  paper  to  proceed  smoothly  between  the  two  rollers,  e, 
d,  a  narrow  rib  of  leather  is  placed  round  the  edges  of  one  or  both  of  these  roUen* 


for  the  purpose  of  leaving  a  free  space  between  them,  through  which  the  paper  mar 
pass  without  wrinkling.  * 

From  the  first  roller  c,  the  endless  tapes  conduct  the  paper  over  the  second  4  and 
then  under  a  pressing  roller/  in  which  progress  the  edges  of  the  circular  knives  <\  re- 
volving in  the  grooves  of  the  second  roller  d,  cut  the  web  of  paper  longitudinally  into 
strips  of  such  widths  as  may  be  required,  according  to  the  number  of  the  circular 
cutters  and  distances  between  them. 

The  strips  of  paper  proceed  onward  from  between  the  knife  roller  d  and  pressing  rol- 
ler/, conducted  by  tapes,  until  they  reach  a  fourth  roller  g,  when  they  are  allowed  to  descend, 
and  to  pass  through  the  apparatus  designed  to  cut  them  transversely ;  that  is,  into  sheet 
lengths. 

The  apparatus  for  cutting  the  strips  into  sheets  is  a  sliding  knife,  placed  horizontally 
upon  a  frame  at  h,  which  frame,  with  the  knife  «,  is  moved  to  and  fro  by  a  jointed  rod  L  con- 
nected  to  a  crank  on  the  axle  of  the  pulley  fc.  A  flat  board  or  plate  /  is  fixed  to  the  standard 
frame  in  an  upright  position,  across  the  entire  width  of  the  machine;  and  this  board  or 
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plate  has  a  groove  or  opening  cat  along  it  opposite  to  the  edge  of  the  knife.  The  paper 
descending  from  the  fourth  roller  g  passes  against  the  face  of  this  board,  and  as  the  carriage 
with  the  knife,  advances,  two  small  blocks,  mounted  upon  rods  with  springs  m  m,  come 
against  the  paper,  and  hold  it  tight  to  the  board  or  plate  /,  while  the  edge  of  the  knife  is 
pn>. Tided  forwards  into  the  groove  of  that  board  or  plate,  and  its  sharp  saw-shaped  teeth 
passing  through  the  paper,  cut  one  row  of  sheets  from  the  descending  strips;  which,  on 
the  withdrawing  of  the  blocks,  falls  down,  and  is  collected  on  the  heap  below. 

The  power  for  actuating  this  machine  is  applied  to  the  reverse  end  of  the  axle,  on  which 
the  pulley  At  is  fixed,  and  a  band  n,  n,  n,  n,  passing  from  this  pulley  over  tension  wheels  o, 
drives  the  wheel  9  fixed  to  the  axle  of  the  knife  roller  d ;  hence  this  roller  receives  the 
rotatory  motion  which  causes  it  to  conduct  forward  the  web  of  paper,  but  the  other  rollers 
t  tad/,  are  impelled  solely  by  the  friction  of  contact. 

The  rotation  of  the  crank  on  the  axle  of  fc,  through  the  intervention  of  the  crank-rod  t, 
moves  the  carriage  A,  with  the  knife,  to  and  fro  at  certain  periods,  and  when  the  spring 
blocks  m  come  against  the  grooved  plate  I,  they  slide  their  guide  rods  into  them,  while  the 
knife  advances  to  sever  the  sheets  of  paper.  But  as  sheets  of  different  dimensions  are 
occasionally  required,  the  lengths  of  the  slips  delivered  between  each  return  of  the  knife 
are  to  be  regulated  by  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  k,  which  will  of 
coarse  retard  or  facilitate  the  rotation  of  the  three  conducting  rollers,  c,  rf,/,  and  cause  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  the  paper  to  descend  between  each  movement  of  the  knife  carriage. 

The  groove  of  this  pulley  fc,  which  is  susceptible  of  enlargement,  is  constructed  of 
wedge-formed  blocks  passed  through  its  sides,  and  meeting  each  other  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, 90  that  on  drawing  out  the  wedges  a  short  distance,  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  be- 
comes diminished ;  or  by  pushing  the  wedges  further  in,  the  diameter  is  increased ;  and  a 
tension  wheel  p  being  suspended  in  a  weighted  frame,  keeps  the  band  always  tight. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  the  paper  should  not  continue  descending  while  it  is  held  by  the 
blocks  tn,  m  to  be  cut,  and  yet  that  it  should  be  led  on  progressively  over  the  knife  roller  <f, 
the  fourth  roller  g,  which  hangs  in  a  lever  jf  is  made  to  rise  at  that  time,  so  as  to  take  up 
the  length  of  paper  delivered,  and  to  descend  again  when  the  paper  is  withdrawn.  This 
b  effected  by  a  rod  r,  connected  to  the  crank  on  the  shaft  of  the  aforesaid  roller  k,  and  also 
to  the  under  part  of  the  lever/,  which  lever  hanging  loosely  upon  the  axle  of  the  knife 
roller  d,  as  its  fulcrum,  vibrates  with  the  under  roller  g,  so  as  to  effect  the  object  in  the 
way  described. 

The  patentee  states  that  several  individual  parts  of  this  machine  are  not  new,  and  that 
of  th  ---.---..  -      - 


'  them  are  to  be  found  included  in  the  specifications  of  other  persons,  such  as  the 
circular  cutters  e,  which  are  employed  by  Mr.  Dickinson  (Card-cutting),  and  the  horizon- 
tal cutter  a,  by  Mr.  Hansard ;  he  therefore  claims  only  the  general  arrangement  of  the  parts 
ia  the  form  of  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  paper,  as  the  subject  of  his  invention. 

The  machine  for  cutting  paper  contrived  by  John  Dickinson,  Esq.  of  Nash  Mill 
was  patented  in  January,  1829.    The  paper  is  wound  upon  a  cylindrical  roller  a,  fig.  1080 


„_„  _r„  an  axle,  supported  in  an  iron  frame  or  standard.    From  this  roller  the 

paper  in  iU  breadth  is  extended  over  a  conducting  drum  6,  also  mounted  upon  an  axle 
ia  the  frame  or  standard,  and  after  passing  under  a  small  guide  roller,  it 
through  a  pair  of  drawing  or  feeding  rollers  c,  which  carry  it  into  the  Butting 


Upon  a  table  a,  4,  firmly  fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  building,  there  is  a  series  of  chisel-edged 
knives 4 1,  e,  placed  at  such  distances  apart  as  the  dimensions  of  the  cut  sheets  of  paper  are 
intended  to  be.  These  knives  are  made  fast  to  the  table,  and  against  them  a  series  of 
circular  cutters/,/,/,  mounted  in  a  swinging  frame  g,  g,  are  intended  to  act.    The  length 
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of  paper  oeing  brought  along  the  table  over  the  edges  of  the  knives,  up  to  a  stop  a,  the 
cutlers  are  then  swung  forwards,  and  by  passing  over  the  paper  against  the  stationary 
knives,  the  length  of  paper  becomes  cut  into  three  separate  sheets. 

The  frame  g,gf  which  carries  the  circular  cullers/,  fj"9  hangs  upon  a  very  elevated  axle, 
in  order  that  its  pendulous  swing  may  move  the  cutters  as  nearly  in  a  horizontal  line  as 
possible ;  and  it  is  made  to  vibrate  to  and  fro  by  an  eccentric,  or  crank,  fixed  upon  a 
horizontal  rotatory  shaft  extending  over  the  drum  6,  considerably  above  it,  which  may  be 
driven  by  any  convenient  machinery. 

The  workmen  draw  the  paper  from  between  the  rollers  c,  and  bring  it  up  to  the  stop  &, 
m  the  intervals  between  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  the  swing-cutters. 

The  following  very  ingenious  apparatus  for  cutting  the  paper  web  transversely  into 
any  desired  lengths,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Fourdrinier,  in 
June,  1831,  and  has  since  been  performing  its  duty  well  in  many  establishments. 
Fig.  108 lis  an  elevation,  taken  upon  one  side  ot  the  machine ;  and  fig.  103:4 is  a  longi 

tudinal  section.  0,0,11,^ 
are  four  reels,  each  cover- 
ed with  one  continuous 
sheet  of  paper;  which  reels 
are  supported  upon  bear- 
ings in  the  frame-work 
6,  b,  6.  c,  c,  c,  is  an  end- 
less web  of  fell-cloth  passed 
over  the  rollers  d,d,d,d, 
which  is  kept  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  under  side  of 
the  drum  «,  «,  seen  best  in 
fig.  1032. 

The  several  parallel 
layers  of  paper  to  be  cut, 
being  passed  between  the 
drum  t,  and  the  endless 
felt  c,  will  be  drawn  off 
their  respective  reels,  and 
fed  into  the  machine,  when- 
ever the  driving-band  is  slid 
from  the  loose  to  the  fast 
pulley  upon  the  end  of  the 
main  shaft  /.  But  since 
the  progressive  advance  of 
the  paper-webs  must  be 
arrested  during  the  time  of 
making  the  cross  "  cut 
through  it,  the  following 
apparatus  becomes  neces- 
sary. A  disc  g,  which 
carries  the  pin  or  stud  of  a 
crank  t,  is  made  fast  to  the 
end  of  the  driving  shaft  /. 
This  pin  is  set  in  an  adjust* 
able  sliding  piece,  which 
may  be  confined  by  a  screw 
within  the  bevelled  gra- 
duated groove,  upon  the 
face  of  the  disc  g,  at  vari- 
able distances  from  the  ax- 
is, whereby  the  eccentricity  of  the  stud  t,  and  of  course  the  throw  of  the  crank,  may  be 
considerably  varied.  The  crank  stud  t,  is  connected  by  its  rod  ;,  to  the  swinging  curvilin- 
ear rack  k,  which  takes  into  the  toothed  wheel  /,  that  turns  freely  upon  the  axle  of  the 
feed  drum  c,  e.  From  that  wheel  the  arms  m,  m,  rise,  and  bear  one  or  more  palls  a,  which 
work  in  the  teeth  of  the  great  ratchet  wheel  o,  0,  mounted  upon  the  shaft  of  the  drum  «. 
The  crank-plate  g  being  driven  round  in  the  iHrection  of  its  arrow,  will  communi- 
cate a  see-saw  movement  to  the  toothed  are  It,  next  to  the  toothed  wheel  I  in  gearing 
with  it,  and  an  oscillatory  motion  to  the  amis  •*,  m,  as  also  to  their  surmounting  pall  «* 
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la  in  swing  to  the  left  hand,  the  catch  of  the  pall  wfll  slide  oyer  the  slope  of  the  teeth 
of  the  ratchet  wheel  o  ;  bat  in  its  return  to  the  nght  hand,  it  will  lay  hold  of  these  teeth 
and  pall  (hem,  with  their  attached  drum,  round  a  part  of  a  revolution.  The  layers  of 
paper  m  close  contact  with  the  under  half  ol  the  drum  will  be  thus  drawn  forward  at 
intrrrals,  from  the  reels,  by  the  friction  between  its  surface  and  the  endless  felt,  and  in 
lengths  corresponding  to  the  arc  of  vibration  of  the  pall.  The  knife  for  cutting  these 
lengths  transversely  is  brought  into  action  at  the  lime  when  the  swing  arc  is  making  its 
inactive  stroke,  viz.,  when  it  is  sliding  to  the  left  over  the  slopes  of  the  ratchet  teeth  o. 
The  extent  of  this  vibration  varies  according  to  the  distance  of  the  crank  stud  t,  from 
the  centre/,  of  the  plate  g,  because  that  distance  regulates  the  extent  of  the  oscillations 
of  the  curvilinear  rack,  and  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  drum  «,  by  which  the  paper  is  fed 
forwards  to  the  knife  apparatus.  The  proper  length  of  its  sever*!  layers  being  by  the 
above  described  mechanism  carried  forward  over  the  bed  r  of  the  cutting  knife  or  shears 
r,  r,  whose  under  blade  r  is  fixed,  the  wiper  *,  in  its  revolution  with  the  shaft/,  lifts  the 
tail  of  the  lever  f,  consequently  depresses  the  transverse  moveable  blade  v  (as  shown  in 
jig.  783),  and  slides  the  slanting  blades  across  each  other  obliquely,  like  a  pair  of  scissors, 
so  as  to  cause  a  clean  cut  across  the  plies  of  paper.  But  just  before  the  shears  begin  to 
operate,  the  transverse  board  «  descends  to  press  the  paper  with  its  edge,  and  hold  it  fast 
apoa  the  bed  r.  Daring  the  action  of  the  upper  blade  v,  against  the  under  r,  the  fall 
board  a,  is  suspended  by  a  cord  passing  across  pulleys  from  the  arm  y  of  the  bell-crank 
lever  t,  t.  Whenever  the  lifter  cam  «,  has  passed  away  from  the  tail  of  the  bell-crank  *, 
(be  weight  2,  hung  upon  it,  will  eause  the  blade  t>,  and  the  pinching  board  «,  to  be 
nuved  up  out  of  the  way  of  the  next  length  of  paper,  which  is  regularly  brought  for- 
wanj  by  the  rotation  of  the  drum  e,  as  above  described.  The  upper  blade  of  the  shears 
a  not  set  parallel  to  the  shaft  of  the  drum,  but  obliquely  to  it,  and  is,  moreover,  some- 
what carved,  so  as  to  close  its  edge  progressively  upon  that  of  the  fixed  blade.  The 
blade  c  may  also  be  set  between  two  guide  pieces,  and  have  the  necessary  motion  given 
to  h  by  levers. 

PAPER-HANGINGS,  called  more  properly  by  the  French,  papiers  peints.  The 
art  of  making  paper-hangings,  papier  de  feature,  has  been  copied  from  the  Chinese, 
among  whom  it  has  been  practised  from  time  immemorial.  The  English  first  imported 
and  began  to  imitate  the  Chinese  paper-hangings  ;  but  being  exposed  till  very  lately  to  a 
high  excite  duty  upon  the  manufacture,  they  have  not  carried  it  to  that  extent  and  pitch 
of  refinement  which  the  French  genius  has  been  enabled  to  do,  unchecked  by  taxation. 
The  first  method  of  making  this  paper  was  stencilling;  by  laying  upon  it,  in  an  extended 
ttate,  a  piece  of  pasteboard  having  spaces  cut  out  of  various  figured  devices,  and  apply- 
ing different  water  colors  with  the  brush.  Another  piece  of  pasteboard  with  other  pat- 
terns cut  out  was  next  applied,  when  the  former  figures  were  dry,  and  new  designs  were 
thos  imparted.  By  a  series  of  such  operations,  a  tolerable  pattern  was  executed,  but 
with  no  little  labor  and  expense.  The  processes  of  the  calico  printer  were  next  resorted 
in,  in  which  engraved  blocks  of  the  pear  or  sycamore  were  employed  to  impress  the  col- 
•red  designs. 

Paper-hangings  may  be  distinguished  into  two  classes;  1.  those  which  are  really 
sainted,  and  which  are  designed  in  France  under  the  title  of  papiers  peinte,  with  bril- 
bant  flowers  and  figures ;  and  2.  those  in  which  the  designs  are  formed  by  foreign  mat- 
ters sopited  to  the  paper,  under  the  name  of  papier  tontisse,  or  flock  paper. 

The  operations  common  to  paper-hangings  of  both  kinds,  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  The  paper  should  be  well  sized. 

2.  The  edges  should  be  evenly  cut  by  an  apparatus  like  the  bookbinder's  press. 

3.  The  ends  of  each  of  the  24  sheets  which  form  a  piece,  should  be  nicely  pasted 
together;  or  a  Fourdrinier  web  of  paper  should  be  taken. 

4.  Laying  the  Grounds,  is  done  with  earthy  colors  or  colored  lakes  thickened  with 
size,  and  applied  wifh  brushes. 

An  expert  workman,  with  one  or  two  children,  can  lay  the  grounds  of  300  pieces  in  a 
day.  The  pieces  are  now  suspended  upon  poles  near  the  ceiling,  in  order  to  be  dried. 
They  art  then  rolled  up  and  carried  to  the  apartment  where  they  are  polished,  by  being 
bid  upon  a  smooth  table,  with  the  painted  side  undermost,  and  rubbed  with  the  polisher. 
Pieces  intended  to  be  satined,  are  grounded  with  fine  Paris  plaster,  instead  of  Spanish 
white ;  and  are  not  smoothed  with  a  brass  polisher,  bnt  with  a  hard  brush  attached  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  swing  polishing  rod.  After  spreading  the  piece  upon  the  table  with 
the  rrouTxled  side  undermost,  the  paper-stainer  dusts  the  upper  surface  with  finely  pow- 
dered chalk  of  Brianron,  commonly  called  talc,  and  rubs  it  strongly  with  the  brush.  In 
this  way  the  satiny  lustre  is  produced. 

THE  PRINTING  OPERATIONS. 

Blocks  about  two  inches  thick,  formed  of  three  separate  boards  glued  together,  of 
which  two  are  made  of  poplar,  and  one  (that  which  is  engraved)  of  pear-tree  or  syca 
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more,  are  used  for  printing  paper-hangings,  as  for  calicoes.  The  grain  of  the  upper 
layer  of  wood  should  ,be  laid  across  that  of  the  layer  below.  As  many  blocks  are  re- 
quired as  there  are  colors  and  shades  of  color.  To  make  the  figure  of  a  rose,  for  example, 
three  several  reds  must  be  applied  in  succession,  the  one  deeper  than  the  other,  a  white 
for  the  clear  spaces,  two  and  sometimes  three  greens  for  the  leaves,  and  two  wood  colors 
for  the  stems ;  altogether  from  9  to  12  for  a  rose.  Each  block  carries  small  pin  points 
fixed  at  its  corners  to  guide  the  workman  in  the  insertion  of  the  figure  exactly  in  its  place. 
An  expert  hand  places  these  guide  pins  so  that  their  marks  are  covered  and  concealed 
by  the  impression  of  the  next  block ;  and  the  finished  piece  shows  merely  those  belonging 
to  the  first  and  last  blocks.  » 

In  printing,  the  workman  employs  the  same  9wimming4vb  apparatus  which  has  been 
described  under  block  printing  (see  Calico-printing),  takes  off  the  color  upon  hit 
blocks,  and  impresses  them  on  the  paper  extended  upon  a  table  in  the  very  same  way 
The  tub  in  which  the  drum  or  frame  covered  with  calf-skin  is  inverted,  contains  simply 
water  thickened  with  parings  of  paper  from  the  bookbinder,  instead  of  the  pasty  mixture 
employed  by  the  calico-printers.  In  impressing  the  color  by  the  block  upon  the  paper, 
he  employs  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  to  increase  the  power  of  his  arm,  making  it  act 
upon  the  block  through  the  intervention  of  a  piece  of  wood,  shaped  like  the  bridge  of  s 
violin. N  This  tool  is  called  tasseau  by  the  French.  A  child  is  constantly  occupied  in 
spreading  color  with  a  brush  upon  the  calf-skin  head  of  the  drum  or  sieve,  and  in  sliding 
off  the  paper  upon  a  wooden  trestle  or  horse,  in  proportion  as  it  is  finished.  When  the 
piece  has  received  one  set  of  colored  impressions,  the  workman,  assisted  by  his  little  aid, 
called  a  tireur  (drawer),  hooks  it  upon  the  drying-poles  under  the  ceiling.  A  sufficient 
number  of  pieces  should  be  provided  to  keep  the  printer  occupied  duiing  the  whole  at 
least  of  one  day,  so  that  they  will  be  dried  and  ready  to  receive  another  set  of  colored  im- 
pressions by  the  following  morning. 

All  the  colors  are  applied  in  the  same  manner,  every  shade  being  formed  by  means  of 
the  blocks,  which  determine  all  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  the  design.  A  pattern  draw- 
er of  taste  may  produce  a  very  beautiful  effect.  The  history  of  Psyche  and  Cupid,  by  M- 
Dufour,  has  been  considered  a  masterpiece  in  this  art,  rivalling  the  productions  of  the 
pencil  in  the  gradation,  soilness,  and  brilliancy  of  the  tints. 

When  the  piece  is  completely  printed,  the  workman  looks  it  all  over,  and  if  there  be 
any  defects,  he  corrects  them  by  the  brush  or  pencil,  applying  first  the  correction  of  one 
color,  and  afterwards  of  the  rest. 

A  final  satining,  after  the  colors  are  dried,  is  communicated  by  the  friction  of  a  finely 
polished  brass  roller,  attached  by  its  end  gudgeons  to  the  lower  extremity  of  a  long 
swing-frame ;  and  acting  along  the  cylindrical  surface  of  a  smooth  table,  upon  which  the 
paper  is  spread. 

The  fotidu  or  rainbow  style  of  paper-hangings,  which  I  have  referred  to  this  place  m 

the  article  Calico-printing,  is  produced  by  means  of  an  assortment  of  oblong  narrow 

tin  pans,  fixed  in  a  frame,  close  side  to  side,  each  being  about  one  inch  wide,  two  inches 

deep,  and  eight  inches  long ;  the  colors  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  red,  orange,  yellow, 

green,  &c,  are  put,  in  a  liquid  state,  successively  in  these  pans;   so  that  when  the 

oblong  brush  A,  b,  with  guide  ledges  a,  c,  d,  is  dipped  into  them  across  the  whole  of  the 

1034  parallel  row  at  once,  it  comes  out  impressed  with  the  different  colors 

AA  /  /  /  /  f"11      at  Buccessive  points  «, «, «,  e,  of  its  length,  and  is  then  drawn  by  the 

WWtafsjsj '        paper-stainer  over  the  face  of  the  woollen  drum  head,  or  sieve  of  the 

•    •  «    •  swimming  tub,  upon  which  it  leaves  a  corresponding  series  of  stripes 

in  colors,  graduating  into  one  another  like  those  of  the  prismatic  spectrum.    By  applying 

his  block  to  the  tear,  the  workman  takes  up  the  color  in  rainbow  hues,  and  transfers  these 

to  the  paper.   /,/,/,/  show  the  separate  brushes  in  tin  sheaths,  set  in  one  frame. 

At  M.  Zuber's  magnificent  establishment  in  the  ancient  chateau  of  Rixheim,  near 
Mulhouse,  where  the  most  beatiful  French  papiers  peinis  are  produced,  and  where  I 
was  informed  that  no  less  than  3000  blocks  are  required  for  one  pattern,  I  saw  a  two- 
color  calico  machine  employed  with  great  advantage,  both  as  to  taste  and  expedition. 
Steam-charged  cylinders  were  used  to  dry  the  paper  immediately  after  it  was  printed,  as 
'the  colors,  not  being  so  rapidly  absorbed  as  they  are  by  calico,  would  be  very  apt  to 
spread. 

The  operations  employed  for  common  paper-hangings,  are  also  used  for  making  flock 
paper,  only  a  stronger  size  is  necessary  for  the  ground.  The  flocks  are  obtained  from 
the  woollen  cloth  manufacturers,  being  cut  off  by  their  shearing  machines,  called  lewises 
by  the  English  workmen,  and  are  preferred  in  a  white  state  by  the  French  paper-bansring 
makers,  who  scour  them  well,  and  dye  them  of  the  proper  colors  themselves.  Whet 
they  are  thoroughly  stove-dried,  they  are  put  into  a  conical  fluted  mill,  like  that  for 
making  snuff,  and  are  properly  ground.  The  powder  thus  obtained  is  afterwards  sift- 
ed by  a  bolting-machine,  like  that  of  the  flour  mill,  whereby  flocks  of  different  degrees 
of  fineness  are  produced.    These  are  applied  to  the  paper  after  it  has  undergone  all  tha 
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asnal  printing  operations.  Upon  the  workman's  left  hand,  and  in  a  line  with  his  print- 
ing table,  a  large  ehest  is  placed  for  receiving  the  flock  powders :  it  is  seven  or  eight 
feet  long,  two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  three  feet  and  a  half  at  top,  and  from  15  to  18 
inches  deep.  It  has  a  hinged  lid.  Its  bottom  is  made  of  tense  calf-skin.  This  chest  is 
called  the  drum ;  it  rests  upon  four  strong  feet,  so  as  to  stand  from  24  to  28  inches  above 
the  floor. 

The  block  which  serves  to  apply  the  adhesive  basis  of  the  velvet-powders,  bears  in 
relief  only  the  pattern  corresponding  to  that  basis,  which  is  formed  with  linseed  oil,  ren- 
dered drying  by  being  boiled  with  litharge,  and  afterwards  ground  up  with  white  lead. 
The  French  workmen  call  this  mordant  the  encaustic.  It  is  put  upon  the  cloth  which 
covers  the  inverted  swimming  tub,  in  the  same  way  as  the  common  colors  are,  and  is 
spread  with  a  brush  by  the  tireur  (corruptly  styled  tearer  by  some  English  writers).  The 
workman  daubs  the  blocks  upon  the  mordant,  spreads  the  pigment  even  with  a  kind  of 
brash,  and  then  applies  it  by  impression  to  the  paper.  Whenever  a  sufficient  surface  of 
the  paper  has  been  thus  covered,  the  child  draws  it  along  into  the  great  chest,  sprinkling 
the  flock  powder  over  it  with  his  hands ;  and  when  a  length  of  7  feet  is  printed,  he  covers 
it  up  within  the  drum,  and  beats  upon  the  calf-skin  bottom  with  a  couple  of  rods  to  raise 
a  cloud  of  flock  inside,  and  to  make  it  cover  the  prepared  portion  of  the  paper  uniformly. 
He  now  lifts  the  lid  of  the  chest,  inverts  the  paper,  and  beats  its  back  light  V,  in  order  to 
detach  all  the  loose  particles  of  the  woolly  powder. 

By  the  operation  just  described,  the  velvet-down  being  applied  everywhere  of  the 
same  color,  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  eye,  if  shades  could  not  be  introduced  to 
relieve  the  pattern.  To  give  the  effect  of  drapery,  for  example,  the  appearance  of  folds 
must  be  introduced.  For  this  purpose,  when  the  piece  is  perfectly  dry,  the  workman 
stretches  it  upon  his  table,  and  by  the  guidance  of  the  pins  in  his  blocks,  he  applies  to 
the  flock  surface  a  color  in  distemper,  of  a  deep  tint,  suited  to  the  intended  shades,  so 
that  he  dyes  the  wool  in  its  place.  Light  shades  are  produced  by  applying  some  of  his 
lighter  water-colors. 

Gold  leaf  is  applied  upon  the  above  mordant,  when  nearly  dry ;  which  then  forms  a 
proper  cold  size ;  and  the  same  method  of  application  is  resorted  to,  as  for  the  ordinary 
tiMinsr  of  wood.  When  the  size  has  become  perfectly  hard,  the  superfluous  gold  leaf 
is  brushed  off  with  a  dossil  of  cotton  wool  or  fine  linen.  9 

The  colors  used  by  the  paper-hangers  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Whites.    These  are  either  white-lead,  good  whitening,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

2.  Yellow.  These  are  frequently  vegetable  extracts ;  as  those  of  weld,  or  of  Avignon 
or  Persian  berries,  and  are  made  by  boiling  the  substances  with  water.  Chrome  yellow 
is  also  frequently  used,  as  well  as  the  terra  di  Sienna  and  yellow  ochre. 

3.  Reds  are  almost  exclusively  decoctions  of  Brazil  wood. 

4.  Blues  are  either  Prussian  blue,  or  blue  verditer. 

5.  Grtens  are  Scheie's  green,  a  combination  of  arsenious  acid,  and  oxyde  of  copper ; 
the  ereen  of  Schweinfurth,  or  green  verditer ;  as  also  a  mixture  of  blues  and  yellows. 

6.  VidUts  are  produced  by  a  mixture  of  blue  and  red  in  various  proportions,  or  they 
nay  be  obtained  directly  by  mixing  a  decoction  of  logwood  with  alum. 

7.  Brotmt,  blacks,  and  grays.  Umber  furnishes  the  brown  tints.  Blacks  are  either 
common  ivory  or  Frankfort  black ;  and  grays  are  formed  by  mixtures  of  Prussian  blue 
and  Spanish  white. 

All  the  colors  are  rendered  adhesive  and  consistent,  by  being  worked  up  with  gelatinous 
size  or  a  weak  solution  of  glue,  liquefied  in  a  kettle.  Many  of  the  colors  are  previously 
thickened,  however,  with   starch.      Sometimes   colored   lakes   are  employed.      See 


PAPER,  MANUFACTURE  OF.  (Papeteru,  Fr.;  Papkrmachtrkunst,  Germ.) 
Thb  most  useful  substance,  which  has  procured  for  the  moderns  an  incalculable  advantage 
over  the  ancients  in  the  means  of  diffusing  and  perpetuating  knowledge,  seems  to  nave 
been  first  invented  in  China,  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was 
thence  broturht  to  Mecca,  along  with  the  article  itself,  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
century  •  whence  the  Arabs  carried  it,  in  their  rapid  career  of  conquest  and  colonization, 
D  tht  coasts  of  Barbary,  and  into  Spain,  about  the  end  of  the  9th  or  beginning  of  the 
JOtfc  century. 

By  other  accounts  this  art  originated  in  Greece,  where  it  was  first  made  from 
cotton  fibres  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  century,  and  continued  there  in  common  use  during 
the  next  three  hundred  years.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century 
that  paper  ww  ma<Ie  from  linen  in  Europe,  by  the  establishment  of  a  paper-mill  in 
1390,  at  Nor  tribe  n*  in  Germany.  The  first  English  paper-mill  was  erected  at  Dart- 
fort!  by  a  German  jeweller  in  the  service  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  about  the  year  1588. 
Bat  the  bnsiaess  was  not  very  successful ;  in  consequence  of  which,  for  a  long  period 
afterwards  indeed  till  within  the  last  70  years,  this  country  derived  its  supplies  of  fine 
writing  papers  from  France  and  Holland.     Nothing  places  in  a  more  striking  light  the 
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vast  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  all  the  mechanical  arts  of  England  since  the 
era  of  Arkwright,  than  the  condition  of  our  paper-machine  factories  now,  compared 
with  those  on  the  Continent.  Almost  every  good  automatic  paper  mechanism  at  present 
mounted  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States, 
has  either  been  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  exported  to  these  countries,  or  has  been  con- 
structed in  them  closely  upon  the  English  models. 

Till  within  the  last  30  years,  the  linen  and  hempen  rags  from  which  paper  was  made, 
were  reduced  to  the  pasty  state  of  comminution  requisite  for  this  manufacture  by 
mashing  them  with  water,  and  setting  the  mixture  to  ferment  for  many  days  in  close 
vessels,  whereby  they  underwent  in  reality  a  species  of  putrefaction.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  organic  structure  of  the  fibres  would  be  thus  unnecessarily  altered,  nay,  frequently 
destroyed.  The  next  method  employed,  was  to  beat  the  rags  into  a  pulp  by  stamping 
rods,  shod  with  iron,  working  in  strong  oak  mortars,  and  moved  by  water-wheel  ma- 
chinery. So  rude  and  ineffective  was  the  apparatus,  that  forty  pairs  of  stamps  were 
required  to  operate  a  night  and  a  day,  in  preparing  one  hundred  weight  of  rags.  The 
pulp  or  paste  was  then  diffused  through  water,  and  made  into  paper  by  methods  similar 
to  those  still  practised  in  the  small  hand-mills. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  cylinder  or  engine  mode,  as  it  it  jailed,  of 
comminuting  rags  into  paper  pulp,  was  invented  in  Holland  ;  which  was  soon  afterwards 
adopted  in  France,  and  at  a  later  period  in  England. 

The  first  step  in  the  paper  manufacture,  is  the  sorting  of  the  rags  into  four  or  five 
qualities.  They  are  imported  into  this  country  chiefly  from  Germany,  and  the  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean.  At  the  mill  they  are  sorted  again  more  carefully,  and  cut  into 
shreds  by  women.  For  this  purpose  a  table  frame  is  covered  at  top  with  wire  cloth, 
containing  about  nine  meshes  to  the  square  inch.  To  this  frame  a  long  steel  blade  is 
attached  in  a  slanting  position,  against  whose  sharp  edge  the  ra?s  are  cut  into  squares 
or  fillets,  after  having  their  dust  thoroughly  shaken  out  through  the  wire  cloth.  Each 
piece  of  rag  is  thrown  into  a  certain  compartment  of  a  box,  according  to  its  fineness  ; 
seven  or  eight  sorts  being  distinguished.  An  active  woman  can  cut  and  sort  nearly  one 
ewt.  in  a  day. 

The  sorted  rags  are  next  dusted  in  a  revolving  cylinder  surrounded  with  wire  cloth, 
about  six  feet  long,  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  having  spokes  about  20  inches  long,  attached 
at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  These  prevent  the  ras:s  from  being  carried  round  with  the 
case,  and  beat  them  during  its  rotation ;  so  that  in  half  an  hour,  bein«  pretty  clean,  they 
are  taken  out  by  the  side  door  of  the  cylinder,  and  transferred  to  the  engine,  to  be  first 
washed,  and  next  reduced  into  a  pulp.  For  fine  paper,  they  should  be  previously  boiled 
for  some  time  in  a  caustic  ley,  to  cleanse  and  separate  their  filaments. 

The  construction  of  the  stuff-engine  is  represented  in  figs.  1035  1036  Fig.  1035  is  the  lon- 
n  (x  0  gitudinal    section,  and   fig* 
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103fUhe  plan  of  the  engine. 
The  large  vat  is  an  oblong 
cistern  rounded  at  the  an- 
gles. It  is  divided  by  the  par- 
tition 6,  6,  and  the  whole  in- 
side is  lined  with  lead.  The 
cylinder  c,  is  made  fast  to 
the  spindle  d,  which  extends 
across  the  engine,  and  is  put 
in  motion  by  the  pinion  p, 
fixed  to  its  extremity.  The 
cylinder  is  made  of  wood, 
and  furnished  with  a  num- 
ber of  blades  or  cutters, 
secured  to  its  circumfer- 
ence, parallel  to  the  axis, 
and  projecting  about  an 
inch  above  its  surface. 
Immediately  beneath  the 
cylinder  a  block  of  wood  k 
is  placed.  This  is  mounted 
with  cutters  like  those  of 
the  cylinder,  which  in  then 
revolution  pass  very  near  to  the  teeth  of  the  block,  but  must  not  touch  it.  The  dis- 
tance between  these  fixed  and  moving  blades  is  capable  of  adjustment  by  elevating  or 
depressing  the  bearings  upon  which  the  necks  e,  e,  of  iJie  shaft  are  supported.  These 
bearings  rest  upon  two  levers  g,  g,  which  have  tenons  at  their  ends,  fitted  into  upright 
mortises,  made  in  short  beams  a,  a,  bolted  to  the  sider  of  the  engine.    The  one  end  of 
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ike  levers  gf  g,  is  moveable,  while  the  other  end  is  adapted  to  rise  and  fall  upon  bolts 
in  the  beams  a,  A,  as  centres.  The  front  lever,  or  that  nearest  to  the  cylinder  c,  is  capa- 
ble of  being  elevated  or  depressed,  by  turning  the  handle  of  a  screw  (not  seen  in  this 
view),  which  acts  in  a  nut  fixed  to  the  tenon  of  g,  and  comes  up  through  the  top  of  the 
beam  a,  upon  which  the  head  of  the  screw  takes  its  bearing.  Two  brasses  are  let  into 
the  middle  of  the  levers  g,  g,  and  form  the  bearings  for  the  shaft  of  the  engine  to  turn 
upon.  The  above-mentioned  vertical  screw  is  used  to  raise  or  lower  the  cylinder,  and 
cause  it  to  cut  coarser  or  finer,  by  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  space  between  the  fixed 
cotters  in  the  block  and  those  in  the  cylinder. 

To  the  left  hand  oft.  fig.  1085  is  a  circular  breasting  made  of  boards,  and  covered  with 
sheet  lead ;  it  is  curved  to  fit  the  cylinder  very  truly,  and  leaves  but  very  little  space  be- 
tween the  teeth  and  breasting ;  at  its  bottom,  the  block  k  is  fixed.  The  engine  is  supplied 
w«th  water  from  a  pump,  by  a  pipe,  which  delivers  it  into  a  small  cistern,  near  to  and 
communicating  with  the  engine.  A  stopcock  cuts  off  or  regulates  the  supply  of  water  at 
pleasure,  and  a  grating  covered  with  hair-cloth  is  fixed  across  that  small  cistern,  to  inter* 
cent  any  filth  that  may  be  floating  in  the  water ;  in  other  cases  a  flannel  bag  is  tied  round 
the  nose  of  the  stopcock,  to  act  as  a  filter. 

The  rass  being  put  into  the  engine  filled  with  water,  are  drawn  by  the  rapid  rotation 
of  the  cylinder  between  the  two  sets  of  cutters,  whereby  they  are  torn  into  the  finest  fila- 
ments, and  by  the  impulsion  of  the  cylinder  they  are  floated  over  tU>  top  of  the  breasting 
upon  the  inclined  plane.  In  a  short  time  more  rags  and  water  are  iaised  into  that  part 
of  the  engine  vat  The  tendency  in  the  liquid  to  maintain  an  equilibrium,  puts  the  whole 
contents  of  the  cistern  in  slow  motion  down  the  inclined  plane,  to  the  left  hand  of  i,  and 
round  the  partition  6, 6,  (see  the  arrow),  whereby  the  rags  come  to  the  cylinder  again  in 
the  space  of  about  20  minutes ;  so  that  they  are  repeatedly  drawn  out  and  separated  in 
all  directions  till  they  are  reduced  to  the  appearance  of  a  pulp. 

This  circulation  is  particularly  useful,  by  turning  over  the  rags  in  the  engine,  causing 
them  to  be  presented  to  the  cotter  at  different  angles  every  time ;  otherwise,  as  the 
blades  always  act  in  one  direction,  the  comminution  would  not  be  so  complete.  The 
cutting  is  performed  as  follows :  The  teeth  of  the  block  are  set  somewhat  obliquely  to 
the  axes  of  the  cylinder,  as  shown  by  ftp.  1037  but  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder  c  itself  are  set 
1087  parallel  to  its  axis ;  therefore  the  cutting  edges  meet  at  a 

small  angle,  and  come  in  contact,  first  at  the  one.  end,  and 
then  towards  the  other,  by  successive  degrees,  so  that  any 
rags  coming  between  them,  are  torn  as  if  between  the  blades 
of  a  pair  of  forceps.  Sometimes  the  blades  k  in  the  block  are 
bent  to  an  angle  in  the  middle,  instead  of  being  straight  and 
inclined  to  the  cylinder.  These  are  called  elbow  plates ;  their 
two  ends  being  inclined  in  opposite  directions  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  In  either  case, 
the  edges  of  the  plates  of  the  block  cannot  be  straight  lines,  but  must  be  curved,  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  curve  which  a  line  traced  on  the  cylinder  will  necessarily  have.  The 
plates  or  blades  are  united  by  screwing  them  together,  and  fitting  them  into  a  cavity  cut 
into  the  wooden  block  k.    Their  edges  are  bevelled  away  upon  one  side  only. 

The  block  is  fixed  in  its  place  by  being  made  dovetailed,  and  truly  fitted  into  the  bottom 
of  the  cistern,  so  that  the  water  will  not  leak  through  its  junction.  The  end  of  it  comes 
through  the  woodwork  of  the  chest,  and  projects  to  a  small  distance  on  its  outside,  being 
kepi  in  its  place  by  a  wedge.  By  withdrawing  this  wedge,  the  block  becomes  loose,  and 
can  be  removed  in  order  to  sharpen  the  cutters,  as  occasion  may  be.  This  is  done  at  a 
grindstone,  after  detaching  the  plates  from  each  other. 

The  cotters  of  the  cylinder  are  fixed  into  grooves,  cut  in  the  wood  of  the  cylinder, 
at  equal  distances  asunder,  round  its  periphery,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  axis.  The 
number  of  these  grooves  is  twenty,  in  the  machine  here  represented.  For  the  washer,  each 
groove  has  two  cutters  put  into  it ;  then  a  fillet  of  wood  is  driven  fast  in  between  them, 
to  hold  them  firm ;  and  the  fillets  are  secured  by  spikes  driven  into  the  solid  wood  of  the 
cylinder.  The  beater  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  each  groove  contains  three 
bars  and  two  fillets. 

In  the  operation  of  the  cylinder,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  enclosed  in  a  case, 
or  it  would  throw  all  the  water  and  rags  oat  of  the  engine,  in  consequence  of  its  great 
velocity.  This  case  is  a  wooden  box  m,  m,  fig.  1085  enclosed  on  every  side  except  the 
bottom ;  one  side  of  it  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  vat,  and  the  other  upon  the  edge  of  the 
partition  a,  s,  fig.  1036.  The  diagonal  lines  m,  r,  represent  the  edges  of  wooden  frames, 
which  are  covered  with  hair  or  wire-cloth,  and  immediately  behind  these  the  box  is  furnished 
with  a  bottom  and  a  ledge  towards  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  trough.  The 
square  figures  under  n,  *,  in  fig.  1086  show  the  situation  of  two  openings  or  spouts 
tbrough  the  side  of  the  case,  which  conduct  to  flat  lead-pipes,  one  of  which  is  seen 
r  the  upper  g  in  fig.  108ft  placed  by  the  side  of  the  vat ;  the  beam  being  cut  away  from 
ft.    These  are  waste  pipes  to  discharge  the  foul  wate?  from  the  engine ;  because  the 
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cylinder,  as  it  turns,  throws  a  great  quantity  of  water  and  rags  up  against  the  sieves  t 
the  water  goes  through  them,  and  runs  down  to  the  trough  under  n,  n,  and  thence 
into  the  ends  of  the  flat  leaden  pipes,  through  which  it  is  discharged,  o,  o,/ig.lo&6 
are  grooves  for  two  hoards,  which,  when  put  down  in  their  places,  cover  the  hair 
sieves,  and  stop  the  water  from  going  through  them,  should  it  be  required  in  the 
engine.  This  is  always  the  case  in  the  beating  engines,  and  therefore  they  are  seldom 
provided  with  these  waste  pipes,  or  at  most  on  one  side  only ;  the  other  side  of  the  cover 
being  curved  to  conform  to  the  cylinder.  Except  this,  the  only  difference  between 
the  washing  engine  and  the  beater,  is  that  the  teeth  of  the  latter  are  finer,  there  being 
60  instead  of  40  blades  in  the  periphery ;  and  it  revolves  quicker  than  the  washer,  so  that 
it  will  tear  out  and  comminute  those  particles  which  pass  through  the  teeth  of  the  washer. 
In  small  mills,  when  the  supply  of  water  is  limited,  there  is  frequently  but  one  engine, 
which  may  be  used  both  for  washing  and  beating,  by  adjusting  the  screw  so  as  to  let  the 
cylinder  down  and  make  its  teeth  work  finer.  But  the  system  in  all  considerable  works, 
is  to  have  two  engines  at  least,  or  four  if  the  supply  of  water  be  great.  The  power  re- 
quired for  a  5  or  6  vat  mill,  is  about  20  horses  in  a  water-wheel  or  steam  engine. 

In  the  above  figures  only  one  engine  is  shown,  namely,  the  finuker ;  there  is  an- 
other, quite  similar,  placed  at  its  end,  but  on  a  level  with  its  surface,  which  is  called  the 
washer,  in  which  the  rags  are  first  worked  coarsely  with  a  stream  of  water,  running 
through  them  to  wash  and  open  their  fibres ;  after  this  washing  they  are  called  half- 
stuff,  and  are  then  let  down  into  the  bleaching  engine,  and  next  into  the  beating  engine, 
above  described. 

By  the  arrangements  of  the  mill  gearing,  the  two  cylinders  of  the  v?a*her  and  beater 
engines  make  from  120  to  150  revolutions  per  minute,  when  the  water-wheel  moves  will 
due  velocity.  The  beating  engine  is  always  made  to  move,  however,  much  faster  than 
the  washing  one,  and  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  above  numbers. 

The  vibratory  noise  of  a  washing  engine  is  very  great ;  for  when  it  revolves  120  times 
per  minute,  and  has  40  teeth,  each  of  which  passes  by  12  or  14  teeth  in  the  block  at  every 
revolution,  it  will  make  nearly  60,000  cuts  in  a  minute,  each  of  them  sufficiently  loud  to 
produce  a  most  grating  growling  sound.  As  the  beater  revolves  quicker,  having  perhaps 
60  teeth,  instead  of  40,  and  20  or  24  cutters  in  the  block,  it  will  make  180,000  cuts  in  a 
minute.  This  astonishing  rapidity  produces  a  coarse  musical  humming,  which  may  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance  from  the  mill.  From  this  statement,  we  may  easily  understand 
how  a  modern  engine  is  able  to  turn  out  a  vastly  greater  quantity  of  paper  pulp  in  a  day 
than  an  old  mortar  machine. 

The  operation  of  grinding  the  rags  requires  nice  management.  When  first  put 
into  the  washing  engine  they  should  be  worked  gently,  so  as  not  to  be  cut,  but  only 
powerfully  scrubbed,  in  order  to  enable  the  water  to  carry  off  the  impurities.  This 
effect  is  obtained  by  raising  the  cylinder  upon  its  shaft,  so  that  its  teeth  are  separated 
considerably  from  those  of  the  block.  When  the  rags  are  comminuted  too  much  in  the 
washer,  they  would  be  apt  to  be  carried  off  in  part  with  the  stream,  and  be  lost ;  for  at 
this  time  the  water-cock  is  fully  open.  After  washing  in  this  way  for  20  or  30  minutes, 
the  bearings  of  the  cylinder  are  lowered,  so  that  its  weight  rests  upon  the  cutters.  Now 
the  supply  of  water  is  reduced,  and  the  rags  begin  to  be  torn,  at  first  with  considerable 
agitation  of  the  mass,  and  stress  upon  the  machinery.  In  about  three  or  four  hours, 
the  engine  comes  to  work  very  smoothly,  because  it  has  by  this  time  reduced  the  rags  to 
the  state  of  half  stuff.  They  are  then  discharged  into  a  large  basket,  through  which  the 
water  drains  away. 

The  bleaching  is  usually  performed  upon  the  half-duff.  At  the  celebrated  manu- 
factory of  Messrs.  Montgolfier,  at  Annonay,  near  Lyons,  chlorine  gas  is  employed 
for  this  purpose  with  the  best  effect  upon  the  paper,  since  no  lime  or  muriate  of  lime 
can  be  thus  left  in  it ;  a  circumstance  which  often  happens  to  English  paper,  hleaehed 
in  the  washing  engine  by  the  introduction  of  chloride  of  lime  among  the  rags,  after 
they  have  been  well  washed  for  three  or  four  hours  by  the  rotation  of  the  engine.  The 
current  of  wafer  is  stopped  whenever  the  chloride  of  lime  is  put  in.  From  1  to  % 
pounds  of  that  chemical  compound  are  sufficient  to  bleach  1  c.wt.  of  fine  rags,  bot  more 
must  be  employed  for  the  coarser  and  darker  colored.  During  the  bleaching  oper- 
ation the  two  sliders  o,  o9fig.  10S5  are  put  down  in  the  cover  of  the  cylinder,  to  prevent 
the  water  getting  away.  The  engine  must  be  worked  an  hour  longer  with  the  chloride 
of  lime,  to  promote  its  uniform  operation  upon  the  rags.  The  cylinder  is  usually 
raised  a  little  during  this  period,  as  its  only  purpose  is  to  agitate  the  mass,  but  not  to 
triturate  it.  The  water-cock  is  then  opened,  the  boards  m,  m  are  removed,  and  the  wash- 
ing is  continued  for  about  an  hour,  to  wash  the  salt  away ;  a  precaution  which  ought  to 
fee  better  attended  to  than  it  always  is  by  paper  manufacturers. 

The  half-stuff  thus  bleached  is  now  transferred  to  the  beating  engine,  and  worked  into 
a  fine  pulp.  This  operation  takes  from  4  to  5  hours,  a  little  water  being  admitted  froa 
time  to  time,  but  no  current  being  allowed  to  pass  through,  as  in  the  washing  ensue 
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He  softest  and  fairest  water  should  be  selected  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  nicely  regulated  quantities,  so  as  to  produce  a  proper  spissitude  of  stuff  for 
Baking  paper.. 

For  printing  paper,  the  sizing  is  given  in  the  beating  engine,  towards  the  end  of  its 
operation.  The  site  is  formed  of  alum  in  fine  powder,  ground  up  with  oil ;  of  which 
mixture  about  a  pint  and  a  half  are  thrown  into  the  engine  at  intervals,  during  the  last 
half-hour's  beating.  Sometimes  a  little  indigo  blue  or  smalt  is  also  added,  when  a 
peculiar  b.oora  color  is  desired.  The  pulp  is  now  run  off  into  the  stuff  chest,  where 
the  different  kinds  are  mixed;  whence  it  is  taken  out  as  wanted.  The  chest  is  usually 
a  rectangular  vessel  of  stone  or  wood  lined  with  lead,  capable  of  containing  300  cubic 
feet  at  least,  or  3  engines  full  of  stuff.  Many  paper-makers  prefer  round  chests,  as  they 
admit  of  rotatory  agitators. 

When  the  paper  is  made  in  single  sheets,  by  hand  labor,  as  in  the  older  establish- 
ments, a  small  quantity  of  the  stuff  is  transferred  to  the  working- vat  by  means  of  a  pipe, 
and  there  diluted  properly  with  water.  This  vat  is  a  vessel  of  stone  or  wood,  about  5 
feet  square,  and  4  deep,  with  sides  somewhat  slanting.  Along  the  top  of  the  vat  a  board 
is  mid,  with  copper  fillets  fastened  lengthwise  upon  it,  to  make  the  mould  slide  more 
easily  along.  This  board  is  called  the  bridge.  The  maker  stands  on  one  side ;  and 
has  to  his  left  hand  a  smaller  board,  one  end  of  which  is  made  fast  to  the  bridge,  while 
the  other  rests  on  the  side  of  the  vat.  In  the  bridge  opposite  to  this,  a  nearly  upright 
piece  of  wood,  called  the  ass,  is  fastened.  In  the  vat  4here  is  a  copper,  which  communi- 
cates with  a  steam  pipe  to  keep  it  hot ;  there  is  also  an  agitator,  to  maintain  the  stuff  in 
a  uniform  consistence. 

The  moulds  consist  of  frames  of  wood,  neatly  joined  at  the  corners,  with  wooden  bars 
running  ucross,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  apart.  Across  these,  in  the  length  of  the  moulds, 
the  wires  run,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  inch.  A  strong  raised  wire  is  laid  along  each  of 
the  cross  bars,  to  which  the  other  wires  are  fastened ;  this  gives  the  laid  paper  its  ribbed 
appearance. 

The  water-mark  is  made  by  sewinfc  a  raised  piece  of  wire  in  the  form  of  letters,  or  any 
figured  device,  upon  the  wires  of  the  mould,  which  makes  the  paper  thinner  in  these 
places.  The  frame-work  of  a  wove  mould  is  nearly  the  same ;  but  instead  of  sewing  on 
separate  wires,  the  frame  is  covered  with  fine  wire  cloth,  containing  from  48  to  64  meshes 
per  inch  square.  Upon  both  moulds  a  deckel,  or  moveable  raised  edge- frame,  is  used ; 
which  must  fit  very  neatly,  otherwise  the  edges  of  the  paper  will  be  rough. 

A  pair  of  moulds  being  laid  upon  the  bridge,  the  workman  puts  on  the  deckel,  brings 
the  mould  into  a  vertical  position,  dips  it  about  half  way  down  into  the  stuff  before  him, 
then  turning  it  into  a  horizontal  position,  covers'  the  mould  with  the  stuff  and  shakes  it 
gentry.  This  is  a  very  delicate  operation ;  for  if  the  mould  be  not  held  perfectly  level, 
one  part  of  the  sheet  will  be  thicker  than  another.  The  sheet  thus  formed  has,  however, 
no  coherence ;  so  that  by  turning  the  mould,  and  dipping  the  wire  cloth  surface  in  the 
vat,  it  is  asain  reduced  to  pulp  if  necessary.  He  now  pushes  the  mould  along  the  small 
hoard  to  the  left,  and  removes  the  deckel.  Here  another  workman  called  the  coucher 
receives  it,  and  places  it  at  rest  upon  the  ass,  to  drain  off  some  of  the  water.  Meanwhile 
the  vat-ma*  puts  the  deckel  upon  the  other  mould,  and  makes  another  sheet.  The 
coocher  stands  to  the  left  side  of  the  vat,  with  his  face  towards  the  vat-man  or  maker, 
on  his  right  is  the  press  furnished  with  felt  cloths,  or  porous  flannels ;  a  three-inch  thick 
plank  lies  before  him  on  the  ground.  On  this  he  lays  a  cushion  of  felts,  and  on  this 
another  felt ;  he  then  turns  the  paper  wire  mould,  and  presses  it  upon  the  felt,  where 
the  sb*et  remains.  He  now  returns  the  mould  by  pushing  it  along  the  bridge. 
The  maker  has  by  this  time  another  sheet  ready  for  the  coucher  ;  which,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, U  laid  upon  the  ass,  and  then  couched  or  inverted  upon  another  felt,  laid  down  for 
the  purpose. 

In  this  way,  felts  and  paper  are  alternately  stratified,  till  a  heap  of  six  or  eight  quires 
is  f mined,  which  is  from  15  to  18  inches  high.  This  mass  is  drawn  into  the  press,  and 
exposed  to  a  force  of  100  tons  or  upwards.  After  it  is  sufficiently  compressed,  the 
machine  is  relaxed,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  flannel  makes  the  rammer  descend  (if  a  hy- 
draulic press  be  used)  with  considerable  rapidity.  The  felts  are  then  drawn  out  on  the 
other  side  by  an  operative  called  a  layer,  who  places  each  felt  in  succession  upon  one 
board,  and  earn  sheet  of  paper  upon  another.  The  coucher  takes  immediate  possession 
of  the  felts  for  his  further  operations. 

Two  men  at  a  vat,  and  a  boy  as  a  layer  or  lifter,  can  make  about  6  or  8  reams  in  10 
hours.  In  the  evening  the  whole  paper  made  during  the  day  is  put  into  another  press, 
and  sobject-d  to  moderate  compression,  in  order  to  get  quit  of  the  mark  of  the  felt,  and 
more  of  the  water.  Next  day  it  is  all  separated,  a  process  called  parting,  and  being  again 
pressed,  is  carried  into  the  loft.  Fine  papers  are  often  twice  parted  and  pressed,  in  order 
to  aive  them  a  proper  surface. 
The  next  operation  is  the  drying,  which  is  performed  in  the  following  way.    Posts 
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about  10  or  12  feet  high  are  erected  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet  from  each  other,  \ 
pierced  with  holes  six  inches  apart ;  two  spars  with  ropes  stretched  between  them,  at 
the  distance  of  5  inches  from  one  another,  called  a  treble  or  tribble,  are  placed  about  5 
feet  high  between  these  posts,  supported  by  pins  pushed  into  the  holes  in  the  posts. 
The  workman  takes  up  4  or  8  sheets  of  paper,  and  puts  them  upon  a  piece  of  wood  In 
the  form  of  a  T;  passing  this  T  between  the  ropes,  he  shifts  the  sheets  upon  them,  and 
proceeds  thus  til)  all  the  ropes  are  full.  He  then  raises  the  treble,  and  puts  another  in 
its  place,  which  he  fills  and  raises  in  like  manner.  Nine  or  ten  trebles  are  placed  in  every 
set  of  posts.  The  sides  of  the  drying-room  have  proper  shutters,  which  can  be  opened  to 
any  angle  at  pleasure. 

When  the  paper  is  dry,  it  is  taken  down,  and  laid  neatly  in  heaps  to  be  sized.  Size 
is  made  of  pieces  of  skin,  cut  off  by  the  curriers  before  tanning,  or  sheep's  feet,  or  any 
other  matter  containing  much  gelatine.  These  substances  are  boiled  in  a  copper  to  a. 
jelly ;  to  which,  when  strained,  a  small  quantity  of  alum  is  added.  The  workman  then 
takes  about  4  quires  of  paper,  spreads  them  out  in  the  size  properly  diluted  with  water, 
taking  care  that  they  be  equally  moistened.  This  is  rather  a  nice  operation.  The  super- 
fluous size  is  then  pressed  out,  and  the  paper  is  parted  into  sheets.  After  being  once 
more  pressed,  it  is  transferred  to  the  drying-room,  but  must  not  be  dried  too  quickly. 
Three  days  are  required  for  this  purpose.  When  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  carried 
to  the  finishing-house,  and  is  again  pressed  pretty  hard.  It  is  then  picked  by  women  with 
•mall  knives,  in  order  to  take  out  the  knots,  and  separate  the  perfect  from  the  imperfect 
sheets.  It  is  again  pressed,  given  to  the  finisher,  to  be  counted  into  reams,  and  done  up. 
These  reams  are  compressed,  tied  up,  and  sent  to  the  warehouse  for  sale.  A  good  finisher 
can  count  200  reams,  or  96,000  sheets  in  a  day. 

Hot  pressing  is  executed  by  placing  a  sheet  of  paper  between  two  smoothed  paste- 
boards, alternately,  and  between  every  50  pasteboards  a  heated  plate  of  iron,  and 
subjecting  the  pile  to  the  press.  This  communicates  a  fine  smooth  surface  to  writing- 
paper. 

The  grain  of  the  paper  is  often  disfigured  by  the  felts,  when  they  are  too  much  used, 
or  when  the  loose  fibres  do  not  cover  the  twisted  thread.  The  two  sides  of  the  felt  are 
differently  raised,  and  that  on  which  the  fibres  are  longest  is  applied  to  the  sheets  which 
are  laid  down.  As  the  felts  have  to  resist  the  reiterated  action  of  the  press,  their  warp 
should  be  made  stout,  of  long  combed  wool,  and  well  twisted.  The  woof,  however, 
should  be  of  carrird  wool,  and  spun  into  a  soft  thread,  so  as  to  render  the  fabric  spongy, 
and  capable  of  imbibing  much  water. 

This  operose  and  delicate  process  qf  moulding  the  sheets  of  paper  by  hand,  has  for 
nearly  thirty  years  past  been  performed,  in  many  manufactories,  by  a  machine  which  pro- 
duces it  in  a  continuous  sheet  of  indefinite  length  which  is  afterwards  cut  into  suitable 
sizes,  by  the  Paper-cutting  Machine. 

In  1799,  Louis  Robert,  then  employed  in  the  paper  wprks  of  Essonne  in  France,  con- 
trived a  machine  to  make  paper  of  a  great  size,  t  ?  a  continuous  motion,  and  obtained  for 
it  a  patent  for  15  years,  with  a  sum  of  8000  francs  from  the  French  government,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  ingenuity.  The  specification  of  this  patent  is  published  in  the  second  volume 
of  Brevets  dy  Invention  expires.  M.  Leger-Didot,  then  director  of  the  said  works,  bought 
Robert's  machine  and  patent  for  25,000  francs,  to  be  paid  by  instalments.  Having  be- 
come proprietor  of  this  machine,  which,  though  imperfect,  contained  the  germ  of  a  val- 
uable improvement  in  paper-making,  M.  Didot  came  over  with  it  to  England,  where  he 
entered  into  several  contracts  for  constructing  and  working  it. 

Meanwhile  M.  L.  Didot  having  failed  to  fulfil  his  obligations  to  Robert,  the  latter 
instituted  a  law-suit,  and  recovered  possession  of  his  patent  by  a  decision  dated  23d 
June,  1810.  Didot  then  sent  over  to  Paris  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  for  Sept.  1808, 
which  contained  the  specification  of  the  English  patent,  with  instructions  to  a  friend  to 
secure  the  improved  machines  described  in  it,  by  a  French  patent.  The  patent  was 
obtained,  but  became  inoperative  in  consequence  of  M.  L.  Didot  failing  to  return  to 
France,  as  he  had  promised,  so  as  to  mount  the  patent  machine  within  the  two  years 
required  by  the  French  patent  law.  It  was  not  till  1815,  that  M.  Calln,  machine- 
maker  at  Paris,  constructed  the  paper  apparatus  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
Fourdrinier's,  and  which,  on  the  authority  of  the  Dictionnaire  Techuologique,  was  very 
imperfect  in  comparison  of  an  English  made  machine  imported  about  that  time  into 
France.  La  construction  de  ces  machines,  qui  n'offre  pour t  ant  rien  de  difficile,  est  rcstet 
jusqu9  a  ce  jour  exclusivement  dans  Us  mains  des  dnglais,  is  the  painful  acknowledgment 
made  in  1829,  for  his  countrymen,  by  the  author  of  the  elaborate  article  Papeterir  in  that 
national  work.  If  there  be  nothing  difficult  in  the  construction  of  these  machines,  the 
French  mechanicians  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  forcing  their  countrymen  to  seek  the  sole  sup- 
ply of  them  in  England;  for  the  principal  paper  works  in  France,  as  those  of  MM.  Canson, 
Montgolfier,  Thomas  Varenne,  Firmin  Didot,  Delcambre,  De  Maupeon,  &,c,  are  mounted 
with  English-made  machines* 
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The  following,  for  example,  are  a  few  of  the  paper-mills  in  France  which  are  mounted 
with  the  self-acting  machines  of  Messrs.  Bryan  Donkin  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Canson,  at  Annonay. 

M.  de  la  Place,  at  Jean  d'Heures,  Bar-le-duc. 

Soeiete  aaonyme,  at  Sainte  Marie,  under  M.  Delatouche 

Echareon  prds  Mennecy,  (Seine  et  Oise). 

Firmin  Didot,  Mesnil  sur  l'Estree. 

M.  F.  M.  Montgolfier,  a  Annonay, 

Mailer,  Bouchard,  Ondin  and  Co's.,  at  Gueures,  near  Dieppe. 

MM.  Richard  et  Comp.  k  Plainfoing. 

M.  CaUot-BeUisle  j  Vieuze  et  Chantoiseau. 

M.  Bechetaile,  near  St.  Etienne,  at  Bonrg  Argental. 

It  deserves  particularly  to  be  remarked,  to  the  honor  of  English  mechanism,  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  first  five  of  the  above  works  received  gold  medals  at  the  last  exposi- 
tion of  their  papers  at  the  Louvre,  and  all  the  rest  received  medals  either  of  silver  or 
bronxe.* 

The  following  is  a  true  narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  paper  automaton. 

M.  Leger  Didot,  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Gamble,  an  Englishman  who  had  resided 
for  several  years  in  Paris,  obtained  permission  from  the  French  government,  in  1800,  to 
carry  over  the  small  working  model  of  Robert's  continuous  machine,  with  the  view  of  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  English  capital  and  mechanical  skill  to  bring  it  into  an  operative  state 
upon-  the  great  scale.  Fortunately  for  the  vigorous  development  of  this  embryo  project, 
which  had  proved  an  abortion  in  France,  they  addressed  themselves,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
a  mercantile  firm  equally  opulent  and  public  spirited,  and  on  the  other,  to  engineers  dis- 
tinguished for  persevering  energy  and  mechanical  resource.  A  first  patent  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Gamble  on  the  20th  of  April,  1801,  and  a  second,  for  certain  improvements  upon 
the  former,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1803.  In  January,  1804,  Mr.  Gamble,  for  certain  consid- 
erations, assigned  these  two  patents  to  Messrs.  Henry  and  Sealy  Fourdrinier,  the  house 
above  alluded  to,  who  were  at  that  period,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  the  most  con- 
siderable stationeie  and  paper-makers  in  Great  Britain.  By  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
on  the  4th  of  August,  1807,  Mr.  Gamble's  privilege  of  14  years  from  April,  1801,  was 
prolonged  to  15  years  after  the  date  of  the  act,  being  an  extension  of  about  7  years  upon 
the  original  patent. 

The  proprietors  showed  good  reasons,  in  the  enormous  expense  of  their  experiments, 
and  the  national  importance  of  the  object,  why  the  patent  should  have  been  extended  14 
yean  from  the  latter  date,  and  would  have  obtained  justice  from  parliament  in  this  respect, 
hat  for  an  unworthy  artifice  of  Lord  Lauderdale  in  the  House  of  Lords.  "  He,  and  he 
only,  was  the  person  who  to>k  the  objection,"  and,  by  introducing  a  regulation  in  a  stand* 
iog  order  of  the  House  of  ords,  that  none  but  the  original  inventor  should  have  an  ex- 
tension,  though  Mr.  H  t  jurdrinier  was  the  inventor  substantially  of  the  operative 
machine,  he  defeated  the  honorable  intentions  of  his  brother  peers,  whose  committee  said, 
m  We  will  give  seven  years,  and  Mr.  Fourdrinier  may  apply  again,  it  it  should  turn  out 
that  the  seven  years  that  we  propose  to  give  to  Mr.  Fourdrinier  should  not  give  sufficient 
time  to  afford  any  chance  of  his  receiving  any  remuneration  for  the  expense  that  he  has 
incurred  in  introducing  this  invention."  The  bill  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
14  years,  but  it  was  limited  by  this  ruse  of  Lord  Lauderdale  to  7,  "  who  put  the  standing 
order  upon  the  books  (of  the  upper  house)  which  prevented  Messrs.  Fourdrinier  from 
having  any  benefit  from  the  invention.! 

In  February,  1808,  Mr.  Gamble,  after  losing  both  his  time  and  money  savings  during 
eight  years  of  irksome  diligence,  assigned  over  to  Messrs.'  Fourdrinier  the  whole  right  of 
hie  share  in  the  patent  to  which  he  was  entitled  under  the  act  of  parliament. 

Dartford  in  Kent,  which  had  been  long  conspicuous  as  the  seat  of  a  good  manufactory 
of  paper  and  paper  moulds,  was  selected  by  the  proprietors  of  the  patent  as  the  fittest 
place  for  realizing  their  plans ;  and  happily  for  them  it  possessed,  in  Mr.  Hall's  engineer- 
ing establishment,  every  tool  requisite  for  constructing  the  novel  automaton,  and  in  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin,  a  young  and  zealous  mechanist,  who,  combining  precision 
of  workmanship  with  fertility  of  invention,  could  turn  his  local  advantages  to  the  best 
account.  To  this  gentleman,  aided  by  the  generous  confidence  of  Messrs.  Fourdrinier, 
the  glory  of  rearing  to  a  stately  manhood  the  helpless  bantling  of  M.  L.  Didot  is  entirely 
due.  In  1803,  after  nearly  three  years  of  intense  application,  he  produced  a  self-acting 
machine  for  making  an  endless  web  of  paper,  which  was  erected  at  St.  Neot's  under  the 
superintendents  of  Mr.  Gamble,  and  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surprise  every 
DCnoIaer. 

>  that  important  era  Mr.  Donkin  has  steadily  devoted  his  whole  mind  and  meant 


•  H  1i  >  wit  dt  Jwy  Crate*).  pwM.U  Baron  Charles  Puma,  rot.  ii.p.  t78 ;  Pans,  18M. 
t  Sm  tkm  okaUby  pieoo  of  diplomacy  aavailod  ia  tbo  fttiiratm  of  Evidracw  takaa  before  the  Select  Com 
■atw  of  the  ttoeee  of  Comom  on  F<mrdiiaior^  patoat ;  Mar,  1837. 
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to  the  progressive  improvement  of  this  admirable  apparatus ;  and  has,  by  the  unfailing 
-*rularity,  precision,  promptitude,  and  productiveness  of  its  work,  earned  for  himself  a 
place  along  with  Watt,  Wedgewood,  and  Arkwright,  in  the  temple  of  mechanical  fame. 

"La  France,"  says  a  late. official  eulogist  of  her  arts,  and  interpreter  of  her  senti- 
ments, "  ne  craint  plus  la  rivalite  des  autres  peoples  pour  la  fabrication  des  divers  genres 
de  papiers  et  de  cartons."*  After  this  boast,  one  would  not  expect  to  hear  him  imme- 
diately confess  that  in  1823  his  country  possessed  only  one  manufactory  of  the  papier 
continu,  containing  one  of  the  Fourdrinier  machines  made  at  London  by  Mr.  Donkin,  for 
M.  Canson,  at  Vidalon-les-Annonay ;  that  in  1827  there  were  only  4  of  these  machines 
in  France,  and  that  in  1834  there  were  not  many  more  than  a  dozen.  He  justly 
observes,  that  "  this  mode,  being  more  economical,  more  rapid,  and  more  powerful,  will 
become  henceforth  the  only  one  which  can  be  practised  without  loss.  Then  will  disap- 
pear the  ancient  system  of  hand-work,  which  likewise  involved  the  inconveniences,  we 
may  say  dangers,  resulting  from  combinations  among  the  operatives.  The  machine-made 
papers  possess  many  advantages :  they  can  receive,  so  to  speak,  unlimited  dimensions ; 
they  preserve  a  perfectly  uniform  thickness  throughout  all  their  length ;  they  may  be 
fabricated  in  every  season  of  the  year ;  nor  do  they  require  to  be  sorted,  trimmed,  and 
hung  up  in  the  drying-house,  operations  which  occasioned  great  waste,  amounting  to  no 
less  than  one  defective  sheet  out  of  every  five.  The  continuous  paper  at  one  time 
retained  the  impression  of  the  wire-wove  web  on  its  under  side ;  a  defect  from  which  it 
has  been  freed  by  a  pressure  apparatus  of  Mr.  Donkin,  recently  imported  from  England 
by  M.  Delatouche." 

It  appears  from  documents  presented  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1807, 
that  the  Messrs.  Fourdrinier  had,  by  that  time,  withdrawn  from  their  stationary  business 
the  large  sum  of  60,000/.,  to  further  the  object  of  their  patent ;  so  many  difficulties  did 
they  encounter  in  bringing  the  machinery  to  its  then  comparatively  complete  state,  and  so 
little  encouragement  or  support  did  they  receive  from  the  paper  manufacturers  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

The  patentees  laid  a  statement  before  the  public  in  1806,  containing  the  following 
comparative  estimate  of  the  expense  attending  seven  vats,  and  that  attending  a  machine 
employed  upon  paper  sized  in  the  engine,  performing  the  same  quantity  of  work  as  seven 
vats,  at  the  rate  of  12  hours  daily. 

A  MACHINE. 


Journeymen        • 
2  Ditto  . 
2  Finishers     . 
2  Dry  workers 

Parters  (none)    • 

Fire  (none) 

Felting 

Washing,  ditto     . 

Wire   . 

1  Man,  to  keep  in  repair  the  mill  ) 
and  machine    .        •  $ 


Total  9 


Day. 


t.  d. 

3  6 

2  6 

3  6 
3  6 


£  $. 

2    2 

1  10 

2  2 
2    2 


Week. 


Month. 


£  9.  d. 

8  8  0 

6  0  0 

8  8  0 

8  8  0 


7  16    0  31    4    0    734  12    0 


Year 


£  3.  d. 

109  4  0 

78  0  0 

109  4  0 

109  4  0 


24  0  0 

5  0  0 

200  0  0 

100  0  0 


Expense  of  7  vats  per  annum  (see  next  page)  is 
A  machine  doing  7  vats'  work,  is,  per  annum    • 

Balance  saved  by  the  machine  per  annum 


£  m.  a\ 

.    2,604  12  0 

.       734  12  0 

.£1,870  0  0 


N.  B. — There  are  other  advantages,  to  the  amount  of  lull  4002.  per  annum,  of  which 
manufacturers  are  well  aware,  although  not  taken  into  this  calculation. 


*  Rapport  de  Jury  Central,  cur  lea  Produita  de  l'Indastrie  Fran$aiee  export  en  1694,  par  Le  Baron  Chariee 
Daprn,  Membra  <*e  l'lnatitnt,  Rapporteurff  nfral  et  Vice  President  da  Jury  Central ;  ii.  27a 
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SEVEN  TATS. 


■ c 

Day. 

Week. 

Month 

Yfar. 

f. 

d. 

£    *.    d. 

£  s.  d. 

£      8.      d. 

7  Vatmen,  at     •       -       -       - 

3 

3 

6  16    6 

27    6  0 

354  18     0 

7  Couchers        - 

3 

1 

6    9    6 

25  18  0 

336  14    0 

7  Layers             -        -        - 

3 

1 

6    9    6 

25  18  0 

336  14     0 

3  Finishers        - 

4 

0 

3  12    U 

14    8  0 

187     4    0 

6  Dry  workers  - 

3 

1 

5  11    0 

22    4  0 

288  12    0 

3  Men  to  go  to  press,  fcc.  - 

2 

6 

2    5    0 

9    0  0 

117     0     0 

7  Parters  (women)     - 

1 

4 

2  16    0 

11     4  0 

145  12     0 

Fire 

7    0    0 

28    0  0 

364    0     0 

Felting 

140     0     0 

Washing  ditto,  oil,  soap,  fire,  Ac. 

1  11     * 

6    6  0 

81  18    0 

Moulds  ..... 

140     0     0 

1  Man,  and  expenses  of  repairing,  } 

in  keeping  in  order  7  vats,  vat-  > 

112    0    0 

presses,  &c.                                    ) 
Total  41  persons. 

42  11     0 

170    4  0*2,604     0    0 

In  the  same  statement,  it  was  shown  that  the  expense  of  making  paper  by  hand  is  16*. 
per  ewt.,  whereas  by  their  machine  it  is  only  3s.  9d. ;  so  that  upon  432,000  cwts.  the 
quantity  annually  made  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (as  founded  upon  the  fact  that  one 
vat  can  make  480  cwts.  of  paper,  and  that  there  were  900  vats  in  the  kingdom),  the 
annual  saving  by  the  machine  would  be  264,600/.,  or  345,600/.  —  81,000/. 

In  a  second  statement  laid  before  the  public  in  1807,  the  patentees  observe  that  their 
recently  improved  machine,  from  its  greater  simplicity,  may  be  erected  at  a  considerably 
reduced  expense.  ,  "  Mr.  Donkin,  the  engineer,  will  engage  to  furnish  machines  of  the 
dimensions  specified  below,  with  all  the  present  improvements,  at  the  prices  specified 
below. 


3  o>r  4  vats         .... 

6  ditto        .... 

8  ditto        .... 

12  ditto        .... 

Inches. 

If  driTen  by  etrapa. 

£ 

30 
40 
44 
54 

between  the  deckles 
ditto               ditto 
ditto               ditto 
ditto               ditto 

715 
845 
940 
995 

Ifdrirenby  wbeela. 

3  or  4  vats        .... 

•                   6  ditto         .... 

8  ditto        .... 

|                  12  ditto        .... 

30 
40 
44 
54 

between  the  deckles 
ditto               ditto 
ditto               ditto 
ditto               ditto 

750 

880 

980 

1,040     , 

"  Instead  of  5  men,  formerly  employed  upon  1  machine,  3  are  now  (in  1813)  fully 
sufficient,  without  requiring  that  degree  of  attention  and  skill  which  was  formerly  indis- 


"In  1806  the  machine  was  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  6  vats  in  twelve  hours ;  it 
is,  however,  now  capable  of  doing  double  that  quantity,  at  one  fourth  of  the  expense. 
For  by  the  various  improvements  enumerated  above,  the  consumption  of  wire  is  reduced 
nearly  one  half,  and  lasts  above  double  the  time ;  the  quantity  of  paper  produced  is 
doubled ;  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  work  which  is  now  performed  by  the  men 
over  and  above  their  immediate  attendance  upon  the  machine,  it  may  be  fairly  stated,  that 
the  number  of  men  is  reduced  to  one  half;  consequently  the  expense  of  wire  and  labor 
is  reduced  to  one  fourth  of  what  it  was. 

"  The  other  advantages  incidental  to  the  nature  of  the  process  of  making  paper  by  this 
machine,  may  be  classed  in  the  following  order  :— 

**  1st.  That  the  paper  is  much  superior  in  strength,  firmness,  and  appearance,  to  any 
which  can  be  made  by  hand  of  the  same  material. 

"  2d.  It  requires  less  drying,  less  pressing  and  parting,  and  consequently  coic'es  sooner 
to  market ;  for  it  receives  a  much  harder  pressure  from  the  machine  than  can  possibly 
he  given  by  any  vat  press,  and  is  therefore  not  only  drier,  but,  on  account  of  the  close- 
ness and  firmness  of  texture,  even  the  moisture  which  remains  is  far  sooner  evaporated, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  than  it  would  be  from  the  more  spongy  or  bibulous  paper  made 
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"The  superior  pressure,  and  the  circumstance  of  one  side  of  the  paper  passing  uodei 
the  polished  surface  of  on^  of  the  pressing  rollers,  contribute  to  that  smoothness  which 
in  hand-mode  papers  can  only  be  obtained  by  repealed  parting  and  pressing ;  consequent]; 
a  great  part  of  the  time  necessarily  spent  in  these  operations  is  saved,  and  the  papex 
sooner  finished  and  ready  for  market. 

"  3dly.  The  quantity  of  broken  paper  and  retree  is  almost  nothing  compared  with  what 
is  made  at  the  rats. 

"  4th.  The  machine  makes  paper  with  cold  water. 

"  5th.  It  is  durable,  and  little  subject  to  be  out  of  repair.  The  machine  at  Two  Waters, 
in  Hertfordshire,  for  the  last  three  years,  has  not  cost  1QL  a  year  in  repairs. 

"  6th.  As  paper  mills  are  almost  universally  wrought  by  streams,  which  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  power  from  time  to  time,  there  will  result  from  this  circumstance  a 
very  important  advantage  in  the  adoption  of  the  machine.  The  common  paper  mil] 
being  limited  by  its  number  of  vats,  no  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  frequent  accessions 
of  power  which  generally  happen  in  the  course  of  the  year;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as 
scarcely  any  mills  are  capable  of  preparing  stuff  for  twelve  vats,  every  accession  of  power 
to  the  mill,  where  a  machine  is  employed,  will  increase  its  produce  without  any  additional 
expense. 

"7th.  The  manufacturer  can  suspend  or  resume  his  work  at  pleasure;  and  he  is  be- 
sides effectually  relieved  from  the  perplexing  difficulties  and  loss  consequent  upon  the 
perpetual  combinations  for  the  increase  of  wages." 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  the  attention  required  to  mature  this  valuable  invention, 
and  the  large  capital  which  it  absorbed,  led  ultimately  to  the  bankruptcy  of  this  opulent 
and  public-spirited  company ;  after  which  disaster  no  patent  dues  were  collected,  though 
twelve  suits  in  Chancery  were  instituted ;  these  being  mostly  unsuccessful,  on  account 
of  some  paltry  technical  objections  made  to  their  well-specified  patent,  by  that  un- 
scientific judge  Lord  Teaterden.  The  piratical  tricks  practised  by  many  considerable 
paper-makers  against  the  patentees  are  humiliating  to  human  nature  in  a  civilized  an  J 
toi-dUant  Christian  community.  Many  of  them  have  owned,  since  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  house  removed  the  fear  of  prosecution,  that  they  owed  them  from  2000/.  to  3000*. 
apiece. 

Nothing  can  place  the  advantage  of  the  Fourdrinier  machine  in  a  stronger  point  of 
view,  than  the  fact  of  there  being  280  of  them  now  at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
making  collectively  1600  miles  of  paper,  of  from  4  to  5  feet  broad,  every  day ;  that  they 
have  lowered  the  price  of  paper  60  per  cent.,  and  that  they  have  increased  the  revenue, 
directly  and  indirectly,  by  a  sum  of  probably  400,0001.  per  annum.  The  tissue  paper 
made  by  the  machine  is  particularly  useful  for  communicating  engraved  impressions  to 
pottery  ware ;  before  the  introduction  of  which  there  was  but  a  miserable  substitute. 
Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Clewes,  of  Cobridge  potteries,  in  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Four  lrinier,  state, 
"that  had  not  an  improvement  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  new  style 
of  engraving  would  have  been  of  no  use,  as  the  paper  previously  used  was  of  too  coarse 
a  nature  to  draw  from  the  fair  engravings  any  thing  like  a  clear  or  perfect  impression $ 
and  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  in  our  opinion,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  are  deeply 
indebted  to  you  for  the  astonishing  improvement  that  has  recently  taken  place,  both  as 
regards  china  and  earthenware,  more  particularly  the  latter.0  The  following  rates  of 
prices  justify  the  above  statement : — 

,  1814.  1822.  1833. 

t.    4.  *.    d.  «•   tL 

Demy  pottery  tissue  -    12    0  96  70 

Royal  16    3  120  89 

«  We  have  adopted  a  new  mode  of  printing  on  china  and  earthenware,  which,  but  for 
your  improved  system  of  making  tissue  paper,  must  have  utterly  failed ;  our  patent  ma. 
chine  requiring  the  paper  in  such  lengths  as  were  impossible  to  make  on  the  okf  plan. 
On  referring  to  our  present  stock,  we  find  we  have  one  sheet  of  your  paper  more  than 
1200  yards  long.    Signed,  Machin  and  Potts ;  Burslem,  February  26th,  1834." 

I  have  bad  the  pleasure  of  visiting  more  than  once  the  mechanical  workshops  of 
Messrs.  Bryan  Donkin  and  Co.  in  Bermondscy,  and  have  never  witnessed  a  more 
admirable  assortment  of  exquisite  and  expensive  tools,  each  adapted  to  perform  its  part 
with  despatch  and  mathematical  exactness,  though  I  have  seen  probably  the  best 
machine  factories  of  this  country  and  the.  Continent.  The  man  of  science  will  appreciate 
this  statement,  and  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  grand  mural  circle  of 
7  feet  diameter,  made  by  Troughton,  for  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  was  tamed 
with  final  truth  upon  a  noble  lathe  in  the  said  establishment.  It  has  supplied  no  fewer 
than  133  complete  automatic  paper  machines,  each  of  a  value  of  from  1200/.  to  2000^ 
to  different  manufactories,  not  only  in-  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world;  as  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  present  article.    Each 
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machine  h  capable  of  imtUnsr,  under  the  impulsion  of  an? 
prime  mover,  nil  unw  niche!  by  a  human  eye,  and  unguided  by 
a  human  hand,  from  2(1  io  5rn  feet  in  length,  by  5  teet  broad, 
of  most  equable  paper  in  one  minute.  Of  paper  of  average 
thickness,  il  turns  off  30  twi. 

FizAQ%&\*  an  upright  l> mgitudinal  section,  representing  the 
[machine  in  its  most  complete  slate,  including  the  drying  steam 
^cylinders,  and  the  compound  channelled  rollers  of  Mr.  Wilks, 
subscnuenily  tu  be  described  id  detail.  The  figure  in  the  upper 
Mine  show*  it  nil  in  train,  when  the  paper  is  to  be  wound  up 
t  wet  upon  the  reels  t,  r.t  which  being  moveable  round  the  centre 
It  of  a  swinp-bar,  are  presented  empty,  time  about,  to  receive 
«the  lender  web.  The  figure  in  the  under  line  contains  the 
jsieam  or  drying  cylinders j  the  points  o  o,  of  whose  frame, 
]  replnce,  nl  the  poinls  p,  p,  i he  wet  reel  frame,  r  r,  p. 
a  is  the  vat,  or  receiver  of  pulp  from  the  stuiT-chest. 

b  is  the  knot  strainer  of 
Ibotson  (p.  341.),  to  cleai  the 
pulp  before  passing  on  to  the 
wire. 

g  is  the  hog,  or  agitator  in 
the  vat.  The  arrows  show 
the  course  of  the  currents  of 
the  pulp  in  the  vat. 

i  is  the  apron,  or  receiver 
of  the  water  and  pulp  which 
escape  through  the  endless 
wire,  and  which  are  returned 
by  a  scoop-wheel  into  the  vat. 
b  is  the  copper  lip  of  the  vat, 
over  which  the  pulp  flows  to 
the  endless  wire,  on  a  leathern 
apron  extending  from  this  lip 
to  about  nine  inches  over  the 
wire,  to  support  the  pulp  and 
prevent  its  escaping. 

c,  c  are  the  bars  which  beat 
up  the  small  tube  rollers  that 
support  the  wire. 

d,  d  are  ruler  bars  to  suppoi  * 
the  copper  rollers  over  whicu 
the  wire  revolves. 

x  is  the  breast  roller,  round 

which  the  endless  wire  turns. 

n  is  the  point  where  the 

shaking  motion  is  given  to  the 

machine. 

m  is  the  guide  roller,  having 
its  pivots  moveable  laterally 
to  adjust  the  wire  and  keep  it 
3  parallel. 

L  is  Ihe  pulp  roller,  or,  (L  dmdy,"  to  press  out  water,  and  to 
set  the  paper.  r,  is  the  place  of  the  second,  when  it  is  used. 
]j  is  ihe  first  or  wet  pressor  couching  rollers;  the  wire 
leaves  the  paper  here,  which  latter  is  couched  upon  the 
endless  felt  j / ,-  and  Ihe  endless  wire  o  returns,  passing 
round  the  lower  couch  roller.  By  Mr.  Donkin's  happy  inven- 
tion of  placing  these  rollers  obliquely,  the  water  runs  freely 
|  away,  which  it  did  not  J  a  when  their  axes  were  in  a  vertical 
'  line. 

t,  t  are  the  deckles,  which  form  the  edges  of  the  sheet  of 
paper,  and  prevent  the  pulp  passing  away  laterally.     They 
regulate  the  width  of  the  endless  sheet. 
/,/aie  ihe  revolving  deckle  straps, 
a  is  the  deckle  guide,  or  driving-pulley. 
z,  g  are  tube  mil  ere,  over  which  the  wire  passes,  which  do 
not  partake  of  the  shaking  motion ;  and, 
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A,  h  are  moveable  rollers  for  stretching  the  wire,  or  orass  carriages  for  keeping  tk 
rollers  g,  g  in  a  proper  position. 

c  is  the  second  press,  or  dry  press,  to  expel  the  water  in  a  cold  state. 

x,  k,  &c.,  in  the  view  of  the  lower  line,  are  the  steam  cylinders  for  drying  the  endless 
sheet. 

t,  t  are  rollers  to  convey  the  paper. 

j,  i  are  rollers  to  conduct  the  felt ;  which  serves  to  support  the  paper,  and  prevent  it 
wrinkling  or  becoming  cockled. 

d,  d  are  the  hexagonal  expanding  reels  for  the  steam-dried  paper  web,  one  only  being 
ised  at  a  time,  and  made  to  suit  different  sizes  of  sheets.    /  is  their  swing  fulcrum. 

r,  r,  f,  f,  is  the  frame  of  the  machine. 

The  deckle  straps  are  worthy  of  particular  notice  in  this  beautiful  machine.  They 
are  composed  of  many  layers  of  cotton  tape,  each  one  inch  broad,  and  together  one 
half  inch  thick,  cemented  with  caoutchouc,  so  as  to  be  at  once  perfectly  flexible  and 
water-tight. 

The  upper  end  of  each  of  the  two  carriages  of  the  roller  l  is  of  a  forked  shape,  and 
the  pivots  of  the  roller  are  made  to  turn  in  the  cleft  of  the  forked  carriages  in  &t;h  a 
manner,  that  the  roller  may  be  prevented  from  having  any  lateral  motion,  while  it  possesses 
a  free  vibratory  motion  upwards  and  downwards ;  the  whole  weight  of  the  roller  l  being 
borne  by  the  endless  web  of  woven  wire. 

The  greatest  difficulty  formerly  experienced  in  the  paper  manufacture  upon  tbe 
continuous  system  of  Fourdrinier,  was  to  remove  the  moisture  from  the  pulp,  and  condense 
it  with  sufficient  rapidity,  so  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  what  is  called  water-galled,  and 
to  permit  the  web  to  proceed  directly  to  tbe  drying  cylinders.  Hitherto  no  invention  has 
answered  so  well  in  practice  to  remove  this  difficulty  *as  the  channelled  and  perforated 
pulp  rollers  or  dandies  of  Mr.  John  Wilks,  the  ingenious  partner  of  Mr.  Donkin ;  for 
which  a  patent  was  obtained  in  1830.  Suppose  .one  of  these  rollers  (see  l,  in  Jig.  1038 
and  m,  m,  in  /ig.  1048)  is  required  for  a  machine  which  is  to  make  paper  54  inches  wide, 
it  must  be  about  60  inches  long,  so  that  its  extremities  (see^a.  1089  and  1040)  may  extend 
over  or  beyond  each  edge  of  the  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  it  is  laid.  Its  diameter  may 
be  7  inches.  About  8  grooves,  each  l-16th  of  an  inch  wide,  are  made  in  every  inch  of 
the  tube  j  and  they  are  cut  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  copper,  with  a  rectangularly 
shaped  tool.  A  succession  of  ribs  and  grooves  are  thus  formed  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube.  A  similar  succession  is  then  made  across  the  former,  but  of  24  in 
the  inch,  and  on  the  opposite  surface  of  the  metal,  which  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  manage- 
ment had  been  prepared  for  that  purpose.  As  the  latter  grooves  are  cut  as  deep  as  tbe 
former,  those  on  the  inside  meet  those  on  the  outside,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  thereby  producing  so  many  square  holes ;  leaving  a  series  of  straight  copper  ribs  on 
the  interior  surface  of  the  said  tube,  traversed  by  another  series  of  ribs  coiled  round 
them  on  the  outside,  forming  a  cylindrical  sieve  made  of  one  piece  of  'metal.  The 
rough  edges  of  all  the  ribs  must  be  rounded  off  with  a  smooth  file  into  a  semi-circular 

form.     Figs.  1089,  and  1040.  a  a,  are  per- 
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tions  of  the  ribbed  copper  tube.  Ftp.  1039 
shows  the  exterior,  and  fig.  1040  the  in- 
terior surface ;  6,  b  and  6,  b  show  the  plain 
part  at  each  of  the  ends,  where  it  is  made 
fast  to  the  brass  rings  by  rivets  or  screws ; 
c,  c  are  the  rings  with  arms,  and  a  centre 
piece  in  each,  for  fixing  the  iron  pivot  or 
shaft  b  ;  one  such  pivot  is  fixed  by  rivet- 
ing it  in  each  of  the  centre  pieces  of  the 
rings,  as  shown  at  cffig.  1040;  so  that  both 
the  said  pieces  shall  be  concentric  with  the 
rings,  and  have  one  common  axis  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  roller.  At  a,  a,  a 
groove  is  turned  in  each  of  the  pivots,  for 
the  purpose  of  suspending  a  weight  by  a 
hook,  in  order  to  increase  tbe  pressure  up- 
on the  paper,  whenever  it  may  be  found 
necessary. 

Fig.  1041  Is  an  end  view,  showing  the 
copper  tube  and  its  internal  ribs  a,  a  ;  the 
brass  rings  c,  c ;  arm  d,  d,  d  ;  centre  piece  *, 
and  pivot  n.  Fig.  1042  is  a  section  of  the 
said  ring,  with  the  arms,  &c. 

The  roller  is  shown  at  l,  fig.  1088,  as 
lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  wire-web. 
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The  relative  position  of  that  perforated  roller,  and  the  little  roller  ft,  over  which 
h  lies,  is  such  that  the  axis  of  l  is  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  axis  of  ft,  and  not  in  the 
same  vertical  plane,  the  latter  being  about  an  inch  nearer  the  vat  end.  Hence,  when- 
ever the  wire-web  is  set  in  progressive  motion,  it  will  cause  the  roller  l  to  revolve  upon 
its  surface ;  and  as  the  paper  is  progressively  made,  it  will  pass  onwards  with  the  web 
under  the  surface  of  the  roller.  Thus  the  pulpy  layer  of  paper  is  condensed  by 
compression  under  the  ribbed  roller;  while  it  transmits  its  moisture  through  the 
perforations,  it  becomes  sufficiently  compact  to  endure  the  action  of  the  wet  press 
rollers  h,  h,  and  also  acquires  the  appearance  of  parallel  lines,  as  if  made  by  hand  in  a 
laid  mould. 

Mr.  Wilks  occasionally  employs  a  second  perforated  roller  in  the  same  paper  machine, 
which  is  then  placed  at  the  dotted  lines  t,  t,  t. 

The  patentee  has  described  in  the  same  specification  a  most  ingenious  modification  of 
the  said  roller,  by  which  he  can  exhaust  the  air  from  a  hollowed  portion  of  its  periphery, 
and  cause  the  paper  in  its  passage  over  the  roller  to  undergo  the  sucking  operation  of 
the  partial  void,  so  as  to  be  remarkably  condensed  j  but  he  has  not  been  called  upon  to 
apply  this  second  invention,  in  consequence  of  the  perfect  success  which  he  has  experi- 
enced in  the  working  of  the  first. 
The  following  is  a  more  detailed  illustration  of  Mr.  Wilks*  improved  roller.  * 
Fig.  1048 represents  two  parts  of  his  double-cased  exhausting  cylinder. 

This  consists  of  two  copper  tubes, 
one  nicely  lining  the  other?  the*  inner 
being  punched  full  of  round  holes,  as 
at  k,  k,  where  that  tube  is  shown  un- 
covered; a  portion  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  same  tube  is  shown  at 
l,  l.  In  this  figure  also,  two  portions 
of  the  outer  tube  are  shown  at  w,  m, 
and  n,  n  ;  the  former  being  an  external, 
and  the  latter  an  internal  view.  Here 
we  see  that  the  external  tube  is  the 
ribbed  perforated  one  already  described ; 
the  boles  in  the  inner  tube  being  n.adc 
in  rows  to  correspond  with  the  grooves 
in  the  outer.  The  holes  are  so  dis- 
tributed that  every  hole  in  one  row  shall 
be  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  space 
left  between  two  holes  in  the  next  row, 
as  will  appear  from  inspection  of  the 
figure.  The  diameter  of  each  of  the 
punched  holes  somewhat  exceeds  the 
width  of  each  rib  in  the  inside  of  the 
outer  cylinder,  and  every  inside  groove 
of  this  tube  coincides  with  a  row  of 
holes  in  the  former,  which  construction 
permits  the  free  transudation  or  perco 
ftation  of  the  water  out  of  the  pulp.  At  each  end  of  this  double-case  cylinder,  a  part  is 
left  at  jf,  N»  plain  without,  and  grooved  merely  in  the  inside  of  the  outer  tube.  The 
smooth  surface  allows  the  brass  ends  to  be  securely  fixed ;  the  outer  edge  of  the  brass 
rin*  fits  tight  into  the  inside  of  the  end  of  the  cylinders. 

On  the  inside  of  each  of  these  rings  there  are  four  pieces  which  project  towards  the 
centre  or  axis  of  the  cylinder ;  two  of  which  pieces  are  shown  at  o,  a,  fig.  1043  in 
section,  ft,  6,  is  a  brass  ring  with  four  arms  e ,  c,  c ,  c,  and  a  boss  or  centre  piece  df  d. 
The  outer  edge  of  the  last-mentioned  ring  is  also  turned  cylindrical,  and  of  such  a 
diameter  as  to  fit  the  interior  of  the  former  ring  o,  o.  The  two  rings  are  securely 
held  together  by  four  screws,  e,  <  is  the  hollow  iron  axle  or  shaft  upon  which  the 
cylinder  revolves.  Its  outside  is  made  truly  cylindrical,  so  as  to  fit  the  circular  holes 
in  the  bosses  a*,  d,  of  the  rings  and  arms  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  Hence,  if  the 
hollow  shaft  be  so  fixed  that  it  will  not  turn,  the  perforated  cylinder  is  capable  of  having 
a  rotatory  motion  given  to  it  round  that  shaft.  This  motion  is  had  recourse  to,  when  the 
vacuum  apparatus  is  employed.  But  otherwise  the  cylinder  is  made  fast  to  the  hollow 
axle  by  means  of  two  screw  clamps.  To  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  as  at  p,  a  toothed  wheel 
is  attached,  for  communicating  a  rotatory  motion  to  it,  so  that  its  surface  motion  shall  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  paper  web;  otherwise  a  rubbing  motion  might  ensue,  which  would 
wear  and  injure  both. 

The  paper  stuff  or  pulp  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  vat  a,  fig.  1038  on  to  the  surface  of  . 
the  endless  wire-web,  as  this  is  moving  along.    The  lines  o,  o,  fig.  1088  show  the  course  of 
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the  motion  of  the  web,  which  operates  as  a  sieve,  separating  to  a  certain  degree  the  wntef 
from  the  pulp,  yet  leaving  the  latter  in  a  wet  state  till  it  arrives  at  the  first  pair  of  press 
ing  rollers  H,  h,  between  which  the  web  with  its  sheet  of  paper  is  squeezed.  Thick 
paper,  in  passing  through  these  rollers,  was  formerly  oAen  injured  by  becoming  water 
galled,  from  the  greater  retention  of  water  in  certain  places  than  in  others.  But  Messrs. 
Donkin's  cylinder,  as  above  described,  has  facilitated  vastly  the  discharge  of  the  water, 
and  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  turn  off  a  perfectly  uniform  smooth  paper. 

In  fig,  788,  immediately  below  the  perforated  cylinder,  there  is  a  wooden  water- 
trough.  Along  one  side  of  the  trough  a  copper  pipe  is  laid,  of  the  sane 
length  as  the  cylinder,  and  parallel  to  it;  the  distance  between  them  being  about 
one  fourth  of  an  inch.  The  side  of  the  pipe  facing  the  cylinder  is  perforated  with  a 
line  of  small  holes,  which  transmit  a  great  many  jets  of  water  against  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  in  order  to  wash  it  and  keep  it  clean  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the 
process. 

The  principle  adopted  by  John  Dickinson,  Esq.,  of  Nash  Mill,  for  making  paper, 
is  different  from  that  of  Fourdrinier  It  consists  in  causing  a  polished  hollow 
brass  cylinder,  perforated  with  holes  or  slits,  and  covered  with  wire  cloth,  to  revolve 
over  and  just  in  contact  with  the  prepared  pulp :  so  that  by  connecting  the  cylinder 
with  a  vessel  exhausted  of  its  air,  the  film  of  pulp,  which  adheres  to  the  cylinder 
during  its  rotation,  becomes  gently  pressed,  whereby  the  paper  is  supposed  to  be  ren- 
dered drier,  and  of  more  uniform  thickness,  than  upon  the  horizontal  hand  moa^ds, 
or  travelling  wire  cloth  of  Fourdrinier.  When  subjected  merely  to  agitation,  the  water 
is  sucked  inwards  through  the  cylindric  cage,  leaving  the  textile  filaments  so  completely 
interwoven  as,  if  felted  among  each  other,  that  they  will  not  separate  without  breaking, 
and,  when  dry,  they  will  form  a  sheet  of  paper  of  a  strength  and  quality  relative  to  the 
nature  and  preparation  of  the  pulp.  The  roll  of  paper  thus  formed  upon  the  hollow 
cylinder  is  turned  off  continuously  upon  a  second  solid  one  covered  with  felt,  upon  which 
it  is  condensed  by  the  pressure  of  a  third  revolving  cylinder,  and  is  thence  delivered  to 
the  drying  rollers. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  paper  machines,  into  which  he  has  intro- 
duced numerous  improvements  since  its  invention  in  1809,  many  of  them  secured  by 
patent  right;  whereby  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  papers  of  first-rate  quality,  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  printing-press.    See  infrb. 

In  July,  1830,  Mr.  Ibotson  of  Poyle,  paper  manufacturer,  obtained  a  patent,  see  b,  fig, 
788,  which  has  proved  very  successful,  for  a  peculiar  construction  of  a  sieve  or  strainer. 
Instead  of  wire  meshes,  he  uses  a  series  of  bars  of  gun-metal,  laid  in  the  bottom  of  a  box, 
very  closely  together,  so  that  the  upper  surfaces  or  the  flat  sides  may  be  in  the  same  plane, 
the  edge  of  each  bar  being  parallel  with  its  neighbor,  leaving  parallel  slits  between  then 
of  from  about  l-70th  to  l-100th  of  an  inch  in  width,  according  to  the  fineness  or  coarseness 
of  the  paper-stuff  to  be  strained.  As  this  stuff  is  known  to  consist  of  an  assemblage  of 
very  fine  flexible  fibres  of  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  &c,  mixed  with  water,  and  as,  even  in  the 
pulp  of  which  the  best  paper  is  mode,  the  length  of  the  said  fibres  considerably  exceeds 
the  diameter  of  the  meshes  of  which  common  strainers  are  formed,  consequently  the  long- 
est and  most  useful  fibres  were  formerly  lost  to  the  paper  manufacturer.  Mr.  Ibotson's 
improved  sieve  is  employed  to  strain  the  paper-stuff  previously  to  its  being  used  in  the 
machine  above  descrined,  (see  its  place  at  b  in  the  vat.)  When  the  strainer  is  at  work, 
a  quick  vertical  and  lateral  jogging  motion  is  given  to  it.  by  machinery  similar  to  the  jog- 
ging screens  of  corn  mills. 

Since  the  lateral  shaking  motion  of  the  wire-web  in  the  Fourdrinier  machine,  as  origin- 
ally made,  was  injurious  to  the  fabric  of  the  paper,  by  bringing  its  fibtes  more  closely 
together  breadthwise  than  lengthwise,  thus  tending  to  produce  long  ribs,  or  thick 
streaks  in  its  substance,  Mr.  George  Dickinson,  of  Buckland  Mill,  near  Dover,  proposed, 
in  the  specification  of  a  patent  obtained  in  February,  1828,  to  give  a  rapid  up-and-down 
movement  to  the  travelling  web  of  pulp.  He  does  not,  however,  define  with  much  pre- 
cision any  proper  mechanism  for  effecting  this  purpose,  but  claims  every  plan  which 
may  answer  this  end.  He  proposes  generally  to  mount  the  rollers,  which  conduct  the 
horizontal  endless  web,  upon  a  vibrating  frame.  The  forepart  of  this  frame  is  attached 
to  the  standards  of  the  machine,  by  hinge  joints,  and  the  hinder  part,  or  that  upon 
which  the  pulp  is  first  poured  out,  is  supported  by  vertical  rods,  connected  with  a 
crank  on  a  shaft  below.  Rapid  rotatory  motion  being  given  to  this  crank-shaft,  the 
hinder  part  of  the  frame  necessarily  receives  a  quick  up-and-down  vibratory  movement, 
which  causes  the  water  to  be  shaken  out  from  the  web  of  pulp,  and  thus  sets  the  fibres 
of  the  paper  with  much  greater  equality  than  in  the  machines  formerly  constructed.  A 
plan  similar  to  this  was  long  ago  introduced  into  Mr.  Donkin's  machines,  in  which  the 
titrations  were  actuated  in  a  much  more  mechanical  way. 

John  Dickinson,  Esq.,  of  Nash  Mill,  obtained  a  patent  in  October,  1830,  for  a  method  of 
smiting  face  to  face  two  sheets  of  pulp  by  means  of  machinery,  in  order  to  produce  paper 
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F  tlidfttts.    Two  valaare  to  be  supplied  with  paper  fluff  as  usual;  in 

uw  barrels  or  drums  arc  maflcr  to  revolve  upon  ax  It*  driven  by  any  first 

ted  by  guide  rollers,  and  brought  into  con  tact  with  the 

i  be  sheet  of  paper  pulp  from  its  periphery  to  thi 

n^  fuller,  is  conducted  by  ihe  fell  to  that   pail  of  a  u 

itb  another  pressing  roller.     A  similar  sheet  of  paper  pulp  is 

ireontl  drum,  and  it  it  brought  into  contact  with  the  farmer  by  the 

WO  roller.     The  two  sheets  of  paper  pulp  thus  united  are  carried  forward 

a  guide  roller,  and  onward  to  a  pair  of  prating  rollers,  where  by  contact 

ee*  of  th*-  pulp  arc  made  to  adhere,  and  to  constitute  one  double  thick 

which,  alter  passing  over  the  surfaces  of  hollow  drums,  heated  by  Steam, 

ict.      The  rotatory  movement?  of  the  two  pulp-liAins?  drums  mt»t 

bttt  that  of  the  pressing  rollers  should  tie  a  little  foster,  because 

ibe  pressure,  and  they  should  be  drawn  forward  as  fast  as  they  are 

vi*e  greases  would  be  formed.    Upon  this  invention  is  founded  Mr,  Dkk- 

1  od  of  making  safety-paper  for  Post-office  stamp*,  by  introducing 

between  the  two  lamina*. 

?e  of  the  same  inventive  manufacturer  is  a  peculiarly  rleennl 

ind  is  likely  to  conduce  to  the  perfection  of  machine-mode 

ribed  Mr.  Ibotson's  excellent  plan  of  parallel  slits,  or  grtdiion 

ha*  been  found  to  form  paper  of  superior  quality,  because  it  permits  all 

:  f  fibres  to  pass,  which  give  strength  lo  the  paper,  while  it  intercept* 

1  Limps  of  the  paste,  that  were  apt  lo  spoil  its  surface.     Mr.  TNarn- 

sently  to  be  noticed,  may  do  pood  work,  but  they  cannot  com- 

present  invention,  which  consists  in  causing  (be  diluted  paper 

udsnal  aperture?,  about  the  hundrcd-and- fifteenth  part  of  an 

e  of  a  revolving  cylinder. 

m*  diluted  to  a  consistency  suitable  for  the  paper  machine,  is  delivered 

hich  thr  level  is  regulated  by  a  waste  pipe,  so  a*  to  keep  it  nearly  full. 

her  outlet  for  the  pulp,  except  through  the  wire-work  peri* 

8  cylinder,  and  thence  out  of  each  of  its  end*  into  troughs  placed 

which   It   if  conducted  to  the  machine  destined    to  convert   it  into  a 


I  cvlt&di  meted  somewhat  like  n  squirrel  case,  of  circular  rods, 

it  ill  wh  ened  by  transverse  metallic  bar?,  and  so  formed  thai  the 

inij»  are  sufficient  lo  allow  the  slender  fibre*  of  the  pulp  lo  pas* 

*  narrow  enough   to  intercept   the   knots  and  other  coarse  impurities, 

in,  and  accumulate  in  the  vat.     The  space*  between  the  wire* 
rn  the  interval  above  stated,  which  is  intended  for  the 
the  distance  for  the  coarser  kinds. 
tiled  thnt  the  pulp  enter*  tlje  revolving  cylinder!  solely  through  theinttr- 

*  in   the   circumference   of  J I  ;   these  wires  or  rods  are  about 
an  in  Hi  broad  without,  and  I  wo  eighths  within,  so  that  the  circular  slits 

If.      The  rods  are  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are  riveted  to  the 
in  each  quadrant  of  their  revolution,  as  well  as  at   th*:ir  ends  to  in* 

.  i*T  the  cylinder,  its  interstice*  would  soon  get  cloeetrd  with  the 

tvanee  introduced  for  creatine  a  continual  vertical  agitation  to  the 

iiulfF.     Tfcis  i*  efTeeted  by  ihe  up-and-down  motion  of no  interior  agitator 

ngb  to  reach  from  the  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  Ihe  o 
opper,  and  hollow,  but  watcr-ti^ht.  A  metal  bar  passes  through  it,  to 
•j  arm  nl  each  end  a  strong  link  is  fixed;  by  these  two  link*  it  is  hung  to 
ich  a  way  t lint  when  the  levers  move  up  and  down,  they  raise  and  depress 
can  never  make  it  strike  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  Beiny  h» 
.  ttter,  the  agitator,  alter  being  lifted  by  the  levers,  sinks  suddenly 
s  weight  alone. 

nf  up-nnd-dowu  movement  should  be  about  one  inch  and  a  qn  > 

no*  about  SO  or  100  per  minute;  thr  How  of  the  pulp  through 
1  in  it*  descent  nnd  promoted   in  its  aicent,  with  the 
i*s  between  the  ribs  of  the  cylinder, 
to*  a  loolhed  wheel  Jijed  upon  the  lahular  part  of  one  of  ltd  ends, 
metal  Annette*   made  fast  to  the  wooden  tide  of  the  1  *l 
«he  wheel;  and  it  is  made  to  rei 
s  the  vat.  ii  \  two  plummet   blocks 

.  nnd  ha*  a  rotatory  motion  efotsj  tt*  it  b>  an  outside  i 
a  simp  from  the  driving  shaft,  at  the  rate  of  40  or  60  revolutions 
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per  miftute.  This  spindle  has  also  two  double  eccentrics  fixed  upon  it.  immediately 
under  the  levers,  so  that  in  every  revolution  it  lifts  those  levers  twice,  and  at  the  same 
time  lifts  the  agitator. 

The  diameter  of  the  sieve  cylinder  is  not  very  material,  but  14  inches  have  been  found 
a  convenient  size ;  its  length  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  machine 
which  it  is  destined  to  supply  with  pulp.  One,  four  feet  long  in  the  cage  part,  is  sufficient 
to  supply  a  machine  of  the  largest  size  in  ordinary  use,  viz.,  one  capable  of  making  paper 
4  feet  6  inches  wide.  When  the  cylinder  is  of  this  length,  it  should  have  a  wheel  and 
pinion  at  each  end. 

Metal  flanches  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  vat,  with  a  water-tight  joint,  and 
form  the  bearings  in  which  the  cylinder  works. 

Mr.  Turner  of  Bermondsey,  paper-maker,  obtained  a  patent  in  March,  1831,  for  a 
peculiar  strainer,  designed  to  arrest  the  lumps  mixed  with  the  finer  paper  pulp,  whereby 
he  can  dispense  with  the  usual  vat  and  hog  in  which  the  pulp  is  agitated  immediately 
before  it  is  floated  upon  the  endless  wire-web  of  the  Fourdrinier  apparatus.  His  strainer 
may  also  be  applied  advantageously  to  hand  paper  machines.  He  constructs  his  sieves 
of  a  circular  form,  by  combining  any  desirable  number  of  concentric  rings  of  metal, 
with  small  openings  between  them,  from  the  50th  to  the  100th  part  of  an  inch  wide.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  fine  pulp  and  water,  the  sieves  receive  a  vibratory 
motion  up  and  down,  which  supersedes  the  hog  employed  in  other  paper  making 
machines. 

A  mechanism  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  preceding,  in  which  Mr.  Ibotson's  plan 
of  a  parallel  rod-strainer  is  modified,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Henrj 
Brewer,  of  Surrey  Place,  Southwark,  in  March,  1832.  He  constructs  square  boxes  with 
gridiron  bottoms,  and  gives  a  powerful  up-and-down  vibration  in  the  pulp  tub,  by  levers, 
rotatory  shafts,  and  cranks. 

As  the  contrivance  is  not  deficient  in  ingenuity,  and  may  be  useful,  I  shall  describe  this 
mode  of  adapting  his  improved  strainers  to  a  vat  in  which  paper  is  to  be  made  by  hand 
moulds.  A  hog  (or  churning  rotator)  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the  pulp 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  in  which  the  sieve  is  suspended  from  a  crank-shaft,  or  in  any 
other  way,  so  as  to  receive  the  up-and-down  vibratory  motion  for  the  purpose  of  straining 
the  pulp.  The  pulp  may  be  supplied  from  a  chest,  and  passed  through  a  cock  into  a 
trough,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  strainers. 

A  pipe  from  the  bottom  of  the  vat  leads  into  a  lifter-box,  which  is  designed  to  convey 
thin  pulp  into  the  sieve,  in  order  to  dilute  that  which  is  delivered  from  the  chest  This 
pipe  also  allows  the  small  lumps,  called  rolls,  to  be  re-sifted.  The  pressure  of  the  pulp 
and  water  in  the  vat  forces  the  pulp  up  the  pipe  into  the  lifter-box,  whence  it  is  taken 
by  rotatory  lifters,  and  discharged  into  a  trough,  where  it  runs  down  and  mixes  with 
the  thick  pulp  from  the  chest,  as  befoi£  mentioned.  By  these  means  the  contents  of 
the  vat  are  completely  strained  or  sifted  over  again  in  the  course  of  almost  every 
hour. 

A  patent  was  obtained  for  a  paper-pulp  strainer  by  Mr.  Joseph  Amies,  of  Loose,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  paper  manufacturer,  who  makes  the  bottoms  of  his  improved 
strainers  with  plates  of  brass  or  other  suitable  metal,  and  forms  the  apertures  for  the  fine 
fibres  of  pulp  to  pass  through,  by  cutting  short  slits  through  such  plates,  taking  care 
that  as  much  metal  is  left  between  the  ends  of  each  short  slit  and  the  next  following 
as  will  properly  brace  or  stiffen  the  ribs  of  the  strainer  j  and  he  prefers  that  the  end  of 
one  slit  shall  be  nearly  opposite  to-  the  middle  of  the  two  slits  next  adjoining  it,  which 
is  commonly  called  blocking  the  joints.  This  is  for  giving  rigidity  t*o  the  bottom  of  the 
strainer,  and  constitutes  the  main  feature  of  his  improvement.  The  bottoms  of  sieves 
previously  constructed  with  long  metallic  rods,  he  considers  to  be  liable  to  lateral  vibra- 
tion in  use,  and  thus  to  have  permitted  knots  and  lumps  to  pass  through  their  expanded 
intervals.  This  objection  is  not  applicable  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  squirrel-cage  strainer,  of 
which  the  ribs  may  be  made  rigid  by  a  sufficient  number  of  transverse  bars ;  nor  in  fact 
is  it  applicable  to  Mr.  Ibotson's  original  strainer,  as  it  is  admirably  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Donkin  and  Co.  Each  bar  which  they  make  being  inflexible  by  a  feathered  rib,  is  render-  * 
ed  perfectly  straight  in  its  edge  by  grinding  with  emery  upon  a  flat  disc-wheel  of  block  tin, 
and  of  invariable  length,  by  a  most  ingenious  method  of  turning  each  set  of  bars  in  a 
lathe.  The  bars  are  afterwards  adjusted  in  the  metallic  sieve-frame,  or  chest,  at  any 
desired  distance  apart,  from  the  120th  to  the  60th  of  an  inch,  in  such  a  manner  as  secures 
them  from  all  risk  of  derangement  by  the  vibratory  or  jogging  motion  in  shaking  the 
pulpy  fibres  through  the  lineal  intervals  between  them. 

Mr.  James.  Brown,  paper  manufacturer,  of  Esk  mills,  near  Edinburgh,  obtained  a 
patent  in  May,  1836,  for  a  particular  mode  of  applying  suction  to  the"  pasty  web  in 
the  Fourdrinier's  machine.  He  places  a  rectangular  box  transversely  beneath  the  hori- 
■ontal  wire  cloth,  without  the  interposition  of  any  perforated  covering,  such  as  had  1 
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tried  in  the  previously  constructed  vacuum  machines,  and  which  he  considers  to  have 
impeded  their  efficacy  in  condensing  the  pulp  and  extracting  the  water. 

Upon  this  and  all  similar  contrivances  for  making  a  partial  vacuum  under  the  pulpy 
paper  web,  it  may  be  justly  remarked,  that  they  are  more  apt  to  injure  than  improve  the 
texture  of  the  article  j  since  when  the  suction  is  unequally  operative,  it  draws  down  not 
only  the  moisture,  but  many  of  the  vegetable  fibres,  causing  roughnesses,  and  even  nu- 
merous small  perforations  in  the  paper. 

A  modification  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  cylinder-mould  continuous  paper  machine  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  Nov.  1830,  by  Mr.  John  Hall,  jun.,  of  Dartford,  as 
communicated  to  him  by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad.  The  leading  feature  of  the 
invention  is  a  mode  of  supplying  the  vat  in  which  the  wire  cylinder  is  immersed  with  a 
copious  flow  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  considerable  pressure  upon  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  thereby  causing  the  fibres  of  the  paper  pulp  to  adhere  to 
the  mould. 

There  is  a  semi-cylindrical  trough,  in  which  the  mould  is  immersed,  and  made  to 
revolve  by  any  convenient  means.  The  pulp  is  transferred  from  the  vat  into  that  vessel 
at  Us  bottom  part.  On  the  side  of  the  drum-mould  opposite  to  the  vat,  thts  e  is  a  cis- 
tern into  which  a  copious  flow  of  water  is  delivered,  which  passes  thence  into  the  semi- 
cylindrical  trough.  In  the  interior  of  the  cylindrical  mould,  a  bent  or  syphon  tube  is 
introduced,  on  the  horizontal  part  of  which  tube,  inside,  the  mould  revolves.  This 
tube  is  connected  at  the  outside  to  a  pump,  by  which  the  water  is  drawn  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  cylindrical  mould.  Thus  the  water  in  the  semi-cylindrical  trough,  on  the 
outside  of  the  drum,  is  kept  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than  it  is  within ;  and  con- 
sequently the  pressure  of  the  water,  as  it  passes  through  the  wire  gauze,  will,  it  it  sup- 
posed, cause  the  fibres  of  the  paper  pulp  to  adhere  to  the  circumference  of  the  mould. 
The  water  which  is  withdrawn  from  the  interior  of  the  drum  by  the  recurved  tube,  is  con- 
ducted round  into  the  cistern,  where  its  discharge  is  impeded  by  several  vertical  par- 
titions, which  make  the  water  flow  in  a  gentle  stream  into  the  semi-cylindrical  mould  vat. 
In  order  to  keep  the  pulp  properly  agitated  in  the  mould  vat,  a  segment  frame,  having 
rails  extended  across  the  vat,  is  moved  to  and  fro ;  as  the  drum  mould  goes  round,  the 
fibres  of  the  pulp  are  forced  against  its  circumference,  and  as  the  water  passes  through, 
the  fibres  adhere,  forming  the  sheet  of  paper,  which,  on  arriving  at  a  couching  roller 
above,  is  taken  up  as  usual  by  an  endless  felt,  conducted  away  to  the  drying  apparatus, 
and  thence  to  the  reel  to  be  wound  up. 

The  patentee  claims  merely  the  application  of  a  pump  to  draw  the  water  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  mould  drum,  and  to  throw  it  upon  its  external  surface. 

A  rac-cutting  and  lacerating  machine  was  patented  by  Mr.  Henry  Davy,  of  Camber- 
well,  in  September,  1833,  being  a  communication  from  a  foreigner  residing  abroad. 
The  machine  consists  of  an  endless  feeding-cloth,  by  which  the  sough  rags  supplied  by 
the  attendants  are  progressively  conducted  forwards  to  a  pair  of  feed-rollers  isee  Cotton, 
fpwaiax),  and  on  passing  through  these  rollers,  the  rags  are  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  rotatory  cutters,  acting  against  a  fixed  or  ledger  blade,  which  cut  and  tear  them  to 
pieces.  Thence  the  rags  pass  down  an  inclined  sieve,  upon  which  they  are  agitated  to 
separate  the  dust.  The  cleaned  fragments  are  delivered  on  to  a  horizontal  screen  or 
sorting  table,  to  suffer  examination.  When  picked  here,  they  are  ready  for  the  pulp* 
ensiae.  A  distinct  representation  of  this  machine  is  given  in  Newton's  Journal,  con- 
joined series,  vol.  iv.  pi.  it.  fig.  1. 

Mr.  Jean  Jacques  Jequier  obtained  a  patent  in  August,  1831,  for  a  mode  of  making 
paper  on  the  continuous  machine  with  wire-marks.  The  proposed  improvement 
consists  merely  in  the  introduction  of  a  felted  pressing  roller,  to  act  upon  the  paper  after 
it  has  been  discharged  ft  >m  the  mould,  and  need  not  therefore  be  particularly  described. 

In  August,  1830,  Mr.  Thomas  Barratt,  paper-maker,  of  St.  Mary  Cray,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  obtained  a  patent  for  an  apparatus  by  which  paper  may  be  manufactured  in  ft 
continuous  sheet,  with  the  water-mark  and  maker's  name,  so  as  to  resemble  in  every 
respect  paper  made  by  hand,  in  moulds  the  size  of  each  separate  sheet.  On  the  wire 
web,  at  equal  distances  apart,  repetitions  of  the  maker's  name  or  other  device  is  placed, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  paper  when  cut  up  into  single  sheets.  In  manufacturing 
Men  paper,  the  ordinary  method  of  winding  upon  a  reel  eannot  be  employed ;  and 
therefore  the  patentee  has  contrived  a  compensating  reel,  whose  diameter  diminishes  at 
each  revolution,  equal  to  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  See  Newton's  Journal,  C.  S. 
voL  vii.  p.  285. 

For  Mr.  Lemuel  Wellman  Wright's  series  of  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  specified  in  his  patent  of  November,  1834, 1  must  refer  to  the  above  Journal, 
C.  8.,  vol.  viii.  p.  86. 

A  committee  of  the  SocUti  d*E*icouragement,  of  Paris,  made  researches  upon  the  best 
cmnposition  for  sizing  paper  in  the  vat,  and  gave  the  following  recipe  : — 
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100  kilogrammes  of  dry  paper  staff. 
12     .  —  starch. 

1        —  rosin,  previously  dissolved  in  500  grammes 

of  carbonate  of  soda. 
18  pails  of  water. 
M.  Braconnot  proposed  the  following  formula  in  the  23d  volume  of  the  dnnalei  dt 
Chimie  et  de  Physique : — To  100  parts  of  dry  stuff,  properly  diffused  through  water, 
add  a  boiling  uniform  solution  of  8  parts  of  flour,  with  as  much  caustic  potash  as  will 
render  the  liquor  clear.  Add  to  it  one  part  of  white  soap  previously  dissolved  in  hot 
water.  At  the  same  time  heat  half  a  part  of  rosin  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  weak 
potash  ley  for  dissolving  the  rosin ;  mix  both  solutions  together,  and  poor  into  them  one 
part  of  alum  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 

Those  who  color  prints,  size  them  previously  with  the  following  composition  r— 4  oun- 
ces of  glue,  and  4  ounces  of  white  soap  dissolved  in  3  English  pints  of  hot  watei.  When 
the  solution  is  complete,  two  ounces  of  pounded  alum  must  be  added,  and  as  soon  as  the 
composition  is  made  homogeneous  by  stirring,  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  applied  cold  with 
a  sponge,  or  rather i with  a  flat  camel's  hair  brush.  Ackermann's  liquor,  as  analyzed  hi 
Vauquclin,  may  be  made  for  sizing  paper  as  follows : — 

100  kilogrammes  of  dry  stuff. 
4  —  glue. 

8  —  resinous  soap. 

8  —  alum. 

The  soap  is  made  from  4*8  kilos,  of  pounded  rosin,  and  2*22  crystals  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  100  litres  of  water.  It  is  then  boiled  till  the  mixture  becomes  quite 
uniform ;  the  glue,  previously  softened  by  12  hours'  maceration  in  cold  water,  is  to  be 
next  added ;  and  when  this  is  totally  dissolved,  the  solution  of  alum  in  hot  water  is  poured 
in.  Three  quarts  of  this  size  were  introduced  into  the  vat  with  the  stuff,  and  well  mixed 
with  it.  The  paper  manufactured  with  this  paste  seemed  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and 
well  sized. 

The  Chinese,  in  manufacturing  paper,  sometimes  employ  linen  rags,  as  we  do  j  at  other 
times,  the  fibres  of  the  young  bamboo ;  of  the  mulberry ;  the  envelope  of  the  silk-worm 
cocoon ;  also  a  tree,  unknown  to  our  botanists,  which  the  natives  call  chu  or  ko-ck% ;  cot* 
ton  down,  and  especially  the  cotton  tree.  The  processes  pursued  in  China  to  make  paper 
with  the  inner  bark  of  their  paper-tree  (Broussoneiia-papyrifera),  or  Chinese  mulberry, 
have  been  described  at  great  length  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Society  d'  Encouragement,  for 
1826,  p.  226  j  but  they  will  hardly  prove  serviceable  to  a  European  manufacturer.  Thai 
iree  has  been  acclimated  in  France. 

Chinese  paper  is  not  so  well  made  as  the  good  paper  of  Europe ;  it  is  not  so  white, 
it  i«  thinner,  and  more  brittle,  but  extremely  soft  and  silky.  The  longitudinal  tenacity 
of  its  filaments,  however,  renders  it  fitter  for  the  engraver  than  our  best  paper.  The  Chi- 
nese, after  triturating,  grinding,  and  boiling  the  bamboo,  set  the  paste  to  ferment  in  a  heap 
covered  with  mats.  Chinese  paper  is  readily  .recognised,  because  it  is  smooth  on  one 
side,  and  bears  on  the  other  the  marks  of  the  brush  with  which  it  is  finished,  upon 
smooth  tables,  in  order  to  dry  it  flat.  The  kind  employed  for  engravings  is  in  sheets  four 
feet  long,  and  two  broad.  It  is  made  of  the  bamboo ;  their  myrtle-tree  paper  would  be 
too  strong  for  this  purpose. 

Paper,  suing  of .  Mr.  John  Dickinson  obtained  a  patent,  in  1840,  for  a  mode  of 
siring  paper  continuously  in  a  vessel  partially  exhausted  of  air,  by  unwinding  a  scroll 
of  dried  paper  from  a  reel,  and  conducting  it  through  heated  size ;  then  after  pressing 
out  the  superfluous  size,  winding  the  paper  on  to  another  reel ;  in  the  course  of  which 
final  progress  it  is  dried  by  steam  heat — Newton* e  Journal,  Scriii  20. 

Tracing  Paper. 
The  best  paper  of  this  kind,  sometimes  superfluously  called  vegetable  paper,  is  made 
of  the  refuse  of  the  flax  mills,  and  prepared  by  the  engine  without  fermentation.    It 
thus  forms  a  semi-transparent  paste,  ana  affords  a  transparent  paper.    Bank-note  paper 
is  made  of  the  same  materials,  but  they  always  undergo  a  bleaching  with  chloride  of 
lime.    Great  nicety  is  required  in  drying  this  kind  of  paper.    For  this  purpose,  each 
sheet  must  be  put  between  two  sheets  of  gray  paper  in  the  press ;  and  this  gray  paper 
must  be  renewed  several  times,  to  prevent  the  bank-note  paper  from  creasing. 
Paper  of  Safety  or  Surety  ;  Papier  de  SuretS. 
This  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  French  Academy  for  many  years,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  number  of  frauds  committed  upon  the  stamp  revenue  in  France.    One 
of  the  best  methods  of  making  a  paper  which  would  evince  whether  any  part  of  a 
writing  traced  upon  it  had  been  tampered  with  or  discharged,  is  to  mix  in  the  vat 
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two  kinds  of  palp,  the  one  perfectly  white,  the  other  dyed  of  any  colour  easily  affected 
by  chlorine,  acids,  and  alkalis.    The  latter  stuff  being  mingled  with  the  former  in  any 
desired  proportion,  will  furnish  a  material  for  making  a  paper  which  will  contain 
coloured  points  distributed  throughout  all  its  substance,  ready  to  show,  by  the 
chanpes  they  suffer,  whether  any  chemical  reaction  has  been  employed. 
PAPER.    The  construction  of  wire-web  cylinders  for  paper-making  machines,  and 
the  combination  of  two  such  cylinders  in  one  machine,  by  the  use  of  which  two  distinct 
thicknesses  of  paper  pulp  are  obtained,  and  applied  face-wise,  to  form  one  thick  sheet, 
were  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  under  the  name  of  John  Donkin.    Two  cylinders 
tie  so  placed  in  a  vat  that  their  circumferences  are  nearly  in  contact,  and  by  being 
tamed  in  opposite  directions,  they  bring  two  sheets  of  paper  pulp  into  contact,  and  in- 
corporate them  into  one,  by  what  is  technically  termed  couching. 

An  extensive  patent  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  granted  to 
Charles  Edward  Amos  in  1840.  These  consist,  first,  in  gradually  lowering  the  roll  of 
the  engine  in  which  the  rags  are  prepared  and  converted  into  pulp ;  secondly,  in  a  mode 
of  regulating  the  supply  of  pulp  to  the  paper-making  machine,  in  order  to  produce  papers 
of  any  required  thickness;  thirdly,  in  an  improved  sifter  or  strainer  through  which  the 
pulp  is  passed  for  clearing  it  of  knobs  and  lumps ;  fourthly,  in  certain  modifications  of 
the  parts  of  the  machine  in  which  the  pulp  is  deposited  and  moulded  into  continuous 
lengths  of  paper ;  fifthly,  in  an  improved  method  of  heating  the  cylinders  of  the  drying 
apparatus ;  and,  sixthly,  in  improvements  of  the  machinery  for  cutting  the  paper  into 
sheets  of  any  required  dimensions.  The  details  of  these  ingenious  contrivances,  illus- 
trated with  engravings,  are  given  in  Newton's  Journal,  xx.,  p.  153.,  C.  S. 

Henry  Croasley  purposes  to  manufacture  paper  from  waste  tan,  and  spent  hops— 
with  what  success  I  have  not  heard.  Joseph  Hoghes  gives  a  higher  finish  to  the  long 
web  of  paper  by  friction  between  two  cylinders,  the  one  of  which  moves  much  quicker 
than  the  other,  both  being,  covered  with  felt  or  not,  at  pleasure. 

Mr.  John  Dickinson,  the  eminent  paper  manufacturer,  obtained  a  patent  in  1840 
for  a  new  mode  of  sizing  paper  continuously,  in  an  air-tight  vessel  (partly  exhausted 
of  air),  by  unwinding  a  scroll  of  dried  paper  from  a  reel,  and  conducting  it  through 
heated  rze ;  then,  after  pressing  out  the  superfluous  size,  winding  the  paper  on  to  an- 
other reel. 

A  longitudinal  section  of  the  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose  is  represented 
fi&.  1044 ;  where  a  is  the  air-tight  vessel ;  6,  the  reel  upon  which  the  paper  to  be  sized 
is  wound ;  whence  it  proceeds  beneath  the  guide-roller  c,  and  through  the  warm  size 
to  another  guide-roller  d.  It  thence  ascends  between  the  press-rolls,  «,/  (by  whose 
retolution  the  paper  is  drawn  from  the  reel  6),  and  is  wound  upon  the  reel  g.  A  float 
a  is  suspended  from  the  cross-bar  t,  of  the  vessel  a,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
surface  of  size  exposed  to  evaporation ;  and  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  an 
eftctosed  e  pace  J,  into  which  steam  or  hot  water  is  introduced  for  maintaining  the  tern 
lerature  of  the  size. — NewUm't  Journal,  xxiii.  SO. 


Messrs.  Charles  Cowan  and  Adam  Ramage,  paper-makers,  patented,  in  1840,  im- 
proved rag  machinery ;  in  which  a  cylindrical  sieve  or  strainer  of  wire-cloth,  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  is  substituted  for  the  ordinary  strainers,  by  which  the  dirty  water 
fe  separated  from  the  pulp.  They  do  nojt  claim  the  cylindric  form  or  sieve,  but  "  the 
adding  or  applying,  and  combining  within  the  interior  of  such  drum,  scoops,  or 
boelrets,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  water,  which  has  entered  into  it  through  its 
wire  circumference,  so  that  the  water  when  elevated  may  be  able  to  run  by  its  own 
gravity  oat  of  the  hollow  around  the  central  axis  of  the  drum  into  any  suitable  shoot 
or  trough,  and  escape  at  a  level  above  the  surface  of  the  water  and  rags  or  material 
contained  in  the  imper-machine." 
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Thomas  Barrett  claims,  in  his  patent  of  1841,  "  a  mode  of  drying  paper  by  applying 
streams  of  air  to  its  two  surfaces,  as  it  passes  over  the  steam  cylinders,  whether  in  the 
state  of  engine  size  or  water  leaf,  or  after  sizing ;  as  also,  the  application  of  currents  of 
air  to  the  surfaces  of  paper,  after  sizing,  in  order  to  cool  the  size  j  as  the  paper  is  pass- 
ing to  the  drying  cylinders." 

The  improvements  in  paper-making,  for  which  T.  W.  Wrigley,  of  Bridge  Hall 
Mills,  Bury,  obtained  a  patent  In  1842,  relate  to  the  rag  engine,  figs.  1045,1046,1047, 


104S.  Fig.  1045  is  a  side  elevation ;  fig.  1046,  a  transverse  section,  taken  lengthwise 
through  nearly  its  middle;  fig.  1047  a  plan  view  of  the  apparatus  detached  upon  a 


1048 


larger  scale;  and  Jig.  1048 is  an  elevation.  The  vessel  in  which  the  rags  are  placed  is 
shown  at  a  a,  and  in  about  the  centre  of  this  vessel  the  beating  or  triturating  roll,  b,  6, 
is  placed :  it  is  surrounded  with  the  blades  or  roll  bars,  c  c,  fig.  1046.  The  roll  is 
mounted  upon  a  shaft,  d  d,  one  end  of  which  is  placed  in  a  pedestal  or  bearing  on  the 
further  side  of  the  chamber  a,  and  the  other  in  a  bearing  upon  the  arm  or  level  <  e*, 
fig.  1045  which  is  supported  by  its  fulcrum,  at  the  end  e*,  in  one  of  the  standards,/  /, 
and  at  the  other  end  by  a  pin  fixed  in  the  connecting  rod,  g  g.  At  the  upper  end  of 
this  connecting  rod  there  is  a  cross-piece,  or  head  A,  having  turned  pivots  at  each  end 
upon  which  are  placed  small  rollers,  i  t,  resting  upon  a  horizontal  cam,  k  fe,  which  is 
made  to  revolve.  This  cam,  k  fc,  by  means  of  its  gearing,  causes  the  roll  6  first  of  all 
to  wash  the  rags  a  short  time,  then  to  be  lowered  at  whatever  rate  is  desired  for  break- 
ing the  fibres ;  to  be  maintained  at  the  lowest  point  for  the  required  number  of  revolu- 
tions for  beating ;  and  to  be  raised  and  retained,  as  required,  for  the  final  purpose  of 
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daring  the  pulp.  The  upper  or  working  edge  of  this  cam  is  to  be  shaped  exactly 
according  to  the  action  required  by  the  engine  roll;  as,  for  instance,  suppose  the 
previous  operation  of  washing  to  be  completed,  and  the  time  required  for  the  operation 
of  the  rag  machine  to  be  three  hours,  one  of  which  is  required  for  lowering  the  roll, 
that,  or  the  first  division  of  the  working  surface  of  the  cam,  k  k,  must  be  so  sloped  or 
inclined,  that,  according  to  the  speed  at  which  it  is  driven,  the  rollers  upon  the  cross- 
head  shall  be  exactly  that  portion  of  the  time  descending  the  incline  upon  the  cam, 
and  consequently  lowering  the  roll  upon  the  plates  n,fig.  Ill ;  and  if  the  second  hour 
shall  be  required  for  the  roll  to  beat  up  the  rags,  the  roll  revolving  all  the  time  in 
contact  with  the  plates,  the  second  division  of  the  cam,  k  k>  must  be  so  shaped  (that 
is,  made  level),  that  the  roll  shall  be  allowed  to  remain,  during  that  period,  at  its  lowest 
point ;  and  if  the  third  portion  of  the  time,  or  an  hour,  be  required  for  raising  the  roll 
again,  either  gradually  or  interruptedly,  then  the  third  division  of  the  cam,  k,  mast  be 
suitably  shaped  or  inclined,  so  as  to  cause  the  cross-head  to  lift  the  roll  during  such 
interval  or  space  of  time;  the  particular  shape  of  the  inclined  portions  of  the  com  de- 
pending on  the  manner  in  which  the  manufacturer  may  wish  the  roll  to  approach  to  or 
recede  from  the  bottom  plates,  during  its  descent  and  ascent  respectively. 

Its  mode  of  connexion  and  operation  in  the  rag  engine  is  as  follows  :  supposing  that 
the  rags  intended  to  be  beaten  up  are  placed  in  the  vessel  a,  fig.  Ill,  and  motion  is 
eommnnicated,  from  a  steam-engine  or  other  power,  to  the  farther  end  of  the  shaft  d, 
the  roll  6,  will  thus  be  caused  to  revolve,  and  the  rags  washed,  broken,  and  beaten  up, 
as  they  proceed  from  the  front  weir  m,  over  the  bottom  plates  »,  and  again  round  by 
the  back  weir  o.  There  is  a  small  pulley  p,  upon  the  near  end  of  the  shaft  d,  round 
which  a  band  q  passes,  and  also  rouna  another  pulley  r,  upon  the  cross  shaft  #;  upon 
tnis  shaft  is  a  worm  t>  gearing  into  a  worm-wheel  «,  fixed  upon  another  shaft  v,  below ; 
upon  the  reverse  end  of  which  is  a  pinion  v,  gearing  into  a  spur-wheel  x,  upon  the  end 
of  a  shaft  y  ;  and  upon  the  centre  of  this  shaft  y,  there  is  another  worm  z,  gearing 
into  a  horizontal  worm-wheel  1,  upon  which  the  cam,  k  k,  is  fixed.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  requisite  slow  motion  is  communicated  to  the  cam,  which  may  be  made 
to  perform  half  a  revolution  in  three  hours ;  or  it  will  be  ev  lent,  that  half  a  revolution 
of  the  cam,  k  Ac,  maybe  performed  in  any  other  time,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the 
gearing  employed.  The  shaft  may  also  be  driven  by  hand,  so  as  to  give  the  required 
motion  to  the  cam.  Supposing,  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  the  cross  head 
bearing  the  lever  and  roll,  to  be  at  the  highest  point  upon  the  cam,  k  k,  as  its  revolu- 
tion commences,  the  roll  will  revolve  for  a  short  time  on  the  level  surface  of  the  cam. 
and  will  then  be  lowered  until  the  cam,  k  k,  has  arrived  at  that  point  which  governs  the 
time  that  the  roll  remains  at  the  lowest  point,  for  the  purpose  of  beating  the  rags  into 
palp,  ind  as  the  cam,fcfc,  continues  to  revolve,  and  thus  brings  the  opposite  slope  upon 
the  third  portion  of  its  working  surface  into  action  upon  the  cross  head,  the  roll  will  be 
raised,  in  order  to  clear  the  pulp  from  knots  and  other  imperfections,  and  thus  complete 
the  operation  of  the  engine.  In  order  to  raise  the  cross  head  and  roll  to  the  height 
from  which  it  descended  without  loss  of  time,  or  to  lift  the  cross  head  entirely  from  off 
the  cam  when  requisite,  a  lever,  2,  or  other  suitable  contrivance  may  be  attached  to  the 
apparatus,  also  a  shaft  may  be  passed  across  the  rag-engine,  and  both  ends  of  the  roll 
may  be  raised  instead  of  one  only,  as  above  described. 

The  patentee  does  not  claim  as  his  invention  the  lowering  and  raising  the  roll  of 
the  rag-engine,  nor  the  lowering  of  it  by  mechanism,  as  this  was  effected  in  Mr.  Amos's 
patent  of  1840 ;  but  he  claims  the  above  peculiar  apparatus  for  this  purpose. — New 
tWa  Journal,  xxiii.  254.  G  S. 

Quantity  of  Paper  charged  with  Duties  of  Excise,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 


First  Oass  ... 
I  Second  Glass 
i  Pasteboard,  millboard,  6c. 


Stained 


1  Amount  of  duty,  first  class, 

'  —  second  class,      - 

—  pasteboard,  Ac, 

—  stained     - 


1884. 


54,058,721 
16,552,168 
49,392 
yard*. 

8,749,144 


£        s.  <£ 

675,671  10  0 

108,451     0  0 

54,689    0  0 

68,795  16  0 


1635. 


/6a 

56,179,555 

17,863,095 

49,772 

yard*. 

8,247,931 


£  s.  d. 

702,244  9  0 

111,644  0  0 

54>548  15  0 

60,141  0  0 


1836. 


/6a 

66,202,689 

15,906,258 

36,340 

yards. 

8,032,657 


£  a 

651,699  0 

99,414  0 

89,557  0 

22,112  0 
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The  late  reduction  of  the  duty,  from  Zd.iol\d  per  lb.,  upon  paper  of  the  first  da*, 
viz.,  on  all  descriptions  of  it*  except  that  made  out  of  tarred  ropes  only,  has  been  already 
attended  with  considerable  benefit  to  the  manufacture,  and  would  have  acted  with  much 
greater  effect,  but  for  the  American  crisis.  The  gross  amount  of  the  paper  duty  in  the 
year  ending  6th  January,  1836,  was  831,057/.,  and  in  the  year  ending  6th  January, 
1838,  it  was  554,497/. ;  instead  of  being  little  more  than  one  halfj  as  might  have 
been  the  case  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  which  only  came  into  full  operation  in 
the  year  1837.  The  gross  revenue  in  1841  was,  633,5201,  the  nett,  583,647/.;  in  1844, 
709,320  gross,  609,90(5/.  nett;  in  1847,  810,944/.  gross,  762,172*.  nett;  in  1859, 
916,1212.  gross,  862,966/.  nett  Paper  of  all  kinds  charged  with  duty  in  1850; 
925,520/.  At  the  same  time  that  the  tax  on  common  paper  was  reduced,  that  upon 
stained  paper  was  repealed  altogether.  The  effect  of  the  diminution  consequently 
made  in  the  price  of  paper-hangings,  has  been  so  great  as  nearly  to  double  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country,  while  the  manufacture  appeare  to  be  still  rapidly  on  the 
increase. 


Declared  Value  of  Stationery 

and  Printed  Books  exported  in 

Yean. 

Stationery. 

Printed  ftioke. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1827 

196,110 

107,199 

802,309 

1828 

208,632 

102,874 

311,406 

1829 

190,652 

109,878 

800,630 

1830 

171,848 

95,874 

267,722 

1831 

179,216 

101,110 

280,326 

1832 

177,718 

93,038 

270,756 

1883 

211,618 

124.535 

836,053 

1834 

211,469 

122,595 

834,064 

1836 

269,105 

148,818 

407,423 

1836 

301,121 

178,945 

480,068 

Till  the  paper  trade  shall  escape  entirely  from  the  clutches  of  its  ancient  dry-none, 
the  excise,  neither  it  nor  the  book  trade  can  acquire  the  same  ascendency  in  exportation 
which  all  other  articles  of  British  manufactures  have  over  the  French. 

The  Value  of  Stationery  exported  in  France,  from  1888,  was, 


Cartons  lustres  (polished  pasteboards  for  the  cloth  manufacture) 

Cartons  en  feuilles  (pasteboard  in  sheets) 

Cartons  monies  (papier-mache)  - 

Cartons  coupes  et  assembles        ..... 

Wrapping  paper  ...... 

-  White  paper,  and  raye"  (ruled)  pour  musique     -  - 

Coloured  paper  in  reams  .  .  .  .  . 

Stained  paper  (paper  hangings)  in  rouieaux       -  -  - 

Silk  paper  ....... 

Total  (—£208,000)  5,823,621  francs 

Mr.  John  Dickinson's  invention  for  siring  paper,  continuously,  in  an  air-tight  vessel, 
(partially  exhausted  of  air,)  by  unwinding  a  scroll  of  dried  paper  from  a  reel,  and  eon* 


18,992  francs 

6,352  — 

215,376  — 

64,184  — 

178,644  — 

2,903,075  — 

68,541  — 

1,885,387  — 

8,240  — 
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ducting  it  through  heated  size ;  then,  after  pressing  out  the  superfluous  size,  winding 
the  paper  on  to  another  reeL 

A  longitudinal  section  of  the  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose,  is  represented  in 
fig.  1049.  a,  is  the  air-tight  vessel;  6,  the  reel  upon  which  the  paper  to  be  sized  is 
wound,  from  whence  it  proceeds  beneath  the  guide-roller  e,  and  through  the  heated 
size,  to  another  guide-roller  d;  it  then  ascends  between  the  press-rolls  «,/,  (by  the  revo- 
lution of  which  the  paper  is  drawn  from  the  reel  6  (and  is  wound  upon  the  reel  g\ 
A  float  K,  is  suspended  from  the  cross-bar  t,  of  the  vessel  a,  for  the  purpose  of  diminish- 
ing the  surface  of  size  exposed  to  evaporation ;  and  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is 
ua  enclosed  space/  into  which  steam  or  hot  water  is  introduced,  for  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  size. 

W*Ur**ark*. — In  the  manufacture  of  all  hand-made  papers,  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  or  printing  upon,  and  of  much  machine-made  paper,  for  the  like  purposes,  it  is 
0m  practice  to  form  therein  a  device,  name,  and  date,  or  some  of  them,  known  as  the 
water-mark.  These  marks  are  produced  by  attaching  to  the  surface  of  the  mould  or 
dandv  roller,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  (usually  by  sewing  with  fine  wire), 
cylindrical  and  sometimes  flattened  wire,  previously  formed  into  the  designs  or  marks 
intended  to  be  produced  in  the  paper;  which  designs  or  marks,  thus  attached  to  and 
lying  above  the  general  surface  of  the  mould,  occupy  a  space  thereon,  which,  if  they 
had  been  absent,  would  have  been  charged  with  pulp,  and  thereby  cause  the  sheet  of 
paper  in  progress  of  manufacture  to  be  thinner  at  the  particular  parts  of  the  mould 
where  the  marks  or  designs  are  attached,  by  the  thickness  of  the  wire  used  in  the  same 
marb  or  designs;  and  the  same  apparent  effect  is  indeed  produced  upon  the  sheet  of 
paper  in  progress  of  manufacture  as  is  produced  by  an  ordinary  die  on  any  substance 
it  may  be  caused  to  act  upon, — with  this  difference,  however,  that  on  the  sheet  of  paper 
the  impression  is  the  sunken  one. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  use  of  cylindrical  wire,  or  flattened  wire,  having  its  sides 
parallel  with  each  other,  that  the  mark  ultimately  produced  will  be  formed  of  a  number 
of  baas  of  equal  breadth ;  unices,  indeed,  in  the  same  figure,  wires  of  different  gauges, 
thicknesses,  or  breadths,  be  employed ;  and  even  in  the  latter  case  (which,  indeed,  in 
practice,  it  is  believed  seldom  occure),  the  transition  from  the  different  gauges  would  be 
abrupt  and  ill  adapted  to  the  proposed  end.  Also  in  forming  designs  of  intricacy  with 
wire,  s  frequent  crossing  of  it  is  necessary ;  by  which  means,  at  the  points  of  crossing, 
the  mark  will  necessarily  be  the  thickness  of  two  wires,  and,  consequently,  the  water- 
mark on  the  sheet  of  paper  will  be  stronger  at  those  points;  or,  if  to  avoid  the  crossing 
the  wire  be  cut;  so  that  an  end  might  abut  against  the  length  of  the  wire  in  an  intricate 
design,  the  pieeea  of  wire  would  be  so  short  and  so  numerous  as  to  render  the  sewing 
or  fattening  of  them  to  the  mould  exceedingly  difficult  and  of  great  expense,  and,  in 
tome  caeca,  wholly  impracticable.  With  respect  to  the  imitation  of  hand- writing,  or  the 
introduction  of  fac-eimile  autographs  as  water-marks,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  observations  before  made,  in  relation  to  general  designs,  will  apply  with  greater 
force  to  them;  and  that*  at  the  best,  they  would  be  very  imperfect,  ana  in  many  cases, 
could  not  be  effected  at  all  The  remarks  made,  with  reference  to  the  water-markings 
upon  moulds,  ia  equally  applicable  to  dandy-rollers. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  remedy  the  defects  before  pointed  out,  and  to  pro- 
dace  a  simple  mark,  or  one  of  the  highest  ornamental  character  or  intricacy ;  the  lines 
of  which  may  vary  from  a  thin  line  or  faint  shade  to  one  of  a  greater  depth  of  tone  or 
breadth;  or,  on  the  contrary,  from  a  depth  of  shade  to  a  fainter  one;  and  also  to  afford 
facility  for  introducing  water-marks  of  the  greatest  intricacy,  without  the  inconvenience 
or  expense,  before  alluded  to,  of  crossing  the  wire,  and  thus  rendering  some  parts 
thicker  than  the  main  body  of  the  mark,  or  cutting  the  wire  into  innumerable  small 
pieces. 

These  effects  are  attained  bv  the  following  means,  whereby  also  the  patentee  is  en- 
abled to  produce  fee-similes  of  ordinary  hand-writing  and  of  autograph  signatures: — 
A  plats  of  brass,  copper,  or  other  metal,  being  provided,  of  the  requisite  substance  to 
produce  the  depth  of  water-mark  impression  in  the  pulp  (which  substance  must  be 
determined  according  to  the  required  weight  or  thickness  of  the  paper) — to  one  side 
of  this  plate  ia  to  be  attached,  by  slue  or  other  suitable  means,  apiece  of  card-board  or 


*  by  glue  or  other  suitable  means,  to  the  other  surface  of  the  plj 
of  neper  to  be  manufactured  are  not  required  to  be  very  heavy,  the  plate  may  be  thin ; 
and  two  thin  plates  of  metal  may  be  attached  together,  and  be  operated  upon  at  one 
time,  In  this  case,  the  paper,  with  the  draught  of  the  design,  may  be  affixed  to  the 
outer  surface  of  one  of  a  pair  of  plates,  previously  attached  together  by  glue,  or  other 
natter,  having  a  piece  of  card-board  or  veneer  of  wood  between  them,  for  the  purpose 
af  keeping  the  two  thicknesses  of  metal  in  contact,  and  for  giving  them  rigidity.    The 
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plate,  supported  as  stated,  or  the  pair  of  plates,  connected  as  described,  is  or  are  then 
to  be  pierced  or  perforated  round  the  outlines  of  the  device  by  a  saw,  adapted  to  the 
purpose  (after  the  method  of  cutting  buhl  work),  according  to  the  pattern  or  design 
drawn  as  before  mentioned.  The  plate  or  plates  having  been  so  pierced,  perforated,  or 
cut  to  the  figure  of  the  device,  those  portions  of  the  metal  intended  to  form  the  device 
or  water- mark  are  then  to  be  disengaged  from  the  parts  of  the  plate  or  plates  not  re- 
quired: which  having  been  done,  the  drawn  paper  device,  card-board,  or  veneer,  rmu»t 
be  removed ;  and  if  two  plates  of  metal  have  been  cut  at  one  operation,  they  are  to  be 
separated  from  each  other :  this  separation,  as  well  as  the  removal  of  the  drawn  paper 
device,  cardboard,  or  veneer,  can  be  effected  by  soaking  in  hot  water  or  other  suitable 
means.  The  designs  or  patterns,  thus  produced,  are  now  to  be  attached  to  the  surface 
of  the  mould  or  dandy-roller  employed  Dy  the  paper-maker :  which  may  be  done  either 
by  sewing  with  wire,  as  in  the  ordinary  method  of  attaching  water-marks  to  moulds 
or  dandy-rollers,  or  by  solder. 

In  cases  where  a  high  finish  to  the  water-mark  or  design  is  required  or  desirable,  the 
edges,  and  such  other  parts  of  the  metal  as  may  be  desired,  should  be  chamfered  off, 
rounded,  or  cut  down.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  metal  devices  or  parts  of  the  plate  or 
plates  are  to  be  affixed,  by  some  sufficient  means,  to  a  rigid  block,  to  hold  them  whilst 
operating  upon:  the  method  which  the  patentee  has  adopted,  is  to  glue  the  cut  metal 
device  to  a  flat  slab  of  marble,  somewhat  larger  than  the  device;  and  this  admits  of 
its  being  readily  removed  by  soaking  in  hot  water,  after  the  operation,  next  described, 
has  been  performed.  The  pattern  or  metal  device  being  thuB  affixed,  the  upper  surface 
thereof  is  then  to  be  dressed  by  cutting  or  filing  at  the  parts  where  it  may  be  necessary, 
to  improve  the  effect  of  the.  pattern ;  and  the  edges  which  have  been  left  sharp  by  the 
saw  can  be  removed  or  rounded  by  the  scorper  or  engraver's  tool,  and  then  finished 
off  by  stoning  or  other  suitable  means.  The  above  method  of  finishing  the  marks  or 
designs  applies  only  where  the  device  is  to  be  sewn  on  to  the  mould  or  dandy-roller 
with  wire ;  but  when  Bolder  is  used,  the  metal  device  may — after  having  been  cut>  aa 
before  mentioned,  and  cleared  from  the  other  parts  of  the  cut  plate,  card-board,  or 
veneer — be  at  once  affixed  by  solder  to  the  mould  or  dandy-roller;  and  the  dressing 
may  be  then  effected  by  the  scorper  or  engraver's  tool,  and  the  subsequent  operation 
of  stoning  be  performed,  as  before  mentioned 

The  patentee,  Mr.  R.  0.  Bancks,  claims  as  his  improvement  or  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  the  adaptation  of  marks  or  devices,  pierced  or  cut  from  plates 
of  metal,  or  other  suitable  substance,  by  saws  or  other  instruments,  as  described,  to  the 
moulds  or  dandy-rollers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
water-marks  therein. 

Messrs.  Amos  and  Clare  have'  obtained  a  patent  for  employing  in  place  of  the  upper 
couch  roll  (for  working  against  the  upper  surface  of  the  papery  a  hollow  roll,  per- 
forated on  its  surface,  having  a  section  box  within  it,  acted  upon  by  an  air-pump, 
whereby  the  deposition  of  colouring  matter  is  rendered  equal  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper,  instead  of  being  greater  on  the  lower  side,  by  the  natural  subsidence  of  the 
colouring  matter  from  the  water.  They  have  also  specified  an  improved  kuotter  or 
pulp  strainer,  and  various  other  improvements  on  the  ordinary  paper  machines. — See 
Ifewton*  Journal,  xxxvii.  7. 

PAPER  PULP-METER.  Patented  by  Charles  Cowan,  Valley-field,  near  Edinburgh. 
The  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  measure  out  a  uniform  and  exact  supply  of  pulp  to 
the  paper  machine,  according  to  any  width  and  thickness  of  the  web  of  paper  which 
it  may  be  desired  to  make.  The  pulp,  after  having  been  prepared  in  the  engines,  and 
mixed  in  ascertained  proportions  of  raw  materials  and  water,  iB  kept  in  the  pulp  or 
stuff  chest  The  cup  of  the  pulp-meter  which  is  driven  in  connection  with  the  paper 
machine  is  made  to  dip  into  a  box,  which  by  means  of  a  ball-cock  or  valve  is  always 
kept  full  of  pulp,  from  the  pulp-chest  and  lifts,  and  delivers  the  requisite  quantity  of 
pulp  to  make  the  width  and  thickness  of  the  web  required  This  is  done  by  means  of 
the  slide  upon  the  cup,  which  can  beset  even  while  the  apparatus  is  in  motion,  so  as  to 
deliver  the  number  of  cubical  inches  of  pulp  at  each  dip  required  for  the  particular 
paper  to  be  made,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  a  very  simple  calculation.  In  this  way 
uniformity  of  thickness  in  every  sheet  of  paper  manufactured  is  readily  obtaiued. 

PAPER  AND  PRINTING.  (Exhibition)  Paper  of  every  description,  printing  and 
bookbinding,  with  the  miscellaneous  articles  connected  with  correspondence,  and  use- 
ful and  ornamental  stationery,  form  the  subject  of  the  present  class.  The  manufacture 
of  these  articles,  ministering  not  to  the  personal  or  domestic  wants  of  mankind,  so  much 
as  to  their  intellectual  requirements,  is  one  the  annual  increase  of  which  is  coextensive 
with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  And  it  may  be  truly  said,  that*  morally  and  intellec- 
tually considered,  the  present  class  relates  to  a  species  of  industry  exercising  indirectly  a 
more  extensive  influence  over  social  economy  than  any  of  those  into  which  the  exhibition 
las  been  subdivided.    Books,  it  has  been  said,  carry  the  productions  of  the  human  mind 
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ever  the  whole  world,  and  may  be  truly  called  the  raw  materials  of  every  kind  of 
feieooe  and  art  and  of  all  social  improvement  The  sub-classes  are  as  follows :  —  A 
paper,  in  the  raw  state  as  it  leaves  the  mill,  such  as  brown  paper,  millboards,  printing, 
writing,  and  drawing  papers,  &c  ;  B.  articles  of  stationery,  as  envelopes,  lace  papers, 
fancy  papers,  ornamental  and  glazed  papers,  sealing  wax,  wafers,  inks  of  all  kinds, 
4c ;  C  pasteboards,  cards,  Ac. ;  D.  paper  and  scaleboard  boxes,  cartonnerie,  «fec ;  E. 
printing,  not  including  printing  as  a  fine  art,  and  printing  inks  and  varnishes ;  book- 
binding  in  cloth,  velvet*  vellum,  Ac ;  fancy  books,  portfolios,  desks,  Ac 

The  localities  from  whence  the  articles  exhibited  have  been  sent  are  much  leas 
restricted  than  in  preceding  classes.  Many  of  the  exhibitors  appear  in  the  capacity  of 
producers  of  small  articles  for  fancy  purposes ;  and  as  these  are  obviously  capable  of 
being  made  at  home,  requiring  taste  and  minute  skill  rather  than  mechanical  power 
for  their  manufacture,  the  places  from  which  they  have  been  forwarded  for  exhibition 
have  not  the  special  interest  attaching  to  great  producing  towns  or  cities,  where  thou- 
sands of  mechanics  and  operatives  are  all  occupied  in  one- department  of  manufacture 
From  the  metropolis,  however,  where  a  large  demand  for  such  articles  exists,  the  great 
proportion  of  them  are  derived.  London  also  represents  most  largely  the  enornjoua 
printing  resources  of  this  country.  But  of  these,  as  specimens  only  of  single  works 
ean  appear,  but  a  faint  idea  can  be  gained  from  the  examples  exhibited.  In  one  of  the 
greatest  establishments  of  the  metropolis,  twenty  machines  are  constantly  occupied, 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  throwing  off  from  8,000  to  4,000  impressions  per  hour, 
and  in  addition  a  large  number  of  printing  machines  for  fine  work  are  employed. 
These  great  printing  establishments  resemble  very  closely  the  large  manufactories  of 
other  districts,  only  their  organization  differs  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  manu- 
facture, if  the  mechanical  production  of  printed  books  may  be  so  termed. 

Paper,  more  legitimately  reckoned  among  manufactures  than  printing,  has  a  certain 
limitation  to  districts  for  particular  kinds.  Considerably  more  is  made  in  England  than 
in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Kent  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  writing  and  drawing  papers. 
From  Lancashire,  Berkshire,  Hertford,  and  Derbyshire,  papers  of  various  kinds  are 
supplied.  The  quantity  of  paper  annually  manufactured  in  England  two  years  ago 
amounted  to  132,132,657  lbs.;  in  1834,  it  was  a  little  more  than  half  that  quantity. 
In  1839  it  was  estimated  that  the  quantity  used,  if  equally  divided  among  the  popula- 
tion, would  have  been  about  three  pounds  and  three  quarters  for  each  individual 

A  variety  of  mechanical  improvements,  both  in  the  production  of  paper  and  in  that 
of  printed  books,  has  been  introduced  of  late  In  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  »u\>- 
ftftution  of  machine  for  hand  labour,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  momentous 
results.  In  1801,  the  price  of  a  ream  of  paper  of  a  particular  description  was  86* ; 
in  1843  the  same  paper  could  be  purchased  for  rather  less  than  half  this  sum.  In  1721 
it  is  estimated  that  300,000  reams  of  paper  were  annually  produoed  in  Great  Britain. 
In  1841  97,105,550  lbs.,  were  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  total  annual  value  is  at 
present  not  far  short  of  two  millions  sterling.  Much  of  -the  increase  thus  exhibited  is 
do«  to  the  introduction  of  mechanical  power ;  but  the  fiscal  regulations  upon  this 
branch  of  industry,  which  were  formerly  extremely  oppressive,  having  been  removed 
to  some  extent,  another  cause  of  increased  production  and  consumption  is  thus  super- 
added. Paper  may,  however,  be  likewise  regarded  as  a  chemical  product,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  large  amount  of  chemical  knowledge  has  been  successfully  combined  with 
mechanical  skill  in  its  preparation. 

By  the  co-operative  forces  of  chemical  processes  and  mechanical  instruments,  the 
moat  refuse  matter  becomes  converted  into  a  white  and  pure  material  As  an  evidence 
of  the  enormous  length  of  paper  produced  by  mechanical  power  two  great  rolls  are 
exhibited;  one  is  750  yards  long;  the  other  2,500  yards  in  length. 

The  application  of  improved  machinery  to  printing  is  also  of  recent  date,  and  has 
been  attended  with  results  of  great  moment  Progress  is  still  made  in  this  direction : 
an  entirely  new  principle  in  printing  (the  vertical)  has  been  introduced,  the  application 
of  which  for  the  rapid  multiplication  of  newspapers  is  extending.  By  this  arrange- 
ment (the  vertical^  the  power  of  production  is  only  limited  by  the  size  of  the  machine. 

Among  many  interesting  specimens  of  typography,  those  which  exhibit  the  produc- 
tion of  books  in  other  tongues,  by  type  cast  in  England,  will  attract  notice.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  are  exhibited  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  languages, — a  noble  evidence 
of  the  highest  application  of  industry  to  the  enlightenment  and  welfare  of  mankind. 
Beautiful  specimens  of  the  bookbinder's  art  are  likewise  shown. 

An  envelope-folding  machine,  placed  at  the  side  of  the  Main  Avenue,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  successful  application  of  mechanical  movements  to  the  performance  of 
the  most  delicate  and  complicated  actions.  By  this  machine,  the  movements  of  the 
1  of  the  folder  are  not  only  exactly  imitated,  but  the  result  is  more  accurate  and 
in,  and  the  power  of  production  is  very  largely  increased. 
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The  peculiar  interest  which  attache*  to  the  object*  in  this  class,  as  the  most  power- 
ful agents  in  the  social  and  intellectual  improvement  of  man,  cannot  fail  to  be  awakened 
by  the  most  casual  inspection.  Papers,  printiug,  and  bookbinding,  are,  however,  only 
the  raw  material,  the  application  and  reproduction  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  not  on  those  of  matter. 

10.  either,  Jabez  Henry,  New  North  Road,  Hoxton,  Inventor, — Specimen  of  a  bank- 
note for  the  prevention  of  forgery,  printed  in  a  chemical  watercolour,  from  a  steel  plate 
engraving,  the  process  producing  two  colours  at  one  operation ;  the  lettering  in  black, 
and  the  ornamental  background  in  a  neutral  tint.  Any  signature  upon  this  note  can- 
not be  erased  without  changing  the  colour.  The  letterpress  on  the  note  cannot  be 
transferred  or  copied,  and  is  printed  on  a  prepared  paper. 

23.  Kirby,  John,  103  Cornwall  Road,  Lambeth,  Producer, — Specimens  of  split  paper 
and  improved  method  of  mounting  woodcuts,  for  illustrating  books,  framing,  and  other 
purposes,  and  for  their  better  preservation. 

The  method  of  splitting  paper  of  the  thinnest  texture  is  extremely  simple.  Two 
pieces  of  calico  are  firmly  cemented  on  the  sides  of  the  paper  and  dried.  By  a  gentle 
pull  on  each  side,  the  paper  splits  into  halves,  one  of  which  adheres  to  the  calico  on 
one  side,  and  the  other  to  its  opposite,  the  adhesion  between  the  paper  and  the  calico 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  surfaces  of  the  paper  to  each  other.  The  split  portions 
may  then  be  removed  by  damping,  and  so  loosening  the  paste  between  the  calico  and 
paper.  A  bank-note,  although  of  extremely  thin  texture,  can  in  this  way  be  separated 
into  two  halves,  on  one  of  which  remains  the  impression  of  the  plate,  while  the  other 
is  blank 

In  the  interesting  collection  of  paper  in  the  Exhibition  from  various  paper  milh>, 
there  are. groups  whose  degrees  of  excellence  must  be  estimated  by  very  different 
standards ;  as,  for  instance,  the  brown  wrapping  and  the  fine  hand-made  drawing  paper*, 
the  sugar  and  the  fine  printing  papers,  the  bibulous  plate-paper  for  engravers'  use,  and 
the  hard  sized  writing  papers.  Collectively,  it  exhibits  at  one  view  the  various  qualities 
which  are  sought  for  by  English  consumers,  and  which  in  many  respects  differ  from 
those  required  by  our  Continental  neighbours ;  as  an  example,  may  be  quoted  the 
substantial  English  writing-papers  and  the  thin  post  papers  of  France  ana  Belgium, 
whose  different  qualities  arise  from  the  difference  of  postal  regulations  in  those  countries 

The  system  of  producing  paper  in  continuous  lengths  of  machinery  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Fourdrinier  into  this  country,  they  having  purchased  the  patent  right 
of  Mr.  Gamble,  who  in  1804,  obtained  permission  from  the  French  government  to  bring 
to  England  a  model  of  a  machine  invented  in  1799  by  Louis  Robert,  *ho  was  then 
employed  in  the  paper  works  of  Essonne.  This  machine  of  Mr.  Robert  was  essentially 
imperfect,  but  it  was  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  for  Messrs.  Fourdriaier  by  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin :  upon  this  has  been  founded  the  various  descriptions 
of  paper-making  machines  which  have  since  that  time  been  introduced.  They  consist 
essentially  of  contrivances  by  which  the  paper  pulp  is  made  to  flow  on  the  surface  of 
an  endless  wire  web ;  a  rapid  up  and  down  motion  being  given  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  shaking  the  water  out  of  the  pulp,  and  thus  producing  a  complete  interweaving  of 
the  textile  filaments.  The  continuous  roll  of  paper  thus  formed  is  turned  off  upon  a 
second  solid  cylinder  covered  with  felt,  upon  which  it  is  condensed  by  a  third,  and 
eventually  delivered  to  drying  rollers. — Exhibition,  Report  of. 

Swedish  filtering  paper  is  made  with  pure  water,  and  is  more  free  from  impurity 
than  any  other ;  this  is,  in  feet*  pure  cellulose,  and  yields  only  half  a  per  cent,  of  ash 
on  incineration. 

Laid  papers  are  those  with  a  riboed  surface ;  wove  papers  those  with  a  uniform 
surface.  Blue  papers  under  the  microscope  no  longer  appear  of  uniform  tint ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  particles  of  colour  are  seen  widely  separated. 

In  reference  to  the  pulp  in  its  various  stages  of  preparation,  it  may  be  stated  that 
numerous  attempts  have  neen  made  to  employ  other  fibres  besides  those  of  cotton  and 
flax,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper ;  for  instance,  straw,  hop-vine,  grasses,  refuse  of 
sugar  cane,  wood  shavings,  Ac  ;  and,  although  paper  has  been  produced  from  these 
materials,  yet*  commercially,  the  attempts  have  been  unsuccessful 

76.  J)e  la  Rue,  Thomae,  &  Co.,  110  Bunhill  Row,  Manufacturers  and  Proprietor*. 
Envelope-folding  machine  invented  by  Edwin  Hill  and  Warren  Le  la  Rue. — The  follow- 
ing is  the  action  of  this  machine :  — The  feeding-boy  places  the  previously  cut  blank 
envelopes  on  to  a  small  platform,  which  rises  and  falls  in  the  rectangular  recess  formed 
by  the  cylindrical  axes  of  the  folders,  the  bearings  of  the  folders  serving  by  their  elon- 
gation to  guide  the  envelope  into  its  place  at  the  moment  of  the  small  platform  falling. 
A  plunger  now  descends  and  creases  the  envelope  by  carrying  it  between  the  folder- 
axes,  at  the  same  time  turning  the  flaps  upwards  in  a  vertical  direction.  The  plunger, 
which  descends  as  a  whole,  now  divides  into  two  parts,  the  ends  rising  and  the  sides 
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remaining  down  to  hold  the  envelope  until  the  end-folders  hare  operated ;  these  latter 
torn  over  the  flaps,  the  one  on  the  right  of  the  feeding-lad  taking  a  slight  precedence, 
and  being  closely  followed  by  the  gumming  apparatus,  which  takes  gum  from  an  endless 
blanket  working  in  a  trough,  and,  after  applying  it  to  the  two  end  flaps,  retires,  at  the 
same  time  the  remaining  half  of  the  plunger  moves  upwards,  to  allow  of  the  side  folders 
toning  over  the  remaining  two  flaps,  and  the  folder  nearest  the  feeder  taking  precedence. 
During  these  operations,  the  end  folders  have  remained  at  rest,  and  the  whole  four 
open  simultaneously.  The  taking-off  apparatus  with  its  fingers  tipped  with  vulcanized 
caoutchouc,  now  moves  forward  over  tne  folded  envelope,  which  is  lifted  upwards  by 
the  rise  of  the  small  platform  and  retreats  with  it,  placing  each  envelope,  as  it  is  suc- 
eessively  folded,  under  those  which  have  preceded  it  The  envelopes  are  now  knocked 
over  on  to  an  endless  blanket,  and  are  conducted  by  it  between  two  cylinders  for  a  final 
squeeze,  and  then  rise  in  a  pile  up  the  .trough.  Tnere  is  a  provision  m  the  machine  by 
wmch  the  gummer  is  prevented  placing  gum  upon  the  platform,  in  case  the  feeder  omits 
feeding  in  an  envelope.  This  machine  works  at  the  rate  of  2,700  envelopes  per  hour, 
and  although  superseding  hand-labour  in  folding,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  instead 
of  displacing  hands,  its  introduction,  by  extending  the  consumption,  has  in  reality 
created  work  for  more  than  it  has  displaced. 

Although  the  fashion  of  using  envelopes  was  common  in  France,  and  had  been,  to  a 
small  extent;  introduced  into  England  prior  to  1889,  yet  their  consumption  was  too 
insignificant  to  call  forth  any  but  the  rudest  mechanical  appliances.  It  is  to  the 
stimulus  created  by  the  adoption,  in  1889,  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hfll's  system  of  postage 
reform,  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for  envelopes,  that  tneir  manufacture 
owes  ite  rank  among  tne  arts,  and  its  possession  of  some  of  the  most  ingenious  ma- 
chinery recently  invented. 

The  total  annual  number  of  letters  passing  through  the  Post  Office  in  the  TXhtted 
Kingdom  before  the  change  in  the  postage  was  about  76,000,000.  The  fourpenny 
rate  and  the  alteration  in  the  system  of  charge  by  number  of*enclosures  to  that  by 
weight,  was  introduced  on  the  5th  of  December,  1889,  and  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1840,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  one  penny;  during  that  year  the  number  of  letters  in- 
creased to  169,000,000,  about  half  of  which  were  enclosed  in  envelopes.  The  number 
of  letter*  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  that  period,  and  during  the  year  1850,  it 
reached  the  astonishing  number  of  847,000,000,  or  1,000,000  per  day ;  the  proportion 
of  letters  enclosed  in  envelopes  has  likewise  increased  from  one-half  to  five-sixths  of  the 
total  quantity,  so  that  in  round  numbers  800,000,000  of  envelopes  pass  annually  through 
the  Poet-Office ;  besides  which  there  is  nearly  an  equal  number  used  in  private  con- 
veyance What  does  this  million  of  envelopes  contain!  Their  exposition  would 
furnish  an  instructive  and  entertaining  study. 

In  illustration  of  the  articles  sometimes  sent  by  post,  it  may  be  cited,  that  some  yean 
back.  Professor  Henslow  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  members  of  an  agricultural 
society  which  he  had  established,  specimens  of  living  slugs  of  various  kinds,  sent  for 
examination,  with  a  view  to  his  advice  for  their  extermination.  Were  it  not  for  the 
cheap  postage,  many  of  the  publishing  societies  now  in  existence  would  not  have  been 
established,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  collecting  manuscripts,  transmitting  proofs, 
and  circulating  hooka  But  it  is  not  only  in  this  way  that  the  postal  reform  has 
extended  its  benefits,  for  with  the  reduction  of  rates,  a  liberal  policy  has  increased  the 
facilities  of  delivery  by  the  establishment  since  1889  of  4,600  new  post  offices,  which 
are  estimated  as  serving  about  14,000  villages. 

154.  Specimens  of  Book*  and  Tract*  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  instituted  1799. 
Depositories,  56.  Paternoster  Row,  65.  fit  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  164.  Piccadilly. 
Treasurer,  John  Gurney  Hoare,  Esq. :  Honorary  Secretaries,  Rev.  W.  W.  Champneys, 
11  A    and  Rev.  Ebenezer  Henderson,  D.D. ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Jonea 

The  Society  was  formed  to  promote  the  circulation  of  religious  books  and  treatises  in 
foreign  countries,  at  well  at  throughout  the  British  dominions.  It  constitutes  a  Christian 
anion  of  members  of  the  Established  Church  and  of  Protestant  dissenters.    It  haa 

Srinted  important  tracts  and  books  in  about  100  languages ;  its  annual  circulation  from 
ie  depository  in  London,  and  from  various  foreign  auxiliaries,  amounts  to  about 
44.000,000;  its  receipts  for  sales  and  benevolent  objects,  to  more  than  62,0002. ;  and 
Ha  total  distribution  to  March,  1861,  including  the  issues  of  its  affiliated  societies,  to  about 
549^000,000  copies  of  its  publications.  There  are  now  about  4,748  English  publi- 
cations, besides  several  hundred  in  foreign  languages,  on  its  catalogue  These  works 
are  varied  in  size  and  contents,  and  suitedto  different  classes  of  the  community.  Several 
books  and  tracts  specially  designed  to  improve  and  commemorate  the  Great  Exhibition 
have  been  issued  in  English,  French,  German  and  Italian.  By  a  carefully  arranged 
tern  in  the  concerns  of  the  depository,  the  sale  of  the  publications  is  made  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  producing  them,  ana  of  the  necessary  establishment  of  the  Society. 
Vox.  a  *  Z 
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Thus,  the  whole  of  the  subscriptions,  donations  and  contributions  is  applied  to  the 
gratuitous  circulation  of  its  publications,  without  any  deduction  or  charge  whatever. 
In  aid  of  home  and  foreign  benevolent  objects  the  Society  receives  about  6,660/.,  per 
annum,  while  its  grants  during  the  past  year  were  8,560/.,  being  2,000/.  beyond  the 
receipts.  The  committee  have  supplied  3,028  libraries  at  half  price  to  national, 
British,  parochial,  day,  and  Sunday  schools,  which  were  unable  to  pay  the  foil 
amount 

The  total  grants  of  libraries  for  various  interesting  objects  amount  to  6,056. 

The  Society  has  translated,  printed,  and  circulated  works  in  the  following  languages: 

Northern  Europe, — Icelandic,  Swedish,  Lapponese,  Finnish,  Danish,  Norwegian. 
.  Southern  Europe. — French,  German,  Latin,  Bomanese,  Enghadin,  Italian,  Maltese, 
Modern  Greek,  Albanian,  Turkish,  Turkish  in  Greek  character,  Turkish  in  Armenian 
character,  Moldavian,  Bulgarian,  Syriac 

China  and  Indo-Chinese  Countries — Chinese,  Assamese,  Shyam,  Nagas,  Burmese, 
Peguan,  Talung,  Karen,  Siamese,  Laos,  Cambodian,  Cochin-Chinese,  Loo-Chooan, 
Japanese,  Corean,  <fcc 

Through  the  disinterested  agency  of  devoted  friends  and  missionaries  of  different 
denominationa,several  languages  have,  for  the  first  time,been  brought  into  a  written  form, 
and  a  sacred  character  has  been  given  by  the  Christian  press  to  the  earliest  literature  of 
a  people  just  emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarism.  As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  of 
the  Society's  operations,  it  may  be  stated  that  Banyan's  celebrated  work,  "  The  Pilgrims 
Progress,'  has  oeen  issued  in  28  of  the  principal  languages  of  the  earth,  spoken  probably 
by  more  than  one-half  of  the  human  family.  In  some  instances  the  work  has  been 
printed  in  Roman  characters,  as  in  the  following  example : — 

In  Tahitian,  for  the  inhabitants  of  various  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  thus: — 

I  to'u  hahaere  raa  na  roto  i  medebara  o  teie  nei  ao,  haeri  atura  van  i  te  hoe  vahi, 
e  ana  tei  taua  vahi  ra,  tapae  atura  vau  i  reira  e  roohia  ihora  i  te  taoto  i  roto  i  taua  ana 
ra. 

Hie  original  of  this  translation  is  the  following:— 

As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  I  lighted  on  a  certain  place 
where  was  a  den,  and  laid  me  down  in  that  place  to  sleep,  and  as  I  slept  I  dreamed  s 
dream. 

171.  Gall,  James,  Myrtle  Bank,  Edinburgh,  Inventor. — Gall's  triangular  alphabet  for 
the  blind,  which  by  its  similarity  to  the  common  Roman  alphabet  is  easily  read  by  the 
eye,  and  may  be  taught  without  previous  instruction.  This  alphabet  is  considered  at 
an  improvement  on  circular  alphabets,  by  its  angular  form ;  the  letters  are  rendered 
more  distinct  to  the  touch ;  ana  by  the  exclusion  of  the  capitals,  the  attention  of  the 
blind  is  concentrated  upon  26  instead  of  52  letters,  and  the  size  of  the  printing  may  be 
reduced.  Volume,  containing  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  printed  for  the  blind  in 
Gall's  triangular  alphabet  with  letters  serrated. 

GalFs  apparatus  for  writing  by  and  to  the  blind. — The  blind  oan  by  this  invention 
readily  correspond  by  post,  and  can  keep  books  and  other  memoranda  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  stuffed  frame  on  which  the  paper  is  placed;  of  a  cover  with  bars  to  guide 
the  lines,  which  are  written  from  the  bottom  upwards ;  and  of  small  stamps,  with  the 
letters  formed  of  common  pins,  which  are  pricked  through  the  paper,  and  read  on  the 
opposite  side.  By  means  of  the  two  register  points  on  each  side  of  the  frame,  snd  by 
smiting  the  cover  one  half  line  up,  the  paper  is  written  on  both  sides,  each  perfectly 
legible  either  by  the  fingers  or  the  eye. 

174*  Muir,  Robert,  4>  Dunlop  Street,  Glasgow,  Inventor.  Electro-stereotype  piste 
for  letter-press  printing.  This  specimen  is  from  a  mould  of  gutta  percha,  taken  from  s 
page  of  diamond  types  in  a  screw  press.  The  gutta  percha  was  laid  on  warm,  the 
pressure  applied  immediately,  and  left  on  for  fifteen  minutes.  When  the  mould  was 
taken  off,  it  was  brushed  over  with  plumbago,  and  copper  deposited  upon  it  by  the 
known  process.  When  the  copper  deposit  is  backed  up  with  gutta  percha,  it  is  readj 
forjpress. 

The  advantage  of  electro-stereotype  over  stereotype  is  that  it  will  last  much  longert 
and  work  much  cleaner.  The  exhibitor  has  worked  one  of  each  together,  and  when 
the  stereotype  was  completely  worn,  the  electro-stereotype  was  as  good  as  at  first 

Guttapercha  plate  to  be  used  in  letter-press  printing.  Plates  made  of  gutta  percha 
from  woodcuts,  will  work  a  large  impression  with  letter-press;  advantageous  when 
woodcuts  are  expensive,  as  the  originals  might  be  saved.  Gutta  percha  pistes  can  be 
made  in  a  short  time  at  a  trifling  cost ;  and  when  2,  4,  or  6,  are  worked  together,  it 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  work,  and  lessen  expense. 

Make  a  mould  from  a  woodcut  by  the  method  above  described ;  brush  it  over  vith 
plumbago ;  lay  it  on  the  press,  face  up,  and  put  warm  gutta  percha  into  it ;  apply  the 
pressure  as  before.    Several  plates  may  be  got  from  the  same  mould. 

This  process  appears  to  offer  many  advantages^  the  practical  difficulties  of  completely 
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covering  the  impressions  of  the  type  letters,  or  the  lines  of  au  engraving,  with  plumbago 
are  not  too  great,  The  gutta  percha  plate,  being  property  prepared,  is  couuected  with 
the  voltaic  battery,  and  placed  in  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  which,  when 
undergoing  electro-chemical  decomposition,  deposits  pure  copper  m  all  the  lines  and 
over  the  entire  surface.  It  would  appear,  if  lead  was  used  instead  of  gutta  percha 
for  backing  the  plate,  that  it  would  be  better  fitted  for  printing  than  when  gutta 
percha  is  employed. 

176.  Wyla\  James,  Charing  Grot*,  East,  464,  West  Strand,  2»  Royal  Exchange,  and 
the  Great  Globe,  Leicester  Square—Producer.  An  Atlas  of  the  World,  comprehending 
52  separate  maps  of  its  various  countries,  constructed  and  drawn  from  the  latest  astro- 
nomical and  geographical  observations.  Imperial  quarto,  coloured  and  handsomely 
half-bound. 

Popular  Adas,  containing  48  maps  of  the  various  parts  of  the  globe,  with  letter-press 
description  to  accompany  each  map. 

The  World  on  Mercator's  projection.  A  new  map  containing  the  most  recent  geo- 
■•     '  "  -  '  *         '      •   *  *  Th 


graphical  information,  and  constructed  on  a  new  principle;  4  large  sheets.  The 
World  on  Mercator's  projection,  colored ;  one  large  sheet. 

Post  Roads  of  Germany  and  the  adjacent  states,  with  the  posts  marked.  The  rail- 
roads, the  sea-packet  routes,  and  the  internal  steam  navigation.  Two  sheets  in  cases. 
The  British  Isles,  with  the  topographical  and  physical  features;  the  lines  of  railway, 
their  primary  and  intermediate  stations;  the  land  and  water  communications  of  the 
counties,  ana  the  steam-packet  routes,  with  the  distances  from  port  to  port  Com- 
piled from  the  Ordnance  Survey ;  2  sheets, 

England,  Wales,  and  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  a  railway  and  topographical  map, 
drawn  from  the  triangulation  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  the  surveys  of  the  railway 
companies  and  other  sources  of  information,  showing  the  lines  of  railways,  the  inland 
navigation,  the  great  and  cross  roads,  market  towns,  and  villages,  with  the  physical 
feature*    4  sheets. 

Plans  of  London  and  Westminster,  with  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  including  the 
adjacent  suburbs,  with  all  the  additions  and  improvements  to  the  present  time,  reduced 
from  the  large  survey,  with  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  streets,  squares,  public 
building,  <fcc,  and  reference  to  tneir  situation  on  the  plan ;  also  a  statistical  table  of 
population,  Ac    8  sheets. 

Hap  of  the  country  26  miles  round  London,  upon  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  the  mile,  show- 
ing the  turnpike  and  cross  roads,  railroads,  and  stations,  rivers,  woods,  commons,  seats 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  the  market  towns,  villages,  Ac    4  sheets. 

201.  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Earl  Street,  Blackfriar,— Producer,  Speci- 
mens, consisting  of  165  books  in  different  languages,  from  170  versions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  which  have  been  published,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  toe  Society,  of  which  118  are  from  translations  never  before  printed;  and  of 
which  mors  than  twenty-four  millions  of  copies  have  been  circulated  since  its  institution 
in  1804. 

Eight  specimens  of  four  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  showing  the  improvement 
made  between  the  yean  1816  and  1851,  in  reference  to  quality  of  paper,  printing  and 
bmdmfr  at  an  average  reduction  of  62  per  cent  in  the  cost  price 

PARAFFINE.  Distil  beech-tar  to  dryness,  rectify  the  heavy  oil  which  collects  at  the 
bottom  of  the  receiver,  and  when  a  thick  matter  begins  to  rise,  set  aside  what  is  distilled, 
and  urge  the  heat  moderately  as  long  as  any  thing  more  distils.  Pyrelaine  passes  over, 
containing  crystalline  scales  of  paraffine.  This  mixture  being  digested  with  its  own 
volume  of  alcohol  of  0*833,  forms  a  limpid  solution,  which  is  to  be  gradually  diluted 
with  more  alcohol,  till  its  bulk  becomes  6  or  8  times  greater.  The  alcohol,  which  at 
first  dissolves  the  whole,  lets  the  paraffine  gradually  falL  The  precipitate  being  washed 
with  cold  alcohol  till  it  becomes  nearly  colorless,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  aicohol,  it 
deposited  on  cooling  in  minute  spangles  and  needles  of  pure  paraffine. 

Or  the  above  mixture  may  be  mixed  with  from  J  to  \  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  subjected  for  12  hours  to  digestion,  at  a  heat  of  160°  F.,  till,  on  cooling,  crys- 
tals of  paraffine  appear  upon  the  surface.  These  are  to  be  washed  with  water,  dissolved 
m  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallized.  Paraffine  is  a  white  substance,  void  of  taste  and  smell, 
feels  soft  between  the  fingers,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-87,  melts  at  112s  Fahr.,  boils 
at  a  higher  temperature  with  the  exhalation  of  white  fumes,  is  not  decomposed  by  dry 
distillation,  burns  with  a  clear  white  flame  without  smoke  or  residuum,  does  not  stain 
paper,  and  consists  of  85*22  carbon,  and  14*78  hydrogen ;  having  the  same  composition 
as  oJefiant  gas.  It  is  decomposed  neither  by  chlorine,  strong  acids,  alkalis,  nor  potas- 
sium; and  uoites  by  fusion  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  wax,  and  rosin.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  warm  fai  oils,  in  cold  essential  oils,  in  ether,  but  sparingly  in  boiling  absolute 
alcohoL  Paraffine  is  a  singular  solid  bicarburet  of  hydrogen ;  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
applied  !o  any  use,  but  it  would  form  admirable  candles* 
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The  interesting  researches  of  Reichenback,  above  briefly  detailed,  have)  lately 
begun  to  assume  a  more  practical  aspect  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  made  bpr  several 
companies  in  this  country  to  work  up  or  utilise  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland,     rhe  pro- 
cress  yet  made  in  this  patriotic  endeavour  has  not  been  such  as  to  hold  out  any  great 
hope,  either  that  the  project  will  pay  in  a  commercial  sense,  or  that  the  peat  of  Ireland 
can  be  utilised  at  anything  short  of  a  great  national  sacrifice.    In  fact*  all  the  money 
hitherto  invested  in  these  peat  projects  has  been  as  completely  lost  to  its  owners  as  3 
it  had  not  only  really,  but  literally,  been  thrown  into  a  bog.    Part  of  this  unsatisfactory 
result  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  newness  of  the  undertaking,  to  the  want  of  practical 
knowledge,  and  to  the  purely  visionary  and  unfounded  calculations  of  the  projectors, 
who  have  rushed  at  conclusions  in  unison  rather  with  their  wild  hopes  than  with  the 
sober  deductions  of  scientific  experience,  and  without  any  solid  data  noon  which  to 
found  their  eggregious  assertions,  have  made  "the  wish  father  to  the  thought,"  and 
declared  that  to  be  a  fact  which  had  scarcely  the  consistence  of  a  vague  probability. 
As  the  subject  is  one  essentially  contained  within  the  realms  of  manufacturing  chemistry, 
we  deem  it  requisite  to  give  a  general  view  of  these  peat  schemes,  but  without  anterior 
into  a  specific  examination  of  any  one  project   By  one  class  of  schemes,  the  solid  or  fixed 
residue  of  the  peat  is  chiefly  contemplated,  by  another  the  fluid  and  gaseous  or  volatile 
products  are  sought  for,  whilst  a  third  class  unites  both  fixed  and  volatile  products,  and 
may  therefore  be  said  to  comprehend  the  whole  question,  The  first  includes  the  makers 
of  peat  charcoal  ear  as  ;  the  two  last  come  more  immediately  within  the  scope  of  our 
observations,  ana  although  these  have  hitherto  failed  to  elucidate  the  principles  noon 
which  the  manufacture  of  peat  into  saleable  product*  depends,  they  have  nevertheless 
brought  forth  an  abundance  of  evidence,  that  more  is  to  be  done  in  this  way  than  was 
previously  anticipated  by  scientific  men.  When  peat  is  subjected  to  distillation  at  a  red 
heat,  it  evolves  matters  precisely  similar  to  those  given  off  by  wood  and  some  kinds  of 
bitumen,  that  is  to  say,  tar,  acetic  acid,  pyroligneous  spirit*  ammonia,  and  gas:  these 
substances,  though  constant  in  their  presence,  are,  however,  extremely  variable  in  their 
quantities,  owing  to  the  degree  of  heat  which  has  been  employed  for  their  production, 
Thus,  if  a  very  high  temperature  be  employed,  little  else  than  gas  is  produced, 
whereas  with  a  very  low  and  dull  red  heat  the  quantity  of  tar  is  prodigiously  increased. 
The  latter  is  therefore  the  temperature  most  to  be  desired,  but  as  this  low  heat  neces- 
sitates a  very  slow  and  long  continued  process,  the  common  practice  is  to  steer  a  mid- 
dle course,  between  loss  from  destruction  of  products  on  the  one  hand,  and  oost  from 
slowness  of  production  on  the  other.    In  the  case  of  wood  distillation,  where  the  profit 
is  chiefly  looked  for  from  acetic  acid,  this  middle  course  is  unquestionably  correct*  and 
guiding  themselves  by  this  description  of  experience  the  distillers  of  peat  nave  resorted 
to  the  same  method.    Indeed,  they  have  even  sought  by  an  increased  temperature  to 
quicken  their  operations,  and  compensate  by  this  means  for  the  comparative  poverty 
of  the  article  they  had  to  employ,  since  peat  is  not  nearly  so  rich  in  valuable  products 
as  wood  is.    But  this  had  given  rise  to  a  great  and  fatal  error,  which  nothing  but  a 
want  of  perception  as  regards  the  differences  of  the  two  oases  could  for  one  moment  have 
permitted.     With  wood  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  acetic  acid  which  forms  the  chief  item 
of  value;  with  peat  the  acetic  acid  is  not  worth  collecting;  with  wood  the  paraffins  is 
a  mere  batratellc,  whereas  with  peat  the  paraffins  must  be  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of 
the  manufacture,  and  without  which  the  peat  of  Ireland  wul  remain  as  it  is,  until  that 
seemingly  remote  period  of  future  history,  when  the  arts  and  manufactures  shall  have 
reached  in  that  country  a  degree  of  perfection  akin  to  what  now  prevails  throughout 
Great  Britain.    To  make  charcoal,  or  to  make  any  bulky  article  of  merchandise  in 
Ireland,  is  mere  folly  at  present,  for  as  it  cannot  be  used  on  the  spot,  and  must  come  te 
England  for  consumption,  the  cost  of  transit  shuts  it  out  of  every  market    Therefore  a 
compact  valuable  substance  like  paraffins  is  precisely  the  kind  of  goods  into  which  Irish 
peat  may  be  turned  with  a  fair  prospect  of  remuneration,  for  were  it  not  for  the  expense 
of  carriage,  the  peat  itself  might  be  sent  to  market  In  the  manufacture  of  peat-piedueti 
every  effort  ought  therefore  to  have  been  directed  to  the  increase  of  this  article,    All 
else  might  and  ought  to  have  been  held  subsidiary  to  this  one  point,  and  more  especially 
so*as  the  very  means  which  serve  to  insure  a  large  formation  of  paraffins  have  the  asms 
effect  upon  the  production  of  the  pyroligneous  spirit*  which  is  the  only  other  article 
that  peat  yields  of  a  quality  to  pay  the  cost  of  transit 

But  no  well  directed  efforts  nave  hitherto  been  applied  in  this  direction,  and 
the  utmost  amount  of  paraffine  and  pyroligneous  spirit  obtained  by  any  one  of  the 
peat  companies  now  struggling  for  existence  in  Ireland  has  bean  only  at  the  rate 
of  three  pounds  weight  of  paraffine  and  half  a  gallon  by  measure  of  pyroUgueoai 
spirit  from  one  ton  of  peat  True,  indeed,  several  gallons  of  very  fetid  and 
worthless  oil  have  also  resulted,  but  these  add  nothing  to  the  profit  of  the  un- 
dertaking. As  it  is  very  clear  that  the  working  of  peat  at  present  can  never  pay 
usless  some  very  important  modifications  are  introduced  into  the  existing  process** 
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we  shall  here  briefly  describe  the  condition*  upon  which  alone  saeeeaa  can  be  hoped 
for,  and  leave  it  to  those  interested  in  the  practical  application  of  onr  remarks,  to 
terry  the  principles  oat  in  detail.  If  either  parafflne  or  pyroligneous  spirit  be  passed 
in  a  state  of  vapour  through  a  red-hot  iron  or  porcelain  tune,  it  will  be  seen  that  both 
of  these  substances  are  decomposed  and  destroyed :  from  the  former  a  quantity  of  gas, 
fosud  oil,  and  charcoal  results,  from  the  latter,  gas  and  a  minute  quantity  of  volatile  oil 
alone  arise.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  material  operated  upon  is  destroyed  by  the 
heat,  and  resolved  into  worthless  produots,  and  this  is  the  only  observation  which  need 
be  made  in  connexion  with  such  an  experiment,  for  it  demonstrates  most  conclusively 
mat  in  the  distillation  of  peat  as  now  practised,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  paraffine  and 
pyrotiffneous  spirit  must  be  destroyed,  except  the  small  quantity  mechanically  protected 
worn  toe  heat,  and  carried  forward  to  the  condenser  by  the  gaseous  products  simul- 
taneously evolved  with  it  It  is,  we  say,  obvious  that  the  8  lbs.  of  paraffine  now  pro- 
cured from  1  ton  of  peat,  must  have  been  mechanically  carried  out  of  the  red-hot  furnace 
or  retort  too  rapidly  for  the  destroying  agency  of  the  heat  to  have  acted  upon  it,  and 
but  for  this  action  of  the  gas,  no  paraffine  whatever  would  be  obtained,  and  the  same 
remark  avppties  to  the  pyrougneoua  spirit    Such  being  the  ease,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 

a  given  off  by  peat  is  not  under  any  circumstances,  very  large,  this  ought  to  be  recou- 
ped over  fresn  peat  in  the  act  of  distillation,  by  which  the  nascent  paraffine  and 
pyroUgneoua  spirit  will  be  rapidly  swept  out  of  the  retort,  and  carried  away  from  the 
lajurioua  effect  of  the  heat  into  the  condenser,  whence  they  may  be  securely  taken. 
It  cannot  be  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  arrangements  requisite 
for  completing  the  idea  here  developed ;  the  principle  is  substantially  explained  above, 
and  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  to  devise  the  mechanical  construction  of  retorts  adapted 
for  such  a  purpose,  Either  a  system  of  reciprocation  between  one  retort  and  another, 
or  between  two  separate  beds  of  retorts,  or  the  collection  and  subsequent  use  of  the  gas 
into  and  from  a  holder,  might  be  put  in  practice.  The  main  feature  would  still  con- 
tinue, and  depend  upon  the  same  circumstance,  viz.,  the  restricted  agency  of  the  heat 
upon  the  recently  volatilized  products  of  the  peat 

In  this  way  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  paraffine  now  resolved  into 
vofthleaa  gaa  may  be  turned  into  the  market  in  a  solid  form,  and  if  even  the  increased 
production  of  this  article  extended  no  farther  than  from  8  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  from  every  ton 
of  peat,  yet  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  resuscitate  the  hopes  of  commercial  men, 
ana  convert  the  bogs  of  Ireland  into  firm  and  substantial  materials  for  the  investment 
of  British  capital  and  enterprise,--"  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished."— 
Mr.  Lmu  Thompton. 

PARCHMENT.  (Parcfttmta,  Ft.\  Pergament,  Germ.)  This  writing  material  has 
been  known  since  the  earliest  times,  but  is  now  made  in  a  very  superior  manner  to  what 
ii  was  anciently,  as  we  may  judge  by  inspection  of  the  old  vellum  and  parchment 
manuscripts.  The  art  of  making  parchment  consists  in  certain  manipulations  necessary 
te  prepare  the  skins  of  animals  of  such  thinness,  flexibility,  and  firmness,  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  different  uses  to  which  this  substance  is  applied.  Though  the  skins  of  all 
aaimeis  might  be  converted  into  writing  materials,  only  those  of  the  sheep  or  the  she- 
goat  are  used  for  parchment  j  those  of  calves,  kids,  and  dead-born  lambs  for  vellum ; 
e  of  the  he-goat,  she-goat,  and  wolves  for  drum-heads ;  and  those  of  the  ass  for  battle* 
All  these  skins  are  prepared  in  the  same  way,  with  slight  variations,  which  need 
no  particular  detail* 

They  are  first  of  all  prepared  by  the  leather-dresser.  After  they  are  taken  out  of 
(he  tiaVe-pit,  shaved,  and  well  washed,  they  must  be  set  to  dry  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  their  puckering,  and  to  render  them  easily  worked.  The  small  manufac- 
turers make  use  of  hoops  for  this  purpose,  but  the  greater  employ  a  herse,  or  stout 
wooden  frame.  This  is  lormed  of  two  uprights  and  two  cross-bars  solidly  joined  together 
by  tenons  and  mortises,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  piece  of  carpentry,  which  is  to  be  fixed  up 
asraiast  a  welL  These  four  bars  are  perforated  all  over  with  a  series  of  holes,  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  receive  slightly  tapered  box-wood  pins,  truly  turned,  or  even  iron 
bolts.  Each  of  these  pins  is  transpierced  with  a  hole  like  the  pin  of  a  violin,  by  means 
of  which  the  strings  employed  in  stretching  the  skin  may  be  tightened.  Above  the  herse, 
a  shelf  is  placed,  for  receiving  the  tools  which  the  workman  needs  to  have  always 
at  hand.  In  order  to  stretch  the  skin  upon  the  frame,  larger  or  smaller  skewers 
are  employed,  according  as  a  greater  or  smaller  piece  of  it  is  to  be  laid  hold 
oC  SU  holes  are  made  in  n  straight  line  to  receive  the  larger,  and  four  to  receive 
the  sanaUer  skewers  or  pins.  These  small  slits  are  made  with  a  tool  like  a  carpenter's 
chisel,  and  of  the  exact  sixe  to  admit  the  skewer.  The  string  round  the  skewer  is 
affixed  to  one  of  the  bolts  in  the  frame,  which  are  turned  round  by  means  of  a  key,  like 
that  by  which  pianos  and  harps  are  tuned.  The  skewer  is  threaded  through  the  skin  in 
agnate  of  tension. 
Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  skin  being  well  softened,  the  worxmaa 
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stretches  it  powerfully  by  means  of  the  skewers ;  he  attaches  the  cords  to  the  skewers, 
and  fixes  their  ends  to  the  iron  pegs  or  pins.  He  then  stretches  the  skin,  first  with  his 
hand  applied  to  the  pins,  and  afterwards  with  the  key.  Great  care  most  be  taken  that 
no  wrinkles  are  formed.  The  skin  is  usually  stretched  more  in  length  than  in  breadth, 
from  the  custom  of  the  trade ;  though  extension  in  breadth  would  be  preferable,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  part  opposite  the  backbone. 

The  workman  now  takes  the  fleshing  tool  represented  under  Cubbying.  It  is  a  semi- 
circular  double-edged  knife,  made  fast  into  a  double  wooden  handle.  Other  forms  of 
the  fieshing-knife  edge  are  also  used.  They  are  sharpened  by  a  steel.  The  workman 
seizes  the  tool  in  his  two  hands,  so  as  to  place  the  edge  perpendicularly  to  the  skin,  and 
pressing  it  carefully  from  above  downwards,  removes  the  fleshy  excrescences,  and  lays 
them  aside  for  making  glue.  He  now  turns  round  the  hern  upon  the  wall,  in  order  to 
get  access  to  the  outside  of  the  skin,  and  to  scrape  it  with  the  tool  inverted,  so  as  to 
run  no  risk  of  cutting  the  epidermis.  He  thus  removes  any  adhering  filth,  and  squeezes 
ont  some  water.  The'  skin  must  next  be  ground.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sprinkled 
upon  the  fleshy  side  with  sifted  chalk  or  slaked  lime,  and  then  rubbed  in  all  direction* 
with  a  piece  of  pumice-stone,  4  or  5  inches  in  area,  previously  flattened  upon  a  sandstone. 
The  lime  gets  soon  moist  from  the  water  contained  in  the  skin.  The  pumice-stone  is 
then  rubbed  over  the  other  3ide  of  the  skin,  but  without  chalk  or  lime.  This  operation 
is  necessary  only  for  the  best  parchment  or  vellum.  The  skin  is  now  allowed  to  dry 
upon  the  frame ;  being  carefully  protected  from  sunshine,  and  from  frost  In  the  aril 
weather  of  summer  a  moist  cloth  needs  to  be  applied  to  it  from  time  to  tune,  to  prevent 
its  drying  too  suddenly ;  immediately  after  which  the  skewers  require  to  be  tightened. 

When  it  is  perfectly  dry,  the  white  color  is  to  be  removed  by  rubbing  it  with  the 
woolly  side  of  a  lambskin.  But  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  fray  the  surface ;  a  eir 
eumstance  of  which  some  manufacturers  are  so  much  afraid,  as  not  to  use  either  chalk  « 
lime  in  the  polishing.  Should  any  grease  be  detected  upon  it,  it  must  be  removed  by 
steeping  it  in  a  lime  pit  for  10  days,  then  stretching  it  anew  upon  the  herse,  after  which 
it  is  transferred  to  the  scraper 

This  workman  employs  here  an  edge  tool  of  the  same  shape  as  the  fleshing-knife,  but 
larger  and  sharper.  He  mounts  the  skin  upon  a  frame  like  the  Herat  above  described ; 
but  he  extends  it  merely  with  cords,  without  skewers  or  pins,  and  supports  it  generally 
upon  a  piece  of  raw  calfskin,  strongly  stretched.  The  tail  of  the  skin  being  placed 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  the  workman  first  pares  off,  with  a  sharp  knife,  any 
considerable  roughnesses,  and  then  scrapes  the  outside  surface  obliquely  downwards  with 
the  proper  tools,  till  it  becomes  perfectly  smooth  :  the  fleshy  side  needs  no  such  operation, 
and  indeed  were  both  sides  scraped,  the  skin  woold  be  apt  to  become  too  thin,  the  only 
object  of  the  scraper  being  to  equalize  its  thickness.  Whatever  irregularities  remain, 
may  be  removed  with  a  piece  of  the  finest  pumice-stone,  well  flattened  beforehand  upon 
a  fine  sandstone.  This  process  is  performed  by  laying  the  rough  parchment  upon  an  ob- 
long plank  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  stool ;  the  plank  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft 
parchment  stuffed  with  wool,  to  form  an  elastic  cushion  for  the  grinding  operation.  It  is 
merely  the  outside  surface  that  requires  to  be  pumiced.  The  celebrated  Strasburgh 
vellum  is  prepared  with  remarkably  fine  pumice-stones. 

If  any  small  holes  happen  to  be  made  in  the  parchment,  they  must  be  neatly  patched, 
by  cutting  their  edges  thin,  and  pasting  on  small  pieces  with  gum  water. 

The  skins  for  drum-heads,  sieves,  and  battledoors  are  prepared  in  the  same  way.  For 
drums,  the  skins  of  asses,  calves,  or  wolves  are  employed ;  the  last  being  preferred.  Ass 
skins  are  used  for  battledoors.  For  sieves,  the  skins  of  calves,  she-goats,  and,  best  of  all, 
he-goats  are  employed.    Church  books  are  covered  with  the  dressed  skins  of  pigs. 

Parchment  is  colored  only  green.  The  following  is  the  process.  In  500  parts  of  rain 
water,  boil  8  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  30  of,  crystallized  verdigris ;  when  this  solution  is 
cold,  pour  into  it  4  parts  of  nitric  acid.  Moisten  the  parchment  with  a  brush,  and  then  ap- 
ply the  above  liquid  evenly  over  its  surface.  Lastly,  the  necessary  lustre  may  be  given 
with  white  of  eggs,  or  mucilage  of  gum  arable. 

PARTING  {Depart,  Fr. ;  Scheidung,  Germ.),  is  the  process  by  which  gold  is  separated 
from  silver.    See  Assay,  Gold,  Refining,  and  Silves. 

PASTEL,  is  the  French  name  of  colored  crayons. 

PASTEL,  is  a  dye  stuff,  allied  to  Indigo,  which  see. 

PASTES,  or  FACTITIOUS  GEMS.  (Pierrt$  pricuuut  artifickBea,  Fr.;  GUuput*** 
Germ.)  The  general  vitreous  body  called  Straw,  (from  the  name  of  its  German  inven- 
tor,) preferred  by  Fontanier  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject,  and  which  he  styles  the  M»y- 
ence  base,  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — 8  ounces  of  pure  rock-crystal  or  fliat 
in  powder,  mixed  with  24  ounces  of  saHj>DarlAt,  are  to  be  baked  and  left  to  cool.  Tb* 
mixture  is  to  be  afterwards  poured  fnto  a  basin  of  hot  water,  and  treated  with  dilate  nitric 
tcid  till  it  ceases  to  effervesce ;  and  then  tfie  frit  is  to  be  washed  till  the  water  comes  of 
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tasteless.  This  is  to  be  dried,  and  mixed  with  12  ounces  of  fine  white-lead,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  to  be  levigated  and  elutriated  with  a  little  distilled  water.  An  ounce  of  calcined 
borax  being  added  to  about  12  ounces  of  the  preceding  mixture  in  a  dry  state,  the  whole 
» to  be  rubbed  together  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  melted  in  a  clean  crucible,  and  poured  out 
into  coli  water.  This  vitreous  matter  must  be  dried,  and  melted  a  second  and  a  third 
tine,  always  in  a  new  crucible,  and  after  each  melting  poured  into  cold  water,  as  at  first, 
taking  care  to  separate  the  lead  that  may  be  revived.  To  the  third  frit,  ground  to  pow- 
der, 5  drachms  of  nitre  are  to  be  added ;  and  the  mixture  being  melted  for  the  last  time, 
a  mass  of  crystal  will  be  found  in  the  crucible,  of  a  beautiful  lustre.  The  diamond  may 
be  well  imitated  by  this  Mayence  base.  Another  very  fine'  white  crystal  may  be  ob- 
tained, according  to  M.  Fontanier,  from  8  ounces  of  white-lead,  2  ounces  of  powdered 
borax,  $  grain  of  manganese,  and  3  ounces  of  rock-crystal,  treated  as  above. 

The  colors  of  artificial  gems  are  obtained  from  metallic  oxydes.  The  oriental  topaz  it 
prepared  by  adding  oxyde  of  antimony  to  the  base ;  the  amethyst,  by  manganese  with  a 
little  of  the  purple  of  Cassius ;  the  beryl,  by  antimony  and  a  very  little  cobalt ;  yellow 
artificial  diamond  and  opal,  by  horn-silver  (chloride  of  silver)  j  blue-stone  or  sapphire,  by 
cobalt    The  following  proportions  have  been  given : — 

For  the  yellow  diamond.  To  1  ounce  of  stress  add  24  grains  of  chloride  of  silver,  or 
10  grains  of  glass  of  antimony. 

For  the  tapphirt.  To  24  ounces  of  stress,  add  2  drachms  and  26  grains  of  the  oxyde 
3f  cobalt. 

For  the  oriental  ruby.  To  16  ounces  of  stress,  add  a  mixture  of  2  drachms  and  48 
grains  of  the  precipitate  of  Cassius,  the  same  quantity  of  peroxyde  of  iron  prepared  by 
nitric  acid,  the  same  quantity  of  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  of  manganese  calcined 
with  nitre,  and  2  ounces  of  rock  crystal.  Manganese  alone,  combined  with  the  base  in 
proper  quantity,  is  said  to  give  a  ruby  color. 

For  the  emerald.  To  15  ounces  of  stress,  add  1  drachm  of  mountain  blue  (carbonate 
of  copper),  and  6  grains  of  glass  of  antimony ;  or,  to  1  ounce  of  base,  add  20  grains  of 
glass  of  antimony,  and  3  grains  of  oxyde  of  cobalt. 

For  the  common  opal.  To  1  ounce  of  stress,  add  10  grains  of  horn-silver,  2  grains  of 
calcined  magnetic  ore,  and  26  grains  of  an  absorbent  earth  (probably  chalk-marl) 
Fontamtr. 

M.  Douault-Wieland,  in  an  experimental  memoir  on  the  preparation  of  artificial  colored 
stones,  has  offered  the  following  instructions,  as  being  more  exact  than  what  were  pub- 
lished before. 

The  base  of  all  artificial  stones  is  a  colorless  glass,  which  he  calls  fondant9  or  flux ; 
and  he  unites  it  to  metallic  oxydes,  in  order  to  produce  the  imitations.  If  it  be  worked 
alone  on  the  lapidary's  wheel,  it  counterfeits  brilliants  and  rose  diamonds  remarkably 
well. 

This  base  or  stress  is  composed  of  sBex,  potash,  borax,  oxyde  of  lead,  and  sometimes 
arsenic.  The  sillcious  matter  should  be  perfectly  pure ;  and  if  obtained  from  sand,  it 
ought  to  be  calcined  and  washed,  first  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  then  with  water. 
The  crystal  or  flint  should  be  made  redhot,  quenched  in  water,  and  ground,  as  in  the  pot- 
teries. The  potash  should  be  purified  from  the  best  pearlash;  and  the  borax  should  be 
refined  by  one  or  two  crystallizations.  The  oxyde  of  lead  should  be  absolutely  free  from 
tin,  for  the  least  portion  of  this  latter  metal  causes  milkiness.  Good  red-lead  is  prefera- 
ble to  litharge.  The  arsenic  should  also  be  pure.  Hessian  crucibles  are  preferable  to 
those  of  porcelain,  for  they  are  not  so  apt  to  crack  and  run  out  Either  a  pottery  or 
porcelain  kiln  will  answer,  and  the  fusion  should  be  continued  24  hours ;  for  the  more 
tranquil  and  continuous  it  is,  the  denser  is  the  paste,  and  the  greater  its  beauty.  The 
following  four  recipes  have  afforded  good  stress : — 


No.  I. 


No.  in. 


Rock  crystal 


Pure  potash 

Borax 

Arsenic 


Grains. 

4056 

6300 

2154 

276 

12 


No.IL 

Sand 3600 

Ceruse  of  Cliehy  (pure  carbonate  of 

lead) 8508 

Potash 1260 

Borax 360 

Arsenic 12 


Rock  crystal 

Minium 

Potash 

Borax 

Arsenic 


Grata*. 
3456 


Rock  crystal 
Ceruse  of  Cliehy 
Potash 
Borax 


No.  IV. 


1944 

216 

6 


3600 

8508 

1260 

360 
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Topaz.  Grain*. 

Very  white  paste -  1008 

Glass  of  antimony  ----.--.  43 

Cassias  purple        ........  l 

Or, 

Paste 3456 

Oxyde  of  iron,  called  Saffron  of  Man     ....  36 

Ruby. 
M.  Wiejand  succeeded  in  obtaining  excellent  imitations  of  rubies,  by  making  use  of 
the  topaz  materials.  It  often  happened  that  the  mixture  for  topazes  gave  only  an  opaqtM 
mass,  translucent  at  the  edges,  and  in  thin  plates  of  a  red  color.  1  part  of  this  substance 
being  mixed  with  8  parts  of  stress,  and  fused  for  30  hours,  gave  a  fine  yellowish  crystal- 
like  paste,  and  fragments  of  this  fused  before  the  blowpipe,  afforded  the  finest  imitation 
of  rubies.  The  result  was  always  the  same. 
The  following  are  other  proportions  for  rubies  8—  Grain*. 

Paste 2880 

Oxyde  of  manganese      .......  72 

Emerald. 

Paste  4606 

Green  oxyde  of  ptre  copper    ......  42 

Oxyde  of  chrome    --•••••.  2 

Sapphire.  Grains. 

Paste 4608 

Oxyde  of  cobalt  .,---..68 

This  mixture  should  be  carefully  fused  in  a  luted  Hessian  crucible,  and  be  left  30  boon 
in  the  fire. 


Amethyst. 

Grains. 

Paste 4608 

Oxyde  of  manganese   -  36 

Oxyde  of  cobalt      ....        24 
Purple  of  Cassius        ...  1 


Syrian  Garnet,  or  Ancient  Carbuncle. 

Grains. 

Paste 512 

Glass  of  antimony       ...  256 

Cassius  purple        ....  2 

Oxyde  of  manganese    ...  2 


Beryl,  or  Aqua  Marina.  Grains. 

Paste •    3456 

Glass  of  antimony 24 

Oxyde  of  cobalt 1J 

In  all  these  mixtures,  the  substances  should  be  mixed  by  sifting,  fused  very  carefully, 
and  cooled  very  slowly,  after  having  been  left  in  the  fire  from  24  to  30  hours. 

M.  Lancon  has  also  made  many  experiments  on  the  same  subject.    The  following  are 
a  few  of  his  proportions  :— 


Paste.                  Grains. 
Litharge 100 

White  sand        -        -  -       -    75 

White  tartar,  or  potash  10 


Amethyst.  Grains. 

Paste 9216 

Oxyde  of  manganese     -         from  15  to  24 
Oxyde  of  cobalt      ...  I 


Emerald.  Grains. 

Paste 9216 

Acetate  of  copper 72 

Peroxyde  of  iron,  or  saffron  of  Mars         ...  1*5 

PASTILLE  is  the  English  name  of  small  cones  made  of  gum  benzoin,  with  powder 
of  cinnamon,  and  other  aromatics,  which  are  burned  as  incense,  to  diffuse  a  grateful  odor, 
and  conceal  unpleasant  smells  in  apartments.    See  Perfumery. 

PASTILLE  is  the  French  name  of  certain  aromatic  sugared  confections;  called  also 
tablettes. 

PATTERN  DISPLAYING  MACHINE.  This  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  of 
Messrs.  Stewart  and  Hutcheson,  of  Paisley,  for  inventing  ana  displaying  patterns  of 
printed  goods  or  worked  patterns,  in  stripes,  cheques,  and  tartans  by  means  of  sliding 
mirrors  and  coloured  glass,  and  is  suitable  for  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics  of  all 
descriptions. 
The  advantages  of  this  machine  are  the  facility  with  which  any  pattern,  or  idea  of  ft 
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pattern,  may  be  set  up  and  displayed,  Hie  variety  of  designs  it  can  produce,  and  the  ease 
and  simplicity  of  accomplishing  them.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  paint  the  pattern  on 
paper,  after  viewing  it  through  the  mirrors,  as  the  scales  attached  show  at  once  the 
required  number  of  threads  of  each  colour,  and  how  many  repeats  are  necessary  for  the 
breadth  of  the  web ;  and  it  displays  at  once  not  only  the  repeat*  but  the  whole  breadth, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  length  of  the  cloth  at  one  view. 

By  this  invention,  the  precise  effect  of  a  pattern  may  be  produced  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes,  without  any  expense,  multiplied  to  any  extent*  and  it  may  be  enlarged  or 
diminished  at  pleasure.  The  chief  novelty,  however,  of  this  machine,  which  was  exhibited 
lor  its  simplicity  and  the  ease  of  its  adaptation,  is  that  theprecise  effect  of  the  oloth  in 
n  finished  state  is  accurately  represented,  the  crisp  transparent  effect  of  a  silk  fabric 
being  truly  given,  as  well  as  the  soft  and  more  opaque  effect  of  a  woollen  fabric 

Hue  invention  is  new  in  principle,  being  a  novel  application  of  coloured  glass  to 
useful  and  essentially  practical  purposes. 

PEARL  ASH,  a  commercial  form  of  Potash,  which  see. 

PEARLS  (Parte*  Fr.  ?  Perien,  Germ.),  are  the  productions  of  certain  shell-fish.  These 
ssoUoscss  are  subject  to  a  kind  of  disease  caused  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies 
within  their  shells.  In  this  case,  their  pearly  secretion,  instead  of  being  spread  in  layers 
upon  the  inside  of  their  habitation,  is  accumulated  round  these  particles  in  concentric  lay- 
era.    Pearl  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  interstratified  with  animal  membrane. . 

The  oysters  whose  shells  are  lichest  in  mother  of  pearl,  are  most  productive  of 
these  highly  prized  spherical  concretions.  The  most  valuable  pearl  fisheries  are  on  the 
coast  of  Ceylon,  and  at  Olmutz  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  their  finest  specimens  are  more 
highly  prized  in  the  East  than  diamonds,  but  in  Europe-  they  are  liable  to  be  rated  very 
differently,  according  to  the  caprice  of  fashion.  When  the  pearls  are  large,  truly 
spherical,  reflecting  and  decomposing  the  light  .with  much  vivacity,  they  are  much 
admired.  Bat  one  of  the  causes  which  renders  their  value  fluctuating,  is  the  occasional 
lea*  of  their  peculiar  lustre,  without  our  being  able  to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for  it. 
Besides,  they  can  be. now  so  well  imitated,  that  the  artificial  pearls  have  nearly  as  rich  an 
appearance  as  the  real. 

PEARLS,  ARTIFICIAL.  These  are  small  globules  or  pear-shaped  spheroids  of 
thai  glass,  perforated  with  two  opposite  holes,  through  which  they  are  strung,  and 
ssoaated  into  necklaces,  Ac.,  like  real  pearl  ornaments.  They  must  not  only  be  white 
and  brilliant,  but  exhibit  the  iridescent  reflections  of  mother  of  pearl.  The  liquor 
employed  to  imitate  the  pearly  lustre,  is  called  the  essence  of  the  East  (essence  d*  orient), 
which  is  prepared  by  throwing  into  water  of  ammonia  the  brilliant  scales,  or  rather  the 
lemetfe?,  separated  by  washing  and  friction,  of  the  scales  of  a  small  river  fish,  the  blay, 
called  in  French  abUtte,  These  scales  digested  in  ammonia,  having  acquired  a  degree  of 
softness  and  flexibility  which  allow  of  their  application  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  glass 
globules,  tbey  are  introduced  by  suction  of  the  liquor  containing  them  in  suspension.  The 
ammonia  is  volatilized  in  the  act  of  drying  the  globules. 

It  is  said  that  some  manufacturers  employ  ammonia  merely  to  prevent  the  alteration 
of  the  scales;  that  when  they  wish  to  make  use  of  them,  they  suspend  them  in  a 
well  clarified  solution  of  isinglass,  then  pour  a  drop  of  the  mixture  into  each  bead, 
and  spread  it  round  the  inner  surface.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  by  this  method,  the  same 
lustre  and  play  of  colors  can  be  obtained  as  by  the  former.  It  seems  moreover  to  be 
of  importance  for  the  success  of  the  imitation,  that  the  globules  be  formed  of  a  bluish, 
opalescent,  very  thin  glass,  containing  but  little  potash  and  oxyde  of  lead.  In  every  manu- 
factory of  artificial  pearls,  there  must  be  some  workmen  possessed  oi  great  experience 
aad  dexterity.    The  French  are  supposed  to  excel  in  this  ingenious  branch  of  industry. 

false  pearls  were  invented  in  the  time  of  Catherine  de  Medieis,  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Jaquin.  They  are  made  of  small  globules  of  glass,  blown  by  the  ordinary 
lamp*  The  pearly  lustre  is  communicated  by  introducing  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe  a 
small  quantity  of  nacreous  substances  obtained  from  the  surface  of  the  scale  of  a 
small  fish  rery  common  in  the  Seine  and  the  Hhine,  and  also  in  the  Thames.  This  sub- 
stance preserved  with  sal  ammoniac  in  a  liquid  state  is  commonly  sold  under  the  name 
of  "Omental  essence;"  after  having  covered  the  inside  of  the  pearl  with  this  liquid,  a 
coating  of  wax  is  added,  which  is  coloured  to  the  required  shade.  The  manufacture 
of  pearls  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  in  France.  There  are 
also  manufactories  in  Germany  and  Italy,  but  to  a  small  extent  In  Germany,  or  rather 
Saxony,  a  cheap  but  inferior  quality  is  manufactured.  The  globe  of  glass  forming  the 
pearl  in  inferior  ones  being  very  thin,  and  coated  with  wax,  tbey  break  on  the  slightest 
prtasum  Tbey  are  known  by  the  name  of  German  fish  pearls;  Italy  also  manufac- 
tures pearls  by  a  method  borrowed  from  the  Chinese;  they  are  known  under  the  name 
of  Roman  pearls,  and  a  very  good  imitation  of  natural  ones;  they  have  on  their  out- 
side a  coating  of  the  aaeesou»4iquidL  The  Chinese  pearls  are  made  of  a  kind  of  gum, 
and  are  coTered  likewise  with  the  same  liquid.    In  the  year  1884  a  French  artisan  die* 
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covered  an  opaline  glass  of  a  nacreous  or  pearly  colour,  very  heavy  and  fusible,  which 
gave  to  the  beads  the  different  weights  and  varied  forms  found  amongst  real  pearls: 
gum  instead  of  wax  is  now  used  to  till  them,  by  which  they  attain  a  high  degree  of 
transparency,  and  the  glassy  appearance  has  been  lately  obviated  by  the  use  of  the 
vapour  of  hydro-fluoric  acid  This  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deaden  the  surface, 
and  remove  its  otherwise  glaring  look. 

PEARLS,  ARTIFICIAL,  and  BEADS.  The  material  out  of  which  these  ire 
formed  are  small  glass  tubes  like  those  with  which  thermometers  are  made.  The  tabes 
for  the  bright  red  pearls  consist  of  two  layers  of  glass,  a  white  opaque  one  internally, 
and  a  red  one  externally ;  drawn  from  a  ball  of  white  enamel,  coated  in  the  Bohemias 
method  with  ruby-colored  glass,  either  by  dipping  the  white  ball  into  a  pot  of  red 
glass,  and  thus  coating  it,  or  by  introducing  the  ball  of  the  former  into  a  cylinder  of 
the  latter  glass,  and  then  cementing  them  so  soundly  together  as  to  prevent  their 
separation  in  the  subsequent  pearl  processes.  These  tubes  are  drawn  in  a  gallery  of 
the  glasshouse  to  100  paces  in  length,  and  cut  into  pieces  about  a  foot  long.  TTieso 
are  afterward  subdivided  into  cylindric  portions  of  equal  length  and  diameter,  pre- 
paratory to  giving  them  the  spheroidal  form.  From  60  to  80  together  are  hid 
horizontally  in  a  row  upon  a  sharp  edge,  and  then  cut  quickly  and  dexterously  at  ones 
by  drawing  a  knife  over  them.  The  broken  fragments  are  separated  from  the  regular 
pieces  by  a  sieve.  These  cylinder  portions  are  rounded  into  the  pearl  shape  by  softening 
them  by  a  suitable  heat,  and  stirring  them  all  the  time.  To  prevent  them  from  sticking 
together,  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  plumbago,  or  of  ground  clay  and  charcoal,  is  throws 
in  among  them. 

.Figs.  1049,1050  represent  a  new  apparatus  for  rounding  the  beads ;  fig.  1049  is  a 
front  view  of  the  whole ;  fig,  1050  is  a  section  through  the  middle  of  the  former  figure, 
in  the  course  of  its  operation.  The  brick  furnace,  strengthened  with  iron  bands,  2, 3, 
5,  7,  8,  has  in  its  interior  (see  fig.  1050.)  a  nearly  egg-shaped  space  n,  provided  whs 
the  following  openings :  beneath  is  the  fire-hearth,  c,  with  a  round  mouth,  an^  opposite 
are  the  smoke  flue  and  chimney,  d  ;  in  the  slanting  front  of  the  furnace  is  a  large  open* 
ing,  £,  fig.  1049.  Beneath  are  two  smaller  oblong  rectangular  orifices,  r,  o,  which 
extend  somewhat  obliquely  into  the  laboratory,  b.  h  serves  for  introducing  the  wood 
into  the  fireplace.  All  these  four  openings  are,  as  shown  in  fig.  1049,  secured  from 
injury  by  iron  mouth-pieces.  The  wood  is  burned  upon  an  iron  or  clay  bottom  piece,  r. 
A  semi-circular  cover,  n,  closes  during  the  operation  the  large  opening,  e,  which  at 
other  times  remains  open.  By  means  of  a  hook,  m,  and  a  chain,  which  rests  upon  a 
hollow  arch,  a,  the  cover,  n,  is  connected  with  the  front  end  of  the  long  iron  lever,  a,  a'. 
A  prop  supports  at  once  the  turning  axis  of  this  lever  and  the  catch,  o,  c ;  the  weight, 
Q,  draws  the  arm  b  down,  and  thereby  holds  up  k;  s  therefore  remains  open.   Br 
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rods  on  the  back  wall,  t,  t,  the  hook  i,  in  which  a'  rests,  proceeds  from/  When  b' 
u  raised  b  sinks.  The  catch  c  6,  enters  with  its  front  tooth  into  a  slanting  notch  upon 
the  upper  edge  of  a,  spontaneously  by  the  action  of  the  spring  e  ;  whereby  the  opening; 
a,  is  shot  The  small  door  w,  rises  again  with  the  front  arm  of  the  lever  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  weight  q  of  itself  as  Boon  as  the  catch  is  released  by  pressure  upon  e. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  the  drum,  x,  for  the  reception 
and  rounding  of  the  bits  of  glass.    It  may  be  made  of  strong  copper,  or  of  hammered 

or  cast  iron  quite  open  above,  and 
pierced  at  the  Dottom  with  a  square 
fcole,  into  which  the  lower  end  of 
the  long  rod,  t,  is  exactly  fitted,  and 
_  secured  in  its  place  by  a  screwed 
collector  nut  The  blunt  point,  x, 
{Jig.  1049.)  rests  during  the  work- 
ins  in  a  conical  iron  step  of  the 
laboratory,  Jfy.  1060.  On  the  mouth 
of  the  drum  x,  a  strong  iron  ring 
is  fixed,  having  a  bar  across  iU  dia- 
meter, with  a  square  hole  in  its 
middle  point,  fitted  and  secured  by 
a  pin  to  the  rod  t,  and  turned  by 
its  rotation..  The  vessel  x,  and  its 
axle  <,  are  laid  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion; the  axle  rests  in  the  upper 
ring;  s,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
rod,  /,  of  which  the  other  end  is 
hung  to  the  hook,  n,  upon  the 
mantel  beam,  n.  On  the  upper  end 
of  t,  the  handle,  a,  is  fixed  for  turn- 
ing round  continuously  the  vessel, 
x,  while  the  fire  is  burning  in  the 
furnace,  the  fuel  being  put  not  only 
in  its  bottom  chamber,  but  also  into 
the  holes,  r,  g  (Jig.  1049).  The 
fire-wood  is  made  very  dry  before 
being  used,  by  piling  it  in  logs  upon 
the  iron  bars,  2,  10,  11,  under  the  mantelpiece,  as  shown  iafigt,  1049,  1060. 

After  the  operation  is  finished,  and  the  cover,  n,  is  removed,  the  drum  is  emptied  of 
to  contents,  as  follows.  Upon  the  axle,  t,  there  is  toward  x  a  projection  at a.  Along- 
side the  furnace  (fig.  1049)  there  is  a  crane,  m,  that  tarns  upon  the  step  s,  s,  on  the 
croud.  The  upper  pivot  turns  in  a  hole  of  the  mantel-beam,  n.  Upon  the  perpen- 
dicular arm,  w,  of  the  crane  there  is  a  hook,  y,  and  a  ring,  g,  in  which  the  iron  rod,  p, 
is  moveable  in  all  directions.  When  the  drum  is  to  be  removed  from  the  furnace,  the 
crane,  with  its  arm,  w,  must  be  turned  inward,  the  under  hook  of  the  rod,  p$  is  to  be 
hung  in  the  projecting  piece,  «,  and  the  rod,  /,  is  lifted  entirely  out.  After  this,  by 
means  of  the  crane,  the  drum  can  be  drawn  with  its  rod,  f,  out  of  the  furnace ;  and 
through  the  mobility  of  the  crane,  and  its  parts,  p,  q,  any  desired  position  can  be  given 
to  the  dram.  Fig.  1049  shows  how  the  workman  can  with  his  hand  applied  to  s'  de- 
press the  axle,  f,  and  thereby  raise  the  drum,  x,  so  high  that  it  will  empty  itself  into 
the  pot,  l,  placed  beneath.  When  left  to  itself,  the  drum  on  the  contrary  hangs  nearly 
upright  upon  the  crane  by  means  of  the  rod,  p>  and  may  therefore  be  easily  filled 
again  in  this  position.  The  manner  of  bringing  it  into  the  proper  position  in  the 
furnace  by  means  of  the  crane  and  the  rod,  /,  is  obvious  from  fig.  1060. 

The  now  weD-rounded  beads  are  separated  from  the  pulverulent  substance  with 
which  they  were  mixed,  by  careful  agitation  in  sieves  j  and  they  are  polished  finally 
and  cleaned  by  agitation  in  canvass-bags. 

PEARL  BUTTONS.  Pearl-button  making  is  thus  practised;  the  blanks  are  cut 
oat  of  the  shell  by  means  of  a  small  revolving  steel  tube,  the  edge  of  which  is  toothed  as 
a  saw,  after  which  they  are  flattened  or  reduced  in  thickness  by  splitting,  which  is  aided 
by  the  Umipay  structure  of  the  shelL  At  this  stage  being  held  in  a  spring  chuck,  they 
are  fi«t»K^  on  both  sides  by  means  of  a  small  tool:  the  drilling  is  effected  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a  sharp  steel  instrument*  which  acts  with  great  rapidity.  Ornamental  cut- 
tings are  produced  by  means  of  small  revolving  cutters,  and  the  final  brilliant  polish 
is  given  by  the  friction  of  rotten-stone  and  soft  soap  upon  a  revolving  bench. 

PEARL  WHITE  is  a  submunale  of  bismuih,  obtained  by  pouring  a  solution  ol  the 
nitrate  of  that  metal  into  a  dilute  solution  of  sea-salt,  whereby  a  light  and  very  white 
r  is  "fri'T^  which  is  to  be  well  washed  and  dried.    See  Bismuth. 
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PECTIC  ACID  (JcuUpecltque,  Fr.|  GallerUaurt,  Germ.),  so  Darned  <m  account 
of  iu  jellying  property,  from  ***  w9  coagiUum,  exists  in  a  vast  number  of  vegetables. 
The  easiest  way  of  preparing  it,  is  to  grate  the  roots  of  carrots  into  a  pulp,  to  express 
their  juice,  to  wash  the  mare  with  rain  or  distilled  water,  and  to  squeeze  it  well ;  50 
parts  of  the  marc  are  next  to  be  diffused  through  300  of  rain-water,  adding  by  slow 
degrees  a  solution  of  one  part  of  pure  potash,  or  two  of  bicarbonate.  This  mixture 
is  to  be  heated,  so  as  to  be  made  to  boil  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  is  then  to 
be  thrown  boiling-hot  upon  a  filter  cloth.  It  is  known  to  have  been  well  enough 
boiled,  when  a  sample  of  the  filtered  liquor  becomes  gelatinous  by  neutralizing  it  with 
an  acid.  This  liquor  contains  pectate  of  potassa,  in  addition  to  other  matters  extricated 
from  the  root.  The  pectate  may  be  decomposed  by  a  stronger  acid,  but  it  is  better  to 
decompose  it  by  muriate  of  lime  j  whereby  a  pectate  of  lime,  in  a  gelatinous  form,  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  is  obtained.  This  having  been  washed  with  eold  water  upon  a  cloth, 
is  to  be  boiled  in  water  containing  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  will  saturate  the  lime.  The 
pectic  acid  thus  liberated,  remains  under  the  form  of  a  colorless  jelly,  which  reddens  lit- 
mus paper,  and  tastes  sour,  even  after  it  is  entirely  deprived  of  the  muriatic  acid.  Cold 
water  dissolves  very  little  of  it ;  it  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  solution  is 
colorless,  does  not  coagulate  on  cooling,  and  hardly  reddens  litmus  paper ;  but  it  gelatini- 
zes when  alcohol,  acids,  alkalis,  or  salts  are  added  to  it.  Even  sugar  transforms  it,  after 
some  time,  into  a  gelatinous  state,  a  circumstance  which  serves  to  explain  the  preparation 
of  apple,  cherry,  raspberry,  gooseberry,  and  other  jellies. 

PECTINE,  or  vegetable  jelly,  is  obtained  by  mixing  alcohol  with  the  juice  of  ripe 
currants,  or  any  similar  fruit,  till  a  gelatinous  precipitate  takes  place ;  which  is  to  be 
gently  squeezed  in  a  cloth,  washed  with  a  little  weak  alcohol,  and  dried.  Thus  pre- 
pared, pectine  is  insipid,  without  action  upon  litmus,  in  small  pieces,  semi-transparent, 
and  of  a  membranous  aspect,  like  isinglass.  Its  mucilaginous  solution  in  cold  water  i§ 
not  tinged  blue  with  iodine.  A  very  small  addition  of  potash,  or  its  carbonate,  converts 
pectine  into  pectic  acid;  both  of  which  substances  are  transformed  into  mucic  and  oxalic 
acids  by  the  nitric 

PELTRY  {Pdl€terie>  Ft.;  Pelzwerk,  Germ.),  is  nearly  synonymous  with  fur,  and 
comprehends  the  skins  of  different  kinds  of  wild  animals  that  are  found  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  particularly  in  the  American  continent  j  such  as  the  beaver,  bear, 
moosedeer,  marten,  mink,  sable,  wolverine,  wolf,  fee.  When  these  skins  have  received 
no  preparation  but  from  the  hunters,  they  are  most  properly  called  peltry ;  but  when  they 
have  had  the  inner  side  tawed  or  tanned  (see  Leather)  by  an  aluminous  process,  they 
may  then  be  denominated  fun. 

The  scouring  or  cleauing  of  peltry  is  performed  in  a  large  cask,  or  truncated  cone 
laid  on  its  side,  and  traversed  by  a  revolving  shaft,  which  is  furnished  with  a  few 
rectangular  rounded  pegs.  These  are  intended  to  stir  round  the  skins,  while  they  are 
dusted  over  with  Paris  plaster,  whitening,  or  sometimes  sand,  made  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear.  The  bottom  of  the  cask  should  be  grated,  to  allow  the  impurities  to 
fall  out.  The  luttrage,  -which  the  cleansed  skins  next  undergo,  is  merely  a  species  of 
dyeing,  either  topical,  to  modify  certain  disagreeable  shades,  or  general,  to  impart  a  more 
beautiful  color  to  the  fur.  Under  the  articles  Dyeing,  and  the  several  colors,  as  also 
Hair  and  Morocco,  sufficient  instructions  will  be  found  for  dyeing  fur.  The  mordants 
should  be  applied  pretty  hot  by  a  brush,  on  the  hair  of  the  skin,  stretched  upon  a  solid 
table ;  and  after  two  or  three  applications,  with  drying  between,  the  tinctorial  infusions 
may  be  rubbed  on  in  the  same  way.  The  hair  must  be  freed  beforehand  from  all  greaai- 
ness,  by  lime  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  then  well  washed.  Much 
nicety,  and  many  successive  applications  of  the  dye-stuff1,  are  sometimes  requisite  to  bring 
out  the  desired  shade. 

Under  Hat  Manufacture,  I  referred  to  this  article  for  a  description  of  the  process 
of  stcretage,  whereby  the  hairs  of  rabbit  and  hare  skins  are  rendered  fit  for  felting. 
Dissolve  32  parts  of  quicksilver  in  600  of  common  aquafortis ;  and  dilute  the  solution 
with  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  its  bulk  of  water,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  acid. 
The  skin  being  laid  upon  a  table  with  the  hair  side  uppermost,  a  brush,  made  with  the 
bristles  of  the  wild  boar,  is  to  be  slightly  moistened  with  the  mercurial  solution,  and 
passed  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  hairs  with  strong  pressure.  This  application 
must  be  repeated  several  times  in  succession,  till  every  part  of  the  fur  be  equally 
touched,  and  till  about  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  hairs  be  moistened,  or  a  little 
more,  should  they  be  rigid.  In  order  to  complete  this  impregnation,  the  skins  are  laid 
together  in  pairs  with  the  hairy  sides  in  contact,  put  in  this  state  into  the  store-room, 
and  exposed  to  a  heat  higher  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  mere  aria!  solution. 
The  drying  should  be  rapidly  effected,  otherwise  the  concentration  of  the  nitrate  will  not 
take  due  effect  in  causing  the  retraction  and  curling  of  the  hairs. 

No  other  acid,  or  metallic  solution,  but  the  above,  has  been  found  to  answer  the  de 
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■red  purpose  of  the  hatmaker.  After  Che  hairs  are  properly  tented,  they  are  plucked 
off  by  hand,  or  shorn  off  by  a  machine. 

PENCIL  MANUFACTURE.  (Crayon*,  fabrique  a>,  Fr.j  Bleuti/le,  t*rfertig*ng, 
Germ.)  The  word  pencil  is  need  in  two  senses.  It  signifies  either  a  small  hair  brush 
employed  by  painters  in  oil  and  water  colors,  or  a  slender  cylinder,  of  black  lead  or  plum- 
bago, either  naked  or  enclosed  in  a  wooden  case,  for  drawing  black  lines  upon  paper. 
The  last  sort,  which  is  the  one  to  be  considered  here,  corresponds  nearly  to  the  French 
term  crayon,  though  this  includes  also  pencils  made  of  differently  colored  earthy  compo- 
sjskms.    See  Cbayoit  . 

The  best  black-lead  pencils  of  this  country  are  formed  of  slender  parallelopipeds,  cut 
oat  by  a  saw  from  sound  pieces  of  plumbago,  which  hare  been  previously  calcined  in  close 
▼easels  at  a  bright  red  heat.  These  parallelopipeds  are  generally  enclosed  in  cases  made 
of  cedar  wood,  though  of  late  years  they  are  also  nsed  alone,  in  peculiar  pencil-cases, 
under  the  name  of  ever-pointed  pencils,  provided  with  an  iron  wire  and  screw,  to  pro- 
trade  a  minute  portion  of  the  plumbago  beyond  the  tubular  metallic  case,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  wanted. 

In  the  year  1795,  M.  Conte,  a  French  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the  mechanical 
arts,  invented  an  ingenious  process  for  making  artificial  black-lead  pencils  of  superior 
quality,  by  which  he  and  his  successor  and  son-in-law,  M.  Humblot,  have  realized  large 
fortune*. 

Pure  clay,  or  clay  containing  the  smallest  proportion  of  calcareous  or  silicions  matter, 
n  the  substance  which  he  employed  to  give  aggregation  and  solidity,  not  only  to  plum- 
bago dust,  but  to  all  sorts  of  colored  powders.  That  earth  has  the  property  of  diminish- 
ing in  bulk,  and  increasing  in  hardness,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat  it  is 
eiposed  to,  and  hence  may  be  made  to  give  every  degree  of  solidity  to  crayons.  The 
day  n  prepared  by  diffusing  it  in  large  tubs  through  clear  river  water,  and  letting  the 
thin  nurture  settle  for  two  minutes.  The  supernatant  milky  liquor  is  drawn  off  by  a 
syphon  from  near  the  surface,  so  that  only  the  finest  particles  of  clay  are  transferred  into 
the  second  tub,  upon  a  lower  leveL  The  sediment,  which  falls  very  slowly  in  this  tub, 
is  extremely  soft  and  plastic  The  clear  water  being  run  off,  the  deposite  is  placed  upon 
a  hnen  filter,  and  allowed  to  dry.    It  is  now  ready  for  use. 

The  plumbago  must  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  an  iron  mortar,  then  put  into  a 
crucible,  and  calcined  at  a  heat  approaching  to  whiteness.  The  action  of  the  fire  gives 
it  a  brilliancy  and  softness  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess,  and  prevents  it  from 
j  affected  by  the  day,  which  it  is  apt  to  be  in  its  natural  state.    The  less  clay  is 

xed  with  the  plumbago,  and  the  less  the  mixture  is  calcined,  the  softer  are  the  pencils 
ssade  of  it ;  the  more  clay  is  used  the  harder  are  the  pencils.  Some  of  the  best  pencils 
made  by  M.  Conte*,  were  formed  of  two  parts  of  plumbago  and  three  parts  of  clay ;  others 
of  equal  parts.  This  composition  admits  of  indefinite  variations,  both  as  to  the  shade  and 
hardness;  advantages  not  possessed  by  the  native  mineral.  While  the  traces  may  be 
ssade  as  black  as  those  of  pure  plumbago,  they  have  not  that  glistening  aspect  which 
often  impairs  the  beauty  of  black-lead  drawings.  The  same  lustre  may,  however,  be  ob- 
tained by  increasing  the  proportion  of  powdered  plumbago  relatively  to  the  clay. 

The  materials  having  been  carefully  sifted,  a  little  of  the  day  is  to  be  mixed  with  the 
plumbago,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  triturated  with  water  into  a  perfectly  uniform  paste. 
A  portion  of  this  paste  may  be  tested  by  calcination.  If  on  cutting  the  indurated  mass. 
particles  of  plumbago  appear,  the  whole  must  he  further  levigated.  The  remainder  of 
the  clay  is  now  to  be  introduced,  and  the  paste  is  to  be  ground  with  a  muller  upon  a 
porphyry  slab,  till  it  be  quite  homogeneous,  and  of  the  consistence  of  thin  dough.  It  is 
now  to  be  made  into  a  ball,  put  upon  a  support,  and  placed  under  a  bell  glass  inverted  in 
a  basin  of  water,  so  as  to  be  exposed  merely  to  the  moist  air. 

Small  grooves  are  to  be  made  in  a  smooth  board,  similar  to  the  pencil  parallelopipeds, 
but  a  little  longer  and  wider,  to  allow  for  the  contraction  of  volume.  The  wood  must  be 
boiled  in  crease,  to  prevent  the  paste  from  sticking  to  it  The  above  described  paste 
being  pressed  with  a  spatula  into  these  grooves,  another  board,  also  boiled  in  grease,  is 
to  be  hud  over  them  very  dosely,  and  secured  by  means  of  screw-damps.  As  the  atmo- 
spheric air  can  get  access  only  to  the  ends  of  the  grooves,  the  ends  or  the  pencil-pieces 
become  dry  first,  and  by  their  contraction  in  volume  get  loose  in  the  grooves,  allowing 
the  air  to  insinuate  further,  and  to  dry  the  remainder  of  the  paste  in  succession.  When 
fbe  whole  piece  is  dried,  it  becomes  loose,  and  might  be  turned  out  of  the  grooves. 
But  before  this  is  done,  the  mould  must  be  put  into  an  oven  moderately  heated,  in 
order  to  render  the  pencil  pieces  still  drier.  The  mould  should  now  be  taken  out,  and 
emptied  upon  a  table  covered  with  doth.  The  greater  part  of  the  pieces  will  be 
entire,  and  only  a  few  will  have  been  broken,  if  the  above  precautions  have  been  duly 
They  are  all,  however,  perfectly  straight,  which  is  a  matter  of  the  first  in> 


In  order  to  give  solidity  to  these  pencils,  they  must  be  set  upright  in  a  crudbte  till 
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it  is  filled  with  them,  and  then  surrounded  with  charcoal  powder,  fine  sand,  or  sifted 
wood  ashes.  The  crucible,  after  having  a  luted  cover  applied,  is  to  be  put  into  a  furnace, 
and  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat  regulated  by  the  pyrometer  of  Wedgewood ;  which 
degree  is  proportional  to  the  intended  hardness  of  the  pencils.  When  they  have  been 
thus  baked,  the  crucible  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  cool  with  the 
pencils  in  it. 

Should  the  pencils  be  intended  for  drawing  architectural  plans,  or  for  very  fine  line*, 
they  must  be  immersed  in  melted  wax  or  suet  nearly  boiling  hot,  before  they  are  put  into 

Ithe  cedar  cases.    This  immersion  is  best  done  by  heating  the  pencils  first  upon  a  grid-iron, 
and  then  plunging  them  into  the  melted  wax  or  tallow.    They  acquire  by  this  means  a 
certain  degree  of  softness,  are  less  apt  to  be  abraded  by  use,  and  preserve  their  points 
I  much  better. 

j|  When  these  pencils  are  intended  to  draw  ornamental  subjects  with  much  shading,  they 

]  should  not  be  dipped  as  above. 

Second  process  for  making  artificial  pencil*,  somewhat  different  from  the  preceding. — AD 
the  operations  are  the  same,  except  that  some  lamp-black  is  introduced  alone  with  the 
plumbago  powder  and  the  clay.  In  calcining  these  pencils  in  the  crucible,  the  contact 
of  air  must  be  carefully  excluded,  to  prevent  the  lamp-black  from  being  burned  away  on 
the  surface.  An  indefinite  variety  of  pencils,  of  every  possible  black  tint,  may  thus  be 
produced,  admirably  adapted  to  draw  from  nature. 
Another  ingenious  form  of  mould  is  the  following : 

Models  of  the  pencil-pieces  must  be  made  in  iron,  and  stuck  upright  upon  an  iron  tray, 
'  having  ed?es  raised  as  high  as  the  intended  length  of  the  pencils.    A  metallic  alloy 

|  is  made  of  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  and  antimony,  which  melts  at  a  moderate  heat.    This  is 

i  poured  into  the  sheet-iron  tray,  and  after  it  is  cooled  and  concreted,  it  is  inverted, 

,  and  shaken  off  from  the  model  bars,  so  as  to  form  a  mass  of  metal  perforated  throughout 

I  with  tubular  cavities,  corresponding  to  the  intended  pencil-pieces.    The  paste  is  in- 

troduced by  pressure  into  these  cavities,  and  set  aside  to  dry  slowly.    When  nearly  dry, 
the  pieces  get  so  much  shrunk  that  they  may  be  readily  turned  out  of  the  moulds  upon  a 
cloth  table.    They  are  then  to  be  completely  desiccated  in  the  shade,  afterwards  in  a 
j.  etove-room,  next  in  the  oven,  and  lastly  ignited  in  the  crucible,  with  the  precautions  above 

J  prescribed. 

jj  M.  Cont£  recommends  the  hardest  pencils  of  the  architect  to  be  made  of  lead  melted 

with  some  antimony  and  a  little  quicksilver. 

In  their  further  researches  upon  this  subject,  M.  Conte*  and  M.  Hnmblot  found  that  the 
different  degrees  of  hardness  of  crayons  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  uniform  manner  by  the 
mere  mixture  of  plumbago  and  clay  in  determinate  doses.  But  they  discovered  a  remedy 
for  this  defect  in  the  use  of  saline  solutions,  more  or  less  concentrated,  into  which  they 
plunged  the  pencils,  in  order  to  modify  their  hardness,  and  increase  the  uniformity  of  their 
texture.  The  non-deliquescent  sulphates  were  preferred  for  this  purpose ;  such  as  sul- 
phate of  soda,  &c.    Even  sirup  was  found  useful  in  this  way. 

Messrs.  Stevens  and.  WylaWs  pencils,  pens,  and  pen  holders. — Messrs.  Stevens  &  Wjlder 
obtained  a  patent  in  June,  1850,  for  certain  improvements,  in  which  they  claim, 

1.  (In  respect  of  ever  pointed  pencils.)  The  employment  of  an  internal  helix  in 
lieu  of  a  propelling  screw,  by  means  of  which  a  length  of  black  lead,  chalk,  or  other 
marking  materials  may  be  propelled  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  pencil. 

2.  (With  reference  to  pens.)  The  application  of  gutta  percha  to  metal  pens,  be- 
tween the  shoulder  and  the  nibs,  the  metal  having  been  nrst  reduced  in  thickness, 
either  by  grinding  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  greater  flexibility. 
~-  "y.  The        *     -      -"---*  - »  "  *  -    ^  p    ...  .      .  . 


2ndly.  The  construction  of  barrel  and  other  pens  in  metal,  to  be  used  with  fountain  pen 
holders,  having  the  barrel  placed  the  reverse  way,  or  above  instead  of  below  the  nibs. 

3.  (With  respect  to  penholders.)  .1st  The  use  and  application  of  glass  to  telescopio 
and  other  fountain  holders,  whereby  the  ink  is  kept  from  contact  with  metal  until  it 
reaches  the  pen.  (Query,  has  not  this  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Thomson's  patent!) 
2ndly.  The  adaptation  of  a  band  of  flexible  material  to  fountain  holders,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  flow  of  ink  to  the  pen,  such  band  being  placed  around  a  part 
of  the  tube,  in  which  air  holes  or  openings  have  been  previously  made. 

PENS,  STEEL.  The  best  metal,  made  from  Dannemora  or  hoop  (l)  iron,  is  selected 
and  laminated  into  slips  about  3  feet  Ions,  and  4  inches  broad,  of  a  thickness  corre- 
sponding to  the  desired  stiffness  and  flexibility  of  the  pens.  These  slips  are  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  stamping-press,  somewhat  similar  to  that  for  making  buttons.  (See 
Button  and  Plated  War*.)  The  point  destined  for  the  nib  is  next  introduced  into  an 
appropriate  gauged  hole  of  a  little  machine,  and  pressed  into  the  senii-cylindrical 
shape ;  where  it  is  also  pierced  with  the  middle  slit,  and  the  lateral  ones,  provided  the 
latter  are  to  be  given.  The  pens  are  now  cleaned,  by  being  tossed  about  among  each 
other,  in  a  tin  cylinder,  about  3  feet  lone,  and  9  inches  in  diameter ;  which  is  suspended 
at  each  end  upon  joints  to  two  cranks,  formed  one  on  each  of  two  shafts.    The  cylin- 
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90  of  a  fly-wheel,  acting  upon  the  crank-shafts,  is  made  to  describe 
m  agitate  the  pens  in  all  directions,  and  polish  them  by  mutual  attri- 
e  of  4  hoars  several  thousand  wens  may  be  finished  upon  this  machine, 
i  haye  been  punched  out  of  the  softened  sheet  of  steel  by  the  appro- 
nod  in  the  desired  form,  and  hardened  by  ignition  in  an  oven  and 
in  ©old  water,  they  are  best  tempered  by  being  heated  to  the  re- 
ticity  in  an  oil  bath,  Hie  heat  of  this  bath  is  usually  judged  of  by 
the  eye ;  but  this  point  should  be  correctly  determined  by  a  ther- 
M  to  the  scale  (see  Steel);  and  then  the  pens  would  acquire  a 
flexibility  or  stiffness,  adapted  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  con- 
>  at  present  tempered  too  often  at  random. 

Victoria  Work*,  Birmingham,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer.  Specimen* 
Steel  pen  making  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows :  The  ateel  is 
jld ;  it  is  cut  into  strips,  and  the  scales  removed  by  immersion  in 
f  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  passed  through  rollers,  by  which  it  is 
wssary  thickness ;  it  is  then  in  a  condition  to  be  made  into  pens,  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  girl,  who  is  seated  at  a  press,  and  who  by 
id  a  punch  corresponding  speedily  cuts  out  the  blank.  The  next 
le  hole  which  terminates  the  slit  and  removing  any  superfluous  steel 
with  the  elasticity  of  the  pen ;  at  this  stage  they  are  annealed  in 
file,  after  which  by  means  of  a  small  stamp  the  maker's  name  is  im- 
l  Up  to  this  stage  the  future  pen  is  a  flat  piece  of  steel :  it  is  then 
Lher  class  of  workers,  who  by  means  of  the  press  make  it  concave,  if 
e  barrel,  if  a  barrel  pen.  Hardening  is  the  next  process :  to  effect 
ens  are  placed  in  a  small  iron  box  and  introduced  into  a  muffle ;  after 
uniform  deep  red,  they  are  plunged  into  oil ;  the  oil  adhering  is  re- 
n  in  circular  tin  barrels.  The  process  of  tempering  succeeds ;  and 
ire  placed  in  a  revolving  cylinder  with  sand,  pounded  crucible,  or 
banco*,  which  finally  brightens  them  to  the  natural  colour  of  the  ma- 
ground  with  great  rapidity  by  a  girl  who  picks  it  up,  places  it  in  a 
vers,  and  finishes  it  with  a  single  touch  on  a  small  emery  wheeL 
in  a  condition  to  receive  the  slit*  and  this  is  also  done  by  means 
»1  or  wedge  with  a  flat  side  is  fixed  to  the  bed  of  the  press ;  the  de- 
i  a  corresponding  chisel  cutter,  which  passes  down  with  the  minutest 
is  made;  and  the  pen  is  completed.  The  last  stage  is  colouring 
is  is  done  by  introducing  the  new  pens  into  a  revolving  metal  cylin- 
m  a  charcoal  stove,  and  watching  narrowly  when  the  desired  tint  is 
rilliancy  is  imparted  by  means  of  lac  dissolved  in  naphtha ;  the  pens 
lis,  and  dried  by  heat  Then  follow  the  counting  and  selecting, 
r  employed  in  the  manufacture,  with  skilled  workmen  to  repair  ana 
s  exhibitor  employs  upwards  of  five  hundred  hands,  of  which  four- 
The  manufactory  has  been  established  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
neans  of  introducing  many  improvements  in  the  manufacture. 
Co.,  84  Cheat  Hampton  Street,  Birmingham — Manufacturer.  Speci- 
idium,  gold  and  silver,  and  silver  pens,  pointed  with  the  native 
ind  osmium,  the  hardest  of  metals. 

g  formed  of  metals  not  acted  on  by  the  ink,  appear  almost  indes- 
rmanence  in  use  is  further  maintained  by  the  attachment  to  the 
%  of  a  minute  portion  of  the  metals  named,  which  are  extremely 

Co.,  Buckingham  ttreet,  Birmingham — Manufacturer*.    Patent  self- 
rcing,  and  raising  pen  machine.    The  ordinary  presses  are  worked 
r-acting  machines  are  driven  by  steam ;  they  cut,  pierce,  and  side 
e  stroke,  performing  six  processes  at  once, 
tiputian  pens  complete,  intended  to  show  the  skill  of  the  tool  cutter 

of  the  machinery  employed.  A  gross  of  the  smallest  weighs  less 
1  can  be  contained  in  a  barcelona  nutshell. 

Uhedpen*.    Steel  in  its  rough  state,  and  after  it  has  passed  through 
crap  steel  from  which  the  pens  are  cut ;  pens  cut  and  pierced.    The 
libited  in  the  finished  pen. 
erced  pens,  to  show  the  modern  improvements  in  the  art  of  tool- 
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s  vegetable  principle,  pipeline,  o) 


Black  pepper  is  composed,  according  to 
t  a  very  acrid  concrete  oil,  a  volatile 


oured  gumy  matter,  an  extractive  principle  analogous  to  legumine, 
acids,  starch,  bassorine,  ligneous  matter,  with  earthy  and  alkaline 
itity.    Cubebs  pepper  has  nearly  the  same  composition. 
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PEPPER..  The  unripe  grains  or  corns  are  known  under  the  name  of  black 
pepper;  the  ripe  ones,  deprived  of  their  epidermis,  constitute  white  pepper.  The 
latter  are  very  generally  bleached  by  steeping  for  a  little  while  in  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  subsequent  washing  and  drying;  a  process  which  improves  their  aspect,  but 
not  their  flavor.  I  was  recently  led  to  examine  the  nature  of  this  substance  some- 
what minutely,  from  being  called  professionally  to  investigate  a  sample  of  ground 
white  pepper  belonging  to  an  eminent  spice-house  in  the  city  of  London,  which  pepper 
had  been  seized  by  the  Excise  on  the  charge  of  its  being  adulterated,  or  mixed  with 
some  foreign  matter,  contrary  to  law.  I  made  a  comparative  analysis  of  that  pepper 
and  of  genuine  white  pepper-corns,  and  found  both  to  afford  like  results :  viz.  in  100 
grains,  a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  in  which  the  aroma  chiefly  resides;  about  8)  grains  of  a 
pungent  resin,  containing  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain  of  pipeline;  about  60  grains  of 
starch,  with  a  little  gum,  and  nearly  30  grains  of  matter  insoluble  in  hot  and  cold 
water,  which  may  be  reckoned  lignine.  The  two  chemists  in  the  service  of  the  Excise 
made  oath  before  the  court  of  judicature,  that  the  said  pepper  contained  a  notable 
proportion  of  sago,  even  to  the  amount  of  fully  10  per  cent. ;  grounding  their  judgment 
upon  the  appearance  of  certain  rounded  particles  in  the  pepper,  and  of  the  deep  blue 
color  which  these  assumed  when  moistened  with  iodine  water.  No  allegation  could 
be  more  frivolous.  Bruised  corns  of  genuine  white  pepper  certainly  acquire  as  deep  a 
tint  with  iodine  as  any  species  of  starch  whatever.  But  the  characters  of  sago, 
optical  and  chemical,  are  so  peculiar,  as  to  render  the  above  surmise  no  less  prepos- 
terous, than  the  prosecution  of  respectable  merchants,  for  such  a  cause,  was  unjustifiable. 
A  particle  of  sago  appears  in  the  microscope,  by  reflected  light,  to  be  a  spherule  of 
snow,  studded  round  with  brilliants ;  whereas  the  rounded  particles  of  the  seized  peppa 
seem  to  be  amorphous  bits  of  gray  clay.  Had  the  pepper  been  adulterated  witk  such 
a  quantity  of  sago,  or  anything  else,  as  was  alleged,  it  could  not  have  afforded  me, 
by  digestion  in  alcohol,  as  much  of  the  spicy  essence  as  the  bruised  genuine  pepper- 
corns did. 

Moreover,  sago,  steeped  for  a  short  time  in  cold  water,  swells  and  softens  into  a 
pulpy  consistence,  whereas  the  particles  of  the  seized  pepper,  rounded  by  attrition  in 
the  mill,  retain,  in  like  circumstances,  their  hardness  and  dimensions.  Sago,  being 
pearled  by  heating  and  stirring  the  fine  starch  of  the  sago  palm  in  a  damp  state,  upon 
iron  or  other  plates,  acquires  its  peculiar  somewhat  loose  aggregation  and  brilliant 
surface;  while,  in  pepper,  the  starchy  constituent  is  compactly  condensed,  and  bound 
up  with  its  ligneous  matter. 

The  Excise  laws  are  sufficiently  odious  and  oppressive  in  themselves  without  being 
aggravated  by  the  servile  sophistry  of  pseudo-science.  ^  •» 

Four  pounds  of  black  pepper  yield  only  about  one  ounce  of  pipeline,  or  owe 
636th  part.  It  is  an  insipid  crystalline  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  extracted  at  first  along  with  the  resin,  which  may  be  i 
ted  from  it  afterward,  by  potash. 


Imported. 

Retained  tor  Con- 
•tunpttoa. 

Exported. 

Daly  recnrwL 

1860 
1861 

lbs. 
8,082,819 
8,996,496 

lbs. 

3,174,425 
8,808,402 

lbs. 
8,727,188 
2*709,766 

£ 
88,824 
86,729 

Duty  6dl  per  lb. 

PERCUSSION  CAPS,  Patent.  The  total  manufacture  of  percussion  caps  for  sport- 
ing  guns  in  Europe  may  be  estimated  at  1,800,000,000  Yearly.  Some  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  article  may  be  formed  from  the  quantity  of  copper  requisite  for  its 
production,  viz.  896,000  lbs.  weight  The  great  advantages  of  the  percussion  princi- 
ple have  been  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  within  the  short  space  of  20  years  all 
kinds  of  guns  with  flint-locks  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  percussion  system  ban 
likewise  been  extended  to  muskets  for  the  army.  The  percussion  caps  exhibited  are 
stated  to  be  remarkable  for  accuracy  and  equality  of  bore,  for  the  malleability  of  Use 
copper,  and  superior  quality  of  the  powder.  The  percussion  caps  coated  with  vnrniak 
exhibited  may  remain  in  water  for  72  hours  and  more  without  losing  their  power  of 
immediately  igniting  the  powder. 

Nipples  (pi*fon$)  hermetically  closed,  a  new  invention  which  prevents  any  moistam 
from  penetrating  between  the  percussion  caps  and  the  nipple,  and  thus  preserves  tha> 
sportsman's  powder  perfectly  dry. 

PERFUMERY,  ART  OF  (Parfumerie,  Fr.;  Wohlruch*ndc-kun*t,  Germ.);  conasta 
in  the  preparation  of  different  products,  such  as  fats  or  pomxnades,  essential  00%  dis- 
tilled spirits,  pastes,  pastilles  and  essences. 
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Fats  ought  to  be  pounded  in  a  marble  mortar,  without  addition  of  water,  till  all  the 
membranes  be  completely  torn ;  then  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  in  a  proper 
vessel.  The  fat  soon  melts,  and  the  albumen  of  the  blood  coagulating,  carries  with  it 
all  the  foreign  substances;  the  liquid  matter  should  be  skimmed,  and  passed  through  a 
canvass  filter. 

Of  pammadt*  fry  infusion, — Rose,  orange-flower,  and  cassia.  Take  334  pounds  of 
hog's  lard,  and  166  of  beef  suet.  These  500  pounds  are  put  into  a  pan  called  bugadier  ; 
and  when  melted,  150  pounds  of  rose-leaves  nicely  plucked  are  added,  taking  care  to 
stir  the  mixture  every  hour.  The  infusion  thus  prepared  is  to  remain  at  rest  for  24 
hours ;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  pommade  is  again  melted,  and  well  stirred  to  prevent 
its  adherence  to  the  bottom  of  the  melting-pan.  The  mass  is  now  to  be  poured  out  into 
canvass,  and  made  into  rectangular  bricks  or  loaves,  Which  are  subjected  to  a  press,  in 
order  to  separate  the  solid  matter  from  the  soft  pommade.  These  brick-shaped  pieces 
being  put  into  an  iron-bound  barrel  perforated  all  over  its  staves,  the  pommade  is  to  be 
allowed  to  exude  on  all  sides,  and  flow  down  into  a  copper  vessel  placed  under  the  trough 
of  the  tress.'  This  manipulation  should  be  repeated  with  the  same  fat  ten  or  twelve 
times ;  or  in  other  words,  3000  pounds  of  fresh  rose-leaves  should  be  employed  to  make 
a  good  pommade. 

The  pommade  of  orange-flowers  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  as  also  the  pommade  of 


Of  pommade*  without  infusion. — Jasmine,  tuberose,  jonquil,  narcissus,  and  violet. 

A  square  frame,  called  tiamt,  is  made  of  four  pieces  of  wood,  well  joined  together,  2 
or  3  inches  deep,  into  which  a  pane  of  glass  is  laid,  resting  upon  inside  ledges  near  the 
bottom.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  pane  the  simple  pommade  of  hog's  lard  and  suet  is  spread 
with  a  pallet  knife ;  and  into  this  pommade  the  sweet-scented  flowers  are  stuck  fresh 
in  different  points  each  successive  day,  during  two  or  three  months,  till  the  pommade 
has  acquired  the  desired  richness  of  perfume.  The  above-described  frames  are  piled 
closely  over  each  other.     Some  establishments  at  Grant  possess  from  3000  to  4000  of 

Of  03*. — Rose,  orange-flower,  and  cassia  oils,  are  made  by  infusion,  like  the  pom- 
made*  of  the  same  perfumes  $  taking  care  to  select  oils  perfectly  fresh.  As  to  those  of 
jasmine,  tuberose,  jonquil,  violet,  and  generally  all  delicate  flowers,  they  are  made  in  the 
following  manner.  Upon  an  iron  frame,  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  is  stretched,  imbued 
with  olive  oil  of  the  first  quality,  and  covered  completely  with  a  thin  bed  of  flowers. 
Another  frame  is  similarly  treated,  and  in  this  way  a  pile  is  made.  The  flowers 
must  be  renewed  till  the  oil  is  saturated  with  their  odor.  The  pieces  of  cotton  cloth 
are  then  carefully  pressed  to  extrude  the  ofl.  This  last  operation  requires  commonly  7 
ox  8  days. 

Of  dutiiUtion.—Tht  essential  oils  or  essences,  of  which  the  great  manufacture  is  in 
the  south  of  France,  are  of  rose,  neroli,  lavender,  lemon  thyme,  common  thyme,  and  rose- 
mary.   For  the  mode  of  distilling  the  essential  oils,  see  Oils,  essential. 

The  essence  of  roses  being  obtained  in  a  peculiar  manner,  I  shall  describe  it  here. 
Pat  into  the.  body  of  a  still  40  pounds  of  roses,  and  60  quarts  of  water  j  distil  off  one 
half  of  the  water.  When  a  considerable  quantity  of  such  water  of  the  first  distillation 
is  obtained,  it  must  be  used  as  water  upon  fresh  rose-leaves ;  a  process  of  repetition  to 
be  carried  to  the  fiflh  time.  In  the  distillation  of  o-ange-flower,  to  obtain  the  essence  of 
■eroli,  the  same  process  is  to  be  followed  |  but  if  orange-flower  water  merely  be  wanted, 
i  it  is  obtained  at  one  distillation,  by  reserving  the  first  fifth  part  of  water  that  comes 
What  is  called  the  essence  of  petit-grain,  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  of  the 
i  shrub.  The  essences  of  lavender,  thyme,  fee.,  present  nothing  peculiar  in  their 
t  of  extraction. 


OF  SCENTED  SPIRITS, 

From  oil  of  rose,  orange,  jasmine,  tuberose,  cassia,  violet,  and  other  flowers. 

Into  each  of  three  digesters,  immersed  in  water-baths,  put  25  lbs.  of  any  one  of  these 
oQa,  and  pour  into  the  first  digester  25  quarts  of  spirit  of  wine  j  agitate  every  quarter  of  ' 
sm  hoar  during  three  days  and  at  the  end  of  this  period,  draw  off  the  perfumed  spirit,  and 


Btyrii  di  Ssase. 

Spirit  of  Cythmtu 

7  Rng.  arts,  of  spirit  of  jasmine,3d  operation. 

1  quart  spirit  of  violets. 

7           —                cassia,       — 

1 

— ;        jasmine,  2d  operation. 

3           —                 wine. 

1 

—         tuberose, 

1           —                 tuberose,    — 

1 

—         clove  gillyflower. 

1|  ounce  essence  of  cloves. 

1 

—         roses,  2d  operation. 

t  ounce  fine  nerott. 

1 

—        Portugal. 

1}  ounce  essence  of  bergamot. 

2 

—         orange-flower  water 

8  ounces  essence  of  musk,  2d  infusion. 

3  quarts  rose  water. 
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pour  it  into  the  second  digester ;  then  transfer  it  after  3  days  into  the  third  digester, 
treating  the  mixture  in  the  same  way ;  and  the  spirit  thus  obtained  will  be  perfect  The 
digesters  must  be  carefully  covered  during  the  progress  of  these  operations.  On  pursuing 
the  same  process  with  the  same  oil  and  fresh  alcohol,  essences  of  inferior  qualities  may 
be  obtained,  called  Nos,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Some  perfumers  state  that  it  is  better  to  use  highly  scented  rommades  than  oOst  tat 
there  is  probably  little  difference  in  this  respect 

8pirit  of  flower  $  of  Italy. 


2  quarts  spirit  of  jasmine,  2d  operation, 
2  —         roses, 

2  —  oranges,  3d 

The  above  spirits  mark  usually  28  alcometric  degrees  of  Gay  Lussac. 


2  quarts  spirit  of  cassia,  2d  operation. 
1}  —  orange  flower  water. 


See  Alcohol. 


No  less  than  20  scented  pommades  are  distinguished  by  the  perfumers  of  Paris.  The 
essences  commonly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pommades,  are  those  of  bergamot, 
lemons,  c(drat9  limette  (sweet  lemon),  Portugal,  rosemary,  thyme,  lemon  thyme,  lavender, 
marjoram,  and  cinnamon. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  example : — 

Pommade  b  la  vanille,  commonly  called  Roman. 
12  pounds  of  pommade  a  la  rose. 
3      — -         oil  a  la  rose. 
1      —        vanilla,  first  quality,  pulverized. 
6  ounces      bergamot. 
The  pommade  being  melted  at  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  the  vanilla  is  to  be  introduced 
with  continual  stirring  for  an  hour.    The  mixture  is  left  to  settle  during  two  hoars. 
The  pommade  is  then  to  be  drawn  off,  and  will  be  found  to  have  a  fine  yellow  color,  in- 
stead of  the  brown  shade  which  it  commonly  has. 

In  making  odoriferous  extracts  and  waters,  the  spirits  of  the  flowers  prepared  by 
macerating  the  flowers  in  alcohol  should  be  preferred  to  their  distillation,  as  forming  the 
foundation  of  good  perfumery,  The  specific  gravity  of  these  spirits  should  be  always 
under  0*88. 


Extract  of  peach  bfauonu. 
6  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine. 
6  pounds  of  bitter  almonds. 
2  quarts  of  spirits  of  orange  flower,  2d 

operation. 
4  drachms  of  essence  of  bitter  almonds. 
4  drachms  of  balsam  of  Peru. 
4  ounces  of  essence  of  lemons. 


Extract  of  Nosegay  (bouquet), 
2  quarts  spirit  of  jasmine,  1st  operation. 
2    —     extract  of  violets. 
1    —     spirit  of  cassia,  1st         — 
1    —     roses,  1st         — 

1    —     orange,  1st         — 

1    —     Extract  of  clove  gillyflower. 
4  dims,  of  flowers  of  benzoin  (benzoic  acid). 
8  ounces  of  essence  of  amber,  1st  infusion. 

Eau  de  Cologne. 

Two  processes  have  been  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  this  perfume,  distillation  and 
infusion;  the  first  of  which,  though  generally  abandoned,  is,  however,  the  preferable  one. 
The  only  essences  which  should  be  employed,  and  which  have  given  such  celebrity  to 
this  water,  are  the  following ;  bergamot,  lemon,  rosemary,  Portugal,  neroli.  The  whole 
of  them  ought  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  but  their  proportions  may  be  varied  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  consumers. 

Thirty  different  odors  are  enumerated  by  perfumers ;  the  three  following  recipes  wffl 
form  a  sufficient  specimen  of  their  combinations. 


Honey-water. 
6  quarts  of  spirit  of  roses,  3d  operation. 
3    do  jasmine. 

3    do.  spirits  of  wine. 

3  ounces  essence  of  Portugal. 

4  drachms  flowers  of  benzoin. 

12  ounces  of  essence  of  vanilla,  3d  infusion. 
12    do.  musk,  do. 

3  quarts  good  orange-flower  water. 


Eau  de  mUle  Jteurt. 
18  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine. 
4  ounces  balsam  of  Peru. 
8    do.    essence  of  bergamot. 
4    do.  cloves. 

1    do.    ordinary  neroli. 
1    do.  thyme. 

8    do.  musk,  3d  infusion. 

4  quarts  orange  flower  water. 
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Earn  de  moutseline. 


2  ounces  essence  of  vanilla,  3d  infusion, 
2   do.  musk,  do. 

4  drachms  of  sanders  wood. 
1  quart  of  orange-flower  water. 


t  quarts  spirit  of  roses,  3d  infusion. 
2  do.  jasmine,  4th  do. 

1  do.  clove  gillyflower. 

2  do.  orange  flower,  4th  do 

Mmond  pa*te». 

These  are,  gray,  sweet  white,  and  bitter  white. 

The  first  is  made  either  with  the  kernels  of  apricots,  or  with  bitter  almonds.  They 
are  winnowed,  ground,  and  formed  into  loaves  of  5  or  6  pounds  weight,  which  are  put 
into  the  press  in  order  to  extract  their  oil ;  300  pounds  of  almonds  affording  about  130  oi 
oil.  The  pressure  is  increased  upon  them  every  two  hours  during  three  days ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  loaves  or  cakes  are  taken  out  of  the  press  to  be  dried,  ground,  and 
sifted. 

The  second  paste  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  almonds  in  water  till  their  skins  are  com- 
pletely loosened ;  they  are  next  put  into  a  basket,  washed  and  blanched ;  then  dried,  and 
pressed  as  above. 

The  third  paste  is  prepared  like  the  second,  only  using  bitter  almonds. 

Liquid  almond  paitu,  such  as  those  of  the  rose,  orange,  vanilla,  and  nosegay.  The 
honey  paste  is  most  admired.    It  is  prepared  as  follows ; — 

6  pounds  of  honey.  I  12  pounds  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

6    do.  white  bitter  paste.      |  26  yolks  of  eggs. 

Hie  honey  should  be  heated  apart  and  strained;  6  pounds  of  almond  paste  must  then 
be  kneaded  with  it,  adding  towards  the  conclusion,  alternately,  the  quam'ly  of  yolks  of 
eggs  and  almond  oil  indicated. 

Pastille*  a  la  torn,  orange  flower,  and  vanilla. 


Pa*tilU$  a  la  rose. 
12  ounces  of  gum. 
12    do.         olibanum,  in  tears. 
12    do.         storax,  do. 

8    do.         nitre. . 
16    do.         powder  of  pale  roses, 
14    do.         charcoal  powder. 

1    do.         essence  of  roses. 


Pastillu  of  orange  flower. 
12  ounces  of  gum  galbanum. 
12    do.  olibanum,  in  tears. 

12    do.  storax,  do. 

8    do.  nitre. 

1  pound  of  pure  orange  powder. 

3    do.     14  ounces  charcoal  powder. 

1  ounce  superfine  neroli. 


PattHltt  a  la  vaniOe. 
12  ounces  of  gum  galbanum.  16  ounces  powder  of  vanilla. 

12    do.  olibanum,  in  tears*        3  pounds  14  ounces  charcoal  powder. 

12    do.  storax  do.  4  dims,  essence  of  cloves. 

8    do.         nitre.  8  ounces  do.  vanilla,  1st  infusion.    * 

8    do.         doves. 
The  above  mixture  in  each  ease  is  to  be  thickened  with  2  ounces  of  gum  tragacanth 
dissolved  ia  2  pints  of  rose  water.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  ingredients  of  the  mix- 
ture should  be  impalpable  powders. 

Scented  caseolettea. 


8  pounds  of  black  amber  (ambergris). 
4    do.  rose  powder. 

2  ounces  of  benzoin. 


1  ounce  essence  of  roses. 
1    do.  gum  tragacanth. 
A  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  sanders  wood. 
These  ingredients  are  pulverised,  and  made  into  a  cohesive  paste  with  the  gum. 


JES8XNCKS  BY  INFUSION. 

JSsmhoj  of  imUk. 
5  ounces  of  musk  from  the  bladder,  cut  small. 
1    do.         civet. 

4  quarts  of  spirit  of  ambrette  (purple  sweet  sultan). 
The  whole  are  put  into  a  matrass,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  two  months  during 
Ike  hottest  season  of  the  year.     In  winter,  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  must  be  re- 
torted to. 
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JBumce  of  vanilla. 

8  pounds  of  vanilla  in  branches*  1st  quality,  eat  small 
4  quarts  spirit  of  ambrette. 
2  araohms  of  cloves. 
|.      do      musk  from  the  bladder. 
The  same  process  must  be  followed  as  for  the  essence  of  musk. 

JSeeenee  of  ambergrie. 

4  ounces  of  ambergris,  1  8  quarts  of  spirit  of  ambrette. 

2  ounces  of  bladder  musk.  |  Treat  as  above. 

Spirit  of  ambrette  (purple  sweet  sultan). 

25  pounds  of  ambrette  are  to  be  distilled  with  25  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine,  adding  II 
quarts  of  water,  so  as  to  be  able  to  draw  off  the  25  quarts. 

Artificial  Euencee  of  Fruit*  in  the  Exhibition.  The  artificial  production  of  aro- 
matic oils,  for  industrial  objects,  can  only  be  traced  back  a  few  years.  Yonn&  however 
as  this  manufacture  is,  it  appears,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  several 
distillers,  by  whom  a  very  considerable  amount  has  been  produced.  Upon  this  point 
the  jury  became  fuUv  convinced  by  their  investigations  in  this  department ;  both  in  the 
English  and  in  the  French  divisions  of  the  Exhibition  a  large  selection  of  these  chemical 
perfumeries  were  to  be  found,  the  comparison  of  which  at  the  same  time  with  other 
aromatic  preparations  was  satisfactorily^  illustrated.  Most  of  these  oils  are  poisonous 
in  small  quantities,  so  that  in  very  few  instances  can  their  action  be  assertea  without 
fresh  investigations. 

The  commonest  of  these  preparations  was  the  pear-oil  (Birnol),  a  favourite  fluid, 
which,  by  examination,  is  proved  to  be  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  the  oxide  of 
amyle.  As  the  author  had  not  sufficient  of  this  satisfactorily  to  determine  its  com- 
position by  its  combustion,  he  mixed  it  with  potash,  by  which  means  fusel  oil  was  im- 
mediately liberated,  and  the  acetic  acid  was  separated  in  the  form  of  salt  of  silver,  of 
which  0*3089  grammes  gave  0*1994  grammes  silver ;  the  percentage  of  silver  in  the  acetate 
being  theoretically  64*68,  by  experiment  64*66.  The  acetate  of  oxide  of  amvle  made  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  process  (1  part  sulphuric  acid,  1  part  fusel  oil,  and  2  parte  of 
acetate  of  potash  V  presents  a  strong  fruity  odour,  and  by  the  addition  of  about  6  perm 
of  alcohol,  yields  the  flavour  of  jargonelle  pear.  Upon  closer  inquiry  of  the  manumcturers 
of  this  substance  the  author  found  that  it  was  produced  in  very  considerable  quantities 
fby  some  between  15  and  20  lbs.  weekly).  In  England  it  is  extensively  employed  in 
flavouring  'pear-drops,'  which  have  almost  superseded  the  common  *  barley-sugar  drops.* 

Next  to  the  "  pear*  oil,  figures  Apple  oil,  which  experiment  has  shown  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  valerianate  of  oxide  of  amyle,  which  yields  an  insupportable  odour  of  rotten 
apples,  pervading  the  laboratory  where  valerianic  acid  is  produced.  If  the  erode  pro- 
duct of  distillation  be  treated  with  a  solution  of  potash,  the  valerianic  acid  is  removed 
and  the  ether  Is  retained ;  the  addition  to  this  of  6  or  6  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  gives 
off  an  agreeable  odour  of  apples. 

The  essence,  however,  which  was  observed  to  be  in  the  greatest  abundance  was  the 
"  Pine  Apple  oil?  whioh  is  simply  a  butyrate  of  oxyde  of  ethyle.  This  composition,  like 
the  two  preceding,  yields  its  flavour  on  the  addition  of  alcohol  The  butyric  ether; 
whioh  in  Germany  is  added  to  inferior  sorts  of  rum,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a 
flavour  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  drink  (pine  apple  alei  is  seldom  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose from  pure  butyric  acid,  but  from  the  saponified  acid,  ana  the  distillation  of  the 
soap  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  (vide  Annalm  der  CKtmi*  tmd 
Pharmacie,  xlix,  859.)  The  fluid  thus  obtained  contains  other  kinds  of  ether  besides 
butyric  ether,  but  may,  without  these,  be  employed  for  flavouring.  The  analysis  of  this 
ether  by  means  of  potash  and  a  salt  of  silver,  gave  0*4404  gr.  of  salt  of  silver;  0*2487 
silver ;  the  percentage  of  silver  in  its  butyrate  being,  theoretically,  55*88,  experimen- 
tally, 65*88. 

Ac  so-called  Gognae  oil  and  Grape  oil  were  contributed  to  both  the  English  end 
French  departments.  They  are  most  frequently  employed  for  giving  the  cognac  flavour 
to  brandies.  The  grape  ou  consists  of  a  compound  of  amyle  dissolved  in  alcohol,  then 
set  free  by  the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  the  oil  of  sulphate  of  amvle  in 
then  freed  from  aloohol  by  washing  with  water.  Analysed  by  means  of  a  salt  of 
barium  1*2690  gr.  amyl-sufphate  of  baryta  gave  0*6815  gr.  of  sulphate  of  barytsv 
equal  to  45*82  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  According  to  Gahours,  and  again  more 
lately,  according  to  Kekule,  the  analysis  of  amy  1-sulphate  of  baryta  with  2  eq.  of  water, 
contains  49*96  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  It  is  certainly  remarkable,  as  has  bees 
observed,  that  we  have  here  a  body,  which  is  most  carefuliy  excluded  from  brandy; 
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'■.ilJ«  odour,  employed  again  under  Another  form  to  give  it 

tion  ii  the  orff/fctoi  e*/  e/  Wrffrr  a/f/iotuft   When  Mitseherlieh, 

ed  nitro-hcnzule.  he  did  not  foresee  the  great  nmount  in  wlii- -Ii    M.:-. 

m  Industrial  Exhibition.  It  is  true  he  had  observed  the  remark* 

ur  to  that  of  oil  Of  hilt^r  almonds,  but  then  the  only  ■our** 
bflJBtle  could  be  obtained,  via,  from  Hit-  ou  of  compressed  gases,  arid 
twMoie  acid,  wore  too  goetly  to  admit  of  the  idea  of  its  cmplo 
I  oil  of  hitter  almonds.  It  remained  for  the  author,  in  IMS,  to 
Macule  in  the  transformation  of  coal  tar;  and  in  1349,  Mansfield 
«  Quarterly  Journal.,  it  244 ;  ,4mW*n>  Isix  162*1  showed  that  it 
i  with  facility  in  considerable  quantities  from  coal  tar.  The  Greet 
own  that  this  statement  has  not  been  lost  flight  of     In  the  French 

,  it  was  met  with  under  the  designation  of  artificial  oil  of  hit- 
under  the  fantastic  name  of  essence  of  mirbane,  varieties  of  tin-  oil 
ation,  were  found  to  he  more  or  less  pure  nitro-beuznle.  In  London 
quantities.  Messrs.  UAOafieMa  simple  apparatus  fur  its  preparation 
—A  large  glass  worm  is  used,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  bifin 
bee  of  a  funnel  shape  ;  into  one  of  these  funnels  concentrated  nitric 
Lhe  other  the  benzuhj  is  placed  (and  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  required 
mre).  The  two  bodies,  therefore,  meet  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
le  compound  is  cooled  by  its  course  through  the  winding  of  the  worm, 
f  to  be  washed  with  water  or  diluted  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
for  use.  Although  nit  rohenznle  has  an  odour  so  closely  resembling 
wis,  *  difference  may  be  detected  by  an  experienced  nose-     It  in,  how 

'ved  in  scenting  soaps,  in  confectionery,  and  for  culinary  pur* 
st  named  purpose  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  containing  hydi 

ceding  many  other  substances  of  analogous  nature  were  exh 

plicated  characters  to  he  satisfactorily  examined  in  the  small 
met  with.  In  many  of  these  essences  there  was,  however,  *  great 
* 

V.  The  natives  place  on  the  ground  a  layer  of  the  scented 
nit  and  a  feet  square;  rover  them  pTW  with  a  layer  -J.  inches 
"iuuuEii  rtoed  wetted;  then  lay  on  another  A  inch  bed  of  flowers,  and 
til  a  sheet*  which  is  pressed  down  by  weights  round  the  edges, 
state  for  IB  hours,  the  flowers  are  removed  and  replaced  by  a  similar 
reat«d  aa  before ;  a  process  which  is  repented  a  third  time  if  a  T*ry 
be  required.  The  sesamum  seedi  thus  imbued  with  the  essential  oil 
Lber  jOMinine,  Bela,  or  Chwubul,  arc  placed  in  their  swollen  stute  in  a 
d  to  strong  pressure,  whereby  they  give  out  their  bland  oil  stri 

t!i«  aitnuiof  tioj  particular  flower  employed*  The  oil  is  kept  in 
I  led  'iuMterXf  and  is  largely  used  by  the  Indian  women.  The  attar  of 
bf  dn»tdlation  at  a  colder  period  of  the  year* 

s4  juice  of  pears,  prejuirod  in  exactly  the  same  way  aaCvomt. 

l-KFtKIKS,    pKJtSlJUl. 

The  title  of  the  class  will  suggest  the  multifarious  ob 
naturally  within  its  comprehensive  limits.  The  subclasses  are  as  fob 
ipa,  and  bonnets  of  various  inn  term  Is;  li.  hosiery,  of  cotton,  woollen, 
-  ...f  leather  and  other  materials ;  IK  boots,  shoes,  and  lasts ;  >1  under- 
smfrithlni 

tes  of  hosiery,  straw  plait,  and  boots  and  shoe*,  have  a  local  establish- 
Uy(  which  is  deserving  of  Attention  ;  that  of  hosiery  is  principally 
/ham,  and  Leicester,     Cotton  hosiery  ii  chiefly  made  in  Not- 
ts the  silk  hosiery;  the  latter  being  likewise  largely  con. In 

is  most  extensively  produced  in  Leicestershire,     The  statistic* 

d  carefully  prepared  and  aie  very  interesting.    The  nunual 

d  at  88U.OU04,  1  hut  of  worsted,  &e.(  is  e7u)QQ04.,  itnd  of 

tnufactureof  these  goods  it  is  estimated  that  4,o$4,Oimi  lbs  of 

are  use  OG  lbs,  of  English  wool,  and  14(1,000  lb*,  of  *ilk. 

ls  deriving  support  from  the  manufacture  is  al- 

mating  capital  is  considered  to  be  employed  in  the  various 

it  is  carried  on  chiefly  at  fe*t  Al  holt's*  DunstAble,  Triaft 
aa  I  of  boot-  i  v  large  scalo  at 

tj  manufactures. 
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Gloves  are  of  great  antiquity  in  this  island,  as  the  word  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  "glot"  They  are  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  were  in  use  among 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  Xenophon  states  that  their  use  among 
the  Persians  was  considered  a  proof  of  their  luxurious  habits.  Gloves  have  had  many 
symbolical  .meanings.  The  gauntlet  or  glove  thrown  down  was  a  mode  of  challenge, 
and  still  is  practised  as  one  of  the  forms  of  royal  coronation.  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is 
well  known,  was  very  fond  of  gloves,  of  which  numerous  presents  were  made  to  her. 
White  gloves  are  also  presented  to  the  judges  on  occasion  of  a  maiden  assize,  the 
exact  significance  or  origin  of  which  practice  nas  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Leather  gloves  are  now  made  at  Worcester,  Yeovil,  Woodstock,  and  London,  and  were 
formerly  made  at  Leominster  and  Ludlow,  but  the  trade  in  the  latter  places  is  quite 


Plait  straw  is  the  straw  of  the  wheat  plant,  selected  especially  from  crops  grown  on 
dry  chalky  lands,  such  as  those  about  Dunstable.  The  middle  part  of  the  straw  above 
the  last  joint  is  selected;  it  is  cut  into  lengths  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  these  are  then 
split  The  Leghorn  or  Tuscan  is  the  straw  of  a  variety  of  bearded  wheat,  grown  expressly 
on  poor  sandy  soils,  pulled  when  green,  and  then  bleached.  Other  kinds  of  the  grass 
tribe  besides  wheat  furnish  straws  available  for  plait-work. 

PETROLEUM.    See  Naphtha. 

PE-TUNT-SE;  is  the  Chinese  name  of  the  fusible  earthy  matter  of  their  porcelain, 
It  is  analogous  to  our  Cornish  stone. 

PEWTER,  PEWTERER.  (Potter  iPctain,  Fr.)  Pewter  is,  generally  speaking, 
an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  sometimes  with  a  little  antimony  or  copper,  combined  in 
several  different  proportions,  according  to  the  purposes  which  the  metal  is  to  serve. 
The  English  tradesmen  distinguish  three  sorts,  which  they  call  plate,  trifle,  and  ley 
pewter;  the  first  and  hardest  being  used  for  plates  and  dishes ;  the  second  for  beer-pots ; 
and  the  third  for  larger  wine  measures.  The  plate  pewter  has  a  bright  silvery  lustre 
when  polished ;  the  best  is  composed  of  100  parts  of  tin,  8  parts  of  antimony,  2  parts  of 
bismuth,  and  2  of  copper.  The  trifle  is  said  by  some  to  consist  of  83  of  tin,  and  17  of 
antimony ;  but  it  generally  contains  a  good  deal  of  lead.  The  ley  pewter  is  composed 
of  4  of  tin,  and  1  of  lead.  As  the  tendency  of  the  covetous  pewterer  is  always  to  put  in 
as  much  of  the  cheap  metal  as  is  compatible  with  the  appearance  of  his  metal  m  the 
market,  and  as  an  excess  of  lead  may  cause  it  to  act  poisonously  upon  all  vinegars  and 
many  wines,  the  French  government  long  ago  appointed  Fourcroy,  Vauqnelin,  and 
other  chemists,  to  ascertain  by  experiment  the  proper  proportions  of  a  safe  pewter 
alloy.  These  commissioners  found  that  18  parts  of  lead  might,  without  danger  of 
affecting  wines,  &c.,  be  alloyed  with  82  parts  of  tin ;  and  the  French  government  in 
consequence  passed  a  law  requiring  pewterers  to  use  83$  of  tin  in  100  parts,  with  a 
tolerance  of  error  amounting  to  1|  per  cent.  This  ordonnance,  allowing  not  more  than 
18  per  cent,  of  lead  at  a  maximum,  has  been  extended  to  all  vessels  destined  to  contain 
alimentary  substances.  A  table  of  specific  gravities  was  also  published,  on  purpose  to 
test  the  quality  of  the  alloy ;  the  density  of  which,  at  the  legal  standard,  is  7-764.  Any 
excess  of  lead  is  immediately  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  specific  gravity  above  that 
number. 

The  pewterer  fashions  almost  all  his  articles  by  casting  them  in  moulds  of  brass  or 
bronze,  which  are  made  both  inside  and  outside  in  various  pieces,  nicely  fitted  together, 
and  locked  in  their  positions  by  ears  and  catches  or  pins  of  various  kinds.  The  moulds 
must  be  moderately  heated  before  the  pewter  is  poured  into  them,  and  their  surfaces 
should  be  brushed  evenly  over  with  pounce  powder  (sandarach)  beaten  up  with  white  of 
egg.  Sometimes  a  film  of  oil  is  preferred.  The  pieces,  after  being  cast,  are  turned  and 
polished ;  and  if  any  part  needs  soldering,  it  must  be  done  with  a  fusible  alloy  of  tin, 
bismuth,  and  lead. 

Britannia  metal,  the  kind  of  pewter  of  which  English  tea-pots  are  made,  is  said  to  be 
an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  brass,  tin,  antimony,  and  bismuth ;  but  the  proportions  diflei 
in  different  workshops,  and  much  more  tin  is  commonly  introduced.  Queen's  metal  is 
said  to  consist  of  9  parts  of  tin,  1  of  antimony,  1  of  bismuth,  and  1  of  lead ;  it  serves  also 
for  teapots  and  other  domestic  utensils. 

A  much  safer  and  better  alloy  for  these  purposes  may  be  compounded  by  adding  to  100 
parts  of  the  French  pewter,  5  parts  of  antimony,  and  5  of  brass  to  harden  it.  The 
English  ley  pewter  contains  often  much  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  lead.  Under  Tiw, 
will  be  found  the  description  of  an  easy  method  of  analyzing  its  lead  alloys. 

PHANTASMAGORIA.  The  phantasmagoria  lanterns  are  a  scientific  form  of  magio 
lantern,  differing  from  it  in  no  essential  principle,  The  images  they  produce  are 
variously  exhibited,  either  on  opaque  or  transparent  screens.  The  light  is  an  improved 
kind  of  solar  lamp.  The  manner  in  which  the  beautiful  melting  pictures  called  dissolving 
views  are  produced,  as  respects  the  mechanism  employed,  deserves  to  be  explained.  The 
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arrangement  adopted  in  the  instrument  is  the  following :— Two  lanterns  of  the  same 
sine  and  cower,  and  in  all  respects  exactly  agreeing;  are  arranged  together  upon  a  little 
tray  or  platform.  They  are  held  fast  to  this  stand  by  screws,  which  admit  of  a  certain 
degree  of  half-revolving  motion  from  side  to  side,  in  order  to  adjust  the  foci.  This  being 
done  in  such  a  manner  that  the  circle  of  light  of  each  lantern  falls  precisely  upon  the 
same  spot  upon  the  screen,  the  screws  are  tightened  to  the  utmost  extent  so  as  to  remove 
all  possibility  of  further  movement  The  dissolving  apparatus  consists  of  a  circular  tin 
plate  japanned  in  black,  along  three  parts  of  the  circumference  of  which  a  oresoented 
aperture  runs,  the  interval  between  the  horns  of- the  crescent  beingoccupied  by  a  circular 
opening;  covered  by  a  screwed  plate,  removable  at  pleasure.  This  plate  is  fixed  to  a 
horizontal  wooden  axis,  at  the  other  end  of  which  is  a  handle,  by  which  the  plate  can  be 
caused  to  rotate.  The  axis  of  wood  is  supported  by  two  pillars  connected  with  a  flat 
piece  which  is  secured  to  the  tray.  This  apparatus  is  placed  between  the  lanterns  in 
•och  a  manner  that  the  circular  plate  is  in  front  of  the  tubes  of  both,  while  the  handle 
projects  behind  the  lanterns  at  the  back.  The  plate  can,  therefore,  be  turned  round  by 
means  of  the  handle  without  difficulty,  from  behind  A  peg  of  wood  is  fixed  into  the  axis, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  effecting  more  than  half  a  revolution.  The  widest  part  of  the  crescendo 
opening  in  the  plate  is  sufficient  to  admit  all  the  rays  of  the  lantern  before  which  it 
happens  to  be  placed.  On  the  plate  being  slowly  turned  half  round,  by  means  of  the 
handle  behind,  the  opening  narrows  until  it  is  altogether  lost  in  one  of  the  horns  of  the 
The  light  of  that  lantern  is  gradually  cut  off  as  the  aperture  diminishes,  until 


it  is  at  length  wholly  shaded  under  the  moveable  cover  occupying  the  interval  between 
the  horns  of  this  crescentio  opening.  In  proportion  as  the  light  is  cut  off  from  one,  it  is 
let  on  from  the  other  tube,  in  consequence  of  the  gradually  increasing  size  of  the  crescent 
revolving  before  it,  until  at  length  the  widest  part  of  this  opening  in  the  plate  is  pre- 
sented before  the  tube  of  the  second  lantern,  the  first  being,  as  we  have  seen,  shaaed. 
Tnis  movement  being  reversed,  the  light  is  cut  off  from  the  second  lantern,  and  again 
let  on  from  the  firsts  and  so  on  alternately.  Thus  while  the  screen  always  presents 
the  same  circle  of  light,  yet  it  is  derived  first  from  one  lantern,  then  from  the  next 

When  in  use  a  slider  is  introduced  into  each  lantern.  The  lantern  before  the  mouth 
of  which  the  widest  part  of  the  opening  in  the  plate  is  placed,  exhibits  the  painting  on 
the  screen,  the  light  of  the  other  lantern  being  then  hid  behind  the  cover.  On  turning 
the  handle,  this  picture  gradually  becomes  shaded,  while  the  light  from  the  second 
lantern  streams  through  the  widening  opening.  The  effect  on  the  screen  is  the  melting 
away  of  the  first  picture,  and  the  brilliant  development  of  the  second,  the  screen  being 
at  no  instant  left  unoccupied  by  a  picture. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  apparently  complex,  but  in  reality  simple  mechanism, 
is,  merely  the  obscuration  of  one  picture,  and  the  throwing  of  a  second  in  the  same 
place  on  the  screen.  And  it  may  be  accomplished  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Thus  by 
simply  placing  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  somewhat  like  the  Tetter  Z  on  a  point  in  the  centre, 
so  that  alternately  one  or  the  other  of  the  pieces  at  the  end  should  be  raised  or 
depressed  before  the  lanterns,  a  dissolving  scene  is  produced.  Or,  by  fixing  a  moveable 
upright  shade,  which  can  be  pushed  alternately  before  one  or  the  ether  of  the 
lanterns,  the  same  effect  is  produced. 

Individuals  exist  in  this  metropolis  whose  sole  occupation  consists  in  painting 
the  minute  scenes  or  slides  used  for  the  phantasmagoria  lanterns.  The  perfection 
to  which  these  paintings  are  brought  is  surprising.  There  are  two  methods  by  which 
the  sliders  now  employed  are  produced.  In  one  of  these,  the  outline  and  detail  are 
entirely  the  work  of  the  artist's  pencil.  For  pictures  representing  landscapes,  or  wherever 
a  spirited  painting  is  required,  this  is  the  exclusive  method  employed.  The  colours  are 
rendered  transparent  by  being  ground  in  Canada  balsam  and  mixed  with  varnish.  The 
other  method  is  a  transfer  process.  The  outlines  of  the  subject  are  engraved  on  copper 
plates,  end  the  impression  is  received  from  these  on  thin  sheets  of  glue,  and  is  then 
transferred  to  a  plate  of  glass,  the  impression  being  burnt  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
effected  in  earthenware.  Sliders  produced  in  this  way  receive  the  distinctive  name  of 
copper  plate  sliders.  The  subject  is  merely  represented  in  outline,  it  being  left  to  the 
artist  to  fill  up  with  the  necessary  tints,  Ac.  The  advantages  of  this  method  for  the 
production  of  paintings  of  a  limited  kind  are  obvious.  Latterly  photography  on  glass 
has  been  employed  to  obtain  pictures  for  the  magic  lantern. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS— Hops.  These  hops  are  samples  of  the 
varieties  in  most  estimation  for  the  purposes  of  the  brewer.  The  (foldings  take  their  name 
at  of  a  grower  who  first  introduced  them;  they  are  considered  to  be  the  finest, 


i  that  of  a  grower  i  . 

^t  and  most  valuable  in  the  market,  varying,  however,  according  to  the  soil  in  which 

they  are  grown  and  the  treatment  they  receive ;  Jones's  are  of  shorter  growth  than  the 
others,  and  are  thus  useful  by  enabling  the  grower  to  make  use  of  the  poles  which  would 
oe  too  abort  for  the  Golding  or  other  varieties.  Colegates  are  hardy  but  backward  at 
harvest,  running  much  to  vine  and  capable  of  growing  in  comparatively  poor  soils. 
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These  qualities  are,  however,  of  advantage,  as  the  inferior  soils  may  thus  be  bene- 
ficially occupied  by  them,  and  their  harvest  takes  place  after  the  finer  sorts  are  all  in. 
*  The  grape  hop  takes  its  name  from  its  habit  of  growing  in  clusters  like  the  grape.     It 

is  hardy,  not  so  particular  as  to  soil  as  the  Goldings,  and  is  generally  very  productive 
in  yield 

some  conception  of  the  quantity  of  hops  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain,  prin- 
cipally in  Kent,  Sussex,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  may  be  obtained  from  the  tact 
that  in  1842  the  dutjr  (&£  per  lb.),  amounted  to  260,978/. :  the  plant  belongs  to 
the  same  natural  family  as  hemp,  Cannolinaceaf.  Its  botanical  name  is  Bwnui-u* 
lupulus. 

Pharmaceutical  Extract*. — Pharmaceutical  extracts  were  for  a  considerable  period 
the  most  fallacious  of  all  medical  preparations.    The  high  temperature  to  which  they 
]  were  subjected  in  the  manufacture  destroyed  the  active  principle  sought  to  be  coneen- 

!  trated.    Of  late  they  have  been  prepared  in  some  instances,  by  evaporation  in  the  cold, 

]  a  current  of  air  being  driven  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid.    They  are  also  safely  ob- 

1  tamable  by  using  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  sugar  manufacture. 

SKousso;  a  new  remedial  agent  for  the  removal  of  tape  worm.    That  it  is  de- 
structive to  that  parasitic  disease  has  been  satisfactorily  shown.    The  plant  has  been 
.  long  known  in  the  East,  and  actively  employed  in  Abyssinia.    Dr.  Pereira  has  given 

j  an  elaborate  account  of  this  plant,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Brayera  anthel- 

t  tnintica,  from  its  properties  and  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Brayer.     Wittatein 

and  Martin  have  given  chemical  analyses  of  the  plant 
!  Superphosphate  of  iron  ;  a  new  preparation  of  iron  recently  introduced  by  Dr.  Routh, 

supposed  to  be  the  same  salt  contained  in  the  blood.  It  is  free  from  all  ferruginous 
taste,  and  so  well  adapted  for  children :  believed  to  be  more  speedy  in  its  action  tnan 
the  other  salts  of  iron  in  cases  of  nervous  debility,  where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
phosphates  voided  by  the  urine,  probably  because  it  supplies  directly  to  the  brain  the 
phosphorus,  on  the  undue  diminution  of  which  the  nervous  derangement  depends. 
Syrup  of  superphosphate  of  iron,  adapted  for  administering  the  remedy  to  children, 
and  jprobably  the  best  form  for  general  use. 
1  PHOSPHORIC  ACID,  is  the  acid  formed  by  the  vivid  combustion  of  phosphorus. 

In  the  British  portion  of  the  Exhibition,  there  was  one  acid  missing  which  existed 
,  in  great  abundance  and  perfection  amongst  the  German  chemical  preparations.     We 

allude  to  the  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  of  which  that  displayed  by  the  Royal  Prussian 
1  chemical  manufactory  at  Schdnebeck  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  spoken  of.  From  some 

;  unknown  cause,  this  has  not  attracted  the  attention  which  it  deserves  in  the  arts  and 

|  manufactures  of  this  country.     For  many  of  the  wants  of  the  dyer,  the  calico  printer, 

the  enaineller,  and  even  in  the  purification  of  some  oils  and  fat,  the  glacial  phosphoric 
acid  has  much  to  recommend  it  over  any  of  the  common  acids  at  present  in  use.     Nor 
1  need  its  price  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  introduction  as  a  practical  agent 

j  Finely  ground  bone-ash,  digested  with  a  due  proportion  of  oxalic  acid  and  water, 

readily  yields  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  which" requires  only  to  be  evaporated  in  a 
j  proper  vessel  to  furnish  at  once  this  useful  article.     Unlike  sulphuric  and  other  strong 

!  acids,  it  is  not  decomposed  by  organic  matter ;  and  might  hence  be  employed  with 

!  great  advantage  in  the  precipitation  of  carmine  and  other  delicate  vegetable  colours, 

as  well  as  for  more  general  purposes.    Some  experiments  have  also  shown  that  com- 
bined with  alumina  and  a  little  boracic  acid,  it  is  capable  of  producing  a  glaxe  for 
earthenware  of  extreme^  beauty  and  durability,  in  addition  to  its  perfectly  innocuous 
\  character  and  power  of  improving  the  colours  imparted  by  most  metallic  oxides  when 

applied  to  earthenware. 
PHOSPHORUS.      This  interesting  simple  combustible,  being  an  object  of  extensive 
j  consumption,  and  therefore  of  a  considerable  chemical  manufacture,  I  shall  describe  the 

requisite  manipulations  for  preparing  it  at  some  detail.  Put  1  cwt.  of  finely  ground  bone* 
ash,  such  as  is  used  by  the  assayers,  into  a  stout  tub,  and  let  one  person  work  it  into  a  thin 
pap  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  let  him  continue  to  stir  it  constantly  with  a 
wooden  bar,  while  another  person  pours  into  it,  in  a  uniform  but  very  slender  stream,  78 
pounds  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  heat  thus  excited  in  the  dilution  of  the  acid,  and  in  its  reaction  upon  the  calcareous 

base,  is  favorable  to  the  decomposition  of  the  bone  phosphate.      Should  the  resulting 

sulphate  of  lime  become  lumpy,  it  must  be  reduced  into  a  uniform  paste,  by  the  addition 

of  a  little  water  from  time  to  time.      This  mixture  must  be  mode  out  of  doors,  as  under 

an  open  shed,  on  account  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  other  offensive  gases  which  are 

extricated.      At  the  end  of  24  hours,  the  pap  may  be  thinned  with  water,  and,  if  eon- 

|  venient,  heated,  with  careful  stirring,  to  complete  the  chemical  change,  in  a  square  pan 

made  of  sheet  lead,  simply  folded  up  at  the  sides.    Whenever  the  paste  has  lost  its  gra. 

•  nular  character,  it  is  ready  for  transfer  into  a  series  of  tall  casks,  to  be  further  diluted 

j  and  settled,  whereby  the  clear  superphosphate  of  lime  may  be  run  off  by  a  syphon  from 
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ths  deposite  of  gypsum.  More  water  must  then  be  niixed  with  the  precipitate,  after 
subsidence  of  which,  the  supernatant  liquor  is  again  to  be  drawn  off.  The  skilful  operatcr 
employs  the  weak  acid  from  one  cask  to  wash  the  deposite  in  another,  and  thereby  saves 
feel  in  evaporation. 

The  collected  liquors  being  put  into  a  leaden,  or  preferably  a  copper'  pan,  of  proper 
dimensions,  are  to  be  concentrated  by  steady  ebullition,  till  the  calcareous  deposite  be- 
comes considerable ;  after  the  whole  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  run 
off,  the  sediment  removed,  and  thrown  on  a  filter.  The  evaporation  of  the  clear  liquor 
is  to  be  urged  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  honey.  Being  now -weighed,  it  should 
amount  to  37  pounds.  One  fourth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  in  fine  powder,  that  is,  about 
9  pounds,  are  then  to  be  incorporated  with  it,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  cast-iron  pot.  A  good  deal  of  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged  along  with 
the  steam  at  first,  from  the  reaction  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  charcoal,  and  after- 
wards some  sulphureted  hydrogen.  When  the  mixture  has  become  perfectly  dry,  as 
shown  by  the  redness  of  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  packed 
tight  into  stoneware  jars  fitted  with  dose  covers,  till  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  distillation. 
For  this  purpose,  earthen  retorts  of  the  best  quality,  and  free  from  air-holes,  must  be 
taken,  and  evenly  luted  over  their  surface  with  a  compost  of  fire-clay  and  horse-dung. 
When  the  coating  is  dry  and  sound,  the  retort  is  to  be  two  thirds  filled  with  the  powder, 
and  placed  upon  proper  supports  in  the  laboratory  of  an  air-furnace,  having  its  fire 
placed  not  immediately  beneath  the  retort,  but  to  one  side,  after  the  plan  of  a  reverber- 
stoiy;  whereby  the  flame  may  play  uniformly  round  the  retort,  and  the  fuel  may  be 
•applied  as  it  is  wanted,  without  admitting  cold  air  to  endanger  its  cracking.  The  gal- 
lery furnace  of  the  palatinate  (under  Mercury)  will  show  how  several  retorts  may  be 
operated  upon  together,  with  one  fire. 

To  the  beak  of  the  retort  properly  inclined,  the  one  end  of  a  bent  copper  tube  is  to 
be  twhtly  luted,  while  the  other  end  is  plunged  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
beneath  the  surface  of  water  contained  in  a  small  copper  or  tin  trough  placed  beneath, 
dose  to  the  side  of  the  furnace,  or  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle.  It  is  of  advantage  to  let 
the  water  be  somewhat  warm,  in  order  to  prevent  the  concretion  of  the  phosphorus 
is  the  copper  tube,  and  the  consequent  obstruction  of  the  passage.  Should  the  beak  of 
the  retort  appear  to  get  filled  with  solid  phosphorus,  a  bent  rod  of  iron  may  be  heated,  and 
passed  up  the  copper  tube,  without  removing  its  end  from  the  water.  The  heat  of 
(he  furnace  should  be  most  slowly  raised  at  first,  but  afterwards  equably  maintained  in 
a  state  of  bright  ignition.  After  3  or  4  hours  of  steady  firing,  carbonic  acid  and  sul- 
phurous acid  gases  are  evolved  in  considerable  abundance,  provided  the  materials  had 
not  been  well  dried  in  the  iron  pot;  then  sulphureted  hydrogen  makes  its  appearance, 
and  aexTphosphureted  hydrogen,  which  last  should  continue  during  the  whol^of  the 


The  firing  should  be  regulated  by  the  escape  of  this  remarkable  gas,  which  ought  to 
he  at  the  rate  of  about  2  bubbles  per  second.  If  the  discharge  comes  to  be  inter- 
rupted, it  is  to  be  ascribed  either  to  the  temperature  being  too  low,  or  to  the  retort  get- 
ting cracked ;  and  if  upon  raising  the  heat  sufficiently  no  bubbles  appear,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  apparatus  has  become  defective,  and  that  it  is  needless  to  continue  the  operation. 
la  fact,  the  great  nicety  in  distilling  phosphorus  lies  in  the  management  of  the  fire,  which 
Bust  be  incessantly  watched,  and  fed  by  the  successive  introduction  of  fuel,  consisting 
of  coke  with  a  mixture  of  dry  wood  and  coal. 

We  may  infer  that  the  process  approaches  its  conclusion  by  the  increasing  slowness 
with  which  gas  is  disengaged  under  a  powerful  heat  j  and  when  it  ceases  to  come  over, 
we  may  eease  firing,  taking  care  to  prevent  reflux  of  water  into  the  retort,  from  conden- 
atioa  of  its  gaseous  contents,  by  admitting  sir  into  it  through  a  recurved  glass  tube,  or 
through  the  lute  of  the  copper  adopter. 

The  usual  period  of  the  operation  upon  the  great  scale  is  from  24  to  30  hours.  Its 
theory  *  rery  obvious.  The  charcoal  at  an  elevated  temperature  disoxygenates  the 
phosphoric  acid  with  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas  at  first,  and  afterwards  carbonic 
•xyde  ems,  along  with  sulphureted,  carbureted,  and  phosphureted  hydrogen,  from  the 
reaction  of  the  water  present  in  the  charcoal  upon  the  other  ingredients. 

The  phosphorus  falls  down  in  drops,  like  melted  wax,  and  concretes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water  in  the  receiver.  It  requires  to  be  purified  by  squeezing  in  a  shamoy  leather 
hag,  while  immersed  under  the  surface  of  warm  water,  contained  in  an  earthen  pan. 
Each  hag  must  be  firmly  tied  into  a  ball  form,  of  the  size  of  the  fist,  and  compressed,  under 
the  water  heated  to  130*,  bv  a  pair  of  flat  wooden  pincers,  like  those  with  which  oranges 


Tie  purified  phosphorus  is  moulded  for  sale  into  little  cylinders,  b)  melting  it  at  tne 
bottom  of  a  deep  jar  filled  with  water,  then  plunging  the  wider  end  of  a  slightly  tapering 
but  straight  glass  tube  into  the  water,  suckine  this"  up  to  the  top  of  the  glass,  so  as  to  warm 
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it,  next  immersing  the  end  in  the  liquid  phosphorus,  and  fucking  it  up  to  any  desired 
height. 

The  tube  being  now  shut  at  bottom  by  the  application  of  the  point  of  the  left  index, 
may  be  taken  from  the  mouth  and  transferred  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  to  congeal  the 
phosphorus  j  which  then  will  commonly  fall  out  of  itself,  if  the  tube  be  nicely  tapered, 
or  may  at  any  rate  be  pushed  out  with  a  stiff  wire.  Were  the  glass  tube  not  duly  warm- 
ed before  sucking  up  the  phosphorus,  this  would  be  apt  to  congeal  at  the  sides,  before  the 
middle  be  filled,  and  thus  form  hollow  cylinders,  very  troublesome  and  even  dangerous 
to  the  makers  of  phosphoric  match-bottles.  The  moulded  sticks  of  phosphorus  are  finally 
to  be  cut  with  scissors  under  water  to  the  requisite  lengtbs,,and  put  up  in  vials  of  a  pro- 
per size ;  which  should  be  filled  up  with  water,  closed  with*  ground  stoppers,  and  kept  in 
a  dark  place.  For  carriage  to  a  distance,  each  vial  should  be  wrapped  in  paper,  and  fit* 
ted  into  a  tin-plate  case. 

Phosphorus  has  a  pale  yellow  color,  is  nearly  transparent,  brittle  when  cold,  soft  and 
pliable,  like  wax,  at  the  temperature  of  70°  F.,  crystallizing  in  rhombo-dodecahedrons 
out  of  its  combination  with  sulphur,  and  of  specific  gravity  1-77.  It  exhales  white 
fumes  in  the  air,  which  have  a  garlic  smell,  appear  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  spon- 
taneously condense  into  liquid  phosphorous  acid.  Phosphorus  melts  in  close  vessels,  at 
95°  F.,  into  an  oily-looking  colorless  fluid,  begins  to  evaporate  at  217*5°,  boils  at 
554°,  and  if  poured  in  the  liquid  state  into  ice-cold  water,  it  becomes  black,  but  resumes 
its  former  color  when  again  melted  and  slowly  cooled.  It  has  an  acrid  disagreeable 
taste,  and  acts  deleteriously  in  the  stomach,  though  it  has  been  administered  as  a  me- 
dicine by  some  of  the  poison-doctors  of  the  present  day.  It  takes  fire  in  the  open  air  at  the 
temperature  of  165°,  but  at  a  lower  degree  if  partially  oxydized,  and  burns  with  great  vehe- 
mence and  splendor. 

Inflammable  match-boxes  (briquet*  photphoriques)  are  usually  prepared  by  putting 
into  a  small  vial  of  glass  or  lead  a  bit  of  phosphorus,  and  oxydizing  it  slightly  by 
stirring  it  round  with  a  redhot  iron  wire.  The  vial  should  be  unstoppered  only  at 
the  instant  of  plunging  into  it  the  tip  of  the  sulphur  match  which  we  wish  to  kindle. 
Bendix  has  given  the  following  recipe  for  charging  such  match-vials.  Take  one  part 
of  fine  dry  cork  raspings,  one  part  of  yellow  wax,  eight  parts  of  petroleum,  and  four 
of  phosphorus,  incorporate  them  by  fusion,  and  when  the  mixture  has  concreted  by  cooling, 
it  is  capable  of  kindling  a  sulphur  match  dipped  into  it.  Phosphorus  dissolves  in  fat  oils, 
forming  a  solution  luminous  in  the  dafk  at  ordinary  temperatures.  A  vial  half  filled  with 
this  oil,  being  shaken  and  suddenly  uncorked,  will  give  light  enough  to  see  the  dial  of  a 
watch  by  night. 

There  are  five  combinations  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen  : — 1.  the  white  oxyde  ;  2.  the 
redoxyde;  3.  hypophosphorous  acid;  4.  phosphorous  acid;  5.  phosphoric  acid.  The 
last  is*  the  only  one  of  interest  in  the  arts.v  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  sirupy 
superphosphate  of  lime  above  described,  by  diluting  it  with  water,  saturating  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia ;  evaporating,  crystallizing,  and  gently  igniting  the  salt  in  a  retort 
The  ammonia  is  volatilized,  and  may  be  condensed  into  water  by  a  WoubVs  apparatus, 
while  the  phosphoric  acid  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  Phosphoric  acid  may  be 
more  readily  produced  by  burning  successive  bits  of  phosphorus  in  a  silver  saucer,  under 
a  great  bell  jar  inverted  upon  a  gls«s  plate,  so  as  to  admit  a  little  air  to  carry  on  the 
combustion.  The  acid  is  obtained  in  a  fine  white  snowy  deposite ;  consisting,  in  this  its 
dry  state,  of  44  of  phosphorus  and  56  of  oxygen.  That  obtained  from  the  sirupy  so- 
lution is  a  hydrate,  and  contains  9*44  per  cent,  of  water.  If  the  atom  of  phosphorus 
be  called  32  upon  the  hydrogen  radix,  then  5  atoms  of  oxygen  =  40  will  be  associated  with 
it  in  the  dry  acid,  =  72 ;  and  an  additional  atom  of  water  =  9,  in  the  hydrate,  will  make 
its  prime  equivalent  81.  Phosphorous  acid  seems  to  contain  no  more  than  3  atoms  of 
oxygen. 

The  only  salts  of  this  acid  much  in  demand,  are  the  phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  am- 
monia phosphate  of  soda.  The  former  is  prepared  by  slightly  supersaturating  super- 
phosphate of  lime  with  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  warming  the  solution,  filtering 
evaporating,  and  crystallizing.  It  is  an  excellent  purgative,  and  not  unpalatable.  The  triple 
phosphate  is  used  in  docimastic  operations ;  and  is  described  under  Metallurgy. 

Phosphorus  Amorphous.  Amorphous  phosphorus  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Schrotter, 
of  Vienna.  It  is  identical  in  composition  with  ordinary  phosphorus,  and  may  be  re- 
converted into  it  without  loss  of  weight*  and  that  merely  by  a  chance  of  temperature. 
This  substance  remains  unaltered  in  the  atmosphere,  is  insoluble  in  sulphuret  of  carbon, 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  naphtha.  It  requires  a  neat  of  260°  C.  to  restore  it  to  the  crys- 
talline state,  and  it  is  only  at  that  heat  that  it  begins  to  take  fire  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
not  luminous  in  the  dark  at  any  ordinary  temperature,  The  apparatus  for  making  it 
consists  of  *  double  iron  pan;  the  intermediate  space  between  the  two  contains  s  me- 
tallic bath  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead ;  with  a  cast-iron  cover  to  the  inner  vessel,  fitted  to 
the  top  end  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  fastened  to  the  outer  vessel  by  screw  pins.   In  the 
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interior  iron  Tassel,  a  glass  Teasel  is  fitted,  in  which  the  phosphorus  to  be  operated 
upon  is  placed.  From  this  inner  Teasel  a  tube  passes,  and  is  dipped  into  water  to  serve 
as  a  safety  valve.  A  spirit  lamp  is  applied  under  that  pipe  if  necessary,  to  prevent 
it  being  clogged  with  phosphorus.  The  phosphorus  to  be  converted  is  first  of  all  melted 
and  then  cooled  under  water,  and  dried  as  much  as  possible.  A  fire  is  now  made  under 
the  other  vessel,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  such  a  degree  as  to  drive  off  the  air,  Ac 
The  temperature  is  to  be  gradually  raised,  until  bubbles  escape  at  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
which  take  fire  as  they  enter  the  air,  and  the  heat  may  soon  rise  in  the  bath  till  rt  be 
600°  Fahr.  This  temperature  must  be  maintained  for  a  certain  time  to  be  determined 
by  experience :  the  apparatus  may  then  be  allowed  to  cool.  The  converted  phosphorus 
is  difficult  to  detach  from  the  glass.  It  is  to  be  levigated  under  water,  and  then  drained 
in  a  (>ag.  The  phosphorus  when  moist  should  be  spread  thinly  on  separate  shallow  trays 
of  sheet  iron  or  lead,  so  placed  alongside  each  other  as  to  receive  the  heat  of  steam,  and 
lastly  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  of  sand,  till  the  phoephorus,having  been  frequently  stirred, 
shows  no  more  luminous  vapour.  The  operator  should  have  water  at  hand  to  quench 
any  fire  that  might  arise.  It  is  then  to  be  washed  till  the  water  shows  no  trace  of  acid. 
Should  the  resulting  phosphorus  contain  some  of  the  unconverted  article,  this  may  be 
removed  by  bisulphuret  of  carbon.    Thus,  heat  alone  affects  the  transmutation. 

Phosphor**  ana  its  Matches.  Professor  Schrottere  discovery  of  amorphous  phos- 
phorus baa  not  hitherto  led  to  any  practical  application  towards  diminishing  the 
BoxJooancas  of  the  manufature  of  lucifer  matches;  though  this  curious  substance  may 
now  be  had  at  a  moderate  price  from  Messrs.  Sturge  of  Birmingham.  At  Dixon's 
manufactory,  Newton  Heath,  near  Manchester,  piles  of  timber  are  stored  up  ready  for 
use;  it  is  rapidly  reduced  into  blocks  of  proper  length,  and  next  into  tiny  sticks,  by 
machinery.  These  are  tied  up  in  bundles  ot  about  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  carried 
into  the  sulphuring  room,  where  they  are  dipped  in  the  melted  brimstone  contained  in 
an  iron  pot  resting  over  a  moderate  fire.  Each  bundle  is  turned  round  and  pressed, 
to  prevent  the  cohesion  of  the  sticks  composing  it 

They  are  now  transferred  to  the  phosphorus  apartment,  where  they  are  dipped  into 
a  composition  of  chlorate  of  potash,  phosphorus  and  glue,  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  a 
slab  of  stone  or  marble  heated  beneath  by  steam  or  hot  water.  The  bundles  are  for  this 
purpose  arranged  in  frames  about  2  feet  long  and  1  broad ;  but  not  in  contact  with  each 
other.  The  operator  holds  the  frame  lengthwise,  and  dips  the  ends  of  the  matches  in 
the  composition,  taking  care  that  all  of  them  are  coated  They  are  now  sorted  in  a 
separate  room,  and  put  into  boxes.  Each  box  of  lucifer  matches,  price  retail  one  half- 
penny, pssaes  through  the  hands  of  17  persons,  chiefly  children,  who  earn  by  piece- 
work from  ft*,  to  5a  per  week;  while  the  adults  earn  from  9a  to  12s. 

The  peculiar  and  most  remarkable  disease  to  which  the  workers  in  such  a  factory 
are  subject  is  described  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  for  August,  1851, 
by  Mr.  Harrison. 

The  first  symptom  is  toothache,  while  the  jaw  is  getting  into  a  carious  state,  and  the 
disease  silently  creeps  on,  until  the  sufferer  becomes  a  loathsome  object*  or  dies,  be 
coming  unable  to  open  his  jaws,  of  which  the  bones  are  being  necrosed.  Dreadful 
mutOationa  ensue,  from  the  necessary  surgical  operations;  causing  the  loss  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  lower  jaw.  There  are  at  this  time  in  the  factory  Beveral  per- 
sons who  have  suffered  severely.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary  is  the 
lover  jaw  of  a  young  woman  who  is  now  at  work.  In  some  cases  the  bone  in  its 
diseased  state  has  a  spongy  cellular  appearance,  with  excrescences  of  a  similar  character 
adhering  to  it  The  teeth  generally  continue  sound  and  white,  while  the  jaw  that 
contains  them  is  altered  in  texture  and  apparently  dead.  Loss  of  the  greater  part  or 
whole  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  a  frequent  result  The  cause,  and  cure,  or  prevention  of  this 
horrible  new  disease  are  still  to  be  discovered. 

Phosphorus  paste  for  the  destruction  of  rats  and  mice.  The  Prussian  government 
issued  an  ordonnance  on  the  27th  April,  1843,  directing  the  following  composition  to 
be  substituted  for  arsenic,  for  destroying  rats  and  mice ;  enjoining  the  authorities  of 
the  different  provinces  to  communicate,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  the  results  of  the 
trials  made  with  it*  with  the  view  of  framing  a  law  on  this  subject 

The  following  is  the  formula  for  this  paste:  — 

Take  of  phosphorus  8  parts,  liquefy  it  in  180  parts  of  lukewarm  water,  pour  the 
whole  into  a  mortar,  add  immediately  180  parts  of  rye  meal;  when  cold  mix  in  100 
parts  of  batter  melted,  and  125  parts  of  sugar. 

If  the  phosphorus  is  in  a  finely  divided  state,  the  ingredients  may  be  all  mixed  at 
once,  without  melting  them. 

This  mixture  will  retain  its  efficacy  for  many  years,  for  the  phosphorus  is  preserved 
by  the  butter,  and  only  becomes  oxidixed  on  the  surface. 

Rata  and  mice  eat  this  mixture  with  avidity;  after  which  they  swell  out  and  soon 
die. 
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ft  Simon  haa  employed  this  mixture  for  many  years,  with  constant  success,  by 
placing  it  in  places  frequented  by  these  animals.  According  to  him,  the  phosphorus 
is  less  dangerous  than  arsenic,  for  supposing  the  mixture  to  be  badly  made,  and  the 
phosphorus  imperfectly  divided,  the  oxidation  which  would  take  place  in  as  few  days 
would  render  it  nearly  inactive ;  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  employ  it  fir 
the  intentional  poisoning  of  human  beings. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  is  the  art  of  making  pictorial  impressions  of  objects  by  the  action 
of  light  upon  paper,  &c,  prepared  with  certain  substances,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  or 
in  the  focus  of  a  camera  obscure  to  the  image  of  the  object  to  be  represented ;  which 
impressions  are  then  fixed  by  other  chemical  re-agents.  Photographic  paper  may  be 
made  by  dipping  Whatman's  glazed  post  paper  into  brine  containing  90  grains  of  com- 
mon salt  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  wiping  it  with  a  towel,  brushing  over  one  side 
of  it  with  a  broad  camel-hair  brush,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  50  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  drying  it  in  the  dark.  The  paper  may  be  rendered 
more  sensitive  by  repeating  the  above  operation ;  drying  it  between  each  step.  It 
affords  perfect  images  of  leaves  and  petals  laid  upon  it,  and  exposed  simply  to  the  son- 
beams.  A  solution  of  100  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  an  oance  of  distilled 
water  answers  still  better  than  brine.  The  paper,  when  dry,  is  to  be  brushed  over  on 
one  side  with  a  solution  containing  100  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of 
water ;  the  paper  being  brushed,  and  dried  in  the  dark.  If  the  application  of  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  be  repeated,  it  will  render  the  paper  more  sensitive.  The  silvered  side 
should  be  marked.  This  paper  laid  flat  under  painted  glass,  lace,  leaves,  feathers, 
ferns,  fee,  and  exposed  to  the  light  of  day,  takes  the  impression  of  the  objects.  It  is 
to  be  then  washed  with  lukewarm  water,  end  finally  dipped  in  a  solution  containing  one 
ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  about  a  pint  of  distilled  water.  The  design  of  the 
object  is  necessarily  reversed  :  the  light  parts  forming  the  dark  shades  of  the  photogenic 
I  impression,  and  the  dark  parts  the  lighter  ones.    But  a  direct  picture  may  be  obtained 

]  by  applying  that  paper,  rendered  transparent  with  white  wax  (see  Calottpx),  upon 

a  sheet  of  white  photogenic  paper,  and  exposing  it  to  the  sunbeams,  or  bright  day- 
light. 

A  modification  of  Photography,  called  Chrysotype  by  its  inventor,  Sir  John  Herschel, 

consists  in  washing  the  paper  in  a  solution  of  ammonia-citrate  of  iron,  drying  it,  and 

'  brushing  it  over  with  a  solution  of  ferro-mouicyannre  of  potassium.    This  paper,  when 

,  dried  in  a  perfectly  dark  room,  is  ready  for  use,  the  image  being  finally  brought  out  by 

a  neutral  solution  of  silver. 
I  Another  modification  by  Sir  John,  called  Cyanotype,  is  as  follows :  Brush  the  paper 

J  with  the  solution  of  the  ammonia-citrate  of  iron,  so  strong  as  to  resemble  sherry-wine 

i  in  color ;  expose  the  paper  in  the  usual  way,  and  pass  over  it  very  sparingly  a  ^d  evenly 

a  wash  made  by  dissolving  common  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium.  As  soon  as  this  liquid 
is  applied,  the  negative  picture  vanishes,  and  is  replaced  by  the  positive  one,  of  a  violet 
blue  color,  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground,  which  at  a  certain  time  possesses  a  high  de- 
gree of  sharpness,  and  singular  beauty  of  tint. 

The  improved  process  of  photography  recently  contrived  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  is  per- 
formed by  was  hi  eg  over  good  letter-paper  with  the  following  liquid : — 

A  saturated  solution  of  succinic  acid  2  drama. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic    -           •           -           -           -  $  do. 

Water 1|  do. 

When  the  paper  is  dry,  it  is  washed  over  once  with  a  solution  containing  1  dram  ot 
nitrate  of  silver  in  1  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  paper  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the 
dark,  and  it  is  fit  for  use.  It  can  be  preserved  in  a  portfolio,  and  employed  at  any 
time  in  the  camera  obscura,  exposing  it  to  the  light  from  2  to  8  minoies,  according 
to  its  vivacity.  When  the  paper  is  taken  out  of  the  camera,  no  trace  of  a  picture  can 
be  seen.  To  produce  this  effect,  mix  1  dram  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  with  2  or  3  drams  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  and  brush  over  the  paper  evenly 
with  this  mixture.  In  a  few  seconds  the  latent  images  are  seen  to  develop  themselves, 
producing  a  negative  photographic  picture.  The  excess  of  the  iron  solution  is  to  be 
washed  off  with  a  sponge  whenever  the  best  effect  appears.  The  drawing  is  then  to  be 
soaked  a  short  time  in  water,  and  is  fixed  by  washing  over  with  ammonia,  or  preferably 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda  $  taking  care  to  wash  out  the  excess  of  salt.  From  the 
picture*  thu*  produced,  any  number  of  others,  corrected  in  light  and  shadow,  may  be 
produced  by  using  like  succinated  papers,  in  the  common  way  of  transfer  in  sunshine. 
See  also  Calottpx,  Daguebjlbottpx  and  Hslioorapht. 

William  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  Laycock  Abbey,  Chippenham,  has  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  improvements  in  photography.    Patent  dated  June  12th,  1851. 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  obtaining  photographic  images  on  plates 
of  glass  prepared  by  the  following  means :— A  plate  of  glass  should  be  selected  having 
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a  smooth  and  well  polished  surface;  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  photographic  picture,  the 
operator  proceeds  aa  follows : 

1.  Takes  albumen  or  white  of  egg,  and  mixes  the  most  liquid  portions  thereof 
(rejecting  the  rest)  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  having  spread  the  mixture 
ssaoothlj  and  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  glass,  allows  it  to  dry  spontaneously,  or 
dries  it  at  a  fire. 

%.  He  mixes  aa  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol, 
so  that  the  mixture  shall  contain  about  ft  grains  of  the  nitrate  to  each  ounce  of  liquid. 
(This  proportion  may  be  varied  from  1  to  6  grains  in  the  ounce  of  liquid ;  but  8  grains 
is  considered  to  be  toe  best  proportion.) 

&  He  dips  the  prepared  plate  for  a  few  seconds  into  this  mixture,  then  withdraws 
and  dries)  it  by  a  gentle  heat,  or  allows  it  to  dry  spontaneously. 

4.  He  dips  the  plate  into  distilled  water,  to  remove  any  superfluous  nitrate  of  silver. 

&  He  Applies  a  second  ooating  of  albumen,  in  the  same  way  as  above  directed,  and 
dries  the  plate  by  the  application  of  gentle  heat*  avoiding  the  use  of  too  much  heat, 
by  which  the  nitrate  of  silver  might  be  decomposed. 

&  He  takes  an  aqueous  solution  of  protiodiae  of  iron,  containing  140  grains  of  pro- 
tiodide  to  the  ounce  of  water.  A  small  quantity  of  free  iodine  in  the  solution,  by 
which  its  colour  would  be  rendered  slightly  yellow,  will  be  found  to  be  of  advantage. 
To  one  measure  of  the  solution,  he  adds  one  of  acetic  acid  and  ten  of  alcohol,  and 
allows  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  few  days  previous  to  use.  , 

7.  He  dips  the  plate  into  the  solution,  or  allows  the  liquid  to  pass  over  the  whole 
of  its  surface  in  a  continuous  stream.  It  is  then  dried,  when  it  should  be  of  a  pale  yel- 
low colour,  very  clear,  and  uniformly  transparent;  and  this  completes  the  preparation 
of  the  plates.  All  the  preceding  operations  may  be  performed  in  moderate  daylight, 
but  avuidine;  exposure  to  too  strong  a  light,  or  to  sunshine. 

ft.  Whan  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  photographic  picture,  the  operator  takes  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  containing  100  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  water,  and,  hav- 
ing mixed  two  measures  of  the  same  with  two  of  acetic  acid  and  one  of  water  he  dips 
the  albumenised  plate  therein  once  or  twice,  for  a  few  seconds  each  time  (performing 
the  operation  in  a  darkened  room  or  by  candlelight),  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it 
sensitive.  If  the  weather  ia  cold,  the  plate  should  be  slightly  wanned  before  so  dipping 
it  Ha  than  removes  it  to  the  camera  without  loss  of  time,  as  the  plate  ought  to  be 
used  a  few  minutes  after  taking  it  out  of  the  solution ;  and  when  a  sufficiently  strong 
photographic  image  is  supposed  to  be  attained,  the  plate  is  tranaf erred  from  the  camera 
to  the  dark  chamber  or  operating  room. 

9.  It  ia  than  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  composed  by  mixing  one 
measure  of  a  saturated  solution  thereof  in  water  with  two  measures  of  water  (but  the 
solution  may  be  stronger  or  weaker,  at  the  discretion  of  the  operator,),  by  which  the 
previously  invisible  images  will  be  rapidly  rendered  perceptible. 

Id  The  plate  ia  then  washed,  and  dipped  in  a  rather  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  in  water,  which,  generally,  in  about  a  minute  renders  every  part  of  the  image 
more  distinct  and  visible.  The  pioture  is  then  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  the 
surface  of  the  plate  may  be  cleansed  from  any  particles  of  dust*  or  other  impurities, 
by  rubbing  it  gently  with  cotton  dipped  in  water;  and  if  the  above-described  opera- 
tions have  been  properly  performed,  the  surface  of  the  plate  will  not  be  at  all  injured 
by  this  cleaning.  The  picture  is  then  dried,  and  the  operation  is  finished.  For  the 
purposs  of  better  preserving  the  picture,  the  plate  may  be  covered  with  a  coating  of 
albumen  or  fine  transparent  varmah. 

Although  throughout  the  above  processes  certain  proportions  of  chemical  substances 
have  been  named,  they  may  be  varied  very  considerably,  as  is  also  the  case  in  photo- 
graphic operatioos  generally. 

Tim  images  obtained  by  Una  improved  method,  Mr.  Talbot  calls  "Amphitypes,"  be- 


eaiuo  thev  appear  either  positiveor  negative,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  light 

k  sheet 
i  black  sur- 
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tag  the  proportions  of  the  chemicals  employed,  to  obtain  at  pleasure  positive  images 
more  or  less  distinct  in  comparison  with  toe  negative  images;  when  it  is  intended  to 
copy  the  image  upon  paper,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  as  strong  a  negative  as  possible 
on  the  glass  plate,  which  is  then  copied  on  the  paper,  to  produce  thereon  a  positive 
image  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  when  the  operator  wishes  to  have  a  picture  on  the 
glace,  he  should  endeavour  to  obtain  a  strong  positive  image.  When  this  is  obtained 
to  his  satisfaction,  it  may  be  preserved  from  injury  and  from  contact  with  the  air,  by 
pouring  black  naiat  over  the  pictured  side  of  the  plate,  and  then  by  turning  the  glass 
the  picture  will  be  seen  correctly,  and  not  reversed  as  regards  the  right  and  left  sides. 
This  method  of  blacking  one  side  of  the  plate  u  not*  however,  any  part  of  the  present  in- 
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vention.  Throughout  the  specification  the  words  negative  and  positive  are  made  une  of  in 
the  senses  in  which  they  are  generally  employed  by  photographers,  viz.,  a  positive  image 
is  that  in  which  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  object  are  represented  by  lights  and  shades 
in  the  photograph,  and  a  negative  image  is  that  in  which  a  reverse  effect  is  produced. 

The  method  of  operating  just  described  is  that  which  Mr.  Talbot  recommends  when 
the  object  is  close  at  hand,  and  the  operator  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  darkened  room,  to 
which  he  can  retire  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  plates  sensitive ;  but  under  circum- 
stances where  the  object  is  at  a  distance,  and  when  the  operator  is  on  a  journey  or 
otherwise  removed  from  any  house  or  place  where  such  conveniences  exist*  the  following 
method  of  procedure  may  be  adopted : — The  operator  constructs  a  glass  cell  with  equal 
and  parallel  sides,  open  at  the  top  and  closed  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  quite  water- 
tight, of  a  size  just  sufficient  to  receive  one  of  the  photographic  plates,  but  not  much 
greater,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  waste  of  the  chemicals  employed.    The  posterior 
glass  of  the  cell  has  one  of  its  sides  ground  or  unpolished,  and  the  cell,  when  in  use,  is 
placed  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  camera,  so  that  when  directed  towards  an  object,  the 
unpolished  or  ground  surface  may  answer  the  purpose  of  the  sheet  of  ground  glass  in- 
troduced in  cameras  to  place  the  objects  in  their  true  focus.    Allowance  must*  of  course, 
be  made  for  the  unusual  position  occupied  by  the  ground  glass  in  this  case.     The  top 
of  the  cell  is  provided  at  one  corner  with  a  funnel  for  the  introduction  of  liquid,  and  the 
bottom  is  furnished  with  a  stopcock  and  waste  pipe  terminating  in  a  caoutchouc  tube, 
which  may  be  moved  by  hand  from  one  to  the  other  of  two  vessels  which  axe  provided 
to  receive  the  used  liquors  escaping  from  the  camera :  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  is  too 
expensive  to  be  wasted,  but  the  other  ingredients,  when  once  used,  may  be  thrown  away. 
These  preparations  made,  the  operator  pours  into  the  cell  a  quantity  of  liquid  sufficient 
to  fill  it  nearly  full  when  it  contains  one  of  the  photographic  plates,  and  notes  the 
quantity  required.    He  then  provides  four  bottles  of  that  capacity,  one  of  which  he  fills 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  prepared  as  before  directed  under  operation  8. ;  the 
second  bottle  is  to  contain  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  as  directed  under  operation 
9. ;  the  third  bottle  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  fourth  with  a  strong  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda.    These  quantities  are  sufficient  for  obtaining  a  single  photographic 
picture,  and  when  they  are  used,  the  bottles  must  be  filled  again.    Having  prepared  a 
number  of  glass  plates  by  means  of  processes  before  described,  up  to  No.  7.  inclusive, 
they  are  to  be  packed  in  a  box  ready  for  use :  the  operator,  when  he  desires  to  obtain  a 
photographic  picture  of  an  object,  takes  one  of  the  plates  from  the  box  (which  he  can  do 
without  injury  to  it,  as  the  plates  in  this  condition  are  not  sensitive  to  light),  and  place 
it  in  the  camera,  the  focus  of  which  he  adjusts  to  the  object    He  then  closes  the  front 
lens  or  object  glass,  lowers  a  curtain  over  the  camera  box,  leaving  exposed  only  the 
runnel  at  the  top  (and  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  any  light  entering  through 
this),  and  the  waste  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  pours  into  the  cell,  through  the 
funnel,  the  contents  of  the  first  bottle  (nitrate  of  silver  solution),  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  plate  sensitive  to  light    He  may  then  proceed  in  two  different  ways. 
That  is,  he  may  open  the  front  lens,  and  obtain  the  image  while  the  plate  is  immersed 
in  the  solution ;  or,  before  opening  the  front  lens,  he  may  allow  the  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  to  escape  through  the  waste  pipe,  and  he  will  then  obtain  an  image  on  the  plate 
while  the  liquid  is  adhering  to  its  sides.    In  the  latter  case,  or  after  allowing  the  solu- 
tion to  escape,  if  the  former  method  is  adopted,  he  closes  the  stopcock,  and  succes- 
sively pours  into  the  cell  the  contents  of  the  second  and  third  bottles,  allowing  each 
to  remain  in  for  about  half  a  minute ;  and,  finally,  he  pours  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
solution,  after  which  the  plate  is  removed,  and  the  image  being  now  fixed,  and  not  liable 
to  injury  from  exposure  to  air,  the  plate  is  washed  and  placed  in  a  box  to  be  finished 
and  varnished  when  the  day's  operations  are  completed.    Another  method,  but  one 
which  is  less  simple,  is  to  use  four  bottles  of  larger  size  than  those  above  described, 
but  containing  the  same  liquids.    These  bottles  are  placed  on  a  stand  above  the  earners, 
and  from  each  of  them  descends  a  tube  of  India  rubber  furnished  with  two  stopcocks, 
which  are  placed  at  such  distances  apart,  that  the  interval  of  tube  between  them  shall 
be  of  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of  the  cell  when  it  contains  a  plate.    These  tubes  dip 
into  a  runnel  which  communicates  by  a  suitable  pipe  with  the  tunnel  leading  to  the  cell 
The  liquids  are  successfully  supplied  to  the  cell  from  the  bottles,  and  the  method  of 
operating  according  to  this  system  is  the  same  as  that  just  described.    Hie  images 
obtained  on  ^lass  by  these  means  may  be  copied  on  to  paper,  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  fixing  the  images  on  paper,  it  is  recommended,  after  washing  them,  to  immerse  the 
paper  in  a  hot  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  before  dipping  in  the  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda ;  by  which  means  a  better  fixation  of  the  image  will  be  obtained 

Under  this  branch  of  his  invention,  Mr.  Talbot  claims  the  mode  of  preparing  the  glaw 
plates,  especially  the  use  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  immediately  after  the 
first  coating  of  albumen;  also  the  conjoint  use  of  protiodide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
upon  albumenixed  glass  plates ;  and  also  the  simultaneous  production  Upon  glass  platei 
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of  images  which  are  both  positive  and  negative,  according  to  the  light  in  whicV  they 
are  viewed.  (In  the  specification  of  a  patent  granted  to  Messrs.  Malone  and  Talbot, 
19th  Dec  1849,  a  method  is  described  of  producing  such  images,  which  differs  from  the 
present  in  the  prior  formation  of  the  negative  image,  which  is  afterwards  converted 
into  a\  positive  one.)  Also  the  apparatus  described  to  be  used  along  with  the  camera 
enabling  the  operator  to  work  without  tho  necessity  of  darkening  the  apartment  in 
which  he  works,  or  of  employing  a  tent  or  other  contrivance  for  working  in  the  shade, 
when  taking  photographic  pictures  at  a  distance  from  any  house.  The  form  of  the 
apparatus  may  be  considerably  varied,  but  the  essential  point  is,  that  the  glass  plate 
Is  placed  in  the  cell  in  a  partly  prepared  state,  in  which  it  is  insensible  to  light,  and 
Is  not  removed  from  the  cell,  until  the  photographic  picture  is  finished,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  final  washing  and  drying.  The  patentee  does  not  claim  as  new  the  mere 
use  of  a  glass  cell  containing  nitrate  of  silver,  into  which  the  photographic  plate  is 
dropped  previous  to,  or  during  the  formationof  the  image ;  but  ne  claims  the  addition 
of  the  stopcock  and  waste-pipe,  and  the  general  arrangements,  which  render  unne- 
cessary the  removal  of  the  plate  from  the  cell  before  the  picture  is  finished.  He 
statea,  also,  that  he  believes  the  arrangement  of  four  vessels  famished  with  tubes  and 
stopcocks  for  pouring  measured  quantities  of  different  fluids  into  the  glass  cell  to  be 
a  new  one. 

The  second  pait  of  the  invention  consists  of  a  method  of  obtaining,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  photographic  picture  of  objects  which  are  in  rapid  motion.  An 
electric  battery  of  the  greatest  power  which  can  be  conveniently  obtained,  is  arranged 
in  a  darkened  room,  and,  supposing  the  moving  body  whose  picture  is  required  is  a 
wheel  revolving  upon  its  axis,  the  camera  is  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  it* 
and  adjusted  so  as  to  have  the  image  of  the  object  in  its  focus.  A  glass  plate  is  then 
taken,  which  has  been  previously  prepared,  in  the  way  described  above,  and  it  is  ren- 
dered sensitive  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  way  also  above  described :  it  is  then  placed 
in  the  camera  and  the  electric  battery  is  discharged,  producing  a  sudden  flash  of  light, 
which  illuminates  the  object ;  the  image  thus  taken  on  the  glass  plate  is  then  ren- 
dered visible,  and  the  process  finished,  as  before  directed.  If  the  process  is  properly 
conducted,  a  distinct  positive  image  of  the  moving  body  will  be  seen  upon  the  glass, 
the  rapidity  of  the  motion  not  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  delineation. 

What  is  claimed  under  this  head  of  the  invention  is  the  use  of  the  instantaneous 
light  of  an  electric  battery  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  photographic  image  of  a 
body  illuminated  thereby. 

FlO  AM  A  RE,  is  a  thick  oil,  one  of  the  six  new  principles  detected  by  M.  Reichen- 
baeh  in  wood-tar.  See  Cnsoaon  and  Paraffins.  Picamare  constitutes  l-6th  of 
beach-tar. 

PICKLES  are  various  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits  preserved  in  vinegar.  The 
smhstances  are  first  well  cleaned  with  water,  then  steeped  for  some  time  in  brine,  and 
afterward  transferred  to  bottles,  which  are  filled  up  with  good  vinegar.  Certain  fruits, 
like  walnuts,  require  to  be  pickled  with  scalding-hot  vinegar ;  others,  as  red  cabbage, 
with  cold  vinegar  j  but  onions,  to  preserve  their  whiteness,  with  distilled  vinegar.  Wood 
vinegar  is  never  used  by  the  principal  pickle-manufacturers,  but  the  best  malt  or  white- 
wine  vinegar,  No.  22  or  24.  Kitchener  says,  that  by  parboiling  the  pickles  in  brine, 
they  will  be  ready  in  half  the  time  of  what  they  require  when  done  cold.  Cabbage, 
however,  cauliflowers,  and  such  articles,  would  thereby  become  flabby,  and  lose  that 
erispness  which  many  people  relish.  When  removed  from  the  brine,  they  should  be 
cooled,  drained,  and  even  dried,  before  being  put  into  the  vinegar.  To  assist  the  pres- 
ervation of  pickles,  a  portion  of  salt  is  often  added,  and  likewise,  to  give  flavor,  various 
spices,  such  as  long  pepper,  black  pepper,  white  pepper,  allspice,  ginger,  cloves,  mace, 
gnxbe,  mustard,  horseradish,  shallots,  capsicum.  When  the  spices  are  bruised,  they 
are  most  efficacious,  hut  they  are  apt  to  render  the  pickle  turbid  and  discolored.  The 
flavoring  ingredients  of  Indian  pickle  are  Curry  powder  mixed  with  a  large  proportion 
ot?  mustard  and  garlic.  Green  peaches  are  said  to  make  the  best  imitation  of  the  Indian 
ansusgo. 

I  have  examined  the  apparatus  in  the  great  fish-sauce,  pickle,  and  preserved-fruit 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  Soho  square,  and  found  it  arranged  on 
the  principles  most  conducive  to  economy,  cleanliness,  and  salubrity  j  no  material  em- 
ployed there  is  ever  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  copper.  A  powerful  steam-boiler 
km  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  factory,  from  which  a  steam-pipe  is* 
ewes,  and  is  laid  horizontally  along  the  wall  about  4  feet  above  the  floor.  Under  this 
pipe  a  range  of  casks  is  placed,  into  the  side  of  each  of  which  a  branch  steam-pipe,  fur* 
sueJaed  with  a  stop-cock,  is  inserted,  while  the  mouth  of  the  cask  is  exactly  closed  with 
a  pan  of  salt-glazed  earthenware,  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  every  acid,  and 
iaueanehte  of  communicating  any  taint  to  its  contents.  These  casks  form,  by  their  non- 
Incting  quality  as  to  heat,  the  best  kind  of  steam-jackets.  In  these  pans  the  vine- 
i  with  their  compounds  are  heated,  and  the  fish  and  other  sauces  are  prepared. 
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The  waste  steam  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  pipe  is  conducted  into  a  reservoir,  of 
clean  water,  so  as  to  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  hot  water  for  washing  bottles  and 
utensils. 

The  confectionary  and  ham-smoking  compartments  are  placed  in  a  separate  fireproof 
chamber  on  the  same  floor. 

The  floor  above  is  occupied  along  the  sides  with  a  range  of  large  rectangular  cant 
iron  cisterns,  furnished  with  a  series  of  steam-pipes,  laid  gridironwise  along  their  bat 
toms,  which  pipes  are  covered  with  a  perforated  wooden  shelf.  These  cisterns  being 
filled  up  to  a  certain  height  above  the  shelf  with  water,  the  bottles  full  of  green  goose- 
berries, apricots,  cherries,  &c,  to  be  preserved,  are  set  upon  the  shelf,  and  the  steam 
being  then  admitted  into  the  gridiron  pipes,  the  superjacent  water  gets  gradually  heated 
to  the  boiling  point ;  the  air  in  the  bottles  round  the  fruit  is  thus  partly  expelled  by 
expansion,  and  partly  disoxygenated  by  absorption  of  the  green  vegetable  matter.  In 
this  state  the  bottles  are  tightly  corked,  and  being  subsequently  sealed,  preserve  the 
fruit  fresh  for  a  very  long  period. 

The  sauces,  pastes,  and  potted  meats,  prepared  in  the  above-described  apparatus,  < 
seldom  be  rivalled  and  probably  not  surpassed  in  the  kitchens  of  the  most  f 
g<utronomis, 

PICROMEL,  is  the  name  given  by  M.  Thenard  to  a  black  bitter  principle  which  he 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  bile.  MM.  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann  have  since  called 
its  identity  in  question. 

HCROTOXINl!*  is  an  intensely  bitter  poisonous  vegetable  principle,  extracted  tram 
the  seeds  of  the  MmUpermum  cocculus,  (Cocculus  Indicua)  It  crystallises  in  small 
white  needles,  or  columns,  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  does  not  combine  with 
acids,  but  with  some  bases,  and  is  not  therefore  of  an  alkaline  nature,  as  had  been,  at 
first  supposed. 

PIGMENT^  VTTRIFIABLE,  belong  to  five  different  styles  of  work:  L  to  enamel 
painting ;  2.  to  painting  on  metals ;  8.  to  painting  on  stoneware ;  4»  to  painting  on 
porcelain ;  5.  to  stained  glass.    See  Vithiflablb  Pigmxxtb. 

PIGMENTS.  1.  White,  Alumina,  white  day,  heavy  spar,  chalk,  gypsum,  alsbnstar, 
and  starch,  and  sulphate  of  lead 

2.  Blue*.  Lapis  lasuli  blue ;  azure  blue ;  artificial  ultramarine ;  Thenard's  bfa*  or 
eobaltio ;  Giessen  blue  is  Prussian  blue  dissolved  in  oxalic  acid 

Copper  blue,  or  hydrated  oxide  of  copper,  called  mountain  blue ;  indigo ;  litmus 
blue ;  blue  (violet)  from  logwood  by  salt  of  tin  and  alkalis. 

3.  Green.  Bremer ;  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  by  decomposing  a  salt  of  copper  with 
alkali ;  Brunswick  and  mountain  green  are  arsenites  of  copper,  acetate  of  copper  or 
verdigris;  Scheele's  green ;  mixtures  of  chrome  yellow  and  Prussian  blue;  oxide  of 
chrome  as  an  enamel  colour ;  green  earth,  silicate  and  phosphate  of  the  protoxide  of 
iron ;  vegetable  green,  an  extract  of  buckthorn  berries,  called  also  sap-green. 

4.  YeUotc  Chrome;  yellow  antimonite  of  lead  or  Naples  yellow,  orpiment; 
hydrated  oxide  of  iron ;  yellow  ochre  or  Sienna  yellow ;  gamboge ;  turmeric ;  yellow 
wood  or  fustic ;  quercitron ;  weld ;  yellow  berries ;  saffron ;  annotto. 

Red  pigment*  Cinnabar;  basic  chromate  of  lead;  red  lead;  oxide  of  iron;  red 
lake  dyes ;  carmine ;  cochineal ;  kermes ;  Brazil  wood ;  madder  and  its  lake ;  lac  lake ; 
alkanet  root;  sandal  wood;  safflower;  umber,  or  earthy  clay  ironstone;  Cologne 
umber;  earthy  brown  coal,  lamp  black,  and  Frankfort  vine  black ;  bone  black ;  sepia* 
obtained  by  drying  the  black  fluid  of  the  cuttle-fish,  extracted  by  means  of  caustic  lye; 
catechu ;  dyes  with  mordants. 

PIMENTO  (Myrtus  pimento,  or  Jamaica  pepper)  consists,  according  to  Bonavstrcto 
complicated  analysis,  of— 


Volatile  oil    - 
Soft  green  resin    - 
Fatty  concrete  oil      - 
Extract  containing  tannin 
Gum  ... 

Brown  matter  dissolved  in  potash 
Keeinoid  matter 
Extract  containing  sugar  - 
Gallic  and  malic  acids 
Vegetable  fibre     -  -  - 

Ashes  charged  with  salts 
Moisture  and  loss 
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Retained  for  Consumption. 

Exported. 

Duty  Received. 
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PINCHBECH,  is  a  modification  of  brass ;  see  that  article  and  Conn, 
PINE-APPLE  YARN  and  CLOTH.  In  Mr.  Zincke's  process,  patented  in  Decern- 
ber,  1836,  for  preparing  the  filaments  of  this  plant,  the  Bromelia  ananas,  the  leaves  being 
plucked,  and  deprived  of  the  prickles  round  their  edges  by  a  catting  instrument,  are 
tben  beaten  upon  a  wooden  block  with  a  wooden  mallet,  till  a  silky-looking  mass  of 
fibres  be  obtained,  which  are  to  be  freed  by  washing  from  the  green  fecula.  The  fibrous 
part  must  next  be  laid  straight,  and  passed  between  wooden  rollers.  The  leaves  should 
be  gathered  between  the  time  of  their  full  maturity  and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  If 
earner  or  later,  the  fibres  will  not  be  so  flexible,  and  will  need  to  be  cleared  by  a  boil  in 
soapy  water  for  some  hours ;  after  being  laid  straight  under  the  pressure  of  a  wooden 
grating,  to  prevent  their  becoming  entangled.  When  well  washed  and  dried,  with  occa- 
sional shaking  out,  they  will  now  appear  of  a  silky  fineness.  They  may  be  then  spun 
into  porous  ravings,  in  which  state  they  are  most  conveniently  bleached  by  the  ordinary 


Specimens  of  cambric,  both  bleached  and  unbleached,  woven  with  these  fibres,  have 
been  recently  exhibited,  which  excited  hopes  of  their  rivalling  the  finest  flax  fabrics,  but 
m  my  opinion  without  good  reason,  on  account  of  their  want  of  strength. 

PINEY  TALLOW  is  a  concrete  fat  obtained  by  boiling  with  water  the  fruit  of  the 
FaJtria  tmdtca,  a  tree  common  upon  the  Malabar  coast.  It  seems  to  be  a  substance  in- 
termediate between  tallow  and  wax;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  stearine.  It  melts  at 
97p  F.,  is  white  or  yellowish,  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  0*926  •  is  saponified  by  alkalis,  and 
forms  excellent  candles.  Dr.  Benjamin  Babington,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  our 
knowledge  of  piney  tallow,  found  its  ultimate  constituents  to  be,  77  of  carbon,  12*3  of 
hydrogen,  and  10*7  of  oxygen. 

PIN  MANUFACTURE.  (Fabriqme  tfletag/et,  Fr. ;  Naddfabrik,  Germ.)  A  pin  is 
a  small  bit  of  wire,  commonly  brass,  with  a  point  atone  end,  and  a  spherical  head  at  the 
other.    In  making  this  little  article,  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen  distinct  operations. 

1.  Straightening  the  twr*.  The  wire,  as  obtained  from  the  drawing-frame,  is  wound 
about  a  bobbin  or  barrel,  about  6  inches  diameter,  which  gives  it  a  curvature  that  must 
be  removed.  The  straightening  engine  is  formed  by  fixing  6  or  7  nails  upright  in  a' 
waving  line  on  a  board,  so  that  the  void  space  measured  in  a  straight  line  between  the 
first  three  nails  may  have  exactly  the' thickness  of  the  wire  to  be  trimmed ;  and  that  the 
other  nails  may  make  the  wire  take  a  certain  curve  line,  which  must  vary  with  its  thick- 
ness. The  workman  pulls  the  wire  with  pincers  through  among  these  nails,  to  the  length 
of  about  30  feet,  at  a  running  draught  {  and  after  he  cuts  that  off,  he  returns  for  as  much 
mare;  he  can  thus  finish  600  fathoms  in  the  hour.    He  next  cats  these  long  pieces  into 

eaejlas  of  3  or  4  pins.    A  day's  work  of  one  man  amounts  to  18  or  20  thousand  dosen 
or  fin  -lengths. 

2.  Amtfiag  is  executed  on  two  iron  or  steel  grimlstones,  by  two  workmen,  one  of 
wheal  roughens  down,  and  the  other  finishes.    Thirty  or  forty  of  the  pin  wires  are  ap» 

I  to  the  grindstone  at  once,  arranged  in  one  plane,  between  the  two  forefingers  and 
~  i  of  both  bands,  which  dexterously  give  them  a  rotatory  movement. 

3.  Cutttmg&en  wire*  into  pin-length*.  This  is  done  by  an  adjusted  chisel.  The  inter 
msjfintii  portions  are  handed  over  to  the  pointer. 

4.  Twisftag  of  the  wire  for  the  pin-head*.  These  are  made  of  a  much  finer  wire,  coiled 
into  a  eompact  spiral,  round  a  wire  of  the  size  of  the  pins,  by  means  of  a  small  lathe 
constructed  for  the  purpose. 

5.  Cutting  Ike  heads.  Two  turns  are  dexterously  cut  off  for  each  head,  by  a  regulated 
fhisjrl     A  skilful  workman  may  turn  off  12,000  in  the  hour. 

6.  JmeaUmg  the  head*.  They  are  put  into  an  iron  ladle,  made  redhot  over  an  open 
ire,  mad  then  thrown  into  cold  water. 

7.  Stomping  or  ehoping  the  head*.  This  is  done  by  the  blow  of  a  small  ram,  raised  by 
—■■of  a  pedal  lever  and  a  cord.  The  pin-heads  are  also  fixed  on  by  the  same  operative, 
who  makes  about  1500  pins  in  the  hour,  or  from  12,000  to  15,000  per  diem  $  exclusive  of 
earn  thirteenth,  which  is  always  deducted  for  waste  in  this  department,  as  well  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  manufacture.  Cast  heads,  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  antimony,  were  introduced 
aw  patent,  but  never  came  into  general  use. 

8.  FeUsanag  or  deatring  the  pine  is  effected  by  boiling  them  for  half  an  hour  in  sour 
bear,  wine  lees,  ot  solution  of  tartar;  after  which  they  are  washed. 
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9.  Whitening  or  (inning.  A  stratum  of  about  6  pounds  of  pins  is  laid  in  a  copper  pan, 
.hen  a  stratum  of  about  7  or  8  pounds  of  grain  tin ;  and  so  alternately  till  the  vessel  be 
filled ;  a  pipe  being  left  inserted  at  one  Tide,  to  permit  the  Introduction  of  water  slowly 
at  the  bottom,  without  deranging  the  contents.  When  the  pipe  is  withdrawn,  its  space  is 
filled  up  with  grain  tin.  The  vessel  being  now  set  on  the  fire,  and  the  water  becoming 
hot,  its  surface  is  sprinkled  with  4  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar ;  after  which  it  is  allowed 
to  boil  for  an  hour.    The  pins  and  tin  grains  are,  lastly,  separated  by  a  kind  of  cullender. 

10.  Washing  the  pins  in  pure  water. 

11.  Drying  and  polishing  them,  in  a  leather  sack  filled  with  coarse  bran,  which  is  agi- 
tated to  and  fro  by  two  men. 

12.  Winnowing,  by  fanners. 

13.  Pricking  the  papers  for  receiving  the  pins. 

14.  Papering,  or  fixing  them  in  the  paper.  This  is  done  by  children,  who  acquire  the 
habit  of  putting  up  36,000  per  day. 

The  pin  manufacture  is  one  of  the  greatest  prodigies  of  the  division  of  labor;  it  fur- 
nishes 12,000  articles  for  the  sum  of  three  shillings,  which  have  required  the  united 
diligence  of  fourteen  skilful  operatives. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  pins  by  hand  labor,  but  several 
beautiful  inventions  have  been  employed  to  make  them  entirely  or  in  a  great  measure 
by  machinery;  the  consumption  for  home  sale  and  export  amounting  to  15  millions 
daily,  for  this  country  alone.  One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  apparently  complete  is 
that  for  which  Mr.  L.  W.  Wright  obtained  a  patent  in  May,  1824.  A  detailed 
description  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  9th  volume  of  Newton's  London  Journal.  The 
following  outline  will  give  my  readers  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  this  ingenious 
machine: — 

The  rotation  of  a  principal  shaft,  mounted  with  several  cams,  gives  motion  to  various 
sliders,  levers,  and  wheels,  which  work  the  different  parts.  A  slider  pushes  pincers  for- 
wards, which  draw  wire  from  a  reel,  at  every  rotation  of  the  shaft,  and  advance  such  s 
length  of  wire  as  will  produce  one  pin.  A  die  cuts  off  the  said  length  of  wire  by  the 
descent  of  its  upper  chap;  the  chap  then  opens  a  carrier,  which  takes  the  pin  to  the 
pointing  apparatus.  Here  it  is  received  by  a  holder,  which  turns  round,  while  a  bevel- 
edged  file-wheel  rapidly  revolves,  and  tapers  the  end  of  the  wire  to  a  point.  The  pin  is 
now  conducted  by  a  second  carrier  to  a  finer  file-wheel,  in  order  to  finish  the  point  by  a 
second  grinding.  A  third  carrier  then  transfers  the  pin  to  the  first  heading  die,  and  by 
the  advance  of  a  steel  punch,  the  end  of  the  pin  wire  is  (breed  into  a  recess,  whereby  the 
head  is  partially  swelled  out.  A  fourth  carrier  removes  the  pin  to  a  second  die,  where 
the  heading  is  perfected.  When  the  heading-bar  retires,  a  forked  lever  draws  the 
finished  pin  from  the  die,  and  drops  it  into  a  receptacle  below. 

I  believe  the  chief  objection  to  the  raising  of  the  heads  by  strong  mechanical  com- 
pression upon  the  pins,  is  the  necessity  of  softening  the  wire  previously ;  whereby  the 
pins  thus  made,  however  beautiful  to  the  eye,  are  deficient  in  that  stiffness  which  is  so 
essential  to  their  employment  in  many  operations  of  the  toilet. 

Edelston,  and  Williams,  New  ffali  Works,  Birmingham,  Mtmiufaetm-ers.  Pins,  the  heads 
and  shafts  being  formed  of  one  solid  piece  of  metal,  in  order  to  render  the  head  im- 
moveable and  smooth  in  use,  made  by  improved  machinery.  Model  dies  to  show  the 
formation  of  the  head.  Elastic  hair-pins.  Specimens  of  iron  wire  in  various  uses 
In  pin  making  the  wire  is  brass  (a  compound  of  copper  and  sine):  it  is  reduced  by  tne 
ordinary  process  of  wire  drawing  to  the  requisite  thickness :  in  this  process  it  is  necessa- 
rily curved.  To  remove  this  it  is  re-wound,  and  pulled  through  between  a  number  of  pins 
arranged  at  the  draw  or  straightening  bench ;  it  is  then  cut  into  convenient  length*  for 
removal,  and  finally  reduced  to  just  such  a  length  as  will  make  two  pins.  The  pointing 
is  done  upon  steel  mills  (revolving  wheels),  the  circumference  of  which  is  out  with  teeth, 
the  one  nne,  the  other  coarse.  Thirty  or  forty  lengths  are  packed  up  at  once,  and,  u 
in  needle-making,  the  cast  of  hand  given  by  the  workman  makes  them  revolve,  and  the 
whole  are  pointed  at  once ;  the  same  operation  is  performed  with  the  other  end  The 
process  of  heading  is  next  performed  as  follows:  a  number  of  the  pointed  wires  now 
cut  in  two,  are  placed  in  the  feeder  of  the  machine ;  one  drops,  is  firmly  seised,  and,  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  dies,  a  portion  of  the  metal  is  forced  up  into  a  small  bulb ;  by  s 
beautifully  simple  and  automatic  arrangement,  it  is  passed  into  another,  when  s  small 
horizontal  hammer  gives  it  a  sharp  tap,  which  completes  the  head.  The  white  colour 
is  produced  by  boiling  in  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  and  tin.  They  are  then  dried, 
and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  wrappers-up.  The  preparation  or  marking  of  the 
paper  is  peculiar,  and  is  done  by  means  of  a  moulded  piece  of  wood,  the  moulds  corre- 
sponding to  those  portions  which  represent  the  small  folds  of  paper  through  which  the 
pins  arc  passed,  and  thereby  held.    The  pins  are  then  taken  to  the  paperers,  who  sre 
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each  seated  in  front  of  a  bench,  to  which  is  attached  a  horizontally  hinged  piece  of  iron 
the  edge  of  which  is  notched  with  a  corresponding  number  of  marks  to  the  number  of 
pins  to  be  struck ;  the  small  catch  which  holds  together  the  two  parts  of  the  iron  is 
released,  the  paper  introduced,  and  a  pin  inserted  at  every  mark ;  the  paper  is  then  re- 
leased, and  the  task  of  examination  follows,  which  is  the  work  of  a  moment  The  paper 
of  pins  is  held  so  that  the  light  strikes  upon  it :  those  defective  are  immediately  detected 
bv  the  shade,  are  taken  out,  and  others  substituted  in  their  stead.  An  ancient  edict  of 
Henry  VIII.,  held  that*  "no  one  should  sell  any  pins  but  such  as  were  double-headed, 
and  the  heads  soldered  fast  on." 

Pin*,  Improved. — The  selection  and  preparation  of  the  wire. — The  iron  or  steel  wire 
employed  should  be  very  round,  and,  to  protect  it  from  rust,  it  should  at  the  last  drawing 
be  lubricated  by  means  of  a  sponge  saturated  with  oil,  placed  between  the  draw-plate 
and  reel  In  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  manufacture,  care  should  also  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  pins  from  oxidation  Dy  keeping  them  well  oiled  and  greased. 

ThecUannng  and  polishing.— The  wire  being  cut  into  pins,  and  these  headed  and 
•  pointed,  ail  according  to  the  usual  methods,  the  pins  are  thrown  into  a  revolving  cylinder 
of  wood  containing  a  bath  of  soap  and  water  in  a  hot  state.  It  is  of  the  capacity  of 
about  9J-  gallons,  but  should  not  contain  more  than  about  H  gallons  of  water,  with 
about  2  ounces  of  soap  dissolved  therein,  as  this  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  the  treat- 
ment of  about  18i  lbs.  weight  of  pins  at  a  time.  The  cylinder,  when  thus  charged,  is 
made  to  revolve  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the 
pins  are  found  free  from  the  oil  with  which  they  were  previously  coated,  and  also  very 
much  smoothed  and  polished  by  their  rubbing  one  against  the  other. 

7%*  drying.  The  pins  are  next  dried  by  transferring  them  to  another  cylinder  par- 
tially filled  with  well  dried  sawdust  (preferring  for  the  purpose  the  sawdust  of  poplar 
weod)t  **d  causing  this  cylinder  to  revolve  for  about  ten  minutes ;  or,  instead  of 
employing  a  cylinder  of  this  description,  the  pins  may  be  thrown  into  a  bag  or  bags 
partially  filled  with  the  sawdust,  and  the  requisite  friction  produced  by  swinging  or 
rolling  these  bags  about  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

J%e  copper  coating  bath  or  mixture* — Into  a  glass  or  stone  vase,  tue  inventor  puts 
about  1£  gallons  of  soft  water,  seven-tenths  of  a  pound  of  sulphuric  acid,  six-one  hun- 
dredth Ih.  of  salt  of  tin,  eighVone  hundredth  lb.  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  sine,  and  108 
gm,  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper,  and  leaves  this  mixture  to  work  for  about  24  hours,  so 
thai  the  salts  and  sulphates  may  be  properly  dissolved.  This  is  found  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
the  mixture  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view ;  but  most  of  the  ingredients  mentioned 
may  have  others  substituted  for  them,  as,  for  example,  any  other  acid  or  substance  pro- 
ducing like  effects  may  be  used  instead  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  sulphate  of  tin  may 
be  substituted  for  the  salt  of  tin. 

The  eopprn  tooting  nrocsst.— -The  mixture,  prepared  as  last  directed,  is  introduced  into 
smother  revolving  cyuudec,  and  pins  about  13^  lbs.  weight  are  thrown  into  the  midst  of. 
it  The  eyhnder  is  then  caused  to  revolve  for  about  half  an  hour,  which  serves  at  once 
to  remove  any  verdigris  from  the  pins  to  impart  a  high  polish  to  them,  and  to  give  a 
1 — : — ing  iq  yj6  eopper  coating  process.  At  the  end  of  the  half  hour  or  thereabouts 
.  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  copper  in  coarse  powder,  and  160  pa  of  crystallized 
e  of  sine,  previously  dissolved  in  soft  water,  are  added  to  the  mixture  in  the 
ceundar,  and  the  whole  again  agitated  for. about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  pins  are  by 
due  operation  not  only  completely  coated,  but  acquire  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
polish.  'The  copper  liquors  being  drawn  off;  the  pins  are  washed  with  cold  water  in  the 
rotating  cylinder,  and  afterwards  in  a  tub  with  soap  and  water  out  of  contact  with  air, 
1  they  are  well  shaken.  The  contents  of  the  tub  are  then  emptied  into  a  wooden 
s*,  having  a  perforated  bottom  of  tin  plate  iron.  The  pins  are  finally  dried  by 
em  with  dry  sawdust 

T%$  tinning  and  blanching  are  performed  by  laying  the  pins  upon  plates  of  very  thin 
Jm  pissed  one  above  another,  in  a  tinned  copper  boiler  containing  a  solution  of  about 
4  two-fifth  lba  of  exude  tartar  or  cream  of  tartar,  in  about  22  galls,  of  water,  and  then 
^  the  whole  to  boil  for  about  12  hours.    The  tartar  solution  should  be  prepared 
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at  least  24  hours  previously.  A  little  more  cream  of  tartar  improves  the  brilliancy  of 
the  pise, 

PIPERINE  is  a  crystalline  principle  extracted  from  black  pepper  by  means  of  alcohol. 
ft  m  colorless,  has  hardly  aay  taste,  fuses  at  212?  P.;  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  acetic  acid,  ether,  and  most  readily  in  alcohol. 

FITCH,  MINERAL,  is  the  same  as  BitUme*  and  Asphalt. 

FITCH  0/  wood  tar  (Four,  Fr.;  Pceh,  Germ.)  is  obtained  by  boiling  tar  in  an  open 
h«Bot,ormastiU,  tiUthevolatUem  off.    Pitch  contains  pyrolianeous 

seats,  alone:  with  eokmhany  (common  rosin),  but  its  principal  ingredient  is  the  former, 
cuUua  by  Berxetius  pyretane.    It  is  brittle  in  the  cold,  but  softens  and  becomes  ducti.e 
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with  heat.  It  melts  in  boiling  water,  and  dissolve*  in  alcohol  and  oil  of  turpentine,  m» 
well  as  in  carbonated  or  caustic  alkaline  leys.  For  Pyretine,  see  the  mode  of  preparing 
it  from  birch  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  Russia  Leather* 

PITCOAL.  (HouilU,  Fr. ;  SteinkahU,  Germ.)  This  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of 
mineral  treasures,  and  the  one  which,  at  least  in  Great  Britain,  makes  all  the  others 
available  to  the  use  and  comfort  of  man.  Hence  it  has  been  searched  after  with  unre- 
mitting diligence,  and  worked  with  all  the  lights  of  science,  and  the  resources  of  art. 

The  Brora  coal-field  in  Sutherlandshire  is  the  most  remarkable  example  in  this,  or  in 
perhaps  any  country  hitherto  investigated,  of  a  psendo  coal-basin  among  the  deeper 
secondary  strata,  but  above  the  new  sandstone  or  red  marl  formation.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Buckland  and  Mr.  C.  Lyell,  after  visiting  it  in  1824,  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
strata  there  were  wholly  unconnected  with  the  proper  coal  formation  below  the  new  red 
sandstone,  and  were  in  fact  the  equivalent  of  the  oolitic  series ;  an  opinion  fully  confirmed 
by  the  subsequent  researches  of  Mr.  Murchison.  (Geol.  Tratu.  for  1827,  p.  293.)  The 
Brora  coal-field  forms  a  part  of  those  secondary  deposites  which  range  along  the  south- 
east coast  of  Sutherlandshire,  occupying  a  narrow  tract  of  about  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  three  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

One  stratum  of  the  Brora  coal-pit  is  a  coal-shale,  composed  of  a  reed-like  striated 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Eqvutinm,  which  seems  to  have  contributed  largely 
towards  the  formation  of  that  variety  of  coal.  From  this  coal-shale,  the  next  transition 
upwards  is  into  a  purer  bituminous  substance  approaching  to  jet,  which  constitutes 
the  great  bed  of  coal.  This  is  from  3  feet  3  inches  to  3  feet  8  inches  thick,  and  is 
divided  nearly  in  the  middle  by  a  thin  layer  of  impure  indurated  shale  charged  with 
pyrites,  which,  if  not  carefully  excluded  from  the  mass,  sometimes  occasions  sponta- 
neous combustion  upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere;  and  so  much,  indeed,  is  that 
mineral  disseminated  throughout  the  district,  that  the  shales  might  be  generally  termed 
"  pyritiferous."  Inattention  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  in  1817,  in  leaving  a  large 
quantity  of  this  pyritous  matter  to  accumulate  in  the  pit,  occasioned  a  spontaneous 
combustion,  which  was  extinguished  only  by  excluding  the  air ;  indeed,  the  coal-pit  was 
closed  in  and  remained  unworked  for  four  years.  The  fires  broke  out  again  in  the  pit 
in  1827. 

The  purer  part  of  the  Brora  coal  resembles  common  pitcoal;  but  its  powder  has  the 
red  ferruginous  tinge  of  pulverised  lignites.  It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  last  links 
between  lignite  and  true  coal,  approaching  very  nearly  in  character  to  jet,  though  less 
tenacious  man  that  mineral ;  and,  when  burnt,  exhaling  but  slightly  the  vegetable  odor 
so  peculiar  to  all  imperfectly  bituminised  substances.  The  fossil  remains  of  shells  and 
plants  prove  the  Brora  coal  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  eastern  moorlands  of  York- 
shire, although  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  the  former,  compared  with  any  similar 
deposite  of  the  latter  (which  never  exceeds  from  12  to  17  inches),  might  have  formerly 
led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  detached  and  anomalous  deposite  of  true  coal,  rather  than  n 
lignite  of  any  of  the  formations  above  the  new  red  sandstone :  such  misconception  might 
more  easily  arise  in  the  infancy  of  geology,  when  the  strata  were  not  identified  by  their 
fossil  organic  remains. 

On  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  the  strata  of  this  pseudo  coal  formation  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing descending  order,  from  Filey  Bay  to  Whitby.    1.  Coral-rag.    2.  Calcareous  griL 
3.  8hale,  with  fossils  of  the  Oxford  day.    4.  Kelloway  rock  (swelling  out  into  an  impor- 
tant arenaceous  formation).    5.  Cornbrash.    6.  Coaly  grit  of  Smith.    7.  Pierstone  (ne- 
i  cording  to  Mr.  Smith,  ftie  equivalent  of  the  great  oolite).    8.  Sandstone  and  shale,  with 

1  peculiar  plant*  ami  varumt  tarn*  of  coal.    9.  A  bed  with  fossils  of  the  inferior  oolite. 

j  10.  Marl-stone  ?    11.  Alum-shale  or  lias.    All  the  above  strata  are  identified  by  abundant 

organic  remains. 

Io  the  oolitic  series,  therefore,  where  the  several  strata  are  developed  in  conformity 
with  the  more  ordinary  type  of  these  formations,  we  may  venture  to  predict  with 
certainty,  that  no  carboniferous  deposites  of  any  great  value  will  ever  be  discovered, 
at  all  events  in  Great  Britain.  A  want  of  such  knowledge  has  induced  many  persons 
to  make  trials  for  coal  in  beds  subordinate  to  the  English  oolites,  and  even  superior  to 
them-,  m  places  where  the  type  of  formation  did  not  offer  the  least  warrant  for  such 
attempts. 

The  third  great  class  of  terrestrial  strata,  is  the  proper  cod-measures,  ealled 
the  eatboiUferoiu  roefct,  our  leading  object  here,  and  to  which  we  shall  presently 
return. 

The  transition  rocks  which  lie  beneath  the  coal-measures,  and  above  the  primi- 
tive rocks,  or  are  anterior  to  the  carboniferous  order,  and  posterior  to  the  primitive, 
contain  a  peculiar  kind  of  coal,  called  anthracite  or  stone-coal,  approaching  closely  in  its 
nature  to  carbon.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  transition  day-slate  that  the  anthracite  occurs  in 
considerable  masses.  There  is  one  in  the  transition  slate  of  the  little  Saint  Bernard, 
near  the  village  of  la  ThmiU  (in  the  Alps).    It  is  100  feet  long,  and  2  or  3  yards  thick. 
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He  coal  burns  with  difficulty,  and  is  used  only  for  burning  lime.  There  are  several  of 
the  same  kind  in  that  country,  which  extend  down  the  reverse  slope  of  the  mountains 
looking  to  Savoy.  The  slate  enclosing  them  presents  vegetable  impressions  of  reeds  or 
analogous  plants.  To  the  transition  clay-slate  we  must  likewise  refer  the  beds  of  anthra- 
cite that  M.  Herieart  de  Thury  observed  at  very  great  heights  in  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny, 
in  a  formation  of  schist  and  gray-wacke  with  vegetable  impressions,  which  reposes  direct- 
ly oa  the  primitive  rocks. 

The  great  carboniferous  formation  may  be  subdivided  into  four  orders  of  rocks :  1.  the 
coal-measures,  including  their  manifold  alternations  of  coal-beds,  sandstones,  and  shales ; 
1  the  millstone  grit  and  shale  towards  the  bottom  of  the  coal  measures  ;  3.  the  carbon- 
iferous  limestone,  which  projecting  to  considerable  heights  above  the  outcrop  of  the  coal 
and  grit,  acquires  the  title  of  mountain  limestone ;  4.  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  connect- 
ing link  with  the  transition  and  primary  rock  basin  in  which  the  cool  system  lies. 

The  coal-fields  of  England,  from  geographical  position,  naturally  fall  under  the  follow- 
ing arrangement: — 1.  The  great  northern  district;  including  all  the  coal-fields  north 
of  Trent.  2.  The  central  district;  including  Leicester,  Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Shrop- 
shire. 3.  The  western  district ;  subdivided  into  nortiwutem,  including  North  Wales, 
and  the  sowis-wef/trn,  including  South  Wales,  Gloucester,  and  Somersetshire. 

There  are  three  principal  coal-basins  in  Scotland :  1.  that  of  Ayrshire ;  2.  that  or 
Clydesdale ;  and  3.  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Forth,  which  runs  into  the  second  in  the 
line  of  the  Union  Canal.  If  two  lines  be  drawn,  one  from  Saint  Andrews  on  the  north- 
east coast,  to  Kilpatrick  on  the  Clyde,  and  another  from  Aberlady,  in  Haddingtonshire,  to 
a  point  a  few  miles  south  of  Kirkoswald  in  Ayrshire,  they  will  include  between  them 
the  whole  space  where  pitcoal  has  been  discovered  and  worked  in  Scotland. 

The  great  coal-series  consists  of  a  regular  alternation  of  mineral  strata  deposited  in  a 
great  concavity  or  basin,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  which  are  composed  of  transition  rocks. 
This  arrangement  will  be  clearly  understood  by  inspecting  fig.  1051  which  represents  a 
section  of  the  coal-field  south  of  Malmsbury. 
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1, 1, old  red  sandstone ;  2,  mountain  limestone;  3,  millstone  grit;  4,  4,  coal  seams; 
8,  Pennant,  or  coarse  sandstone ;  6,  new  red  sandstone,  or  red  marl ;  7, 7,  lias ;  8,  8,  in- 
ferior oolite ;  9,  great  oolite ;  10,  cornbrash  and  Forest  marble.        , 

No.  1,  or  the  old  red  sandstone,  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  lining 
of  the  coal  basins ;  but  this  sandstone  rests  on  transition  limestone,  and  this  limestone  on 
gray-wacke.  This  methodical  distribution  of  the  carboniferous  series  is  well  exemplified 
sa  the  coal-basin  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  the  south-west  of  England,  and  has  been  accu- 
rately described  by  Mr.  MusheU 

The  gray-uwcfce  consists  of  highly  inclined  beds  of  slaty  micaceous  sandstone,  which  on 
the  oae  hand  alternates  with  and  passes  into  a  coarse  breccia,  having  grains  as  large  as 
peas ;  on  the  other,  into  a  soft  argillaceous  slate.  The  gray-wacke  stands  bare  on  the 
aorta-eastern  border  of  the  Forest,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  transition 
limestone,  which  extends  from  Stoke  Edith,  near  Hereford,  to  Flaxley  on  the  Severn.  It 
is  traversed  by  a  defile,  through  which  the  road  from  Gloucester  to  Ross  winds.  The 
abruptness  of  this  pass  gives  it  a  wild  and  mountainous  character,  and  affords  the  best  op 
portnnity  of  examining  the  varieties  of  the  rock. 

The  Transition  Hmestone  consists  in  its  lower  beds  of  fine-grained,  tender,  extiemely 
argfllaceous  slate,  known  in  the  district  by  the  name  of  uaJer-tfaie,  in  consequence  of  the 
wet  aofl  that  is  found  wherever  it  appears  at  the  surface.  Calcareous  matter  is  inter 
speraed  in  it  but  sparingly.  Its  upper  beds  consist  of  shale  alternating  with  extensive 
■eds  of  stratified  limestone.  The  lowest  of  the  calcareous  strata  are  thin,  and  alternate 
witli  shale.  On  these  repose  thicker  strata  of  more  compact  limestone,  often  of  a  dull 
Mae  color.  The  beds  are  often  dolomitic,  which  is  indicated  by  straw  yellow  color,  or 
iark  pink  color,  and  by  the  sandy  or  glimmering  aspect  of  the  rock. 

TTse  old  red  sandsUme,  whose  limits  are  so  restricted  in  other  parts  of  England,  here 
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occupies  an  extensive  area.  The  space  which  it  eovers,  its  great  thickness,  its  high  in- 
elination,  the  abrupt  character  of  the  surface  over  which  it  prevails,  and  the  consequent 
display  of  its  strata  in  many  natural  sections,  present,in  this  district  advantages  for  studying 
the  formation,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  South  Britain.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mitchel  Dean,  the  total  thickness  of  this  formation,  interposed  conformably 
between  the  transition  and  mountain  limestone,  is  from  600  to  800  fathoms.  The  old  red 
sandstone  is  characterized  in  its  upper  portion  by  the  presence  of  silicious  conglomerate, 
containing  silicious  pebbles,  which  is  applied  extensively  to  the  fabrication  of  millstones 
near  Monmouth,  and  oo  the  banks  of  the  Wye.  This  sandstone  encircles  the  Forest  with 
a  ring  of  very  elevated  ground,  whose  long  and  lofty  ridges  on  the  eastern  frontier  over- 
hang the  valley  of  the  Severn. 

The  mountain  limutont,  or  carboniferous,  is  distinguished  from  transition  limestone, 
rather  by  its  position  than  by  any  very  wide  difference  in  its  general  character  or  organic 
remains.  According  to  the  measurements  of  Mr.  Mushet,  the  total  thickness  of  the 
mountain  limestone  is  about  120  fathoms.  The  zone  of  limestone  belonging  to  this 
coal-basin,  is  from  a  furlong  to  a  mile  in  breadth  on  the  surface  of  the  pound,  according 
as  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  more  or  less  rapid.  The  angle  of  dip  on  th«  northern  and 
western  border  is  often  no  more  than  10°,  but  on  the  eastern  it.  frequently  amounts  to 
8CP.  The  calcareous  zone  that  defines  the  outer  circle  of  the  basin,  suffers  only  one 
short  interruption,  scarcely  three  miles  in  length,  where  in  consequence  of  a  fault  the 
limestone  disappears,'  and  the  coal-measures  are  seen  in  contact  with  the  old  red 
sandstone. 

Coal  measures. — Their  aggregate  thickness  amounts,  according  to  Mr.  Mushet,  to  about 
500  fathoms.  1.  The  lowest  beds,  which  repose  on  the  mountain  limestone,  are  about  40 
fathoms  thick,  and  consist  here,  as  in  the  Bristol  coal- basin,  of  a  red  silicious  grit,  alter- 
nating with  conglomerate,  used  for  millstones ;  and  with  clay,  occasionally  used  for  ochre. 
2.  These  beds  are  succeeded  by  a  series  about  120  fathoms  thick,  in  which  a  gray  grit- 
stone predominates,  alternating  in  the  lower  part  with  shale,  and  containing  6  seams  of 
coal.  The  grits  are  of  a  fissile  character,  and  are  quarried  extensively  for  Aag-stone, 
ashlers,  and  fire-stone.  3.  A  bed  of  grit,  25  fathoms  thick,  quarried  for  hearth-stone, 
separates  the  preceding  series  from  the  following,  or  the  4th,  which  is  about  115  fathoms 
thick,  and  consists  of  from  12  to  14  seams  of  coal  alternating  with  shale.  5.  To  this 
succeeds  a  straw-colored  sandstone,  nearly  100  fathoms  thick,  forming  a  high  ridge  in  the 
interior  of  the  basin.  It  contains  several  thin  seams  of  coal,  from  6  to  16  inches  in  thick- 
ness. 6.  On  this  reposes  a  series  of  about  12  fathoms  thick,  consisting  of  3  seams  of 
coal  alternating  with  shale.  7.  This  is  covered  with  alternate  beds  of  grit  and  shale, 
whose  aggregate  thickness  is  about  100  fathoms,  occupying  a  tract  in  the  centre  of  the 
basin  about  4  miles  long,  and  2  miles  broad.  The  sandstone  No.  5  is  probably  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Pennant  in  the  preceding  figure. 

The  floor,  or  pavement,  immediately  under  the  coal  beds  is,  almost  without  exception, 
a  grayish  slate-clay,  which,  when  made  into  bricks,  strongly  resists  the  fire.  This  fire- 
clay varies  in  thickness  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  several  fathoms.  Clay-ironstone  is 
often  disseminated  through  the  shale. 

The  most  complete  and  simplest  form  of  a  coal-field  is  the  entire  basin-shape,  which 
we  find  in  some  instances  without  a  dislocation.  A  beautiful  example  of  this  is  to  be  seea 
at  Blairengone,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  immediately  adjoining  the  western  boundary  of 


Clackmannanshire,  as  represented  in  fig.  1062,  where  the  outer  elliptical  line,  marked 
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A,  b,  c,  d,  represents  the  crop,  outburst,  or  basset  edge  of  the  lower  coal,  and  the  inner 
elliptical  line  represents  the  crop  or  basset  edge  of  the  superior  coal.    Fig.  1063  is  the 
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m  of  the  line  ▲  b  5  nod  Jig .  1064  the  transverse  section  of  the  line  c  n. 
lying  coal  strata  partake  of  the  same  form  and  parallelism.  These 
lly  elliptical,  sometimes  nearly  circular,  but  are  often  very  eccentric, 
a  in  length  than  in  breadth ;  and  frequently  one  side  of  the  basin  on 
r  has  a  much  greater  dip  than  the  other,  which  circumstance  throws 
er  part  of  the  basin  concavity  much  nearer  to  the  one  side  than  to  the 
1  view  of  one  entire  basin,  it  is  evident  that  the  dip  of  the  coal  strata 
is  in  opposite  directions,  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  that  all  the  strata 
,  and  meet  the  alluvial  cover  in  every  point  of  the  circumferential  space, 
1  nest  of  common  basins.  The  waving  line  marks  the  river  Devon, 
asin  shape  that  all  the  other  coal-fields  are  formed,  which  are  segments 
d  by  slips,  dikes,  or  dislocations  of  the  strata.  If  the  coals  ( fig.  1062) 
r  two  slips  b  c  and  d  e,  the  slip  b  e  throwing  the  strata  down  to  the  east, 
rowing  them  as  much  up  in  the  same  direction,  the  outcrops  of  the  coals 
the  form  represented  in  fig.  1066  of  which  fig.  1066  is  the  section  in  the 
iOOthe  section  in  the  line  c  d. 

nlty  in  exploring  a  country  in  search  of  coal,  or  one  where  coal-fields 
t,  arises  from  the  great  thickness  of  alluvial  and  other  cover,  which 
lie  outcrop  or  basset  edge  of  the  strata,  called  by  miners  the  rock-head ; 
s,  dikes,  and  dislocations  of  the  strata,  which  so  entirely  change  the 
ings  of  coal-fields,  and  cause  often  great  loss  to  the  mining  adventurer, 
on  the  other  hand  is  beneficial,  by  protecting  the  seams  of  the  strata 
si  waters  and  rains,  which  would  be  apt  to  drown  them,  if  they  were 
se  figures  of  coal-basins,  the  letter  a  indicates  coal, 
ape  of  the  coal-fields  in  Great  Britain  has  been  ascertained  with  sur- 
To  whatever  depth  a  coal-mine  is  drained  of  its  water,  from  that 
,  up  to  the  rise  of  the  water-level  line,  and  each  miner  continues  to  ad* 
working-place,  till  his  seam  of  coal  meets  the  alluvial  cover  of  the 
off  by  a  dislocation  of  the  strata.  In  this  way  the  miner  travels  in  see* 
point  of  his  field,  and  can  portray  its  basin-shape  most  minutely, 
nts  a  horizontal  plan  of  the  Clackmannanshire  coal-field,  as  if  the 
strata  at  the  outcrop  all  around  were  denuded 
of  the  alluvial  cover.  Only  two  of  the  con- 
centric beds,  or  of  their  edges  a,  a,  are  repre 
sented,  to  avoid  perplexity.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  all  the  series  of  at* 
tendant  strata  lie  parallel  to  the  above  lines* 
This  plan  shows  the  Ochill  mountains,  with 
the  north  coal-fields,  of  aa  oblong  elliptical  shape, 
r**the  side  of  the  basin  next  the  mountains  being 
precipitous,  as  if  upheaved  by  the  eruptive 
dip.  trap-rocks ;  while  the  south,  the  east,  and  the 
west  edges  of  the  basin  shelve  out  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  lower  part  of  the  concavity 
or  trough,  as  miners  call  it.  Thus  the  alternate 
beds  of  coal,  shale,  and  sandstone,  all  nearly 
concentric  in  the  north  coal-field,  dip  inwards 
from  all  sides  towards  the  central  area  of  the 
trough.  The  middle  coal-field  of  this  district, 
however,  which  is  formed  by  the  great  north 
•clip,  is  merely  the  segment  of  an  elliptical  basin, 
ip  in  every  direction  to  the  middle  of  the  axis  marked  with  the  letter  x; 
jart  of  the  segment.  The  south  coal-field,  formed  by  the  great  south 
» segment  of  another  elliptical  basin,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  mid- 
fond  the  outcrop  of  the  coals  aod  subordinate  strata  of  the  south  coal- 
lip  of  the  strata  takes  place,  producing  the  mantle-shaped  form  j  whence 
he  Dunmore  field,  in  Stirlingshire,  lie  in  a  direction  contrary  to  those 
eM  of  Clackmannanshire,  o,  are  the  Ochill  mountains, 
ided  to  represent  an  extensive  district  of  country,  containing  a  great 
into  numerous  subordinate  coal-fields  by  these  dislocations.  The  lines 
,  or  faults  j  the  broad  lines  marked  e  denote  dikes ;  the  former  dislocate 
mgc  their  level,  while  dikes  disjoin  the  strata  with  a  wall,  but  do  not 
ieir  elevation.  The  two  parallel  lines  marked  a,  represent  two  seams 
leaved  up  and  down  by  the  faults ;  whereas  the  dikes  are  seen  to  pass 
without  altering  their  relative  position.  In  this  manner,  partial  coal- 
id  over  a  wide  area  of  country,  in  every  direction, 
ion  to  this  general  form  of  the  coal-fields  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  in- 
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rated  basin  shape ;  but  this  is  rare.  A  few  examples  occur  in  some  districts  of  Sag 
land,  and  in  the  county  of  Fife  $  but  even  in  extensive  coal-fields,  this  convex  form  ii 
bnt  a  partial  occurrence,  or  a  deviation  by  local  violence  from  the  ordinary  basts. 
FVg.l060is  an  instance ^of  a  convex  coal-field  exhibited  in  Staffordshire,  at  the  Castle- 
hill,  close  to  the  town  of  Dudley. 
1,  1,  are  limestone  strata;  2,  2,  are  ooaL 
Through  this  hill,  canals  have  beet 
cut,  for  working  the  immense  beds  of 
carboniferous  limestone.  These  occur 
in  the  lower  series  of  the  strata  of 
the  .coal-field,  and  therefore  at  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miles  from  the  Castle- 
hill,  beyond  the  outcrop  of  all  the 
workable  coals  in  the  proper  basis- 
shaped  part  of  the  field;  but  by  this 
apparently  inverted  basin»form,  these 
limestone  beds  are  elevated  far  shore 
the  level  of  the  general  surface  of  the 
country,  and  conseque*  ly  above  the 
level  of  all  the  coals.  We  must  regard 
this  seeming  inversion  as  resulting  froa 
the  approximation  of  two  coal-basins,  sep- 
arated by  the  basset  edges  of  their  ssoua- 
tain  limestone  repository. 

Fig.  1061  is  a  vertical  section  of  the 
Dudley  coal-basin,  the  upper  coal-bed 
of  which  has  the  astonishing  thickness 
of  30  feet ;  and  this  mass  extends  7  mfles 
in  length,  and  4  in  breadth.  Coal-seams 
5  or  6  feet  thick,  are  called  &t»  in  that 
district. 

Fig.  1062  is  a  very  interesting  sectioB 
of  the  main  coal-basin  of  Clackman- 
nanshire, as  given  by  Mr.  Bald  in  the 
Wernerian  Society's  Memoirs,  vol  iii 
Here  we  see  it  broken  into  three  sub- 
ordinate coal-fields,  formed  by  two  great  faults  or  dislocations  of  the  strata;  but 
independently  of  these  fractures  across  the  whole  series,  the  strata  continue  quite 
1061  1064  regular  in  their  respective  alternations,  and  preserve  nearly  unchanged 
their  angle  of  inclination  to  the  horizon.  The  section  shows  the  sooth 
coal-field  dipping  northerly,  till  it  is  cot  across  by  the  great  south  slipx, 
which  dislocates  the  coal  and  the  parallel  strata  to  the  enormous  extent 
of  1230  feet,  by  which  all  the  coals  have  been  thrown  up,  not  simply 
to  the  day,  but  are  not  found  again  till  we  advance  nearly  a  mile  north- 
ward, on  the  line  of  the  dip,  where  the  identical  seams  of  coal,  shale,  fte. 
are  observed  once  more  with  their  regular  inclination.  These  coals  of 
the  middle  area,  dip  regularly  northward  till  interrupted  by  the  great 
north  slip  y,  which  dislocates  the  strata,  and  throws  them  up  700  feet; 
that  is  to  say,  a  line  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  any  one  well-known 
seam,  will  run  700  feet  above  the  line  of  the  same  seam  as  it  emerges 
after  the  middle  slip.  Immediately  adjoining  the  north  slip,  tfie  eoab 
and  coal-field  resume  their  course,  and  dip  regularly  northward,  rai- 
ning through  a  longer  range  than  either  of  the  other  two  members  of 
the  basin,  till  they  arrive  at  the  valley  of  the  Devon,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ochill  mountains,  where  they  form  a  concave  curvature,  or  trough,*,  and 
.__.__,-..  -  ..  ..  thence  rise  rapidly  in  an  almost  vertical  direction  at  6.  Here  the  cosh, 
with  all  their  associate  strata,  assume  conformity  and  parallelism  with  the  face  of  the 
sienitic-greenstone  strata  of  the  Ochill  mountains  c  ,*  being  raised  to  the  high  angle  of  73 
degrees  with  ihe  horizon.    The  coal-seams  thus  upheaved,  are  called  tdgt-nutal*  by  the 


miners. 
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ihle  CO*!- field,  which  has   been  accurately  explored  by  pilling  and 
ih  of  T(»;i  feet,  there  arc  no  fewer  than  H2  beds,  or  distinct  strata  of 

nc,  A.r.,  \flfiuusly   alternating,  an  idea  of  which  may   be  had 

:  MfiS    Among  these  are  24  beds  of  coal,  which    would  con- 

of  A9  feet  4  inches;  the  thinnest  seam  of  coal 

I  esl   J*  feet.     The  strain  of  this  section   contain 

5  varieties  of  sandstone,  ?laie-j.ny.  bitnminous  shale,  indurated  clay,  or 

and  .  Be,     Neithet  trap-rock   nor  limestone  is  frond  in  con- 

*  ith  the  workable  coals ;   not  an  immense  bed  of  greenstone,  named 

-  in  the  western  boundary  of  Clackmannanshire,  under  which 

ar  strata  of  slate-clay,  sandstone,  thin  beds  of  limestone,  and  large  sphe- 

ss*es  of  clay  ironstone,  with  a  mixture  of  lime. 

l  regard  to  slips  in  coal-fields/*  1171  Mr,  Bald,  "  we  find  that  there  is  a 
law  connected  with  them  as  to  the  pbfitiCifi  of  the  dislocated  strata, 
this : — When  a  slip  is  met  with  in  the  course  of  working  the  mines — 
ng  to  it,  the  vertical  line  of  the  slip  or  figure,  it  forms  an  acute  ansle 
line  of  the  pavement  upon  which  the  observer  stands,  we  are  certain 
s-iraia  are  dislocated  downwards  upon  ihe  other  side  of  the  Assure,  On 
rary,  if  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  lines  above  mentioned  is  obtuse,  we 
tin  that  the  strata  are  dislocated  or  thrown  upwards  upon  the  other  side 
Hire*  When  the  angle  is  90°,  or  a  right  angle,  it  is  altogether  uncertain 
the  dislocation  throws  up  or  down  on  the  opposite  tide  of  the  slip, 
ikes  intercept  the  strata,  they  generally  only  separate  the  strata  the 
the  dikCj  without  any  disloeatiti,  either  up  or  down  ;  SO  that  if  a  coal 

hy  a  dike,  it  is  found  ncain  by  running  a  mine  directly  forward, 
ndiftg  to  the  angle  or  inclination  of  the  coal  with  the  horizon," — 

Wjr'i  JUrmoin,  vol.  ill.  p»  133.* 

ne  coal-field,  in  Renfrewshire,  is  both  singular  and  interesting. 

1  rum  of  rock  is  a  mass  of  compact  greenstone  or  trap,  above  100 
ess,  not  at  all  in  a  conformable  position  with  the  coal  strata,  but 
%%  next  there  are  a  few  fathoms  of  soil  sandstone  and  state-clay,  aller- 
md  uncommonly  soft  Beneath  these  beds,  there  are  no  fewer  than  ten 
'cool»  lying  on  each  other,  with  n  few  divisions  of  daik  indo  rated  clay, 
al-scams  have  an  aggregate  thickness  of  no  less  than  100  teer ;  a  mass  of 
fete  matter,  in  the  form  of  con!,  unparalleled  for  its  accumulation  in  *o 
i  space.  The  greater  pari  of  this  field  contains  only  5  beds  of  cual ;  but 
ace  where  the  section  shown  in /g.  1064  is  taken,  these  five  coals  seem  to 
fQ  overlapped  or  made  to  slide  over  each  other  by  violence*  This  strue- 
epr  evented  in  fl%  *  10rj5  which  is  a  section  of  the  Quarrel  ton  coal  in  the 
ie  field,  showing  the  overlapped  coal  and  the  double  coat,  with  the  thick 
recast  one,  overljing  the  con!  field. 
1065 


iver,  *.  Positii,  ^no,  not  ascertained. 

1  or  greenstone,  /.  Strata  in  which  no  toals  have  been  found. 

♦  coal  strata.  f.  The  overlapped  coal. 

1.  h.  The  double  coaL 

iff  to  examine  the  modes  of  working  coal,  1  shall  introduce  here  a  de- 

0  principal  species  of  ihin  mineral. 

—  It  1*  hlnelf,  shining,  compact,  moderately  hard,  but  easily  frnnrihle. 

1  the  mine,  it  comes  out  in  recta neulrir  masses,  of  which  the  smaller 
eaL     The  lamt'lla-  (read  of  the  coal)  are  always  parallel  to  the  bed  or 

Its;  a  fact  1  Is  eencrally  Wilh  this  substance*     There 

1  coal  i  the  g  and  the  cakii  g.    The  latter,  however 

1  may  be,  is  quite  available  for  fuel,  in  eonstqnenee  of  its  aircluttnaring 
federate  heal,  by  the  abundance  of  its  bftOIMfe,  1  his  hjnd  is  the  true 
il,  bstftOfS  it  readily  forms  itself  inin  a  vault  round  the  blast  of  the 
-v ea  for  a  enjiola  In  concentrating  the  heat  on  objects  thrust  into  the 

£  cubical  coals  are  known  by  several  local  names  ;  the  rough  coal  or 
cmi<t  liurt  htsoot  la  it*  tuttmr.  ih*  mallear  conUviffWBT  of  ScoUmnL 
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slod  coal,  from  the  large  masses  in  which  they  may  be  had  and  the  cherry  coaly  from 
the  cheerful  blaze  with  which  they  spontaneously  burn ;  whereas  the  caking  coals,  suck 
as  most  of  the  Newcastle  qualities,  require  to  be  frequently  poked  in  the  grate.  Its  speci- 
fic gravity  varies  from  1*25  to  1*4. 

2.  Slate  or  splint  coal. — This  is  dull-black,  very  compact,  much  harder,  and  mora 
difficultly  frangible  than  the  preceding.  It  is  readily  fissile,  like  slate,  but  powerfully 
resists  the  cross  fracture,  which  is  conchoidal.  Specific  gravity  from  1*26  to  I '40.  la 
working,  »t  separates  in  large  quadrangular  sharp-edged  masses.  It  burns  without 
caking,  produces  much  flame  and  smoke,  unless  judiciously  supplied  with  air,  and  leaves 
frequently  a  considerable  bulk  of  white  ashes.  It  is  the  best  fuel  for  distilleries  and  all 
large  grates,  as  it  makes  an  open  fire,  and  does  not  clog  up  the  bars  with  glassy  scoria. 
I  found  good  splint  coal  of  the  Glasgow  field  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*266,  and  to 
consist  of— carbon,  70-9 ;  hydrogen,  4*3 ;  oxygen,  24-8. 

3.  Cannel  coal. — Color  between  velvet  and  grayish-black;  lustre  resinous;  fracture 
even ;  fragments  trapezoidal ;  hard  as  splint  coal ;  spec.  grav.  1  23  to  1*28.  In  working^ 
it  is  detached  in  four-sided  columnar  masses,  often  breaks  conchoidal,  like  pitch,  kindles 
very  readily,  and  burns  with  a  bright  while  projective  flame,  like  the  wick  of  a  candle, 
whence  its  name.  It  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  coal-field  of  Wigan,  in  Lancashire, 
in  a  bed  4  feet  thick  ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  Clydesdale  coal-field,  of  which 
it  forms  the  lowest  seam  that  is  worked.  It  produces  very  little  dust  in  the  mine,  and 
hardly  soils  the  fingers  with  carbonaceous  matter.  Cannel  coal  from  Woodhall,  near 
Glasgow,  spec.  grav.  1-228,  consists  by  my  analysis  of— carbon,  72*22;  hydrogen,  3-93; 
oxygen,  2105 ;  with  a  little  azote  (about  2-8  in  100  parts.)  This  coal  has  been  found  to 
aiford,  in  the  Scotch  gas-works,  a  very  rich-burning  gas.  The  azote  is  there  converted 
into  ammonia,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  is  distilled  over  into  the  tar-pit. 

4.  Glance  coal. — This  species  has  an  iron-black  color,  with  an  occasional  iridiscence, 
like  that  of  tempered  steel ;  lustre  in  general  splendent,  shining,  and  imperfect  metallic; 
does  not  soil ;  easily  frangible ;  fracture  flat  conchoidal ;  fragments  sharp-edged.  It  bums 
without  flame  or  smell,  except  when  it  is  sulphureous ;  and  it  leaves  a  white-colored 
ash.  It  produces  no  soot,  and  seems,  indeed,  to  be  merely  carbon,  or  coal  deprived  of 
its  volatile  matter  or  bitumen,  and  converted  into  coke  by  subterranean  calcination,  fre- 
quently from  contact  with  whin-dikes.  Glance  coal  abounds  in  Ireland,  under  the  name 
of  Kilkenny  coal ;  in  Scotland  it  is  called  blind  coal,  from  its  burning  without  flame  or 
smoke ;  and  in  Wales,  it  is  the  malting  or  stone  coal.  It  contains  from  90  to  97  per  cent. 
of  carbon.  Specific  gravity  from  1-3  to  1*5 ;  increasing  with  the  proportion  of  earthy  im- 
purities. 

The  dislocations  and  obstructions  found  in  coal-fields,  which  render  the  search  for  coal 
so  difficult,  and  their  mining  so  laborious  and  uncertain,  are  the  following : — 
1.  Dike*.    2.  Slips  or  Faults.    3.  HUchu.    4.  Troubles. 

The  first  three  infer  dislocation  of  the  strata ;  the  fourth  changes  in  the  bed  of  coal  itself. 
1.  A  dike  is  a  wall  of  extraneous  matter,  which  divides  all  the  beds  in  a  coal-field. 
Bikes  extend  not  only  in  one  line  of  bearing  through  coal-fields  for  many  miles,  brat 
run  sometimes  in  different  directions,  and  have  often  irregular  headings,  bat  no  sharp 
angular  turns.  When  from  a  few  feet  to  a  few  fathoms  in  thickness,  they  occur  some- 
times in  numbers  within  a  small  area  of  a  coal  basin,  running  in  various  directions,  and 
even  crossing  each  other.  Fig.  1066  represents  a  ground  plan  of  *  coal-field,  intersected 
1066   „  p  with  greenstone  dikes,      a  b  and  c  h 

are  two  dikes  standing  parallel  to  each 
other ;  s  r  and  o  h  are  cross  or  oblique 
dikes,  which  divide  both  the  coal  strata 
and  the  primary  dikes  a  b  and  c  d. 

2.  Slips  or  faults  run  in  straight  lines 
through  coal-measures,  and  at  every 
angle  of  incidence  .to  each  other. 
Fig.  1067  represents  a  ground  plan  of 
a  coal-field,  with  two  slips  a  b  and  c  d 
in  the  line  of  bearing  of  the  planes  of 
the  strata,  which  throw  them  down  to 
the  outcrop.  This  is  the  simplest  form 
of  a  slip.  Fig.  1068  exhibits  part  of  a 
C  coal-field  intersected  with  slips,  like  a 
cracked  sheet  of  ice.  Here  a  b  is  a 
dike;  while  the  narrow  lines  show 
faults  of  every  kind,  producing  dislo- 
cations varying  in  amount  of  slip  from  a  few  feet  to  a  great  many  fathoms.  The  faults 
at  the  points  a,  a,  a  vanish ;  aad  the  lines  at  c  denote  four  small  partial  slips  called 
hitches. 
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The  effects  Of  slips  and  dikes  on  the  coal  strata  appear  more  prominently  when 
viewed  in  a  vertical  section,  than  in  a  ground  plan,  where  they  seem  to  he  merely  walls, 
veins,  and  lines  of  demarcation.    Fig.  1069  is  a  vertical  section  of  a  coal-field,  from  dip 
cm.       1068         ▲        c  1069 


F     D  B  dip. 

to  rise,  showing  three  strata  of  coal  a,  6,  c.  ai  represents  a  dike  at  right  angles  to  tht 
plane  of  the  coal-beds.  This  rectangular  wall  merely  separates  the  coal-measures, 
affecting  their  line  of  rise;  but  further  to  the  rise,  the  oblique  dike  c  ©  interrupts  the 
coals  «,  b,  c,  and  not  only  disjoins  them,  but  throws  them  and  their  concomitant  strata 
greatly  lower  down  j  but  still,  with  this  depression,  the  strata  retain  their  parallelism 
and  general  slope.  Nearer  to  the  outcrop,  another  dike  e,  f,  interrupts  the  coals  c,  o,  c, 
not  merely  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  planes,  but  throwing  them  moderately  up,  so 
as  to  produce  a  steeper  inclination,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  coals  to  the  compartment  h,  betwixt  the  dikes  c  and  e,  may  lie  nearly  horizontal, 
and  the  effect  of  the  dike  e,  f,  is  then  to  throw  out  the  coals  altogether,  leaving  no 
vestige  of  them  in  the  compartment  k.  "Such,"  says  Mr.  Bald,  from  whom  these 
illustrations  are  borrowed,  "  are  the  most  prominent  changes  in  the  strata,  as  to  their 
line  of  direction,  produced  by  dikes ;  but  of  these  changes  there  are  various  modifica- 
tions,* 

The^effeet  of  slips  on  the  strata  is  also  represented  in  the  vertical  section,  fig.  1070  where 
a,  ft,  c  are  coals  with  their  associated  strata,    a,  b,  is  an  intersecting  slip,  which  throws  all 

the  coals  of  the  first  com- 
partment much  lower,  as  is 
observable    in    the  second, 
No.  2  j  and  from  the  amount 
of  the  slip,  it  brings  in  other 
coal-seams,  marked  1,  2,  8, 
not     in    the    compartment 
No.  1.    c,  d,  is  a  slip  pro- 
ducing a  similar  result,  but 
not  of  the  same  magnitude. 
s,  r  represents  a  slip  across 
jr~j) — b t*e  strata,  reverse  in  direc- 
tion to  the  former ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  throw  up  the  coals,  as  shown  in  the  area 
No.  4.    Such  a  slip  occasionally  brings  into  play  seams  seated  under  those  marked  a,  o,  c, 
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as  seen  at  4,  6, 6 ;  and  it  may  happen 
that  the  coal  marked  4  lies  in  the  pro- 
longation of  a  well-known  seam,  as  c, 
in  the  compartment  No.  3,  when  the 
ease  becomes  puzzling  to  the  miner. 
In  addition  to  the  above  varieties,  a 
number  of  slips  or  hitches  are  often  seen 
near  one  another,  as  in  the  area  marked 
No.  5,  where  the  individual  displace- 
ments are  inconsiderable,  but  the  ag- 
gregate dislocation  may  be  great,  in 
reference  to  the  seams  of  the  6th  compart- 


The  results  of  dikes  and  slips  on  a  hori- 
zontal portion  of  a  field  are  exemplified  in 
fig.  1071.  Where  the  coal-measures  are 
horizontal,  and  the  faults  run  at  a  greater 
angle  than  46*  to  the  line  of  bearing,  they 
are  termed  dip  and  rise  faults,  as  ▲  a,  c  n, 

ET. 

Coal-viewers  or  engineers  regard  the 
dislocations  now  described  as  being  sub- 
ject ia  one  respect  to  a  general  law,  which  may  be  thus  explained :— Let  fig.  1073 
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be  a  portion  of  a  eoal-measure ;  a,  being  the  pavement  and  b  the  roof  of  the  coal-seta 
If,  in  punning  the  stratum  at  c,  a  dike  d  occurs,  standing  at  right  angles  with  tat 
pavement,  they  conclude  that  the  dike  is  merely  a  partition-wall  between  the  beds  by 
its  own  thickness,  leaving  the  coal-seam  uoderanged  on  either  side;  bat  if  a  diker 
forms,  as  at  e,  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  pavement,  they  conclude  that  the  dike  is  not  t 
simple  partition  between  the  strata,  but  has  thrown  op  the  several  seams  into  the  pre. 
dicament  shown  at  o.  Finally,  should  a  dike  u  make  at  i  an  acute  angle  with  the 
pavement,  they  conclude  that  the  dike  has  thrown  down  the  coal-measures  into  the 
position  of  k. 

The  same  important  law  holds  with  slips,  as  I  formerly  stated;  only  when  they  form 
right  angles  with  the  pavement,  the  ease  is  ambiguous ;  that  is,  the  strata  may  be  dido* 
cated  either  upwards  or  downwards. 

Dikes  and  faults  are  denominated  upthrow  or  downthrow,  according  to  the  poskiea 
they  are  met  with  in  working  the  mine.  Thus,  in  fig.  1069  if  the  miner  in  advancing  to 
the  rise,  th*  dike  a,  n  obviously  does  not  change  the  direction ;  but  c,  o  is  a  downtbiow 
dike  of  a  ceiiain  number  of  fathoms  towards  the  rise  of  the  basin,  and  e»  f  is  an  upthrow 
dike  likewise  towards  the  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  dikes  are  met  with  by  the 
miner  in  working  from  the  rise  to  the  dip,  the  names  of  the  above  dikes  would  be  reveisai; 
for  what  is  an  upthrow  in  the  first  case,  becomes  a  downthrow  in  the  second,  rehtfrre  to 
the  mining  operations. 

3.  We  have  seen  that  hitcku  are  small  and  partial  slips,  where  the  dislocation  does  not 
exceed  the  thickness  of  the  coal-seam ;  and  they  are  correctly  enough  called  ttept  by  the 
Fig.  1078  represents  the  operation  of  the  hitcku  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  o,  h,  on  the  eosl- 
1078 


Though  observed  is 
one  or  two  seams  of  a  field,  they 
may  not  appear  in  the  rest,  at  u 
the  case  with  dikes  and  faults. 

4.  TroubU*  in  coal-fields  are  of 
various  kinds. 

1.  Irregular  foyers  of  tmL 
stone,  appearing  in  the  middle  of 
the  coal-seam,  and  gradually 
increasing  in  thickness  till  they 
separate  the  coal  into  two  dis- 
tinct seams,  too  thin  to  continue 
workable. 

2.  Nipt,  occasioned   by  the 
______                                                      gradual  approximation  of  the  roof 

nnd  pavement,  till  not  a  vestige  of  coal  is  left  between  them ;  the  softer  shale  disappear- 
ing also  at  the  same  time.  Figs.  1074  nnd  1075  represent  this  accident,  which  is  forts 
nately  rare ;  the  first  being  a  vertical,  and  the  second  a  horizontal  view. 

3.  Shaken  coal.  It  resembles  the  rubbish  of  an  old  waste,  being  a  confused  heap  of 
coal-dust,  mixed  with  small  pieces  of  cubical  coal,  so  soft  that  it  can  frequently  be  dug 
with  the  spade.  This  shattering  is  analogous  to  that  observed  occasionally  in  the  flint 
nodules  of  the  chalk  formation;  nnd  seems  like  the  effect  of  some  electric  tremor  of  the 
strata. 

In  searching  for  coal  in  any  country,  its  concomitant  rocks  ought  to  be  looked  for, 
especially  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone,  known  by  its  organic  fossils;  (see 
lire's  Geology,  p.  175,  and  corresponding  plate  of  fossils;)  likewise  the  outcrop  of  the 
millstone  grit,  nnd  the  newer  red  sandstone,  among  some  rifts  or  facades  of  which, 
seams  of  coal  may  be  discerned.  But  no  assurance  of  coal  can  be  had  without  boring  or 
pitting. 

Skill  in  boring  judiciously  for  coal,  distinguishes  the  genuine  miner  from  the  empirical 
adventurer,  who,  ignorant  of  the  general  structure  of  coal-basins,  expends  labor,  time, 
and  money  at  random,  and  usually  to  no  purpose ;  missing  the  proper  eoaJ-fieM,  and 
leading  his  employer  to  sink  a  shaft  where  no  productive  seams  can  be  had.  A  skilful 
viewer,  therefore,  should  always  direct  the  boring  operations,  especially  in  an  unexpected 
country. 

The. boring  rods  should  be  made  of  the  best  and  most  tenacious  Swedish  iron;  hi 
area,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  square.  Each  rod  is  usually  3  feet  long,  terminating 
in  n  male  screw  at  one  end,  and  n  female  screw  at  the  other.  The  boriag  chisels  are 
commonly  18  inches  long,  and  from  2  inches  and  n  half  to  3  inches  and  a  quarter  at 
their  cutting  edge,  whifih  must  be  tipped  with  good  steel.  The  chisel  is  screwed  to  an 
intermediate  18-inch  rod,  called  the  double  box-rod,  forming  together  a  rod  3  feet  long. 
There  are,  moreover,  three  short  rods,  a  foot,  18  inches,  and  2  feet  long  each,  which 
may  be  screwed,  as  occasion  requires,  to  the  brace-head;  to  make  the  height  above  the 
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i  of  the  bore  convenient  for  the  hands  of  the  men  in  working  the  rods.  Hence 
the  series  of  rods  becomes  a  scale  of  measurement  for  noting  the  depth  of  the  bore,  and 
keeping  a  journal  of  the  strata  that  are  perforated.  The  brace-head  rod,  also  18  inches 
long,  has  two  large  eyes  or  rings  at  its  top,  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  through 
which  arms  of  wood  are  fixed  for  the  men  to  lift  and  turn  the  rods  by,  in  the  boring 


When  the  bore  is  intended  to  penetrate  but  a  few  fathoms,  the  whole  work  may  be  per- 
formed directly  by  the  hands;  bat  when  the  bore  is  to  be  of  considerable  depth,  a  lofty 
triangle  of  wood  is  set  above  the  bore  hole,  with  a  pulley  depending  at  its  summit  angle, 
lor  conducting  the  rope  to  the  barrel  of  a  windlass  or  wheel  and  axle,  secured  to  the  ground 
with  heavy  stones.  The  loose  end  of  the  rope  is  connected  to  the  rods  by  an  oval  iron 
ring,  called  a  runners  and  by  this  mechanism  they  may  be  raised  and  let  (all  in  the 
boring;  or  the  same  effect  may  be  more  simply  produced  by  substituting  for  the  wheel 
and  axle,  a  number  of  ropes  attached  to  the  rod  rope,  each  of  which  may  be  pulled  by  a 
man,  as  in  raising  the  ram  of  the  pile  engine. 

In  the  Newcastle  coal  district  there  are  professional  master-borers,  who  undertake  to 
search  for  coal;  and  furnish  an  accurate  register  of  the  strata  perforated.  The  average 
price  of  boring  in  England  or  Scotland,  where  no  uncommon  difficulties  occur,  is  six 
•hillings  for  each  of  the  first  five  fathoms,  twice  6  shillings  for  each  of  the  second  five 
fathoms,  thrice  6  shillings  for  each  of  the  third  five  fathoms,  and  so  on;  hence  the  series 


1st  five  fathoms 
21   five  fathoms  - 
3d    five  fathoms 
4th  five  fathoms  - 

20  fathoms  of  bore 


6s.  each 
12s.   — 
18s.  — 
24s.   — • 


£1  10 

3  0 

4  10 
6    0 

£15  0 


Thus  the  price  increases  equably  with  the  depth  and  labor  of  the  bore,  and  the  under- 
taker usually  upholds  bis  rods.  There  are  peculiar  cases,  however,  in  which  the  expense 
greatly  exceeds  the  above  rate. 

The  boring  tools  are  represented  in  the  following  figures : — 
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Fif.  1076. 
h.  The  tofJuad. 
2.  Theeesnmon  rod. 
1.  The  double-box  rod ; 


4.  The 
6.  The  indented  chisel. 

6.  Another  of  the  same. 

7.  The  cross  mouthed 

5.  The  wimble. 

9.  The   sludger,  for 


10.  The 


11.  The  key  for  supporting  the  train  el 
rods  at  the  bore-mouth. 

12.  The  key  for  screwing  together  and 
intermediate  asunder  the  rods. 

13.  The  topit,  or  top-piece. 

14.  The  bechl,  for  catching  the  rod  when 
it  breaks  in  the  bore. 

15.  The  runner,  for  taking  hold  of  the 
topit. 

16.  The  tongued  chisel, 
up  the        17.  The  right-handed  worm  screw. 

18,  The  left-handed     do. 

19.  The  finger  grip  or  catch. 


We  shall  now  explain  the  manner  of  conducting  a  series  of  bores  in  searching  ground 

for  ooaL 

Fig.  1077  represents  a  district  of  country  in  which  a  regular  survey  has  proved 

and  general  distribution  of  coal  strata,  with  a  dip  to  the  south,  as 

In  this  case,  a  convenient  spot  should  be  pitched  upon  in  the  north  part 
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of  the  district,  to  that  the  successive  bores  put  dowa  may  advance  in  the  line  of  tfct 
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lip.  The  first  bore  may  therefore  oe  made  at  No.  1,  to  the  depth  of  sixty  yards,  la 
the  progress  of  this  perforation,  many  diversities  and  alternations  of  strata  will  be 
probably  passed  through,  as  we  see  in  the  sections  of  the  strata ;  each  of  which,  as  to 
quality  and  thickness,  is  noted  in  the  journal,  and  specimens  are  preserved.  This  bore 
is  seen  to  penetrate  the  strata  rf,  c,  6,  a,  without  encountering  any  coal.  Now,  suppose 
that  the  dip  of  the  strata  be  one  yard  in  ten,  the  question  is,  at  what  distance  from  bore 
No.  1,  in  a  south  direction,  will  a  second  bore  of  60  yards  strike  the  first  stratum,  4,  of 
the  preceding  ?  The  rule  obviously  is,  to  multiply  the  depth  of  the  bore  by  the  dip,  that 
is,  60  by  10,  and  the  product,  600,  gives  the  distance  required ;  for,  by  the  rule  of  three, 
if  1  yard  of  depression  corresponds  to  10  in  horizontal  length,  60  yards  of  depression 
will  correspond  to  600  in  length.  Hence  the  bores  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  are  succes- 
sively distributed  as  in  the  figure,  the  spot  where  the  first  is  let  down  being  regarded  as 
the  point  of  level  to  which  the  summits  of  all  the  succeeding  bores  are  referred.  Should 
the  top  of  No.  2  bore  be  10  yards  higher  or  lower  thaa  the  top  of  No.  1,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  this  difference  in  the  operation ;  and  hence  a -surface  level  survey  is  requisite. 
Sometimes  ravines  cut  down  the  strata,  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  them,  when 
they  are  considerable. 

In  No.  2,  a  coal  is  seen  to  occur  near  the  surface,  and  another  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bore ;  the  latter  seam  resting  on  the  first  stratum  d,  that  occurred  in  bore  No.  1 ;  and 
No.  2  perforation  must  be  continued  a  little  farther,  till  it  has  certainly  descended  to  the 
stratum  d.    Thus  these  two  bores  have,  together,  proved  the  beds  to  the  depth  of  120  yards. 

No.  3  bore  being  placed  according  to  the  preceding  rule,  will  pass  through  two  coal- 
seams  near  the  surface,  and  after  reaching  to  nearly  its  depth  of  60  yards,  it  will  touch 
the  stratum  h,  which  is  the  upper  stratum  of  bore  No.  2 ;  but  since  a  seam  of  coal  was 
detected  in  No.  2,  under  the  stratum  ft,  the  proof  is  confirmed  by  running  the  borer  down 
through  that  coal.  The*  field  has  now  been  probed  to  the  depth  of  180  yards.  The 
fourth  bore  is  next  proceeded  with,  till  the  two  coal-seams  met  in  No.  3  have  been  pene- 
trated ;  when  a  depth  of  240  yards  has  been  explored.  Hence  No.  4  bpre  could  not  reach 
the  lower  stratum  a,  unless  it  were  sunk  240  yards. 

The  fifth  bore  (No.  5)  being  sunk  in  like  manner,  a  new  coal-seam  occurs  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  surface ;  but  after  sinking  to  the  depth  at  which  the  coal  at  the  top  of 
the  fourth  bore  was  found,  an  entirely  different  order  of  strata  will  occur.  In  this 
dilemma,  the  bore  should  be  pushed  10  or  20  yards  deeper  than  the  60  yards,  to  ascertain 
the  alternations  of  the  new  range  of  superposition.  It  may  happen  that  no  coals  of  any 
value  shall  be  found,  as  the  figure  indicates,  in  consequence  of  a  slip  or  dislocation  of  the 
strata  at  b,  whiof*  has  thrown  up  all  the  coals  registered  in  the  former  borings,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  strata  6,  a,  of  the  first  bore  present  themselves  immediately  on  perforating 
the  slip,  instead  of  lying  at  the  depth  of  300  yards  (5  X  60),  as  they  would  have  done, 
had  no  dislocation  intervened.  Some  coal-fields,  indeed,  are  so  intersected  with  slips  as 
to  bewilder  the  most  experienced  miner,  which  will  particularly  happen  when  a  lower 
coal  is  thrown  upon  one  side  of  a  slip,  directly  opposite  to  an  upper  coal  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  it ;  so  that  if  the  two  seams  be  of  the  same  thickness,  erroneous  conclusions 
are  almost  inevitable. 

When  a  line  of  bores  is  to  be  conducted  from  the  dip  of  the  strata  towards  their  out- 
crop, they  should  be  placed  a  few  yards  nearer  each  other  than  the  rule  prescribes,  lest 
the  strata  last  passed  through  be  overstepped,  so  that  they  may  disappear  from  the  regis- 
ter, and  a  valuable  coal-seam  may  thereby  escape  notice.  In  fact,  each  suceessife  bore 
should  be  so  set  down,  that  the  first  of  the  strata  perforated  should  be  the  last  passed 
through  in  the  preceding  bore ;  as  is  exemplified  by  viewing  the  bores  in  the  retrograde 
direction,  Nos.  4,  3,  and  2.  But  if  the  bore  No.  2  had  gone  no  deeper  than  /,  and  the 
bore  No.  1  had  been  as  represented,  then  the  stratum  e,  with  its  immediately  subjacent 
eoul,  would  have  been  overstepped,  since  none  of  the  bores  would  have  touched  it ;  and 
they  would  have  remained  unnoticed  in  the  journal,  and  unknown. 

When  the  line  of  dip,  and  consequently  the  line  of  hearing  which  is  at  right  angles  to 
It,  are  unknown,  they  are  sought  for  by  making  three  bores  in  the  following  position. 
—Let  Jig.  r078be  a  hotkontal  diagram,  in  which  the  place  of  a  bore,  No.  1,  * 
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shown,  which  reaches  a  coal-seam  at  the  depth  of  60  yards;  bore  No.  2  nay  be  : 
at  a,  300  yards  from'  the  former ;  and  bore  No.  3  at  c,  equidistant  from  Nos.  1  and  2, 

so  that  the  bores  are  sank  at  the  three  angles  of  an 
B  equilateral  triangle.  If  the  coal  occur  in  No.  2  at  the 
depth  of  30  yards,  and  in  No.  3  of  44  yards,  it  is 
manifest  that  none  of  the  lines  a  b,  b  c,  or  c  a,  is  in 
the  line  of  level,  which  for  short  distances  may  be 
taken  for  the  line  of  bearing,  with  coal-seams  of  mo- 
derate dip.  Bat  since  No.  1  is  the  deepest  of  the 
three  bores,  and  No.  3  next  in  depth,  the  line  a  c 
joining  them  must  be  nearer  the  line  of  level  than 
either  of  the  lines  abotbc.  The  question  is,  there- 
fore, at  what  distant**  on  the  prolonged  line  a  c  is  the 
point  for  sinking  a  bore  which  would  reach  the  coal 
at  the  same  depth  as  No.  1,  namely,  50  yards.  This  problem  is  solved  by  the  following 
rule  of  proportion :  as  14  yards  (the  difference  of  depth  between  bores  2  and  3)  is  to  300 
yards  (the  distance  between  them),  so  is  20  (the  difference  of  depth  betwixt  1  and  2)  to 
a  fourth  proportion,  or  x  =  428  yards,  1  mot,  and  8  inches.  Now,  this  distance,  measured 
from  No.  2,  reaches  to  the  point  d  on  the  prolonged  line  b  c,  under  which  point  d  the 
coal  will  be  found  at  a  depth  of  60  yards,  the  same  as  under  a.  Hence  the  line  a  d  is 
the  true  level  line  of  the  coal-field ;  and  a  line  a  r  g,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  it,  is  the 
true  dip-line  of  the  plane  which  leads  to  the  outcrop.  In  the  present  example  the  dip  is 
1  yard  in  14) ;  or  1  in  14),  to  adopt  the  judicious  language  of  the  miner ;  or  the  sine  is 
I  to  a  radius  of  14),  measured  along  the  line  from  b  to  r.  By  this  theorem  for  finding 
the  lines  of  dip  and  level,  the  most  eligible  spot  in  a  coal-field  for  sinking  a  shaft  may  be 


9uppose  the  distance  from  b  to  o  in  the  line  of  dip  to  be  466  yards ;  then,  since  every 
14f  gives  a  yard  of  depression,  466  will  give  30  yards,  which  added  to  30  yards,  the 
depth  of  the  bore  at  b,  will  make  60  yards  for  the  depth  of  the  same  coal-seam  at  o. 
Since  any  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  level  ad  is  the  line  of  dip,  so  any 
line  drawn  parallel  to  a  d  is  a  level  line.  Hence,  if  from  c  the  line  c  s  be  drawn  paral- 
lel to  d  a,  the  coal-seam  at  the  points  x  and  c  will  be  found  in  the  same  horizontal  plane, 
or  44  yards  beneath  the  surface  level,  over  these  two  points.  The  point  a  level  with  c 
may  also  be  found  by  this  proportion :  as  20  yards  (the  difference  in  depth  of  the  bores 
under  b  and  a)  is  to  300  yards  (the  distance  between  them),  so  is  14  yards  (the  difference 
of  depth  under  b  and  c)  to  210  yards,  or  the  distance  from  b  to  x. 

As  boring  for  coal  is  necessarily  carried  on  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
as  coal-seams  lie  at  every  angle  of  inclination  to  it,  the  thickness  of  the  seam  as  given 
obliquely  by  the  borer,  is  always  greater  than  the  direct  thickness  of  the  coal;  and  hence 
the  length  of  that  line  must  be  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  dip,  in  order  to 
find  the  true  power  of  the  seam. 

Of  fitting  or  winning  a  coalfidd.— In  sinking  a  shaft  for  working  coal,  the  great 
obstacle  to  be  encountered  is  water,  particularly  in  the  first  opening  of  a  field,  which 
proceeds  from  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  country;  for  every  coal-stratum,  however  deep 
it  may  lie  in  one  part  of  the  basin,  always  rises  till  it  meets  the  alluvial  cover,  or  crops 
out,  unless  it  be  met  by  a  slip  or  dike.  When  the  basset-edge  of  the  strata  is  covered 
with  gravel  or  sand,  any  body  or  stream  of  water  will  readily  percolate  downwards 
through  it,  and  fill  up  the  porous  interstices  between  the  coal-measures,  till  arrested  by 
the  face  of  a  slip,  which  acts  as  a  valve  or  flood-gate,  and  confines  the  water  to  One  com- 
partment of  the  basin,  which  may,  however,  be  of  considerable  area,  and  require  a  great 
power  of  drainage* 

In  reference  to  water,  coal-fields  are  divided  into  two  kinds  t  1.  level  free  coal  j  4. 
coal  not  level  free.  In  the  practice  of  mining,  if  a  coal-field,  or  portion  of  it,  is  so  situated 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  that  a  level  can  be  carried  from  that  plane  till  it  intersects 
the  coal,  all  the  coal  above  the  plane  of  intersection  is  said  to  be  level  free;  but  if 
a  coal-field,  though  placed  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  cannot,  on  account  of  the 
expense,  be  drained  by  a  level  or  gallery,  but  by  mechanical  power,  such  a  coal-field  is 
•aid  to  be  not  level  free. 

Besides  these  general  levels  of  drainage,  there  are  subsidiary  levels,  called  off-takes  or 
uVifts,  which  discharge  the  water  of  a  mine,  not  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  but  at  some  depth 
beneath  the  surface,  where,  from  the  form  of  the  country,  it  may  be  run  off  level  free. 
Fran  20  to  30  fathoms  offtake  is  an  object  of  considerable  economy  in  pumping ;  but 
even  less  is  often  had  recourse  to  f  and  when  judiciously  contrived,  may  serve  to  inter- 
cept snueh  of  the  crop  water,  and  prevent  it  from  getting  down  to  the  dip  part  of  the 
coal,  where  H  would  become  a  heavy  load  on  a  hydraulic  engine. 

Day  levels  were  an  object  of  primary  importance  with  the  early  miners,  who  had 
not  fee  gigantic  pumping  power  of  the  steam-engine  at  their  command.  Levels  ought  to 
be  no  less  than  4  feet  wide,  and  from  6  feet  and  a  half  to  6  feet  high;  which  is  large 
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enough  for  carrying  off  water,  and  admitting  workmen  to  make  repairs  and  clear  out 
depositions.  When  a  day-level,  however,  is  to  serve  the  doable  purpose  of  drainage 
and  an  outlet  for  coals,  it  should  be  nearly  5  feet  wide,  and  have  its  bottom  gutter 
covered  over.  In  other  instances  a  level  not  only  carries  off  the  water  from  the  col- 
liery, but  is  converted  into  a  canal  for  bearing  boats  loaded  with  coals  for  the  market. 
Some  subterranean  canals  are  nine  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet  high,  with  5  feet  depth  of 
water. 

If  in  the  progress  of  driving  a  level,  workable  coals  are  intersected  before  reaching 
the  seam  which  is  the  main  object  of  the  mining  adventure,  an  air-pit  may  be  sunk,  of 
such  dimension  as  to  serve  for  raising  the  coals.  These  air-pits  do  not  in  general 
exceed  7  feet  in  diameter;  and  they  ought  to  be  always  cylindrical.  Fig.  1079 
represents  a  coal-field  where  the  winning  is  made  by  a  day-level;  a  is  the  mouth 
of  the  gallery  on  a  level  with  the  sea ;  b,  c,  d,  t  are  intersected  coal-seams,  to  be 
drained  by  the  gallery.  But  the  coals  beneath  this  level  must  obviously  be  drained  by 
pumping,    a  represents  a  coal-pit  sunk  on  the  coal  eg  and  if  the  gallery  be  .pushed 


forward,  the  coal-seams  /,  g,  and  any  others  which  lie  in  that,  direction,  will  also  be 
drained,  and  then  worked  by  the  pit  a.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  day- 
levels,  is  presented  by  quicksands  in  the  alluvial  cover,  near  the  entrance  of  the  gallery. 
The  best  expedient  to  be  adopted  amid  this  difficulty  is  the  following: — Fig.  1080 
represents  the  strata  of  a  coal-field  a,  with  the  alluvial  earth  a,  6,  containing 
the  bed  of  quicksand  6.  The  lower  part,  from  which  the  gallery  is  required  to  be 
carried,  is  shown  by  the  line  b  d.  But  the  quicksand  makes  it  impossible  to  push 
forward  this  day-level  directly.  The  pit  b  c  must  therefore  he  sunk  through  the  quick- 
sand by  means  of  tubbing  (to  be  presently  described),  and  when  the  pit  has  descended  a 
few  yards  into  the  rock,  the  gallery  or  drift  may  then  be  pushed  forward  to  the  point  d, 
when  the  shaft  s  d  is  put  down,  after  it  has  been  ascertained  by  boring  that  the  rock- 
head  or  bottom  of  the  quicksand  at  f  is  a  few  yards  higher  than  the  mouth  of  the  small 
pit  b.  During  this  operation,  all  the  water  and  mine-stuff  are  drawn  off  by  the  pit  b  ; 
but  whenever  the  shaft  x  d  is  brought  into  communication  with  the  gallery,  the  water 
is  allowed  to  fill  it  from  c  to  d,  and  rise  up  both  shafts  till  it  overflows  at  the  orifice  b. 
From  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  deep  shaft  at  o,  a  gallery  is  begun  of  the  common 
dimensions,  and  pushed  onwards  till  the  coal  sought  after  is  intersected.  In  this  way  no 
drainage  level  is  lost.  This  kind  of  drainage  gallery,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  syphon, 
is  called  a  drowned  or  a  blind  level. 

When  a  coal-basin  is  so  situated  that  it  cannot  be  rendered  level  free,  the  winning 
must  be  made  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  engines  at  present  employed  in  the  drainage 
of  coal-mines  are : — 

1.  The  water-wheel,  and  water-pressure  engine. 

2.  The  atmospheric  steam-engine  of  Newcomen. 

3.  The  steam-engine,  both  atmospheric  and  double  stroke,  of  Watt. 

4.  The  expansion  steam-engine  of  Woolf. 

5.  The  high-pressure  steam-engine  without  a  condenser. 

The  depth  at  which  the  coal  is  to  be  won,  or  to  be  drained  of  moisture,  regulates  the 
power  of  the  engine  to  be  applied,  taking  into  account  the  probable  quantity  of  water 
which  may  be  found,  a  circumstance  which  governs  the  diameter  of  the  working  barrels 
of  the  pumps.  Experience  has  proved,  that  in  opening  collieries,  even  in  new  fields, 
the  water  may  generally  be  drawn  off  by  pumps  of  from  10  to  15  inches  diameter; 
excepting  where  the  strata  are  connected  with  rivers,  sand-beds  filled  with  water,  or 
marsh-lands.  As  feeders  of  water  from  rivers  or  sand-beds  may  bo  hindered  from 
descending  coal-pits,  the  growth  proceeding  from  these  sources  need  not  be  taken  into 
account ;  and  it  is  observed,  in  sinking  shafts,  that  though  the  influx  which  cannot  be 
cut  off  from  the  mine,  may  be  at  first  very  great,  even  beyond  the  power  of  the  engine 
for  a  little  while,  yet  as  this  excessive  flow  of  water  is  frequently  derived  from  the 
drainage  of  fissures,  it  eventually  becomes  manageable.  An  engine  working  the  pumps 
for  8  or  10  hours  out  of  the  24,  is  reckoned  adequate  to  the  winning  of  a  new  col- 
liery, which  reaps  no  advantage  from  neighboring  hydraulic  powers.  In  the  course 
of  years,  however,  many  water-logged  fissures  come  to  be  eut  by  the  workings,  and  the 
coal-seams  get  excavated  towards  the  outcrop,  so  that  a  constant  increase  of  water 
ensues,  and  thus  a  colliery  which  has  been  long  in  operation,  frequently  becomes  heavily 
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loaded  with  water,  and  require*  the  action  of  its  hydraulic  machinery  both  night  and 
day.  * 

Of  Engine  Pits.— In  every  winning  of  coal,  the  shape  of  the  engine-pit  deserves 
much  consideration.  For  shafts  of  moderate  depth,  many  forms  are  in  use ;  as  Circular, 
oral,  square,  octagonal,  oblong  rectangular,  and  oblong  elliptical.  In  pits  of  inconsider- 
able depth,  and  where  the  earthy  cover  is  firm  and  dry,  any  shape  deemed  most 
convenient  may  be  preferred;  but  in  all  deep  shafts,  no  shape  but  the  circular  should 
be  admitted.  Indeed,  when  a  water-run  requires  to  be  stopped  by  tubbing  or  cribbing, 
the  circular  is  the  only  shape  which  presents  a  uniform  resistance  in  ever)*  point  to  the 
equable  circumambient  pressure.  The  elliptical  form  is  the  next  best,  when  it  deviates 
link  from i  the  circle;  but  even  it  has  almost  always  given  way  to  a  considerable 
pressure  of  water.  The  circular  shape  has  the  advantage,  moreover,  of  strengthening 
the  shaft  walls,  and  is  less  likely  to  suffer  injury  than  other  figures,  should  any  failure 
of  the  pillars  left  in  working  out  the  coal  cause  the  shaft  to  be  shaken  by  subsidence 
of  the  strata.  The  smallest  engine-pit  should  be  ten  feet  in  diameter,  to  admit  of  the 
188$  lOSt  1081        pumps  being  placed  in  the  lesser  segment,  and  the 

coals  to  be  raised  in  the  larger  one,  as  shown  in 
fig.  1801  which  is  called  a  double  pit.  If  much  work 
is  contemplated  in  drawing  coals,  particularly  if  their 
masses  be  large,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  make 
the  pit  more  than  10  feet  wide.  When  the  area  of  a 
shaft  is  to  be  divided  into  three  compartments,  one  for  the  engine  pumps,  and  two  for 
raising  coal?,  as  in  fig.  1082  which  is  denominated  a  triple  pit,  it  should  be  12  feet  in  di- 
ameter. If  it  is  to  be  divided  into  four  compartments,  and  made  a  quadrant  shaft,  as  in 
Jig.  1083  with  one  space  for  the  pumps,  and  three  for  ventilation  and  coal  drawing,  the 
total  circle  should  be  15  feet  in  diameter.  These  dimensions  are,  however,  governed  by 
local  circumstances,  and  by  the  proposed  daily  discharge  of  coals. 

The  shaft,  as  it  passes  through  the  earthy  cover,  should  be  securely  faced  with  masonry 
of  jointed  ashler,  having  its  joints  accurately  bevelled  to  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Speci- 
fic directions  for  building  the  successive  masses  of  masonry,  on  a  series  of  rings  or 
cribs  of  oak  or  elm,  are  given  by  Mr.  Bald,  article  Minx,  Brewster's  Encyclopedia, 
a.  336. 

When  the  alluvial  cover  is  a  soft  mud,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  operation  of 
tubbing.  A  circular  tub,  of  the  requisite  diameter,  is  made  of  planks  from  2  to  3 
inches  thick,  with  the  joints  bevelled  by  the  radius  of  the  shaft,  inside  of  which  are  cribs 
of  hard  wood,  placed  from  2  to  4  feet  asunder,  as  circumstances  may  require.  These 
cribs  are  constructed  of  the  best  heart  of  oak,  sawn  out  of  the  natural  curvature  of  the 
wood,  adapted  to  the  radius,  in  segments  from  4  to  6  feet  long,  from  8  to  10  inches  in 
the  bed,  and  5  or  6  inches  thick.  The  length  of  the  tub  is  from  9  to  12  feet,  if  the 
layer  of  mud  have  that  thickness ;  but  a  succession  of  such  tubs  must  be  set  on  each 
other,  provided  the  body  of  mud  be  thicker.  The  first  tub  must  have  its  lower  edge 
thinned  all  round,  and*  shod  with  sharp  iron.  If  the  pit  be  previously  secured  to  a 
certain  depth,  the  tub  is  made  to  pass  within  the  cradling,  and  is  lowered  down  with 
tackles  till  it  rests  fair  among  the  soft  alluvium.  It  is  then  loaded  with  iron  weights  at 
tap,  to  cause  it  to  sink  down  progressively  as  the  mud  is  removed  from  its  interior. 
~  1  a  single  tub  not  reach  the  solid  rock  (sandstone  or  basalt),  then  another  of  like 
1084  construction  is  set  on,  and  the  gravitating  force  is 

transferred  to  the  top.  jFtg.  1084  represents  a  bed 
of  quicksand  resting  on  a  bed  of  impervious  clay, 
that  immediately  covers  the  rock,  a  is  the  finished 
shaft;  a  a,  the  quicksand;  b  6,  the  excavation 
necessarily  sloping  much  outwards;  c  c,  the  lining 
of  masonry;    d   d,  the  moating    or  puddle  of 

clay,  hard    rammed  in  behind  the  stone-work, 

to  render  the  latter  water-tight.  In  this  case,  the  quicksand,  being  thin  in  body, 
*""-!  been  kept  under  for  a  short  period,  by  the  hands  of  many  men  scooping  it  rapidly 
By  as  it  filled  in.  But  the  most  effectual  method  of  passing  through  beds  of  quick- 
d,  is  by  means  of  cast-iron  cylinders ;  called,  therefore,  cast-iron  tubbing.  When 
the  pit  has  a  small  diameter,  these  tubs  are  made  about  4  feet  high,  with  strong  flanges, 
and  bolt  holes  inside  of  the  cylinder,  and  a  counterfort  ring  at  the  neck  of  the  flange, 
with  brackets ;  the  first  tub,  however,  has  no  flange  at  its  lower  edge,  but  is  rounded 
to  facilitate  its  descent  through  the  mud.  Should  the  pit  be  of  large  diameter,  then  the 
cylinders  must  be  cast  in  segments  of  3,  4,  or  more  pieces,  joined  together  with  inside 
vertical  flanges,  well  jointed  with  oakum  and  white  lead.  When  the  sand-bed  is 
thick,  eighty  feet,  for  instance,  it  is  customary  to  divide  that  length  into  three  sets  of 
cylinders,  each  thirty  feet  long,  and  so  sized  as  to  slide  within  each  other,  like  the  eye 
tabes  of  a  telescope.  These  cylinders  are  pressed  down  by  heavy  weights,  taking  care  to 
Vos*  H.  8F 
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keep  the  lower  part  always  farther  down  than  the  top  of  the  quicksand,  where  the  men 
are  at  work  with  their  shovels,  and  where  the  bottom  of  the  pumps  hangs  for  withdraw. 
ing  the  surface  water.  This  is  an  improvement  adopted  of  late  years  in  the  Newcastle 
district  with  remarkable  success. 

The  engine  pit  being  secured,  the  process  of  sinking  through  the  rock  is  ready  to  be 
commenced,  as  soon  as  the  divisions  of  the  pit  formed  of  carpentry,  called  brattices, 
are  made.  In  common  practice,  and  where  great  tightness  of  jointing  is  not  required,  for 
ventilating  inflammable  air,  bars  of  wood,  called  buntons,  about  6  inches  thick,  and  9 
deep,  are  fixed  in  a  horizontal  position  across  the  pit,  at  distances  from  each  other  of  10, 
20,  or  30  feet,  according  to  circumstances.  Being  all  ranged  in  the  same  vertical  plane, 
deals  an  inch  and  a  hajf  thick  are  nailed  to  them,  with  their  joints  perfectly  close ;  one 
half  of  the  breadth  of  a  bunton  being  covered  by  the  ends  of  the  deals.  In  deep  pits, 
where  the  ventilation  is  to  be  conducted  through  the  brattice,  the  side  of  the  buntons  next 
the  pumps  is  covered  with  deals  in  the  same  way,  and  the  joints  are  rendered  secure  by 
being  calked  with  oakum.  Fillets  of  wood  are  also  fixed  all  the  way  down  on  each  side 
of  the  brattice,  constituting  what  is  called  a  double  pit. 

When  a  shah  is  to  have  3  compartments,  it  requires  more  care  to  form  the  brattice, 
as  none  of  the  buntons  stretch  across  the  whole  space,  but  merely  meet  near  the  middle, 
and  join  at  certain  angles  with  each  other.  As  the  buntons  must  therefore  sustain  each 
other,  on  the  principle  of  the  arch,  they  are  not  laid  in  a  horizontal  plane,  but  have  a 
rise  from  the  sides  towards  the  place  of  junction  of  8  or  9  inches,  and  are  bound 
together  by  a  three-tongued  iron  strap.  Fillets  of  wood  are  carried  down  the  whole 
depth,  not  merely  at  the  joinings  of  the  brattice  with  the  sides  of  the  pit,  but  also  at 
their  central  place  of  union  ;  while  wooden  pillars  connect  the  centre  of  each  set  of  bun- 
tons with  those  above  and  below.  Thus  the  carpentry  work  acquires  sufficient  strength 
and  stiffness. 

In  quadrant  shafts  the  buntons  cross  each  other  towards  the  middle  of  the  pit,  and 
are  generally  let  into  each  other  about  an  inch,  instead  of  being  half-checked.  Fig.  108 1 
is  a  double  shaft:  a,  the  pump  pit;  b,  the  pit  for  raising  coal.  Fig.  1082 is  a  triple 
shaft;  in  which  a  is  the  pump  compartment ;  b  and  c  are  coal-pits.  Fig.  1083 is  a  quad- 
rant shaft :  a,  the  pump  pit ;  b,  pit  of  ventilation  or  upcast  for  the  smoke ;  c  and  d,  pits 
for  raising  coals. 

A  depth  of  75  fathoms  is  fully  the  average  of  engine  pits  in  Great  Britain.  In 
practice,  it  embraces  three  sets  of  pumps.  Whenever  the  shaft  is  sunk  so  low  that  the 
engine  is  needed  to  remove  the  water,  the  first  set  of  pumps  may  be  let  down  by  the 
method  represented  in  fig.  1085 ;  where  a  is  the  pump  $  a,  a\  strong  ears  through  which 
*  1085  -r  P*88  tAe  tron  roa<s  connected  with  the  spears  6  6;  c  c  are  the  lashings ; 
d,  the  hoggar  pump;  e,  the  hoggar;//,  the  tackles;  g  g,  the  single 
pulleys ;  h  a,  the  tackle  fold  leading  to  the  capstans ;  and  i,  the  pump- 
spears.  By  this  mechanical  arrangement  the  pumps  are  sunk  in  the  most 
gradual  manner,  and  of  their  own  accord,  so  to  speak,  as  the  pit  descends. 
To  the  arms  of  the  capstans,  sledges  are  fastened,  with  ropes  or  chains ; 
these  sledges  are  loaded  with  weights,  as  counterpoises  to  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  pumps,  and  when  additional  pumps  are  joined  in,  more 
weight  is  laid  on  the  sledges.  As  the  sinking  set  of  pumps  is  constantly 
descending,  and  the  point  for  the  delivery  of  the  water  above  always  vary- 
ing, a  pipe  of  equal  diameter  with  the  pumps,  and  about  1 1  feet  long,  but 
much  lighter  in  the  metal,  is  attached  to  e,  and  is  terminated  by  a  hose  of 
leather,  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the  cistern  where  the  water  is  deliv- 
ered. This  is  called  the  hoggar-pipe.  In  sinking,  a  vast  quantity  of  air 
enters  with  the  water,  at  every  stroke  of  the  engine ;  and  therefore  the  lift- 
ing stroke  should  be  very  slow,  and  a  momentary  stop  should  take  place 
before  the  returning  stroke,  to  suffer  all  the  air  to  escape.  As  the  working 
barrels  are  generally  9  or  10  feet  long,  and  the  full  stroke  of  the  engine 
from  7  to  8  feet,  when  at  regular  work,  it  is  customary  to  diminish  the 
length  of  stroke,  in  sinking,  to  about  6  feet ;  because,  while  the  pumps  are 
constantly  getting  lower,  the  bucket  in  the  working  barrel  has  its  working 
range  progressively  higher. 

The  usual  length  for  a  set  of  pumps,  is  from  25  to  30  fathoms.  When- 
ever this  depth  is  arrived  at  by  the  first  set,  preparations  are  made  for 
fixing  firmly  the  upper  pit-cistern,  into  which  the  upper  set  of  pomps  is  to 
be  placed,  and  the  water  of  the  second  set  is  to  be  thrown.  If  a  strong  bed  of  sandstone 
occurs,  a  scarcement  of  it  is  left  projecting  about  3  feet  into  the  shaft,  which  is  formed  in 
the  course  of  sinking  into  a  strong  chin  or  bracket,  to  sustain  that  part  of  the  cistern  in 
which  the  superior  set  of  pumps  stands.  A  few  feet  beneath  this  scarcement  the  shaft 
resumes  its  usual  shape. 
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Bet  although  from  20  to  30  fathoms  be  the  common  length  of  a  pump-lift,  it  some- 

times  becomes  necessary  to  make  it  moch  longer,  when  no  place  can  be  found  in  the 

1086      shaft  for  lodging  a  cistern,  on  account  of  the  tubbing.    Hence  a  pump-lift  has 

Ubeen  occasionally  extended  to  70  fathoms ;  which  requires  extraordinary  strength 
of  materials.  The  best  plan  for  collaring  the  pumps  in  the  pit,  and  keeping 
them  steady  in  a  perpendicular  line,  is  to  fix  a  strong  bun  ton  of  timber  under 
the  joints  of  each  pipe ;  and  to  attach  the  pipes  firmly  to  these  buntons  by  an 
iron  collar,  with  screws  and  nuts,  as  represented  in  fi%,  1086. 
The  water  obtained  in  sinking  through  the  successive  strata  is,  in  ordinary  cases, 
eondueted  down  the  walls  of  the  shaft ;  and  if  the  strata  are  compact,  a  spiral  groove  is 
cut  down  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  when  it  can  hold  no  more,  the  water  is  drawn  off  in 
a  spout  to  the  nearest  pump-cistern ;  or  a  perpendicular  groove  is  cot  in  the  side  of  the 
shaft,  and  a  square  box-pipe  either  sunk  in  it,  flash  with  the  sides  of  the  pit,  or  it  is 
covered  with  deal  boards  well  fitted  over' the  cavity.  Similar  spiral  rings  are  formed 
m  succession  downwards,  which  collect  the  trickling  streams,  and  conduct  them  into  the 
nearest  cistern ;  or  rings,  made  of  wood  or  east  iron,  are  inserted  flush  with  the  sides  of 
the  pipe;  and  the  water -is  led  from  one  ring  to  another,  through  perpendicular  pipes, 
until  the  undermost  ring  \5  full,  when  it  delivers  its  water  into  the  nearest  pump-cistern. 
Keeping  the  shaft  dry  is  very  important  to  the  comfort  of  the  miners,  and  the  durability 
of  the  work.  • 

When  an  engine  shaft  happens  to  pass  through  a  great  many  beds  of  coal,  a  gallery 
a  lew  yards  long  is  driven  into  each  coal-seam,  and  a  bore  then  put  down  from  one  coal 
to  another,  so  that  the  water  of  each  may  pass  down  through  these  bores  to  the  pomp- 


While  a  deep  pit  is  sinking,  a  register  is  kept  of  every  part  of  the  excavations,  and 
each  feeder  of  water  is  measured  dally,  to  ascertain  its  rate  of  discharge,  and  whether  it 
increases  or  abates.  The  mode  of  measurement,  is  by  noting  the  time,  with  a  seconds 
watch,  in  which  a  cistern  of  40  or  60  gallons  gets  filled.  There  are  three  modes  of 
keeping  back  or  stopping  up  these  feeders ,  by  plank  tubbing ;  iron  tubbing ;  and  by 
oak  cribs.    Let  fig.  1087  represent  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  through  a  variety  of  strata, 

having  a  top  cover  of  sand,  with  much  water 
resting  on  the  rock  summit.  Each  plane  of  the 
Coal-measure  rises  in  a  certain  direction  till  it 
meets  the  alluvial  cover.  Hence,  the  pressure  of 
the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  tubbing  that  rests  • 
on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  is  as  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  superficial  alluvium ;  and  if  a  stratum 
•  aflfords  a  great  body  of  water,  while  the  superjacent  stratum  6,  and  the  subjacent  c,  are 
impervious  to  water ;  if  the  porous  bed  a  be  12  feet  thick,  while  no  water  occurs  in  the 
strata  passed  through  from  the  rock  head,  until  that  depth  (supposed  to  be  60  fathoms 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  cover) ;  in  this  case,  the  tubbing  or  cribbing  mus  ' 
sustain  the  sum  of  the  two  water  pressures,  or  €2  fathoms ;  since  the  stratum  a  meets  the 
alluvial  cover  at  d,  the  fountain  head  of  all  the  water  that  occurs  in  sinking.  Thus  we 
perceive,  that  though  no  water-feeder  of  any  magnitude  should  present  itself  till  the  shaft 
had  been  sunk  100  fathoms ;  if  this  water  required  to  be  stopped  up  or  tubbed  off  through 
the  breadth  of  a  stratum  only  3  feet  thick,  the  tubbing  floodgate  would  need  to  have  a 
strength  to  resist  100  fathoms  of  water-pressure.  For  though  the  water  at  first  oozes 
merely  fn  discontinooui  particles  through  the  open  pores  of  the  sands  and  sandstones, 
yet  it  soon  fills  them  up,  like  a  r: triad  of  tubes,  which  transfer  to  the  bottom  the  total 
weight  of  the  hydrostatic  column  of  100  fathoms ;  and  experience  shows,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  that  whatever  water  occurs  in  coal-pits  or  in  mines,  generally  speaking. 
proceeds  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Hence,  if  the  cover  be  an  impervious  bed  of 
ctey,  very  little  water  will  be  met  with  among  the  strata,  in  comparison  of  what  would  be 
found  under  sand. 

When  several  fathoms  of  the  strata  must  be  tubbed,  in  order  to  stop  up  the  water- 
flour,  the  shaft  must  be  widened  regularly  to  admit  the  kind  of  tubbing  that  is  to  be 
hwoerted;  the  greatest  width  being  needed  for  plank-tubbmg,  and  the  least  for  iron-^ 
tubbing,    fig.  1088  represents  a  shaft  excavated  for  plank-tubbing,  where  a,  a,  a  are  the 
1088  impervious  strata,  6,  b  the  porous  beds  waterlogged,  and  c,  c  the  bottom 

§M    of  the  excavation,  made  level  and  perfectly  smooth  with  mason-chisels. 
H    The  same  precautions  are  taken  in  working  off  the  upper  part  of  the 
"H    excavation  d,  d.    In  this  operation,  three  kinds  of  cribs  are  employed ; 
<gg    called  wedging,  spiking,  and  main  cribs.    Besides  the  stout  plank  for 
M    malting  the  tub,  a  quantity  of  well-seasoned  and  clean  reeded  deal  is 
required  for  forming  the  Joints ;  eaHed  sheeting  deal  by  the  workmen,, 
Thw  sheeting  deal  is  always  applied  in  pieces  laid  endwise,  with  the  end  of  the  fibres 
"    the  area  of  the  pit.    Since  much  of  the  security  from  water  depends  on  the 
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tightness  cf  the  tub  at  its  jointing  with  the  rock,  several  plans  have  been  contrived  to 
effect  this  object ;  the  most  approved  being  represented  in  Jig.  1089.  To  make  ran 
1089  for  the  lower  wedging  crib,  the  recess  is  excavated  a  few  inches  wider,  as  at  ej 
g£  and  from  6  to  c,  sheeting  deals  are  laid  all  around  the  circle,  or  a  thin  stratum 
of  oakum  is  introduced.  On  this  the  wedging  crib  d  is  applied,  and  neatly  joint- 
S£  ed  in  the  radius-line  of  the* pit,  each  segment  being  drawn  exactly  to  the  circle; 
and  at  each  of  its  segments  sheeting  deal  is  inserted.  This  wedging  crib  mot 
be  10  inches  in  the  bed,  and  6  inches  deep.  The  vacuity  e,  at  the  back  of  the 
crib,  about  2  and  a  half  inches  wide,  is  filled  with  pieces  of  dry  clean  reeded 
deal,  inserted  endwise ;  which  is  regularly  wedged  with  one  set  of  wedges  all 
round,  and  then  with  a  second  and  a  third  set  of  wedges,  in  the  same  regular 
style,  to  keep  the  crib  in  a  truly  circular  posture.  By  this  process,  well  executed, 
no  water  can  pass  downwards  by  the  back  of  the  crib.  The  next  operation  is  to 
fix  spiking  cribs/,  to  the  rock,  about  10  or  12  feet  from  the  lower  crib,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  planks  to  be  used  for  the  tubs.  They  must  be  set  fair  to  the 
sweep  of  the  shaft,  as  on  them  its  true  circular  figure  depends.  The  robbing 
deals  fc,  must  now  be  fixed.  They  are  3  inches  thick,  6  broad,  and  planed  on  all  sides, 
with  the  joints  accurately  worked  to  the  proper  bevel  for  the  circle  of  the  pit.  The  meis 
cribs  g,  g,  are  then  to  be  placed  as  counterforts,  for  the  support  and  strength  of  the  tab- 
bing. The  upper  ends  of  the  first  set  of  tub-planks  being  cat  square  and  level  all  roosd, 
the  second  spiking  crib  /,  is  fixed,  and  another  set  of  tubbing  deals  put  round  like  the 
former,  having  sheeting  deal  inserted  betwixt  the  ends  of  the  two  sets  at/.  When  tan 
is  wedged,  the  cribs  A,  a,  are  placed. 

Oak  cribbing  is  made  with  pieces  of  the  best  oak,  from  3  to  4  feet  long,  10  inches  is 
the  bed,  and  7  or  8  inches  deep. 

The  third  mode  of  tubbing,  by  means  of  iron  cylinders  cast  in  segments,  is  likely 
henceforth  to  supersede  the  wooden  tubbing,  from  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
iron,  and  its  superior  strength  and  durability.  Each  segment  is  adjusted  piece  to  niece 
in  the  circular  recess  of  the  pit  cut  out  for  their  reception.  The  flange  for  the  wedging 
k>int  is  best  turned  inwards.  In  late  improvements  of  this  plan,  executed  by  Mr. 
Buddie,  where  the  pressure  amounted  to  several  hundred  feet,  the  segments  were  6 
feet  long,  2  feet  broad,  and  an  inch  thick,  couuterfbrted  with  ribs  or  raised  work  ca 
the  back ;  the  lip  of  the  flange  was  strong,  and  supported  by  brackets.  These  segments 
of  the  iron  cylinder  are  set  true  to  the  radius  of  the  pit ;  and  every  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular joint  is  made  tight  with  a  layer  of  sheeting  deal.  A  wedging  crib  is  fixed 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  segments  are  built  up  regularly  with  joints  like  ashleiwork. 
This  kind  of  tubbing  can  be  earned  to  any  height,  till  the  water  finds  an  outlet  at  the 
surface,  or  till  strata  containing  water  can  be  tubbed  off,  as  by  the  modes  of  tobsing 
already  described.  A  shaft  finished  in  this  manner  presents  a  smooth  lining-wall  of  iron, 
the  flanges  being  turned  towards  the  outside  of  the  cylinders.  In  this  iron  tubbing,  so 
screw  bolts  are  needed  for  joining  the  segments  together ;  as  they  are  packed  hard  with- 
in the  pit,  like  the  staves  of  a  cask.  There  is  a  shaft  in  the  Newcastle  dis- 
trict, where  70  fathoms  have  been  executed  in  this  way,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Buddie. 

When  a  porous  thin  bed  or  parting  betwixt  two  impervious  strata  gives  out  much 
water,  or  when  the  fissures  of  the  strata,  called  cutters,  are  very  leaky,  the  water  can  be 
1090       completely  stopped  up  by  the  unproved  process  of  wedging.    The  fissure  if 

<cut  open  with  chisels,  to  a  width  of  two,  and  a  depth  of  seven  inches,  as  repre- 
sented in  Jig.  1090.  The  lips  being  rounded  off  about  an  inch  and  a  halt 
pieces  of  clean  deal  are  then  driven  in,  whose  face  projects  no  further  than  the 
contour  of  the  lips ;  when  the  whole  is  firmly  wedged,  till  the  water  is  entirely 
stopped.  By  sloping  back  the  edges  of  the  fissures,  and  wedging  back  from  the  face  of 
the  stone,  it  is  not  liable  to  burst  or  crack  off  in  the  operation,  as  took  place  in  the  otf 
way,  of  driving  in  the  wedge  directly. 

Ventilation  of  JEwgwu  pits.— In  ordinary  cases,  while  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  is  going 
on,  the  brattice  walls  produce  a  circulation,  in  consequence  of  the  air  being  stigboY 
,  -  lighter  in  one  compartment  than  in  another.    If  this  does  not  occur,  the 
circulation  of  air  must  be  produced  by  artificial  means.    The  most  av- 
Troved  contrivance  is,  to  cover  the  engine  compartment  of  the  shaft  with 
deals,  leaving  apertures  for  the  pump-spears  and  tackling  to  pass  through, 
with  hatch-doors  for  the -men,  and  to  carry  a  brick  flue  at  lost  3  feet 
square,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  from  the  mouth  of  that  compartiseat 
to  an  adjoining  high  chimney  connected  with  a  furnace,  as  represented 
in  Jig.  1091.  a,  a,  are  double  doors,  for  the  fireman  to  supply  fuel  by  j  *>  *** 
mouth  of  the  horizontal  flue;  e,  the  furnace  $  ct,  the  ash-pit;  *,  the  fur- 
nace i  /,  the  upright  chimney  lor  draught,  from  60  to  100  feet  high, 
I  from  8  to  10  feet  square  at  bottom,  and  tapering  upwards  to  8  or  4  ft* 
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aquare  inside.  Sach  a  furnace  and  chimney  are  also  needed  for  ventilating  the  coal 
mine  through  all  its  underground  workings.  When  a  great  quantity  of  gas  issues  from 
one  place  in  a  pit,  it  is  proper  to  carry  it  up  in  a  square  wooden  pipe,  which  terminating 
at  tome  distance  above  the  surface  in  a  helmet-shaped  funnel,  fitted  to  turn  like  a  vane, 
may  cause  considerable  ventilation  of  itself;  or  the  top  of  such  a  pipe  may  be  connected 
with  a  small  fireplace,  which  will  cause  a  rapid  current  up  through  it,  from  the  pit. 
The  stones  and  rubbish  produced  in  sinking  are  drawn  up  with  horse-gins,  when  the  pit 
is  not  deep;  but  in  all  shafts  of  considerable  depth,  a  steam  engine  is  used,  and  the 
workmen  have  now  more  confidence  in  them,  as  to  personal  safety,  than  in  machines 
impelled  by  horses. 

The  great  collieries  of  Newcastle  are  frequently  worked  by  means  of  one  shaft  divided 
into  compartments,  which  serves  as  an  engine-pit,  and  coal-pits,  and  by  these  the  whole 
ventilation  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  and  through  ramifications  altogether  astonishing. 
This  system  has  been  adopted  on  account  of  the  vast  expense  of  a  large  shaft,  often 
amounting  to  60,000*.  or  80,000/.,  including  the  machinery.  The  British  collieries,  how- 
ever,  are  in  general  worked  by  means  of  an  engine-pit,  and  a  series  of  other  pits,  sunk  at 
proper  distances  for  the  wants  of  the  colliery. 

WORKING  Or  COAL. 

A  stratum,  bed,  or  seam  of  coal,  is  not  a  solid  mass,  of  uniform  texture,  nor  always 
of  homogeneous  quality  in  burning.  It  is  often  divided  and  intersected,  with  its  con- 
comitant strata,  by  what  are  named  partings,  backs,  cutters,  reeds,  or  ends.  Besides 
the  chief  partings  at  the  roof  and  pavement  of  the  coal  seam,  there  are  subordinate  lines 
of  parting  in  the  coal  mass,  parallel  to  these,  of  variable  dimensions.  These  divisions 
are  delineated  in  fig.  1092  where  a,  b,  c,  d,  s  f  o  d,  represent  a  portion  of  a  bed  of  coal, 

the  parallelogram  a  b  d  c  the  parting  at  the  roof, 
and  e  f  o  the  parting  at  the  pavement ;  a  b,  b  c,  d  «, 
and  e  /,  are  the  subordinate  or  intermediate  partings ; 
g  a,  t  fc,  /  m,  the  backs ;  o  p,  p  q,  r  »,  $  t,  u  v,  and  v  ts, 
the  cutters.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  a  bed  of  coal,  ac- 
1  cording  to  the  number  of  these  natural  divisions,  is  sub- 
I  divided  into  solid  figures  of  various  dimensions,  and  of  a 
j  cubical  or  rhomboidal  shape. 
When  the  engine-pit  is  sunk,  and  the  lodgment  formed,  a  mine  is  then  run  in  the 
coal  to  the  rise  of  the  field,  or  a  cropping  from  the  engine-pit  to  the  second  pit.  This 
mine  may  be  6  or  8  feet  wide,  and  carried  either  in  a  line  directly  to  the  pit  bottom,  or 
at  right  angles  to  the  backs  or  web  of  the  coal,  until  it  is  on  a  line  with  the  pit,  where 
a  mine  is  set  off,  upon  one  side,  to  the  pit  bottom.  This  mine  or  gallery  is  carried  as 
Dearly  parallel  to  the  backs  as  possible,  till  the  pit  is  gained.  Fig.  1098  represents  this 
1098  _^> — ^^         mining  operation,     a  is  the  engine-pit.    b,  the  second  or 


by-pit.  a  c,  the  gallery  driven  at  right  angles  to  the  backs. 

fcb,  the  gallery  set  off  to  the  left  hand,  parallel  to  the  backs. 

The  next  step  is  to  drive  the  drip-head  or  main-levels  from 

the  engine-pit  botlom,  or  from  the  dip-hand  of  the  backset 

immediately  contiguous  to  the  engine-pit  bottom.    In  this 

business,  the  best  colliers  are  always  employed,  as  the  object 

is  to  drive  the  gallery  in  a  truly  level  direction,  independently  of  all  sinkings  or  risings 

of  the  pavement.    For  coal  seams  of  ordinary  thickness,  this  gallery  is  usually  not  more 

tiaaa  6  feet  wide ;  observing  to  have  on  the  dip  side  of  the  gallery  a  small  quantity  of 

water,  bice  that  of  a  gutter"  so  that  it  will  always  be  about  4  or  6  inches  deep  at  the 

forahtad  upon  the  dip-wall.    When  the  level  is  driven  correctly,  with  the  proper  depth 

of  water,  it  is  said  to  have  dead  water  at  the  forehead.    In  this  operation,  therefore,  the 

saiaer  pays  no  regard  to  the  backs* or  cutters  of  the  coal;   but  is  guided  in  his  line  of 

direction  entirely  by  the  water-level,  which  he  must  attend  to  solely,  without  regard  to 

flip*  or  dislocations  of  the  strata  throwing  the  coal  up  or  down.    In  the  last  figure,  the 

comt  field  is  a  portion  of  a  basin ;  so  that  if  the  shape  be  uniform  and  unbroken,  and  if 

mmf  point  be  assumed  a  dipping  from  the  crop,  as  o,  the  level  lines  from  that  point  will 

be  parallel  to  the  line  of  crop,  as  d  b,  d  f,  and  the  levels  from  any  point  whatever  a-dip- 

pisur,  will  be  also  parallel  to  these ;  and  hence,  were  the  coal-field  an  entire  elliptical 

basin,  the  dip-head  levels  carried  from  any  point  would  be  elliptical,  and  parallel  to  the 

crop.    If,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  the  coal-field  be  merely  a  portion  of  a  basin, 

1O04        •  formed  by  a  slip  of  the  strata,  as  represented  in  fig.  1094 

^^  1 *^^         where  o,  a,  a,  is  the  crop,  and  a  b,  a  slip  of  great  magnitude, 

TrS     i^^^^O^  forming  another  coal-field  on  the  side  c,  then  the  crop  not 

«  ?       '         a  only  meets  the  alluvial  cover,  but  is  cut  off  by  the  slip  at  A 

and  at  a.    Should  any  point,  therefore,  be  assigned  for  an  engine-pit,  the  levels  from 

fc  vUl  proceed  in  a  line  parallel  >o  the  crop,  as  d  d,  d  ct  and  the  level  on  both  sides  of 
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the  engine-pit  will  be  also  cut  off  by  the  slip  a  b.  In  this  figure,  the  part  included  be- 
tween the  two  curve  lines,  is  the  breadth  or  breast  of  coal-field  won  by  the  engine-pit  d  ; 
what  is  not  included,  is  termed  the  under-dip  coal,  and  can  be  worked  only  by  one  or  more 
new  winnings  towards  the  dip,  according  to  circumstances. 

In  British  practice,  there  are  four  different  systems  of  working  coal-mines  : — 

1.  Working  with  pillars  and  rooms,  styled  post  and  stall,  where  the  pillars  left  bear 
such  proportion  to  the  coal  excavated,  as  is  just  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  incum- 
bent stiala. 

2.  Working  with  post  and  stall,  where  the  pillars  are  left  of  an  extra  size,  and  strong- 
er than  may  be  requisite  for  bearing  the  superior  strata,  with  the  intention  of  removing 
a  considerable  portion  of  each  massive  pillar,  whenever  the  regular  working  of  post  and 
stall  has  been  finished  in  the  colliery. 

3.  Working  with  post  and  stall,  or  with  comparatively  narrow  rooms  or  boards,  whereby 
an  uncommonly  large  proportion  of  coal  is  left,  with  the  view  of  working  back  towards 
the  pits,  whenever  the  colliery  is  worked  in  this  manner  to  the  extent  of  the  coal-field, 
and  then  taking  away  every  pillar  completely,  if  possible,  and  allowing  the  whole  super- 
incumbent strata  to  crush  down,  and  follow  the  miners  in  their  retreat. 

4.  Working  the  long  way,  being  the  Shropshire  method;  which  leaves  no  pillars,  but 
takes  out  all  the  coal  progressively  as  the  workings  advance.  On  this  plan,  the  incum- 
bent strata  crush  down,  creeping  very  close  to  the  heads  of  the  miners. 

The  post  and  stall  system  is  practised  with  coals  of  every  thickness.  The  Shropshire 
method  is  adopted  generally  with  thin  coals ;  for  when  the  thickness  exceeds  6  or  7  feet, 
this  mode  has  been  found  impracticable. 

The  following  considerations  must  be  had  in  view  in  establishing  a  coal-mine  s — 

1.  The  lowest  coal  of  the  winning  should  be  worked  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure 
the  working  or  the  value  of  the  upper  coals  of  the  field  ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
upper  coals  should  be  worked  in  the  first  place. 

2.  The  coals  must  be  examined  as  to  texture,  hardness,  softness,  the  number  and  open- 
ness of  the  backs  and  cutters.* 

3.  The  nature  of  the  pavement  of  the  coal  seam,  particularly  as  to  hardness  and  soft- 
ness ;  and  if  soft,  to  what  depth  it  may  be  so. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  roof  of  the  coal-seam,  whether  compact,  firm,  and  strong ;  or  weak 
and  liable  to  fall ;  as  also  the  nature  of  the  superincumbent  strata. 

5.  The  nature  of  the  alluvial  cover  of  the  ground,  as  to  water,  quicksands,  fee. 

6.  The  situation  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  marshes,  particularly  if  any  be  near  the  outcrop  of 
the  coal  strata. 

7.  The  situation  of  towns,  villages,  and  mansion-houses,  upon  a  coal-field,  as  to  the  chance 
of  their  being  injured  by  any  particular  mode  of  mining  the  coal. 

Mr.  Bald  gives  the  following  general  rules  for  determining  the  best  mode  of  working 
coal: — 

'■'  1.  If  the  coal,  pavement,  and  roof  are  of  ordinary  hardress,  the  pillars  and  rooms 
may  be  proportioned  to  each  other,  corresponding  to  the  depth  jf  the  superincumbent  strata, 
providing  all  the  coal  proposed  to  be  wrought  is  taken  away  by  the  first  working,  as  in  the 
first  system  j  but  if  the  pillars  are  to  be  winged  afterwards,  they  must  be  left  of  an  extra 
strength,  as  in  the  second  system. 

"  2.  If  the  pavement  is  soft,  and  the  coal  and  roof  strong,  pillars  of  an  extra  size  must 
be  left,  D  prevent  the  pillars  sinking  into  the  pavement,  and  producing  a  creep. 

"  3.  If  the  coal  is  very  soft,  or  has  numerous  open  backs  and  cutters,  the  pillars  must 
be  left  of  an  extra  size,  otherwise  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  strata  wiU  make  the 
pillars  fly  or  break  off  at  the  backs  and  cutters,  the  result  of  which  would  be  a  total  de- 
struction of  the  pillars,  termed  a  crush  or  sit,  in  which  the  roof  sinks  to  the  pavement,  and 
Hoses  up  the  work. 

"  4.  If  the  roof  is  very  bad,  and  of  a  soft  texture,  pillars  of  an  extra  size  are  required, 
and  the  rooms  or  boards  comparatively  very  narrow. 

"  In  short,  keeping  in  view  all  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  when 
the  coal,  pavement,  and  roof  are  good,  any  of  the  systems  before  mentioned  may  be  pur- 
sued in  the  working ;  but  if  they  are  soft,  the  plan  is  to  work  with  rooms  of  a  moderate 
width,  and  with  pillars  of  great  extra  strength,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  may 
be  got  out  at  the  last  of  the  work,  when  the  miners  retreat  to  the  pit  bottom,  and  there 
finish  the  workings  of  a  pit." 

rara — H2|m         Fig.  1095  represents  the  effects  of  pillars  sinking  into  the  pave* 

1095 H  |i     ment,  and  producing  a  creep;  and  jig.  839  exhibits  large  pillars 

^s&^&sSsi     and  a  room,  with  the  roof  stratum  bending  down  before  it  falls  at  a. 

1096  p-x—  _,=awM     Thus  the  roads  will  be  shut  up,  the  air-courses  destroyed,  and  the 

fe^  «'  feSB     whole  economy  of  the  mining  operations  deranged. 

k*^ *■"         The  proportion  of  coal  worked  out,  to  that  left  in  the  pillars, 

when  all  the  coal  intended  to  be  removed  is  taken  out  at  the  first  working,  varies  fron? 
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but  as  the  lost  of  even  one  third  of  the  whole  are*  of  coal  ts  far 
better  mode  of    working   suggested   in  the  third  system  ought  40  be 

ion  (if  41  winning  to  be  worked  may  be  thus  calculated.     Let  Jig.  1097  be  a 
Small  portion  of  the  pillars,  rooms,  and  thirling  formed  in  a  coal-lield  \ 
a,  a,  are  two  rooms  ;  bt  lite  pillars;  t,  the  Lbjriin^s  (or  area  worked  out)* 
Suppose  the  rooms  lo  be  12  feet  wide,  the  thirlinp  to  he  the  sainc,  and 
the  pillars  12  feet  on  each  side]  adding  the  face  of  the  pillar  to  the  width 
of  the  room,  the  sum  U  24 ;  *m\  also  the  end  of  the  pillar  to  the  width 
of  lire   thirling,  the  sum   is  likewise  24  1  then  24x24=57*1  j  and  the 
area  of  the  pilar  a  J2x  1^  —  141 ;   and  as  &7B  divided  by  144  gives  4 
,  the   result  is,  thai  one  fourth  of  the  coal  is  left   in   pillars,  and  three 
ed.     Let  d,  etft  g,  be  one  winning,  and  g9  e,  K\  ht  another*     By  inspecu 
ihe  workings  of  a  coal- field  are  resolved  into  quadrangular 
tuated  in  one  of  the  angles. 
tltri  and  carrying  forwards  the  boards  with  regularity,  especially 
rs  are  very  distinct  and  numerous,  it  is  of  importance  lo  work 
■  the  backs,  and  the  t hidings  in  the  direction  of  the  cutters, 
inny  be  to  the  backs,  as  the  rooms  are  by  this  means  conducted 
kritj   With  regard  to  each  other,  kept  equidistant,  nod  Uie   niUui 
are  strongest  under  a  given  area.     At  the  same  time,  however,  it  seldom 
happens  Unit  a  back  or  cutter  occurs  exactly  ui  the  pluee  where  a  pillar 
ii  formed  j    but   this  is  of  no  coo5e<iuence,  as  the  shcartnsr  of  ending 
made  by  the  miner  ought  to  be  In  a  line  parallel  to  the  backs  and  cut- 
ters.    It  frequently  happen*  thai  the  dip-head  level  intersects  the  cut- 
ter- in  Its  profross  at  a  very  oblique  angle.     In  this  case,  when  rooms 
and   pillars  are  set  otT,  the  lace  of  the  pillar  and   width  of  the   room 
must  be  measured  off  an   extra  breadth  in  pnjpurtiuu  to   the  obliquity, 
ts  in  Jig,  10PS.   By  neglect  of  this  rule,  much  confusion  and  irregular 
iL     It  U,  moreover,  proper  to  make  the  tii^t  set  of  pillais  next  the 
Stranger,  even  where  there  is  no  obliquity,  in  order  to  protect  that 
!  by  any  accidental  crush  of  the  strata. 
w  explain  the  different  systems  of  working  :  one  of  I  he  simplest  of  which 
,  1 099;  where  a  represents  the  engi&e-ptZ,  b  the  by-pit,  c  d  the  dip-head 
levels,  always  carried  in  advance  of  the  rooms, 
and  £  the  rise  or  crop  gallery,  also  carried  in  ad- 
vance.     These  galleries  not  only  open  out  the 
work   for   the  miners  in  the  coal-bed,  but,  being 
in  advance,  afford  sufficient  time  for  anj  requisite 
operation,   should    the    mines    be    obstructed    by 
dikes  or  hitches.     In  the  example  before  us,  the 
rooms  or  boards  are  worked  from  the  dip  to  the 
crop  i    the  leading  rooms,  or  those   most  in   ad- 
vance, are  on  each  aide  of  the  crop  gallery  a  ;   all 
the  other  nWMM  follow  In  succession,  as  shown 
in  the  figure ;    consequently,  as  the  rooms  ad- 
vnnct-   to  the  crop,   additional  rooms  are  begun 
level,  towards  c  and  u.     Should  the  coal  Wurk  better  in  a  level' 
the  level  rooms  are  next  the  dip-head  level,  and  the  other  rooms  follow 
the  rooms  are  carried  a  cropping  in  the  one  ease,  till  the  coal  u 
,   ucer  workable  j  and  in  the  other,  they  are  extended  as  far  as  the 
vei,  which  is  finally  cut  off,  either  by  a  dike  or  slip,  or  by  the 

are  so  very  deep  as  from   I  (10  to  2tK>  fa  thorns,  the  first  workings 

iflis,  pillar**  and  ihirlings,  but  under  a  different  arrangement, 

oi   the  superincumbent  gtrata,  the  enormous  expenre 

order  and  seventy  of  discipline  indispensable  to  the  due 

be  mines,  the  preservation  of  the  workmen,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 

To  the  celebrated  Mr.   Buddie  the  British  nation   U   under  the 

I  a  new  SfltCIfi  of  workinc  coal  mines,  whereby  nearly 

1   l  from  waste  and  permanent  destruction*     Tms 

i\  instead  uf  earn  in Lr  oa  the  CoaJ-fieUJ   winning  in 

pillars,  it  is  divided  into  quadrangular  panels,  each 

12  acres;  and  round  each  panel U  b 

,.    Through  the  panel  walls  sourses 

eoml  contained  within  these  walls.     Thus  nil  the  panel! 

\\  \$k*  abaft,  «s  to  roads  and   ventilation*     Jfach  disirict  or 
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panel  has  a  particular  name;  so  that  any  circumstance  relative  to  the  details  of  the  col- 
liery, casualties  as  to  falls  and  crushes,  ventilation,  and  the  safety  of  the  workmen,  can  be 
referred  to  a  specific  place. 

Fig,  1100  represents  a  part  of  a  colliery  laid  out  in  four  panels,  according  to  the 
improved  method.    To  render  it  as  distinct  as  possible,  the  line  of  the  boards  is  ml  right 


1100 


r^ r-^rr: 
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t}%p-Kcad  Uvel- 

angi,*  with  the  dip-head  level,  or  level  course  of  the  coal,  a  is  the  engine-shaft,  divided 
into  three  compartments,  an  engine-pit  and  two  coal-pits,  like  fig.  1082.  One  of  the 
coal-pits  is  the  down-cast,  by  which  the  atmospheric  air  is  drawn  down  to  ventilate  the 
works ;  the  other  coal-pit  is  the  up-cast  shaft,  at  whose  bottom  the  furnace  for  rarefying 
the  air  is  placed,  b  c,  is  the  dip-head  level ;  A  e,  the  rise  or  crop  gallery ;  k,  k,  the  panel 
walls ;  f,  o,  are  two  panels  completed  as  to  the  first  work  ;  d,  is  a  panel,  with  the 
rooms  a,  a,  a,  in  regular  progress  to  the  rise ;  H,  is  a  panel  fully  worked  out,  whence 
nearly  all  the  coal  has  been  extracted ;  the  loss  amounting  in  general  to  no  more  than  a 
tenth,  instead  of  a  third,  or  even  a  half,  by  the  old  method.  By  this  plan  of  Mr.  Buddie's, 
also,  the  pillars  of  a  panel  may  be  worked  out  at  any  time  most  suitable  for  the 
economy  of  the  mining  operation  ;  whereas  formerly,  though  the  size  of  the  pillars  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  mine  were  made  with  the  view  of  taking  out  ultimately  a 
great  proportion  of  the  pillars,  yet  it  frequently  happened  that,  before  the  workings  were 
pushed  to  the  proposed  extent,  some  part  of  the  mine  gave  way,  and  produced  a 
crush ;  but  the  most  common  misfortune  was  the  pillars  sinking  into  the  pavement,  and 
deranging  the  whole  economy  of  the  field.  Indeed,  the  crush  or  creep  often  overran  the 
whole  of  the  pillars,  and  was  resisted  only  by  the  entire  body  of  coal  at  the  wall  faces ;  so 
that  the  ventilvion  was  entirely  destroyed,  the  roads  leading  from  the  wall  faces  to  the 
pit-bottom  shut  up  and  rendered  useless,  and  the  recovery  of  the  colliery  by  means  of 
new  air-courses,  new  roads,  and  by  opening  up  the  wall  faces  or  rooms,  was  attended 
with  prodigious  expense  and  danger.  Even  when  the  pillars  stood  well,  the  old  method 
was  attended  with  other  very  great  inconveniences.  If  water  broke  out  in  any  particular 
spot  of  the  colliery,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  arrest  its  progress  to  the  engine-pit  $  and 
if  the  ventilation  was  thereby  obstructed,  no  idea  could  be  formed  where  the  cause  might 
be  found,  there  being  instances  of  no  less  than  30  miles  of  air-courses  in  one  colliery. 
And  if  from  obstructed  ventilation  an  explosion  of  the  fire-damp  occurred  while  many 
workmen  were  occupied  along  the  extended  wall  faces,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine 
where  the  disaster  had  taken  place ;  nor  could  the  viewers  and  managers  know  where  to 
bring  relief  to  the  forlorn  and  mutilated  survivers. 

In  Mr.  Buddie's  system  all  these  evils  are  guarded  against,  as  far  as  Jiuman  science 
and  foresight  can  go.  He  makes  the  pillars  very  large,  and  the  rooms  or  boards  narrow ; 
the  pillars  being  in  general  12  yards  broad,  and  24  yards  long  ;  the  boards  4  yards 
wide,  and  the  walls  or  thirlings  cut  through  the  pillars  from  one  board  to  another,  only 
5  feet  wide,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  In  the  figure,  the  rooms  are  represented  as 
proceeding  from  the  dip  to  the  crop,  and  the  panel  walls  act  as  barriers  thrown  round 
the  area  of  the  panel,  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  strata  from  over- 
running the  adjoining  panels.  Again,  when  the  pillars  of  a  panel  are  to  be  worked,  one 
range  of  pillars,  as  at  i  (in  h),  is  first  attacked ;  and  as  the  workmen  cutaway  the  furthest 
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nHIan,  columns  of  prop-wood  are  erected  betwixt  the  pavement  uid  the  roof,  within  a 
few  feet  of  each  other  (as  shown  by  the  dots),  till  an  area  of  above  100  square  yards  is 
cleared  of  pillars,  presenting  a  body  of  strata  perhaps  130  fathoms  thick,  suspended 
dear  and  without  support,  except  at  the  line  of  the  surrounding  pillars.  This  operation 
is  termed  working  the  goaff.  The  only  use  of  the  prop-wood  is  to  prevent  the  seam, 
which  forms  the  ceiling  o?er  the  workmen's  heads,  from  falling  down  and  killing  them 
by  its  splintery  fragments.  Experience  has  proved,  that  before  proceeding  to  take  away 
another  set  of  pillars,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  last-made  goaff  to  fall.  The  workmet 
then  begin  to  draw  out  the  props,  which  is  a  most  hazardous  employment  They  begii 
at  the  more  remote  props,  and  knock  them  down  one  after  another,  retreating  quicklj 
under  the  protection  of  the  remaining  props.  Meanwhile  the  roof-stratum  begins  U 
break  by  the  sides  of  the  pillars,  and  falls  down  in  immense  pieces ;  while  the  workmet 
still  persevere,  boldly  drawing  and  retreating  till  every  prop  is  removed.  Nay,  should 
any  props  be  to  firmly  fixed  by  the  top  pressure',  that  they  will  not  give  way  to  the  blowi 
of  heavy  mauls,  they  are  cnt  through  with  axes;  the  workmen  making  a  point  of  hone* 
to  leave  not  a  single  prop  in  the  goaff.  The  miners  next  proceed  to  cnt  away  the  pillar? 
nearest  to  the  sides  of  the  goaff,  setting  prop-wood,  then  drawing  it,  and  retiring  as  be 
lore,  until  every  panel  is  removed,  excepting  small  portions  of  pillars  which  require  to  b* 
left  under  dangerous  stones  to  protect  the  retreat  of  the  workmen.  While  this  operatiot 
is  going  forward,  and  the  goaff  extending,  the  superincumbent  strata  being  exposed  with 
out  support  over  a  large  area,  break  progressively  higher  up ;  and  when  strong  beds  ot 
sandstone  are  thus  giving  way,  the  noise  of  the  rending  rocks  is  very  peculiar  and  terrific ; 
at  one  time  lood  and  sharp,  at  another  hollow  and  deep. 

As  the  pillars  of  the  panels  are  taken  away,  the  panel  walls  are  also  worked  progres- 
sively backwards  to  the  pit  bottom ;  so  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  coal  is  even- 
tually lost.  This  method  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  working  such  coals  as  those  of  New- 
castle, considering  their  great  depth  beneath  the  surface,  their  comparative  softness,  and 
the  profusion  of  inflammable  air.-  It  is  evident  that  the  larger  the  pillars  and  panel  walls 
are,  ia  the  first  working,  the  greater  will  be  the  security  of  the  miners,  and  the  greater  the 
certainty  of  taking  out,  in  the  second  stage,  t£e  largest  proportion  of  coal.  This  system 
may  be  applied  to  many  of  the  British  collieries ;  and  it  will  produce  a  vast  quantity  of 
coals  beyond  the  post  and  stall  methods,  so  generally  persisted  in. 

In  thus  tearing  to  pieces  the  massive  rocks  over  his  head,  the  miner  displays  a  deter- 
mined and  cool  intrepidity ;  but  his  ingenuity  is  no  less  to  be  admired  in  contriving  modes 
of  carrying  currents  of  pure  atmospheric  air  through  every  turning  of  his  gloomy  labyrinth, 
to  as  to  sweep  away  the  explosive  6pirit  of  the  mine. 

The  fourth  system  of  working  coal,  is  called  the  long  way,  the  long-wall,  and  the  Shrop- 
shire method.  The  plan  must  at  first  have  been  extremely  hazardous ;  though  now  it  is  so 
improved  aa  to  be  reckoned  as  safe,  if  not  safer,  to  the  workmen,  than  the  other  methods, 
with  rooms  and  pillars. 

The  object  of  the  Shropshire  system,  is  to  begin  at  the  pit-bottom  pillars,  and  to  cut 
away  at  once  every  inch  of  coal  progressively  forward,  and  to  allow  the  whole  superin- 
cumbent strata  <o  crush  down  behind  and  over  the  heads  of  the  workmen.  This  plan 
is  pursued  chieriy  with  coals  that  are  thin,  and  is  very  seldom  adopted  when  the  seam  is 
7  feet  thick;  from  4  to  5  feet  being  reckoned  the  most  favorable  thickness  for  pro- 
ceeding with  comfort,  amidst  ordinary  circumstances,  as  to  roof,  pavement,  &c.  When 
a  nit  b  opened  on  a  coal  to  be  treated  by  this  method,  the  position  of  the  coals  above 
the  lowest  seam  sunk  to,  must  first  be  considered ;  if  the  coal  beds  be  contiguous,  it 
win  be  proper  to  work  the  upper  one  first,  and  the  rest  in  succession  downwards ;  but 
if  they  are  8  fathoms  or  more  apart,  with  strata  of  strong  texture  betwixt  them,  the 
ll0lvvmyi  w  irking  of  the  lower  coals  in  the  first  place  will  do 
^■>.y^3ksS^p  no  injury  to  that  of  the  upper  coals,  except  breaking 
them,  perhaps,  a  little.  In  many  instances,  indeed, 
by  this  operation  on  a  lower  coal,  upper  coals  are 
rendered  more  easily  worked. 

When  the  operation  is  commenced  by  working  on 
the  Shropshire  plan,  the  dip-head  levels  are  driven  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  very  large  bottom  pillars  are 
formed,  as  represented  in  fig.  1101.  Along  the  rise 
side  of  the  dip-head  level,  chains  of  wall,  or  long  pil- 
lars, are  also  made,  from  8  to  10  yards  in  breadth,  and 
only  mined  through  occasionally,  for  the  sake  of  ven- 
tilation, or  of  forming  new  roads.    In  other  cases  no 
J  a  pillars  are  left  upon  the  rise  side  of  the  level ;  but, 
I  of  them,  buildings  of  stone  are  reared,  4  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  9  or  10  feet 
the  dip  side  of  the  level.    Though  the  roads  are  made  9  feet  wide  at  first,  they 
tw  reduced  to  half  that  width  after  the  full  pressure  of  the  strata  is  upon  them.    When 
VouH.  8G 
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„ .  _ j  these  points  are  seemed,  th-2  operation  ot  catting  away  the  whole  body  of  the  cosj 
begins.  The  place  where  the  coal  is  removed,  is  named  the  gofio  waste;  and  gob* 
Din,  or  gobb-siutf,  is  stones  or  rubbish  taken  away  from  the  coal,  pavement,  or  roo£  to 
fill  up  that  excavation  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  crash  of  srperin- 
eumbent  strata  from  causing  heavy  falls,  or  following  the  workmen  too  fast  in  their 
descent.  Coals  mined  in  this  manner  work  most  easily  according  to  the  way  in  which 
the  widest  backs  and  cutters  are ;  and  therefore,  in  the  Shropshire  mode,  the  walls 
stand  sometimes  in  one  direction,  and  sometimes  in  another ;  the  mine  always  turning 
out  the  best  coals  when  the  open  backs  and  cutters  face  the  workmen.  As  roads  must 
be  maintained  through  the  crushed  strata,  the  miners  in  the  first  place  cut  away  about 
15  feet  of  coal  round  the  pit-bottom  pillars,  and  along  the  upper  skies  of  the  dip-bead 
chain  walls;  and  then,  at  the  distance  of  9  or  10  feet,  carry  regular  buildings  of  stone 
3  feet  broad,  with  props  set  flush  with  the  faces  of  these,  if  necessary.  As  the  miners 
advance,  they  erect  small  pillars  of  roof  or  pavement  stone  in  regular  lines  with  the  wall 
(ace,  and  sometimes  with  props  intermediate. 

There  are  two  principal  modifications  of  the  Shropshire  plan.  The  first,  or  the  original 
system,  was  to  open  out  the  wall  round  the  pit-bottom ;  and,  as  the  wall  lace  extended; 
to  set  off  main  roads  and  brandies,  very  like  the  branches  of  a  tree.  These  roads  were 
so  distributed,  that  between  the  ends  of  any  two  branches  there  should  be  a  distance  of  30 
or  40  yards,  as  might  be  most  convenient.  (See  fig.  1101.)  Each  space  of  coal  betwixt  the 
roads  is  called  a  wall ;  and  one  half  of  the  coals  produced  from  each  wall  is  carried  to  the 
one  road,  and  the  other  half  to  the  other  road.  This  is  a  great  convenience  when  the 
roof  is  bad ;  and  hence  a  distance  of  only  20  yards  betwixt  the  roads  is  in  many  instances 
preferred.  In  fig.  1101  a  represents  the  shaft ;  b  b,  the  wall-face ;  a,  the  dip-head  level ; 
6,  the  roads,  from  20  to  40  yards  asunder  $  c,  the  gobb  or  waste,  with  buildings  along  the 
sides  of  the  roads ;  and  d,  the  pillars. 

The  other  Shropshire  system  is  represented  in  fig.  1102  where  ▲  shows  the  nit,  with 
the  bottom  pillars ;  6,  the  dip-head  levels ;  c,  the  off-break  from  the  level,  where  no 

pillars  are  left ;  <*,  the  off-break,  where  pillars  re- 
main to  secure  the  level.  All  roads  are  protected 
in  the  sides  by  stone  buildings,  if  they  can  be  had, 
laid  off  9  feet  wide.  After  the  crush  settles,  the 
roads  generally  remain  permanently  good,  and  can, 
in  many  cases,  be  travelled  through  as  easily  50  years 

after  they  have  been  made,  as  at  the  first    Should 

stones  not  be  forthcoming,  coals  must  be  substituted,  which  are  built  about  20  inches 
in  the  base.  In  this  method,  the  roads  are  likewise  from  20  to  40  yards  apart ;  bet 
instead  of  ramifying,  they  are  arranged  parallel  to  each  other.  The  miners  secure  the 
waste  by  gobbing ;  and  three  rows  of  props  are  carried  forwards  next  the  wall  tees  <*, 
with  pillars  of  stone  or  of  coal  reared  betwixt  them.  This  mode  has  a  more  regular 
appearance  than  the  other ;  though  it  is  not  so  generally  practised. 

In  the  post  and  stall  system,  each  man  has  his  own  room,  and  performs  all  the  labor 
of  it;  but  in  that  of  Shropshire,  there  is  a  division  of  labor  among  the  workmen,  who 
are  generally  divided  into  three  companies.  The  first  set  curves  or  pools  the  coal  along 
the  whole  line  of  walls,  laying  in  or  pooling  at  least  3  feet,  and  frequently  45  inches, 
or  5  quarters,  as  it  is  called.  These  men  are  named  holer*.  As  the  crush  is  constantly 
following  them,  and  impending  over  their  heads,  causing  frequent  falls  of  coal,  they 
plant  props  of  wood  for  their  protection  at  regular  distances  in  an  oblique  direction 
between  the  pavement  and  wall  faee.  Indeed,  as  a  furthen  precaution,  staples  of  coal, 
about  10  inches  square,  are  left  at  every  6  or  8  yards,  till  the  line  of  holing  or  curving 
is  completed.  The  walls  are  then  marked  off  into  spaces  of  from  6  to  8  yards  in  length ; 
and  at  each  space  a  shearing  or  vertical  cut  is  made,  as  deep  as  the  holing ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  the  holer's  work  is  finished.  The  set  who  succeed  the  holers,  are  called 
getters.  These  commenee  their  operations  at  the  centre  of  the  wall  divisions,  and  drive 
out  the  gihbt  and  staples.  They  next  set  wedges  along  the  roof,  and  bring  down  pro- 
gressively each  division  of  coal ;  or,  if  the  roof  be  hard-bound,  the  coal  is  blown  down 
with  gunpowder.  When  the  roof  has  a  good  parting,  the  coals  frequently  fall  down  the 
moment  the  gibbs  are  struck  $  which  makes  the  work  very  easy.  The  getters  are  re- 
lieved in  their  turn  by  the  third  set,  named  butty-men,  who  break  down  the  coals  into 
pieces  of  a  proper  sise  for  sending  up  the  shaft,  and  take  charge  of  turning  out  the  coal 
from  the  wall  faee  to  the  ends  of  the  roads.  This  being  done,  they  build  up  the  stone 
pillars,  fill  up  the  gobb,  set  the  trees,  clear  the  wall  faces  of  all  obstructions,  set  the 
gibbs,  and  make  every  thing  clear  and  open  for  the  holers  to  resume  their  work.  If 
the  roads  are  to  be  heightened  by  taking  down  the  roof,  or  removing  the  pavement, 
these  butty-men  do  this  work  also,  building  forwards  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  seen* 
ring  them  with  the  requisite  props.  When  a  coal  has  a  following  or  roof  stone,  which 
regularly  separates  with  the  coal,  this  facilitates  the  labor,  and  saves  much  of  the  coal  % 
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and  should  u  soft  bed  of  ire-day  occur  a  foot  or  two  beneath  the  coaUeem,  the  holing 
is  made  in  it,  instead  of  into  the  coal,  and  the  stone  betwixt  the  holing  and  the  coa 
benched  down,  which  serves  for  pillars  and  gobbing.  In  this  way  all  the  vendible  coa. 
becomes  available. 

Another  form  of  the  Shropshire  system  is,  for  each  miner  to  have  from  6  to  J2  feet  of 
eosl  before  him,  with  a  leading-hand  man ;  nnd  for  the  several  workmen  to  follow  in 
sneeeesion,  like  the  steps  of  n  stair.  When  the  coal  has  open  backs  and  cutters,  this 
work  goes  on  very  regularly,  as  represented  in  fig.  1108  where  the  leading  miner  is  at  a 
next  to  the  outcrop,  and  b  b,  &c.  nre  the  wall  faces  of  each 
workman  j  ▲  being  the  shaft,  and  n  the  dip-head  level. 
In  this  case  the  roads  are  carried  either  progressively 
through  the  gobb,  or  the  gobb  is  entirely  shut  up ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  coals  are  brought  down  the  wall-faces, 
either  to  the  dip-head  level  or  the  road  c?  c.  This  method 
may  be  varied  by  making  the  walls  broad  enough  to 
hold  two,  three,  or  four  men  when  each  set  of  miners 
performs  the  whole  work  of  holing,  getting,  breaking  down, 
__  and  carrying  off  the  coals. 

B  It  is  estimated  that  from  one  eighth  to  one  twelfth  part 
only  of  the  coals  remains  under  ground  by  the  Shropshire  plan ;  nay,  in  favorable  circum- 
stances, almost  every  inch  of  coal  may  be  taken  out,  as  its  principle  is  to  leave  no  solid 
niUnve  nor  any  coal  below,  except  what  may  be  indispensable  for  securing  the  gobb.  In- 
deed, this  system  might  be  applied  to  coal-seams  of  almost  any  ordinary  thickness,  provi- 
ding staff  to  fill  up  the  gobb  could  be  conveniently  procured. 

In  Great  Britain,  scams  of  coal  are  mined  when  they  are  only  18  inches  thick  ;  but  if 
thinner,  the  working  of  fire-clay  or  ironstone  immediately  adjoining  must  be  included.  A 
few  instances  amy  be  addeced,  indeed,  where  caking  coals  of  a  fine  quality  for  blacksmiths 
have  been  worked,  though  only  in  12-inch  seams. 

Eighteen-inch  scams  are  best  Worked  by  young  lads  and  boys.  The  coal  itself  may 
he  mined  without  lifting  the  pavement,  or  taking  down  the  roof  in  the  rooms ;  but 
rends  must  be  cut  either  in  the  pavement  or  the  roof,  for  removing  the  coals  to  the  pit- 
bottom.  All  coals  less  than  2  feet  3  inches  thick,  .are  worked  with  the  view  of  taking 
eat  nil  the  coal,  either  on  the  Shropshire  system,  or  with  pillar-walls  and  rooms;  with 
this  peculiarity,  that,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  seam,  the  rooms  are  worked  as 
wide  an  the  roof  will  bear  up ;  or  if  a  following  of  the  roof-stone,  or  fall  of  it,  can  be 
height  on,  it  proves  advantageous,  by  not  only  giving  head-room,  but  by  filling  up  the 
waste,  and  rendering  the  roads  easily  kept  for  the  working  of  the  pillars.  Where  no  fol- 
lowing takes  place,  small  temporary  pillars,  about  8  feet  square,  are  left  along  the  chain- 
wall  sniew  The  walls  may  vary  in  thickness  from  4  to  16  yards,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces, and  they  nre  holed  through  only  for  ventilation. 

Coals  from  5  to  8  feet  thick  nre  the  best  suited  in  every  point  of  view  for  the  effec- 
tive work  of  the  miner,  nnd  for  the  general  economy  of  underground  operations.  When 
they  exceed  that  thickness,  they  require  very  excellent  roofs  and  pavements,  to  render 
the  working  either  sole  or  comfortable  >  or  to  enable  those  who  superintend  the  field 
get  oat  a  fair  proportion  of  coal  from  a  given  area.  In  such  powerful  beds  the 
\  method  is  impracticable,  from  want  of  gobbin ;  and  long  props,  unless  of 
girth,  would  present  an  inadequate  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  massive 


When  coals  do  not  exceed  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  have  good  roofs,  they  are  some- 
times worked  an  one  bed  of  coal  ?  but  if  the  coal  be  tender  or  free,  it  is  worked  as  two 
beds.  One  half  of  such  thick  coal,  however,  is  in  general  lost  in  pillars ;  and  it  is  very 
aesdom  that  lens  than  one  third  can  be  left.  When  the  coal  is  free  and  ready  to  crumble 
by  th«  incumbent  pressure,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  the  air,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
1  is  first  worked,  then  n  scaffolding  of  coal  is  left,  2  or  3  feet  thick,  according  to  the 
etaess  of  the  coal;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  coal  is  now  worked,  as  shown  in 
Uut^^  fig,  H04.  As  soon  as  the  workings  are  completed  to  the  proposed 
extent,  the  coal  scaffoldings  are  worked  away,  and  as  much  of  the 
pillars  as  can  be  removed  with  safety.    As  propwood  is  of  no  use  in 

coal-seams  of  such  n  height,  nnd  as  falls  from  the  roof  would  prove 

frequently  fatal  to  the  miners,  it  is  customary  with  tender  roofs  to  leave  a  ceiling  of 
coal  from  2  to  3  feet  thick.  This  makes  an  excellent  roof;  nnd  should  it  break,  gives 
warning  belbfehand,  by  n  peculiar  crackling  noise,  very  different  from  that  of  roof-stones 
cxastuag  down. 

One  of  the  thickest  coals  in  Great  Britain,  worked  as  one  bed  from  roof  to  pavement, 
is  Use  very  rannrkuble  seam  near  the  town  of  Pudley,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ten- 
yard  coal,  about  7  miles  long,  nnd  4  broad.  No  similar  coal  has  been  found  in  the 
1;  and  the  mode  of  working  it  is  quite  peculiar,  being  n  species  of  panel  work 
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totally  different  from  the  modern  Newcastle  system.  A  compartment,  or  panel,  foiiuei 
in  working  the  coal,  is  called  a  side  of  work  and  as  the  whole  operation  is  exhibited  in 
one  of  these  compartments,  it  will  be  proper  to  describe  the  mode  of  taking  the  coal  from 
one  of  them,  before  describing  the  whole  extent  of  the  workings  of  a  mine. 

Let  Jig.  1105  represent  a  side  of  work ;  a,  the  ribs  or  walls  of  coal  left  standing  round, 
constituting  the  side  of  work;  c,  the  pillars,  8  yards  square;  c,  the  stalls,  II  yards  wade; 
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d,  the  cross-openings,  or  through  pais,  also  1 1  yards 
wide ;  e,  the  bolt-hole,  cut  through  the  rib  from  the 
main  road,  by  which  bolt-hole  the  side  of  work  is 
opened  up,  and  all  the  coals  removed.  Two,  three, 
or  even  four  bolt-holes  open  into  a  side  of  work,  ac- 
cording to  its  extent ;  they  are  about  8  feet  wide,  and 
9  feet  high.  The  working  is  in  a  great  measure  regu- 
lated by  the  natural  fissures  and  joints  of  the  coal- 
seam  ;  and  though  it »  30  feet  thick,  the  lower  band, 
of  2  feet  3  inches,  is  worked  first ;  the  miners  choosing 
to  confine  themselves  within  this  narrow  opening,  in 
order  to  gain  the  greater  advantage  afterwards,  in 
working  the  superjacent  coal.  Whenever  the  bolt 
hole  is  cut  through,  the  work  is  opened  up  by  driving 
a  gallery  forward,  4  feet  wide,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines.  At  the  sides  of  this  gallery  next  the  bolt-bole, 
each  miner  breaks  off  in  succession  a  breast  of  coal, 
two  yards  broad,  as  at  /,/,  by  means  of  which  the  sides  of  the  rib-walls  a  are  formed, 
and  the  area  of  the  pillars.  In  this  way  each  collier  follows  another,  as  in  one  of  the 
systems  of  the  Shropshire  plan.  When  the  side  of  work  is  laid  open  along  the  rib- walls, 
and  the  faces  and  sides  of  the  pillars  have  been  formed,  the  upper  coals  are  then  begun 
to  be  worked,  next  the  rib-wall.  This  is  done  by  shearing  up  to  a  bed  next  the  bott-hoJe, 
and  on  each  side,  whereby  the  head  coals  are  brought  regularly  down  in  large  cubical 
masses,  of  such  thickness  as  suits  with  the  free  partings  or  subordinate  divisions  of  the 
coals  and  bands.  Props  of  wood,  or  even  stone  pillars,  are  placed  at  convenient  dis- 
tances for  the  security  of  the  miners. 

In  working  the  ten-yard  coal,  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is  left  under  ground,  not 
merely  in  pillars  and  rib-walls,  but  in  the  state  of  small  coal  produced  in  breaking  out 
the  coal.     Hence,  from  four  tenths  to  a  half  of  the  total  amount  is  lost  for  ever. 

Another  method  of  working  coal  of  uncommon  thickness  is  by  scaffoldings  or  stages 
of  coals,  as  practised  in  the  great  coal  bed  at  Johnstone,  near  Paisley,  of  which  a  section 
has  already  been  given.  In  one  part  of  the  field  the  coal  is  from  60  to  60  feet  thick, 
and  in  another  it  amounts  to  90  feet.  The  seams  of  stoae  interspersed  through  the 
1 106  coal  are  generally  inconsiderable,  and  amount  in  only  two  eases  to  27  inches 
in  thickness.  The  roof  of  the  coal  is  so  unsound,  and  the  height  so  pro- 
digious, that  it  could  not  possibly  be  worked  in  one  seam,  like  that  of 
Staffordshire.  About  3  feet  of  the  upper  coal  is  therefore  left  as  n  roo£ 
under  which  a  band  of  coal,  from  6  to  7  feet  thick,  is  worked  on  the  post 
and  stall  plan,  with  square  pillars  of  extra  strength,  which  are  thereafter 
penetrated.  A  platform  about  3  feet  high  is  left  at  the  sole ;  under  which 
the  rooms  and  pillars  are  set  off  and  worked  in  another  portion  of  the  coal, 
from  5  to  7  feet  thick,  great  care  being  had  to  place  pillar  under  pillar,  and 
partition  under  partition,  to  prevent  a  crush.  Where  the  coal  is  thickest, 
no  less  than  10  bands  of  it  are  worked  in  this  way,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  1106 
When  any  band  of  the  coal  is  foul  from  sulphur  or  other  causes,  it  is  left 
for  the  next  platform,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  lost,  as  in  the 
Staffordshire  mines.  Much  attention  must  here  be  paid  to  the  vertical  dis- 
tribution uf  the  pillars  and  apartments ;  the  miner's  compass  must  be  continually  con- 
sulted, and  bore-holes  must  be  put  down  through  the  coal  scaffoldings,  to  regulate  cor- 
rectly the  position  of  the  pillars  under  one  another. 

Edge  coals,  which  are  nearly  perpendicular,  are  worked  in  a  peculiar  manner;  for  the 
collier  stands  upon  the  coal,  having  the  roof  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  floor  on  the  other, 
1107  like  two  vertical  walls.    The  engine-pit  is  sunk  in  the  most  pow- 

erful stratum.    In  some  instances  the  same  stratum  is  so  vertical 
as  to  be  sunk  through  for  the  whole  depth  of  the  shaft. 

Whenever  the  shaft  has  descended  to  the  required  depth,  galle- 
ries are  driven  across  the  strata  from  its  bottom,  till  the  coals  are 
intersected,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  1107  where  we  see  the  edge-coals 

at  a,  a;  a,  the  engine-pit;  6,  6,  the  transverse  galleries  from  the 

bottom  of  the  shaft ;  and  c,  c,  upper  transverse  galleries,  for  the  greater  conveniency  of 
working  the  coal.    The  principal  edge  coal  works  in  Great  Britain  lie  in  the  neigh 
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borhood  of  rMinburgh,  and  the  coals  are  earned  on  the  hacks  of  women  from  the  wall, 
face  to  the  bottom  of  the  engine-pit. 

The  modes  of  carrying  coals  from  the  point  where  they  are  excavated  to  the  pit  bottom 
are  nearly  as  diversified  as  the  systems  of  working. 

One  method  employs  hutches,  or  baskets,  having  slips  or  cradle  feet  shod  with  iron, 
containing  from  2  to  3  hundred  weight  of  coals.  These  baskets  are  dragged  along  the 
floor  by  ropes  or  leather  harness  attached  to  the  shoulders  of  the  workmen,  who  are  either 
the  colliers  or  persona  hired  on  purpose.  This  method  is  used  in  several  small  collieries ; 
bat  it  is  extremely  injudicious,  exercising  the  muscular  action  of  a  man  in  the  most  un- 
profitable  manner.  Instead  of  men,  horses  are  sometimes  yoked  to  these  basket-hurdles, 
whieh  are  then  made  to  contain  from  4  to  6  hundred  weight  of  coals ;  but  from  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  friction,  this  plan  cannot  be  commended. 

An  improvement  on  this  system,  where  men  draw  the  coals,  is  to  place  the  basket  or 
carve  on  a  small  four-wheeled  carriage,  called  a  tram,  or  to  attach  wheels  to  the  corve 
itself.  Thus  much  more  work  is  performed,  provided  the  floor  be  hard ;  but  not  on  a  soft 
pavement,  unless  some  kind  of  wooden  railway  be  laid. 

The  transport  of  coals  from  the  wall-face  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  was  greatly 
fariKfatrri  by  the  introduction  of  cast-iron  railways,  in  place  of  wooden  roads,  first 
brought  into  practice  by  Mr.  John  Curr  of  Sheffield.  The  rails  are  called  tram-rails, 
or  plate-rails,  consisting  of  a  plate  from  3  to  4  inches  broad,  with  an  edge  at  right  angles 
to  k  about  two  inches  and  a  half  high.  Each  rail  is  from  3  to  4  feet  long,  and  is  fixed 
either  to  cross  bearers  of  iron,  called  sleepers,  or  more  usually  to  wooden  bearers.  In 
some  collieries,  the  miners,  after  working  out  the  eoals,  drag  them  along  these  railways 
to  the  pit  bottom ;  but  in  others,  two  persons  called  trammers  are  employed  to  transport 
the  eoals ;  the  one  of  whom,  in  front  of  the  corve,  draws  with  harness ;  and  the  other, 
called  the  patter,  pushes  behind.  The  instant  each  corve  arrives,  from  the  wall-face,  at 
a  central  spot  in  the  system  of  the  railways,  it  is  lifted  from  the  tram  by  a  crane  placed 
there,  and  placed  on  n  carriage  catted  a  rolley,  which  generally  holds  two  corves, 
r  three  or  four  rolleys  are  loaded,  they  are  hooked  together,  and  the  rolley  driver, 
with  his  horse,  takes  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  engine-shaft.  The  rolley 
horses  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  shafts,  commonly  made  of  iron,  named 
limbers,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  carriage  from  overrunning 
them.  One  of  these  shafts  is  represented  jn  fig.  1108.  The  hole  shown 
over  an  iron  peg  or  stud  in  front  of  the  rolley,  so  that  the  horse  may  be 
quickly  attached  or  disengaged.  By  these  arrangements  the  work  is  carried  on  with 
surprising  regularity  and  despatch. 

The  power  of  the  engine  for  drawing  the  coals  up  the  shaft  is  made  proportional  to 
the  depth  of  the  pit  and  the  quantity  to  be  raised,  the  corves  ascending  at  an  average 
velocity  of  about  12  feet  per  second.  So  admirable  is  the  modern  arrangement  of  this 
operation,  that  the  corves  are  transported  from  the  wall-faces  to  the  pit  bottom,  and 
moved  up  the  shaft,  as  fast  as  the  onsetters  at  the  bottom,  and  the  banksmen  at  the  top, 
can  hook  the  loaded  and  empty  corves  on  and  off  the  engine  ropes.  Thus  100  corves  of 
eoals  have  been  raised  every  hour  up  u  shaft  100  fathoms  deep,  constituting  a  lift  of  27 
tana  per  hour,  or  324  tons  in  n  day,  or  shift  of  12  hours.  Coals  mined  in  large  cubical 
cannot,  however,  be  so  rapidly  raised  as  the  smaller  coal  of  the  Newcastle 

i  coals  have  so  great  a  rise  from  the  pit  bottom  to  the  crop  that  horses  cannot  be 
used  on  the  rolley  ways,  the  corves  descend  along  the  tram-roads,  by  means  of  inclined- 
vsane  machines,  which  are  moved  either  by  vertical  rope-barrels,  or  horizontal  rope- 
These  inclined  planes  are  frequently  divided  into  successive  stages,  200  or  300 
long,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  is  an  inclined-plane  machine,  whereby  the  coals 
are  lowered  from  one  level  to  another. 

The  wheels  of  the  trams  and  rolleys  vary  in  diameter  from  8  to  16  inches,  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  coal.  In  some,  the  axles  not  only  revolve  on  their  journals,  but 
the  wheels  also  revolve  on  their  axles. 

Various  forms  of  machines  have  been  employed  for  raising  the  coals  out  of  the  pits* 
The  steam  engine  with  fly-wheel  and  rope-barrels  is,  however,  now  preferred  in  all  con- 
siiliialili  establishments.  When  of  small  power,  they  are  usually  constructed  with  n  fly 
wheel,  nad  short  fly-wheel  shaft,  on  which  there  is  a  small  pinion  working  into  the 
teeth  of  a  large  wheel,  fixed  upon  the  rope-barrel.  Thus  the  engine  may  move  with 
great  rapidity,  while  it  imparts  an  equable  slow  motion  to  the  corves  ascending  in  the 
shaft.  When  the  engines  are  of  great  power,  however,  they  are  directly  connected  with 
me  rope-barrel  i  some  of  these  being  of  such  dimensions,  that  each  revolution  of  the  rope* 
barrel  produces  an  elevation  of  12  yards  in  the  corve.  A  powerful  brake  is  usually  con- 
neeted  with  the  circumference  of  the  fly-wheel  or  rope-barrel,  whereby  the  brakeman, 
by  apprriar  his  foot  to  the  governing  lever  of  the  brake,  and  by  shutting  at  (he  same 
tame  the  steam  valves  with  his  hands,  can  arrest  the  corve,  or  pitch  its  arrival  within  a 
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few  inches  of  the  required  height  of  every  delivery.  An  endless  ehain,  suspended  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  shall,  has,  in  a  few  pits  of  moderate  depth,  been  worked  by 
a  steam  engine,  for  raising  corves  in  constant  succession ;  bat  the  practice  has  not  been 
found  hitherto  applicable  on  the  greater  scale. 

There  is  a  kind  of  water  engines  for  raising  coals,  strictly  admissible  only  in  level  free 
pits,  where  the  ascent  of  the  loaded  corve  is  produced  by  the  descent  of  a  cassoon  filled 
with  water.  When  the  ascent  and  descent  are  through  equal  spaces,  the  rope  barrels  for 
the  cassoon  and  the  corves  are  of  equal  diameter  j  but  when  the  point  from  which  the 
coals  have  to  be  lifted  is  deeper  than  the  point  of  discharge  for  the  water  into  the  dry 
level,  the  cassoon  must  be  larger,  and  the  rope  barrel  smaller ;  so  that  by  the  time  the 
cassoon  reaches  to  the  half-depth,  for  example,  the  corve  may  have  mounted  through 
double  the  space.  The  cassoon  is  filled  with  water  at  the  pit  month,  and  is  emptied  by  a 
self-acting  valve  whenever  it  gets  to  the  bottom.  The  loaded  corve  is  replaced  by  an 
empty  one  at  the  pit  mouth,  and  its  weight,  with  that  of  the  descending  rope,  pull  up  the 
empty  cassoon ;  the  motions  of  the  whole  mechanism  being  regulated  by  a  powerful 
brake. 

Various  plans  have  been  devised  to  prevent  collision  between  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending corves,  which  sometimes  pass  each  other  with  a  joint  velocity  of  20  or  30  feet 
per  second.  One  method  is  by  dividing  the  pit  from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  each  corve 
moves  in  a  separate  compartment.  Another  mode  was  invented  by  Mr.  Curr  of 
Sheffield,  in  which  wooden  guides  were  attached  from  top  to  bottom,  of  the  pit ;  being 
spars  of  deal  about  4  inches  square,  attached  perpendicularly  to  the  sides  of  the  shaft, 
and  to  buntons  in  the  middle  of  the  pit.  Betwixt  these  guides,  friction-roller  sliders  are 
placed,  attached  to  the  gin-ropes,  to  which  sliders  the  corves  are  suspended.  In  this 
way,  the  corves  can  be  raised  with  great  rapidity ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of 
time  in  banking  the  corve  at  the  pit  mouth,  where  shutters  or  sliding  boards  must  be 
used.    This  plan  is  highly  beneficial  where  the  coals  are  in  large  lumps. 

Both  ropes  and  chains  are  used  for  lifting  coals.  The  round  ropes  are  shroud-laid ; 
but  the  preferable  rope  is  the  flat  band,  made  of  four  ropes  placed  horizontally  together, 
the  ropes  being  laid  alternately  right  and  left.  In  this  way,  the  ropes  counteract  one 
another  in  the  twist,  hanging  like  a  riband  down  the  shaft ;  and  are  stitched  strongly 
together  by  a  small  cord.  Such  rope  bands  are  not  Only  very  pliable  for  their  strength, 
which  protects  the  heart  of  the  rope  from  breaking,  but  as  they  lap  upon  themselves,  a 
simple  sheave  serves  as  a  rope-barrel.  They  possess  the  additional  advantge,  that  by  so 
lapping,  they  enlarge  the  diameter  of  the  axle  in  which  they  coil,  and  thus  make  a  com- 
pensation mechanically  against  the  increasing  length  of  rope  descending  with  its  corve. 
Thus  the  counterpoise  chains,  used  in  deep  pits  to  regulate  the  descent,  have  been  super- 
seded.   See  Rope-spin  kino. 

When  chains  are  preferred  to  ropes,  as  in  very  deep  pits,  the  short  pudding-link  chains 
are  mostly  used.     See  Cable. 

The  corves,  after  being  landed  or  banked  at  the  pit  mouth,  are  drawn  to  the  bin  or 
coal-hill,  either  upon  slips  by  horses,  or  by  trammers  on  a  tram-road.  But  with  small 
coals,  like  the  Newcastle,  the  pit  head  is  raised  8  or  9  feet  above  the  common  lev*l  of 
the  ground,  and  the  coal-heap  slopes  downwards  from  that  height.  As  the  bins  increase, 
tram-roads  are  laid  outwards  upon  them. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  ventilation  of  coal  mines.  Into  their  furthest  recesses,  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  fresh  air  must  be  carried  forwards,  for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  and 
the  combustion  of  candles;  as  also  for  clearing  off  the  carbonic  add  and  carbureted  hy- 
drogen gases,  so  destructive  to  the  miners,  who  call  these  noxious  airs,  from  their  most 
obvious  qualities,  choke-damp  and  fire-damp. 

Before  the  steam  engine  was  applied  to  the  drainage  of  the  mines,  and  the  extraction 
of  the  coal,  the  excavations  were  of  such  limited  extent,  that  when  inflammable  air  ac- 
cumulated in  the  foreheads,  it  was  usual  in  many  collieries  to  fire  it  every  morning. 
This  was  done  by  fixing  a  lighted  candle  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  which  being  extended 
towards  the  roof  by  a  person  lying  flat  on  the  floor,  the  gas  was  fired,  and  the  blast  passed 
safely  over  him.  If  the  gas  was  abundant,  the  explosive  miner  put  on  a  wet  jacket,  to 
prevent  the  fire  from  scorching  him.  In  other  situations,  where  the  fire-damp  was  still 
more  copious,  the  candle  was  drawn  forwards  into  it,  by  a  cord  passing  over  a  catch  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery,  while  the  operator  stood  at  a  distance.  This  very  rude  and  dan- 
gerous mode  of  exploding  the  inflammable  gas  is  still  practised,  in  a  few  mines,  under 
the  name  of  the  firing  line. 

The  carbonic  acid  or  choke-damp,  having  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  atmospheric 
air,  in  the  proportion  of  about  3  to  2,  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  workings,  and 
gives  comparatively  little  annoyance.  Its  presence  may  moreover  he  always  safely 
ascertained  by  the  lighted  candle.  This  cannot,  however,  be  said  of  the  fire-damp, 
which  being  lighter  and  more  moveable,  diffuses  readily  through  the  atmospheric  air,  so 
as  to  form  a  most  dangerous  explosive  mixture,  even  at  a  considerable  distance 
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the  Movers  or  sources  of  its  extrication  from  the  coal  strata.  Pure  subcarbureted  hy. 
drogen  has  a  specific  gravity  =  0-555,  air  being  1 ;  and  consists  of  a  volume  of  vapor  of 
carbon,  and  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  condensed  by  mutual  affinity  into  one  volume. 
The  choke-damp  is  a  mixture  of  the  above,  with  a  little  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  variable 
proportion*  of  atmospheric  air.  As  the  pure  subcarbureted  hydrogen  requires  twice  its 
bulk  of  oxygen  to  consume  it  completely,  it  will  take  for  the  same  effect -about  10  times 
its  balk  of  atmospheric  air,  since  this  volume  of  air  contains  about  two  volumes  of  oxy- 
gen. Ten  volumes  of  air,  therefore,  mixed  with  one  volume  of  subcarbureted  hydrogen, 
form  the  most  powerfully  explosive  mixture.  If  either  less  or  more  air  be  intermixed, 
the  explosive  force  will  be  impaired ;  till  3  volumes  of  air  below  or  above  that  ratio,  con- 
stitute non-explosive  mixtures;  that  is,  1  of  the  pure  fire-damp  mixed  with  either  7  or  13 
af  air,  or  any  quantity  below  the  first,  or  above  the  second  number,  will  afford  an  unex- 
nfcsive  mixture.  With  the  first  proportion,  a  candle  will  not  burn ;  with  the  second,  it 
boras  with  a  very  elongated  blue  flame.  The  fire-damp  should  therefore  be  still  further 
diluted  with  common  air,  considerably  beyond  the  above  proportion  of  1  to  13,  to  render 
the  working  of  the  mine  perfectly  safe. 

These  noxious  gases  are  disengaged  from  the  cutters,  fissures,  and  minute  pores  of  the 
coal ;  and  if  the  quantity  be  considerable,  relative  to  the  orifice,  a  hissing  noise  is  heard. 

Though  the  choke-damp,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  be  invisible,  yet  its  line  of  division 
from  the  common  air  is  distinctly  observable  on  approaching  a  lighted  candle  to  the 
lower  level,  where  it  accumulates,  which  becomes  extinguished 
the  instant  it  comes  within  its  sphere,  as  if  it  were  plunged  in 
water.  The  stratum  of  carbonic  acid  sometimes  lies  1  or  2  feet 
thick  on  the  floor,  while  the  superincumbent  air  is  perfectly  good.  When  the  coal  has 
a  considerable  dip  and  rise,  the  choke-damp  will  be  found  occupying  the  lower  parts  of 
the  mine,  in  a  wedge  form,  as  represented  in  fig.  1109  where  a  shows  the  place  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  b  that  of  the  common  air. 

When  a  gallery  is  driven  in  advance  of  the  other  workings,  and  a  discharge  of  this  gas 
takes  place,  it  soon  fills  the  whole  mine,  if  its  direction  be  in  the  line  of  level,  and  the 
mine  is  rendered  unworkable  until  a  supply  of  fresh  air  is  introduced  to'dislodge  it.  As 
the  flame  of  a  candle  indicates  correctly  the  existence  of  the  choke-damp,  the  miners  may 
have  sufficient  warning  of  its  presence,  so  as  to  avoid  the  place  which  it  occupies,  till 
adequate  means  be  taken  to  drive  it  away. 

The  fire-damp  is  not  an  inmate  of  every  mine,  and  is  seldom  found,  indeed,  where 
the  carbonic  acid  prevails.  It  occurs  in  the  greatest  quantities  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire.  It 
is  more  abundant  in  coals  of  the  caking  kind,  with  a  bright  steel-grained  fracture,  than 
in  cubic  coals  of  an  open-burning  quality.  Splint  coals  are  still  less  liable  to  disengage 
this  gas.  In  some  extensive  coal-fields  it  exists  copiously. on  one  range  of  the  line  of 
searing,  while  on  the  other  range  none  of  it  is  observed,  but  abundance  of  carbonic 


la  the  numerous  collieries  in  the  Lothians,  south  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  the  Art 
damp  is  unknown ;  while  in  the  coal-fields  round  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  along  the  coasi 
of  Ayrshire,  it  frequently  appears. 

The  violent  discharge  of  the  gas  from  n  crevice  or  cutter  of  the  coal,  is  called  a  blower  f 
and  if  this  be  ignited,  it  burns  like  an  immense  blowpipe,  inflaming  the  coal  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  gallery.  The  gas  evidently  exists  in  a  highly  compressed  and  elastic  state, 
whence  it  seems  to  loosen  the  texture  of  the  coals  replete  with  it,  and  renders  them  more 
ensdy  worked.  The  gas  is  often  peculiarly  abundant  near  a  great  dislocation  or  slip  of 
the  strata  $  so  that  the  fissure  cf  the  dislocation  will  sometimes  emit  n  copious  stream  of 
mm  nor  many  years.  It  has  also  happened,  that  from  certain  coals,  newly  worked,  nnd 
let  fall  from  a  height  into  the  hold  of  n  vessel,  so  much  inflammable  gas  has  been  extri- 
cated that,  after  the  hatches  were  secured,  and  the  ship  ready  to  proceed  to  sea,  the  gas 
asm  ignited  with  the  flame  of  a  candle,  so  as  to  scorch  the  seamen,  to  blow  up  the  decks, 
mad  otherwise  damage  the  vessel.  In  like  manner,  when  the  pillars  in  a  mine  are 
erpsmed  by  sodden  pressure,  a  great  discharge  of  gas  ensues.  This  gas,  being  lighter 
thorn  common  air,  always  ascends  to  the  roof  or  to  the  rise  of  the  galleries ;  and,  where 
the  dip  is  considerable,  .occupies  the  forehead  of  the  mine,  in  a  wedge  form,  as  shown  in 
snnnfcfc^^  -fc*  *  * 10  where  a  represents  the  fire-damp,  and  6  the  common  air. 

1110  ^^5^^"—      In  this  case,  a  candle  will  burn  without  danger  near  the  point  c, 
-  '     close  to  the  floor;  but  if  it  be  advanced  a  few  feet  further  to- 
\  the  roof,  an  explosion  will  immediately  easue  j   since  nt  the  lin«  where  the  two 
\  fluids  are  in  contact,  they  mix,  nnd  form  an  explosive  body. 
l  this  gas  is  largely  diluted  with  air,  the  workmen  do  not  seem  ti  feel  any  incon- 
t  from  breathing  the  mixture  for  n  period  of  many  years  $  but  c  a  inhaling  pure 
earhuveted  hydrogen,  the  miner  instantly  drops  down  insensible,  nnd,  if  art  speedily  re* 
1  into  fresh  air,  he  dies, 
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The  production  of  these  noxious  gmses  renders  ventilation  a  primary  object  is  tlse 
system  of  mining.  The  most  easily  managed  is  the  carbonic  acid.  If  an  air-pipe  has 
been  carried  down  the  engine  pit  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  in  the  sinking,  other  pipes) 
are  connected  with  it,  and  laid  along  the  pavement,  or  are  attached  to  an  angle  of  the 
mine  next  the  roof.  These  pipes  are  prolonged  with  the  galleries,  by  which  means  the 
air  at  the  forehead  is  drawn  up  the  pipes  and  replaced  by  atmospheric  air,  which  descends 
by  the  shaft  in  an  equable  current,  regulated  by  the  draught  of  the  furnace  at  the  pit 
mouth.  This  circulation  is  continued  till  the  miners  cut  through  upon  the  second  shelly 
when  he  air-pipes  become  superfluous ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  instant  such  com- 
munication is  made,  as  is  represented  in,  Jig.  1111  the  air  spontaneously  descends  in  the 
engine  pit  a,  and,  passing  along  the  gallery  a,  ascends  in  a  steady  current  in  the  second 
1111  .._»._  Pi*  »•  The  *">  m  «nking  through  a,  has  at  first  the  atmospheric 
temperature,  which  in  winter  may  be  at  or  under  the  freezing  point 
of  water ;  but  its  temperature  increases  in  passing  down  through 
the  relatively  warmer  earth,  and  ascends  in  the  shaft  a,  warmer 
than  the  atmosphere.     When  shafts  are  of  unequal  depths,  as 

represented  in  the  figure,  the  current  of  air  flows  pretty  uniformly 

in  one  direction.  If  the  second  shaft  has  the  same  depth  with  the  first,  and  the  bottom 
and  mouth  of  both  be  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  the  air  would  sometimes  remain  at 
rest,  as  water  would  do  in  an  inverted  syphon,  and  at  other  times  would  circulate  down 
one  pit  and  up  another,  not  always  in  the  same  direction,  but  sometimes  up  the  one,  and 
sometimes  up  the  other,  according  to  the  variations  of  temperature  at  the  surface,  and 
the  barometrical  pressures,  as  modified  by  winds.  There  is  in  mines  a  proper  heat,  pro- 
portional to  their  depth,  increasing  about  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  for  every  60 
feet  of  descent. 

There  is  a  simple  mode  of  conducting  air  from  the  pit  bottom  to  the  forehead  of  the 
mine,  \>j  cutting  a  ragglin,  or  trumpeting,  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  side  of  the  gallery  as  rep* 

!  i  io  *"*3 p resented  in  Jig.  1112,  where  a  exhibits  the  gallery  in  the  coal,  and  a  the 

"  Ss      * K  ragglin,  which  is  from  15  to  18  inches  square.     The  coal  itself  forms 

three  sides  of  the  air-pipe,  and  the  fourth  is  composed  of  thin  deals  applied  air-tight,  and 
nailed  to  small  props  of  wood  fixed  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  lips  of  the  ragglin. 
This  mode  is  very  generally  adopted  in  running  galleries  of  communication,  and  dip-head 
level  galleries,  where  carbonic  acid  abounds,  or  when  from  the  stagnation  of  the  air  the 
miners'  lights  burn  dimly.  • 

When  the  ragglin  or  air-pipes  are  not  made  spontaneously  active,  the  air  is  sometimes 
impelled  through  them  by  means  of  ventilating  fanners,  having  their  tube  placed  at  the 
pit  bottom,  while  the  vanes  are  driven  with  great  velocity  by  a  wheel  and  pinion  worked 
with  the  hand.  In  other  cases,  large  bellows  like  those  of  the  blacksmith,  furnished  with 
a  wide  nozzle,  are  made  to  act  in  a  similar  way  with  the  fanners.  But  these  are  merely 
temporary  expedients  for  small  mines.  A  very  slight  circulation  of  air  can  be  effected 
by  propulsion,  in  comparison  of  what  may  be  done  by  exhaustion  j  and  hence  it  is  better 
to  attach  the  air-pipe  to  the  valve  of  the  bellows,  than  to  their  nozzle. 

Ventilation  of  collieries  has  been  likewise  effected  on  a  small  scale,  by  attaching  a 
horizontal  funnel  to  the  top  of  air-pipes  elevated  a  considerable  height  above  the  pit 
mouth.  The  funnel  revolves  on  a  pivot,  and  by  its  tail-piece  places  its  mouth  so  as  to 
receive  the  wind.  At  other  times,  a  circulation  of  air  is  produced  by  placing  coal-fires 
in  iron  grates,  either  at  the  bottom  of  an  upcast  pit,  or  suspended  by  a  chain  a  few 
fathoms  down, 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  common  methods  practised  in  collieries  of  moderate 
depth,  where  carbonic  acid  abounds,  or  where  there  is  a  total  stagnation  of  air.  Bet 
in  all  great  coal  mines  the  aerial  circulation  is  regulated  and  directed  by  double 
doors,  called  main  or  bearing  doors.  These  are  true  air-valves,  which  intercept  a 
current  of  air  moving  in  one  direction  from  mixing  with  another  moving  in  a  dtf. 
ferent  direction.  Such  valves  are  placed  on  the  main  roads  and  passages  of  the 
galleries,  and  are  essential  to  a  just  ventilation.  Their  func- 
tions are  represented  in  the  annexed  fig. Ill 8, where  a  shows 
the  downcast  shaft,  in  which  the  aerial  current  is  made  to 
descend  j  b  is  the  upcast  shaft,  sunk  towards  the  rise  of  the 
coal ;  and  c,  the  dip-head  level.  Were  the  mine  here  figured 
to  be  worked  without  any  attention  to  the  circulation,  the  air 
would  flow  down  the  pit  a,  and  proceed  in  a  direct  line  up 
the  rise  mine  to  the  shaft  b,  in  which  it  would  ascend.  The  consequence  would  there- 
fore be,  that  all  the  galleries  and  boards  to  the  dip  of  the  pit  a,  and  those  lying  on  each 
ride  of  the  pits,  would  have  no  circulation  of  air ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  collier,  would 
be  laid  dead.  To  obviate  this  result,  double  doors  are  placed  in  three  of  the  galleries  ad- 
joining the  pit ;  viz.,  at  a  and  by  c  and  d,  e  and/;  all  of  which  open  inwards  to  the  shaft  a. 
By  this  plan,  as  the  air  is  not  suffered  to  pass  directly  from  the  shaft  a  to  the  shaft  %  through 
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WOdtd  have  taken  tiie  next  shortest  direct  ion  by  e  d  unci  */;  \\\\\  tha 

trie*   present    ilu*   eaurse,  tad   annnel  it  to  proceed  downward*  bo 

it    will   spr.-ad  or  $\\  portion   pursuing  a  route  to 

left.      On   arriving  at    the  toriurds   g   and  h,  it   wuuH  have 

q  ;  but  (hid  it   cannot  do,  by  reason  of  the  buiJJiiit:   ot  stop 

ml  a.     By  immi  of  ml  stoppings  placed   in   tin*  boards  next  the 

air  wn  be  transported   U  the   light    Imnd  or  to   the  left  for  many 

providing  there  be  a  train   or  circle  of  nerint  corntnunicutiun  fnnu 

l     li    Umi    board*   i   And  k   or*-  open,  lite  air  will  ascend  in   ihrm, 

tif rows*  and  after  being  diffused   through  the   working,  will  again 

t,  and   mount    the  gallery  to  the   pit   n,  sweeping   away  with  it   the 

i  il  meets  in  its  path.     Without  double  tad  on  each  main  passage 

inn  of  the   air   would    be    constantly    liable    to    interruptions   and 

t  suppose  the  door  t   to  be   removed,  and    only  d  to   remain    in    the 

the  other  doors  being  as  represented,  it  is  obvi&BS,  that  whenever 

nrf  finding  a  more  direct  passage  m  thmt  direction,  wimld 

,  to  the  shn ft  a,  and  lay  dead  all   the  other  parts  of  the 

i<n*     As  the   passages  on   which   the  doors  are   placed  eon  - 

which  the  miners  go  to  ami  from   their   work,  and  as  the 

ulantly  wheeling  along  ah   the  time,  were1  u  single  door,  such  as  ds 

B   veniilalioa  would  be  rendered  precarious  of  languid.     But  the 

iveaience;  for  both  men  and  horse*,  with  the  corves, 

bottom  at  no  sooner  enter  the  door  df  than  it  shut*  behind 

hem  in  the  still  air  contained  between  the  doors  d  and  t ;  t  having 

m  changing  its  proper  roiirae  while  d  was  open.     When  d  is  again 

be  opened  without  inconvenience,  to  allow  the  men  and  horses  to 

torn  at  a  ;  the  door  d  preventing  any  change  in  the  aerial  circulation 

>ot       Itt  returning  from  the  pit,  the  suxne  rule  is  observed,  of  shut- 

e  diCVVi  before  the  other  is  openeil. 

■nd  insulating  air-courses  from  each  other  be  once  fairly  eon- 
ice  of  the  separation  through  a  working  of  any  extent,  may  be  easily 

m]  gas  abounds,  or  when  the  fire-damp  is  in  very  small  qnan- 
u ted  from  the  shaft  to  the  dip-head  level,  and  by  placing 
am  next  the  level*  it  may  be  earned  to  any  distance  along  the  dip- 
?st  room  on  each  side  being  left  open,  the  air  is  soifered 
■i-.il i  the  wastes,  along  the  wall  faces,  and  mount  in  the  upcast 
(d  in  fig.  109°*  But  should  the  air  become  stagnant  along  the 
are  set  up  throughout  the  galleries,  in  such  a  way  as  to  direct  the 
ir  along  the  wall  faces  fur  the  workmen,  while  a  partial  stream  of 
i  through  the  stoppings,  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  foul  air  in 

stensive  collieries  more  elaborate  arrangements  for  ventilation  are 
jc  circulation  is  made  active  by  rarefying  the  air  at  the  upcast 
a  very  large  furnace  placed  either  at  the  bottom  or  lop  of  the 

tofl  b  generally  preferred.  Fig*  834  exhibits  a  furnace 
'the  pit*  Whin  it  surmounts  a  single  pit,  or  a  single  division  of 
meat  intended  lor  the  upcast  is  made  air-tight  at  top,  by  placing 
jam*  across  it,  at  any  suitable  distance  from  the  mouth.  On  these 
ildiug  of  plank  is  laid,  which  is  well  plastered  or  moated  over  with 
A  little  way  below  the  scaffold,  a  passage  is  previuu&ly  cm,  either 
,  to  connect  the  current  of  air  with  the  furnace,  or  it  is  laid  horizon 

■"9  with  the  furnace  by  a  vertical  opening.  If  any  obstacle 
rom  being  erected  within  the  pit,  this  can  be  made  air-light  at  top, 
ed  thence  along  the  surlaee  to  the  furnace. 

size  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ventilation,  and  the  chira- 

!  or  square,  being  fiom  50  to  100  feet  high,  with  an  inside  diameter 

bottom,  tapering  upwards  to  a  diameter  of  from  S|  feet  to  5  feel* 

'  s  thick  in  the  body  of  the  building,  and  a  little  thicker  at  bot* 
tilted  with  fire -bricks. 

furnace  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is,  however,  more  ad  van* 
through   wliieh  the  air  ascends  to  the  furnace  at   the   pit 

nary  temperature;  so  that  whenever  the  lop  furnace  is  neg* 
a  of  air  throughout  the  mine  becomes  languid,  and  dangerous  to 
•av  when  the  furnace  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  its  sides 
i  of  a  chimney,  through  its  total  length,  *o  that  though  the  heal  of 
eataUy  allowed  to  decline  or  become  extinct  lor  a  little,  the  circa- 
SH 
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tation  will  still  go  on,  the  air  of  the  upcast  pit  being  rarefied  by  the  heat  remaining  is 
the  sides  of  the  shaft. 

To  prevent  the  annoyance  to  the  onsetlers  at  the  bottom,  from  the  hot  smoke,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  has  been  adopted,  as  shown  in  the  wood-cut,  jig.  1114  where  a  represents 
1114         d  ftl  lower  part  of  the  upcast  shall;   6,  the  furnace,  built  of 

m  m  brick,  arched  at  top,  with  its  sides  insulated  from  the  solid 
mass  of  coal  which  surrounds  it.  Between  the  furnace 
wall  and  the  coal  beds,  a  current  of  air  constantly  passes 
towards  the  shad,  in  order  to  prevent  the  coal  catching 
fire.  From  the  end  of  the  furnace  a  gallery  is  eut  in  a 
rising  direction  at  c,  which  communicates  with  the  shaft  at 
d,  about  7  or  8  fathoms  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  Thus  the  furnace  and  furnace- 
keeper  are  completely  disjoined  from  the  shaft ;  and  the  pit  bottom  is  not  only  free 
from  all  encumbrances,  but  remains  comfortably  cool.  To  ob- 
viate the  inconveniences  from  the  smoke  to  the  banksmen  in 
landing  the  coals  at  the  pit  mouth,  the  following  plan  has  been 
contrived  for  the  Newcastle  collieries.  J^tg.lllS  represents  the 
mouth  of  the  pit ;  a  is  the  upcast  shaft,  provided  with  a  furnace 
at  bottom ;  6,  the  downcast  shaft,  by  which  the  supply  of  at- 
mospheric air  descends  ;  and  d,  the  brattice  carried  above  the  pit 
mouth.  A  little  way  below  the  settle-boards,  a  gallery  c  is  pushed, 
in  communication  with  the  surface  from  the  downcast  shaft, 
oyer  which  a  brick  tube  or  chimney  is  built  from  60  to  80  feet 
high,  7  or  8  feet  diameter  at  bottom,  and  4  or  5  feet  diameter  at 
On  the  top  of  this  chimney  a  deal  funnel  is  suspended  horizontally  on  a  pivot, 
like  a  turn-cap.  The  vane/,  made  also  of  deal,  keeps  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  always 
in  the  same  direction  with  the  wind.  The  same  mechanism  is  mounted  at  the  upcast 
shaft  «,  only  here  the  funnel  is  made  to  present  its  mouth  in  the  wind's  eye.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  figure,  that  a  high  wind  will  rather  aid  than  check  the  ventilation  by  this  plan. 
The  principle  of  ventilation  being  thus  established,  the  next  object  in  opening  up  a 
colliery,  and  in  driving  all  galleries  whatever,  is  the  double  mine  or  double  headway* 
course ;  on  the  simple  but  very  ingenious  distribution  of  which,  the  circulation  of  air 
depends  at  the  commencement  of  the  excavations. 

The  double  headways  course  is  represented  in  fig.  1116.,  where  a  is  the  one 
heading  or  gallery,  and  b  the  other;    the  former  being  immediately  connected  with 

the  upcast  side  of  the  pit  c,  and  the  latter  with  the 
downcast  side  of  the  pit  d.  The  pit  itself  is  made 
completely  air-tight  by  its  division  of  deals  from  top 
to  bottom,  called"  the  brattice  wall ;  so  that  no  air 
can  pass  through  the  brattice  from  d  to  c,  and  the  intercourse  betwixt  the  two  currents  of 
air  i»  completely  intercepted  by  a  stopping  betwixt  the  pit  bottom  and  the  end  of  the  first 
pillar  of  coal ;  the  pillars  or  walls  of  coal,  marked  «,  are  called  stenting  walls ;  and  the 
openings  betwixt  them,  walls  or  thirlings.  The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  air. 
The  headings  a  and  b  are  generally  made  about  9  feet  wide,  the  stenting  walls  6  or  8 
yards  thick,  and  are  holed  or  thirled  at  such  a  distance  as  may  be  most  suitable  for  the 
state  of  the  air.    The  thirlings  are  5  feet  wide. 

When  the  headings  are  set  off  from  the  pit  bottom,  an  aperture  is  left  in  the  brattice 
at  the  end  of  the  pillar  next  the  pit,  through  which  the  circulation  betwixt  the  upcast 
•^ ,• ******  Pults  ,s  carried  on  J  **  whenever  the  workmen  cut  through  the  first 
thirling  No.  J,  the  aperture  in  the  brattice  at  the  pit  bottom  is  shut ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  air  is  immediately  drawn  by  the  power  of  the  upcast  shaft  through  that  thirling 
as  represented  by  the  dotted  arrow.  Thus  a  direct  stream  of  fresh  air  is  obviously 
brought  close  to  the  forehead  where  the  mines  are  at  work.  The  two  headings  a  and  o 
are  then  advanced,  and  as  soon  as  the  thirling  No.  2  is  cut  through,  a  wall  of  brick  and 
mortar,  4|  inches  thick,  is  built  across  the  thirling  No.  1.  This  wall  is  termed  a  stop, 
ping;  and  being  air-tight,  it  forces  the  whole  circulation  through  the  thirling  No.  2.  In 
this  manner  the  air  is  always  led  forward,  and  caused  to  circulate  always  by  the  last- 
made  thirling  next  the  forehead ;  care  being  had,  that  whenever  a  new  thirling  is  made, 
the  last  thirling  through  which  the  air  was  circulated,  be  secured  with  an  air-tight 
J0*1***'  j  Vhe  Woodcut» lhe  stoppings  are  placed  in  the  thirlinss  numbered  1,  2,  3, 
V?\  \.  consequence  the  whole  circulation  passes  through  the  thirling  No.  7, 

which  lies  nearest  the  foreheads  of  the  headings  a,  b.  By  inspecting  the  figure,  we 
oDserve,  that  on  this  very  simple  plan,  a  stream  of  air  may  be  circulated  to  any  required 
distance,  and  in  any  direction,  however  tortuous.  Thus,  for  example,  if  while  the 
double  headways  course  a,  6,  is  pushed  forward,  other  double  headways  courses  are  re- 
lmred  to  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time  on  both  sides  of  the  first  headway,  the 
same  general  principles  have  only  to  be  attended  to  at  shown  in  jig.  1117,  whexs 
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a  is  the  upcast,  and  b  the  downcast  shaft. 
The  air  advances  along  the  heading  c,  but 
cannot  proceed  further  In  that  direction  than 
the  pillar  d,  bejng  obstructed  by  the  double 
doors  at  e.  It  therefore  advances  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrows  to  the  foreheads  at  /,  and 
passing  through  the  last  thirling  made  there, 
returns  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  double  doors, 
ascends  now  the  heading  g,  to  the  foreheads  at 
h9  passes  through  the  last-made  thirling  at  that 
point,  and  descends,  in  the  heading  t,  till  it  is 
interrupted  by  the  double  doors  at  fc.  The 
aerial  current  now  moves  along  the  heading  /, 
to  the  foreheads  at  m,  returns  by  the  last-made 
thirling  there,  along  the  heading  n,  and  finally 
goes  down  the  heading  o,  and  mounts  by  the 
upcast  shaft  a,  carrying  with  it  all  the  noxious 
gases  which  it  encountered  during  its  circui- 
tous journey.  This  wood-cut  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the  system  by  which  collieries 
of  the  greatest  extent  are  worked  and  ventilated.  In  some  of  these,  the  air  courses 
are  from  30  to  40  miles  long.  Thus  the  air  conducted  by  the  medium  of  a  shaft 
divided  by  a  brattice  wall  only  a  few  inches  thick,  after  descending  in  the  downcast  in 
one  compartment  of  the  pit  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  must  thence  travel  through  a  cir- 
cuit of  nearly  30  miles,  and  cannot  arrive  at  its  reascending  compartment  on  the  other 
side  of  the  brattice,  or  pit  partition,  till  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  supposing  it  to  move  all 
the  thne  at  the  rate  of  2}  miles  per  hour.  Hence  we  see  that  the  primum  mobile  of  this 
mighty  circulation,  the  furnace,  must  be  carefully  looked  after,  since  its  irregularities 
may  affect  the  comfort,  or  even  the  existence  of  hundreds  of  miners  spread  over  these 
vast  subterraneous  labyrinths.  On  the  principles  just  laid  down,  it  appears  that  if  any 
number  of  boards  be  set  off  from  any  side  of  these  galleries,  either  in  a  level,  dip,  or  rise 
direction,  the  circulation  of  air  may  be  advanced  to  each  forehead,  by  an  ingoing  and  re- 
taming  current. 

Yet  while  the  circulation  of  fresh  air  is  thus  advanced  to  the  last-made  thirling  next 
the  foreheads  /,  hy  and  m,y!g.  1117  and  moves  through  the  thirling  which  is  nearest  to 
the  lace  of  every  board  and  room,  the  emission  of  fire-damp  is  frequently  so  abundant 
from  the  coaly  strata,  that  the  miners  dare  not  proceed  forwards  more  than  a  few  fevt 
from  that  aerial  circulation,  without  hnzard  of  being  burned  by  the  combustion  of  the  gas 
at  their  candles.  To  guard  against  this  accident,  temporary  shifting  brattices  are  em- 
ployed. These  are  formed  of  deal,  about  J  of  an  inch  thick,  3  or  4  feet  broad,  and  10 
feet  long ;  and  are  furnished  with  cross-bars  for  binding  the  deals  together,  and  a  few 
finger  loops  cot  through  them,  for  lifting  them  more  expeditiously,  in  order  to  place  them 
in  a  proper  position.  Where  inflammable  air  abounds,  a  store  of  such  brattice  deals 
shoald  be  kept  ready  for  emergencies. 

The  mode  of  applying  these  temporary  brattices,  or  deal  partitions,  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (Jig.  1118,  which  shows  how  the  air  circulates  freely  through  the 
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fig- 
thirling  d,  a,  before  the  brattices  are  placed.  At  b  and  c,  we  see  two  head- 
ing boards  or  rooms,  which  are  so  full  of  inflammable  air  as  to  be  unwork- 
able. Props  are  now  erected  near  the  upper  end  of  the  pillar  «,  betwixt  the 
roof  and  pavement,  about  two  feet  clear  of  the  sides  of  the  next  pillar,  leav- 
ing room  for  the  miner  to  pass  along  between  the  pillar  side  and  the  brat- 
tice. The  brattices  are  then  fastened  with  nails  to  the  props,  the  lowet 
edge  of  the  under  brattice  resting  on  the  pavement,  while  the  upper  edge  of 
the  upper  is  in  contact  with  the  roof.  By  this  means  any  variation  of  the 
height  in  the  bed  of  coal  is  compensated  by  the  overlap  of  the  brattice 
boards ;  and  as  these  are  advanced,  shifting  brattices  are  laid  close  to,  and 
alongside  of,  the  first  set.  The  miner  next  sets  up  additional  props  in  the  same  parallel 
line  with  the  former,  and  slides  the  brattices  forwards,  to  make  the  air  circulate  close 
to  the  forehead  where  he  is  working ;  and  he  regulates  the  distance  betwixt  the  brattice 
and  Che  forehead  by  the  disengagement  of  fire-damp  and  the  velocity  of  the  aerial  circu- 
lation. The  props  are  shown  at  d,  rf,  and  the  brattices  at  /,/.  By  this  arrangement 
the  air  is  prevented  from  passing  directly  through  the  thirling  a,  and  is  forced  along  the 
rsght-haad  side  of  the  brattice,  and,  sweeping  over  the  wall  face  or  forehead,  returns  by 
the  back  of  the  brattice,  and  passes  through  the  thullng  a.  It  is  prevented,  however, 
fresn  returning  in  its  former  direction  by  the  brattice  planted  in  the  forenead  c,  whereby 
it  mounts  op  and  accomplishes  its  return  close  to  that  forehead.  Thus  headways  and 
boards  are  ventilated  till  another  thirling  is  made  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pillar.  The 
thirling  a  is  then  doted  by  a  brick  stopping,  and  the  brattice  boards  removed  forwards  for  a 
similar  operation. 
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When  blowers  occur  in  the  roof,  and  force  the  strata  down,  so  as  to  produce  si  large 
viulted  excavation,  the  accumulated  gas  must  be  swept  away  ;  because,  after  filling  that 
space,  it  would  descend  in  an  unmixed  state  under  the  common  roof  of  the  coaL 
The  manner  of  removing  it  is  represented  in  fig.  1119,  where  a  is  the  bed  of  coal, 
6  the  blower,  c  the  excavation  left  by  the  downfall  of  the 
roof,  d  is  a  passing  door,  and  e  a  brattice.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  aerial  current  is  carried  close,  to  the  roof,  and  con- 
stantly sweeps  off  or  dilutes  the  inflammable  gas  of  the  blow- 
er, as  fast  as  it  issues.  The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the 
current ;  but  for  which,  the  accumulating  gas  would  be  mixed 
in  explosive  proportions  with  the  atmospheric  air,  and  destroy 
the  miners. 

There  is  another  modification  of  the  ventilating  system, 
where  the  air  courses  are  traversed  across ;  that  is,  when  one 
air-course  is  advanced  at  right  angles  to  another,  and  most 
pass  it  in  order  to  ventilate  the  workings  on  the  further  side. 
This  is  accomplished  on  the  plan  shown  in  fig.  1120  where  a  is  a  main  road  with  an  air- 
course,  over  which  the  other  air-course  6,  has  to  pass.  The  sides  of  this  air  channel  axe 
built  of  bricks  arched  over  so  as  to  be  air-tight,  and  a  gallery  is  driven  in  the  roof  strata 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  If  an  air-course,  as  a,  be  laid  over  with  planks  made  air-tight, 
crossing  and  recrossing  may  be  effected  with  facility.  The  general  velocity  of  the  air  in 
these  ventilating  channels  is  from  3  to  4  feet  per  second,  or  about  2 J  miles  per  hour,  and 
their  internal  dimensions  vary  from  5  to  6  feet  square,  affording  an  area  of  from  25  to  36 
square  feet. 
Mr.  Taylor's  hydraulic  air-pump,  formerly  described,  p.  178,  deserves  to_be  noticed 
1121  among  the  various  ingenious  contrivances  for  ventilating  mines,  particularly 
when"  they  are  of  moderate  extent,  a  is  a  large  wooden  tub,  nearly  filled  with 
water,  through  whose  bottom  the  ventilating  pipe  b  passes  down  into  the  recesses 
of  the  mine.  Upon  the  top  of  6,  there  is  a  valve  e,  opening  upwards.  Over  ft, 
the  gasometer  vessel  is  inverted  in  a,  having  a  valve  also  opening  outwards  at  d. 
1  When  this  vessel  is  depressed  by  any  moving  force,  the  air  contained  within  it  is 
]  expelled  through  d ;  and  when  it  is  raised,  it  diminishes  the  atmospherical  pres- 
'  sure  in  the  pipe  6,  and  thus  draws  air  out  of  the  mine  into  the  gasometer ;  which 
cannot  return  on  account  of  the  valve  at  e,  but  is  thrown  out  into  the  atmosphere 
through  d  at  the  next  descent. 

The  general  plan  of  distributing  the  air,  in  all  cases,  is  to  send  the  first  of  the 
current  that  descends  in  the  downcast  shaft  among  the  horses  in  the  stables,  next 
among  the  workmen  in  the  foreheads,  after  which  the  air,  loaded  with  whatever 
mixtures  it  may  have  received,  is  made  to  traverse  the  old  wastes.  It  then  passes 
through  the  furnace  with  all  the  inflammable  gas  it  has  collected,  ascends  the  upcast  shaft, 
and  is  dispersed  into  the  atmosphere.  This  system,  styled  courting  ihe  air,  was  invented 
by  Mr.  Spedding  of  Cumberland.  According  to  the  quantity  of  the  fire-damp,  the 
coursing  is  conducted  either  up  one  room,  and  returned  by  the  next  alternately,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  works,  or  it  passes  along  2  or  3  connected  rooms,  and  returns  by 
the  same  number. 

This  admirable  system  has  received  the  greatest  improvements  from  the  mining 
engineers  of  the  Newcastle  district,  and  especially  from  Mr.  Buddie  of  Wallsend.  His 
plan  being  a  most  complete  scale  of  ventilation,  where  the  aerial  current  is  made 
to  sweep  away  every  corner  of  the  workings,  is  shown  in  fig.  1122;  in  which  a 
.      aJBUUlll  represents   the  downcast,  and  b  the   upcast 

:  shaft.  By  pursuing  the  track  of  the  arrows, 
we  may  observe  that  the  air  passes  first  along 
the  two  rooms  c,  d,  having  free  access  to  each 
through  the  walls,  but  is  hindered  from 
entering  into  the  adjoining  rooms  by  the 
stoppings  which  form  the  air-courses.  It 
sweeps  along  the  wall  faces  of  the  rooms  c,  d, 
and  makes  a  return  down  the  rooms  e,  /, 
but  is  not  allowed  to  proceed  further  in  that 
direction  by  the  stoppings  g,  h.  It  then 
proceeds  to  the  foreheads  t,  fc,  and  single 
courses  all  the  rouius  to  the  foreheads  i,  m;  from  this  point  it  would  go  directly  to  the 
upcast  pit  5,  were  it  not  prevented  by  the  stopping  a,  which  throws  it  again  into  double 
coursing  the  rooms,  till  it  arrives  at  o,  whence  it  goes  directly  to  Cie  furnace,  and 
ascends  the  shaft  6.  The  lines  across  each  other  represent  the  patting  doors ;  *nd  these 
may  be  substituted  in  any  place  for  a  passage  where  there  is  a  stopping.  The  stopping 
p,  near  the  bottom  of  the  downcast  shaft,  is  termed  a  icain  stopping;  because  if  it 
were  removed,  the  whole  circulation  would  instantly  cease,  and  the  air,  instead  of 
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traversing  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  would  go  directly  from  the  downcast  pit  a,  to 
the  upcast  pit  6,  along  the  gallery  q.  Hence  every  gallery  and  room  of  the  workings 
would  be  laid  dead,  as  it  is  termed,  and  be  immediately  filled  with  fire-damp,  which 
might  take  fire  either  at  the  workmen's  candles,  or  at  the  furnace  next  the  upcast 
•haft  6.  Thus  also  a  partial  stagnation  in  one  district  of  the  colliery,  would  be  pro- 
duced by  any  of  the  common  stoppings  being  accidentally  removed  or  destroyed,  since 
the  air  would  thereby  always  pursue  the  nearest  route  to  the  upcast  pit.  Main  stop- 
pings are  made  particularly  secure,  by  strong  additional  stone  buildings,  and  they  are 
set  up  at  different  places,  to  maintain  the  main  air  courses  entire  in  the  event  of  an 
explosion ;  by  which  precautions  great  security  is  given  to  human  life.  This  system  of 
ventilation  may  be  extended  to  almost  any  distance  from  the  pit-bottom,  provided  the 
volume  of  fresh  air  introduced  be  adequate  to  dilute  sufficiently  the  fire-damp,  so  that 
the  mixture  shall  not  reach  the  explosive  point.  The  air,  by  this  management,  ven- 
tilates first  one  panel  of  work,  and  then  other  panels  in  succession,  passing  onwards 
through  the  barriers  or  panel  walls,  by  mean&  of  galleries,  as  in  fig.  843,  by  the 
principle  either  of  single,  double,  or  triple  coursing,  according  to  the  quantity  of  gas  in 
the  mine. 

In  ventilating  the  very  thick  coal  of  Staffordshire,  though  there  is  much  inflammable 
air,  less  care  is  needed  than  in  the  north  of  England  collieries,  as  the  workings  are  very 
roomy,  and  the  air  courses  of  comparatively  small  extent.  The  air  is  conducted  down 
one  shaft,  carried  along  the  main  roads,  and  distributed  into  the  sides  of  work,  as  shown 
in  fig.  848.  A  narrow  gallery,  termed  the  air-head,  is  carried  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
coal,  in  the  rib  walls,  along  one  or  more  of  the  sides.  In  the  example  here  figured,  it  is 
carried  all  round,  and  the  air  enters  at  the  bolt-hole  e.  Lateral  openings,  named  sponts, 
are  led  from  the  air-head  gallery  into  the  side  of  work ;  and  the  circulating  stream  mixed 
with  the  gas  in  the  workings,  enters  by  these  spouts,  as  represented  by  the  arrows,  and 
returns  by  the  air-head  at  g,  to  the  upcast  pit. 

When  the  firedamp  comes  off  suddenly  in  any  case,  rendering  the  air  foul  and  explo- 
sive at  the  foreheads,  if  no  other  remedy  be  found  effectual,  the  working  of  the  coal  must 
be  suspended,  and  a  current  of  air  sent  directly  from  the  fresh  in-going  stream,  in  order 
to  dilute  the  explosive  mixture,  before  it  reaches  the  furnace.  This  is  termed  shutting 
tke  air ;  for  otherwise  the  gas  would  kindle  at  the  furnace,  and  flame  backwards,  like  a 
train  of  gunpowder,  through  all  the  windings  of  the  work,  carrying  devastation  and 
death  in  its  track.  By  ikailing  the  air,  however,  time  is  given  for  running  forward 
with  water,  and  drowning  the  furnace.  A  cascade  of  water  from  the  steam  engine 
pumps  is  then  allowed  to  fall  down  the  pit,  the  power  of  which,  through  a  fall  of  500  or 
€00  feet,  is  so  great  in  carrying  down  a  body  of  air,  that  it  impels  a  sufficient  current 
through  every  part  of  the  workings.  The  ventilation  is  afterwards  put  into  its  usual 
train  at  leisure. 

In  collieries  which  have  oeen  worked  for  a  considerable  time,  and  particularly  in  such 
as  have  goaves,  creeps,  or  crushed  wastes,  the  disengagement  of  (he  fire-damp  from  these 


i  is  much  influenced  by  the  state  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Should  this  be  suddenly 
diminished,  as  shown  by  the  fall  of  the  barometer,  the  fire-damp  suddenly  expands  and 
comes  forth  from  its  retirement,  polluting  the  galleries  of  the  mine  with  its  noxious 
presence.  But  an  increase  of  barometric  pressure  condenses  the  gases  of  the  mine,  and 
restrains  them  within  their  sequestered  limits.  It  is  therefore  requisite  that  the  coal- 
viewer  should  consult  the  barometer  before  inspecting  the  subterraneous  workings  of  an 
old  mine,  on  the  Monday  mornings,  in  order  to  know  what  precautions  must  be  observed 
m  his  personal  survey. 

The  catastrophe  of  an  explosion  in  an  extensive  coal-mine  is  horrible  in  the  extreme. 
Let  tts  imagine  a  mine  upwards  of  100  fathoms  deep,  with  the  workings  extended  to  a 
great  distance  under  the  surroanding  country,  with  machinery  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
the  mining  operations  under  regular  discipline,  and  railways  conducted  through  all  its 
ramifications;  the  stoppings,  passing  doors,  brattices,  and  the  entire  economy  of  the 
mine,  so  arranged  that  every  thing  moves  like  a  well-regulated  machine.  A  mine  of 
this  magnitude  at  full  work  is  a  scene  of  cheering  animation,  and  happy  industry;  the 
•ootid  of  the  hammer  resounds  in  every  quarter,  and  the  numerous  carriages,  loaded  or 
empty,  passing  swiftly  to  and  fro  from  the  wall  faces  to  the  pit  bottom,  enliven  the 
gloomiest  rotesses.  At  each  door  a  little  boy,  called  a  trapper,  is  stationed,  to  open  and 
shot  it.  Every  person  is  at  his  post,  displaying  an  alacrity  and  happiness  pleasingly 
contrasted  with  the  surrounding  gloom.  ^While  things  are  in  'this  merry  train,  it  has 
hot  too  frequently  happened  that  from  some  unforeseen  cause,  the  ventilation  has  partially 
stagnated,  allowing  a  quantity  of  the  fire-damp  to  accumulate  in  one  space  to  the  explo- 
s*V*  pitch ;  or  a  blower  has  suddenly  sprung  forth,  and  the  unsuspecting  miner,  entering 
thi*  fatal  region  with  his  candle,  sets  the  whole  in  a  blaze  of  burning  air,  which  imme- 
diately suffocates  and  scorches  to  death  every  living  creature  within  its  sphere,  while 
oral  tit  odes  beyond  the  reach  of  the  flame  are  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  force  of  the  explo- 
roUing  fike  thunder  along  the  winding  galleries.     Sometimes  the  explosive  fl»»e 
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teems  to  linger  in  one  district  for  a  few  moments ;  then  gathering  strength  for  a  giant 
effort,  it  rushes  forth  from  its  cell  with  the  violence  of  a  hurricane,  and  the  speed  of 
lightning,  destroying  every  obstacle  in  its  way  to  the  upcast  shaft.  Its  power  seems  to 
be  irresistible.  The  stoppings  are  burst  through,  the  doors  are  shivered  into  a  thousand 
pieces ;  while  the  unfortunate  miners,  men,  women,  and  boys,  are  swept  along  with  an 
inconceivable  velocity,  in  one  body,  with  the  horses,  carriages,  corves,  and  coals.  Should 
a  massive  pillar  obstruct  the  direct  course  of  the  aerial  torrent,  all  these  objects  are 
dashed  against  it,  and  there  prostrated  or  heaped  up  in  a  mass  of  common  ruin,  mutila- 
tion, and  death.  Others  are  carried  directly  to  the  shaft,  and  are  either  buried  there 
amid  the  wreck,  or  are  blown  up  and  ejected  from  the  pit  mouth.  Even  at  this  distance 
from  the  explosive  den,  the  blast  is  often  so  powerful  that  it  frequently  tears  the  brattice 
walls  of  the  shaft  to  pieces,  and  blows  the  corves  suspended  in  the  shaft  as  high  up  into 
the  open  air  as  the  ropes  will  permit.  Not  unfrequently,  indeed,  the  ponderous  pulley- 
wheels  are  blown  from  the  pit-head  frame,  and  carried  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
bosom  of  a  thick  cloud  of  coals  and  coal  dust  brought  up  from  the  mine  by  the  fire-damp, 
whose  explosion  shakes  absolutely  the  superincumbent  solid  earth  itself,  with  a  mimic 
earthquake.  The  dust  of  the  ruins  is  sometimes  thrown  to  such  a  height  above  the  pit 
as  to  obscure  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  silence  which  succeeds  to  this  awful  turmoil  is 
no  less  formidable ;  for  the  atmospheric  back-draught,  rushing  down  the  shaft,  denotes 
the  consumption  of  vital  air  in  the  mine,  and  the  production  of  the  deleterious  choke-damp 
and  azote. 

Though  many  of  the  miners  may  have  escaped  by  their  distance  in  the  workings  from 
the  destructive  blast  and  the  fire,  yet  their  fate  may  perhaps  be  more  deplorable.  They 
hear  the  explosion,  and  are  well  aware  of  its  certain  consequences.  Every  one,  anxious 
to  secure  his  personal  safety,  strains  every  faculty  to  reach  the  pit-bottom.  As  the 
lights  are  usually  extinguished  by  the  explosion,  they  have  to  grope  their  way  in  utter 
darkness.  Some  have  made  most  marvellous  escapes,  after  clambering  over  the  rubbish 
of  fallen  roofs,  under  which  their  companions  are  entombed ;  but  others,  wandering  into 
uncertain  alleys,  tremble  lest  they  should  encounter  the  pestilential  airs.  At  last  they 
feel  their  power,  and  aware  that  their  fate  is  sealed,  they  cease  to  struggle  with  their  in- 
evitable doom ;  they  deliberately  assume  the  posture  of  repose,  and  fall  asleep  in  death. 
Such  has  been  too  often  the  fate  of  the  hardy  and  intelligent  miners  who  immure  them- 
selves deep  beneath  the  ground,  and  venture  their  lives  for  the  comfort  of  their  fellow- 
men  ;  and  such  frequently  is  the  ruinous  issue  of  the  best  ordered  and  most  prosperous 
mining  concerns. 

In  such  circumstances  the  mining  engineers  or  coal  viewers  have  a  dangerous  and 
difficult  duty  to  perform.  The  pit  into  which  they  must  descend  as  soon  as  possible,  is 
rendered  unsafe  by  many  causes ;  by  the  Wrecks  of  loose  timber  torn  away  by  the 
eruption,  or  by  the  unrespirable  gases ;  by  the  ignition  perhaps  of  a  portion  of  the  coal 
itself,  or  by  the  flame.of  a  blower  of  fire-damp ;  either  of  which  would  produce  violent 
and  repeated  explosions  whenever  the  gas  may  again  accumulate  to  the  proper  degree. 
Such  a  predicament  is  not  uncommon,  and  it  is  one  against  which  no  human  skill  can 
guard.  Yet  even  here,  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  hope  of  saving  some  workmen  from  a 
lingering  death  by  wounds  or  suffocation,  lead  this  intrepid  class  of  men  to  descend  amid 
the  very  demons  of  the  mine. 

As  soon  as  the  ventilation  is  restored  by  temporary  brattices,  the  stoppings  and  doors 
are  rebuilt  in  a  substantial  manner,  and  the  workings  are  resumed  with  the  wonted 
activity.  From  an  inspection  of  jig.  864,  p.  1035,  it  is  obvious  that  the  stability  of  the 
main  stopping  p,  is  an  important  point ;  for  which  reason  it  is  counterforted  by  strong 
walls  of  stone,  to  resist  the  explosive  force  of  fire-damp. 

When  it  is  known  that  fire  exists  in  the  wastes,  either  by  the  burning  of  the  small 
coal-dust  along  the  roads,  or  from  the  ignition  of  the  solid  coal  by  a  blower  of  gas,  the 
inspection  of  the  mine  is  incomparably  more  hazardous,  as  safety  cannot  be  ensured  for 
an  instant ;  for  if  the  extrication  of  gas  be  great,  it  rapidly  accumulates,  and  whenever  it 
reaches  the  place  where  the  fire  exists,  a  new  explosion  takes  place.  There  have  been 
examples  of  the  most  furious  detonations  occurring  regularly  after  the  interval  of  about 
an  hour,  and  being  thus  repeated  36  times  in  less  than  two  days,  each  eruption  appearing 
at  the  pit  mouth  like  the  blast  of  a  volcano.  It  would  be  madness  for  any  one  to  attempt 
a  descent  in  such  circumstances.  The  only  resource  is  to  moat  up  the  pit,  and  check  the 
combustion  by  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  or  to  drown  the  workings  by  letting  the  water 
accumulate  below  ground. 

When  fire  exists  in  the  wastes,  with  less  apparent  risk  of  life,  water  is  driven  upon  it 
by  portable  fire-extinguishing  engines,  or  small  cannon  are  discharged  near  the  burning 
coal,  and  the  concussion  thus  produced  in  the  air  sometimes  helps  to  extinguish  the  flame. 

Since  the  primary  cause  of  these  tremendous  catastrophes  is  the  accension  of  the 
explosive  gases  by  the  candle  of  the  miner,  it  has  been  long  a  desideratum  to  proem  e 
light  of  such  a  nature  as  may  not  possess  the  power  of  kindling  the  fire-damp.  The 
train  of  light  producible  from  the  friction  of  flint  and  steel,  by  a  mechanism  called 
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i  been  lone  kntwn,  and  afforded  a  tolerable  gleam,  with  which  the  nunem 
selves  in  hazardous  atmospheres, 

ii*  of  iron,  mounted  with  a  wheel  and  pinion,  which  give  rapid 

teel  placed  uprifhl>  lo  whose  eds*e  a  piece  of  Dint  is  applied. 

ntailed  on  the  miner  the  expense  of  an  attendant,  called  the 

Itsfht,     Nor  was  the  light  altogether  safe,  for  occasionally  the  ignited 

attained  to  a  sufficient  heat  to  set  tire  to  the  fire-damp. 

=  attention  of  the  scientific  world  was  powerfully  attracted  to  the  means  of 

an  awful  catastrophe  which  happened  nt  Fellintj  Col- 

a  the  25th  May,  1812.     This  mine  was  working  with  great  vigor, 

rn  of  ventilation,  pet  in  action  by  a  furnace  and  air-tube,  placed 

Ued  ground*     The  depth  of  winning  was  above  100  fiithomsj  25 

.  ajid  one  pit  was  yielding  at  the  rate  of  17  00  tons  per 

►'clock  In  the  forenoon  the  night  shift  of  miners  was  relieved  by  the  day 

re  in  the  mine,  at  their  several  stations,  when,  at  half-past  11,  the 

Liwful  explosion,  which  alarmed  alt  the  neighboring  village*,     The 

ike  forth  with  two  heavy  discharges  from  the  dip-pit,  and  these  were 

ne  from  the  ris»spit*     A  stiidit   trembling,  as  from  an  earthquake, 

>ut  half  a  mile  round  the  colliery,  and  the  noise  of  the  explosion,  though 

at   from  3  to  1  mile*1  distance.     Immense  quantities  of  dnst  and  small 

ed  these  blasts,  and  rose  high  into  the  air,  in  the  form  of  an  Inverted  cone. 

<  cted  matter,  such  as  corves,  wood,  and  small  coal,  fell  near 

borne  away  by  a  strong  west  wind,  fell  in  a  continuous  shower  a 

the  pit     In  the  adjoining  village  of  Heworth  it  cauged  a  darkness 

ly  twilight,  oov<  dog  Ihe  roads  where  it  fell   so  thickly  that  the  footsteps 

imprinted   in   it.     The  heads  of  both  shaft-frames  were   blown  orf, 

mmJ  their  pulleys  shattered  to  pieces.     The  coaUdust  ejected  from 

j  the  horizontal  part  of  the  ventilating  lube,  was  about  3  inches  thick, 

rnf  ti»  a  cinder;   pieces  of  burning  coal,  driven  olflne  solid  stratum  of  the 

Mhi*  shaft*     Of  the  Til  persons  in  the  mine  at  the  time  of 

'  were  drnwn  up  the  pit  alive,  3  of  whom  died  n  fe w  hours  after  the 

^s  than  92  valuable  lives  were  instantaneously  destroyed  by   thi* 

The  scene  of  distress  among  the  relatives  at  the  pit  mouth  wm 

\  rat. 

,  of  Sunderland,  was  the  first  lo  contrive  a  lamp  which  might  burn 

vithout  communicating   flame  to  the  gas  in  which  it   was  plunged, 

1,  in  |H|3,  by  means  of  an  air-tight  lamp,  with  a  glass  front,  the  flame  of 

ported  by  blowing  fresh  air  from  a  small  pair  of  bellows  through  a  stratum 

bottom  of  the  tamp,  while  the  heated  air  passed  out  through  water  by  a 

U>  Lhb  mettti  the  ahr  within  the  Lamp  waa  completely  insulated 

\n\Utiu.  atmosphere.     This  lamp  was  the  first  ever  taken  into  a  body  of  in- 

■  n  i^itUmine,  at  the  exploding  point,  without  setting  lire  to  the  gas  around 

another  lamp  upon  an   improved   plan,  by   introducing  into  it  the 

'irij  in  a  small  vessel  at  the  top  of  (he  lamp,  heated  by  the  name 

lion  to  these  lamps  is  their  inconvenience  tn  use. 

richer*'  lamp*  were  offered  lo  the  miner  by  ingenious  rnechaai- 

have  been  all  suj»erseded   by   the  admirable  invention  of  Sir  H.  Davy, 

■s  upon  fl:irne.     The  lamp  of  Davy  was  instantly  tried   and 

\t».  Boddle  and  the  principal  mining  engineers  of  the  Newcastle  district. 

aeerdem  is  Lherefore  afforded  to  the  miner  in  the  use  of  a  lamp  which 

ht,  and  is  fed  with  air,  through  a  cylinder  or  wire  gauze  ;  and  this  invcu- 

ng  no  machinery,  no  philosophical  knowledge  to  direct 

nadc  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

of  a  Long  and  laborious  investigation  on  the  properties  of  the  fire-damp, 

on  of  flame,  Sii   M .  1  'nvy  ascertained  that  the  explosiona 

gasea  were  irictipable  of  btinf  pasted  through  long  narrow  metallic  tubes f 

of  security  was  villi  n brained  by  diminishing  their  length  and 

tame  time,  and  likewise  diminishing  tb<  ir  lernnh,  and  increasing  their 

a  ^reiit  number  of  small  ap*Ti  ii rf^  w.ikihl  nut   pass,  an  explosion,  when, 

rjual  to  their  diameter.     Thi*  fnci  led  him  m  trials  upon  sieves  made  of 

I ointcd  with  numerous  small  holes;  and  he  frund  it  waf 

them. 

he  more  than   T^Othofan  inch  square*    In 

ii    Ff.  to  the  mines  "  74U  apertures  in  the  square 

ihout  the   3<J'fi  of  an  inch  diameter*    The  cnee  or  cylinder  of 

able  joinings,  the  gauze  r«  tag  folded  over  in  such  a 

It  stimuli!  not  be  mure  than  two  inches  in  diameter  j 

'lie  combustion  of  the  fire-damp  render*  the   lop  inconveniently 
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hot ;  and  a  double  top  is  always  a  proper  precaution,  fixed  at  a  distance  of  about  half  aa 
inch  above  the  first  top.  The  gauze  cylinder  should  be  fastened  to  the  lamp  by  a  screw 
of  4  or  5  tarns.  All  joinings  in  the  lamp  should  be  made  with  hard  solder;  and  the 
security  depends  upon  the  condition,  that  no  aperture  exists  in  the  apparatus  larger  than 
in  the  wire  gauze. 

The  forms  of  the  lamp  and  cage,  and  the  mode  of  burning  the  wick,  may  be  greatly 
diversified ;  but  the  principle  which  ensures  their  safety  must  be  strictly  attended  to.  See 
Lamp  or  Davy,  Safety  Lamp,  and  Ventilation. 

The  state  of  the  air  in  coal  mines,  from  very  early  periods  till  the  discovery  of  the 
safe-lamp,  was  judged  of  by  the  appearances  exhibited  by  the  flame  of  a  candle;  and 
this  test  must  in  many  circumstances  be  still  had  recourse  to.  When  there  is  merely  a 
defect  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  the  air  being  also  partially  vitiated  by  a  little  carbonic  acid, 
either  from  choke-damp  or  the  lungs  and  candles  of  the  miners,  the  lights  bum  with  a 
very  dull  flame,  the  tallow  ceases  to  melt  in  the  cup  formed  round  the  wick,  till  the  flame 
flickers  and  expires.  In  this  case  the  candle  may  be  kept  burning  by  slanting  it  more  or 
less  towards  a  horizontal  position,  which  causes  the  tallow  to  melt  with  the  edge  of  the 
flame.  The  candle  is  thus  rapidly  wasted,  however ;  and  therefore  an  oil  lamp  is  prefer- 
able, as  it  continues  to  burn  where  a  candle  would  be  extinguished.  The  candles  of  the 
collier  are  generally  small,  with  a  very  small  wick ;  such  being  found  to  produce  a  more 
distinct  flame  than  candles  of  a  large  size  with  a  thick  wick. 

In  trying  the  quality  of  the  air  by  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  wick  must  be  trimmed 
by  taking  off  the  snuff,  so  as  to  produce  a  clear,  distinct,  and  steady  burning  flame. 
When  a  candle  thus  trimmed  is  looked  at  in  common  air,  a  distinct  and  well-defined  cone 
of  flame  is  seen,  of  a  fine  sky-blue  at  the  bottom  next  the  wick,  and  thence  of  a  bright 
yellow  to  the  apex  of  the  cone.  Besides  this  appearance,  there  is  another,  surrounding 
the  cone,  which  the  brightness  of  the  flame  prevents  the  eye  from  discerning.  This  may 
be  seen  by  placing  one  of  the  hands  expanded  as  a  screen  betwixt  the  eyes  and  the 
candle,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch,  so  that  the  least  point  of  the  apex  of  the 
yellow  flame  may  be  seen,  and  no  more.  By  this  method,  a  top,  as  the  miners  term  it, 
will  be  distinctly  observed  close  to  the  apex  of  the  yellow  flame,  from  an  eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  top  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  and  like  a  misty 
haze.  This  haze  is  seen  not  only  on  the  top,  but  it  extends  downwards  and  surrounds 
the  flame  fully  half  way,  about  a  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  here  it  assumes  a 
violet  color,  which  passes  into  a  beautiful  blue  at  the  bottom  next  the  wick.  The  test  of 
the  state  of  the  air  in  mines,  or  "  trying  the  candle,"  as  practised  by  miners,  depends 
entirely  on  the  appearance  which  thjs  haze  assumes  in  shape  and  color  at  the  top  of  the 
flame.  In  fact,  this  top  has  distinct  appearances  when  burning  in  atmospheric  air,  car- 
bonated air,  azotized  air,  or  fire-damp  air ;  displaying  many  modifications,  according  to 
the  proportions  of  the  various  admixtures. 

When  azote  or  carbonic  acid  abounds,  the  top  is  frequently  an  inch  or  two  in  length, 
of  a  decided  brown  color,  and  the  flame  is  short  and  dim.  When  they  are  still  more 
copious,  the  flame  goes  out,  and  the  miners  immediately  retire. 

When  inflammable  air  is  imagined  to  exist  in  considerable  quantity,  the  miner  trims 
his  candle,  and  advances  with  cautious  step,  holding  the  candle  with  the  left  hand,  and 
screening  the  flame  with  the  right ;  and  as  the  fire-damp  floats  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
gallery  next  the  roof,  he  holds  the  candle  as  low  as  he  can,  and  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  tip,  he  moves  forwards.  If  the  gas  be  small  in  quantity,  he  may  reach  the  forehead 
without  observing  any  material  change  in  his  light.  But  if  in  his  advance  he  perceives 
the  tip  to  elongate,  and  take  a  bluish-gray  color,  he  is  put  on  his  guard,  and  steps  on 
with  much  caution ;  and  if  the  tip  begins  to  spire,  he  drops  down  on  one  knee,  and  hold- 
ing the  candle  near  the  pavement,  gradually  raises  it  up,  and  watches  the  change  it  under- 
goes as  it  approaches  the  roof.  If  the  gas  bu  copious,  the  flame  elongates  into  a  sharp 
spire,  as  well  as  the  top.  It  is  in  general  reckoned  dangerous  when  the  tip  changes  from 
the  bluish-gray  to  a  fine  blue  color,  accompanied  with  minute  luminous  points,  which  pass 
rapidly  upwards  through  the  flame  and  top.  When  the  symptoms  are  manifestly  danger- 
ous, a  sudden  movement  of  the  hands  or  body  is  liable  to  produce  ignition  by  agitation 
of  the  fire-damp.  The  experienced  miner  therefore  slowly  and  cautiously  lowers  his 
candle  to  the  pavement,  and  then  turning  round,  effects  his  retreat  slowly,  or  slips  up 
his  right  hand  and  extinguishes  the  flame  with  his  finger  and  thumb.  Should  he  venture 
too  far,  and  approach  the  body  of  gas  in  an  explosive  condition,  the  tip  of  the  candle 
rapidly  elongates,  and  the  whole  rises  in  a  sharp  spire  several  inches  in  length ;  and  then 
the  whole  surrounding  atmosphere  is  in  a  blaze,  an  explosion  ensues,  and  destructive 
ravagn  is  the  consequence,  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  fire-damp.  See 
Safety  Lamp,  and  Ventilation. 

This  trying  the  candle  is  a  delicate  operation,  requiring  much  practical  sagacity,  where 
the  lives  of  so  many  men,  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  establishment,  are  at  stake. 
Almost  every  colliery,  after  having  been  worked  for  some  time,  gives  a  peculiar  top  to 
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Jte  candle ;  so  that  while  in  one  mine  liable  to  fire-damp  an  explosion  will  take  place 
with  a  top  lets  than  an  inch  long,  in  another  mine  the  top  may  be  two  inches  high,  and 
jet  the  air  be  considerably  under  the  point  of  accension.  These  differences  depend  on 
several  particulars.  If  the  gas  has  not  passed  through  a  long  course  of  ventilation,  and 
is  little  mixed  with  air,  it  will  ignite  with  a  very  short  top ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
gas  which  has  run  through  a  ventilation  of  20  or  30  miles  may  cause  the  production  of 
a  long  top  without  hazard.  It  is  hence  obvious,  that  skilful  experience,  and  thorough 
practical  knowledge,  are  the  only  sure  guides  in  these  cases.  # 

We  shall  now  describe  briefly  the  modern  modes  of  working  coals  a-dipping  of,  and 
deeper  than,  the  engine-pit  bottom.  One  of  these  consists  in  laying  a  working  pump 
barrel  with  a  long  wind-bore  at  the  bottom  of  the  downset  mine,  furnished  with  a  smooth 
rod  working  through  a  collar  at  the  top  of  the  working  barrel.  At  one  side  of  this, 
near  the  top,  a  kneed  pipe  is  attached,  and  from  it  pipes  are  carried  to  the  point  of 
delivery,  either  at  the  engine  pit  bottom  or  day  level,  as  represented  in  jig.  1123. 
The  spears  are  worked  sometimes  by  rods  connected  with  the  machinery  at  the 
1123  1124  .  i  surface;  in  which  case  the  spears,  if  very  long,  tre  either  sus- 
|n  "I     pended  from  swing  or  pendulum  rods,  or  move  on   friction 

I A  ■  i  J        1      rollers.    But  since  the  action  of  the  spears,  running  with  great 

I  fl  |  C^      JLj  velocity  the  total  length  of  the  engine  stroke,  very  soon  tears 

I  MTI    I    \M ~  every  thing  to  pieces,  the  motion  of  the  spears  under  ground  has 
been  reduced  from  6  or  8  feet,  the  length  of  the  engine  stroke, 
to  about   15  inches;  and    the    due  speed   in  the  pump   is 
effected  by  the  centring  of  a  beam,  and  the  attachment  of  the 
spears  to  it,  as  represented  in  fig.  11 24,  where  a  is  the  working 
barrel,  6  the  beam  centred  at  c,  having  an  arc-head  and 
martingale  sinking-chain.     The  spears  d  are  fastened  by  a 
strong  bolt,  which  passes  through  the  beam;  and  there  are  several  holes,  by 
means  of  which  the  stroke  in  the  pumps  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  al 
convenience.     The  movement  of  the  spears  is  regulated  by  a  strong  iron 
quadrant  or  wheel  at  the  bottom. 

In  level-free  coals,  these  pumps  may  be  worked  by  a  water-wheel,  stationed 
.  near  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  impelled  by  water  falling  down  the  shaft,  to  be 
j  discharged  by  the  level  to  the  day  (day-level). 
■^■s^  But  the  preferable  plan  of  working  under-dip  coal,  is  that  recently 
adopted  by  the  Newcastle  engineers;  and  consists  in  running  a  mine  a-dipping  of  the 
engine-pit,  in  such  direction  of  the  dip  as  is  most  convenient;  and  both  coals  and 
water  are  brought  up  the  rise  of  the  coal  by  means  of  high-pressure  engines,  working 
with  a  power  of  from  30  to  50  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  These  machines  are 
quite  under  command,  and,  producing  much  power  in  little  space,  they  are  the  most 
applicable  for  underground  work.  An  excavation  is  made  for  them  in  the  strata  above 
the  coal,  and  the  air  used  for  the  furnace  under  the  boiler,  is  the  returned  air  of  the 
nuae  ventilation.  In  the  dip-mine  a  double  tram-road  is  laid ;  so  that  while  a  number 
of  loaded  corves  are  ascending,  an  equal  number  of  empty  ones  are  going  down. 
Although  this  improved  method  has  been  introduced  only  a  few  years  back,  under-dip 
workings  have  been  already  executed  more  than  an  English  mile  under-dip  of  the 
engine-pit  bottom,  by  means  of  three  of  these  high-pressure  engines,  placed  at  equal 
distances  in  the  under-dip  mine.  It  may  hence  be  inferred,  that  this  mode  of  working 
is  susceptible  of  most  extensive  application ;  and  in  place  of  sinking  pits  of  excessive 
depth  upon  the  dip  of  the  coal,  at  an  almost  ruinous  expense,  much  of  the  under-dip  coal 
will  in  future  be  worked  by  means  of  the  actual  engine-pits.  In  the  Newcastle  district, 
coats  are  now  working  in  an  engine  pit  1 15  fathoms  deep  under-dip  of  the  engine-pit 
bottom,  above  1600  yards,  end  fully  80  fathoms  of  perpendicular  depth  more  than  the 
bottom  of  the  pit. 

If  aa  engine-pit  be  sunk  to  a  given  coal  at  a  certain  depth,  all  the  other  coals  of  the 
1125  _        coal-field,  both  above  and  below  the 

^    coal  sunk  to,  can   be  drained  and 
^  worked  to  the  same  depth,  by  driving 


^^^\  a  level  cross-cat  mine,  both  to  the 

^r^ldi      


dip  and  rise,  till  all  the  coals  are  in- 
tersected, as  represented  in  fig.  1125 


where  a  b  the  engine-pit  bottom  reaching  to  the  coal  a ;  and  b,  c,  d,  e,fy  coals  lying 
above  the  coal  a ;  the  coals  which  lie  below  it,  g,  h9  i ;  k  is  the  forehead  of  the  cross-cut 
sane,  intersecting  all  the  lower  coals  $  and  (,  the  other  forehead  of  the  mine,  intersecting 
all  the  upper  coals. 

In  the  M  Report  from  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  take 
snto  consideration  the  state  of  the  coal  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom,"  printed  in  June, 
1829,  under  the  head  of  Mr.  Buddie's  evidence  we  have  an  excellent  description  of  the 
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nature  and  progress  of  creeps,  which  we  have  adverted  tc  in  the  preceding  account. 
The  annexed  Jig.  869  exhibits  the  creep  in  aU  its  progressive  stages,  from  Its  commence- 
ment until  it  has  completely  closed  all  the  workings,  and  crushed  the  pillars  of  coal 
The  section  of  the  figures  supposes  us  standing  on  the  level  of  the  different  galleries 
which  are  opened  in  the  seam.  The  black  is  the  coal  pillars  between  each  gallery ;  when 
these  are  weakened  too  much,  or,  in  other  words,  when  their  bases  become  too  narrow  foi 
the  pavement  below,  by  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  stratification,  they  sink  down  into 
the  pavement,  and  the  first  appearance  is  a  little  curvature  in  the  bottom  of  each  gallery: 
that  is  the  first  symptom  obvious  to  sight ;  but  it  may  generally  be  heard  before  it  is  seen. 
The  next  stage  is  when  the  pavement  begins  to  open  with  a  crack  longitudinally.  The 
next  stage  is  when  that  crack  is  completed,  and  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a  metal  ridge. 
The  next  is  when  the  metal  ridge  reaches  the  roof.  The  next  stage  is  when  the  peak 
of  the  metal  ridge  becomes  flattened  by  pressure,  and  forced  into  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  becomes  quite  close  j  just  at  this  moment  the  coal  pillars  begin  to  sustain  part  of  the 
pressure.  The  next  is  when  the  coal  pillars  take  part  of  the  pressure.  The  last  stage 
is  when  it  is  dead  and  settled ;  that  is,  when  the  metal  or  factitious  ridge,  formed  by  the 
sinking  of  the  pillar  into  the  pavement,  bears,  in  common  with  the  pillars  of  coal  on  each 
side,  the  full  pressure,  and  the  coal  becomes  crushed  or  cracked,  and  can  be  no  longer 
worked,  except  by  a  very  expensive  and  dangerous  process.  Fig.  1126. 
1     1126      2  3  4  5  6 


1.  First  stage  of  active  creep. 

2.  Second    do. 

3.  Third      do. 

4.  Fourth    do. 


5.  The  metal  ridge  closed,  and  the  creep 
beginning  to  settle. 

6.  The  creep  settled,  the  metal  ridges  being 
closely  compressed,  and  supporting  the  root 


The  quantity  of  coals,  cinders,  and  culm  shipped  coastwise,  and  exported  from  the 
several  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1837,  was  8,204,301  tons ;  in  1836,  the 
quantity  was  7,389,272  tons,  being  an  increase  of  815,029  tons,  or  11*03  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  1837. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  separate  proportions  of  this  quantity  supplied  by 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland : — 


18S6. 

1837. 

Increase. 

England  and  Wales     - 

Scotland  - 

Ireland        ... 

Total      - 

Tons. 

6,757,937 

624,308 

7,027 

Tont. 
7,570,254 
626,532 
7,515 

Time. 

812,317  or  12*02  per  cent 
2^04  -     0-36 
488  -     694 

7,389,272 

8,204,301 

815,029  or  11-03  per  cent 

PITCOAL,  ANALYSIS  OF.  The  greater  part  of  the  analyses  of  coals  hitherto 
published  have  been  confined  to  the  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  sulphur,  which  exists  in  many  coals  to  a  degree  unwholesome  for 
their  domestic  use,  pernicious  for  the  smelting  of  iron,  and  detrimental  to  the 
production  of  gas;  since  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  produced  requires  so  much 
washing  and  purification  as  at  the  same  time  to  impoverish  the  light  by  condensing 
much  of  the  olefiant  gas,  its  most  luminiferous  constituent  In  the  numerous  reporte 
upon  the  composition  of  coals  which  I  have  been  professionally  called  upon  to  mike,  I 
have  always  sought  to  determine  the  proportion  of  sulphur,  which  maybe  done  readily 
to  one  part  in  a  thousand ;  as  also,  that  of  combustible  gaseous  matter,  of  coke,  ana 
of  incombustible  ashes. 

(  The  following  coals  have  been  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  as  containing  very 
little  sulphur,  seldom  much  above  1  per  cent,  and  little  incombustible  matter,— -hence 
well  adapted  as  fuel,  whether  for  steam  navigation,  for  iron  smelting,  for  household 
consumption  or  for  gas,  according  to  their  relative  proportions  of  carbon  and  by* 
drogen :  a  relative  excess  of  carbon  constituting  a  coal  best  adapted  for  furnaces  of 
various  kinds,  while  a  relative  excess  of  hydrogen  forms  the  best  coal  for  the  common 
grates  and  gas  works. 
1.  4fr.  fowelTt  Duffry  or  Steam  CoaL— Specific  gravity,  1-32 ;  ashes,  per  cent,  M: 
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gaseous  products  in  a  luted  crucible,  14;  brilliant  coke,  86:  not  more  than  1  per 
cant,  of  sulphur ;  while  many  of  the  Newcastle  coals  contain  from  4  to  6,  and  others 
which  I  have  examined  from  8  to  10  of  the  same  noxious  constituent ;  and  which  is  a 
less  powerful  calorific  constituent  than  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

%  The  BiackUy  Hurst  Coal  of  Lancashire, — Specific  gravity,  1-26;  ashes  per 
cent,  1*2;  combustible  gases,  41*5;  coke,  58*5;  sulphur  1.  Another  specimen  had  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*244 ;  2  percent  of  ashes;  38*6  of  combustible  gases ;  1  of  sulphur. 
This  is  a  very  good  coal  for  gas,  and  for  domestic  use. 

&  The  VarUjf  Rock  Vein  Coal,  near  Pontypool;  shipped  by  Mr.  John  Vipond. — 
8pecific  gravity,  1*296;  ashes  (whitish)  5  per  cent;  82  of  combustible  gases;  68 
of  coke.    Sulphur  from  2  to  3  per  cent    A  good  household  coaL 

4.  The  LlangcnnecJi  Coal  has  a  well-established  reputation  for  the  production  of 
steam,  and  is  much  employed  by  the  British  government  for  steam  navigation,  as  well 
as  at  Manx's,  and  others  of  the  great  breweries  in  London.  It  affords  a  very  intense  heat, 
with  little  or  no  smoke ;  and  sufficiently  diffusive,  for  extending  along  the  flues  of  the 
boilers ;  whereas  the  anthracite  coal,  containing  very  little  hydrogen,  yields,  in  common 
circumstances,  a  heat  too  much  concentrated  unaer  the  bottom  of  the  boilers,  and 
acting  too  little  upon  their  sides.  Specific  gravity,  1*337 ;  intermediate  between  that 
of  the  Newcastle  and  the  anthracite.  Ashes  per  cent  from  8  to  3*36 ;  combustible 
gases,  17 ;  coke  83 ;  sulphur,  only  one  half  per  cent  It  is  therefore  a  pure  and  very 
powerful  fuel. 

I  have  examined  many  coals  with  my  calorimeter ;  of  which  some  account  is  given 
under  Fuel. 

It  is  quite  susceptible  of  positive  proof  that,  by  no  arrangement  yet  discovered, 
3S*  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  heat  generated  by  a  given  quantity  of  coal,  during 
combustion,  be  fairly  absorbed  and  utilised  in  any  of  our  manufactories;  ana; 
moreover,  there  are  undeniable  facts,  which  demonstrate  that  seldom,  in  the  burning  of 
coal,  are  more  than  thiee-fourths  of  the  total  heat,  which  might  be  eliminated,  actually 
obtained,  thus  justifying  the  supposition,  that  one  half  of  all  the  coal  now  consumed, 
is  virtually  wasted,  and  lost  to  society.  The  first  of  these  defects,  or  the  non-absorption 
of  heat  by  the  various  objects  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  has  pretty  largely  attracted 
the  attention  of  inventors ;  and,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  several  very  satisfactory 
improvements  have  been  produced,  especially  with  reference  to  steam-boilers.  For  the 
most  part  these  improvements  have  consisted  in  lengthening  the  flues,  and  exposing  a 
larger  surface  of  the  boiler  to  the  action  of  the  heated  air  passing  from  the  furnace  to  the 
chimney.  Prom  this  arrangement,  a  vast  economy  of  fuel  has  resulted,  and  particularly 
from  that  form  of  setting,  known  under  the  term  "  Cornish  boiler  setting."  But  there 
is  yet  a  point  in  this  matter  which  requires  careful  investigation,  and  that  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  current  or  draught,  in  such  flues,  ought  to  be  retarded,  so  as  to  favour  the 
transmission  of  heat  from  the  flue  to  the  interior  of  the  boiler.  Remembering  that  air 
is  an  extremely  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  that  water  about  to  become  converted  into 
steam  ia  also  a  bad  conductor,  it  is  evident  that  time  must  form  an  important  element 
in  the  perfect  transmission  of  heat  from  one  of  these  to  the  other;  and  hence,  with  a 
great  velocity  of  current  existing  in  the  flues,  very  little  heat  would  pass  from  air, 
however  high  its  temperature,  to  water  contained  in  a  boiler,  and  so  circumstanced  in 
respect  to  its  all  but  gaseous  condition.  As  an  illustration  of  this  line  of  argument,  we 
may  adduce  the  case  of  gunpowder,  which,  although  forming  a  most  intense  heat,  by 
its  combustion,  scarcely  warms  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  through  which  it  rushes  during  an 
explosion.  Here  the  barrel  of  the  gun  may  be  said  to  represent  the  flue,  the  force  of 
the  explosion  the  draught,  and  the  gaseous  products  of  the  gunpowder  those  of  an 
ordinary  fire  during  combustion;  yet  the  rapidity  with  which  the  heated  air  passes  is 
so  great,  that  the  whole  caloric  effect  is  lost,  and,  as  it  were,  thrown  into  the  chimney. 

In  corroboration  of  these  views  we  may  direct  attention  to  the  results  of  some 
experiments  on  fuel  made  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  by  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche 
svnd  Dr.  I*  Pleyfair,  and  which  clearly  show  that,  to  open  the idamper  of  a  steam-boiler 
ibraace  is  pretty  generally  to  diminish  the  effective  power  of  the  fuel :  there  can,  in 
fsvot,  be  no  doubt  that  great  waste  of  coal  now  arises  from  inattention  to  this  simple 
circumstance ;  and  that  much  of  the  heat  of  the  fire,  which  ought  to  go  to  the  boiler,  is 
loot  by  its  hasty  transmission  to  the  chimney.  1$  however,  there  be  thus  far  room  for 
improvement  in  the  direction  just  indicated,  still  wider  is  the  vacant  space,  caused  by 
imperfect  combustion,  or,  in  technical  phrase,  "bad  stoking."  We  cannot  sufficiently 
insist  upon  the  necessity  for  some  speedy  and  judicious  alterations  in  this  matter ;  and 
to  be  really  useful,  these  alterations  should  either  supersede  the  employment  of  a  stoker 
altogether,  or  render  negligence  on  his  part  capable  of  immediate  and  certain  detection. 
If  the  combustible  constituents  of  common  coal  be  regarded  as  composed  solely  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  the  heating  power  of  hydrogen  be,  as  is  represented,  three 
tunes  greater  than  that  of  carbon,  no  reasonable  being  can  fail  to  perceive  the  enormous 
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folly  of  permitting  any  portion  of  the  hydrogenous  constituent  of  coal  to  escape  front 
the  furnace  unburnt ;  for  its  loss,  implies  the  waste  of  three  times  its  weight  of  the  solid 
or  carbonaceous  constituent  Nevertheless,  so  uniform  and  systematic  has  the  waste  of 
hydrogen  become,  from  the  prevalence  of  bad  stoking,  that  several  eminent  engineers, 
unacquainted  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  have  come  to  regard  the  calorific  value  of 
a  coal  as  proportioned  only  to  the  carbon  it  contains ;  thus  attributing  no  heating  power 
whatever  to  the  hydrogen ;  and  this  too  in  the  face  of  the  circumstance,  that  the  common 
gas  of  our  streets  is  largely  used  for  cooking  purposes,  and  yields,  weight  for  weight, 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  either  coke  or  charcoal !  As  usually 
employed,  fully  one  half  of  the  hydrogen  of  bituminous  coal  passes  unconaumed  up 
the  chimney,  merely  because  the  stoker,  to  economize  his  labour,  and  avoid  trouble, 
throws  on  to  the  bars  of  his  furnace  a  thick  layer  of  fuel ;  by  which  loss  is  caused  in  two 
or  three  directions.  In  the  first  place,  as  no  atmospheric  air  can  force  its  way  through 
the  heap,  a  process  of  distillation  takes  place  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  carbonaceous 
mass,  exactly  as  happens  in  a  gas  retort ;  and  when  the  whole  of  the  volatile  matters 
have  been  thus  driven  off,  and  not  before,  the  residuary  cinder  or  coke  enters  into  com- 
bustion. No  wonder,  then,  that  practical  men  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  this 
coke  fairly  represents  the  value  of  the  coal ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  combustion  begins  only 
when  nothing  else  is  left  But  the  loss  of  the  hydrogen  is  not  the  only  waste  consequent 
upon  throwing  too  much  coal  at  once  upon  the  fire-bars.  Dr.  Kennedy  long  ago  proved 
that  the  hottest  part  of  a  furnace  is  about  one  inch  above  the  fire-bars,  for  there  perfect 
combustion  goes  on,  and  the  carbon  consumed  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  with  the 
total  evolution  of  all  its  heat  But*  let  us  imagine  a  mass  of  red-hot  coke  or  cinder, 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  lying  above  the  carbonic  acid  thus  produced,  and  through 
which,  consequently,  it  must  pass,  to  communicate  its  heat  to  the  boiler  or  chimney. 
In  passing  over  this  red-hot  coke,  the  carbonic  acid  would  be  converted  into  carbonic 
oxide,  and  thus  not  only  remove  a  quantity  of  carbon  equal  to  its  own,  without  yielding 
any  additional  heat*  but  actually  with  the  production  of  cold,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
absorption  of  heat ;  for  the  volume  of  carbonic  oxide,  engendered  in  this  manner,  is 
double  of  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  originally  formed ;  and  hence  this  expansion  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  disappearance  of  heat,  which  becomes  latent  in  the  carbonic  oxide. 
Here  tnen  are  three  distinct  sources  of  waste,  consequent  upon  this  single  malpractice ; 
which  however  entails,  as  a  necessary  sequence,  the  production  of  loss  from  a  different 
cause.  As  by  heaping  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  upon  the  furnace-bars,  a  stoker  is  enabled 
to  neglect*  with  impunity,  his  duty  for  many  minutes,  so  it  frequently  happens  that  this 
neglect  is  continued,  until  portions  of  the  fire-bars,  becoming  uncovered  with  fuel,  permit 
the  ingress  of  cold  air  in  a  large  quantity  through  these  openings ;  and  thus  not  only  is 
the  combustion  of  the  remaining  coal  retarded  by  this  mis-direction  of  the  draught*  but 
the  aggregate  temperature  of  the  whole  furnace  is  vastly  diminished.  Now,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  more  tempting  or  a  more  promising  field  of  inquiry  than  is  opened 
out  in  the  great  question,  How  are  these  evils  to  be  effectually  got  rid  off  Thousands 
of  individuals  in  this  country  have  the  means  daily  in  their  hands  of  making  practical 
experiments  upon  this  subject ;  but  they  are  not*  perhaps,  even  aware  that  such  evils 
exist  Let  us  hope  then  that  some  few  of  these  persons  may  be  roused  into  a  state  of 
useful  activity,  and  that  the  advent  of  another  Exhibition  may  be  preceded  by  some 
invention,  capable  of  counteracting  this  great  national  loss.  It  is,  beyond  all  others,  a 
problem  within  the  domain  of  the  humblest  working  man.  Before  quitting  the  article 
coal,  we  feel  that  a  few  observations  on  the  present  modes  of  estimating  the  value  of 
that  substance,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  are  called  for. 

In  the  investigation  undertaken  at  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  three  different 
methods  have  been  adopted :  the  whole  of  which,  judging  by  the  result;  seem  defective 
and  worthless.  The  experiments  were  meant  to  have  special  reference  to  the  boilers  of 
marine  engines,  yet  those  made  have  been  upon  a  Cornish  boiler,  set  after  the  Cornish 
fashion.  Independently,  therefore,  of  the  fact  that  the  results  thus  obtained  are,  to  the 
laat  degree,  unsatisfactory  and  discrepant*  they  furnish  no  guide  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  effects  that  might  follow  when  a  marine  boiler  is  used.  Of  the  two  other  methods, 
the  one  consists  in  making  an  ultimate  analysis  of  the  coal  by  peroxide  of  copper ;  the 
other  by  the  quantity  of  litharge  capable  of  being  reduced  hy  a  given  weight  of  the 
coal  Both  of  these  processes  seem  to  have  been  conducted  on  by  far  too  small  a  quantity 
of  matter  to  yield  a  result  worthy  of  confidence ;  for  but  8¥  grains  of  coal  were  taken, 
on  an  average,  for  ultimate  analysis,  and  only  5  grains  for  the  litharge  assay.  The  errors 
of  manipulation  are,  therefore,  relatively  excessive ;  and,  as  a  consequent  result*  we  find 
these  methods  contradicting  each  other,  to  something  like  16  or  16  per  cent, — as  a 
careful  examination  of  the  parliamentary  report  will  prove.  For  the  sake  of  illustration 
we  select,  at  random,  from  samples  of  coal  thus  treated,  merely  premising  that  the 
amount  of  lead  produced  from  the  ultimate  analysis  was  found  by  estimating  the  atoms 
of  lead,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  respectively,  at  the  numbers  104,  6,  8,  and  1. 
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144  6 

163-8 

18*2 

142'8 

166*4 

23*6 

161-2 

175-8 

14-6 

134*4 

163*8 
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Thus  calculated,  we  hare  the  following  discordant  figures  given  by  the  two  methods 
in  question,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  present  differences  greater  than,  can  possibly 
exist  between  any  two  kinds  of  coal  whatever:  — 

>*.«.•*.  {jays'   : 

Welsh  coaL  Lynvi     - 

Lancashire  ooaL       Laffak     ... 

Thus  Bates'  Hartley,  which  by  the  litharge  essay  is  better  than  the  Hastings  Hart- 
ley and  Laffak,  turns  oat,  from  the  ultimate  analysis,  worse  than  either  of  them.  We 
deem  it  useless  to  pursue  this  subject  farther,  enough  having  been  shown  to  prove  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  the  means  now  employed  for  ascertaining  the  calorific  value  of 
ooaL  The  most  likely  method  of  effecting  this  object  would  be  to  burn  a  given  weight 
of  each  coal  in  a  vessel  filled  with  pure  oxygen  gas,  and  surrounded  by  a  large  body 
of  ©aid  water ;  ignition  being  commenced  fcy  a  fine  platinum  wire,  heated  through  the 
agamy  of  a  galvanio  battery.  Some  experiments  made  in  this  way,  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, have  given  the  most  uniform  and  satisfactory  results. 

The  only  manufactured  articles  made  from  coal  are  coke  and  coal-gas.  The  burning 
of  coke  resolves  itself  into  two  objects ;  and,  as  neither  of  these  are  gained  by  gas 
aianunvetnrers,  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  between  what  is  called  gas-coke  and 
oven-coke.  The  word  coke  applies,  properly,  to  the  latter  alone ;  for  in  a  manufacturing 
tense,  the  former  is  merely  cinder.  The  production  of  good  coke  requires  a  combination 
of  qualities  in  coal  not  very  frequently  met  with ;  and  hence  first-rate  coking  coals  can 
be  procured  only  from  certain  districts.  The  essential  requisites  are,  first*  the  presence 
of  very  little  earthy  or  incombustible  ash ;  and,  secondly,  the  more  or  less  infusi Dility  of 
that  ash.  The  presence  of  any  of  the  salts  of  lime  is  above  all  objectionable,  after  which 
may  be  classed  silica  and  alumina;  for  the  whole  of  these  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
produce  a  vitrification,  or  slag;  upon  the  bars  of  the  furnace  in  which  the  coke  is  burnt ; 
and  in  this  way  the  bars  are  speedily  corroded  or  burnt  out ;  whilst  the  resulting  clinker 
impedes  or  destroys  the  draught*  by  fusing  over  the  interstices  of  the  bars  or  air  passages. 
Iron  pyrites  is  a  common — but*  except  in  large  quantities,  not  a  very  serious— obstacle 
to  the  coke  maker:  for  it  is  found  in  practice,  that  a  protracted  application  of  heat  in 
the  oven  dissipates  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  from  the  iron,  with  the  production  of 
oisulphuret  of  carbon  and  metallic  carburet  of  iron, — the  latter  of  which  alone  remains 
in  the  coke,  and,  unless  silica  be  present,  has  no  great  disposition  to  vitrify  after  oxidation. 
Qua  object,  therefore,  gained  by  the  oven  coke  manufacturer  over  the  gas  maker,  is  the 
expulsion  of  the  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  consequent  purification  of  the  residuary  coke. 
Another,  and  a  still  more  important  consequence  of  a  lone;  sustained  and  high  neat  is, 
the  condensation  and  contraction  of  the  coxe  into  a  smaller  volume,  which,  therefore, 
permits  the  introduction  of  a  much  greater  weight  into  the  same  space ;  an  advantage 
of  vast  importance  in  blast  furnaces,  and,  above  all,  in  locomotive  engines,  as  the  re- 
peated introduction  of  fresh  charges  of  coal  fuel  is  thus  prevented  Part  of  this  con- 
densation is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  coal  thrown  into  the  coke 
oven,  by  which  (when  the  coal  first  begins  to  cake  or  fuse  together)  the  particles  are 
forced  towards  each  other,  and  the  cavernous  character  of  cinder  got  rid  of;  but  the 
chief  contraction  arises,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  natural  quality  of  carbon,  which,  like 
ahuniaa,  goes  on  contracting;  the  longer  and  higher  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
Hence,  good  coke  cannot  be  made  in  a  short  time,  and  that  used  in  locomotive  engines 
ie  commonly  from  48  to  96,  or  even  120  hours  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Tne  prospects  of  improvements  in  coke-making  seem  not  very  great,  and  point  rather 
to  alterations  in  the  oven  than  in  the  process;  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  utilise  the 
heat  evolved  by  the  gaseous  constituents  of  the  coal ;  for  this  heat*  though  large  in 
quantity,  is  of  trifling  intensity,  and,  consequently,  admits  of  but  a  restricted  use  in  the 
arte ;  moreover,  the  incessant  variations  to  which  it  is  subject,  according  to  the  period 
of  manufacture,  still  further  interfere  with  its  employment,  even  where  great  intensity 
of  fire  is  not  needed,  as  in  steam  boilers,  for  example.  Nevertheless,  there  appears  no 
valid  reason  why  sets  of  coke  ovens  might  not  be  so  arranged  as  mutually  to  compen- 
sate for  each  other,  and  produce  upon  one  particular  flue  a  constant  and  uniform  effect. 
Contrivances  of  this  kind  have  been  projected, — but  hitherto,  we  may  suppose,  without 
■iii""f  i  as  our  largest  coke  makers  still  continue  the  old  mode  of  working, 

The  process  of  gas  making  from  coal  is  in  itself  so  large  and  singular  an  operation, 
and  has,  besides,  such  a  variety  of  connections  with  other  branches  of  industry,  that* 
though  its  details  and  possible  improvements  might  very  correctly  follow  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  coke  maker's  art,  vet  we  prefer  to  treat  of  it  amongst  the  more  advanced 
and  aeientifie  manufactures,  rather  than  associate  its  comprehensive  traits  of  civilised 
atiQ  with  the  rough  and  ready  exigencies  of  " raw  material"  incidental  to  this  early 
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stage  of  our  progress.  We  feel,  too,  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  subject  here 
would,  in  some  degree,  break  the  geological  connection  which  exists  between  coal  and 
iron, — a  connection,  by  the  bye,  equally  remarkable  in  a  mercantile  aspect 

An  account  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  various  deposits  of  mineral  fuel  in  variomtM 
parts  of  tlie  world.  Accompanied  by  a  map  showing  the  extent  anditosition  of  the  prin- 
cipal coal  fields  of  Europe  and  North  America.  By  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.  A.  F.  R.  3.  Ac, 
Prof.  Geol.,  K.  C.  L.  General  account  of  materials  used  for  fuel. — The  chief  supplies 
of  valuable  fuel  are,  and  always  have  been,  derived  immediately  or  distinctly  from  the 
vegetable  kindom.  Whether  in  the  form  of  wood,  peat,  lignite,  or  coal  of  various 
kinds,  the  original  substance  of  all  fuel  has  been  found  to  have  this  origin,  and  thus  it 
would  seem  that  the  power  of  vitality  exerted  in  producing  woody  fibre  has  been 
from  time  to  time  stored  up,  as  it  were,  into  vast  reservoirs  where  it  might  be  preserv- 
ed safely  and  permanently  for  an  indefinite  period. 

In  warm  climates,  where  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  extremely  rapid  and  compara- 
tively little  fuel  is  needed,  or  in  early  periods  of  civilization  before  men  congregate  in 
large  masses  in  towns,  or  are  actively  employed  in  manufacture,  there  is  little  need  of 
more  fuel  than  is  supplied  by  the  natural  growth  of  forests;  but  under  other  circum- 
stances where  forests  are  gradually  removed,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  at  the  same 
time  increases,  the  reserved  stores  are  greatly  needed  and  must  ultimately  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  main  sources  of  a  country's  wealth.  The  accumulation  of  mineral  fuel 
in  the  British  islands  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  those  natural  advantages  without  which 
our  country  could  not  possibly  have  taken  up  and  held  for  a  long  time  the  position 
she  occupies  among  the  nations  of  the  earth :  and  thus,  as  one  of  the  great  and  prin- 
cipal sources  of  its  mineral  treasure,  the  coal  deposits  of  England  demand  and  deserve 
our  careful  attention.  The  relative  supply  of  other  countries,  and  the  activity  and 
energy  displayed  in  taking  advantage  of  the  existence  of  mineral  fuel,  must  also  be 
worthy  of  attention,  as  illustrating  and  explaining  the  condition  of  many  manufac- 
tures, and  probable  advance  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts  in  the  refinements  of 
civilization.  Since  the  introduction  of  steam  power  for  all  purposes  of  machinery,  the 
consumption  of  coal  has  very  greatly  increased,  and  at  present  it  would  be  difficult  to 
set  any  limits  to  the  use  of  so  valuable  a  material. 

The  changes  undergone  by  vegetable  matter  when  buried  in  the  earth,  and  accumu- 
lated in  large  quantities,  and  the  length  of  time  needed  to  produce  any  marked 
alteration,  are  subjects  rather  more  interesting,  it  may  seem,  to  the  chemist  than  to  the 
practical  man,  who  looks  only  for  fuel  that  he  may  employ  economically.  But  inas- 
much as  the  real  condition  of  coal  varies  considerably,  ana  different  kinds  are  valua- 
ble for  different  purposes,  it  is  desirable  that  the  whole  history  of  coal  and  lignite  beds, 
and  of  peat  and  tur£  should  be  generally  understood  by  any  one  using  any  or  all  of 
these  substances  extensively. 

Vegetable  matter  consists  of  particles  of  carbon  with  minute  proportions  of  several 
other  elements  arranged  round  minute  cavities  or  cells,  many  of  these  being  mechani- 
cally Connected  to  form  the  varieties  of  vegetable  fibre.  A  large  quantity  of  water  is 
also  present*  and  so  long  as  the  vegetable  lives,  there  is  a  constant  change  of  circula- 
tion of  material  particles  kept  up  replacing  and  renewing  the  different  portions. 
When  death  takes  place,  there  is  a  tendency  to  decomposition,  or  the  separation  of 
the  whole  into  minute  atoms  having  no  further  relation  to  each  other.  But  this  is 
frequently  checked  by  various  conditions,  such  as  the  presence  of  some  substances  de- 
rived from  plants  themselves,  or  the  absence  of  sufficient  oxygen  gas  to  allow  the* 
change  to  take  place  by  mixing  with  the  carbon  and  becoming  carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
first  step  in  the  process  of  destruction.  These  causes  act  constantly  but  partially,  and 
thus  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  is  always  in  the  course  of  decomposition, 
while  in  particular  spots  a  large  quantity  is  constantly  being  accumulated.  The 
latter  condition  is  seen  in  our  climate  in  the  gradual  but  steady  increase  of  peat 
bogs.     The  former  is  too  common  to  require  further  notice. 

2.  Peat  and  Turf — Accumulations  of  vegetable  matter  may  be  chiefly  composed 
either  of  succulent  vegetation,  grasses,  or  marsh  plants,  or  of  trees,  and  the  structure 
and  condition  of  woody  fibre  is  well  known  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  grasses 
and  succulent  plants.  There  are  thus  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  material  preserved, 
the  one  undergoing  change  much  less  rapidly  than  the  other,  and  perhaps  much  less 
completely.  It  is  easily  proved  that  from  the  accumulation  of  forest  trees  has  been 
obtained  the  imperfect  coal  called  lignite,  while  from  marsh  plants  and  grasses  mixed 
occasionally  with  wood  we  obtain  peat  turf  and  bog.  All  these  substances  consist 
to  a  great  extent  of  carbon,  the  proportions  amounting  to  from  50  to  60  per  cent, 
and  being  generally  greater  in  lignite  than  in  turl  On  the  other  hand,  the  propor 
tion  of  oxygen  gas  is  generally  very  much  greater  in  turf  than  in  lignite.  The  pro 
portion  of  ash  is  too  variable  to  "be  worth  recording,  but  is  generally  sufficiently 
large  to  injure  the  quality  of  the  fuel 
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Am  a  very  large  quantity  of  turf  exists  in  Ireland,  covering,  indeed,  as  much  as  one 
seventh  part  of  the  island,  the  usual  and  important  practical  condition  of  this  substance 
ean  be  best  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  that  country.  This  will  be  understood  by 
the  following  account  of  its  origin,  abstracted  from  the  "  Bog  Report"  of  Mr.  Nimmo. 
He  says,  referring  to  oases  where  clay  spread  over  gravel  has  produced  a  kind  of 
puddle  preventing  the  escape  of  waters  of  floods  or  springs,  and  when  muddy 
pools  have  thus  been  formed,  that  aquatic  plants  have  gradually  crept  in  from 
the  borders  of  the  pool  towards  their  deep  centre.  Mud  accumulated  round  their 
roots  and  stalks,  ana  a  spongy  semi-fluid  was  thus  formed,  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of 
moss,  which  now  especially  spears  Bphagnum  began  to  luxuriate ;  this  absorbing  a  large 
Quantity  of  water,  and  continuing  to  shoot  out  new  plants  above,  while  the  old  were 
decaying,  rotting  and  compressing  into  a  solid  substance  below,  gradually  replaced  the 
water  by  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter.  In  this  manner  the  marsh  might  be  filled  up 
while  the  central  or  moister  portion,  continuing  to  excite  a  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
moss,  it  would  be  gradually  raised  above  the  edges,  until  the  whole  surface  had  attained 
an  elevation  sufficient  to  discharge  the  surface  water  by  existing  channels  of  drainage, 
and  calculated  by  its  slope  to  facilitate  their  passage,  when  a  limit  would  be,  in  some  - 
decree,  set  to  its  further  increase.  Springs  existing  under  the  bog  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  might  indeed  still  favour  its  growth,  though  in  a  decreasing  ratio ;  and  here  if 
the  water  proceeding  from  them  were  so  obstructed  as  to  accumulate  at  its  base,  and  to 
keep  it  in  a  rotten  fluid  state,  the  surface  of  the  bog  might  be  ultimately  so  raised,  and 
its  continuity  below  so  totally  destroyed,  as  to  cause  it  to  flow  over  the  retaining 
obstacle  and  flood  the  adjacent  country.  In  mountain  districts  the  progress  of  the 
phenomenon  is  similar.  Pools  indeed  cannot  in  so  many  instances  be  formed,  the 
steep  slopes  facilitating  drainage,  but  the  clouds  and  mists  resting  on  the  summits  and 
sides  of  mountains  amply  supply  their  surface  with  moisture,  which  comes,  too,  in  the 
most  favourable  form  tor  vegetation,  not  in  a  sudden  torrent;  but  unceasingly  and 
gently  drop  by  drop.  The  extent  of  such  bogs  is  also  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  below  tnem.  On  quartz  they  are  shallow  and  small;  on  any  rock  yielding  by 
its  decomposition  a  clayey  coating  they  are  considerable ;  the  thickness  of  the  bog 
(for  example  in  Knoeklaia  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  is  168  feet  high),  being 
nearly  12  feet  The  summit  bogs  of  high  mountains  are  distinguishable  from  those  of 
lower  levels  by  the  total  absence  of  large  trees. 

Am  turf  includes  a  mass  of  plants  in  different  stages  of  decomposition,  its  aspect  and 
constitution  vary  very  much.  Near  the  surface  it  is  Tight-coloured,  spongy,  and  contains 
the  vegetable  matter  but  little  altered ;  deeper,  it  is  brown,  denser,  and  more  decom- 
posed ;  and  finally  at  the  base  of  the  greater  bogs,  some  of  which  present  a  depth  of  40 
feet,  the  mass  of  turf  assumes  the  black  colour  and  nearly  the  density  of  coal,  to  which 
also  it  approximates  very  much  in  chemical  composition.  The  amount  of  ash  contained 
in  turf  is  also  variable,  and  appears  to  increase  in  proportion  as  we  descend.  Thus,  in 
the  section  of  a  bog  40  feet  deep  at  Tunahoe,  those  portions  near  the  surface  contained 
1T  per  cent  of  ashes,  the  centre  portions  8±  per  cent,  whilst  the  lowest  4  feet  of  turf 
contained  19  per  cent  of  ashes.  In  the  superficial  layers,  it  may  also  be  remarked,  that 
the  composition  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  wood,  the  vegetable  material  being  lost, 
and  in  the  lower  we  find  the  change  into  coal  nearly  complete.  Notwithstanding 
these)  extreme  variation^  we  may  yet  establish  the  ordinary  constitution  of  turf;  ana 
with  certainty  enough  for  practical  use,  and  on  the  average  specimens  of  turf  selected 
from  various  localities,  the  following  results  have  been  obtained: — 

The  calorific  power  of  dry  turf  is  about  half  that  of  coal ;  it  yields  when  ignited  with 
lead,  about  14  times  its  weight  of  lead.  This  power  is  however  immensely  diminished  in 
ordinary  nee  by  the  water  which  is  allowed  to  remain  in  its  texture,  and  of  which  the 
spongy  character  of  its  mass  renders  it  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  There  is  nothing 
which  requires  more  alteration,  than  the  collection  and  preparation  of  turf;  indeed,  for 
practical  purposes,  this  valuable  fuel  is  absolutely  spoiled  as  it  is  now  prepared  in 
Irelnnd.  It  is  cut  in  a  wet  season  of  the  year;  whilst  drying  it  is  exposed  to  the 
~ier;  it  hence  is  in  reality  not  dried  at  alL  It  is  very  usual  to  find  the  turf  of  com- 
>  containing  one-fourth  of  Us  weight  of  water,  although  it  then  feels  dry  to  the 
But  let  us  examine  what  affects  the  calorific  power.  One  pound  of  pure  dry 
tarf  will  evaporate  6  lbs.  of  water ;  now,  in  1  lb.  of  turf  as  usually  found,  there  are  1  lb. 
of  dry  tint  and  It  lbs.  of  water.  The  1  lb.  ean  only  evaporate  4*  lba  of  water ;  but  out 
of  thje  it  must  first  evaporate  the  J  lb.  contained  in  its  mass,  and  hence  the  water  boiled 
away  by  such  turf  is  reduced  to  4*  lbs.  The  loss  is  here  80  per  cent,  a  proportion  which 
makes  all  the  difference  between  a  good  fuel  and  one  almost  unfit  for  use.  When  turf 
m  dried  in  the  air  under  cover  it  still  retains  one  tenth  of  its  weight  of  water,  which 
redeees  its  calorific  power  13  per  cent,  1  lb.  of  such  turf  evaporating  fr}  lbs.  of  water. 
Thin  effect  is  sufficient*  however,  for  the  great  majority  of  objects;  the  further  desioca* 
turn  \m  too  expensive,  and  too  troublesome  to  be  used,  except  in  special  cases. 
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The  characteristic  fault  of  turf  as  a  fuel  is  He  want  of  density,  which  renders  it  difi> 
oult  to  concentrate  within  a  limited  space  the  quantity  of  neat  necessary  for  masy 
operations.  The  manner  of  heating  turf  is  indeed  just  the  opposite  to  anthracite.  The 
turf  yields  a  vast  body  of  volatile  inflammable  ingredients,  which  pass  into  the  flues  and 
chimney,  and  thus  distribute  the  heat  of  combustion  over  a  great  space,  whilst  in  no 
one  point  is  the  heat  intense.  Hence  for  all  flaming  fires  turf  is  applicable,  and  in  iU 
application  to  boilers,  it  is  peculiarly  useful,  as  there  is  no  liability  to  that  burning  aw** 
of  the  metal,  which  may  arise  from  the  local  intensity  of  coke  or  coal.  If  it  be  requires; 
it  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  obtain  a  very  intense  heat  with  turf 

The  removal  of  porosity  and  elasticity  of  turf;  so  that  it  may  assume  the  solidity  of 
coal,  has  been  the  object  of  many  who  nave  proposed  mechanical  and  other  proccssa 
for  the  purpose,  It  has  been  found  that  the  elasticity  of  the  turf  fibre  presents  great 
obstacles  to  compression,  and  the  black  tur£  which  is  not  fibrous,  is  of  itself  suffieiently 
dense. 

Not  merely  may  we  utilize  turf  in  its  natural  condition,  or  compressed  or  impregnated 
pitchy  matter,  but  we  may  carbonise  it>  as  we  do  wood,  and  prepare  turf  charcoal,  the 
properties  of  which  it  is  important  to  establish:— 1.  By  heating  turf  in  close  vesicle; 
by  this  mode  loss  is  avoided,  but  it  is  expensive,  and  there  is  no  compensation  in  the 
distilled  liquors,  which  do  not  contain  acetic  acid  in  any  quantity.  The  tar  is  often 
small  in  proportion,  hence  the  charcoal  is  the  only  valuable  product  Its  quantity 
varies  from  80  to  40  per  cent,  of  dry  turf  The  products  of  the  distillation  of  1,167 
lbs.  of  turf  were  found  by  Blavier  to  be  charcoal,  474  lbs.,  or  41  per  cent ;  watery 
liquid  226  lbs.,  or  19*8  per  cent ;  gaseous  matter  460  lb*,  or  89  per  cent ;  and  tar  7 
lbs.,  or  6  per  cent ;  but  the  proportion  of  tar  is  variable,  sometimes  reaching  24*6  per 
cent,  when  the  turf  is  coked  in  close  vessels. 

The  economical  carbonization  of  turf  is  best  carried  on  in  heaps,  in  the  name  manner 
as  that  of  wood.  The  sods  must  be  regularly  arranged,  and  laid  as  close  as  possihlcj 
they  are  the  better  for  beinr  large,  15  inches  long,  by  6  broad,  and  6  deep.  Ae  hear* 
built  hemispherically  should  be  smaller  in  size  than  the  heaps  of  wood  usually  are.  In 
general  5,000  or  6,000  large  sods  may  go  to  the  heap,  which  will  thus  contain  1,600 
cubic  feet  The  mass  must  be  allowed  to  heap  more  than  is  necessary  for  wood, 
and  the  process  requires  to  be  very  carefully  attended  to,  from  the  extreme  combusti- 
bility of  the  charcoal.  The  quantity  of  charcoal,  obtained  in  this  mode  of  carboniza- 
tion, is  from  26  to  80  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  dry  turf 

For  many  industrial  uses  the  charcoal  so  prepared  is  too  light*  as,  generally  epealnne 
it  is  only  with  fuel  of  considerable  density,  that  the  most  intense  heat  can  be  produced, 
but  by  coking  compressed  turij  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  resulting  charcoal 
may  attain  a  density  of  1,040,  which  is  far  superior  to  wood  charcoal,  and  even  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  coke  made  from  coal  As  to  calorific  effects,  turf  charvoal  is  about 
the  same  as  coal  coke,  and  little  inferior  to  wood  charcoal 

It  is  peculiarly  important,  in  the  preparation  of  the  charcoal  from  turt  that  the  ma- 
terial should  be  selected  as  free  as  possible  from  earthy  impurities,  for  all  such  are  con- 
centrated in  the  coke,  which  may  be  thereby  rendered  of  little  comparative  value. 
Hence,  the  coke  from  surface  turf  contains  less  than  10  per  cent  of  ash,  whih* 
that  of  dense  turf  of  the  lower  strata  contains  from  20  to  80  per  cent  This  latter 
quantity  might  altogether  unfit  it  for  practical  purposes. 

Nature  and  Dittribuiion  of  OoaL— True  coal  is  so  little  altered  from  its  original 
vegetable  condition  as  to  have  left  scarcely  any  trace  of  its  true  history.  It  is  generally, 
however,  associated  with  sands  and  days,  exhibiting  numerous  fragments  of  the  ancient 
vegetation  that  obtained  at  the  time  of  its  formation ;  but  these  fragments  are  so  for 
removed  in  every  respect  from  the  existing  form  of  vegetation,  aa  to  afford  little  clue  to 
the  ancient  condition  of  the  earth  in  this  respect  In  coal  all  trace  of  true  wood?  fibre 
has  disappeared ;  the  water  originally  present  and  so  injurious  in  the  less  alterca  forma 
of  vegetable  fuel,  is  entirely  absent  or,  if  present  at  all,  is  so  rather  mechanically  than 
chemically,  while  the  water  originally  in  the  plant  appears  to  have  undergone  fcomv 
position,  the  hydrogen  uniting  with  some  part  of  the  carbon,  to  form  carhurettsd 
hydrogen  pes  often  existing  in  the  cells,  ana  between  the  plates  of  the  coal  under 
considerable  pressure,  and  the  oxygen  being  almost  entirely  removed  The  former 
vegetable  has  now  become  a  mineral  substance,  and  lies  in  vast  beds  of  variable  thickness, 
and  overlaying  each  other  to  the  extent  sometimes  of  more  than  a  hundred  in  a  eiaglo 
district ;  such  beds  being  regularly  intemtratified  with  deposits  of  sand  and  clay,  and 
occupying  a  distinct  geological  position,  being,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  confines  to 
rocks  belonging  to  the  newer  part  of  the  paleozoic  series. 

Between  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  repose  all  the  principal  carboni- 
ferous formations  of  our  planet  Some  detached  ooal  deposits,  it  is  true,  exist  abevej 
and  below  these  limits,  but  they  appear,  so  for  aa  we  know,  to  be  of  limited  «**•■* 
Many  of  these  southern  coal-fields  are  of  doubtful  geological  age ;  a  few  are  sappawal 
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to  approximate  to  the  class  of  true  coals,  as  they  are  commonly  styled,  others  are  de- 
cidedly of  the  brown  coal  and  tertiary  period,  while  the  remainder  belong  to  various 
intermediate  ages,  or  possess  peculiar  characters  which  render  them  of  doubtful  geolo- 
gical origin. 

The  coals  of  Melville  Island  and  Byam  Martin's  Island  certainly  appear  to  be  of  the 
true  coal  period.  We  know  that  coal  exists  at  numerous  intermediate  points,  from  the 
75th  to  the  25th  degree  of  north  latitude  in  America,  and  aho  that  it  is  worked  on  the 
Solado  and  Rio  Grande  rivers  in  Mexico  for  the  use  of  the  steamers. 

Southward  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  the  existence  of  coal  corresponding  with  the 
European  and  American  hard  coal  is  somewhat  uncertain.  There  seems  to  be  none  on 
the  South  American  continent;  unless  it  be  at  Ano  Paser,  which  needs  confirmation,  or 
in  the  province  of  Santa  Catharine  in  Brazil.  On  the  African  continent  we  have  had 
ragns  accounts  of  coal  in  Ethiopia  and  at  Mozambique,  also  at  Madagascar,  and  quite 
recently  we  have  had  intelligence  of  large  quantities  of  coal  in  the  newly  ceded  territory 
above  Fort  Natal,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa,  but  we  believe  no  geologist  has  examined 
these  sitea.  In  the  Chinese  and  Burmese  empires  only  brown  coal  appears  to  approach 
the  Tropic,  but  true  coal  seems  to  exist  in  the  northern  provinces.  South wara  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  we  are  uncertain  of  the  exact  character  of  the  coal  deposits,  such  as 
War  abundantly  at  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  and  neighbouring  islands.  Coal,  how* 
ever,  exists  in  these  islands,  and  is  of  a  fair  workable  quality. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  great  coal  range  on  the  eastern  margin  of  that  continent 
has  sometimes  been  described  as  resembling  the  Newcastle  coal  in  England,  and  some- 
times it  is  described  as  of  more  ancient  date.  This  coal  differs  essentially  from  that  of 
any  known  European  formation,  but  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Burdwan  coal 
of  India. 

We  have  sot  yet  arrived  at  the  period  when  we  could  pronounce  with  any  approach 
to  certainty  on  the  actual  number  of  coal  basins  in  the  world;  the  total  number  must, 
however,  amount  at  least  to  from  260  to  300  principal  coal  fields,  and  many  of  these  are 
subdivided  by  the  disturbed  position  of  the  strata  into  subordinate  basins. 

Hie  basins  or  coal  districts  are,  however,  grouped  into  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  districts,  and  even  many  of  these  are  little  known  and  not  at  all  measured  The 
greater  number  occur  in  Western  Europe  and  Eastern  North  America,  while  Central 
and  Southern  Africa,  South  America,  and  a  large  part  of  Asia,  are  totally  without  any 
trace  of  true  carboniferous  rocks.  The  remarks,  therefore,  that  will  follow,  chiefly  refer 
to  our  own  and  adjacent  countries,  or  of  the  United  States  and  British  North  America. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  coal  obtained  from  mines  worked  in  the  true  coal  fields, 
which  may  be  grouped  into  bituminous,  steam-coal,  and  anthracite.  Of  the  first,  the 
eannel  is  a  remarkable  variety,  the  coarser  kinds  of  it  being  called  in  Scotland  "  parrel" 
and  sometimes  splintcoaL  It  contains  from  40  to  nearly  60  per  cent  of  volatile  matter, 
and  the  proportion  of  carbon  varies  within  the  same  limits.  It  burns  readily,  taking 
fire  like  a  candle,  and  giving  a  bright  light  and  much  smoke.  The  ash  varies  from 
4  to  10  per  cent  This  coal  yields  on  destructive  distillation  a  very  large  Quantity  of 
pa,  and  is  profitably  used  for  that  purpose.  The  gas  is  not  only  large  in  quantity 
but  remarkably  pure,  and  of  excellent  quality  for  purposes  of  illumination.  There 
is  a  large  quantity  of  this  kind  of  coal  in  the  Scotch  coal-fields,  and  it  has  also  been 
sound  in  the  Newcastle  district,  in  the  Wigan  portion  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field, 
and  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal-fields.  America  yields  eannel  coal  in  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Dtinois,  and  Missouri  Oannel  coal  passes  into  jet,  and  may,  like  jet,  be 
worked  into  various  ornaments,  but  it  is  brittle  and  not  very  hard;  the  seams  are 
generally  rather  thin,  although  there  are  several  important  exceptions  in  which  the 
quantity  is  very  considerable.  The  coal  of  Belgium  from  one  basin  (that  of  Mons) 
■rem  to  be  of  this  kind 

Another  and  far  more  abundant  kind  of  bituminous  coal  is  that  obtained  abundantly 
in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  commonly  used  in  London  and  everywhere  on 
the  east  and  south  coast  of  England  This  kind  is  also  highly  bituminous,  burns  with 
much  name,  and  takes  fire  readily,  often  assuming  a  striking  and  very  peculiar  appear 
asssse,  illustrated  by  a  column  of  coke  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cory,  and  also  by  other  cokes 
anown  by  the  coal  trade  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  This  caking  coal,  as  it  is 
called,  yields  on  an  average  of  several  analyses,  about  07  per  cent  carbon,  about  87*6 
▼sslntue  matter,  and  6  per  cent  ash.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1  -267,  but  sometimes  higher. 
it  leaves  a  red  ash  in  an  open  fire,  but  requires  to  be  deprived  of  its  volatile  matter 
besfore  being  exposed  to  a  strong  blast,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  cement  together  in  a 
•olid  mass  and  prevent  a  free  draught  through  the  grate  or  furnace  in  which  it  is  em 
-<i  "fed.  Not  only  the  coals  of  the  Newcastle  coal-field  in  England,  but  those  of  France 
I  Belgium  generally,  of  Bohemia,  and  Silesia  in  Europe,  and  of  Ohio  in  North  Ame* 
a*n>  are  of  the  caking  mtuminous  kind 
The  coals  of  ttUffordahire,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  North  Wales,  and 
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many  other  district*  contain  nearly  or  quite  as  much  bituminous  and  volatile  matter 
as  that  of  Newcastle*  but  do  not  cake  and  swell  in  the  fire,  and  may  therefore  be  em- 
ployed directly  where  strong  heat  is  required  without  previous  coking.  The  coke 
obtained  from  this  coal  is  little  altered  in  appearance,  fhe  coal  burns  freely  with 
flame  and  gives  much  heat*  but  is  generally  considered  somewhat  inferior  for  household 
purposes  to  that  of  Newcastle.  It  yields  50  to  60  per  cent,  carbon  and  35  to  45  vola- 
tile matter,  and  a  small  Quantity,  often  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  ash  is  often 
white.  Most  of  the  coals  from  the  inland  counties  readily  show  white  lines  on  the 
edges  of  the  beds,  owing  to  the  presence  of  argillaceous  earth,  which  effloresce*.  In 
this  respect  they  are  less  adapted  for  general  use  than  the  Newcastle  coal,  but  many 
of  them  are  of  excellent  quality. 

Next  in  order  to  the  coals  of  the  midland  counties  generally,  are  those  of  some  parts 
of  North  Wales  and  many  districts  in  South  Wales,  which  contain  a  large  percentage 
of  carbon,  very  little  volatile  matter  and  bitumen,  and  often  but  little  ash,  which  burn, 
however,  freely,  and  without  smoke,  and  are  all  well  adapted  for  steam  purposes  and 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  or  wh# re  a  strong  blast  and  great  heat  are  required.  Such 
coals  exist  not  only  in  England,  but  in  France,  and  Saxony,  and  Belgium,  to  some  ex- 
tent They  are  often  tender  or  powdery,  dirty  looking,  and  of  comparatively  loose 
texture,  but  they  often  stand  exposure  to  the  weather  without  alteration  or  injury.  They 
are  called  steam  coals,  and  the  inferior  kinds  are  known  as  culm.  They  contain  carbon 
81  to  85,  volatile  matter  11  to  15,  ash  8  or  thereabouts.  Several  varieties  well  known 
in  commerce  are  exhibited  by  different  proprietors,  and  the  respective  analyses  will  be 
found  in  many  cases  in  the  body  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  last  kind  of  coal  is  that  called  "  anthracite,"  and  it  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  carbon.  This  coal  is  also  called  non-bituminous,  as  the  steam  coal  is  semi-bituminoua 
The  anthracites  contain  from  80  to  upwards  of  95  per  cent  carbon,  with  a  little  ash 
and  sometimes  a  certain  small  percentage  of  volatile  matter.  They  are  heavier  than 
common  coal,  take  fire  with  difficulty,  but  give  an  intense  heat  when  in  full  combus- 
tion with  a  strong  draught  Anthracite  occurs  abundantly  in  the  western  part  of 
South  Wales,  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  France,  Saxony,  Russia,  and  in  North  America, 
and  the  use  of  them  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  Amongst  other  things  it  is  used  for 
hop  and  malt  drying  ana  lime  burning  with  great  advantage,  but  its  chief  use  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron.  The  appearance  is  often  bright,  with  a  shining  irregular  fracture; 
the  coal  is  often  hard,  but  some  varieties  are  tender  and  readily  fractured.  The  ash 
of  anthracite  coal  is  generally  white.  As  a  general  rule,  the  anthracites  are  deficient 
in  hydrogen,  but  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen  gas. 

The  relative  importance  of  mineral  fuel  in  various  countries,  as  indicated  by  the  actual 
coaLarea  and  the  real  production  of  different  districts,  may  be  understood  by  a  reference 
to  the  subjoined  table.  This  and  other  statistical  tables  are  based  chiefly  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Taylor,  but  have  before  been  given  in  their  present  form  by  the  author 
of  the  present  essay,  Mr.  Anstey. 


Coal  Area  in  Square 

Proportion  of  whole 

Annual  Production  ia 

Mile*. 

Area  of  the  Country. 

Tana. 

British  Islands 

12,000 

1-10 

32,000,000 

France          - 

8>000 

1-100 

4,160,000 

Belgium       ... 

620 

1-22 

6,000,000 

Spam           ... 

4,000 

1-52 

65^,000 

Prussia         •       - 

1,200 

1-90 

¥,600,000 

Bohemia       ... 

1,000 

1-20 

United  States  of  America 

118,000 

2*9 

4,000,000 

BritisbNorth  America  - 

18,000 

- 

It  will  be  thus  seen  how  extremely  important  the  coal-fields  of  the  British,  islands 
really  are  when  compared  with  any  others  elsewhere.  This  is  the  case  net  merely  in 
the  total  annual  production  and  the  proportionate  extent  of  the  deposit  but  also  from 
the  great  number  of  points  at  which  the  coal  can  be  advantageously  worked.  This 
will  be  best  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  appended. 
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Eettmated 

Total 

Betiaated 

Total 

Tbickoen 

workable 

Namber  of 

Thiokaeae 

Thickeat 

of  Coal- 

Area  in 

workable 

of  workable 

Bed  in 

bearing 

Acret. 

Sauna. 

Coal  in 
Fact. 

Feat. 

Meaaaret 
in  Feet. 

L  Northnmberland  and  Durham 

District! 

Newcastle  eoal  field 

600,000 

18 

80 

7 

8.  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 

land and  West  Riding  of  York- 

shire:— 

Whiteheren  and  Akerton     - 

80^000 

7 

_ 

8 

8,000 

Appleby  (three  basins)  -       • 

17,000 

Bebergham  (Cumberland)      - 

— 

I 

8 

8 

Kirkby  Lonsdale  - 
a.  Lancashire,     Flintshire,    and 

2,600 

4 

17 

9 

Berth  Staffordshire:—. 

Lasieaahire  ooal-field 

WO^OOO 

75 

150 

10 

6,000 

Flintshire      .... 

120,000 

5 

88 

9 

800 

Pottery,  North  Staffordshire 
Cheadle                 .        . 

40,000 
10^000 

84 

88 

10 

4>  Yorkshire,    Nottmghsmshire, 

Derbyshire,  Ac.  :— 

Great  Yorkshire  ooal-field    • 

660,000 

12 

88 

10 

Bailey    Moor,    Derbyshire) 

Shirley  Moor                         J 

6.  ttropshire    and    Woreester- 

1,500 

GooJbrook  Dak,  Shropshire  - 

11,000 

17 

40 

8hr e  vsbmy  • 

16,000 

8 

Brown,  Clee  Hill  • 

1,800 

8 

Titterstone,  Clee  Hill    - 

5,004 

, 

lahey  HiD,  Worcestershire  - 
Bewdley               • 

650 

46,000 

6.  Sooth  Staffordshire  :— 

Dudley  and  Wolverhampton 

65,000 

11 

07 

40 

1*000 

7.  Warwickshire  and  Leieester- 

shirs:— 

Honaaion     -       -  >    -     ■  - 

40,000 

0 

80 

16 

Aahby-de4»-Zoach 

40,000 

5 

88 

81 

&.  8ofnersstsbire  and  Gloneester- 

sadre:~- 

Bristol 

180,000 

50 

90 

Barest  of  Dean      - 

36,000 

17 

87 

Newoot,  Glonosstershire 

1,500 

4 

16 

7 

a  Sooth  Welsh  Coal  Field 

600,000 

80 

100 

9 

1%000 

IOl  Seottssh  ooal-fields:—  m 
Clyde  Valley               ■     } 

Ifsnarfcshinr                          i 
Sooth  of  Scotland  sereral  f 

1,000^000 

84 

800 

18 

6,000 

ssssHsreae                       J 

ICd  Lothian         -       -       - 

— 

84 

84 

— . 

4,400 

Kset  Lothian        -       - 

— 

60 

180 

18 

6,000 

Ayrshire                              ) 
Ftfsshire       .       -       .       . 

— 

8 

40 

80 
81 

DvmJries  eoal  region    - 

45,000 

10 

55 

6 

It  Irish  eoal  fields:— 

Ulster 

500,000 

9 

>*> 

6 

Omnanglit  - 

800,000 

I^esnstcr,  Kilkenny 

160,000 

8 

88 

M«aster  (sereral)-       -       - 

1,000,000 

8K8 
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The  beds  with  which  the  coal  is  generally  associated  in  the  British  islands  are  various 
sands  and  shales  (imperfect  slaty  beds)  of  different  degrees  of  hardness ;  bat  the  actual 
coal  scams  themselves  oflen  repose  directly  on  clay  of  peculiar  fineness,  well  adapted  for 
fire  bricks,  and  generally  called  under  clay.  The  under  clay  is  used  in  many  coal 
districts  for  various  purposes  of  pottery.  Bands  of  ironstone  (impure  argillaceous 
carbonate  of  iron)  are  very  abundant  in  certain  coal  districts,  but  are  almost  absent  in 
others.  The  Scotch  coal  fields  near  Glasgow,  the  South  Welsh  and  some  others,  are 
rich  in  ironstone,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  the  vast  quantities  of  iron  manufactured 
in  this  kingdom. 

The  principal  coal-fields  of  Europe  apart  from  the  British  Islands  are  those  of  France, 
Belgium,  Spain  fin  the  Asturias),  Germany  (on  the  Ruhr  and  Snare),  Bohemia,  ftileaia, 
and  Russia  (on  the  Donets).  Of  these  the  Belgian  are  the  most  important*  and  occupy 
two  districts,  that  of  liege  and  that  of  Hainault»  the  former  containing  100,000  and  tie 
latter  200,000  acres.  In  each  the  number  of  coal  seams  is  very  considerable,  but  the 
beds  are  thin  and  so  much  disturbed  as  to  require  special  modes  of  working.  The 
ouality  of  coal  is  very  various,  including  one  peculiar  kind,  the  Flenu  coal,  unlike  any 
round  in  Great  Britain  except  at  Swansea.  It  burns  rapidly  with  much  flame  and 
smoke,  not  giving  out  an  intense  heat,  and  having  a  somewhat  disagreeable  smell. 
There  are  nearly  fifty  seams  of  this  coal  in  the  Mons  district  No  iron  has  been  found 
with  the  coal  of  Belgium. 

The  most  important  coal-fields  of  France  are  those  of  the  basin  of  Loire,  and  those  of 
St  Etienne  are  the  best  known  and  largest  comprising  about  50,000  acres.  In  this  basin 
are  eighteen  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  several  smaller 
basins  containing  anthracite.  Other  valuable  localities  are  in  Alsace,  several  in  Bur- 
gundy much  worked  by  very  deep  pits,  and  of  considerable  extent ;  some  in  Anvergne 
with  coal  of  various  qualities ;  some  in  Languedoo  and  Provence  with  good  coal ;  others 
at  Arveyron ;  others  at  Umosin ;  and  some  in  Normandy.  Besides  these  are  several 
others  of  smaller  dimensions  and  less  extent,  whose  resources  have  not  yet  been  developed. 
The  total  area  of  coal  in  France  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  is  probably  not  less  than 
2,000  square  miles.    Hie  annual  production  is  now  at  least  4,000,000  tons. 

There  are  four  coal  districts  in  Germany  of  the  carboniferous  period,  besides  several 
districts  where  more  modern  lignites  occur.  The  principal  localities  for  true  coal  are 
near  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  Westphalia ;  on  the  Saare,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle ; 
in  Bohemia  and  in  Silesia,  the  total  annual  production  exceeds  2,750,000  tons. 

Of  these  various  localities,  Silesia  contains  very  valuable  and  extensive  deposits  of  coal, 
wjhich  are  as  yet  but  little  worked.  The  quality  is  chiefly  bituminous,  the  beds  few  in 
number  but  very  thick,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  20  feet  Some  anthracite  ia  found. 
Bohemia  is  even  more  richly  provided  than  Silesia,  the  coal  measures  covering  a  con* 
aiderable  area  and  occupying  several  basins.  More  than  40  seams  of  coal  are  worked, 
and  several  of  these  are  nom  4  to  6  feet  thick. 

The  basin  of  the  Saare,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  near  the  frontier  of  France,  affords 
a  very  important  and  extensive  coal  field,  which  has  been  a  good  deal  worked  and  ia 
capable  of  great  improvement  No  less  than  108  beds  are  described,  the  thickness 
varying  from  18  inches  to  16  feet  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  extraction 
the  basin  contains  a  supply  for  60,000  years.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ruhr,  a  small 
tributary  to  the  Rhine,  entering  that  river  near  Dusseldorf,  there  is  another  small  coal 
field  estimated  to  yield  annually  1,000,000  tons.  The  whole  annual  supply  from  Prussia 
and  the  German  Spates  of  the  Zollverein  or  Customs*  Union,  is  considered  to  exceed 
2,760,000  tons. 

Hungary  and  other  countries  in  the  east  of  Europe  contain  true  coal  measures  of  the 
carboniferous  period ;  but  the  resources  of  those  districts  are  not  at  present  developed 
On  the  banks  of  the  Donets  in  Russia,  coal  is  workes!  to  some  extent  and  is  of  excellent 
quality,  but  it  belongs  to  the  other,  part  of  the  carboniferous  period.         > 

Spam  contains  a  large  quantity  of  coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite.  The  richest 
beds  are  in  Asturias,  and  the  measures  are  so  broken  and  altered  as  to  be  worked  by 
almost  vertical  -shafts  through  the  beds  themselves.  In  one  place  upwards  of  1 1  distinct 
seams  have  been  worked,  the  thickest  of  which  is  nearly  14  feet  The  exact  area  is  not 
known,  but  it  hss  been,  estimated  by  a  French  engineer  that  about  12,000^000  of 
tons  might  be  readily  extracted  from  one  property  without  touching  the  portion  existing 
at  great  depths.  In  several  parts  of  the  province  the  coal  is  now  worked,  and  the 
measures  seem  to  resemble  those  of  the  coal  districts  generally.  The  whole  coal  area 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  presenting  upwards  of  100  workable  seams  varying 
from  8  to  12  feet  in  thickness. 

There  are  in  North  America  four  principal  coal  areas ;  compared  with  which  the  richest 
deposits  of  other  countries  ire  comparatively  insignificant  These  are  the  great  central 
coal-fields  Of  the  Alleghanies ;  the  coal-fiekk  of  Illinois,  and  the  basin  of  the  Ohio ;  that 
of  the  basin  of  the  Missouri;  and  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Gape 
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BftflJti,  there  are  many  smaller  coal  area*  which,  to  other  countries,  might 
rank  a«  of  vast  national  importance,  tad  whieh  even  iti  North  America  will 
ontribute  greatly  to  the  riches  of  the  various  StAtea. 

lejrbany  or  Appalachian  coal  field  measures  7150  in  tit*  in  length,  with  a  tti^du 
f  B6  mile*,  ana  traverses  eight  of  the  principal  States  of  the  A  nion. 

area  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  66,000  square  niiles,  or  upwards  of  40,000 

l1  i»  bituminous  and  used  for  gas.  In  Kentucky  both  bituminous  and  cannel 
orked  in  seams  about  3  or  4  fiat  dtap,  the  cuunel  being  sometimes  associated 
Mtfmunon*  coal  as  a  portion  of  the  same  mm;  and  there  are  in  addition 
umm3*  of  it  on  ore.  In  Western  Virginia  there  are  several  cnnl  fields  of  variable 
one,  9$  feet ;  two  others  of  6>  and  others  of  3  or  4  feet     On  the  whole  I 

I  of  coal  distributed  in  13  seams.     In  the  Ohio  district  the 

I  affords  on  an  average  at  least  6  feet  of  coal    The  Maryland  district  b 

it  is  remarkable  as  containing  the  best  and  most  useful  00*1,  which  it 

-»m*  extent  at  Frostbtiry.     There  appears  to  be  about  30  feet  of  | 

t  wariA  besides  manj  others  of  less  importance.    The  quality  is  intermed  i,it , 

ijtrrmfmma  and  anthracite,  and  is  considered  well  adapted  for  iron  making. 

Pennsylvania,  there  are  generally  fr*>m  two  to  five  Workable  beds,  yielding  cm 

*  10  feet  of  workable  coal,  and  amongst  them  is  one  bed  traceable  for  no  leas 

tales  consisting  of  bituminous  coal,  its  thickness  being  from  12  to  14  f <  > 

eastern  border,  but  gradually  diminishing  to  6  or  6  feet     Besides  the  bitu- 

*)   there  are  in  Pennsylvania  the  largest  anthracite  deposits  iu  the  States, 

as  much  jm  250,000  acres  and  divided  in  three  principal  district*. 

iota  coal  field,  in  the  plane  of  the  Mississippi,  is  only  second  in  important.-!  -  to 

•tM  already  described.    There  are  four  principal  divisions  traceable,  of  which 

ir  Indian  district  contains  several  seams  of  bituminous  coal  distributed  over 

nearly  $,000  square  miles.    It  is  of  excellent  quality  for  many  purposes;  one 

Bag  with  tn ueh  tight  and  very  freely,  approaching  eannel  coal  tn  some  of  its 

da  consist  of  caking  or  splint  coal.    In  addition  to  the  Indian  c<m!~ 

Lo  be  as  much  as  48,000  square  miles  of  coal  area  in  other  divisions 

.  ^though  these  are  less  known  and  not  at  present  imiuh  worked. 

in  the  state  of  Illinois,  which  supplies  coal  of  excellent  quality,  and  with 

i  tl  i*  generally  bituminous. 

u  coal  area  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  Missouri,  which  is  little 
it,  ill  though  certainly  of  great  importance. 

on  tains  coal  in  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scoria, 
r  present*  three  coal-fields,  occupying  in  all  no  less  than  5+000  square  p 
fcter  is  Car  larger  and  exhibits  several  very  distinct  localities  where  the 

vick  eoal  measures  include  not  only  shales  and  sandstones, 
•ucu  deposits,  but  bands  of  lignite  impregnated  with  various  copper 
a— ted  by  preen  carbonate  of  copper,    The  coal  is  generally  in  thin  seams 
tontall  v      It  is  chiefly  or  entirely  bituminous, 

>  Scoti*  there  are  three  coal  regions,  of  which  the  North*- rn  presents  a  total 

laaa  than  14,570  feet  of  measures,  having  70  seams,,   whose  aggregate 

v  44  feet   the  thickest  beds  being  lew*  than  4  feet     The   Pictou   m 

;neaa  of  7,51+0  feet  of  strata,  bi  m  far  more  abundant, 

measuring  nearly  SO  feet ;  an  ng  of  excellent  quality  and 

or  steal  ■«.     The  southern  area  is  of  les?  importance.     Besi  Jes  the 

ia  coal-field*  there  are  three  others  at  Cape  Breton,  yielding  different  I. 

ey  coal,  is  admirably  adapted  for  domesttc  purposes, 
brra  14  seams  above  jj  feet  thick,  one  being  11,  and  one  9 
tetang  generally  in  beds  of  moderate  thickness  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to  the 
i  very  considerable  depth  beneath  the  surface,  is  extracted  mml 

i,  cut 
plane  *»f  the  bed  to  a  certain  distance.    By  a  number  ol 

seh  other  ,  the  whole  bed,  within  certain  liniiha,  U  compl- 
■ds  being  supported  by  masses  of  coal  (pili 
galleries ;  In  this  way  about  one  third  of  the  coal  can  b 
id  afterwards,  on  the  supporting  columns  being  removed,  the  roof  fall's  in  and 
itd*d  as  finished.     This  method  is  called  technically  the  "  pillar  and 
N  ewcastle  coal-field.    In  Yorkshire  and  cWv.  I 
eft,  the  eoal  is  removed  entirely  and  ai  once  without 
I  lie  work  as  it  advances.    This  is  the  long  wall  method. 
!  v'  followed  when  the  condition  of  the  coal  raquii 
stance*  coo  tamed  in  coal  and  given  off,  not  only  on  exposure 
.  1  o  a  certain  extent,  by  pressure,  many  kinds  of  cool  cannot  en  I 
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during  the  process  of  extraction  without  some  defence  from  the  open  lights  required  by 
the  miner  in  the  mechanical  operations  of  removing  the  coal  from  its  bed  and  conveying 
it  to  the  pit  bottom.  An  explosive  gaseous  compound  is  readily  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture of  the  gases  given  off  by  the  coal,  with  common  air,  made  to  circulate  through 
the  workings!  and  if  neglected,  this  compound  accumulates,  and  travels  on  till  it  meets 
with  flame,  and  then  explodes,  causing  frightful  destruction  not  only  to  the  property 
of  the  mine  owner,  but  also  to  the  life  of  the  miner.  Many  contrivances  have  been 
suggested  from  time  to  time,  on  one  hand  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  mines, 
and,  on  the  other,  providing  means  of  illumination  which  would  render  accidents  from 
explosion  less  probable,  by  removing  the  immediate  cause.  Examples  of  both  will  be 
found  amongst  the  models  and  instruments  exhibited  in  this  class  of  the  Exhibition. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  contrivances  can  render  absolutely  safe  an  employment  which 
of  necessity  involves  so  many  and  such  serious  risks  as  are  connected  with  coal  mining ; 
but  much  may  no  doubt  be  done  to  diminish  the  danger  both  from  imperfect  ventila- 
tion and  open  light 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  mineral  fuel,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to 
the  vast  and  overwhelming  importance  of  the  subject  by  a  reference  both  to  the  absolnte 
and  relative  value  of  the  material,  especially  in  the  British  Islands.  It  may  be  stated 
as  probably  within  the  true  limit,  if  we  take  the  annual  produce  of  the  British  coal 
mines  at  $6,000,000  tons,  the  value  of  which  is  not  less  than  18,000,0001  sterling, 
estimated  at  the  place  of  consumption,  and  therefore  including  a  certain  amount  of 
transport  cost  necessary  to  render  available  the  raw  material.  At  the  pit  mouth  the 
value  of  the  coal  is  probably  about  half  this,  or  9,000,000/.  sterlings  and  the  capital 
employed  in  the  coal  trade  is  estimated  at  1(^000,0001.  The  average  annual  value  of 
all  the  gold  and  silver  produced  throughout  the  world  has  been  estimated  to  have 
amounted  in  1847,  to  nearly  thirteen  millions  and  three  quarters  sterling.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  following  summary,  which  will  not  be  without  interest 

Value  of  the  coal  annually  raised  in  Great  Britain,  estimated 

at  the  pit  mouth 8,000,000 

Mean  annual  value  at  the  place  of  consumption  -  18,000,000 

Capital  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  -  -  -  10,000,000 

Mean  annual  value  of  the  precious  metals  obtained  from 

North  and  South  America  and  Russia  -  -  6,000,000 

Total  value  of  precious  metals  raised  throughout  the  whole 

world 18,000,000 

Mean  annual  value  at  the  furnace  of  iron  produced  from 

British  coal 8,000^000 

Boghead  CoaL— At  Boghead,  near  Bathgate,  in  Scotland,  is  a  very  valuable  gas  coal 
The  mineral  substance  so  called  is  a  true  coal,  and  belongs  to  the  great  coal  formation 
of  this  island.  It  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  Cannel  coal  found  in  the  south- 
west of  Scotland,  in  North  Wales,  and  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  contains  the  same 
remains  of  plants  which  characterise  the  coal  formation  all  over  the  world,  that  is  to 
say,  impressions  of  sigillariss,  stigmaria\  <&a  In  a  chemioal  point  of  view,  the  resem- 
blance oecomes  much  more  striking,  and  is  altogether  so  decisive  that  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  my  opinion  that  the  Boghead  coal  is  aa  much 
a  coal  as  any  other  coal  in  the  kingdom. 

The  oonchoidal  fracture,  the  specific  gravity,  and  the  general  habitude  when  burnt, 
are  precisely  like  those  of  the  whole  of  the  coal  found  in  and  around  the  Boghead  dis- 
trict, and  many  striking  points  of  resemblance  may  be  noticed  in  these  and  other 
respects  between  the  Boghead  and  other  coals  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  such  as  the 
Kirkness,  the  Arniston,  the  Wemyss,  the  Capeldrae,  £&,  as  well  as  with  many  from 
England,  Wales,  and  even  India,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  Thus  the  nature  of  the 
gases  they  evolve  by  heat  is  the  same, — they  are  all  proof  against  heated  naphtha,  oil  of 
turpentine,  »ther,  6c.— they  are  equally  so  against  dilute  alkaline  and  acid  solutions  in 
chemical  composition  they  are  alike — the  ash  is  the  same,  and  indicates  a  common 
origin,  whereas,  in  these  respects,  all  these  coals  differ  totally  from  every  form  of 
bitumen,  lignite,  retinite,  ana  bituminous  shale  which  has  yet  come  under  my  notice. 
It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  enter  more  fully  into  a  detail  of  these  parti- 
culars, nor  is  this  at  all  necessary  towards  the  completion  of  my  proot  I  have  asserted 
that  the  Boghead  coal  is  a  true  ooal,  and  belongs  to  the  Cannel  variety  of  that  mineral 
In  support  of  the  assertion  I  append  the  following  table  of  coals  analysed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  proving  beyond  all  contradiction  that  it  is  not  even  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  but  occupies  a  central  and  very  unequivocal  position  in 
the  Cannel  coal  series. 
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Par  €•<•(• 

■—«"*—• 

Spar**: 
Gravity. 

w*«r 

Per  Coot, 
of  A4>. 

NaftafeefAek 

Ramufct. 

Matter*. 

New  Bruaswkk   As- 

1-006 

»"4 

•« 

Silica   - 

. 

. 

Largely     soluble     m 

psah. 

naphtha,  oil  of  turps, 
father,  and  salphnret 

6 

Trisilicate 

of 

aln- 

of  carbon. 

Isjfiaaeoal,  No.  1. 

1*303 

87*5 

13*5 

mine. 

Insoluble  in  the  above 

Ditto    - 

. 

and  in  dilute  acids. 

No.1. 

1*390 

86- 

13- 

Ditto    - 

. 

Ditto       ditto. 

Leessakafo 

1390 

90*0 

9-1 

Ditto    • 

. 

Ditto       ditto. 

Capeldrae 

1*337 

805 

105 

Ditto    - 

. 

Ditto       ditto. 

Loekc.Uy 

1390 

80-0 

131 

Ditto    - 

• 

Ditto       ditto. 

Kirk-aee* 

1315 

86-5 

135 

Ditto    - 

-1  Ditto       ditto. 

Old  Woayss     - 

1*385 

64-0 

15  1 

Ditto    - 

-Ditto       ditto. 

Boghead 

1333 

77*3 

398 

Ditto    - 

-Ditto        ditto. 

Biymbo  CttMl,  No.  I 

1-574 

00-8 

333 

Ditto    - 

•1  Ditto       ditto. 

No.  S 

1-590 

«8-8 

31*3 

Ditto    - 

•[Ditto       ditto. 

c%eSeakl  Can— 1 

1*590 

00- 

34- 

Ditto    - 

•'Ditto       ditto. 

Fectlaad  Shale - 

l*76o« 

'    48-0 

511 

Carb,,  phosphate,  and  Slightly  soluble,  Actod 
silicate  of  lime  with|    on  with  slight  efler* 

sand. 

▼escenos. 

ffijatall  Asphalt 

1*780« 

57-8 

43*3 

Carbonate 
only. 

of 

lime  Largely  ratable.    Ra- 

p.dly  acted  on  with 

1    efTerreeoenoe.            J 

F1T0OAI*  (Exhibition.)— Alvio  Mutboch,  Vienna,  Proprietor.— The  coal  mines 
of  this  exhibitor  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  empire ;  his  thirty  mines  contain  a  store 
of  at  least  900,000,000  cwt  of  coal,  whereof  864,000,000  have  been  discovered  by  him- 
self  They  give  direct  employment  to  1,961  men,  produce  annually  2,750,000  cwt  of 
coal,  and  are  already  in  a  condition  to  furnish  four  times  that  quantity,  although  the 
greater  jMut  of  them  are  only  now  being  opened  and  prepared  for  working. 

Coal  is  found  in  Austria  in  constantly  increasing  quantities,  particularly  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  Lower  Austria,  and  Hungary.   Bohemia  takes  the  first  place  as  to  the 


quantity,  and  partly  also  as  to  the  quality  of  its  coal,  nearly  half  the  total  quantity  of 
'  rown  coal  produced  in  Austria  being  Bohemian.     Considered  generally, 
however,  the  production  of  coal  is  only  trifling  at  present 


tie  eoal  and  brown  < 


The  production  of  coal  in  80  years  has  increased  tenfold ;  and  at  a  rapid  ratio.  The 
prices  of  wood  and  charcoal  are  constantly  increasing  with  an  annually  increasing  de- 
mand for  fuel  to  be  consumed  in  factories,  Ac  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  the 
collieries  of  Austria  will  at  no  distant  period  be  worked  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  at 
present.  Scarcely  100,000  cwt  of  coals  are  extracted  in  a  year  from  coal-fields  that 
are  known  to  contain  as  much  as  1600  millions  of  cwt  The  exports  of  Austria  exceed 
the  imports  of  foreign  coal  by  about  800,000  cwt  A  large  proportion  of  the  fuel 
obtained  in  Austria  is  lignite. 

This  substance,  which  is  intermediate  in  its  character  between  wood  and  coal,  and  is 
of  a  brown  colour,  possesses  considerable  value  as  a  calorific  agent,  although  it  is  in  this 
respect  inferior  to  the  coal  of  Great  Britain.  Its  importance  to  the  countries  and  districts 
where  it  is  found  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  and  its  abundance  justifies  the  belief  that 
the  enormous  thick  detached  beds  in  which  it  occurs,  will  ere  long  be  fully  worked. 
The  lignite  not  unfrequently  presents  those  evidences  of  its  origin  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  coniferous  trees,  from  which  the  geologist  draws  his  most  accurate  inferences. 
Immediately  abutting;  as  it  were,  on  the  confines  of  raw  material,  the  manufacture  of 
coal-gas  claims  attention  from  its  amphibious  position  and  multifarious  uses  As  bitu- 
minous eoal  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  red-heat,  invariably  gives  a  gaseous  matter 
wherever  placed,  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  production  of  coal-gas 
and  its  manufacture.  Our  ancestors  were  producers  of  coal-gas;  but  the  manufacture 
of  this  important  agent  belongs  to  the  present  century ;  and  therefore  we  are  able,  without 
any  difficulty,  to  speak  of  the  production  and  manufacture  separately.  The  production 
of  gas  from  coal  depends  altogether  upon  the  application  of  a  high  temperature;  for,  at 
m  host  verging  on  400°  Fahr.,  the  volatile  constituents  of  coal  pass  off  in  the  shape  of 
fluid  hydrocarbons,  or  naphtha,  with  little  or  no  admixture  of  any  permanent  gas.  If, 
however,  the  temperature  employed  be  that  known  as  a  full  cherry-red  heat,  or  some 
thing  higher,  then  the  volatile  constituents  are  for  the  most  part  resolved  into  permanently 
elastic  fluids  or  gases,  with  a  trifling  production  of  tar  and  naphtha,  Too  high  s  heat  is, 
however,  apt  to  induce  some  grave  inconveniences,  as  will  appear  further  on ;  and  hence 
the  gas  maker,  in  its  first  process,  sails  between  a  kind  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  having 
to  oread  an  excessive  production  of  tar  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  evils  just  alluded  to  on 
the  other.  Presuming;  however,  that  the  proper  temperature  has  been  secured,  the 
successful  production  of  good  coal  gas  is  not  yet  ensured,  unless  the  coals,  before  their 
introduction  into  the  retort*  are  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  water.  Coal  is  a  bad  conductor 

*  Very  variable. 
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of  heat;  and  therefore  when  a  quantity  of  this  substance  in  a  vet  condition  is  thrown 
into  a  red-hot  retort,  as  precisely  by  gas  manufacturers,  the  outer  portion  of  this  mast 
becomes  carbonized  and  converted  into  red-hot  coke  long  before  the  water  in  the  centre 
of  the  coal  has  been  expelled ;  consequently,  as  the  heat  penetrates  through  the  coal, 
this  water  is  vaporized,  and  driven  in  the  form  of  steam  over  the  red-hot  coke  on  the 
surface,  with  the  production  of  three  gases,  viz.,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic 
acid,  all  of  which  are  injurious  to  the  gas  Quaker ;  the  two  first  by  diluting  his  gas  and 
lowering  its  illuminating  power;  the  last,  by  neutralizing  the  lime  contained  in  the 
purifier,  and  thus  needlessly  causing  an  increased  consumption  of  that  article.  But 
the  presence  of  water  in  coal  is  also  determined  in  another  way ;  for  its  conversion  into 
steam  implies  the  absorption  of  an  immense  amount  of  heat,  since  the  latent  heat  of 
steam  is  upwards  of  960° ;  consequently,  as  this  absorption  takes  place  immediately 
previous  to  the  decomposition  of  the  bituminous  constituents  of  the  coal,  a  disposition 
results  to  generate  at  that  time  a  temperature  capable  only  of  producing  tar  or  naphtha, 
but  scarcely  equal  to  the  formation  of  coal-gas ;  and  thus  water  not  only  tends  to  reduce 
the  quality,  but  also  to  lessen  the  quantity,  of  gas  procurable  from  any  given  coal ; 
therefore  its  absence  in  coals  intended  for  gas  purposes  should  always  be  ascertained 
prior  to  their  employment. 

We  have  previously  remarked,  that  too  high  a  temperature  ought  to  be  avoided  in  the 
production  of  coal-gas,  and  this  for  two  very  important  reasons.  In  the  first  place  heavy 
earburetted  hydrogen  or  defiant  gas  is  decomposed  at  a  white  heat,  or  even  under  this, 
with  the  formation  of  light  earburetted  hydrogen,  and  the  production  of  charcoal  or 
carbon,  thus  greatly  diminishing  the  value  of  the  gas  as  an  illuminating  agent  The 
second  reason  is  still  more  conclusive.  All  coals  contain  iron  pyrites,  which,  at  a  low 
red-heat,  is  decomposed  into  protosulphuret  of  iron  and  free  sulphur ;  the  latter  uniting 
to  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  coal  passes  oflj  and  is  found  in  the  gas  in  the 
shape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  leaving  the  protosulphuret  of  iron  in  the  retort. 
But  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  speaking  of  coke  we  mentioned  chat  this  protosul- 
phuret of  iron  was  resolved  by  a  high  and  long  sustained  heat  into  metallic  iron,  which 
remained  in  the  coke,  and  into  the  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  which  escaped.  Now,  the 
application  of  a  high  heat  in  gas  making  has  exactly  the  same  effect  as  in  coke-making; 
and  produces  in  both  cases  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  which,  mixing  with  the  coal-gas,  can 
never  afterwards  be  removed.  It  consequently  remains  in  the  gas,  and  when  this  is 
burnt  in  the  ordinary  way,  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of 
vitriol ;  and  this,  although  generated  by  most  of  the  common  gas  of  our  streets  in  an 
infinitesimal  quantity,  is  nevertheless  found  sufficient,  in  a  few  years,  to  attack  and 
destroy  the  binding  and  paper  of  the  books  in  our  public  libraries,  and  corrode  articles 
of  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  copper.  This  important  fact  has  not  received  a  proper  share  of 
consideration  from  our  best  gas  engineers  until  within  the  last  few  months;  and  hence 
many  of  the  old  libraries  of  London  can  now  furnish  books  completely  discoloured  and 
rotted  through  a  great  portion  of  each  page,  though  in  a  few  years  all  further  traces  of 
this  mischievous  effect  of  gas  will  have  vanished. 

Having  thus  far  commented  on  the  production  of  coal-gas,  we  next  pass  to  the 
examination  of  the  processes  employed  in  rendering  it  pure  and  fit  for  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied  in  common  life.  The  first  process  is  that  of  condensation,  by  which  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  vapours,  properly  so  termed,  are  condensed  and  separated  from  the  per- 
manently elastic  gases.  By  this  means,  tar,  water,  naphtha,  carbonate,  muriate,  and 
hydrosulphurate  of  ammonia,  are  removed  from  the  gas,  the  only  impurities  of  which 
now  are  carbonate  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Water  alone 
will  remove  all  three  of  these  impurities ;  but  its  action  is  weak,  and  chiefly  exercised 
upon  the  first  Hence,  although  usefully  employed  for  attracting  carbonate  of  ammonia 
(as  exemplified  in  Lowe's  scrubber,)  it  is  not  used  by  gas  engineers  of  the  present  day, 
with  a  view  to  total  purification,  this  being  sought  for  in  the  superior  affinity  of  lime, 
after  the  ammonia  has  been  arrested  by  other  means.  Coal-gas,  after  condensation, 
usually  contains  about  2  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  and  I  per  cent  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  but  these  vary,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the  coal,  and  also,  as  we  have 
stated  above,  with  the  dryness  of  the  coal,  which  has  much  to  do  with  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid.  These  proportions  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average  of  New- 
castle coal-gas,  and  would  justify  the  consumption  of  about  40  lbs.  of  lime  for  every 
10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas;  a  quantity  which,  although  far  below  the  proportion  expended 
in  common  practice,  is  really  very  near  the  consumption  of  lime  carried  out  at  the  West- 
minster station  of  the  Chartered  Gas  Company,  oy  Mr.  F.  J.  Evans,  during  a  long 
course  of  carefully  conducted  experiments,  and  ought*  therefore,  to  be  kept  in  view  as 
an  ultimatum  by  gas  engineers.  Where  much  more  lime  than  is  found  indispensable  to 
good  purification,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  either  that  the  coal  is  damp,  or  that  it  con- 
tains more  than  an  average  quantity  of  sulphur.  The  amount  of  sulphur  in  good  New- 
castle coal  is  as  nearly  as  possible  1  per  cent  by  weight,  and  in  some  of  the  cannel  coals 
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it  jp  even  lets;  thus  Boghead  Cannel,  for  example,  has  barely  one-half  per  cent,  or  '64 
of  sulphur,  on  an  average.  How  necessary,  then,  is  it  that  every  gas  engineer  should 
be  able  to  determine  the*  quantity  of  sulphur  existing  in  coal !  but  even  this,  without 
other  knowledge,  is  worthless  ana  deceptive.  Sulphur  seems  to  be  present  in  coal  in 
two  states;  the  one  and  most  frequent  is  that  in  which  it  is  united  to  iron,  as  bisul- 
phuret  of  iron  or  pyrites ;  the  other  is  in  a  doubtful  state  of  combination,  but  probably 
it  exista  conjoined  to  the  bituminous  elements  of  the  ooal  in  the  state  of  sulphur.  Tx> 
the  gaa  maker  this  difference  is  very  important*  as  in  the  former  case,  one-half  only 
of  the  total  sulphur  would  pass  away  with  the  gas  and  contaminate  it,  whereas  in  the 
second,  the  whole  would  be  carried  to  the  purifying  vessels ;  consequently,  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  sulphur  in  coal,  a  gas  engineer  must  ascertain  first  how  much 
sulphur  the  pure  coal  contains,  and  next  how  much  sulphur  remains  in  an  equivalent 
ef  the  coke  of  such  coal ;  after  which  the  latter  must  be  deducted  from  the  former  to 
get  at  the  sulphur  contamination  of  the  coal,  when  its  value  for  gas  purposes  is  sought 
to  be  determined. 

Hie  following  detailed  explanation  will  furnish  the  pas  engineer  with  a  means  by 
which  coal  may  be  analyzed,  with  a  view  to  the  object  in  question.  Having  carefully 
reduced  a  fair  sample  of  the  ooal  to  a  very  fine  powder,  mix  100  grains  of  this  powder 
with  60  grains  of  pure  and  dry  carbonate  of  soda ;  after  which  place  the  mixture  in  a 
clear  iron  ladle,  and  roast  the  whole  over  a  brisk  fire,  at  a  good  red  heat  for  several 
minutes,  so  as  to  burn  off  the  whole  of  the  coal,  or  nearly  so;  then  remove  the  ladle 
from  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  cold,  add  60  grains  of  pure  and  powdered  nitre,  mixing 
this  well  with  the  residue  of  the  coal  and  carbonate  of  soda ;  after  which,  place  the 
ladle  again  on  the  fire  and  keep  it  red  hot  for  a  few  minutes,  when  it  must  be  again 
removed*,  suffered  to  cool,  and  its  soluble  contents  washed  out  with  water  and  thrown 
on  a  filter.  To  the  filtered  liquor  an  excess  of  pure  nitric  acid  must  be  added,  and 
then  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  dropped  in  until  all  precipitation  ceases ;  when 
the  sulphate  of  baryta,  thus  formed,  may  be  allowed  to  settle,  or  be  thrown  on  a 
counterpoise  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  Its  equivalent,  or  117  grains,  indi 
cates  16  grains  of  sulphur. 

Having  thus  determined  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  coal,  100  grains  more  of  the 
powdered  coal  are  to  be  taken  and  placed  in  an  earthen  crucible,  provided  with  a 
closely  fitting  cover :  when  the  oover  is  put  on,  the  crucible  is  subjected  to  a  red  heat 
until  inflammable  gas  is  no  longer  evolved ;  the  crucible  must  then  be  removed  and 
covered  up  in  dry  sand  to  cooL  As  soon  as  the  crucible  is  cold,  remove  the  coke  it 
contains,  and  after  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder,  mix  with  it  60  grains  of  pure  and 
dry  carbonate  of  soda ;  place  the  whole  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  proceed  exactly  as  indi- 
cated above  with  respect  to  coaL  The  amount  of  sulphur  found  in  the  coke  must 
then  be  deducted  from  that  previously  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  coal,  the  difference 
being  the  true  sulphur  contamination  of  the  coal  under  examination. 
PTTCOAL,  COKING  OP.    8ee  also  Charcoal. 

#sg.  1127  represents  a  •hachtoftn,  or  pit-kiln,  for  coking  coals  in  Germany,    a  is  the 

lining  (chemise),  made  of  fire-bricks  j  the  enclosing 
walls  are  built  of  the  same  material ;  6, 6,  is  a  cast- 
iron  ring  covered  with  a  cast-iron  plate  c.  The 
floor  of  the  kiln  is  massive.  The  coals  are  in- 
troduced, and  the  coke  taken  out,  through  a  hole 
in  the  side  d ;  during  the  process  it  is  bricked  up, 
and  closed  with  an  iron  door.  In  the  surrounding 
walls  are  4  horizontal  rows  of  flues  «,  e,  e,  «,  which 
are  usually  iron  pipes ;  the  lowest  row  is  upon  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  kiln ;  and  the  others  are 
each  respectively  one  foot  and  a  half  higher  than 
the  preceding.  Near  the  top  of  the  shaft  there  is 
an  iron  pipe  /,  of  from  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter, 
which  allows  the  incoercible  vapors  generated  in 
the  coking  to  escape  into  the  condenser,  which 
consists  either  of  wood  or  brick  chambers.  For 
kindling  the  coal,  a  layer  of  wood  is  first  placed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  kiln. 
The  eokin?  of  small  coal  is  performed  upon  vaulted  hearths,  somewhat  like  bakers' 
•vena,  but  with  stilt  flatter  roofs.  Of  such  kilns,  several  are  placed  alongside  one  another, 
each  being  an  ellipse  deviating  little  from  a  circle,  so  that  the  mouth  may  project  but 
a  small  space.  The  dimensions  are  such,  that  from  10  to  12  cubic  feet  of  coal-culm 
may  be  spread  in  a  layer  6  inches  deep  upon  the  sole  of  the  furnace.  The  top  of  the 
flat  arch  of  fire  brick  should  be  covered  with  a  stratum  of  loam  and  sand. 

Fig*,  1148,  6  1129.  represent  such  a  kiln  as  is  mounted  at  Zabrze,  in  Upoer  Silesia, 
for  coking  small  coal    t%g.  1128.  is  the  ground  plan ;  Jig.  1129.  the  vertical  section  in 
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the  line 
sole;  6, 


of  the  long  axis  of  fig.  1128,  a,  is  the  sand-bed  of  tho  hearth,  under  the  bpak 
is  the  roof  of  large  fire-bricks ;  e,  the  covering  of  loam ;  d>  the  top  surface  a! 
sand ;  e,  Jthe  orifice  in  the  front  wall,  for  admission  of  the 
culm,  and  removal  of  the  coke,  oyer  the  sloping  stone  f.  The 
flame  and  vapours  pass  off  above  this  orifice,  through  the 
chimney  marked  g,  or  through  the  aperture  a,  into  a  lateral 
chimney,  i  is  a  bar  of  iron  laid  across  the  front  of  the 
door,  as  a  fulcrum  to  work  the  iron  rake  upon.  A  layer 
of  coals  is  first  kindled  upon  the  hearth,  ana  when  this  is 
in  brisk  ignition,  it  is  covered  with  the  culm  in  successive 
sprinklings.  When  the  coal  is  sufficiently  coked,  it  is 
raked  out*  and  quenched  with  water. 

Fig.  1 180.  represents  a  simple  coking  wuiUr  or  mmmd, 
constructed  in  a  circular  form  round  a  central  chimney  of 
loose  bricks,  towards  which  small  horizontal  flues  are  laid 
among  the  lumps  of  coals.  The  sides  and  top  are  covered 
with  culm  or  slack,  and  the  heap  is  kindled  from  certain 
openings  towards  the  circumference.  Fig.  1181.*  represents 
an  oblong  metier,   sometimes  made  100  or  160  Sect  ia 
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length  and  from  10  to  12  in  breadth.  The  section  in  the  middle  of  the  figure  shows 
how  the  lumps  are  piled  up ;  the  wooden  stakes  are  lifted  out  when  the  heap  is 
finished,  in  order  to  introduce  kindlings  at  various  points;  and  the  rest  of  the 
meiler  is  then  covered  with  slack  and  clay,  to  protect  it  from  the  rains.  A  jet  of 
smoke  and  flame  is  seen  issuing  from  its  left  end. 

An  excellent  range  of  furnaces  for  making  a  superior  article  of  coke,  for  the  service 
of  the  locomotive  engines  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company,  has  been 
recently  erected  at  the  Camden  Town  station ;  consisting  of  18  ovens  in  two  lines,  the 
whole  discharging  their  products  of  combustion  into  a  horiiontal  flue,  which  terminates 


tn  a  chimney-stalk,  1 15  feet  high.  Fig.  1182  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  elliptical  ovens,  < 
being  12  feet  by  1 1  internally,  and  having  3  feet  thickness  of  walls,  a,  a,  is  the  mouth,  3| 
feet  wide  outside  and  about  21  feet  within.  ^  6,  are  the  entrances  into  the  flue;  they 
may  be  shut  more  or  less  completely  by  horizontal  slabs  of  fire-brick,  resting  on  iron 
frames,  pushed  in  from  behind,  to  modify  the  draught  of  air.  The  grooves  of  these  dam- 
par-slabs  admit  a  small  stream  of  air  to  complete  the  combustion  of  the  volatilised  par- 
ticles of  soot  By  this  means  the  smoke  is  well  consumed.   The  flue  c,  <v  is  2£  feet  high, 
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hf  2 1  inches  wide.  The  chimney  d,  at  the  level  of  the  due,  is 
1J  feet  in  diameter  inside,  and  17  outside;  being  built  from  an 
eltrout  design  of  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq*  (See  Chimney  J 
<£»  d,  are  the  keys  of  the  iron  hoops,  which  bind  ihe  brickwork  of 
the  oven.  Fig,  1133  is  a  vertical  section  in  the  iiric  a*  n,  of  jig. 
11 32  showing,  al  fr,  6,  and  e,  e,  the  entrance*  of  the  diiJ. 

ihe  horizontal  flue ;  the  direction  of  the  draught  being  unh- 
ealed by  the  arrows^  /,/,  is  a  bed  of  concrete,  upon  which  the 
whole  furnace-rang/is  built,  the  level  of  the  ground  bein»  in  the 
middle  of  that  bed.  g  is  a  stanchion  on  which  the  crauc  is 
mounted;  (see /if.  1134+)  A  is  a  section  of  the  chimney  wall,  with 
part  of  the  interior  to  the  left  of  the  slronc  Line*  Fig.  1 1J4  is  a 
front  elevation  of  two  of  these  elegant  coke-ovens ;  in  which  the 
1133 


U:.i4 


'P5  i,  i,  t,  are  shown  •  kt  k,  are  the  cast  iron  doors,  strengthened  outside  with 
Igea  j  each  door  beine  5|  feet  bight  by  4  feet  wide,  and  lined  internal!] 

They  are  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  chains  and  counter  weights,  moved 
e  L 

•  mate  oven  la  charged^  between  8  and  10  o'clock  every  morning,  with  3|  tons 
la,  A  wisp  of  straw  is  thrown  in  on  the  top  of  the  heap,  which  takes  tire  by 
n  from  Ihe  dome  (which  is  in  a  state  of  dull  ignition  from  the  preceding  opem- 
j&flame*  the  smoke  then   rising  from  the  surface,  by  the  re-action  of  the  hut 

and  bottom 
upon  the  bod  J  u/ 
the  fuel.  In  this 
way  the  smoke  is 
consumed  at  the 
very  commence- 
ment of  the 
IB,  vvh-n  it 
VooJd  otherwise 
he  moat  abun- 
dant. A  *£$gh- 
bur  of  tha 
shove  coking 
ovens,  hav  ing 
lately     indicted 

nuisance,  procured,  secundum  arista,  a  parcel  of  affidavits  from  sundry 
id  medical  men.  Two  of  the  former,  who  had  not  entered  ihe  premise*,  but 
the  outside  of  the  furnaces'  range  at  some  distance,  declared  that  "  the  coking 
perfumed  at  the  wen?,  is  a  species  of  distillation  of  coal  ln  How  rashly  do 
list*  affirm  what  1b  utterly  unfounded,  and  mislead  an  unscientific 
ml  the  said  coking  process  is  in  no  respect  a  species  of  djstfjlatjo&j  but  a 
ion  of  the  volatile   principles  of  the   coal,  will  be   muni  J  est  from    the 

i    kimik'd  at  the 

stated t  where   it  is  supplied  with   abundance  of  utmos p be nv  oijc ea j 

?  doon  of  tlm  ovem  m  frost,  and  the  threat  -vents  behu  D  left  open 

juanc*  1%  that  no  more  smoke  is  discharged  from  tha  top  of  th<*  f  him  nay,  at 

ml  sooty  period  of  the  prooe&s  than  is  produced  by  an  ordinary  kitchen  lira. 

ss,  the  coal  gas,  or  other  ^aa,  suppoaad  to  be  ganomted  in  tho 

beneath  cannot  escape  destruction  in  passing  up  through  the 

ILt 
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bright  open  flame  of  die  oven.  As  the  coking  of  the  coal  advances  moat  slowly  and 
regularly  from  the  top  of  the  heap  to  the  bottom,  only  one  layer  ia  affected  at  a  time, 
and  m  succession  downwards,  while  the  surface  is  always  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
red  hot  cinders,  ready  to  consume  every  particle  of  carburetted  or  sulphuretted  hv- 
drogen  gases  which  may  escape  from  below.  The  greatest  mass  when  calcined  in  thia 
downward  order,  cannot  emit  into  the  atmosphere  any  more  of  the  above-mentioned 
gases  than  the  smallest  heap ;  and  therefore  the  argument  raised  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  operations  is  altogether  fallacious. 

The  coke  being  perfectly  freed  from  all  fuliginous  and  volatile  matters  by  a  calcination 
of  upwards  of  40  hours,  is  cooled  down  to  moderate  ignition  by  sliding  in  the  dampers, 
and  sliding  up  the  doors,  which  had  been  partially  closed  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
process.  It  is  now  observed  to  form  prismatic  concretions,  somewhat  like  a  columnar 
mass  of  basalt.  These  are  loosened  by  iron  bars,  lifted  out  upon  shovels  furnished 
with  long  iron  shanks,  which  are  poised  upon  swing  chains  with  hooked  ends,  and  the 
lumps  are  thrown  upon  the  pavement,  to  be  extinguished  by  sprinkfing  water  upon 
them  from  the  rose  of  a  watering-can;  or,  they  might  be  transferred  into  a  larg>» 
chest  of  sheet-iron  set  on  wheels,  and  then  covered  up.  Good  coals  thus  treated,  yield 
80  per  cent,  of  an  excellent  compact  glistening  coke;  weighing  about  14  cwt.  per  chal- 
dron. 

The  loss  of  weight  in  coking  in  the  ordinary  ovens  is  usually  reckoned  at  25  per  cent. ; 
and  coal,  which  thus  loses  one  fourth  in  weight,  gains  one  fourth  in  bulk.  j 

Laborers  who  have  been  long  employed  at  rightly-constructed  coke  ovens,  seem  to  en 
joy  remarkably  good  health. 

PITTA  CALL  is  one  of  the  6  curious  principles  detected  in  wood-tar  by  Reicheubaeh. 
It  is  a  dark-blue  solid  substance,  somewhat  like  indigo,  assumes  a  metallic  fiery  lustre  on 
friction,  and  varies  in  tint  from  copper  to  golden.     It  is  void  of  taste  and  smell,  not  vola- 
tile ;  carbonizes  at  a  high  heat  without  emitting  an  ammoniacal  smell ;  is  soluble  or  rather 
very  diffusible  in  water;  gives  a  green  solution  with  a  cast  of  crimson,  in  sulphuric  acid, 
with  a  cast  of  red  blue,  in  muriatic  acid,  and  with  a  cast  of  aurora  red,  in  acetic  acid.    It 
is  insoluble  in  alkalis.     It  dyes  a  fast  blue  upon  linen  and  cotton  goods,  with  tin  and  aln 
minous  mordants. 
PLASTER ;  See  Morta*. 
PLASTER  OF  PARIS;  see  Gypsum. 

PLATE-CLEANING.  Boil  30  grms.  of  finely  pulverized  and  calcined  hartshorn  in 
a  V*.1"?  °^  wat6r»  ana"  while  on  tne  fire  put  as  many  silver  articles  in  the  vessel  used 
for  boiling  as  it  will  hold,  and  leave  them  there  for  a  short  time ;  then  withdraw  them, 
and  dry  them  over  the  fire;  continue  this  until  all  the  articles  have  been  treated  in 
the  same  manner ;  then  introduce  into  the  hartshorn  water  clean  woollen  raffs,  and 
allow  them  to  remain  until  saturated,  after  which  dry  them,  and  use  them  for  polishing 
the  silver.  This  is  also  the  best  substance  for  cleaning  locks  and  brass  handles  of  room 
doors.  When  the  silver  articles  are  perfectly  dry,  they  must  be  carefully  rubbed  with 
a  soft  leather.  This  mode  of  cleaning  is  excellent^  and  much  preferable  to  the  employ- 
ment of  any  powder  containing  mercury,  as  mercury  has  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  silver  so  brittle  as  to  break  on  falling.— C.  Owu  1849,  p.  862. 

PLATED   MANUFACTURE     (Fabrtgue  de  plaqui,  Fr.;  SUber  plattinmo,  Germ.) 


furnace,  like  that  for  making  brass. 

The  ingot-moulds  are  made  of  cast-iron,  in  two  pieces,  fastened  together;  the  cavity 
being  of  a  rectangular  shape,  3  inches  broad,  1T  thick,  and  18  or  20  long.  There  is  an 
elevated  mouth-piece  or  ffate,  to  give  pressure  to  the  liquid  metal,  and  secure  solidity 
to  the  ingot  The  mould  is  heated,  till  the  grease  with  which  its  cavity  is  besmeared 
merely  begins  to  smoke,  but  does  not  burn.  The  proper  heat  of  the  melted  metal  for 
casting,  is  when  it  assumes  a  bluish  colour,  and  is  quite  liquid.  Whenever  the  metal 
has  solidified  in  the  mould,  the  wedges  that  tighten  its  rings  are  driven  out,  lest  the 
shrinkage  of  the  ingot  should  cause  the  mould  to  crack.  See  Brass. 
a  The  ingot  is  now  dressed  carefully  with  the  file  on  one  or  two  faces,  according  as  it 
is  to  be  single  or  double  plated.  The  thickness  of  the  silver  plate  is  such  as  to  consti- 
tute one-fortieth  of  the  thickness  of  the  ingot;  or  when  this  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter 


saturated  solution  of  borax  is  then  insinuated  at  the  ediges.    This  salt  melts  at  a  low 
heat,  and  excludes  the  atmosphere,  which  might  oxidize  the  copper,  and  obstruct  the 
to**0*1  °£  ti»«  metals.    The  ingot  thus  prepared  is  brought  to  the  plating  furnace. 
The  furnace  has  an  iron  door  with  a  small  hole  to  look  through ;  it  is  fed  with  coke 
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kid  upon  a  grate  at  *  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  door.  The  ingot  is  placed  imme- 
diately upon  the  cokes,  the  door  is  shut*  and  the  plater  watches  at  the  peep-hole  the  in- 
stant when  the  proper  soldering  temperature  is  attained.  During  the  union  of  the  silver 
and  copper,  the  surface  of  the  former  is  seen  to  be  drawn  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
latter,  and  this  species  of  rivttting  is  the  signal  for  removing  the  compound  bar  instantly 
from  the  furnace.  Were  it  to  remain  a  very  little  longer,  the  silver  would  become 
sUoyed  with  the  copper,  and  the  plating  be  thus  completely  spoiled  The  adhesion  is,  in 
fact,  accomplished  here  by  the  formation  of  a  film  of  true  silver-solder  at  the  surfaces  of 


The  ingot  is  next  cleaned,  and  rolled  to  the  proper  thinness  between  cylinders  as  de- 
scribed under  Mixt;  being  in  its  progress  of  lamination  frequently  annealed  on  a  small 
referberatory  hearth.  After  the  last  annealing,  the  sheets  are  immersed  in  hot  dilute 
nJnhnric  acid,  and  scoured  with  fine  Calais  sand  j  they  are  then  ready  to  be  fashioned 
into  various  articles. 

Is  plating  copper  wire,  the  silver  is  first  formed  into  a  tubular  shape,  with  one  edge  pro- 
ieetiag  slightly  over  the  other ;  through  which  a  redhot  copper  cylinder  being  somewhat 
loosely  run,  the  silver  edges  are  closely  pressed  together  with  a  steel  burnisher,  whereby 
they  est  firmly  united.  The  tube,  thus  completed,  is  cleaned  inside,  and  pot  on  the  prop- 
er topper  rod,  which  it  exactly  fits.  The  copper  is  left  a  little  longer  than  its  coating 
tobe,  and  is  grooved  at  the  extremities  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  silver  edges,  being  worked 
into  the  copper  groove,  may  exclude  the  air  from  the  surface  of  the  rod.  The  compound 
cylinder  is  now  heated  redhot,  and  rubbed  briskly  over  with  the  steel  burnisher  in  a  lon- 
ptodiaal  direction,  whereby  the  two  metals  get  firmly  united,  and  form  a  solid  rod,  ready 
to  be  drawn  into  wire  of  any  requisite  fineness  and  form ;  as  flat,  half-round,  fluted,  or 
with  mouldings,  according  to  the  figure  of  the  hole  in  the  draw-plate.  Such  wire  is  mucn 
used  for  making  bread-baskets,  toast-racks,  snuffers,  and  articles  combining  elegance  with 
lightness  snd  economy.  The  wire  must  be  annealed  from  time  to  time  during  the  draw 
ing,  and  anally  cleaned,  like  the  plates,  with  dilute  acid. 

Formerly  the  different  shaped  vessels  of  plated  metal  were  all  fashioned  by  the  ham 
mer;  bat  every  one  of  simple  form  is  now  made  in  dies  struck  with  a  drop-hammer  ot 
stamp.    Some  manufacturers  employ  8  or  10  drop  machines. 

ity.  1135.  A  1186.  are  two  views  of  the  stamp ;  a  is  a  large  stone,  the  more  massy  the 
better;  A,  the  anvil  on  which  the  die  e  is  secured  by  four  screws,  as  shown  in  the  ground 
Run,  fg.  1 117.     in  fa  1 1 8&,  a  a  are  two  upright  square  prisms,  set  diagonally  with  the 
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tagto  opposed  to  each  other;  between  which  the  hammer  or  drop  d  slides  truly,  by 
means  of  nicely  fitted  angular  grooves  or  recesses  in  its  sides.  The  hammer  is  raised  by 
Fating  the  rope/  which  passes  over  the  pulley  c,  and  is  let  fall  from  different  heights, 
•wording  to  the  impulse  required.  Vessels  which  are  less  in  diameter  at  the  top  and 
bottom  than  in  the  middle,  must  either  be  raised  by  the  stamp  in  two  pieces,  or  raised 
by  •  head  bjuDuner.    The  diem  usually  made  of  coat  steeL    When  it  is  placed  upon  the 
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anvil,  and  the  plated  metal  is  ent  into  pieces  of  proper  sue,  the  top  of  the  die  is  them 
surrounded  with  a  lnte  made  of  oil  ana  clay,  for  an  men  or  two  abore  its  surface ;  and 
the  cayity  is  filled  with  melted  lead.  The  under  face  of  the  stamp-hammer  has  a  plate 
of  iron  called  the  tiduamp  fitted  into  it*  about  the  area  of  the  die.  Whenever  the  lend 
has  become  solid,  the  hammer  is  raised  to  a  certain  height,  and  dropped  down  upon  it ; 
and  as  the  under  face  of  the  lieker-up  is  made  rough  like  a  rasp,  it  firmly  adheres  to 
the  lead,  so  ss  to  lift  it  afterwards  with  the  hammer.  The  plated  metal  is  now  placed 
over  the  die,  and  the  hammer  mounted  with  its  lead  is  let  fall  repeatedly  upon  it*  till 
the  impression  on  the  metal  is  complete.  If  the  vessel  to  be  struck  be  of  any  con- 
siderable depth,  two  or  three  dies  may  be  used,  of  progressive  sizes  in  succession.  But 
it  occasionally  happens  that  when  the  vessel  has  a  Ion*  conical  neck,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  an  auxiliary  operation,  called  pitching.  See  the  embossing  punche^fo.  1138. 
These  are  made  of  oast  steel,  with  their  hollows  turned  out  in  the  lathe,  The  pieces 
a,  b  are  of  lead.  The  punching  is  performed  by  a  series  of  these  tools,  of  different 
sizes,  beginning  with  the  largest,  and  ending  with  the  least  By  this  means  a  hollow 
cone,  8  or  4  inches  deep,  and  an  inch  diameter,  may  be  raised  out  of  a  flat  {date. 
These  punches  are  struck  with  a  hand  hammer  also,  for  small  articles  of  too  great 
delicacy  for  the  drop.  Indeed  it  frequently  happens  that  one  part  of  an  article  is 
executed  by  the  stamp  and  another  by  the  hand. 

Cylindrical  and  conical  vessels  are  mostly  formed  by  bending  and  soldering.  The 
bending  is  performed  on  blocks  of  wood,  with  wooden  mallets ;  but  the  machine  so 
much  used  by  the  tin-smiths,  to  form  their  tubes  and  eylindric  vessels  (see  the  end  section, 
fig a.  1189  and  1 140),  might  be  employed  with  advantage. 
(^  A      "S         This  consists  of  3  iron  rollers  fixed  in  an  iron  frame.  a,n,c, 

*&&         *(  V       arc  tBe  tAree  cylinders,  and  a,  o,  c,  d,  the  riband  or  sheet 

'  '"  *  of  metal  passed  through  them  to  receive  the  cylindrical  or 

conical  curvature.  The  upper  roller  a  can  he  raised  or 
lowered  at  pleasure,  in  order  to  modify  the  diameter  of 
the  tube ;  and  when  one  end  of  the  roller  is  higher  than 
the  other,  the  conical  curvature  is  given.  The  edges  of  the  plated  cylinders  or  cones 
are  soldered  with  an  alloy  composed  of  silver  and  brass.  An  alloy  of  silver  and  copper 
is  somewhat  more  fusible ;  but  that  of  brass  and  silver  answers  best  for  plated  metal, 
the  brass  being  in  very  small  proportion,  lest  the  color  of  the  plate  be  affected.  Calcined 
borax  mixed  with  sandiver  (the  salt  skimmed  from  the  pots  of  crown  glass)  is  used  aloaa 
with  the  alloy,  in  the  act  of  soldering.  The  seam  of  the  {-feted  metaJ  Heing  smeared  with 
that  saline  mixture  made  into  a  pap  with  water,  and  the  bus  of  laminated  solder,  cot  small 
with  scissors,  laid  on,  the  seam  is  exposed  to  the  flame  of  an  oil  blowpipe,  or  to  that  of 
charcoal  urged  by  bellows  in  a  little  forge-hearth,  till  the  solder  melts  and  flows  evenly 
alon£  the  junction.  The  use  of  the  sandiver  seems  to  be,  to  prevent  the  iron  wire  that 
binds  the  plated  metal  tube  from  being  soldered  to  it 

Mouldings  are  sometimes  formed  upon  the  edges  of  vessels,  which  are  not  merely 
ornamental,  but  give  strength  and  stiffness.  These  are  fashioned  by  an  instrument 
called  a  swage,  represented  in  Jig*.  1141  and  1142.  The  part  A  lifts  up  by  a  joint,  and  the 
metal  to  be  swaged  is  placed  between  the  dies,  as  shown  in  the  figures ;  the  tail  » 
being  held  in  the  jaws  of  a  vice,  while  the  shear-shaped  hammer  rests  upon  it.  By 
striking  on  the  head  a,  while  the  metal  plate  is  shifted  successively  forwards,  the  beading 
is  formed.  In  fig.  1141  the  tooth  a  is  a  guide  to  regulate  the  distance  between  the 
bead  and  the  edge.    A  similar  effect  is  produced  of  late  years  in  a  neater  and  more  expe- 

A  1148  1144 


ditkras  manner  by  the  rollers,  Jigs.  1142,  1148.  Fig,  1146  is  a  section  to  show  the 
form  of  the  bead.  The  two  wheels  a,  a,  fig.  1148  are  placed  upon  axes,  two  of  which 
are  furnished  with  toothed  pinions  in  their  middle  j  the  lower  one*  being  turned  by  the 
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■ire*  motion  to  the  tipper.     The  irrooTe  in  the  upper  wheel  corresruLnds  with 
tn  the  lovrr,  so  thai  the  slip  of  metal  passed  through  between  them  assumes  the 

improvement  made  in  this  bnineh  of  manufacture,  is  the  introduction  of 
«Ja,  and  mouldings,  instead  of  the  plated  ones,  which  from  their  ; 

r  surface  speedily  worn  off,  and  thus  assumed  a  brassy  look.     The 

ran  the  ornamental  edgings  is  laminated  exceedingly  thin  j  a  square 

'times  weighing  no  more  than  10  or  12  grains.     This  is  too  fragile  to  bear  the 

Me*]  dies  of  the  swape  above  described.    It  i?  necessary,  therefore, 

n  nL  part  of  the  die  should  be  steel*  and  the  opposite  side  lead,  as  was  observed 

is  the  method  now  generally  employed  lo  form  these  silver  or- 

«bell  of  this  silver  moulding  is  filled  with  soft  solder,  and  then  benf 

l(imi, 

generally  made  in   a  die  by  (he  stamp,  as  well  as  the 

•r*ri  nf  the  ncizle  or  socket,  and  the  tubnlar  stem  or  pillar.     The  di£ 

Is  axe  united,  some  with  fofl  and  others  with  hard  solder.     The  branches  of 

ks  are  formed  in  two  semi-erlindrkal  halves^  like  the  feet  of  lea -urns.     When 

it  io  be  enciavcd   on,  an  extra  plate  of  River  is  applied  at   the  proper  part, 

I  plate  is  Mill    flat,  and   fixed   by  burnishing  with  great  pressure  over  a  hot 

I  welding. 
-t  tinish  of  plated  goods  is  given  by  bumishinf -tools  of  bloodstone,  fixed  in  sheet- 
,  Of  hard  t- mil  steel,  finely  polished. 

nation  might  probably  be  plated  with  advantage  by  the  delicate 
voce**  employed  for  silvering  copper  wire. 

of  the  plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery,  and  watches,  exported  in  the  year 

but  the  value  uf  the  plated  foods  is  not  given  in  the  tables  of  rev- 

un,  the  greatest  manufacturer  of  plated  goods  in  Paris  (or  France,  for 

cnonopolixed  by  the  capital),  who  makes  to  the  value  of  700,000  francs 

i,out  «f  Lhe  IfiQQJm  which,  he  says,  is  the  whole  internal  consumption  of  the 

i  tiiernal  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  30,000,000] 

of  France!    He  adds,  that  our  common  laminated  cupper  costs  2G  sons 

tli ens  costs  34.      Their  plated  gvods  are   fashioned,  nut  in  general 

by  the  pressure  of  looU  upon  wood  moulds  in  the  turning  lathe,  which 

rag  of  capital  to  the  manufacturer.      There  are  factories  at  Binning- 

h   possess  a  heavy  stock  of  JU0,U(HJ  different  die-moulds-     See  Stamping  or 

N1   M   Mull  EL     This  interesting  prqnini lion,  which  bo  rapidly  oxidize*  alao* 

tejdt&a,  by  what  i  in  chemistry  the  eatalytie  or  co 

moat  eaaiiy  prepared  bj  wing  process  of  M.  Iksttger :— the  insoluble 

lortirt  or  ammonia-ehlorure  of  platinum  is  to  be  moistened  with 

v  itriol),  and  a  bit  of  line  it  to  be  laid  in  the  mixture.     The  plati- 

>cnce  reduced  into  a  black  powder,  which  is  to  be  washed  first  with  muriatic 

stater.     The  fineness  of  this  powder  depends  upon  that  of  the 

ved  to  make  it;   so  that  if  these  be  previously  finely  ground, 

will  be  aleo  very  fine,  and  proportionally  powerful  as  a  chemical 

easy  method  of  preparing  ignifcrotu  black  platinum,  proposed  thirty 

i  by  M.  Dcecotil,  has  been  recently  recommended  by  M.  Dobereiiier: — 

lattna  ore  with  double  its  weight  of  zinc,  reduce  the  alloy  to  powder,  and 

n  dilute  Mulphiirie  acid,  and  next  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  to  oxidise  and 

►ut  all  the  sine,  which,  contrary  to  one's  expectations,  is  somewhat  difficult  to 

At  «  boiling  heat     The  insoluble  black-gray  powder  contains  some  oemiurot 

•  d  with  the  crude  piattnum,     This  compound  acts  like  simple  platina- 

*-r  H  ha*  been  purified  by  digestion  in  potash  lye,  and  washing  with  water. 

dog  power  is  so  great,  as  to  transform  not  only  the  formic   acid  into  the 

l.'ohol    into  vinegar,  but  even    some   oamlc  acid,  from  the  metallic 

The  above  powder  eapfodee  by  heat  like  gunpowder. 

-rtuhr  prepared  by  means  of  zinc  is  moistened  with  alcohol,  it  be- 
>ent*  and  emits  osmic  add;  but  if  it  be  mixed  with  alcohol  into  a  paste, 
id  upon  a  watch-glass,  nothing  but  acetic  aeid  wiU  be  disengaged  ;  affording  an 
leans  of  diffusing  the  odour  of  vinegar  io  an  apartment  See  Bcte.  i.  I 
Eafjsy  Ay  tkr  moiit  way.  Manufacturing  and  operative  chemists  will  find  it 
rder  to  produce  a  covermir  of  platina  for  their  copper,  Ac, 
ds  Vj**t  when  we  make  use  of  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
Jo  ride  of  soda  and  platina.  Three  immersions  suffice;  between  emli  immersion 
Mary  to  dry  the  surface  with  fine  linen,  rubbing  rather  briakly,  after  which  it 
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must  be  cleansed  with  levigated  chalk  before  re-immersion.  When  copper  has  been  gilded 
in  the  moist  way,  the  surface  has  not  a  beautiful  tint ;  but*  if  the  copper  be  previously 
covered  with  a  pellicle  of  platina,  a  very  beautiful  golden  surface  may  be  produced. 

PLATINUM  is  a  metal  of  a  grayish-white  color,  resembling  in  a  good  measure  polished 
steeL  It  is  harder  than  silver,  and  of  about  double  its  density,  being  of  specific  gravity 
21.  It  is  so  infusible,  that  no  considerable  portion  of  it  can  be  melted  by  the  strongest 
heats  of  our  furnaces.  It  is  unchangeable  in  the  air  and  water ;  nor  does  a  white  heat 
impair  its  polish.  The  only  acid  which  dissolves  it,  is  the  nitro-muriatic  j  the  muriate  or 
chloride  thus  formed,  affords,  with  pure  ammonia  or  sal  ammoniac,  a  triple  salt  in  a 
yellow  powder,  convertible  into  the  pure  metal  by  a  red  heat.  This  character  distinguishes 
platinum  from  every  other  metal. 

Native  Platinum. — In  the  natural  state  it  is  never  pure,  being  alloyed  with  several 
other  metals.  It  occurs  only  under  the  form  of  grains,  which  are  usually  flattened,  and 
resemble  in  shape  the  gold  pepitas.  Their  size  is  in  general  less  than  linseed,  although 
in  some  cases  they  equal  hempseed,  and,  occasionally,  peas.  One  piece  brought  from 
Choco,  in  Peru,  and  presented  to  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  by  M.  Humboldt,  weighs  55 
grammes  =  850  grains,  or  nearly  2  oz.  avoirdupois.  The  greatest  lump  of  native  plati- 
num known,  till  of  late  years,  was  one  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Madrid,  which  was  found 
in  1814  in  the  gold  mine  of  Condoto,  province  of  Novita,  at  Choco.  Its  size  is  greater 
than  a  turkey's  egg,  (about  2  inches  one  diameter,  and  4  inches  the  other,)  and  its  weight 
76*0  grammes,  =.  24  oz.,  or  fully  2  lbs.  troy.    See  in/rH. 

The  color  of  the  grains  of  native  platinum  is  generally  a  grayish-white,  like  tarnished 
steel.  The  cavities  of  the  rough  grains  are  often  filled  with  earthy  and  ferruginous  mat- 
ters, or  sometimes  with  small  grains  of  black  oxydc  of  iron,  adhering  to  the  surface  of 
the  platinum  grains.  Their  specific  gravity  is  also  much  lower  than  that  of  forged  pure 
platinum ;  varying  from  15  in  the  small  particles,  to  18*94  in  M.  Humboldt's  large  speci- 
men. This  relative  lightness  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  chrome; 
besides  its  other  more  lately  discovered  metallic  constituents,  palladium,  osmium,  rhodium, 
and  iridium. 

Its  main  localities  in  the  New  Continent,  are  in  the  three  following  districts : — 

1.  At  Choco,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barbacoas,  and  generally  on  the  coasts  of  the 
South  Sea,  or  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  between  the  Sri 
and  the  6th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  gold-washings  that  furnish  most  platinum, 
are  those  of  Condoto,  in  the  province  of  Novita  ;  those  of  Santa  Rita,  or  Viroviro,  of 
tianta  Lucia,  of  the  ravine  of  Iro,  and  Apoto,  between  Novita  and  Taddo.  The  dc- 
posite  of  gold  and  platinum  grains  is  found  in  alluvial  ground,  at  a  depth  of  about  90 
feet  The  gold  is  separated  from  the  platinum  by  picking  with  the  hand,  and  also  by 
amalgamation  •  formerly,  when  it  was  imagined  that  platinum  might  be  ugrd  to  debase 
gold,  the  grains  of  the  former  metal  were  thrown  into  the  rivers,  through  which  mistaken 
opinion  an  immense  quantity  of  it  was  lost. 

2.  Platinum  grains  are  found  in  Brazil,  but  always  in  the  alluvial  lands  that  contain 
gold,  particularly  in  those  of  Matto-grosso.  The  ore  of  this  country  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  Choco.  It  is  in  grains,  which  seem  to  be  fragments  of  a  spongy  substance. 
The  whole  of  the  particles  are  nearly  globular,  exhibiting  a  surface  formed  of  small 
spheroidal  protuberances  strongly  cohering  together,  whose  interstices  are  clean,  and  even 
brilliant. 

-  This  platinum  includes  many  small  particles  of  gold,  but  none  of  the  magnetic  iron- 
sand  or  of  the  small  zircons  which  accompany  the  Peruvian  ore.  It  is  mixed  with  small 
grains  of  native  palladium,  which  may  be  recognised  by  their  fibrous  or  radiated  structure, 
and  particularly  by  their  chemical  characters. 

3.  Platinum  grains  are  found  in  Hayti,  or  Saint  Domingo,  in  the  sand  of  the  river 
Jacky,  near  the  mountains  of  Sibao.  Like  those  of  Choco,  they  are  in  small  brilliant 
grains,  as  if  polished  by  friction.  The  sand  containing  them  is  quartzose  and  ferruginous. 
This  native  platinum  contains,  like  that  of  Choco,  chromium,  copper,  osmium,  iridium, 
rhodium,  palladium,  and  probably  titanium.  Vauquelin  could  find  no  gold  among  the 
grains. 

Platinum  has  been  discovered  lately  in  the  Russian  territories,  in  the  auriferous  sands 
of  Kuschwa,  250  wersts  from  Ekaterinebourg,  and  consequently  in  a  geological  position 
which  seems  to  be  analogous  with  that  of  South  America. 

These  auriferous  sands  are,  indeed,  almost  all  superficial ;  they  cover  an  argillaceous 
soil  j  and  include,  along  with  gold  and  platinum,  debris  of  doleritc  (a  kind  of  green-stone), 
protoxyde  of  iron,  grains  of  corundum,  &c.  The  platinum  grains  are  not  so  flat  as  those 
from  Choco,  but  they  are  thicker ;  they  have  less  brilliancy,  and  more  of  a  leaden  hue. 
This  platinum,  by  M.  Laugier's  analysis,  is  similar  in  purity  to  that  of  Choco;  but  the 
leaden-ffray  grains,  which  were  taken  for  a  mixture  of  osmium  and  iridium,  axe  merely  an 
alloy  of  platinum,  containing  25  per  cent,  of  these  metals. 

The  mines  of  Brazil,  Columbia,  and  Saint  Domingo  furnish  altogether  only  about  400 
kilos,  of  platinum  ore  per  annum;  but  those  of  Russia  produce  above  1800  kilos.    The 
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htter  were  discovered  in  1822,  and  were  first  worked  in  1824.  They  are  all  situated  in 
J>e  Ural  mountains.  The  ore  is  disseminated  in  an  argillaceous  sand,  of  a  greenish-gray 
color,  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  constitutes  from  J 
to  3  parts  in  4000  of  the  sand.  Occasionally  it  has  been  found  in  lumps  weighing  8  kilo- 
grammes ( 16  lbs. !),  bat  it  generally  occurs  in  blackish  angular  grains,  which  contain 
70  per  cent,  of  platinum,  and  3  to  5  of  iridium.  The  ore  of  Goro-Blagodatz  is  in  small 
flattened  grains,  which  contain  88  per  cent,  of  this  precious  metal.  The  osmiure  of  iri- 
dium is  found  upon  a  great  many  points  of  the  Urals,  throughout  a  space  of  140  leagues, 
being  a  product  accessory  to  the  gold  washings.  32  kilogrammes  of  osmiure  are  collected 
there  annually,  which  contain  upon  an  average  2  per  cent,  of  platinum. 

M.  Yauquelin  found  nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  platinum  in  an  ore  of  argentiferous  cop- 
per, which  was  transmitted  to  him  as  coming  from  Guadalcanal  in  Spain.  This  would  be 
the  only  example  of  platinum  existing  in  a  rock,  and  in  a  vein.  As  the  same  thing  has 
not  again  been  met  with,  even  in  other  specimens  from  Guadalcanal,  we  must  delay 
drawing  geological  inferences,  till  a  new  example  has  confirmed  the  authenticity  of 
Ike  fine 

Platinum  has  been  known  in  Europe  only  since  1748,  though  it  was  noticed  by  Ullon 
m  1741.  Jt  was  compared  at  first  to  gold;  and  was,  in  fact,  brought  into  the  market 
under  the  name  of  white  gold.  The  term  platinum,  however,  is  derived  from  the  Spanish 
word  flataj  silver,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  in  color  to  that  metaL 

The  whole  of  the  platinum  ore  from  the  Urals  is  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  is 
treated  by  the  following  simple  process : — 

One  part  of  the  ore  is  put  in  open  platina  vessels,  capable  of  containing  from  6  to 
8  lfas^  along  with  3  parts  of  muriatic  acid  at  25°  B.  and  1  part  of  nitric  acid  at  40°. 
Thirty  of  these  vessels  are  placed  upon  a  sand-bath  covered  with  a  glazed  dome  with 
moveable  panes,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  ventilating  chimney  to  carry  the  vapors 
out  of  the  laboratory.  Heat  is  applied  for  8  or  10  hours,  till  no  more  red  vapors 
appear ;  a  proof  that  the  whole  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  though  some  of  the  muriatic 
remains.  After  settling,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  off  into  large  cylindrical  glass 
vessels,  the  residuum  is  washed,  and  the  washing  is  also  decanted  off.  A  fresh  quantity 
of  nitre-muriatic  acid  is  now  poured  upon  the  residuum.  This  treatment  is  repeat- 
*1  till  the  whole  solid  matter  has  eventually  disappeared.  The  ore  requires  for 
solution  from  10  to  15  times  its  weight  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  according  to  the  size  of  its 
grains. 

The  solutions  thus  made  are  all  acid ;  a  circumstance  essential  to  prevent  the  iridium 
from  precipitating  with  the  platinum,  by  the  water  of  ammonia,  which  is  next  added. 
The  deposite  being  allowed  to  form,  the  mother  waters  are  poured  off,  the  precipitate  is 
washed  with  cold  water,  dried,  and  calcined  in  crucibles  of  platinum. 

The  mother-waters  and  the  washings  are  afterwards  treated  separately.  The  first 
Being  concentrated  to  one  twelfth  of  their  bulk  in  glass  retorts,  on  cooling  they  let  fall 
the  iridium  in  the  state  of  an  ammoniacal  chloride,  constituting  a  dark-purple  powder, 
occasionally  crystallized  in  regular  octahedrons.  The  washings  are  evaporated  to  dryness 
m  porcelain  vessels ;  the  residuum  is  calcined  and  treated  like  fresh  ore ;  but  the  platinum 
k  affords  needs  a  second  purification. 

For  agglomerating  the  platinum,  the  spongy  mass  is  pounded  in  bronze  mortars;  the 
powder  is  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  put  into  a  cylinder  of  the  intended  size  of  the 
ingot.  The  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a  rammer,  which  is  forced  in  by  a  coining  press,  till 
the  powder  be  much  condensed.  It  is  then  turned  out  of  the  mould,  and  baked  36  hours 
in  a  porcelain  kiln,  after  which  it  may  be  readily  forged,  if  it  be  pure,  and  may  receive 
any  desired  form  from  the  hammer.  It  contracts  in  volume  from  l-6th  to  l-5th  during 
the  calcination.  The  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  platinum  is  fixed  by  the  administration 
•1  32  francs  the  Russian  pound ;  but  so  great  a  sum  is  never  expended  upon  it. 

For  Dr.  Wollaston's  process,  see  Phil.  Trans.  1829,  Part  I. 

Platinum  furnishes  most  valuable  vessels  to  both  analytical  and  manufacturing 
c^etmsts.  ft  may  be  beat  out  into  leaves  of  such  thinness  as  to  be  blown  about  with  the 
breath, 

This  metal  is  applied  to  porcelain  by  two  different  processes;  sometimes  in  a 
rather  coarse  powder,  applied  by  the  brush,  like  gold,  to  form  ornamental  figures; 
eosnetimes  in  a  state  of  extreme  division,  obtained  by  decomposing  its  muriatic  solution, 
by  means  of  an  essential  oil  such  as  rosemary  or  lavender.  In  this  case,  it  must  be 
sly  spread  over  the  whole  ground.    Both  modes  of  application  give  rise  to  a  steely 


The  properties  possessed  in  common  by  gold  and  platinum,  have  several  times  given 
nr  ratio  ii  to  fraudulent  admixtures,  which  have  deceived  the  assayers.  M.  Yauquelin 
hawiai  executed  a  series  of  experiments  to  elucidate  this  subject,  drew  the  following  eon- 
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If  the  platinum  do  not  exced  30  or  40  parts  in  the  thousand  of  the  alloy,  the  gold 
does  not  retain  any  of  it  when  the  parting  is  made  with  nitric  acid  in  the  usual  way ; 
and  when  the  proportion  of  platinum  is  greater,  the  fraud  becomes  manifest;  1st  by  the 
higher  temperature  required  to  pass  it  through  the  cnpel,  and  to  form  a  round  button ; 
2.  by  the  absence  of  the  lightning,  fulgaration,  or  coruscation ;  3.  by  the  dull  white 
color  of  the  button  and  its  crystallized  surface ;  4.  by  the  straw-yellow  color  which 
platinum  communicates  to  the  aquafortis  in  the  parting;  5.  by  the  straw-yellow  color, 
bordering  on  white,  of  the  cornet,  after  it  is  annealed.  If  the  platinum  amounts  to  one 
fourth  of  the  gold,  we  must  add  to  the  alloy  at  least  3  times  its  weight  of  fine  silver, 
laminate  it  very  thin,  anneal  somewhat  strongly,  boil  it  half  an  hour  in  the  first  aquafortis, 
and  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  second,  in  order  that  the  acid  may  dissolve  the 
whole  of  the  platinum. 

Were  it  required  to  determine  exactly  the  proportions  of  platinum  contained  in  an 
alloy  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  platinum,  the  amount  of  the  copper  may  be  found  In 
the  first  place  by  cuptUation,  then  the  respective  quantities  of  the  three  other  metals 
may  be  learned  by  a  process  founded,  1.  upon  the  property  possessed  by  sulphuric  acid 
of  dissolving  silver  without  affecting  gold  or  platinum ;  and,  2.  upon  the  property  of  pla- 
tinum being  soluble  in  the  nitric  acid,  when  it  is  alloyed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  fold 
and  silver. 

According  to  Boussingault,  the  annual  product  of  platinum  in  America  does  not  exceed 
8}  cwts.  At  Nisnhne-Tagilsk,  in  1824,  a  lump  of  native  platinum  weighing  fully  10  lbs. 
was  found ;  and  in  1830,  another  lump,  of  nearly  double  size,  which  weighed  36|  Pre*. 
•Jan  marcs;  fully  18  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

moDUcnoN  or  platinum  in  the  veal. 


From  1822  to  1827  inclusively,  52  puds*  and  224  pounds. 

1828  94 

1829  78  3 1| 

1830  105  1 

1831  to  1833      348  15 

Analyses  of  the  Plitiitum  Ones  of  the  Urals,  and  of  that  from  Barbacoas  on  the 
Pacific,  between  the  2d  and  6th  degrees  of  northern  latitude. 


From  Niachne-Tagilsk. 
Berzoliu*. 

Coroblagotlat. 

Barbaeoaa. 

Oeaan. 

Beraelraa. 

Magnetic 

Not  Magnetic. 

Platinum 

73-58 

78-94 

83-07 

86-50 

84*30 

Iridium  - 

2-35 

4-97 

1-91 

— 

1-46 

Rhodium 

115 

0-86 

0-59 

1-15 

3-46 

Palladium 

0-30 

0-28 

0-26 

1-10 

1*06 

Iron 

12-98 

1104 

10-79 

8-32 

5-31 

Copper  - 

5-20 

0-70 

1-30 

0-45 

0-74 

Undissolved       } 

_ 

Osmium  and    £ 

2-30 

1-96 

1-80 

1-40 

__ 

Iridium            ) 

Osmium 

— 

__ 

__. 

_ 

1-03 

Quartz - 

— 

— 

'  — 

— 

0-60 

Lime    - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

012 

97-86 

98-75 

99-72 

98-92 

98-08 

PLUMBAGO.  8ee  Graphite,  for  its  mineralogical  and  chemical  characters.  The 
mountain  at  Borrowdale,  in  which  the  black-lead  is  mined,  is  2000  feet  high,  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  mine  is  1000  feet  below  its  summit.  This  valuable  mineral  became  so  com- 
mon a  subject  of  robbery  about  a  century  ago,  as  to  have  enriched,  it  was  said,  a  great 
many  persons  living  in  the  neighborhood.  Even  the  guard  stationed  over  it  by  the  pro- 
prietors was  of  little  avail  against  men  infuriated  with  the  love  of  plunder ;  since  in  those 
days  a  body  of  miners  broke  into  the  mine  by  main  force,  and  held  possession  of  it  for  a 
considerable  time. 

The  treasure  is  now  protected  by  a  strong  building,  consisting  of  four  rooms  upon 
the  ground  floor;  and  immediately  undergone  of  them  is  the  opening,  secured  by  a  trap- 
door, through  which  alone  workmen  can  enter  the  interior  of  the  mountain.  In  this 
apartment,  called  the  dressing-room,  the  miners  change  their  ordinary  clothes  for  their 
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wornng  dress,  as  they  come  in,  and  after  their  six  hoars'  post  or  journey,*  they  again 
ehtnge  their  dress,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  steward,  before  they  are  suffered  to 
go  oat.  In  the  innermost  of  the  four  rooms,  two  men  are  seated  at  a  large  table,  sorting 
and  dressing  the  plumbago,  who  are  locked  in  while  at  work,  and  watched  by  the  steward 
from  an  adjoining  room,  who  is  armed  with  two  loaded  blunderbusses.  Such  formidable 
apparatus  of  security  is  deemed  requisite  to  check  the  pilfering  spirit  of  the  Cumberland 
mountaineers. 

The  cleansed  black-lead  is  packed  up  into  strong  casks,  which  hold  1  cwt.  each.  These 
ire  all  despatched  to  the  warehouse  of  the  proprietors  in  London,  where  the  black-lead 
is  sold  monthly  by  auction,  at  a  price  of  from  35*.  to  45*.  a  pound. 

In  some  years,  the  net  produce  of  the  six  wmkt'  annual  working  of  the  mine  has,  it  is 
mid,  amounted  to  30,000/.  or  40,000/. 

PLUSH  (Fmras,  PefskAe,  Ft.  ;  WolUammtt,  Pliisch,  Germ.)  is  a  textile  fabric,  having 
a  sort  of  velvet  nap  or  shag  upon  one  side.  It  is  composed  regularly  of  a  woof  of  a 
nacie  woollen  thread,  and  a  two-fold  warp,  the  one,  wool  of  two  threads  twisted,  the  other, 
gnat's  or  camel's  hair.  There  are  also  several  sorts  of  plush  made  entirely  of  worsted. 
It  is  manufactured,  like  velvet,  in  a  loom  with  three  treadles ;  two  of  which  separate 
and  depress  the  woollen  warp,  and  the  third  raises  the  hair-warp,  whereupon  the  weaver, 
throwing  the  shuttle,  passes  the  woof  between  the  woollen  and  hair  warp;  afterwards, 
laying  a  brass  broach  or  needle  under  that  of  the  hair,  he  cuts  it  with  n  knife  (see 
Fustian)  destined  for  that  use,  running  its  fine  slender  point  along  in  the  hollow  of  the 
jratde-broaeh,  to  the  end  of  a  piece  extended  upon  a  table.  Thus  the  surface  of  the 
plush  receives  its  velvety  appearance.    This  stuff  is  also  made  of  cotton  and  silk. 

POINT  NET  is  a  style  of  lace  formerly  much  in  vogue,  but  now  superseded  by  the 
bobbin-net  manufacture. 

F0LYCHROMATE  (PclychromaU,  or  chryammic  arid),  a  new  compound  from 
which  a  variety  of  colours  may  be  prepared. 

Chryaammie  acid,  if  such  be  the  acid  here  alluded  to,  has  been  known  hitherto  only 
to  the  chemist  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  powdered  aloes.  Obtained 
by  this  process,  ohrysammic  acid  appears  in  golden  crystals.  The  salts  of  compounds 
of  this  acid  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy  of  colour ;  but  their  application  in  the 
arts  is  perfectly  new. 

PORCELAIN,  is  the  finest  kind  of  pottery-ware.  It  is  considered  under  that 
title. 

The  articles  in  the  Exhibition  under  the  head  Statuary  Porcelain,  including  Parian, 
Carrara,  dke»,  are  produced  by  "casting."  As  the  most  direct  method  of  illustrating  this 
process,  let  us  suppose  the  object  under  view  to  be  a  figure  or  group,  and  this  we  will 
assume  to  be  2  feet  nigh  in  the  model  The  clay, which  is  used  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  about 
the  consistency  of  cream,  and  called  "  slip,"  is  poured  into  the  moulds  forming  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  subject  (sometimes  as  many  as  fifty):  the  shrinking  that  occurs  before 
these  easts  can  be  taken  out  of  the  mould,  which  is  caused  by  the  absorbent  nature  of 
the  plaster  of  which  the  mould  is  composed,  is  equal  to  a  reduction  of  one  inch  and  * 
half  in  the  height  These  casts  are  then  put  together  by  the  "figure-maker,"  the  seams 
(consequent  upon  the  marks  caused  by  the  subdivisions  of  the  moulds)  are  then  carefully 
removed,  and  the  whole  worked  upon  to  restore  the  cast  to  the  same  degree  of  finish  as 
the  original  model  The  work  is  then  thoroughly  dried,  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  firing, 
as,  if  pnt  in  the  oven  while  damp,  the  sudden  contraction  consequent  upon  the  great 
degree  of  heat  instantaneously  applied  would  be  very  liable  to  cause  it  to  crack;  in 
the  process  it  again  suffers  a  further  loss  of  one  inch  and  a  half  by  evaporation,  and  it 
is  now  but  1  foot  9  inches.  Again  in  the  "  firing w  of  the  bisaue  oven,  its  most  severe 
ordeal,  it  is  diminished  8  inches,  and  is  then  but  18  inches  high,  being  6  inches  or  one 
fourth  less  than  the  original.  Now,  as  the  contraction  should  equally  affect  every  por- 
tion of  the  details  of  the  work,  in  order  to  realise  a  faithful  copy,  and  as  added  to  this 
cumtiawney  are  the  risks  in  the  oven  of  being  "  over-fired,"  by  which  it  would  be 
melted  into  a  mass,  and  of  being  "short-fired,  by  which  its  surface  would  be  im- 
perfect, it  is  readily  evident  that  a  series  of  difficulties  present  themselves  which 
require  considerable  practical  experience  successfully  to  meet  The  moulds  are  made 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  which,  when  properly  prepared,  has  the  property  of  absorbing  water 
no  effectually  that  the  moisture  is  extracted  from  the  clay,  ana  the  ware  is  enabled  to 
leave  the  mould,  or  "  deliver  "  with  care  and  rapidity.  Prior  to  use  the  plaster  (gypsum) 
is  put  into  long  troughs,  having  a  fire  running  underneath  them,  by  which  means  the 
water  is  drawn  ott,  and  it  remains  in  a  state  of  soft  powder;  and  if  its  own  proportion 
of  water  be  again  added  to  it,  it  will  immediately  set  into  a  firm  compact  body,  which 
v  the  ease  when  it  is  mixed  to  form  the  mould. 

The  following  are  the  degrees  of  temperature  in  which  the  different  branches 
week:— 
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Plate-makers'  hothouse  .....  108°  Fahr. 

Dish-makers'  hothouse  .....  106      „ 

Printers'  shop  -  -  -  -  -  90     „ 

Throwers'  hothouse  -  -  -  98     w 

The  branches  against  which  the  temperature  of  the  hothouse  is  placed,  require  thai 
heat  for  drying  their  work  and  getting  it  off  their  moulds.  The  outer  shops  in  wbicli 
they  work  may  be  from  five  to  ten  degrees  less. 

Variety  of  vases,  garden  pots,  and  articles  of  ordinary  use. 

Ancient  font*  from  the  original  in  Winchester  Cathedral 

The  Portland  jug.    lily  of  the  valley  jug.    The  acanthus  garden  vase. 

Fine  porcelain. 

A  vase  of  Etruscan  form,  with  chased  and  burnished  gold  ornaments  on  a  blue  ground, 
decorated  with  floral  wreaths  enamelled,  in  colours,  Ac.,  with  pedestal  40  inches  high. 

A  variety  of  ornamental  vases,  chased  and  gilded  with  various  designs  and  otherwise. 

Verulam  bottles,  ribbon  wreath,  and  group  of  flowers,  turquoise  ribbon,  and  group 
of  flowers;  and  gold  lattice. 

Large  tripod  lor  flower  stand,  blueground  decorated  in  chased  and  burnished  gold. 

The  Dove  tazse  and  pedestal.  The  birds  and  embossments  in  solid  gold,  chased 
turquoise  ground  and  floral  wreath,  Ac  Another  with  royal  blue  grounds,  the  details 
of  ornament  in  gold  and  silver. 

Enamel  colours  are  metallic  oxides  incorporated  with  a  fusible  flux ;  gold  precipitated 
by  tin  furnishes  the  crimson,  rose,  and  purple ;  oxides  of  iron  and  chrome  produce  reds  ; 
the  same  oxides  yield  black  and  brown,  also  obtained  from  manganese  and  cobalt ; 
orange  is  from  oxides  of  uranium,  chrome,  antimony,  and  iron ;  greens  from  oxides  of 
chrome  and  copper;  blue  from  oxides  of  cobalt  ana  sine.  The  fluxes  are  borax,  flint* 
oxides  of  lead,  ic.  They  are  worked  in  essential  oils  and  turpentine,  and  a  very  great 
disadvantage  under  which  the  artist  labours,  is  that  the  tints  upon  the  palette  are  in 
most  cases  different  from  those  they  assume  when  they  have  undergone  the  necessary 
heat,  which  not  only  brings  out  the  true  colour,  but  also,  by  partially  softening  the  glare 
and  the  flux,  causes  the  colour  to  become  fixed  to  the  ware.  This  disadvantage  will  be 
immediately  apparent  in  the  case  where  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  tint  is  required,  as  in 
flesh  stones  for  instance.  But  the  difficulty  does  not  end  nere,  for  as  a  definite  heat 
can  alone  give  to  a  colour  a  perfect  hue,  and  as  the  colour  is  continually  varying  with 
the  different  stages  of  graduated  heat*  another  risk  is  incurred,  that  resulting  from 
the  liability  of  its  receiving  the  heat  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  termed  "  over-fired" 
and  "  short-fired."  As  an  instance  of  "its  consequence,  we  cite  rose  colour  or  crimson, 
which  when  used  by  the  painter  is  a  dirty  violet  or  drab;  during  the  process  of  firing 
it  gradually  varies  with  the  increase  of  heat  from  a  brown  to  a  dull  reddish  hue,  ana 
from  that  progressively  to  its  proper  tint  But  if  by  want  of  judgment  or  inattention 
of  the  fireman  the  heat  is  allowed  to  exceed  that  point*  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the 
colour  are  destroyed  beyond  remedy,  and  it  becomes  a  dull  purple.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  fire  be  too  slack,  the  colour  is  presented  in  one  of  its  intermediate  stages, 
as  already  described,  but  in  this  case  extra  heat  will  restore  it  Nor  must  we  forget  to 
allude  to  casualties  of  cracking  and  breaking  in  the  kilns  by  the  heat  being  increased 
or  withdrawn  too  suddenly,  a  risk  to  which  the  larger  articles  are  peculiarly  liable. 
These  vicissitudes  render  enamel  painting  in  its  higher  branches  a  most  unsatisfactory 
and  disheartening  study,  and  enhance  the  value  of  those  productions  which  are  rosily 
successful  and  meritorious. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  printing  in  use  for  china  and  earthenware ;  one  is 
transferred  on  the  bisque,  and  is  the  method  by  which  the  ordinary  printed  ware  is 
produced,  and  the  other  is  transferred  on  the  glaze.  The  first  is  called  "  press  printing* 
and  the  latter  "bat  printing."  The  engraving  is  executed  upon  copper  plates,  and  for 
press  printing  is  cut  very  deep,  to  enable  it  to  bold  a  sufficiency  of  colour  to  give  a  firm 
and  full  transfer  to  the  ware.  The  printer's  shop  is  furnished  with  a  brisk  stove,  having  an 
iron  plate  on  the  top  immediately  over  the  fire,  for  the  convenience  of  warming  the  colour 
while  being  worked ;  also  a  roller  press  and  tubs.  The  printer  has  two  female  assistants 
called  "  transferers,"  and  also  a  girl  called  a  "  cutter."  The  copper  plate  is  charged  with 
colour  mixed  with  thick  boiled  oil  by  means  of  a  knife  and  M  dabber,"  while  held  on  the 
hot  stove  plate  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  colour  fluid ;  and  the  engraved  portion 
being  filled,  the  superfluous  colour  is  scraped  off  the  surface  of  the  copper  by  the  knife, 
which  is  further  cleaned  by  being  rubbed  with  a  boss  made  of  leather.  A  thick  firm 
eil  is  required  to  keep  the  different  parts  of  the  design  from  flowing  into  a  mass,  or  be- 
soming confused  while  under  the  pressure  of  the  rubber,  in  the  process  of  transferring. 
A  sheet  of  paper  of  the  necessary  size  and  of  a  peculiarly  thin  texture,- called  "pottery 
tissue,"  after  being  saturated  with  a  thin  solution  of  soap  and  water,  is  placed  upon  the 
copper  plate,  and  being  put  under  the  action  of  the  press,  the  paper  is  carefully  drawn  off 
■gain,  (the  engraving /being  placed  on  the  stove,)  bringing  with  it  the  colour  by  which 
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te  w  k%  charged  constituting  the  pattern.   This  Impression  is  given  to  the  "  cotter,  "* 
ti»»«v  the  superfluous  paper  aoout  it ;  ami  if  the  pattern  consists  of  a  border  and 


w  tho  border  is  separated  from  the  centre,  as  being  more  convenient  to  fit  to  the 
i <1<hL     It  is  then  laid  by  a  transferer  upon  the  ware  and  rubbed  fir?  i  m i « Ji 
I  of  soaped  flannel  to  fix  it,  and  afterwards  with  a  rubber  fanned  of  rolled 
r  is  applied  to  the  impression  very  forcibly,  th«  friction  causing  the 
uly  to  the  bisque  surface,  by  which  it  is  partially  imbibed ;  it  is  then 
ti  tab  of  water,  and  the  paper  washed  entirely  away  with  u  sponge,  the 


if  soaped  flannel  to  ti v  it,  and  afterwards  with  a  rubber  formed  of  rolled 
Tb 

It  wtkt  Pi 

ed  in  ■  ton  of  water,  and  tne  paper  washed  entirely  away  wild  u  sponge, 

from  tu  adhesion  to  the  ware  and  being  mixed  with  oil,  remaining  unaffected, 

w  necesaary,  prior  to  **  glazing/*  to  get  rid  of  this  oil,  which  is  done  by  submitting 

v  to  host  in  what  are  called  "hardening  kilns,"  sufficient  to  destroy  it  and  leave 

mr  pure*    This  U  a  necessary  process  as  the  glaze,  being  mixed  with  water, 

red  by  the  print,  while  the  oil  remained  in  the  colour. 

intjngf  is  done  upon  the  glaze,  and  the  engravings  are  for  this  style  ei- 

t&d  no  greater  depth  is  required  than  for  ordinary  book  engravings. 

firwion  is  not  submitted  to  the  heat  necessary  for  that  in  the  bisque,  and  the 

i  of  con r eying  it  to  the  ware  ia  also  ranch  purer.     The  eopper  plate  is  first 

I  with  Unseed  oil,  and  cleaned  off  by  hand,  so  that  the  engraveo  portion  only  re- 

A  preparation  of  glue  being  run  upon  flat  dishes  about  a  quarter  of  an  nnh 

•m  required  for  the  subject,  and  then  pressed  upon  it,  and  bring 

I,  draws  on  its  surface  tne  oil  with  which  the  engraving  was  tilled. 

t\  pressed  upon  the  ware,  with  the  oiled  part  next  the  glaze,  and  being 

lesign  remains;  though,  being  in  a  pure  oil,  scarcely  perceptible. 

Judy  g]  u  dusted  upon  it  with  cotton  wool,  and  a  sufficiency  adhering 

ression  perfect^  and  ready  to  be  fired  in  the  enanief  kilns. 

the  first  place  to  the  preparation  of  the  two  principal  ingredients, 

I  natural  clay  for  the  use  of  the  potter,  *nd  afterwards  to  the  blending  oj 

I  Monet  Are  first  calcined,  and  this  is  effected  in  a  kiln  similar  to  that  u- 

rning.     These  atones  are  separated  by  alternate  layers  of  coal,  and  the  burning 

a  about  24  hours*     The  flints  are  then  very  white  and  very  brittle;  and 

i  b*  crushed  by  the  "stamper,"  a  machine  composed  of  upright  shaft s  of  wood, 

i©g  and  about  8  inches  square,  heavily  loaded  with  iron  at  the  lower  end,  which, 

tatsf  applied  |mwer,  are  made  to  rise  and  full  in  succession  on  the  flinty  contained 

v.     It  is  then  removed  to  the  grinding  vats,  which  ere  from  Iv  ic 

■  diameter,  and  4  feet  deep,  paved  with  chert  stonet  Targe  blocks  of  which 

rked  round  by  arms  connected  with  a  central  vertical  shaft,  propelled  by  an 

become  a  powerful  grinding  medium.     This  peculiar  atone  is  used  because  of 

iu-al  affinity  to  the  fluid,  which  therefore  suffers  no  deterioration  from  the  mix- 

'-s,  which  necessarily  result  from  the  friction,  a  matter  oi 

mtnt-     In  these  vats  the  fluid  is  ground  in  water,  until  it  attains  the  consistency 

rresm,  when  it  is  drawn  off  and  conveyed  by  troughs  into  the  washing  chamber. 

■«s  a  further  purification,  more  water  is  added,  und  it  i*kept  in  a  state 

>y  means  of  revolving  arms  of  wood,  thus  keeping  the  finer  particle* 

MM  while  the  ii'juid  is  again  drawn  away  in  pipes  to  a  tank  below.    The 

-turds  regroond. 

e  process  is  not  yet  complete,  for  when  the  fluid  lias  passed  into  these 

their  depth,  tliey  are  filled  up  with  water,  which  is  repeatedly 

midered  sufficiently  fine  and  free  from  all  foreign  matters;  it  is  then 

no  grinding.     It  is  received  from  the  merchants  pre* 

xi d  lias  inert]  ved  with  water  till  it  attains  the  same  degree  of  fluidity 

Lints.     The  next  «4age  is  the  "muring,"  for  which  purpose  the  different  ^ slips 

ihaieal  term  of  the  fluid  claya,  dec)  are  successively  run  off  into  the  blending 

if,  against  tin  U  of  which  are  "gauging  rode,"  by  which  the  necessary 

iat<  risJ  is  regulated.     The  mixture  is  now  passed  into  other  reser- 

arutigh  :  on  "  lawns'*  woven  of  silk,  and  containing  300  threads  to  the 

lip  of  Dorsetshire  or  Devonshire  clay  weighs  24  ounces,  of 

consistence;  of  Cornish  clay  2ft  ounces;  and  of  flint  32  ounces.     Finally  the 

emveyed  to  a  series  of  large  open  kilns  heated  underneath  by  means  of  flues,  anil 

inches  deep     Hie  excessive  moisture  is  thus  evaporated,  and  in  about  24  hour* 

firm  in  substance.    It  is  then  out  into  large  blocks  and 

rig  to  undergo  the  process  of  "  milling."  The  mill  in 

s  square  aperture  or  tube  at  the  lower  part  In  the 

>ud  knives.     When  this  shaft  is  in  action  (worked 

wards,  being  ilteraatcly  out  and  pressed 

'  ily  plastic  state,  and  ready 

itlog  on  all  designs  to  which 
uring  principally  lightness  and  delicacy  of 
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hand.  A  coat  of  boiled  oil  adapted  to  the  purpose  being  laid  upon  the  ware  with 
pencil,  and  afterwards  levelled,  or  as  it  is  technically  termed  "  bossed,"  until  the  surf  i 
is  perfectly  uniform ;  as  the  deposit  of  more  oil  on  one  part  than  another  would  cause  m 
proportionate  increase  of  colour  to  adhere,  and  consequently  produce  a  variation  of  tint. 
This  being  done,  the  colour  which  is  in  a  state  of  fine  powder,  is  dusted  on  the  oiled 
surface  with  cotton  wool ;  a  sufficient  quantity  readily  attaches  itself  and  the  superfluity 
is  cleared  off  by  the  same  medium.  If  it  be  requisite  to  preserve  a  panel  ornament  or 
any  object  white  upon  the  ground,  an  additional  process  is  necessary,  called  "stencilling." 
The  stencil  (generally  a  mixture  of  rose-pink,  sugar,  and  water)  is  laid  on  in  the  form 
desired  with  a  pencil,  so  as  entirely  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  ware,  from  the  oil,  *nd 
the  process  of  "grounding,"  as  previously  described,  ensues.  It  is  then  dried  in  an  oven 
to  harden  the  ou  and  colour,  and  immersed  in  water,  which  penetrates  to  the  stencil, 
and  softening  the  sugar,  is  then  easily  washed  off,  carrying  with  it  any  portion  of  colour 
or  oil  that  may  be  upon  it,  and  leaving  the  ware  perfectly  clean.  It  is  sometime* 
necessary  where  great  depth  of  colour  is  required,  to  repeat  these  colours  several  times. 
The  "ground-layers"  do  generally,  and  should  always,  work  with  a  bandage  over  tike 
mouth  to  avoid  inhaling  the  colour-dust^  much  of  which  is  highly  deleterious.  Bousing 
is  the  term  given  to  the  process  by  which  the  level  surfaces  of  various  colours  so  exten- 
sively introduced  upon  decorated  porcelain  are  effected.  The  "boss"  is  made  of  soft 
leather. 

The  process  of  gilding  is  as  follows: — The  gold  (which  is  prepared  with  quicksilver 
and  flux)  when  ready  for  use,  appears  a  black  dust;  it  is  used  with  turpentine  and  oils 
similar  to  the  enamel  colours,  and  like  them  worked  with  the  ordinary  camels'  hair 
pencil.  It  flows  very  freely,  and  is  equally  adapted  for  producing  broad  massive 
lands  and  grounds,  or  the  finest  details  of  the  most  elaborate  design. 

To  obviate  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  drawing  the  pattern  on  every  piece  of  a  ser- 
vice, when  it  is  at  all  intricate,  a  "  pounce"  is  used,  and  the  outline  dusted  through  with 
charcoal, — a  method  which  also  secures  uniformity  of  size  and  shape.    Women  are 

Sreoluded  from  working  at  this  branch  of  the  business,  though  from  its  simplicity  and 
ghtness  it  would  appear  so  well  adapted  for  them.  Firing  restores  the  gold  to  its 
S roper  tint,  which  first  assumes  the  character  of  "  dead  gold,"  its  after  brilliancy  being 
ic  result  of  another  process  termed  "  burnishing." 

The  process  of  bisque  firing  is  as  follows :  the  ware  being  finished  from  the  hands  of 
the  potter  is  brought  by  him  upon  boards  to  the  "  green-house,"  so  called  from  its  being 
the  receptacle  for  ware  in  the  "  green  "  or  unfirea  state.  It  is  here  gradually  dried 
for  the  ovens;  when  ready  it  is  carried  to  the  "sagger-house"  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  oven  in  which  it  is  to  be  fired,  and  here  it  is  placed  in  the  " saggers:"  these 
are  boxes  made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay  (a  native  marl)  previously  fired,  and  infusible 
at  the  heat  required  for  the  ware,  and  of  form  suited  to  the  articles  they  are  to  contain. 
A  little  dry  pounded  flint  is  scattered  between  them  of  china,  and  sand  of  earthenware 
to  prevent  adhesion.  The  purpose  of  the  sagger  is  to  protect  the  ware  from  the  flames 
ana  smoke,  and  also  for  its  security  from  breakage,  as  in  the  clay  state  it  is  exceedingly 
brittle,  and  when  dry,  or  what  is  called  white,  requires  great  care  in  the  handling.  A 
plate  sagger  will  hold  twenty  plates  placed  one  on  the  other  of  earthenware,  but  china 
plates  are  fired  separately  in  "setters  made  of  their  respective  forms.  The  u setters" 
for  china  plates  and  dishes  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  saggers,  and  are  made  of 
the  same  clay.  They  take  in  one  dish  or  plate  each,  and  are  "  reared"  in  the  oven  in 
M  bungs,"  one  on  the  other. 

The  novels  in  which  the  ovens  are  built  form  a  very  peculiar  and  striking  feature  of 
the  pottery  towns,  and  forcibly  arrest  the  attention  and  excite  the  surprise  of  the  stranger, 
resembling  as  they  closely  do  a  succession  of  gigantic  bee-hives.  They  are  constructed 
of  bricks  about  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  35  feet  high,  with  an  aperture  at  the  top 
for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  "  ovens"  are  of  a  similar  form,  about  22  feet  in  diameter, 
and  from  18  to  21  feet  high,  heated  by  fire-places  or  M  mouths,"  about  nine  in  number, 
built  externally  around  them.  Flues  in  connection  with  these  converge  under  the 
bottom  of  the  oven  to  a  central  opening,  drawing  the  flames  to  this  point;  where  they 
enter  the  oven ;  other  flues  termed  "  bags"  pass  up  the  internal  sides  to  the  height  of 
about  4  feet,  thus  conveying  the  flames  to  tne  upper  part 

When  "  setting  in"  the  oven,  the  firemen  enter  by  an  opening  in  the  side,  oarrying  the 
saggers  with  the  ware  placed  as  described ;  these  are  piled  one  upon  another,  from 
bottom  to  top  of  the  oven,  care  being  taken  to  arrange  them  so  that  they  may  receive 
the  heat  (which  varies  in  different  parts)  most  suited  to  the  articles  they  contain.  This 
being  continued  till  the  oven  is  filled,  the  aperture  is  then  bricked  up.  Tne  firing  of 
earthenware  bisque  continues  sixty  hours,  and  of  china  forty-eight 

The  quantity  of  coals  necessary  for  a  "bisque"  oven  is  from  16  to  20  tons;  for  • 
"glost    oven  from  4}  to  6  tons. 

The  ware  is  allowed  to  cool  for  two  days,  when  it  is  drawn  in  the  state  technically 
called  "  biscuit"  or  bisque,  and  is  then  ready  for  "glazing;"  except  when  required  for 
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printing  or  a  common  style  of  painting;  both  of  which  processes  are  done  on  the  bisqae 
prior  to  being  "  glased. 

A  large  proportion  of  circular  articles  not  requiring  ornament  or  relief  beyond  plain 
eorved  surfaces  are  M  thrown  and  tamed.1'  Few  are  unacquainted  with  the  wonder- 
working powers  of  the  potter's  wheeL  A  ball  of  clay  is  placed  on  the  centre  of  the 
revolving  block,  and  by  the  simplest  manipulation  is  made  to  spring  at  once  into  form 
and  character,  assuming  at  the  operator's  will  any  contour  of  wnkh  a  circular  vessel  is 
capable,  the  plastic  clay  being  formed  or  transformed  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  almost 
incredible.  Every  piece,  when  made,  is  cut  off  the  block  by  a  wire  being  passed  under 
it 

When  the  "  thrown  ware"  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the 
•*  turner,"  whose  province  it  is  to  form  the  curves  more  truly  and  sharply,  and  to  impart 
a  uniform  smoothness  and  polish  to  the  surface.  This  process  resembles  that  of  ordi- 
nary wood  turning,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  material  is  executed  with  much  greater 
nveiuty.  The  vessel  is  fitted  upon  a  block  or  M  churn  "  attached  to  the  lathe,  and  the 
turning  is  performed  by  thin  iron  tools  few  in  number  and  simple  in  form. 

Articles  of  this  class  which  require  handles  are  passed  from  the  lathe  to  the  "  handler." 
Umbo  useful  adjuncts  are  made  by  pressure  in  moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  after  being 
sufficiently  dried,  are  fixed  on  the  vessel  with  "slip."  The  adhesion  is  so  immediate 
that  in  most  cases  the  article  may  be  lifted  up  by  the  handle  before  it  has  left  the  hand 
of  the  operator.  When  the  handle  is  fitted,  the  superfluous  slip  which  exudes  from  the 
junction  after  the  parts  have  been  pressed  together,  is  removed  with  a  aponpe,  and  the 
surfaeee  worked  together,  and  smoothed  round  with  a  small  tool :  the  article  is  then 
finished  unless  a  "spout"  or  lip  is  required,  as  in  the  case  of  teapots,  jugs,  Ac  These 
are  made  and  attached  in  the  same  manner  as  handles 

Kmm  composition*  for  gUm*g  tariktnvar*.— The  materials  comprised  in  the  various 
gttasa  commonly  used  for  china  and  earthenware,  are  Cornish  stone,  flint,  white  lead, 
glees,  whiting,  1c.  Thou  having  been  ground  together  in  proper  proportions  to  the 
consistence  of  milk  form  the  glaze.  The  process  is  effected  in  large  buildings  termed 
"dipping-houses,"  (china  and  earthenware  being  kept  separate)  fitted  up  with  tubes 
for  the  glase,  and  stages  for  the  reception  of  the  ware  when  dipped,  upon  which  it  k 
dried  and  heated,  generally  by  means  of  a  large  iron  stove  or  M  cockle,1'  from  which 
iron  pipes  extending  in  various  directions  convey  the  heat  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  "  houses."  Each  dipper  is  provided  witn  a  tab  of  glase,  in  which  he  immerses 
the  bisque  ware.  We  may  note  the  results  of  practice  and  experience  in  imparting  a 
facility  and  dexterity  of  handling  so  necessary  to  perfection  in  this  process.  The  ware 
is  hold  so  that  as  small  a  portion  as  possible  shall  be  covered  by  the  fingers;  it  is  then 
plunged  in  the  glase,  which  by  a  dexterous  ierk  is  made  not  only  to  cover  the  entire 
piece,  but  at  the  same  time  so  disperses  it,  that  an  equal  and  level  portion  is  disposed 
over  the  whole  surface,  which,  being  porous,  imbibes  and  retains  it  The  ware  is  handed 
to  the  dipper  by  a  boy,  and  another  removes  it  when  dipped  to  the  drying  or  "  hot- 
house."    The  glase  is  opaque  till  fired,  so  that  the  design  of  pattern  executed  on  the 


bisque  is  completely  hid  after  dipping  till  they  have  been  submitted  to  the  gloat  fire. 
An  able  workman  will  dip  about  700  plates  in  a  day. 

In  1761  Dr.  Wale  established  a  manufactory  in  Worcester,  under  the  name  of  the 
*•  Worcester  Porcelain  Company/  and  to  him  appears  to  be  due  the  idea  of  printing  upon 
porcelain,  the  transferring  of  printed  patterns  to  biscuit  ware  as  usually  adopted.  From 
a  magazine  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  decorated  with  a  portrait  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  the  date  of  this  process  appears  to  be  17  57. 

The  original  Worcester  Company  principally  confined  themselves  to  making  blue  and 
white  ware  in  imitation  of  that  of  Nankin,  and  in  producing  copies  of  the  Japanese 

Ooekwortly  of  Plymouth  appears  to  have  carried  on  the  business  of  a  potter  in 
Worcester  until  1788,  when  the  manufactory  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas 


>  china  differs  from  the  "tender  porcelain,"  as  the  English  ware  is  termed,  in 
being  s  fused  body ;  the  alkali  of  the  days  employed  being  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace 
nance  to  combine  with  the  silica  and  alumina.  Enamel  colours  are  such  as  consist  of 
metallic  oxides  combined  with  an  alkaline  flux,  which,  when  exposed  to  a  high  tempera 
tors,  forms  a  perfect  glass. 

When  the  ware  leaves  the  bands  of  the  painters,  gilders,  eVc,  it  is  carried  to  a  receiv- 
insr-room  in  connexion  with  the  "enamel-kilns."  The  firemen  select  the  ware  from 
tfass  room,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  they  may  reuuire,  and  place  it  in  that  part  of 
the)  kiln  most  likely  to  secure  it  The  different  articles  are  ranged  upon  stages  con- 
structed of  u  slabs  *  or  "  bats  "  supported  on  props  all  made  of  fired  clay.  The  time  of 
firing  is  from  A  to  7  J>ours  according  to  the  sine  of  the  kiln,  and  whether  it  contains 
nay  articles  of  unusual  sine  and  hasard,  in  which  case  the  heat  is  brought  forward  very 
epndaaQy.     The  "ground-laying"  being  executed  with  colours  less  fusible  than  those 
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employed  by  the  painters,  the  were  eo  decorated  is  fired  in  separate  kilns  at  a  highet 
temperature,  a  level  glossy  surface  being  a  great  desideratum ;  and  as  gold  is  often  used 
in  relief  upon  the  "grounds,"  it  would  be  liable  to  sink  and  lose  its  lustre  unless  the 
under  colour  had  received  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  is  required  by  the  gflding  The 
kilns  are  built  of  large  fired  clay  slabs  made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  They  are  about 
8  feet  six  inches  wide,  7  feet  6  inches  high,  and  6  feet  6  inches  lon&  with  circular  topsv 
having  flues  beneath  and  around  them.  The  fire-places  or  "  mouths  *  are  at  the  sides* 
and  the  flames  passing  through  the  flues,  encircle  the  kiln  externally.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  admission  of  smoke  or  flame  into  the  body  of  the  kilns,  the  fronts 
of  which  are  closed  with  iron  doors  having  in  them  small  apertures,  through  which 
the  firemen  occasionally  draw  "  trails"  of  colour  made  upon  small  pieces  of  ware,  and 
thus  ascertain  to  a  certain  extent  the  progress  of  the  heat  This  is  a  material  assistance^ 
but  being  drawn  from  one  part  only,  still  leaves  a  task  requiring  great  care  and  nicety 
of  judgment  to  manage  successfully.  Gold,  if  not  sufficiently  fired,  will  wipe  oft  ana 
if  over  fired  will  not  "  burnish,"  and  the  gilding  has  to  be  repeated 

PeniheeiUa,  Queen  of  the  Amount,  •lain,  supported  by  Achilles.  Tkymbrean  Apollo  mod 
CoMoandra.  frit  and  Aleuraon.  The  class  of  work  to  which  these  examples  belong  may 
be  rsnked  under  the  head  of  Reproductive  Art  The  historical,  mythical,  and  domestic 
events  which  they  illustrate,  form  vivid  and  instructive  records  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  ancients.  The  original  bases  which  have  formed  the  material  in  this  series 
are  amongst  the  earliest  memorials  of  Hellenic  civilization.  The  date  of  their  production 
extends  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  century  pf  the  Christian  era.  The  diversity  and 
elegance  of  their  forms  bear  conclusive  evidence  of  the  grace  and  beauty  with  which  a 
refined  and  cultivated  intelligence  can  mould  the  objects  which  minister  to  the  humble 
and  familiar  purposes  of  household  wants. 

Their  application  was  chiefly  to  domestic  requirements;  and  it  being  a  custom  con- 
nected with  the  right  of  burial  to  deposit  within  tne  sepulchre  such  objects  as  the  deceased 
had  most  highly  valued  during  life,  the  interment  of  a  large  number  of  these  mortuary 
treasures,  which  so  graphically  illustrate  Greek  art  and  lite,  resulted.  To  this  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  so  interesting  and  numerous  a  series  of  these  valuable  mementos  of 
archaic  taste  and  skill  They  are  composed  of  red  day,  the  figure  and  ornamental  com- 
position being  executed  on  a  dark  liquid  pigment,  worked  m  quick-drying  oils,  and 
submitted  to  a  considerable  degree  of  neat,  to  secure  effectual  adhesion.  Amongst  the 
earliest  designs  are  placed  these  in  which  the  black  selhouette-like  figures  are  painted 
upon  the  red  or  buff  ground.  These  vases  with  the  figures  and  ornaments  in  a  red  on  a 
buck  ground  mark  tne  period  when  Greek  art  was  at  its  zenith. 

In  reference  to  the  forms  of  these  vsses  it  may  be  instructive  to  remark  that  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  best  examples  in  the  British  Museum  proves  that  every  curve  is  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle ;  and  it  has  been  mathematically  demonstrated  that  even  in  instances 
where  the  most  irregular  diversity  of  outline  has  been  presented,  that  every  curve  has 
been  circular  and  none  elliptical. 

PORPHYRY,  is  a  compound  mineral  or  rock,  composed  essentially  of  a  base  of 
hornstone,  interspersed  with  crystals  of  felspar.  It  frequently  contains  also  quarts, 
mica,  and  hornblende.  That  most  esteemed  is  the  ancient  porphyry  of  Egypt  with 
a  ground  of  a  fine  red  colour  passing  into  purple,  having  snow-white  crystals  of  felspar 
imbedded  in  it.  Most  beautiful  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the  antique  colossal 
statues  in  the  British  Museum. 

Porphyry  occurs  in  Arran,  and  in  Perthshire  between  Dalnacardoch  and  Tummei 
bridge.    It  is  much  used  for  making  slabs,  mailers,  and  mortars. 

PORTER  is  a  malt  liquor,  so  called  from  being  the  favorite  beverage  of  the  porters 
and  workpeople  of  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns  of  the  British  empire ;  it  is  char- 
acterized by  its  dark-brown  color,  its  transparency,  its  moderately  bitter  taste,  and  pecu- 
liar aromatic  flavor,  which,  along  with  its  tonic  and  intoxicating  qualities,  make  it  he 
keenly  relished  by  thirsty  palates  accustomed  to  its  use.  At  first  the  essential  distinction 
of  porter  arose  from  its  wort  being  made  with  highly-kilned  brown  malt,  while  other  kinds 
of  beer  and  ale  were  brewed  from  a  paler  article ;  but  of  late  years,  the  taste  of  the 
public  having  run  in  favor  of  sweeter  and  lighter  beverages,  the  actual  porter  is  brewed 
with  a  less  proportion  of  brown  malt,  is  less  strongly  hopped,  and  not  allowed  to  get  hard 
by  long  keeping  in  huge  ripening  tuns.  Some  brewers  color  the  porter  with  burnt  sugar ; 
but  in  general  the  most  respectable  concentrate  a  quantity  of  their  first  and  best  wort  lo  an 
extract,  in  an  iron  nan,  and  burn  this  into  a  coloring  stuff,  whereby  they  can  lay  claim  to 
the  merit  of  using  nothing  in  their  manufacture  but  malt  and  hops.  The  singular  flavor 
of  good  London  porter  seems  to  proceed,  in  a  great  degree,  from  that  of  the  old  casks 
and  fermenting  tuns  in  which  it  is  prepared.  Though  not  much  addicted  to  vinous 
potations  of  any  kind,  I  feel  warranted  by  long  experience  to  opine,  that  the  porter 
brewed  by  the  eminent  London  houses,  when  drunk  in  moderation,  is  a  far  wholesomer 
beverage  for  the  people  than  the  thin  acidulous  wines  of  France  and  Germany. 
8ee  Bees. 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT,  is  formed  by  calcining  together  limestone  and  some  argil- 
laceous earth,  the  result  being  a  mass  which  most  rapidly  absorbs  a  certain  quantity 
of  water,  and  then  becomes  solid  as  a  hydrous  silicate  of  lime.  The  advantages  over 
natural  hydraulic  limes  consist  generally  in  greater  hardness  and  durability,  arising 
from  the  mixture  of  material  being  more  perfectly  under  command.  Bricks  cemented 
together  by  it  bear  a  pressure  on  the  outermost  brick  of  8  tons ;  being  a  beam  of 
cement.  A  block  of  this  cement  tested  by  the  hydraulic  press  bore  a  pressure  of 
260  tons. 

PORTLAND  STONE,  is  a  fine  compact  oolite,  so  named  from  the  island  wheat 
it  is  quarried.    It  is  a  convenient  but  not  a  durable  building  stone. 

POTASH,  or  POTASSA.  (Potasse,  Fr. ;  Kali,  Germ.)  This  substance  was  so  named 
from  being  prepared  for  commercial  purposes  by  evaporating  in  iron  pots  the  lixivium  of 
the  ashes  of  wood  fuel.  In  the  crude  state  called  potashes,  it  consists,  therefore,  of  such 
constituents  of  burned  vegetables  as  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  fixed  in  the  fire.  The 
potash  salts  of  plants  which  originally  contained  vegetable  acids,  will  be  converted  into 
carbonates,  the  sulphates  will  become  sulphites,  sulphurets,  or  even  carbonates,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  incineration ;  the  nitrates  will  be  changed  into  pure  carbonates, 
while  the  muriates  or  chlorides  will  remain  unaltered.  Should  quicklime  be  added  to  the 
solution  of  the  ashes,  a  corresponding  portion  of  caustic  potassa  will  be  introduced  into 
the  product,  with  more  or  less  lime,  according  to  the  care  taken  in  decanting  off  the  clear 
ley  for  evaporation. 

In  America,  where  timber  is  in  many  places  an  incumbrance  upon  the  soil,  it  m 
felled,  piled  up  in  pyramids,  and  burned,  solely  with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of 
potashes.  The  ashes  are  put  into  wooden  cisterns,  having  a  plug  at  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  sides  under  a  false  bottom ;  a  moderate  quantity  of  water  is  then  poured  on 
the  mass,  and  some  quicklime  is  stirred  in.  After  standing  for  a  few  hours,  so  as  to 
take  up  the  soluble  matter,  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  iron 
pots,  and  finally  fused  at  a  red  heat  into  compact  masses,  which  are  gray  on  the  outside, 
and  pink-colored  within. 

Pearlash  is  prepared  by  calcining  potashes  upon  a  reverberatory  hearth,  till  the  whole 
eaibonaceous  matter,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur,  be  ihssip&tfi :  then  lixiviating 
Che  mass,  m  a  cistern  having  a  raise  bottom  covered  with  straw,  evaporating  the  clear  lye 
to  dryness  in  flat  iron  pans,  and  stirring  it  towards  the  end  into  white  lumpy  granu- 
lation*. 

I  find  the  best  pink  Canadian  potashes,  as  imported  in  casks  containing  about  5  cwts , 
to  contain  pretty  uniformly  60  per  cent  of  absolute  potassa ;  and  the  best  pearlashes 
to  contain  50  per  cent ;  the  alkali  in  the  former  being  nearly  in  a  caustic  state ;  in  the 
latter,  carbonated. 

AH  kinds  of  vegetables  do  not  yield  the  same  proportion  of  potassa.  The  more 
succulent  the  plant,  the  more  does  it  afford ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  juices  that  the  vegetable 
salts  reside,  which  are  converted  by  incineration  into  alkaline  matter.  Herbaceous 
weed*  are  more  productive  of  potash  than  the  graminiferous  species,  or  shrubs,  and  these 
than  trees ;  and  for  a  like  reason  twigs  and  leaves  are  more  productive  than  timber. 
But  plauu  in  all  cases  are  richest  in  alkaline  salts  when  they  have  arrived  at  maturity. 
Hie  soil  in  which  th*y  grow  also  influences  the  quantity  of  saline  matter. 

Hie  following  Table  exhibits  the  average  product  in  potassa  of  several  plants,  accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Vauquelin,  Pertuis,  Kirwan,  and  De  Saussure : — 
In  1000  parts.                  Potassa.  I   In  1000  parte.                  Potass*. 
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Blalta  of  tobacco,  potato*,  cheenuts,  chesnut  husks,  broom,  heath,  furze,  tansy,  sorrel, 
viae)  leaves,  beet  leaves,  orach,  and  many  other  plants,  abound  in  potash  salts.  In  Bur- 
gaady,  the  well  known  cendrt*  grivette*  are  made  by  incinerating  the  lees  of  wine 
pressed  into  cakes,  and  dried  in  the  sun ;  the  ashes  contain  fully  16  per  cent  of  potassa. 

The  purification  of  pearlash  is  founded  upon  the  fact  of  its  being  more  soluble  in 
water  thaa  the  neutral  salts  which  debase  it  Upon  any  given  quantity  of  that  substance, 
in  an  iron  pot,  let  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  water  be  poured,  and  let  a  gentle 
boat  be  applied  for  a  abort  time.  When  the  whole  has  again  cooled,  the  bottom  will  be 
ejocruetad  with  the  salts,  while  a  solution  of  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  potash  will  be 
faend  floating  above*  which  may  be  drawn  off  clear  by  a  syphon.  The  salts  may  be  after- 
wards thrown  upon  a  filter  of  gravel  If  this  lye  be  diluted  with  6  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
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mixed  with  as  much  slaked  lime  as  there  was  pearlash  employed,  and  the  mixture  be 
boiled  for  an  hour,  the  potash  will  become  caustic,  by  giving  up  its  carbonic  acid  to  the 
lime.  If  the  clear  settled  lixivium  be  now  syphoned  off,  and  concentrated  by  boiling 
in  a  covered  iron  pan,  till  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  oil,  it  will  constitute  the  common 
caustic  of  the  surgeon,  the  potassa  fusa  of  the  shops.  But  to  obtain  potassa  chemically 
pure,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  bicarbonate,  nitrate,  or  tartrate  of  potassa,  salts 
which,  when  carefully  crystallized,  are  exempt  from  any  thing  to  render  the  potass* 
derived  from  them  impure.  The  bicarbonate  having  been  gently  ignited  in  a  silver 
basin,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  6  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  to  be  boilod 
for  an  hour,  along  with  one  pound  of  slaked  lime  for  every  pound  of  the  bicarbonate 
used.  The  whole  must  be  left  to  settle  without  contact  of  air.  The  supernataut  ley  is  to 
be  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  and  evaporated  in  an  iron  or  silver  vessel  provided  with  a  small 
orifice  in  its  close  cover  for  the  escape  of  the  steam,  till  it  assumes,  as  above,  the  appear- 
ance of  oil,  or  till  it  be  nearly  redhot.  Let  the  fused  potassa  be  now  poured  out  upon  a 
bright  plate  of  iron,  cut  into  pieces  as  soon  as  it  concretes,  and  put  up  immediately  in  a 
bottle  furnished  with  a  well-ground  stopper.  It  is  hydrate  of  potassa,  being  composed  of 
1  atom  of  potassa  48,  +  1  atom  of  water  9,  =  57. 

A  pure  carbonate  of  potassa  may  be  also  prepared  by  fusing  pure  nitre  in  an  earthen 
crucible,  and  projecting  charcoal  into  it  by  smull  bits  at  a  time,  till  it  ceases  to  cause 
deflagration.  Or  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  nitre  and  1  of  charcoal  may  be  deflagrated  in 
small  successive  portions  in  a  redhot  deep  crucible.  When  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of 
tartrate  of  potassa,  or  crystals  of  tartar,  and  1  of  nitre,  is  deflagrated,  pure  carbonate  of 
potassa  remains  mixed  with  charcoal,  which  by  lixiviation,  and  the  agency  jf  quick- 
lime, will  afford  a  pure  hydrate.  Crystals  of  tartar  calcined  alone  yield  also  a  pure 
carbonate. 

Caustic  potassa,  as  I  have  said,  after  being  fused  in  a  silver  crucible  at  a  red  heat, 
retains  1  prime  equivalent  of  water.  Hence  its  composition  in  100  parts  is,  potassium 
70,  oxygen  14,  water  16.  Anhydrous  potassa,  or  the  oxyde  free  from  water,  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  the  combustion  of  potassium  in  the  open  air.  It  is  composed  of  83}  of 
netal,  and  16f  of  oxygen.    Berzelius's  numbers  are,  8305  and  16-95. 

Caustic  potassa  may  be  crystallized ;  but  in  general  it  occurs  as  a  white  brittle  sub- 
stance of  spec.  grav.  1*708,  which  melts  at  a  red  heat,  evaporates  at  a  white  heat,  de- 
liquesces into  a  liquid  in  the  air,  and  attracts  carbonic  acid ;  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  forms  soft  soaps  with  fat  oils,  and  soapy-looking  compounds  with  resins  and 
wax;  dissolves  sulphur,  some  metallic  sulphurets,  as  those  of  antimony,  arsenic,  &c, 
as  also  silica,  alumina,  and  certain  other  bases ;  and  decomposes  animal  textures,  as 
hair,  wool,  silk,  horn,  skin,  &,c.  It  should  never  be  touched  with  the  tongue  or  the 
fingers. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  quantity  ofFuttd  Potassa  in  100  parts  of  cauttic  Uy> 
at  the  respective  densities  :-p 


Sp.fr. 

Pot.  in  100. 

8p.gr. 

Pot.  in  100. 

Spgr. 

Pot.  in  100. 

Sp.gr. 

Pot.  in  100. 

Spgr. 

Pot.inlOO. 

1-58 

53-06 

1-46 

42-31 

1-34 

3214 

1-22 

23-14 

M0 

11-28 

1.56 

51-58 

1-44 

40-17 

1-32 

30-74 

1-20 

21-25 

1-08 

9-20 

1-54 

50-09 

1-42 

37-97 

1-30 

29-34 

M8 

19-34 

1-06 

7-02 

1-52 

48-40 

1-40 

35-99 

1-28 

27-86 

1-16 

17-40 

104 

4-77 

1-50 

46-45 

1-38 

34-74 

1-26 

26-34 

1-14 

15-38 

102 

244 

1-48 

44-40 

1-36 

33-46 

1-24 

24-77 

M2 

13-30 

100 

0-00 

The  only  certain  way  of  determining  the  quantity  of  free  potassa  in  any  solid  or  liquid, 
is  from  the  quantity  of  a  dilute  acid  of  known  strength  which  it  can  saturate. 

The  hydrate  of  potassa,  or  its  ley,  often  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  carbonate,  the 
presence  of  which  may  be  detected  by  lime  water,  and  its  amount  be  ascertained  by  the 
loss  of  weight  which  it  suffers,  when  a  weighed  portion  of  the  ley  is  poured  into  a 
weighed  portion  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  poised  in  the  scale  of  a  balance. 

There  are  two  other  oxydes  of  potassium ;  the  suboxyde,  which  consists,  according  to 
Berzelius,  of  90-74  of  metal,  and  9*26  oxygen  j  and  the  hyperoxyde,  an  orange-yellow 
substance,  which  gives  off  oxygen  in  the  act  of  dissolving  in  water,  and  becomes  potassa. 
It  consists  of  62  of  metal,  and  38  of  oxygen. 

Carbonate  of  potassa  is  composed  of  48  parts  of  base,  and  22  of  acid,  according  to  moat 
British  authorities;  or,  in  100  parts,  of  68-57  and  31-43;  but  according  to  Berselius,  of 
68-09  and  31-91. 

Carbonate  of  potassa,  as  it  exists  associated  with  carbon  in  calcined  tartar,  passes  very 
readily  into  the  Bicarbonate,  on  being  moistened  with  water,  and  havine  a  current  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  passed  through  it.    The  absorption  takes  place  80  rapidly,  that  the  l 
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becomes  hot*  and  therefore  ought  to  he  surrounded  with  cold  water.    The  salt  should 
then  he  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  at  120°  Fahr.,  filtered  and 


Pearl  and  Pot  Ashes  imported,  in  I860*  184*048  cwta,  in  1851,  199,911  cwta 
POTASH,  BICHROMATE  OF.    Mr.  Charles  K6ber  obtained  in  1840  a  patent  for 
(he  use  of  bichromate  of  potash  as  a  substitute  for  copperas,  alum,  and  other  mordant* 
for  uniting  the  colouring  ingredients  in  dyeing  with  the  wool,  inconsequence  of  mutual 
affinity;  the  ordinary  dyeing  ingr"J;-A-  *- — i— -.»  a s..__*« •**  „ .  .  , . 


^  „  „  ngredients  being  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  bi- 
chromate ;  he  sometimes  adds  2  lbs.  of  argol  for  100  lbs.  of  wooL  The  chief  use  of  the 
bichromate  seems  to  be  for  brightening  and  fixing  the  common  dyes  and  mordants. 

POTASH  AND  SODA,  CAUSTIC  Mix  a  solution  of  1  part  of  the  dry  carbonate 
salt  with  1  Part  freshly  prepared  dry  hydrate  of  lime,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  in  a 
closed  vessel  for  24  hours  at  a  temperature  of  68°  to  78*  Fahr.,  frequently  shaking  it 
The  potash  salt  should  be  dissolved  in  12  to  15,  the  soda  salt  in  7  to  15  parts  of  water; 
the  carbonate  of  lime  separates  in  a  granulated  state,  and  the  clear  caustic  lye  may  be 
decanted.  A  weaker  lye  may  be  obtained  from  the  residue  by  fresh  treatment  with  water. 
POTASH,  CHLORATE  OF.  Chlorate  of  potash  may  be  economically  made  by 
mixing  £}  atoms  of  quick  lime  with  1  of  caustic  potash,  and  passing  a  current  of  chlorine 
gas  through  the  mixture,  in  a  thin  pasty  state,  with  water  at  a  boiling  heat  Under 
these  conditions,  chloride  of  calcium  and  chlorate  of  potash  are  produced,  thus,  by  the 
use  of  lime,  the  enormous  loss  of  potash,  which  in  the  ordinary  process  is  converted  into 
ehloride,  is  avoided ;  since,  instead  of  producing  48  grs.  for  100  gra  of  potash,  220  gra 
mav  bo  obtained,  which  approaches  to  the  theoretical  number  260. 

A  fiact  which  demonstrates  in  a  remarkable  manner  how  greatly  the  chemical  af- 
finity of  chlorine  for  oxygen  is  increased  by  heat,  is,  that  a  mere  trace  of  chlorate  it 
produced  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  mixture  of  lime  and  caustic  potash  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature. 

Another  point  which  results  from  these  experiments  is,  the  influence  of  the  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  liquids.  I£  for  instance,  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  of  1*040  spec, 
gr.  at  82°,  and  containing  34  grs.  of  potash  in  1000  grs.  of  liquid,  is  mixed  with  431  grs. 
of  lima,  or  6  equiya,  only  131  pa  of  chlorate  are  obtained  Another  mixture,  made 
with  1000  grs.  of  liquid  containing  58*76  of  potash  and  6  equivs.  of  lime,  gave  158  grs. 
of  chlorate  of  potash.  Lastly,  by  taking  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  1*110  sp.  gr., 
and  containing  102*33  of  potash  for  100  gra  of  fluid,  and  adding  to  it  6  equiva  of 
caustic  lime,  heating  the  whole  gradually  to  122°,  then  passing  a  rapid  current  of 
chlorine  to  saturation  ('which  raises  the  temperature  to  about  194°),  filtering,  evaporat- 
ing to  dryness,  redissolving  in  boiling  water,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  cool,  220  gra 
of  pure  chlorate  of  potash  may  be  obtained.  This  process  has  been  applied  on  a  large 
scale,  and  has  perfectly  succeeded 
POTASH,  PRUSSIATE  OF.    See  Pnusaux  Blue. 

POTASSIUM  (Eng.  and  Fr.  $  Kalium,  Germ.)  is  a  metal  deeply  interesting,  not  only 
from  its  own  marvellous  properties,  but  from  its  having  been  the  first  link  in  the  chain 
of  discovery  which  conducted  Sir  H.  Davy  through  many  of  the  formerly  mysterious  and 
untrodden  labyrinths  of  chemistry. 

The  easiest  and  best  mode  of  obtaining  this  elementary  substance,  is  that  contrived  by 
Brunaer,  which  I  have  oAen  practised  upon  a  considerable  scale.  Into  the  orifice  of  one 
of  the  iron  bottles,  as  a,  fig.  889,  in  which  mercury  is  imported,  adapt,  by  screwing,  a  piece 
of  gun-barrel  tube,  9  inches  long ;  having  brazed  into  its  side,  about  3  inches  from  its  outer 
end,  a  similar  piece  of  iron  tube.  Fill  this  retort  two  thirds  with  a  mixture  of  10  parts 
of  cream  of  tartar,  previously  calcined  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  1  of  charcoal,  both  in 
powder;  and  lay  it  horizontally  in  an  air-furnace,  so  that  while  the  screw  orifice  is  at 
the  inside  wak,  ike  extremity  of  the  straight  or  nozzle  tube  may  project  a  few  inches 
beyond  the  brickwork,  and  the  tube  brazed  into  it  at  right  angles  may  descend  pretty 
close  to  the  outside  wall,  so  as  to  dip  its  lower  end  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beneath  the  surface 
of  some  rectified  naptha  contained  in  a  copper  bottle  surrounded  by  ice-cold  water. 
By  bringing  the  condenser-vessel  so  near  the  furnace,  the  tubes  along  which  the  potos- 
saasn  vapor  requires  to  pass,  run  less  risk  of  getting  obstructed.  The  horizontal  straight 
end  of  the  nozzle  lube  should  be  shot  by  screwing  a  stopcock  air-tight  into  it.  By 
opening  the  cock  momentarily,  and  thrusting  in  a  hot  wire,  this  tube  may  be  readily 
kept  free,  without  permitting  any  considerable  waste  of  potassium.  The  heat  should 
he  slowly  applied  at  first,  but  eventually  urged  to  whiteness,  and  continued  as  long 
as  potass ireted  hydrogen  continues  to  be  disengaged.  The  retort,  and  the  part  of 
the  nozzle  tube  exposed  to  the  fire,  should  be  covered  with  a  good  refractory  lute,  as 
described  under  the  article  Phosphorus.  The  joints  must  be  perfectly  air-tight ;  and 
the  vessel  freed  from  every  trace  of  mercury,  by  ignition,  before  it  is  charged  with  the 
tsnrtar-ash. 

Tartar  skilfully  treated  in  this  way  will  afford  3  per  cent,  of  potassium;  and  when  it 
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it  is  observed  to  send  forth  green  fumes,  it  has  commenced  the  production  of  the 
metal  Instead  of  the  construction  above  described,  the  following  form  of  apparatus 
may  be  employed. 

^fig-  1146.,  represents  the  iron  bottle,  charged  with  the  incinerated  tartar;  and  a 
is  a  fire-brick  support.  A  piece  of  fire-tile  should  also  be  placed  between  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle  and  the  back  wall  of  the  furnace,  to  keep  the  apparatus  steady  daring 
the  operation.  Whenever  the  moisture  is  expelled,  and  the  mass  faintly  ignited,  the 
tube  o  should  be  screwed  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  through  a  small  hole  left  for 


£25 


6 


■s? 


1147 


this  purpose  in  the  side  of  the  furnace.  That  tube  should  be  no  longer,  and  the  front 
wall  of  the  furnace  no  thicker,  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  As  soon  as  the 
reduction  is  indicated  by  the  emission  of  green  vapours,  the  receiver  must  be  adapted, 
d>  a,  d,  e,  shown  in  a  large  scale  in  JSg.  1147. 

This  is  a  condenser,  in  two  pieces,  made  of  thin  sheet  copper ;  v,  the  upper  part,  is  a 
rectangular  box,  open  at  bottom,  about  10  inches  high,  by  5  or  6  long  ana  2  wide ;  near 
to  the  side  a,  it  is  divided  inside  into  two  equal  compartments,  up  to  two-thirds  of  its 
height,  by  a  partition,  ft,  ft,  in  order  to  male  'the  vapours  that  issue  from  o  pursue  a 
downward  and  circuitous  path.  In  each  of  its  narrow  sides,  near  the  top,  a  short  tube 
is  soldered,  at  d  and  a ;  the  former  being  fitted  air-tight  into  the  end  of  the  nozzle  of 
the  retort^  while  the  latter  is  closed  with  a  cork  traversed  by  a  stiff  iron  probe  e,  which 
passes  through  a  small  hole  in  the  partition  ft,  ft,  under  c,  and  is  employed  to  keep  the 
tube  c,  clear,  by  its  drill-shaped  steel  point  In  one  of  the  broad  side's  of  the  box,  h, 
near  the  top,  a  bit  of  pipe  is  soldered  on  at  c,  for  receiving  the  end  of  a  bent  glass  tube 
of  safety,  which  dips  its  other  nnd  lower  end  into  a  glass  containing  naphtha,  s,  the 
bottom  copper  box,  with  naphtha,  which  receives  pretty  closely  the  upper  case,  n,  is  to 
be  immersed  in  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  containing  some  lumps  of  ice. 

The  chemical  action  by  which  potassa  is  reduced  in  this  process  seems  to  be 


what  complicated,  and  has  not  been  thoroughly  explained.  A  very  small  proportion 
of  pure  potassium  is  obtained ;  a  great  deal  ot  it  is  converted  into  a  black  infusible 
mass,  which  passes  over  with  the  metal,  and  is  very  apt  to  block  up  the  tube.  Should 
this  resist  clearing  out  with  the  probe,  the  fire  must  be  immediately  withdrawn  from 
the  furnace,  otherwise  the  apparatus  will  probably  burst  or  blow  up.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  any  moisture  getting  into  the  nozzle,  for  it  would  probably  produce 
a  violent  detonation. 

When  the  operation  has  proceeded  regularly,  accompanied  to  the  end  with  a  con- 
stant evolution  of  gas,  the  retort  becomes  nearly  empty,  or  contains  merely  a  little 
charcoal,  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  the  potassium  collects  in  the  naphtha  at  the 
bottom  of  -the  receiver  x,  in  the  form  of  globules  or  rounded  lumps,  of  greater  or 
less,  size,  and  of  a  leaden  hue.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  metal  escapes  with  the 
gas,  in  a  state  of  combination  not  well  understood.  This  gaseous  compound  burns 
with  a  white  or  reddish-white  flame,  and  deposits  potassa.  Several  ounces  of  potas- 
sium may  be  produced  in  this  way  at  one  operation ;  but*  as  thus  obtained,  it  always 
contains  some  combined  charcoal,  which  must  be  separated  by  distilling  it  in  an  iroa 
retort,  having  its  beak  plunged  in  noptha. 
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Pure  potassium,  m  procured  in  Sir  H.  Davy's  origins!  method,  by  acting  upon  fused 
potass*  under  a  film  of  naphtha,  with  the  negative  wire  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery, 
is  very  like  quicksilver.  It  is  semi-fluid  at  60°  Fahr.,  nearly  liquid  at  92°,  and 
entirely  so  at  120°.  At  50°  it  is  malleable,  and  has  the  lustre  of  polished  silver;  at 
12°  it  is  brittle,  with  a  crystalline  fracture ;  and  at  a  heat  approaching  to  redness,  it 
begins  to  boil,  is  volatilised,  and  converted  into  a  green-coloured  gas,  which  condenses 
into  globules  upon  the  surface  of  a  cold  body.  Its  specific  gravity  in  the  purest  state 
is  0*65  at  60°.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  very  vividly.  It  has 
a  stronger  affinity  for  oxygen  than  any  other  known  substance ;  and  is  hence  very  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  in  the  metallio  state.  At  a  high  temperature  it  reduoes  almost  every 
oxygenated  body.  When  thrown  upon  water,  it  kindles,  and  moves  about  violently 
upon  the  surface,  burning  with  a  red  flame,  till  it  be  consumed;  that  is  to  say, 
converted  into  potassa.  When  thrown  upon  a  cake  of  ice,  it  likewise  kindles,  and  burns 
a  hole  in  it  If  a  globule  of  it  be  laid  upon  wet  turmeric  paper,  it  takes  fire,  and  runs 
about*  marking  its  desultory  parts  with  red  lines.  The  flame  observed  in  these  eases 
is  owing  chiefly  to  hydrogen,  for  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  water  that  the  potassium 
burns. 

Potassa,  even  in  a  pretty  dilute  solution,  produces  a  precipitate  with  muriate  of 
platinum,  a  phenomenon  which  distinguishes  it  from  soda.  It  forms,  moreover,  with 
sulphuric  and  acetic  acids,  salts  which  crystallise  very  differently  from  the  sulphates 
and  acetates  of  soda. 

Potassium;  Ctaxtor  of  (Preparation  of).  Introduce  into  a  retort  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  ferro-eyanuret  of  jpotash,  and  1T  parts  of  sulphurio  acid,  previously  diluted 
with  1+  p**ts  of  water,  ana  allowed  to  cooL  Place  in  the  receiver  a  colourless  solution 
of  one  part  of  pure  hydrate  of  potash  in  8  or  4  parts  of  alcohol  containing  90  per 
cent  of  real  aloohoL  The  receiver  or  the  retort  should  be  tubulated  and  furnished 
with  a  safety  tube.  The  receiver  must  be  cooled  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  distilla- 
tion conducted  very  slowly,  in  consequence  of  the  great  heat  developed  in  the  receiver 
during  the  condensation.  As  soon  as  the  force  of  ebullition  in  the  retort  has  subsided, 
the  operation  should  be  stopped,  for  it  is  a  sign  that  the  greater  part  of  the  prussie  acid 
is  disengaged ;  and  if  the  distillation  be  continued,  water  will  be  carried  over  and  mixed 
with  the  liquor  in  the  receiver.  This  liquor  is  transformed  into  a  thick  mixture  of  pre- 
cipitated cyanuret  of  potassium,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  undeoomposed  potash. 
The  precipitate  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  freed  from  the  mother  water,  and  washed 
with  alcohol,  then  pressed  and  dried  on  the  same  filter.  Two  ounces  of  ferro-cyanuret 
of  potash,  treated  in  this  manner,  will  produce  6  grammes  of  cyanuret  of  potassium. 
This  proportion  is  a  little  under  the  calculation,  the  reason  being  (hat  the  prussie 
acid  is  not  entirely  disengaged  by  the  distillation,  and  that  the  alcohol  dissolves  about 
1  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  oyanuret  of  potassium.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  this  combination  equally  pure  by  any  other  method.  The  alcohol  may  be 
'  sed  by  distilling  it  from  some  metallio  salt*  such  as  calcined  green  vitriol. 
TATO  (Posts**  dt  Urn,  Fr. ;  Kartotl,  Germ.);  is  tho  well-known  root  of  the 
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Many  methods  have  at  different  times  been  tried  for  preserving  potatoes  in  an  un- 
changeable state,  and  always  ready  to  be  dressed  into  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  dish, 
but  none  with  such  success  as  the  plan  of  Mr.  Downes  Edwards,  for  which  he  obtained 
a  patent  in  August,  184a  The  potatoes,  being  first  clean  washed,  are  boiled  in  water 
or  steamed,  tflf  their  skins  begin  to  crack,  then  peeled,  freed  from  their  specks  and  eyes, 
and  placed  in  an  iron  cylinder,  tinned  inside,  and  perforated  with  many  holes  one-eighth 
of  as  inch  in  diameter.  The  potatoes  are  forced  through  these  by  the  pressure  of  a  piston. 
The  pulp  is  finally  dried  on  well-tinned  plates' of  copper,  moderately  heated  by  steam, 
into  a  granular  meaL  When  this  is  mixed  into  a  pulp  with  hot  water,  and  seasoned 
wiftk  null;  efo,  H  forms  a  very  agreeable  foo6V-4ike  fresh  msehed  potatoes.  [See  p.  462.] 

POTATO  SUGAR.  Several  years  ago  a  sample  of  sweet  mucilaginous  liquid  was 
sunt  to  me  for  analysis  by  the  lion,  the  Commissioners  of  Customs.  It  wss  part  of  a 
qusmtity  imported  in  casks  at  Hull  from  Rotterdam;  it  was  called  by  the  importers 
weytUbU  jmo*  I  found  it  to  be  imperfectly  saccharified  starch  or  feoula ;  and  on  my 
reporting  it  as  such,  it  was  admitted  at  a  moderate  rate  of  duty.  Some  months  after, 
I  received  a  sample  of  a  similar  liquid  from  the  importer  at  Hull,  with  a  request  that  I 
would  «""»»pf  it  chemically.  He  informed  me,  that  an  importation  just  made  by  him 
of  thirty  casks  of  it  had  been  detained  by  orders  of  the  Excise  till  the  sugar  duty  of 
twenty-five  shillings  per  ewt,  of  solid  matter  it  contained,  was  paid  upon  it  It  was 
of  specific  gravity  \-%A%  and  contained  80  per  cent  of  ill-saccharified  feoula. 

In  the  interval  between  the  first  importation  and  the  second,  an  Act  of  Parliament  had 
bean  obtained  for  placing  every  kind  of  sugar,  from  whatever  material  it  was  formed, 
usfider  the  previsions  of  the  beet-root  susar  bill  As  the  saceharometer  tables,  sub- 
"  to  the  levying  of  the  Excise  duties  under  this  Aot>  were  constructed  by  me  at 
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The  following  Table  exhibit*  several  good  analyses  of  the  potato :  — 


Sort. 

Fibrins. 

Starch. 

Ve*. 
albttm. 

Gam. 

Acids  %nd 
Salts. 

Water. 

AaalysL 

Bed  potatoes  - 

7-0 

16*0 

1-4 

4-1 

51 

75-0 

MnhoC 

Id.  germinated 

6'8 

15*2 

1-8 

8-7 

— 

78-0 

— 

Potato  sprouts     *  - 

2-8 

0-4 

0-4 

8-8 

— 

98-0 

— 

Kidney  potatoes     - 

8-8 

9-1 

0-8 

— 

— 

818 

—       *. 

Large  red  do.  - 

6-0 

12-9 

0«7 

— 

— 

78-0 

— 

Sweet        do.  - 
Potato  of  Pern 

8-2 
5-2 

151 
15-0 

0-8 
1-9 

""""" 

*"*** 

748 
78-0 

Lamped. 

1-9 

.  .           England  - 

6*8 

12-9 

1-1 

1-7 

77-5 

— 

Onion  potato  - 

Voigtland     - 

8-4 

18*7 

0-9 

1-7 

70-8 

— 

7*1 

15*4 

1-2 

2-0 

74-8 

— 

.  .  cultivated  in  the 

6«79 

18*8 

0-92 

8-8    |     1-4 

78*12 

Henry. 

environs  of  Paris 

the  request  of  the  president  of  the  board,  I  was  aware  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  syrup 
of  the  beet  root  was  deducted  as  a  waste  product,  because  beet  root  molasses  is  too 
crude  an  article  for  the  use  of  man.  Well  saccharified  starch  paste,  however,  consti- 
tutes a  syrup,  poor  indeed  in  sweetness  when  compared  with  cane  syrup  or  that  of  the 
beet  root ;  but  then  it  does  not  spontaneously  blacken  into  molasses  by  evaporation, 
as  solutions  of  ordinary  sugar  never  fail  to  do  when  they  are  concentrated  even  with 
great  care.  Hence  the  residuary  syrups  of  saccharified  fecula  may  be  all  worked  up 
into  a  tolerably  white  concrete  mass,  which,  being  pulverised,  is  used  by  greedy 
grocers  to  mix  with  their  dark  brown  bastard  sugars  to  improve  their  colour. 

It  is  not  many  years  that  sugar  has  been  in  this  country  manufactured  from  potato 
starch  to  anv  extent,  though  it  has  been  long  an  object  of  commercial  enterprise  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  where  the  large  coarse  potatoes  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  raw  material  must  be  very  cheap,  as  well  as  the  labour,  for  potato  nour 
or  starch,  for  conversion  into  sugar,  has  been  imported  from  the  continent  into  this 
country  in  large  quantities,  ana  sold  in  London  at  the  low  price  of  sixteen  shillings 
per  cwt 

The  process  usually  followed  by  the  potato  suffer  makers  is  to  mix  100  gallons  of 
boiling  water  with  every  112  lbs.  of  the  fecula,  and  2  lbs.  of  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid. 
This  mixture  is  boiled  about  12  hours  in  a  large  vat,  made  of  white  deal,  having  lead 
pipes  laid  along  its  bottom,  which  are  connected  with  a  high-pressure  steam  boiler. 
After  being  thus  saccharified,  the  acid  liquid  is  neutralized  with  chalk,  filtered,  and  then 
evaporated  to  the  density  of  about  1*800,  at  the  boiling  temperature,  or  exactly  1*342, 
when  cooled  to  60°.  When  syrup  of  this  density  is  left  in  repose  for  some  days,  it  con- 
cretes altogether  into'  crystalline  tufts,  and  forms  an  apparently  dry  solid,  of  specific 
gravity  1*89.  When  this  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  220°  it  fuses  into  a  liquid  nearly  as 
thin  as  water ;  on  cooling  to  150°  it  takes  the  consistence  of  honey,  ana  at  100°  Fahr. 
it  has  that  of  viscid  varnish.  It  must  be  left  a  considerable  time  at  rest  before  it  recovers 
its  pristine  state.  When  heated  to  270°  it  boils  briskly,  gives  off  one-tenth  of  its  weight 
of  water,  and  concretes  on  cooling  into  a  bright  yellow,  brittle,  but  deliquescent  mass, 
like  barley  sugar.  If  the  syrup  be  concentrated  to  a  much  greater  density  than  1  $40, 
as  to  1*862,  or  if  it  be  left  faintly  acidulous,  in  either  case  it  will  not  granulate,  but  will 
remain  either  a  viscid  magma,  or  become  a  concrete  mass,  which  may  indeed  be  pul- 
verized, though  it  is  so  deliquescent  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  adulteration  of  raw  sugar. 

The  Hull  juice  is  in  this  predicament,  and  is  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  hardly  ame- 
nable to  the  new  sugar  law,  as  it  cannot  by  any  means  be  worked  up  into  even  the 
resemblance  of  sugar.  Good  Muscovado  sugar  from  Jamaica  fuses  only  when  heated 
to  280°,  but  it  turns  immediately  dark-brown  from  the  disengagement  of  some  of  its 
carbon  at  that  temperature,  aud  becomes,  in  fact,  the  substance  called  caramtl  by  the 
French,  which  is  used  for  colouring  brandies,  white  wines,  and  liqueurs,  Thus  starch 
or  grape  sugar  is  well  distinguished  from  cane  sugar,  by  its  fusibility  at  a  moderate 
heat,  and  its  unalterability  at  a  pretty  high  heat  Its  sweetening  power  is  only  two- 
fifths  of  that  of  ordinary  sugar.  A  good  criterion  of  incompletely  formed  grape  sugar 
is  its  resisting  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  while  perfectly  saccharified  starch  or  cane 
sugar  is  readily  decomposed  by  it  If  to  a  strong  solution  of  imperfectly  saccharified 
grape  sugar  nearly  boiling  hot,  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  be  let  fall,  no  perceptible 
change  will  ensue ;  but  if  the  acid  be  dropped  into  solutions  of  either  of  the  other  two 
sugars,  black  carbonaceous  particles  will  make  their  appearance.  The  article  which  was 
Utely  detained  by  the  Excise  for  the  high  duties  at  Hull  is  not  affected  by  sulphurio 
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said,  m  are  solutions  of  cane  sugar,  and  of  the  well  made  potato  sugar  of  London ;  and 
for  this  reason  I  gave  my  opinion  in  favour  of  admitting  the  so-caffed  vegetable  juioe 
at  *  moderate  rate  of  duty. 

I  subjected  the  solid  matter;  obtained  by  evaporating  the  Hull  juioe  to  ultimate 
analysis,  by  peroxide  of  copper,  in  a  combustion  tube,  with  all  the  requisite  precautions ; 
and  obtained  in  one  experiment  87  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  in  another  88  per  cent, 
when  the  substance  haa  been  dried  in  an  air-bath  heated  to  275°.  The  difference  to 
100  is  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  Now,  this  is  the  consti- 
tution of  grape  sugar.  Cane  sugar  contains  about  5  per  oent  more  carbon,  whereby 
it  readily  evolves  this  black  element  by  the  action  of  heat  or  sulphurio  acid. 

An  ingenious  memoir,  by  Mr.  Trommer,  upon  the  distfoguishing  criteria  of  gum, 
dextrine,  grape  sugar,  and  cane  sugar,  has  been  published  in  the  8rd  volume  of  the 
AwhU*  ier  Casus**  und  Pharmacia.    I  have  repeated  bis  experiments,  and  find  them  to 

E've  correct  results,  when  modified  in  a  certain  way.  His  general  plan  is  to  expose  the 
rdrate  of  copper  to  the  actions  of  solutions  of  the  above  mentioned  vegetable  products. 
He  first  renders  the  solution  alkaline,  then  adds  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  it,  and 
either  heats  the  mixture,  or  leaves  it  for  some  time  in  the  col<L  By  pursuing  hia  direc- 
tions, I  encountered  contradictory  results ;  but  by  the  following  method,  I  have  secured 
uniform  suocess  in  applying  the  criteria,  and  have  even  arrived  at  a  method  of  deter- 
mining, by  a  direct  test*  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  diabetic  urine. 

I  dissolve  a  weighed  portion  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  measured  quantity  of  water, 
and  make  the  solution  faintly  alkaline,  as  tested  with  tunnerio  paper,  not  litmus,  by  the 
addition  of  potash  lye  in  the  cold,  for  if  the  mixture  be  hot,  a  portion  of  the  disengaged 
green  hydrate  of  copper  is  converted  into  black  oxide.  This  mixture  being  always 
sghated  before  applying  it,  forms  the  test  liquor.  If  a  few  drops  of  it  be  introduced 
into  s  solution  of  gum,  no  change  ensues  on  the  hydrate  of  copper,  even  at  a  boiling 
best,  which  shows  that  a  ruminate  of  copper  is  formed  which  resists  decomposition ;  but 
the  cupreous  mixture  without  the  gum,  is  rapidly  blackened  at  a  boiling  temperature. 
I  do  not  find  that  the  ffummate  is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  water,  as  Trommer  affirms. 
Starch  end  tragacanth  oomport  like  gum,  in  which  respect  I  agree  with  Trommer ; 
starch,  however,  possesses  already  a  perfect  criterion  in  iodine  water.  Mr.  Trommer 
ssys,  that  solution  of  dextrine  affords  a  deep  blue  coloured  liquid,  without  a  trace  of 
precipitate ;  and  that  when  his  mixture  is  heated  to  85°  CL  it  deposits  red  grains  of  pro- 
toxide of  copper,  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  I  think  these  phenomena  are  dependent*  in 
some  measure,  upon  the  degree  of  alkaline  excess  in  the  mixture.  I  find  that  solution 
of  dextrine  treated  in  my  way  hardly  changes  in  the  cold,  but  when  heated  slightly 
becomes  green,  and  by  brisk  boiling  an  olive  tint  is  produced;  it  thus  betrays  its  ten- 
dency of  transition  into  sugar.  Solution  of  cane  sugar,  similarly  treated,  undergoes  no 
ebange  in  the  oold  at  the  end  of  two  days;  and  even  very  little  change  of  colour,  even 
at  s  boiling  heart*  if  not  too  concentrated.  Cane  sugar,  treated  by  Trommer  in  his  way, 
beeomesofa  deep  blue ;  it  can  be  boiled  with  potash  in  excess  without  any  separation 
of  orange  red  oxide  of  copper. 

SUreh,  or  grape  sugar,  has  a  marvellous  power  of  reducing  the  green  hydrate  of  copper 
to  the  orange  oxide,  l>ut  I  find  it  will  not  act  upon  the  pure  blue  hydrate  even  when 
recently  precipitated ;  it  needs  the  addition  in  this  case  also  of  a  small  portion  of 
alkali;  but  ammonia  does  not  seem  to  serve  the  purpose,  for  on  using  the  ammonio- 
nlphate  of  copper  in  solution,  I  obtained  unsatisfactory  results  with  the  above  vegetable 
products.  The  black  oxide  of  copper  is  not  affected  by  being  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
starch  sugar.  M  If  solution  of  grape  sugar,"  says  Trommer,  "  and  potash  be  treated  with 
s  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  till  the  separated  hydrate  is  re-oissolved,  a  precipitate 
of  red  oxide  will  soon  take  place  at  common  temperature;  but  it  immediately  forms, 
if  the  mixture  is  heated.  A  liquid  containing  ^im  °*  gT*P*  •ogw,  even  1Tf}BII 
part,"  says  he,  "gives  a  perceptible  tinge  (orange)  if  the  light  is  let  fall  upon  it"  To 
obtain  such  a  minute  result  very  great  nicety  must  be  used  in  the  dose  of  alkali,  which 
I  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  hit  With  my  regulated  alkaline  mixture,  how- 
ever, I  never  fail  in  detecting  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  starch  sugar,  even  when 
mixed  with  Muscovado  sugar;  and  thus  an  excellent  method  is  afforded  of  detecting 
the  frauds  of  the  grocers, 

I  find  that  manna  deoxidises  the  green  hydrate  of  copper  slowly  when  heated,  but 
not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  grape  sugar,  which  reduces  it  rapidly  to  the  orange 


If  an  excess  of  the  hydrate  of  copper  test  be  used,  there  will  be  a  deposit  of  green 
hydrate  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 

To  apply  these  researches  to  the  sugar  of  diabetic  urine.  Tikis  should  first  be  boiled 
briskly  to 'decompose  the  urea  and  to  dissipate  its  elements  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  as 
well  as  to  concentrate  the  saccharine  matter,  whereby  the  test  becomes  more  efficacious. 
Then  add  to  the  boiling  urine,  in  a  few  drops  at  a  tune,  a  cupreous  mixture  containing 
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a  known  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  till  the  mixture  assumes  a  greenish  tint*  and 
continue  the  heat  till  the  colour  becomes  bright  orange.  Should  it  remain  green  H  is  a 
proof  that  more  hydrate  of  copper  has  been  introduced  than  is  equivalent  to  the  deoxi- 
Sizing  power  of  the  starch  sugar.  I  have  found  that  one  grain  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
solution,  supersaturated  very  slightly  with  potash,  is  decomposed  with  the  production  of 
orange  protoxide  by  about  three  grains  of  potato  sugar;  or  more  exactly  thirty  parts 
of  the  said  sulphate,  in  the  state  of  an  alkaline  hydrate  of  copper,  pass  altogether  into 
the  state  of  orange  oxide,  by  means  of  100  parts  of  granular  starch  sugar.  Thus,  for 
every  three  grains  of  sulphate  so  changed,  ten  grains  of  sugar  may  be  estimated  to 
exist  in  diabetic  urine. 

Acetate  of  copper  msv  be  used  in  the  above  experiments,  but  it  is  not  so  good  aa 
the  sulphate.    Ae  chloride  of  copper  does  not  answer. 

Specific  gravity  is  also  an  important  criterion  applied  to  sugar ;  that  of  the  cane  and 
beet  root  is  1*677,  not  1*6065  as  given  by  Berzelius  and  others;  that  of  starch  sugar,  in 
crystalline  tufts,  is  1*39,  or  perhaps  1*40,  as  it  varies  a  little  with  its  state  of  dryness, 
At  1  842,  syrup  of  the  cane  contains  seventy  per  cent  of  sugar;  at  the  same  density 
syrup  of  starch  sugar  contains  seventy-five  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  concrete  matter,  dried 
at  260°  (Fahr.X  and,  therefore,  freed  from  the  ten  per  cent  of  water  which  it  contains 
in  the  granular  state.  Thus  another  distinction  is  obtained  between  the  two  sugars  in 
the  relative  densities  of  their  solutions,  at  like  saccharine  contents,  per  cent 

POTTERY,  PORCELAIN.  (Eng.  and  Fr.?  Steingut,  PorztUan,  Germ.)  The 
French,  who  are  fond  of  giving  far-fetched  names  to  the  most  ordinary  things,  have 
dignified  the  art  of  pottery  with  the  title  of  ceramique,  from  the  Greek  noon  «cjMp*,  aa 
earthen  pot,  compounded  of  two  words  which  signify,  in  that  language,  frames*  day,  la 
reference  to  chemical  constitution,  there  are  only  two  genera  of  baked  stoneware.  The 
first  consists  of  a  fusible  earthy  mixture,  along  with  an  infusible,  which  when  combined 
are  susceptible  of  becoming  semi-vitrified  and  translucent  in  the  kiln.  This  constitutes 
porcelain  or  china-ware;  which  is  either  hard  and  genuine,  or  tender  and  spurious, 
according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  fusible  ingredient.  The  second  kind  con- 
sists of  an  infusible  mixture  of  earths,  which  is  refractory  in  the  kiln,  and  continues 
opaque.  This  is  pottery,  properly  so  called;  but  it  comprehends  several  sab- 
species,  which  graduate  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  shades  of  difference.  To 
this  head  belong  earthenware,  stoneware,  flintware,  fayence,  delftware,  iron-stone 
china,  &c. 

The  earliest  attempts  to  make  a  compact  stoneware,  with  a  painted  glaze,  seem  te 
have  originated  with  the  Arabians  in  Spain,  about  the  9th  century,  and  to  have  passed 
thence  into  Majorca,  in  which  island  they  were  carried  on  with  no  little  success.  In  the 
14th  century,  these  articles,  and  the  art  of  imitating  them,  were  highly  prized  by  the 
Italians,  under  the  name  of  Majolica,  and  porctlana,  from  the  Portuguese  word  for  a  cup, 
The  first  fabric  of  stoneware  possessed  by  them  was  erected  at  Fayenza,  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical state,  whence  the  French  term  fayenct  is  derived.  The  body  of  the  ware  was  usu- 
ally a  red  clay,  and  the  glaze  was  opaque,  being  formed  of  the  oxydes  of  lead  and  tin,  along 
with  potash  and  sand.  Bernhard  de  Pallissy,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  man- 
ufactured the  first  white  fayence,  at  Saintes,  in  France ;  and  not  long  afterwards  tht 
Dutch  produced  a  similar  article,  of  substantial  make,  under  the  name  of  delftware,  and 
delft  porcelain,  but  destitute  of  those  graceful  forms  and  paintings  for  which  the  ware  of 
Fayenza  was  distinguished.  Common  fayence  may  be,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  strong, 
well-burned,  but  rather  coarse-grained  kind  of  stoneware. 

It  was  in  the  17th  century  that  a  small  work  for  making  earthenware  of  a  coarse 
description,  coated  with  a  common  lead  glaze,  was  formed  at  Burslem,  in  Staffordshire, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  germ  of  the  vast  potteries  now  established  in  that 
county.  The  manufacture  was  improved  about  the  year  1690,  by  two  Dutchmen,  the 
brothers  Elers,  who  introduced  the  mode  of  glazing  ware  by  the  vapor  of  salt,  which  they 
threw  by  handfuls  at  a  certain .  period  among  the  ignited  goods  in  the  kiln.  But  these 
were  rude,  unscientific,  and  desultory  efforts.  It  is  to  the  late  Josiah  Wedgewood,  Ess. 
that  this  country  and  the  world  at  large  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  great  moders 
advancement  of  the  ceramic  art.  It  was  he  who  first  erected  magnificent  factories, 
where  every  resource  of  mechanical  and  comical  science  was  made  to  co-operate  with 
the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  statuary,  in  perfecting  this  valuable  department  of 
the  industry  of  nations.  So  sound  were  his  principles,  so  judicious  his  plans  of  procedure, 
and  so  ably  have  they  been  prosecuted  by  his  successors  in  Staffordshire,  that  a  popula- 
tion of  60,000  operatives  now  derives  a  comfortable  subsistence  within  a  district  formerly 
bleak  and  barren,  of  8  miles  long  by  6  broad,  which  contains  150  kilns,  and  is  i 
cantly  called  the  Potteries. 
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it   it  k    Inf.     In   the  factory  mounted  by  Mr.  Wcdgewood,  which  may  be  re 
i  a  ij;«  Lta   cloy  is  ctjt  to   pieces,  and  then   kneaded   into  a  pulp 

*r,  b>  ei  -lead  of  being  broken  down  with  jurkuxiLs,  nml  worked  with 

hand-;  .1   square  pit  ur  «mI<  iMnnk,  an   old   process,  called  blunging. 

is   wm  thrown   into  a  cast-iron   c\  Unlit,  20  inches   wideband   4  feet    1m 

t  vide  at  top,  and  0  feel  deep,  in  whose  axis  an  nprighl  shut*  revolves, 

nire*  as  radii  to  the  shaft.     The  knives  are  so  arranged,  that  their  flut  *ides 

plane  o(  line ;  so  that  by  the  revolution  of  the  shaft,  they  not  only  cut 

ir  way,  bat  Constantly  press  the  soft  contents  of  the  cylinder 

If   downwards,  on  the  principle  of  a  screw.    Another  set  of  knives 

I  motionie**  at  right  angles  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  project! 

<r.i|  shaft,  having  their  edges  looking  opposite  lo  Ihe  tine  of  motion  of 

ides.     Tim*  Ihe  two  sets  of  slicing  implements,  the  one  active,  and  the 

e  like  shears  in  cutting  Ihe  clay  into  small  pieces  while  the  active 

1 1  form ,  force  the  clay  in  its  comminuted  state  out  at  an  aperture  at 

linder  or  cone,  whence  it  is  conveyed  into  a  cylindrical  vat,  to  he 

ito  a  pap  with  water.     This  cylinder  is  tub-shaped,  being  about  4  limes  wider 

A  perpendicular  shaft  turns  also  in  the  axis  of  this  tat,  bra  ring  cross 

v  another,  of  which  ihe  vertical  set  on  each  side  is  connected  by  upright 

Table  arms  the  appearance  of  two  or  four  opposite  f.4  jare  padeflc- 

wii  h  the  shaft.     This  wooden  framework,  or  large  blunder,  as  it  is  called, 

the  water  and  clay  lumps,  so  as  to  beat  them  into  a  Sac  pap,  from 

mil  coarse  sandy  particles  separate,  and  subside  to  the  bottom.     When* 

mp  ha*  acquired  a  cream-cons istenced  uniformity,  it  is  run  off  through  a 

lk]  silk  sieves,  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  which  are  kept  in  continual 

backward*  and  forward  by  a  crank  mechanism  j  and  thus  all  the  grosser  par** 

Mel j  separated,  and  hindered  from  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  ware, 

if  set  aside  in  proper  cisterns,  and  dilated  with  water  to  a  .standard 

one  cannot  form  a  proper  materia!  for  stoneware,  on  account  of  ita  area! 

heal,  and   the  consequent  cracking  and   splitting  in  the  kiln  of  the 

1    i"  j  for  which   reason,  a  silicious  substance  incapable  of  contraction 

n   into  Ihe  body  of  pottery.      For  this   purpose,  ground  flinty  called   flint- 

•?  the  potters,  is  universally  preferred.    The  nodules  of  flint  extracted  from 

itfcffl   are  washed,  healed   redhot  in   a  kiln,  like  that  for  burning  lime, 

^ale   into  water,  by  which   treatment   tbey  lose  their  irnnsluccncy, 

ne  exceeding  brittle.     They  are  then  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  in  a  slumping. 

lai  10  thai  for  Maui  ping  ores ;  see  Mltaixurov.     The  pieces  of  flint  are  laid 

(Q*   cm 'in!:,  and   pass  through  its  meshes  whenever  they  are  reduced  by  the 

1  in  state  of  comminution.     This  granular  mailer  is  now  transferred  lo  the 

t,  which  consists  of  a  strong  cylindrical  wooden  tub,  bottomed  with  flat 

.  -  cftrrr,  or  horn  stone,  over  which  are  laid  lanre  flat  blocks  of  similar  chert, 

over  the  others  by  strong  iron  or  wooden  arms  projecting  from  an 

haft  made  to  revolve  in  the  axis  of  the  mill-tub.     Sometimes  the  active  blocks 

to  these  cross  arms,  and  thus  carried  round  over  the  passive  block*  at  the  hot- 

in,  figures  of  the  flint  and  feldspar  mill.     Into  this  eyl- 

«*»el  a  small  stream  of  water  constantly  trickles,  which  facilitates  the  grinding 

id  anion  of  the  stones,  and  works  Ihe  flint  powder  and  water  into  a  species  of 

ei  of  ihe  waler  Ihere  is  a  plug-hole  in  the  side  of  the  tub,  by  which 

■nf  rljjit  liquor  is  run  off  from  time  to  time,  to  be  passed  through  lawn  or 

■,  similar  to  In  te  used  for  the  clay  liqnorj  while  the  particles  that  remain  oa 

1  are  relumed  into  the  mil].     This  pap  is  also  reduced  lo  a  standard  density  by 

rith  water ;  whence  the  weight  of  dry  silicious  corth  present,  may  be  deduced 

measure  of  the  liquor. 

landau!  clay  and  flint  liquors  are  now  mixed  together,  m  such  proportion  by 

be  flint  powder  may  bear  to  the  dry  clay  the  ratio  of  one  to  five,  or  ocen- 

rording  to  the  richness  or  plasticity  of  the  clay  3  and  Ihe  liquors  are 

I  in  a  revolving  churn,  similar  to  that  employed  for  making  the  clay - 

0  ne jX  freed  from  its  excess  of  water,  by  evaporation  in  oblong  stone 

1  tp  k\?o*-  bottomed  with  firc-liles,  under  which  a  furnace  flue  runs.     The 

f  this  evaporating  trough  varies  from  2  lo  6  feet ;  its  length  from  20  to  50 ;  and 

inches,  or  more. 

af  the  water,  and  careful  agitation  of  the  pap,  a  uniform  doughy 

liieh,  being   taken  out   of  the  trough,  is  em   intn  cubical  laj 

n    Bffcpl,  oftd   left   in  a  damp  cellar  for  a  considerable  lime;  thai  is, 

je  manufactories.     Here  the  dnngh  suffers  disintegration,  prorwled 

m entali vc  action,  due  probably  to  some  vegetable  matter   in  the  water 

I  S  O 
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and  the  clay ;  for  it  becomes  black,  and  exhales  a  fetid  odor.  The  argillaceous  and  aOi- 
eious  particles  get  disintegrated  also  by  the  action  of  the  water,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
ware  made  with  old  paste  is  found  to  be  more  homogeneous,  finer  grained,  and  not  so  apt 
to  crack  or  to  get  disfigured  in  the  baking,  as  the  ware  made  with  newer  paste. 

But  this  chemical  comminution  must  be  aided  by  mechanical  operations;  the  first  of 
which  is  called  the  potter's  sloping  or  wedging.  It  consists  in  seizing  a  mass  of  clay  in 
the  hands,  and,  with  a  twist  of  both  at  once,  tearing  it  into  two  pieces,  or  cutting  it  with 
a  wire.  These  are  again  slapped  together  with  force,  but  in  a  different  direction  from  thai 
in  which  they  adhered  before,  and  then  dashed  down  on  a  board.  The  mass  is  once  more 
torn  or  cut  asunder  at  right  angles,  again  slapped  together,  and  so  worked  repeatedly  for 
20  or  30  times,  which  ensures  so  complete  an  incorporation  of  the  different  parts,  that  if 
the  mass  had  been  at  first  half  black  and  half  white  clay,  it  would  now  be  of  a  uniform 
gray  color.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  in  some  large  establishments  by  a  slicing  machine, 
like  that  used  for  cutting  down  the  clay  lumps  as  they  come  from  the  pit. 

In  the  axis  of  a  cast  iron  cylinder  or  cone,  an  upright  shaft  is  made  to  revolve,  from 
which  the  spiral-shaped  blades  extend,  with  their  edges  placed  in  the  direction  of  ro- 
tation. The  pieces  of  clay  subjected  to  the  action  of  these  knives  (with  the  reaction  of 
fixed  ones)  are  minced  to  small  morcels,  which  are  forced  pell-mell  by  the  screw-like 
pressure  into  an  opening  of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  or  cone,  from  which  a  horizontal 
pipe  about  6  inches  square  proceeds.  The  dough  is  made  to  issue  through  this  outlet, 
and  is  then  cut  into  lengths  of  about  12  inches.  These  clay  pillars  or  prisms  are  thrown 
back  into  the  cylinder,  and  subjected  to  the  same  operation  again  and  again,  till  the 
lumps  have  their  particles  perfectly  blended  together.  This  process  may  advantageously 
precede  their  being  set  aside  to  ripen  in  a  damp  cellar.  In  France  the  stoneware  dough 
is  not  worked  in  such  a  machine ;  but  after  being  beat  with  wooden  mallets,  a  practice 
common  also  in  England,  it  is  laid  down  on  a  clean  floor,  and  a  workman  is  set  to  tread 
upon  it  with  naked  feet  for  a  considerable  time,  walking  in  a  spiral  direction  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference,  and  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  In  Sweden, 
and  also  in  China  (to  judge  from  the  Chinese  paintings  which  represent  their  manner 
of  making  porcelain),  the  clay  is  trodden  to  a  uniform  mass  by  oxen.  It  is  afterwards,  in 
all  cases,  kneaded  like  baker's  dough,  by  folding  back  the  cake  upon  itself,  and  kneading 
it  out,  alternately. 

The  process  of  slapping  consists  in  cutting  through  a  large  mass  with  a  wire,  lifting  up 
either  half  in  both  hands,  and  casting  it  down  with  great  violence  on  the  other  \  and  this 
violent  treatment  of  the  day  is  repeated  till  every  appearance  of  air-bubbles  is  removed, 
for  the  smallest  remaining  vesicle  expanding  in  the  kiln*  would  be  apt  to  cause  blisters  or 
warts  upon  the  ware.  * 

Having  thus  detailed  the  preparation  of  the  stoneware  paste,  we  have  next  to  describe 
the  methods  of  forming  it  into  articles  of  various  forms. 

Throwing  is  performed  upon  a  tool  called  the  potter's  lathe.  (See  fig.,  ta/hL)  This 
consists  of  an  upright  iron  shaft,  about  the  height  of  a  common  table,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  fixed,  by  its  centre,  a  horizontal  disc  or  circular  piece  of  wood,  of  an  area  sufficiently 
great  for  the  largest  stoneware  vessel  to  stand  upon.  The  lower  end  of  the  snaft  is  point- 
ed, and  runs  in  a  conical  step,  and  its  collar,  a  little  below  the  top-board,  being  truly 
turned,  is  embraced  in  a  socket  attached  to  the  wooden  frame  of  the  lathe.  The  shaft  has 
a  pulley  fixed  upon  it,  with  grooves  for  3  speeds,  over  which  an  endless  band  passes  from 
a  fly-wheel,  by  whose  revolution  any  desired  rapidity  of  rotation  may  be  given  to  the  shaft 
and  its  top-board.  This  wheel,  when  small,  may  be  placed  alongside,  as  in  the  turner3* 
lathe,  and  then  it  is  driven  by  a  treadle  and  crank ;  or  when  of  larger  dimensions,  it  is 
turned  by  the  arms  of  a  laborer.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  wooden  plate  is  replaced  by 
a  large  thick  disc  of  Paris  plaster,  which  is  whirled  round  by  the  hand  of  the  potter, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  pulley  and  fly-wheel,  and  affords  sufficient  centrifugal 
power  for  fashioning  small  vessels.  The  mass  of  dough  to  be  thrown,  is  weighed  out 
or  gauged  by  an  experienced  hand.  The  thrower  dashes  down  the  lump  on  the 
centre  of  the  revolving  board,  and  dipping  his  bands  frequently  in  an  adjoining  tub  of 
water,  he  works  up  the  day  into  a  tall  irregular  cylinder,  and  then  down  into  a  cake, 
alternately,  till  he  has  secured  the  final  extrication  of  air-bubbles,  and  then  gives  the 
proper  form  to  the  vessel  under  a  less  speed  of  rotation,  regulating  its  dimensions  by 
wooden  pegs  and  gauges.  He  now  cuts  it  off  at  the  base  with  a  piece  of  fine  brass  wire, 
fastened  to  a  handle  at  either  end.  The  vessel  thus  rudely  fashioned  is  placed  in  a  si- 
tuation where  it  may  dry  gradually  to  a  proper  point.  At  a  certain  stage  of  the  drying, 
called  the  green  if  ate,  it  possesses  a  greater  tenacity  than  at  any  ot  net,  till  it  is  baked. 
It  is  then  taken  to  another  lathe,  called  the  turning  lathe,  where  it  is  attached  by  a  little 
moisture  to  the  vertical  face  of  a  wooden  chuck,  and  turned  nicely  into  its  proper  shape 
with  a  very  sharp  tool,  which  also  smooths  it  After  this  H  is  slightly  burnished  with  s 
smooth  steel  surface. 
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DnCRlYTTftif  "OF  TUB  YOTTB9LlS  XATOK. 

A,  >tg.  1148,  is  the  profile  of  Che  English  potter's  lathe,  fbr  blocking  ont  round 
wire;  c  is  the  table  or  tray  ;  a  is  the  head  of  the  lathe,  with  its  horizontal  disc ;  a,  b, 
n  the  upright  shaft  of  the  head;  d,  p alleys  with  several  grooves  of  different 
diameters,  fixed  npon  the  shaft,  for  receiving  the  driving-cord  or  band ;  k  is  a  bench 
upon  which  the  workman  sits  astride ;  e,  the  treadle  foot-board  j  /  is  a  ledge-board, 


for  catching  the  shavings  of  clay  which  fly  off  from  the  lathe ;  h  is.  an  instrument, 
with  a  slide-nnt  t,  for  measuring  the  objects  in  the  blocking  out;  c  is  the  fly* wheel 
with  its  winch-handle  r,  turned  by  an  assistant;  the  6ole-frame  is  secured  in  its  place 
by  the  heavy  stone  p  ;  /  is  the  oblong  guide-pulley,  having  also  several  grooves  for  con- 
verting the  vertical  movement  of  the  fly-wheel  into  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  head 
of  the  lathe. 

n  is  one  of  the  intermediate  forms  .given  by  the.  potter  to  the  ball. of  clay,  as  it  revolves 
upon  the  head  of  the  lathe. 

In  large  potteries,  the  whole  of  the  lathes,  both  for  throwing  and  turning,  are  put  in 
motion  by  a  steam-engine.  The  vertical  spindle  of  the  lathe  has  a  bevel  wheel  on  it, 
which  works  in  another  bevel  toothed .  wheel  fixed  to  a  horizontal  shaft.  ,  This  shaft  is 
provided  with  a  long  conical  wooden  drum,  from  which  a  strap  ascends  to  a  similar  co- 
nical drum  oil  the  main  lying  shaft.  The  apex  of  the  one  cone  corresponds  to  the  base 
of  the  other,  which  allows  the  strap  to  retain  the  same  degree  of  tension  (see  the  conical 
dram  apparatus  of  the  SUarine.prt*$)y  while  it  is  made  to  traverse  horizontally,  in  order 
to  vary  the  speed  of  the  lathe  at  pleasure.  -When  the  belt  is  at  the  base  of  the  driving- 
cane,  It  works  near  the  vertex  of  the  driven  one,  so  as  to  give  a  maximum  velocity  to  the 
lathe,  and  vies  vertd. 

Daring  the  throwing  of  any  article,  a  separate  mechanism  is  conducted  by  a  boy, 
which  makes  the  strap  move  parallel  to  itself  along  these  conical  drums,  and  nicely  re- 
gulates the  speed  of  the  lathe.  When  the  strap  runs  at  the 'middle  of  the  cones,  the 
velocity  of  each  shaft  is  equal.  By  this  elegant  contrivance  of  parallel  cones  reversed^ 
the  velocity  rises  gradually  to  its  maximum,  and  returns  to  its  minimum  or  slower  motion 
when  the  workman  is  about  finishing  the  article  thrown.  The  strap  is  then  transferred  to 
a  pair  of  loose  pulleys,  and  the  lathe  stops.  The  vessel  is  now  cut  off  at  the  base  with 
snail  wire;  is  dried,  turned  on  a  power  lathe,  and  polished  as  above  described. 

The  same  degree  of  dryness  which  admits  of  the  clay  being  turned' on  the  lathe,  also 
suits  for  fixing  on  the  handles  and  other  appendages  to  the  vessels;  ,1Jhe  parts  to  be 
attached^  being  previously  prepared,  are  joined  to  the  circular  work  by  means  of  a  thin  paste 
which  the  workmen  call  slip,  and  the  seams  are  then  smoothed  off  with  a  wet  sponge. 
They  are  now  taken  to  a  stove-room  heated  to  80°  or  9<P  F.,  and  fitted  up  wit*  a  great  many 
•helves.  When  they  are  folly  dried,  they  are  smoothed  over  with  a  small  brinole  of  hemp, 
if  the  articles  be  fine,  and  are  then  ready  for  the  kiln,  which  is  to  convert  the  tender  day 
iato  the  hard  bUeuU. 

A  great  variety  of  pottery  wares,  however,  cannot  be  fashioned  on  the  lathe,  as  they 
sure  not  of  a  circular  form.  These  are  made  by  two  different  methods,  the  one  called 
press  nors%  and  the  other  catting.  The  press-work  is  done  in. moulds  made  of  Paris 
plaster,  the  one  half  .of  the  pattern  being  formed  in  the  one  side  of  the  mould,  and  the 
other  half  in  the  other  side;  these  moulding-pieces  fit  accurately  together.  All  vessels 
of  an  oval  form,  and  such  as  have  fiat  sides,  ate  made  in  this  way.  Handles  of  tea- 
pot*,  and  fluted  soUd  rods  of  various  shapes,  are  formed  by  pressure  also ;  viz.,  by 
•qweezue;  the  dougn  contained  in  a  pump-barrel  through  different  shaped  orifices  at  its  bot- 
tom, by  working  a  sctaw  applied  te>the  nistoa-roa.  The  worm-shaped  dough,  as  it  issues, 
ia  eat  to  proper  lengths,  and  bent  into  the  desired  tbrm.  Tubes  may  be  also  made  on  the 
aaase  pressure  principle,  only  a  tubufar  opening  must  be  provided  in  the  bottom  plate  of 
tfce  ekyjbrcing  pump* 
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The  other  method  of  fashioning  earthenware  articles  is  called  catting,  and  is,  pernnpa, 
the  most  elegant  for  such  as  have  an  irregular  shape.  This  operation  consists  in  poor. 
ing  the  day,  in  the  state  of  pap  or  slip,  into  plaster  moulds,  which  are  kept  in  a 
desiccated  state.  These  moulds,  as  well  as  the  pressure  ones,  are  made  in  halves  which 
nicely  correspond  together.  The  slip  is  poured  in  till  the  cavity  is  quite  full,  and  is 
left  in  the  mould  for  a  certain  time,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  intended  thickness  at 
the  vessel.  The  absorbent  power  of  the  plaster  soon  abstracts  the  water,  and  makes  the 
coat  of  day  in  contact  with  it  quite  doughy  and  stiff,  so  that  the  part  still  liquid  being 
poured  out,  a  hollow  shape  remains,  which  when  removed  from  the  mould  constitutes 
the  half  of  the  vessel,  bearing  externally  the  exact  impress  of  the  mould.  The  thickness 
of  the  day  varies  with  the  time  that  the  paste  has  stood  upon  the  plaster.  These  east 
articles  are  dried  to  the  green  state,  like  the  preceding,  and  then  joined  accurately  with 
dip.  Imitations  of  flowers  and  foliage  are  elegantly  executed  in  this  way.  This 
operation,  which  is  called  /umuking,  requires  very  delicate  and  dexterous  manipu- 
lation. 

The  saggers  for  the  unglazed  colored  stoneware  should  be  covered  inside  with  a 
glase  composed  of  12  parts  of  common  salt  and  30  of  potash,  or  6  parts  of  potash  and 
14  of  salt  j  which  may  be  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  common  enamel  for  the  glased 
pottery  saggers.  The  bottom  of  each  sagger  has  some  bits  of  flints  sprinkled  upon  it, 
which  become  so  adherent  after  the  first  firing  as  to  form  a  multitude  of  little  promi- 
nences for  setting  the  ware  upon,  when  this  does  not  consist  of  plates.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  glase  kiln  to  make  the  saggers  during  the  intervals 
of  their  work;  or,  if  there  be  a  relay  of  hands,  the  man  who  is  not  firing  makes  the 
saggers. 

The  English  kilns  differ  from  those  of  France  and  Germany,  in  their  construction,  in  the 
nature  of  their  fuel,  and  in  the  high  temperature  required  to  produce  a  surface  sufficiently 
hard  for  a  perfectly  fine  glaze. 

When  the  ware  is  sufficiently  dry,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  a  kiln,  the  next 
process  is  placing  the  various  article*  in  the  baked  fire-clay  vessels,  which  may  be  either 
of  a  cylindrical  or  oval  shape  j  called  gaxtttu,  Ft.  j  fcanstia,  Germ.  These  are  from  6 
to  8  inches  deep,  and  from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  When  packed  full  of  the  dry 
ware^  they  are  piled  over  each  other  in  the  kiln.  The  bottom  of  the  upper  sagger  forms 
the  lid  of  its  fellow  below  g  and  the  junction  of  the  two  is  luted  with  a  ring  of  soft  day 
applied  between  them.  These  dishes  protect  the  ware  from  being  suddenly  and  unequally 
heated,  and  from  being  soiled  by  the  smoke  and  vapors  of  the  fueL  Each  pile  of  saggers 
is  called  a  fcang. 

roTTxay  kiln  of  STArronDSHins* 

Fig$.  1149,60,  61,  62,  68,  represent  the  kiln  for  baking  the  biscuit,  and  also  for  run- 
ning the  glaze,  in  the  English  potteries. 


1160 


'fill       I      %i* 
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a,  m,  Jiff.  U4t,  1160,'U6L  are  the  fumaees  which  beet  the  kiln ;  of  which  A,  in  fig. 
lU»are  the  upper  mouths,  and*' the  fewer;  the  former  being  cloned  more  or  less  by  the 
fire-tile  *,  shown  in/r.  1168. 

/•one  fireplace;  for  the  maimer  of  distributing  the  ftml  in  it,  see  jig.  1158. 

Mfrjif*.  1148  and  1188  are  the  horisontal  and  vertical  floet  and  chimneys  for  con* 
decline;  the  flame  aad  smoke.  1  is  the  laboratory,  or  body  of  the  kiln  j  having  its  floor 
k  atopies;  slightly  downwards  from  the  centre  to  the  circvmference.  x,  y,  is  the  slit  of 
the  horisontal  register,  leading  to  the  chimney  flne  y  of  the  furnace,  being  the  first  regn 
Intor*  *, a,  is  the  vertical  register  conduit,  leading  to  the  furnace  or  month  /,  beinir  the 
sensed  regulators  v  is  the  register  slit  above  the  furnace,  and  its  Tertical  flne  leading 
mto  the  body  of  the  kiln ;  •,  c,  slit  lbs  regulating  flne  at  the  shoulder  of  the  kiln ;  is 
an  arch  which  supports  the  walls  of  the  kiln,  when  the  furnace  is  under  repair)  c,  c, 
are  small  fines  in  the  vault  *  of  the  laboratory.  A,  jig.  1160,  is  the  central  fine,  called 
asanffli,  of  the  laboratory. 

t,t,  is  the  conical  tower  or  femeO,  strengthened  with  a  series  of  iron  hoops,  o*  is  the 
great  chimney  or  hmttU  of  the  tower)  p  is  the  door  of  the  laboratory,  bound  inside  with 
a*  iron  frame. 

115*  a,  is  the  complete  kiln  and  taoeft,  with  all  its  eppurte- 


Btfig.  1160,  is  the  plan  at  the  level  d,  J,  of  the  floor,  to 
show  the  arrangement  nnd  distribution  ef  all  the  horisontal 
flues,  both  circular  and  radiating. 

c,  jlr.  1 161  is  a  plan  at  the  level  t,  e,  of  the  upper  mouths  ft, 
of  the  furnaces,  to  show  the  disposition  of  the  fireplaces  of  the 
vertical  flues,  and  of  the  horisontal  registers,  or  peep-holes, 

d,  Jig.  1161  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  top  of  the  vault  or 
dome  t,  to  show  the  disposition  of  the  vent-holes  c,  c. 

b,  Jig.  1162  is  a  detailed  pmo  at  the  level  e,  e,  of  one  fur- 
nace and  its  dependencies. 

*,  Jig.  1 1 68  is  a  transverse  section,  in  detail,  of  one  furnace 
and  its  dependencies. 

The  same  letters  in  all  the  figures  indicate  the  same  ob- 
jects. 

Charging  of  the  kiln.— The  saggers  are  piled  np  first  in  the 
space  between  each  of  the  upright  furnaces,  till  they  rise  to 
the  top  of  the  flues.  These  contain  the  smaller  articles. 
Above  this  level,  large  fire  tiles  are  mid,  for  supporting  other  saggers,  filled  with  teacups, 
sasnr-besins,  ftc.  In  the  bottom  part  of  the  pile,  within  the  preceding,  the  same  sorts  of 
articles  are  put ;  but  in  the  upper  part  all  such  articles  are  placed  as  require  a  high  heat 
Four  piles  of  small  saggers,  with  a  middle  one  10  inches  in  height,  complete  the  charge. 
As  there  are  6  piles  between  each  furnace,  and  as  the  biscuit  kiln  has  8  furnaces,  a  charge 
eaoaeoaently  amounts  to  48  or  60  snag*,  each  composed  of  from  18  to  19  saggers.  The 
tnefinatioa  of  the  bungs  ought  always  to  follow  the  form  of  the  kiln,  and  should  therefore 
tend  towards  the  centre,  lest  the  strong  draught  of  the  furnaces  should  make  the  saggers 
mil  against  the  walls  of  the  kiln,  an  accident  apt  to  happen  were  these  piles  perpendicular. 
The  mat  aatcet  of  each  bung  is  covered  with  an  unbaked  one,  three  inches  deep,  in  place 
of  a  round  lid.  The  watehes  are  small  cups,  of  the  same  biscuit  as  the  charge,  placed  hi 
saggers,  four  in  number,  above  the  level  of  the  flue-tops.  They  are  taken  hastily  out  of 
the  naggers,  lest  they  should  get  smoked,  and  are  thrown  into  cold  water. 

When  the  charging;  is  completed,  the  firing  is  commenced,  with  coal  of  the  best  quality. 
The  management  Of  the  furnace  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the  success  of  the 
process.  Ho  greater  heat  should  be  employed  for  Some  time  than  may  be  necessary  to 
asreiaainate  the  particles  which  enter  into  the.  composition  of  the  paste,  by  evaporating  all 
the  traaaktity ;  and  the  heat  should  never  be  raised  so  high  as  to  endanger  the  fusion  of 
the  wmre,  which  would  make  it  very  brittle. 

Whenever  the  mouth  or  door  of  the  kfln  is  built  up,  a  child  prepares  several  fires  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Aotasff,  while  a  laborer  transports  in  a  wheelbarrow  a  supply  of 
coals,  and  introduces  into  each  furnace  a  number  of  lumps.  These  lumps  divide  the  fur- 
nace into  two  parts ;  those  for  the  upper  flues  being  placed  above,  and  those  for  the  ground 
fine*  below,  which  must  be  kept  unobstructed. 

The  fire-mouths  being  charged,  they  are  kindled  to  begin  the  baking,  the  regulator 
file  xs  Jig*  1158,  being  now  opened ;  an  hour  afterwards  the  bricks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace  are  stopped  up.  The  fire  is  usually  kindled  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
prueiewtely  increased  tin  10,  when  it  begins  to  gain  force,  and  the  flame  rises  half-way  up 
the  chimney.  The  second  charge  is  put  in  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces  are 
them  covered  with  tiles ;  by  which  time  the  flame  issues  through  the  vent  of  the  tower.  An 
•  afterwards  a  fresh  charge  is  made ;  the  tiles  s,  which  cover  the  furnaces,  are  slipped 
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back  ;  the  cinders  are  drawn  to  the  front,  end  replt  ted  with  standi  coal    About  half 
put  II  o'clock  the  kite-man  examines  his  furnaces,  to  see  thai  their  draught  is  pee- 

Serly  regulated.  An  hour  afterwards  a  new  charge  of  coal  is  applied ;  a  practice  repeated 
ourly  till  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  this  moment  betakes  out  his  first  wUtk,  to 
we  how  the  baking  goes  on.  It  should  be  at  a  very  pale-red  heat;  but  the  watch*  of  7 
o'clock  should  be  a  deeper  red.  He  removes  the  tiles  from  those  furnaces  which  appear  to 
have  been  burning  too  strongly,  or  whose  flame  issues  by  the  orifices  made  in  the  shoulder 
of  the  kiln;  and  puts  tiles  upon  those  which  are  not  hot  enough.  The  flames  glide 
along  briskly  in  a  regular  manner.  At  this  period  he  draws  out  the  watches  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  compares  them  with  those  reserved  from  a  previous  standard 
kiln :  and  if  he  observes  a  similarity  of  appearance,  he  allows  the  furnaces  to  barn  a 
little  longer ;  then  opens  the  mouths  carefully  and  by  slow  degrees ;  so  as  to  lower  the 
heat,  and  finish  the  round. 

The  baking  usually  lasts  from  40  to  42  hours ;  in  which  time  the  biscuit  kirn  may  con- 
sume 14  tons  of  coals ;  of  which  four  are  put  in  the  first  day,  seven  the  next  day  and  fol- 
lowing night,  and  the  four  last  give  the  strong  finishing  heat. 

Emptying  tht  kiln. — The  kiln  is  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.  On  taking  the  ware 
out  of  the  saggers,  the  biscuit  is  not  subjected  to  friction,  as  in  the  foreign  puUeries, 
because  it  is  smooth  enough ;  but  is  immediately  transported  to  the  place  where  it  is  to 
be  dipped  in  the  glace  or  enamel  tub.  A  child  makes  the  pieces  ring,  by  striking  with  the 
handle  of  the  brush,  as  he  dusts  them,  and  then  immerses  them  into  the  glaze  cream  ; 
from  which  tub  they  are  taken  out  by  the  enameller,  and  shaken  in  the  air.  The  tub 
usually  contains  no  more  than  4  or  5  inches  depth  of  the  glaze,  to  enable  the  workman 
to  pick  out  the  articles  more  readily,  and  to  lay  them  upon  a  board,  whence  they  are 
taken  by  a  child  to  the  glaze  kiln. 

Glazing, — A  good  enamel  is  an  essential  element  of  fine  stoneware ;  it  should  experi- 
ence the  same  dilatation  and  contraction  by  heat  and  cold  as  the  biscuit  which  it  covers. 
The  English  enamels  contain  nothing  prejudicial  to  health,  as  many  of  the  foreign  glazes 
do ;  no  more  lead  being  added  to  the  former  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  convert  the 
silicious  and  aluminous  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed  into  a  perfectly  neutral  glass. 

Three  kinds  of  glazes  are  used  in  Staffordshire  ;  one  for  the  common  pipe-day  or 
cream-colored  waref  another  for  the  finer  pipe-clay  ware  to  receive  impressions, 
called  printing  body;  a  third  for  the  ware  which  is  to  be  ornamented  by  painting  with  the 
pencil. 

The  glaze  of  the  first  or  common  ware  is  composed  of  53  parts  of  white  lead,  16  of 
Cornish  stone,  36  of  ground  flints,  and  4  of  flint  glass  ;  or  of  40  of  white  lead,  36  of  Cor- 
nish stone,  12  of  flints,  and  4  of  flint  or  crystal  glass.  These  compositions  arc  not  fritted; 
but  are  employed  after  being  simply  triturated  with  water  into  a  thin  paste. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  glaze  intended  to  cover  all  kinds  of  figures 
printed  in  metallic  colors;  26  parts  of  white  feldspar  are  fritted  with  6  parts  of  soda,  2  of 
nitre,  and  1  of  borax ;  to  20  pounds  of  this  frit,  26  parts  of  feldspar,  20  of  white  lead,  6 
of  ground  flints,  4  uf  chalk,  1  of  oxyde  of  tin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxyde  of  cobalt,  to 
take  off  the  brown  cast,  and  give  a  faint  azure  tint,  are  added. 

The  following  recipe  may  also  be  used.  Frit  together  20  parts  of  flint  glass,  6  of  flints, 
2  of  nitre,  and  1  of  borax;  add  to  12  parts  of  that  frit,  40  parts  of  white  lead,  36  of  feid 
spar,  8  of  flints,  and  6  of  flint  glass;  then  grind  the  whole  together  into  a  uniform  cream- 
eonsistenced  paste. 

As  to  the  stoneware  which  is  to  be  painted,,  it  is  covered  with  a  glaze  composed  of  13 
parts  of  the  printing-color  frit,  to  which  are  added  50  parts  of  red  lead,  40  of  white  lead; 
and  12  of  flint;  the  whole  having  been  ground  together., 

The  above  compositions  produce  a  very  hard  glaze,  which  cannot  be  scratched  by  the 
knife,  is  not  acted  upon  by  vegetable  acids,  and  does  no  injury  to  potable  or  edible  arti- 
cles kept  in  the  vessels  covered  with  it.  It  preserves  for  an  indefinite  time  the  glassy 
lustre,  and  is  not  subject  to  crack  and  exfoliate,  like  most  of  the  Continental  stoneware 
made  from  common  pipe-clay. 

In  order  that  the  saggers  in  which  the  articles  are  baked,  after  receiving  the  glaze,  may 
not  absorb  some  of  the  vitrifying  matter,  they  are  themselves  coated,  as  above  mentioned! 
with  a  glaze  composed  of  13  parts  of  common  salt,  and  30  parts  of  potash,  simply  dissolved 
in  water,  and  brushed  over  them. 

Glaze  kiln. — This  is  usually  smaller  than  the  biscuit  kiln,  and  contains  no  more  than 
10  or  45  bungs  or  columns,  each  composed  of  16  or  17  saggers.  Those  of  the  first  bung 
rest  upon  round  tiles,  and  are  well  luted  together  with  a  finely  ground  fire-clay  of  only 
moderate  cohesion ;  those  of  the  second  bung  are  supported  by  an  additional  tile.  The 
lower  saggers  contain  the  cream-colored  articles,  in  which  the  glaze  is  softer  than  that 
which  covers  the  blae  printed  ware ;  this  being  always  placed  in  the  intervals  between 
the  furnaces,  and  in  the  uppermost  saggers  of  the  columns.  The  bottom  of  the  kiln. 
Where  the  glazed  ware  U  not  baked,  is  occupied  by  printed  biscuit  ware* 
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Pynmeirie  balls  of  red  day,  coaled  with  a  very  fusible  lead  enamel,  are  employed  m 
the  English  potteries  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  glaze  kilos.  This  enamel  is  so 
rich,  and  the  clay  npon  which  it  is  spread  is  so  fine-grained  and  compact,  that  even  when 
exposed  for  three  hoars  to  the  briskest  flame,  it  does  not  lose  its  lustre.  Hie  color  of 
the  clay  alone  changes,  whereby  the  workman  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  heat 
within  the  kiln.  At  first  the  balls  have  a  pale  red  appearance ;  bat  they  become  browner 
with  the  increase  of  the  temperature.  The  balls,  when  of  a  slightly  dark-red  color,  indi- 
cate the  degree  of  baking  for  the  hard  glaze  of  pipe-day  wore ;  but  if  they  become  dark 
brown,  the  glaze  will  be  much  too  hard,  being  that  suited  for  iromttm*  ware ;  lastly,  when 
they  acquire  an  almost  black  hue,  they  show  a  degree  of  heat  suited  to  the  formation  of 
a  tjase  upon  porcelain. 

The  gktxitr  provides  himself  at  each  round  with  a  stock  of  these  ball  watihu,  reserved 
from  the  preceding  baking,  to  serve  as  objects  of  comparison  j  and  he  never  slackens  the 
firing  till  he  has  obtained  the  same  depth  of  shade,  or  even  somewhat  more ;  for  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  more  rounds  a  glaze  kiln  has  made,  the  browner  the  balk 
are  apt  to  become.  A  new  kiln  bakes  a  round  of  enamel-ware  sooner  than  an  old  one ; 
as  also  with  less  fuel,  and  at  a  lower  temperature.  The  watch-balls  of  these  first  rounds 
have  generally  not  so  deep  a  color  as  if  they  were  tried  in  a  furnace  three  or  four 
months  old.  After  this  period,  cracks  begin  to  appear  in  the  furnaces ;  tht  horizontal 
fines  get  partially  obstructed,  the  joinings  of  the  brickwork  become  loose  j  in  conse- 
qvenee  of  which  there  is  a  loss  of  heat  and  waste  of  fud ;  the  baking  of  the  glaze  takes 
a  longer  time,  and  the  pyrometric  balls  assume  a  different  shade  from  what  they  had  on 
being  taken  out  of  the  new  kiln,  so  that  the  first  watches  are  of  no  comparable  use  after 
two  months.  The  baking  of  enamel  is  commenced  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  heat 
is  progressively  increased ;  when  it  reaches  the  mdting  point  of  the  glaze,  it  must  be 
maintained  steadily,  and  the  furnace  mouths  be  carefully  looked  after,  lest  the  heat 
should  be  suffered  to  fall.  The  firing  is  continued  14  hours,  and  then  gradually 
lowered  by  slight  additions  of  fud ;  after  which  the  kiln  is  allowed  from  5  to  6  hoars  to 


M*JUs. — The  paintings  and  the   printed  figures  applied  to  the  glaze  of  stone- 
ware and  porcelain  are  baked  in  muffles 
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of  a  peculiar  form.  Fig.  1164.  is  a  lateral 
elevation  of  one  of  these  muffles ;  fig,  1156 
is  a  front  view.  The  same  letters  denote 
the  same  parts  in  the  two  figures. 

a  is  the  furnace  $  6,  the  oblong  muffle, 
made  of  fire-clay,  surmounted  with  a  dome 
pierced  with  three  apertures  k,  fc,  A,  for  the 
escape  of  the  vaporous  matters  of  the  col- 
ors and  volatile  oils  with  which  they  are 
ground  up  $  c  is  the  chimney ;  d,  a*,  feed- 
holes,  by  which  the  fuel  is  introduced ;  «, 
the  fire-grate ;  /,  the  ash-pit  j  channels  are 
left  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  to  facili- 
tate me  passage  of  the  flame  beneath  the  muffle ;  g  is  a  lateral  hde,  which  makes  a 
enunmasrfeation  across  the  furnace  in  the  muffle,  enabling  the  kiln  man  to  ascertain  what 

j  within ;  Jt,  fc,  are  the  lateral  chinks  for  observing  the  progress  of  the  firing  at 

?;  J,  is  an  opening  tiyoped  out  in  the  front  of  the  chimney  to  modify  its  draught. 

The  ankles  which  are  printed  or  painted  npon  the  glaze  are  placed  in  the  muffle 
without  saggers,  upon  tripods,  or  moveable  supports  furniahed  with  feet.  The  muffle 
eemng  charged,  it*  mouth  is  closed  with  a  fire-tile  well  luted  round  its  edges,  The  fud 
is  then  kindled  in  the  fire-places  d,  d,  and  the  door  of  the  furnace  is  dosed  with  bricks, 
sb  which  a  small  opening  is  left  for  taking  out  samples,  and  for  ezamining  the  interior  of 
tfeenraflt.  These  sample  or  trial  pieces,  attached  to  a  strong  iron  wire,  show  the  progress 
of*  the  baking  operation.  The  front  of  the  fireplaces  is  covered  with  a  sheet-iron  plate, 
wane*  sheas  to  one  side,  and  may  be  shut  whenever  the  kiln  is  charged.  Soon  after  the 
sure  is  lighted,  the  flame,  which  communicates  laterally  from  one  furnace  to  another,  en 
▼elopes  the  muffle  on  all  sides,  and  thence  rises  up  the  chimney. 

JVtatfag  0/  ttoaewore.— The  printing  under  the  stoneware  glaze  is  generally  per- 
formed  by  means  of  cobalt,  and  has  different  shades  of  blue  according  to  the  quantity 
of  coaxing  matter  employed.  After  having  subjected  this  oxyde  to  the  processes  requi- 
site for  its  purtfeation,  it  is  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  ground  flints  and  sulphate 
of  baryta,  proportioned  to  the  dilution  of  the  shade.  The* e  materials  are  fritted  ana 
ground;  but  Vtbre  f»»ey  nre  »-«eu,  they  »«o»t  *e  i"i*ed  with  a  flu*  c^mcL'sp  of  equal 
tavif  by  weignt  of  flint  glass  and  ground  flints,  whicn  serves  to  fix  the  color  upon  the  Ms- 
caus,sothatthe  immersion  in  the  glaze  liquor  may  not  displace  the  lines  printed  on,  as 
shun  to  aid  in  fluxing  the  cobalt 
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The  following  are  the  processes  usually  practised  in  Staffordshire  for  printing  under 
the  glaze. 

The  cobalt,  or  whatever  color  is  employed,  should  be  ground  upon  n  porphyry  slab, 
with  a  varnish  prepared  as  follows : — A  pint  of  linseed  oil  is  to  be  boiled  to  the  consist- 
ence of  thick  honey,  along  with  4  ounces  of  rosin,  half  a  pound  of  tar,  and  half  a  pint  of 
oil  of  amber.  This  is  very  tenacious,  and  can  be  used  only  when  liquefied  by  heat ;  which 
the  printer  effects  by  spreading  it  upon  a  hot  cast-iron  plate. 

The  printing  plates  are  made  of  copper,  engraved  with  pretty  deep  lines  in  the  eommoa 
way.  The  printer,  with  n  leather  muller,  spreads  upon  the  engraved  plate,  previously 
heated,  his  color,  mixed  up  with  the  above  oil  varnish,  and  removes  what  is  snperflaoas 
with  a  pallet  knife ;  then  cleans  the  plate  with  a  dossil  filled  with  bran,  tapping  and  wiping 
as  if  he  were  removing  dust  from  it.  This  operation  being  finished,  he  takes  the  paper 
intended  to  receive  the  impression,  soaks  it  with  soap-water,  and  lays  it  moist  npoa 
the  copper-plate.  The  soap  makes  the  paper  part  more  readily  frotp  the  copper,  and  the 
thick  ink  part  more  readily  from  the  biscuit.  The  copper-plate  is  now  passed  through  the 
engraver's  cylinder  press,  the  proof  leaf  is  lifted  off  and  handed  to  the  women,  who  cot  it 
into  detached  pieces,  which  they  apply  to  the  surface  of  the  biscuit.  The  paper  best  fitted 
for  this  purpose  is  made  entirely  of  linen  rags ;  it  is  very  thin,  of  a  yellow  color,  and 
unsized,  like  tissue  blotting-paper. 

The  stoneware  biscuit  never  receives  any  preparation  before  being  imprinted,  the  oil 
of  the  color  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fix  the  figures  firmly.  The  printed  paper  if 
pressed  and  rubbed  on  with  a  roll  of  flannel,  about  an  inch  and  n  half  in  diameter,  and  12 
or  15  inches  long,  bound  round  with  twine,  like  a  roll  of  tobacco.  This  is  used  as  s 
burnisher,  one  end  of  it  being  rested  against  the  shoulder,  and  the  other  end  being  nibbed 
upon  the  paper  \  by  which  means  it  transfers  all  the  engraved  traces  to  the  biscuit  The 
piece  of  biscuit  is  laid  aside  for  a  little,  in  order  that  the  color  may  take  fast  hold ;  it  if 
then  plunged  into  water,  and  the  paper  is  washed  away  with  a  sponge. 

When  the  paper  is  detached,  the  piece  of  ware  is  dipped  into  a  caustic  alkaline  ley  to 
saponify  the  oil,  after  which  it  is  immersed  in  the  glaze  liquor,  with  which  the  printed 
figures  readily  adhere.  This  process,  which  is  easy  to  execute,  and  very  economical,  is 
much  preferable  to  the  old  plan  of  passing  the  biscuit  into  the  muffle  after  it  had  bees 
printed,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  and  volatilizing  the  oils.  When  the  paper  impresses 
is  applied  to  pieces  of  porcelain,  they  are  heated  before  being  dipped  in  the  water,  be- 
sause,  being  already  semi- vitrified,  the  paper  sticks  more  closely  to  them  than  to  the  bis- 
cuit, and  can  be  removed  only  by  a  hard  brush.  * 

The  impression  above  the  glaze  is  done  by  quite  a  different  process,  which  dispense? 
with  the  use  of  the  press.  A  quantity  of  fine  clean  glue  is  melted  and  poured  hot  upon 
a  large  flat  dish,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  the  consist- 
ence of  jelly.  When  cold  it  is  divided  into  cakes  of  the  size  of  the  copper-plates  it  is  in- 
tended to  cover. 

The  operative  (a  woman)  rubs  the  engraved  copper-plate  gently  over  with  Unseed  oil 
boiled  thick,  immediately  after  which  she  applies  the  cake  of  glue,  which  she  presses  down 
with  a  silk  dossil  filled  with  bran.  The  cake  licks  up  all  the  oil  out  of.  the  engraved  lines; 
k  is  then  cautiously  lifted  off,  and  transferred  to  the  surface  of  the  glazed  wars  wWdi 
k  is  intended  to  print.  The  glue  cake  being  removed,  the  enamel  surface  most  be  robbed 
with  a  little  cotton,  whereby  the  metallic  colors  are  attached  only  on  the  lines  charged 
with  oil :  the  piece  is  then  heated  under  the  muffle.  The  same  cake  of  glue  may  serve 
fbr  several  impressions. 

Ornaments  and  coloring, — Common  stoneware  is  colored  by  means  of  two  kinds  of 
apparatus ;  the  one  called  the  blowing-pot,  the  other  the  worming-pot.    The  ornasMSls 
made  in  relief  in  France,  are  made  hollow  (intaglio)  in  England,  by  means  of  a  meeM 
engraved  in  relief,  which  is  passed  over  the  article.    The  impression  which  it  produces 
is  filled  with  a  thick  clay  paste,  which  the  workman  throws  on  with  the  Mowine-pot. 
This  is  a  vessel  like  a  tea-pot,  having  a  spout,  but  it  is  hermetically  sealed  at  top  with  s 
clay  plug,  after  being  filled  with  the  pasty  liquor.    The  workman,  by  blowing  in  at  the 
spout,  causes  the  liquor  to  fly  out  through  a  quill  pipe  which  goes  down  through  the 
cloy  plug  into  the  liquor.    The  jet  is  made  to  play  upon  the  piece  while  it  is  being  tam- 
ed upon  the  lathe ;  so  that  the  hollows  previously  made  in  it  by  the  mould  or  stampers 
filled  with  a  paste  of  a  color  different  from  that  of  the  body.    When  the  piece  has  acquired 
sufficient  firmness  to  bear  wording,  the  excess  of  the  paste  is  removed  by  an  instrument 
called  a  tournaiin,  till  the  ornamental  figure  produced  by  the  stamp  be  laid  here; 
in  which  case  merely  the  color  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  impression.    By  pasting 
in  this  manner  several  layers  of  day  liquor  of  different  colors  over  each  other  with  the 
blowing-pot,  net-work,  aud  uecorations  of  different  colors  and  shades,  are  very  isnnlJr 
produced. 

The  serpentine  or  snake  pots,  established  oa  the  same  principle,  are  made  of  tin  pW» 
In  three  compartments,  each  containing  a  different  color.    These  open  at  the  top  of 
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the  vessel  in  a  common  orifice,  terminated  by  small  quill  tubes.  On  inclining  the  vessel, 
Ike  three  colors  flow  out  si  onee  in  the  same  proportion  at  the  one  orifice,  and  are  let 
60  upon  the  piece  while  it  is  being  slowly  turned  upon  the  lathe ;  whereby  curious  ser* 
pent-like  ornaments  may  be  readily  obtained.  The  clay  liquor  ought  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  stoneware  paste.  The  blues  succeed  best  when  the  ornaments  are  made  with 
the  finer  pottery  mixtures  given  above. 

Metallic  hutru  applied  to  stoneware. — The  metallic  lustre  being  applied  only  to 
the  outer  surface  of  vessels,  can  have  no  bad  effect  on  health,  whatever  substances  be 
employed  lor  the  purpose ;  and  as  the  glaxe  intended  to  receive  it  is  sufficiently  fusible, 
from  the  quantity  of  lead  it  contains,  there  is  no  need  of  adding  a  flux  to  the  metallic 
coating.  The  glaxo  is  in  this  ease  composed  of  60  parts  of  litharge,  36  of  feldspar,  and 
15  of  flints. 

The  silver  and  platina  lustres  are  usually  laid  upon  a  white  ground,  while  those  of  gold 
and  copper,  on  account  of  their  transparency,  succeed  only  upon  a  colored  ground.  The 
dark-colored  stoneware  is,  however,  preferable,  as  it  shows  off  the  colors  to  most  advan- 
tage ;  and  than  the  shades  may  be  varied  by  varying  the  colors  of  the  ornamental  figures 
applied  by  the  blowing-pot. 

The  gold  and  platina  lustre  is  almost  always  applied  to  a  paste  body  made  on  purpose, 
and  coated  with  the  above-described  lead  glaze.  This  paste  is  brown,  and  consists  of 
i  parts  of  clay,  4  parts  of  flints,  an  equal  quantity  of  kaolin  (china  clay),  and  6  parts  of 
JeUspax.  To  make  brown  figures  in  relief  upon  a  body  of  white  paste,  a  liquor  is  mixed 
up  with  this  paste,  which  ought  fo  weigh  26  ounces  per  pint,  in  order  to  unite  well  with 
the  other  paste,  and  not  to  exfoliate  after  it  is  baked. 

Preparation  of  gold  fcufr*.-— Dissolve  first  in  the  cold,  and  then  with  heat,  48  grains  of 
flue  gold  in  288  grains  of  an  aqua  regia,  composed  of  1  ounce  of  nitric  acid  and  3  ounces 
of  muriatic  acid ;  add  to  that  solution  4}  grains  of  grain  tin,  bit  by  bit;  and  then  pour 
some  of  that  compound  solution  into  20  grains  of  balsam  of  sulphur  diluted  with  10  grains 
af  oil  of  turpentine.  The  balsam  of  sulphur  is  prepared  by  heating  a  pint  of  linseed  oil, 
and  2  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  stirring  them  continually  till  the  mixture  begins  to 
toil ;  it  is  then  cooled,  by  settine;  the  vessel  in  cold  water ;  after  which  it  is  stirred  afresh, 
and  strained  through  linen.  The  above  ingredients,  after  being  well  mixed,  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  settle  for  a  few  minutes';  then  the  remainder  of  the  solution  of  gold  is  to  be 
soured  in,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  trit mated  till  the  mass  has  assumed  such  a  consistence 
that  the  pestle  will  stand  upright  in  it;  lastly,  there  must  be  added  to  the  mixture  30 
grains  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  being  ground  in,  the  gold  lustre  is  ready  to  be  applied. 
If  the  lustre  is  too  light  or  pale,  more  gold  must  be  added,  and  if  it  have  not  a  sufficient- 
ly violet  or  purple  tint,  more  tin  must  be  used. 

Platina  Jasfrt. — Of  this  there  are  two  kinds ;  one  similar  to  polished  steel,  another 
lighter  and  of  a  silver-white  hue.  To  give  stoneware  the  steel  color  with  platina, 
this  nsetal  must  be  dissolved  in  an  aqua  regia  composed  of  2  parts  of  muriatic  acid,  and 
1  part  of  nitric  The  solution  being  cooled,  and  poured  into  a  capsule,  there  must  be 
added  to  it,  drop  by  drop,  with  continual  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  a  spirit  of  tar,  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  tar  and  sulphur  boiled  in  linseed  oil  and  filtered.  If  the  platina 
natation  be  too  strong,  more  spirit  of  tar  must  be  added  to  it;  but  if  too  weak,  it  must 
he  concentrated  by  boiling.  Thus  being  brought  to  the  proper  pitch,  the  mixture 
may  he  spread  over  the  piece,  which  being  put  into  the  muffle,  will  take  the  aspect 
of  steal. 

The  oxyde  of  platina,  by  means  of  which  the  silver  lustre  is  given  to  stoneware,  is  pre* 
pared  as  follows  >— After  having  dissolved  to  saturation  the  metal  in  an  aqua  regia 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  is  to  be  poured  into  a 
quantity  of  boiling  water.  At  the  same  time  a  capsule,  containing  solution  of  sal-ammo- 
snme,  is  placed  upon  a  sand-bath,  and  the  platina  solution  being  poured  into  it,  the  metal 
will  nail  down  in  the  form  of  the  well-known  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  to  be  washed 
with  cold  water  till  it  is  perfectly  edulcorated,  then  dried,  and  put  up  for  use. 

This  metallic  lustre  is  applied  very  smoothly  by  means  of  a  flat  camel's  hair  brush.  It 
as  then  to  be  passed  through  the  muffle  kiln ;  but  it  requires  n  second  application  of  the 
platinum  to  have  a  sufficient  body  of  lustre.  The  articles  sometimes  come  black  out  of 
the  kfla,  but  they  get  their  proper  appearance  by  being  rubbed  with  cotton. 

Platina  and  gold  tmmtn  ;  by  other  recipes. 

Platim  Jes/re.— Dissolve  1  ounce  of  platinum  in  aqua  regia  formed  of  2  parts  ot 
snwrnatie  acid  and  1  part  of  nitrie  acid,  with  heat  upon  a  sand-bath,  til)  the  liquid  is  reduced 
lo  two  thirds  of  its  volume)  let  it  cool;  decant  into  a  clean  vessel,  and  pour  into  iL 
drop  try  drop,  with  constant  etirrine,  some  distilled  tar,  until  such  a  mixture  is  produced 
aw  will  give  a  good  result  in  a  trial  upon  the  ware  in  the  kiln.  If  the  lustre  be  too  in- 
tense, snore  tar  must  be  added ;  if  it  be  too  weak,  the  mixture  must  be  concentrated  by 
farther  evaporation. 

Gold  hrtrvv— Dissolve  four  shillings'  worth  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  with  a  gentle  heat. 
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To  the  eolation  |  when  cool,  add  2  grains  of  grain  fin,  which  will  immediately  dissolve. 
Prepare  a  mixture  of  half  an  ounce  of  balsam  of  sulphur  with  a  Utile  essence  of  turpen- 
tine, beating  them  together  till  they  assume  the  appearance  of  milk.  Pour  this  mixture 
into  the  solution  of  gold  and  tin,  drop  by  drop,  with  continual  stirring ;  and  place  the 
whole  in  a  warm  situation  for  some  time. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  this  lustre  only  uxm  an  enamel  or  glaze  which  has 
already  passed  through  the  fire,  otherwise  the  sulphur  would  tarnish  the  composition. 
•    These  lustres  are  applied  with  most  advantage  upon  chocolate  and  other  dark  grounds. 
Much  skill  is  required  in  their  firing,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  quality  of  the 
glaze  on  which  they  are  applied. 

An  %ron  lustre  is  obtained  by  dissolving  a  bit  of  steel  or  iron  in  muriatic  acid,  mixing 
this  solution  with  the  spirit  of  tar,  and  applying  it  to  the  surface  of  the  ware. 

jfventurine  glaze. — Mix  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  leaf  with  the  above-described  soft 
glare,  grind  the  mixture  along  with  some  honey  and  boiling  water,  till  the  metal  assume 
the  appearance  of  fine  particles  of  sand.  The  glaze,  being  naturally  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
gives  a  golden  tint  to  the  small  fragments  of  silver  disseminated  through  it.  Molybdeaa 
may  also  be  applied  to  produce  the  aventurine  aspect. 

The  granite-like  gold  lustre  is  produced  by' throwing  lightly  with  a  brush  n  few  drops 
of  oil  of  turpentine  upon  the  goods  already  covered  with  the  preparation  for  gold  lustre. 
These  cause  it  to  separate  and  appear  in  particles  resembling  the  surface  of  granite. 
When  marbling  is  to  be  given  to  stoneware,  the  lustres  of  gold,  platii  \,  and  iron  are 
used  at  once,  which  blending  in  the  fusion,  form  veins  like  those  of  marble. 

Pottery  and  stoneware  of  the  Wedgewood  color. — This  is  a  kind  of  semi-vitrified  ware, 
called  dry  bodies,  which  is  not  susceptible  of  receiving  a  superficial  glaze.  This  pottery 
is  composed  in  two  ways :  the  first  is  with  barytic  earths,  which  act  as  fluxes  upon  the 
days,  and  form  enamels :  thus  the  JVedge wood  jasper  ware  is  made. 

The  white  vitrifying  pistes,  fit  for  receiving  all  sorts  of  metallic  colors,  are  composed 
of  47  parts  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  15  of  feldspar,  26  of  Devonshire  clay,  6  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  15  of  flints,  and  10  of  sulphate  of  strontites.  This  composition  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  tints  of  the  metallic  oxydes  and  of  the  ochrous  metallic  earths.  Manganese 
produces  the  dark  purple  color;  gold  precipitated  by  tin,  a  rose  color ;  antimony,  orange; 
cobalt,  different  shades  of  blue ;  copper  is  employed  for  the  browns  and  the  dead-leaf 
greens ;  nickel  gives,  with  potash,  greenish  colors. 

One  per  cent*  of  oxyde  of  cobalt  is  added ;  but  one  half,  or  even  one  quarter,  of  a  per 
cent,  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  fine  Wedgewood  blue,  when  the  nickel  and  man- 
ganese constitute  3  per  cent.,  as  well  as  the  carbonate  of  iron.  For  the  blacks  of  this 
kind,  some  English  manufacturers  mix  black  oxyde  of  manganese  with  the  black  oxyde 
of  iron,  or  with  ochre.  Nickel  and  umber  afford  a  fine  brown.  Carbonate  of  iron,  mix- 
ed with  bole  or  terra  di  Sienna,  gives  a  beautiful  tint  to  the  paste ;  as  also  manganese 
with  cobalt,  or  cobalt  with  nickel.  Antimony  produces  a  very  fine  color  when  combined 
with  the  carbonate  of  iron  in  the  proportion  of  2  per  cent.,  along  with  the  ingredients 
necessary  to  form  the  above-described  vitrifying  paste. 

The  following  is  another  vitrifying  paste,  of  a  much  softer  nature  than  the  preceding. 
Feldspar,  30  parts;  sulphate  of  lime,  23 ;  silex,  17;  potter's  clay,  15;  kaolin  of  Con- 
wall  (china  clay),  15;  sulphate  of  baryta,  10. 

These  vitrifying  pastes  are  very  plastic,  and  may  be  worked  with  as  much'  facility  nt 
English  pipe-clay.  The  round  ware  is  usually  turned  upon  the  lathe.  It  may, 
however,  be  moulded,  as  the  oval  pieces  always  are.  The  more  delicate  ornaments  are 
east  in  hollow  moulds  of  baked  clay,  by  women  and  children,  and  applied  With  remark- 
able dexterity  upon  the  turned  and  moulded  articles.  The  colored  pastes  have  such  an 
affinity  for  each  other,  that  the  detached  ornaments  may  be  applied  not  only  with  a 
little  gum  water  upon  the  convex  and  concave  forms,  but  they  may  be  made  to  adhere 
without  experiencing  the  least  cracking  or  chinks.  The  colored  pastes  receive  only 
one  fire,  unless  the  inner  surface  is  to  be  glazed ;  but  a  gloss  is  given  to  the  outer  sur- 
face. The  enamel  for  the  interior  of  the  blaca  ?r«dgewood  ware  is  composed  of  6  parts 
of  red  lead,  1  of  silex,  and  2  ounces  of  manganese,  when  the  mixture  is  made  in  pounds1 
weight. 

The  operation  called  smearing,  consists  in  giving  an  external  lustre  to  the  unglazed 
semt-vunfted  ware.  The  articles  do  not  in  this  way  receive  any  immersion, 
nor  even  the  aid  of  the  brush  or  pencil  of  the  artist ;  but  they  require  a  second  fire. 
The  saggers  are  coated  with  the  salt  glaze  already  described.  These  eases,  or  saggers, 
communicate  by  reverberation  the  lustre  so  remarkable  on  the  surface  of  the  English 
stoneware ;  which  one  might  suppose  to  be  the  result  of  the  glaze  tub,  or  of  the  brush. 
Occasionally  also  a  Very  fusible  composition  is  thrown  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
muffle,  and  5  or  6  pieces  called  refractories  are  set  in  the  middle  of  it,  coated  with  the 
same  composition.    The  intensity  of  the  heat  converts  the  flux  into  vapor;  a  part  of 
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this  l§  condensed  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  contiguous  articles ;  so  as  to  give  them* the  oV* 
died  brilliancy. 

Mortar  body  is  a  paste  composed  of  6  parts  of  cky,  3  of  feldspar,  2  of  sites,  and  1  of 
china  clay. 

White  and  yellow  figures  upon  dark-colored  grounds  are  a  good  deal  employed.  To 
produce  yellow  impressions  upon  brown  stoneware,  ochre  is  ground  up  with  a  small 
quantity  of  antimony.  The  flux  consists  of  flint  glass  and  flints  in  equal  weights. 
The  composition  for  white  designs  is  made  by  grinding  sflex  up  with  that  flux,  and  print- 
ing it  on,  as  for  blue  colors,  upon  brown  or  other  colored  stoneware,  which  shows  ofT  the 
light  hues. 

EngKsk  porcelain  or  china. — Most  of  this  belongs  to  the  class  called  tender  or  soft  por* 
celaia  by  the  French  and  German  manufacturers.  It  is  not,  therefore,  composed  simply 
ofkaotin  and  pdunUe.  The  English  china  is  generally  baked  at  a  much  lower  heat  than 
that  of  Sevres,  Dresden,  and  Berlin ;  and  it  is  covered  with  a  mere  glass.  Being  manu- 
factured upon  a  prodigious  scale,  with  great  economy  and  certainty,  and  little  expenditure 
of  fuel,  it  is  sold  at  a  very  moderate  price  compared  with  the  foreign  porcelain,  and  in 
external  appearance  is  now  not  much  inferior. 

Some  of  the  English  porcelain  has  been  called  ironstone  china.  This  is  composed  usu- 
ally of  60  parts  of  Cornish  stone,  40  of  china  clay,  and  2  of  flint  glass ;  or  of  42  of  the 
feldspar,  the  same  quantity  of  day,  10  parts  of  flints  ground,  and  8  of  flint  glass. 

The  glaze  for  the  first  composition  is  made  with  20  parts  of  feldspar,  15  of  flints,  6  of 
red  lead,  and  5  of  soda,  which  are  fritted  together ;  with  44  parts  of  the  frit,  22  parts  of 
flint  glass,  and  15  parts  of  white  lead,  are  ground. 

The  glase  for  the  second  composition  is  formed  of  8  parts  of  flint  glass,  36  of  feldspar, 
40  of  white  lead,  and  20  of  silcx  (ground  flints.) 

The  English  manufacturers  employ  three  sorts  of  compositions  for  the  porcelain  bis- 
cuit; namely,  two  compositions  not  fritted;  one  of  them  for  the  ordinary  table  service; 
another  for  the  dessert  service  and  tea  dishes ;  the  third,  which  is  fritted,  corresponds  to 
the  paste  used  in  France  for  sculpture ;  and  with  it  all  delicate  kinds  of  ornaments  are 


Vint  composition. 

Second  composition. 

Third  composition. 

Ground  flints    -        -       - 
Calcined  bones 
China  clay        ... 
Clay         -        -        - 

75 
180 
40 
70 

66 

-      100 

96 

Granite         80 

Lynn  sand  150 

-    300 

-     '       -    100 

Potash    -      10 

The  glaze  for  the  first  two  of  the  preceding  compositions  consists  of,  feldspar  45,  flints 
9,  borax  21,  flint  glass  20,  nickel  4.  After  fritting  that  mixture,  add  12  parte  of  red 
lead.  For  the  third  composition,  which  is  the  most  fusible,  the  glaze  must  receive  12 
parts  of  ground  flints,  instead  of  9 ;  and  there  should  be  only  15  parts  of  borax,  instead 
Qf21. 

PLAN  OF  AN  INGUSH  POTTERY. 

A  stoneware  manufactory  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  a  canal  or  navigable  river, 
because  the  articles  manufactured  do  not  well  bear  land  carriage. 

A  Staffordshire  pottery  is  usually  built  as  a  quadrangle,  each  side  being  about  100  feat 
keg,  the  walls  10  feet  high,  and  the  ridge  of  the  roof  5  feet  more.  The  base  of  the  edi- 
fice consists  of  a  bed  of  bricks,  18  inches  high,  and  16  inches  thick ;  upon  which  a  mud 
wall  in  a  wooden  frame,  called  pUi,  is  raised.  Cellars  are  formed  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing*, as  depots  for  the  pastes  prepared  in  the  establishment.  The  wall  of  the  yard  or 
court  i»  9  feet  high,  an.   18  inches  thick. 

Fig.  1156  a,  is  the  entrance  door;  b,  the  porter's  lodge;  c,  a  particular  warehouse f 
d,  workshop  of  the  plaster-moulder*  n,  ine  clay  depot;  r,  r,  large  gates,  6  feet  8  inches 
fefeh ;  6,  the  winter  evaporation  stove ;  H,  the  shop  for  sifting  the  paste  liquors ;  x,  sheds 
tor  the  paste  liquor  tubs ;  ^  paste  liquor  pits ;  x,  workshop  for  the  moulder  of  hdlow 
ware ;  t,  ditto  of  the  dish  orrplate  moulder ;  m,  the  plate  drying-stove;  N,  workshop  of  the 
biscuit-printers;  o,  ditto  of  the  biscuit,  with  o',  a  long  window ;  p,  passage  leading  to  the 
paste  liquor  pits;  o.  biscuit  warehouse;  a,  place  where  the  biscuit  is  cleaned  as  it  comes 
ont  of  the  biscuit-kilns,  s,  s  j  T,  T,  enamel  or  glaze-kilns ;  u,  long  passage  j  v,  space  left  for 
supplementary  workshops ;  x.  space  appointed  as  a  depot  for  the  sagger  fire-clay,  as  also 
for  making  the  saggers;  z,  the  workshop  for  applying  the  glaze  liquor  to  the  biscuits; 
o,  apartment  for  cleaning  the  glazed  ware;  o,  6,  pumps;  r, basin ;  rf,  muffles;  t,  ware- 
house for  the  finish ed  stoneware;  /,  that  of  the  glazed  goods ;  g,  g»  another  warehouse, 
a,  a  large  space  for  the  smith**  forge,  carpenter's  shop,  packing  room,  depot  of  clays, 
saggers,  *c.    The  packing  and  loading  of  the  goods  are  performed  in  front  of  the 
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i  which  has  two  outlets,  in  order  to  facBMate  the  work;  t,  a  passage  to 
court  or  yard ;  /,  a  space  for  the  wooden  sheds  for  keeping  hay,  clay,  and  other 
1166 


laneous  articles ;  w?,  room  for  putting  the  biscuit  into  the  saggers;  t?r*,  a  long  window j 
n,  workshop  with  lathes  and  fly-wheels  j  o,  drying-room ;  pt  room  for  mounting  or  fur- 
nishing the  pieces ;  q,  re  pairing-room ;  r,  drying-room  of  the  goods  roughly  turned ;  s, 
rough  turning  or  blocking-out  room;  f,  room  for  beating  the  paste  or  dough;  a, 
counting-house. 

The  declared  value  of  the  earthenware  exported  in  1836,  was  837,774/. ;  in  1837, 
668,682/. 

There  are  from  33,000  to  35,000  tons  of  clay  exported  annually  from  Poole,  in  Dor- 
setshire, to  the  English  and  Scotch  potteries.  A  good  deal  of  clay  is  also  sent  from  Dev 
onshire  and  Cornwall. 

The  Spanish  alcarazzat,  or  cooling  vessels,  are  made  porous,  to  favor  the  exudation 
of  water  through  them,  and  maintain  a  constantly  moist  evaporating  surface,  Lasteyrie 
says,  that  granular  sea  salt  is  an  ingredient  of  the  paste  of  the  Spanish  alcarazzas;  which 
being  expelled  partly  by  the  heat  of  the  baking,  and  partly  by  the  subsequent  watery  per- 
colation, leaves  the  body  very  open.  The  biscuit  should  be  charged  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  sand,  and  very  moderately  fired. 

OF  PORCELAIN. 

Porcelain  is  a  kind  of  pottery  ware  whose  paste  is  fine  grained,  compact,  very  bard, 
and  faintly  translucid ;  and  whose  biscuit  softens  slightly  in*the  kiln.  Its  ordinary  white- 
ness cannot  form  a  definite  character,  since  there  are  porcelain  pastes  variously  colored. 
There  are  two  species  of  porcelain,  very  different  in  their  nature,  the  essential  properties 
of  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  establish ;  the  one  is  called  hardy  and  the  other  tender ; 
important  distinctions,  the  neglect  of  which  has  introduced  great  confusion  into  many 
treatises  on  this  elegant  manufacture. 

Hard  porcelain  is  essentially  composed,  first,  of  a  natural  clay  containing  some  silica, 
infusible,  and  preserving  its  whiteness  in  a  strong  heat ;  this  is  almost  always  a  true 
kaolin ;  secondly,  of  a  flux,  consisting  of  silica  and  lime,  composing  a  quartzose  feldspar 
rock,  called  pe-tu%~tte.  The  glaze  of  this  porcelain,  likewise  earthy,  admits  of  no  metallic 
substance  or  alkali. 
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rensJar  poredaia,  styled  alto  vitreous  porcelain,  has  no  relation  with  the  preceding  fat 
Hi  composition  \  it  always  consists  of  a  vitreous  frit,  rendered  opaque  and  less  fusible  by 
the  addition  of  a  calcareous  or  marly  clay.  Its  glaze  is  an  artificial  glass  or  crystal,  into 
which  silica,  alkalis,  and  lead  enter. 

This  porcelain  has  a  more  vitreous  biscuit,  more  transparent,  a  little  less  hard,  and  less 
fragile,  but  much  more  fusible  than  that  of  the)  hard  porcelain.  Its  glaze  is  more  glossy, 
more  transparent,  a  little  less  white,  much  tenderer,  and  more  fusible. 

The  biscuit  of  the  hard  porcelain  made  at  the  French  national  manufactory  of  Sevres 
is  generally  composed  of  a  kaolin  day,  and  of  a  decomposed  feldspar  rock ;  analogous  to  the 
ehiuu  day  of  Cornwall,  and  Cornish  stone.  Both  of  the  above  French  materials  come  from 
Stint  Triex-la-perehe,  near  Limoges. 

After  many  experiments,  the  following  composition  has  been  adopted  for  the  seme* 
sstfc  of  the  royal  manufactory  of  Sevres ;  that  is,  for  all  the  ware  which  is  to  be  glazed} 
sujea,  59 ;  alumina,  35*2  ;  potash,  2-2 ;  lime,  3-3.  The  conditions  of  such  a  compound 
are  pretty  nearly  fulfilled  by  taking  from  63  to  70  of  the  washed  kaolin  or  china  clay, 
22  to  15  of  the  feldspar,  nearly  10  of  flint  powder,  and  about  5  of  chalk.  The  glaze  is 
composed  solely  of  solid  feldspar,  calcined^  crushed,  and  then  ground  fine  at  the  mill. 
This  rock  pretty  uniformly  consists  of  silica  73,  alumina  16-2,  potash  8*4,  and 
water  0*6. 

The  kaolin  is  washed  at  the  pit,  and  sent  in  this  state  to  Sevres,  under  the  name  of 
dnwafcd  serfs.  At  the  manufactory  it  is  washed  and  elutriated  with  care ;  and  its  slip 
is  pasaed  through  fine  sieves.  This  forms  the  plastic,  infusible,  and  opaque  ingredient 
to  which  the  substance  must  be  added  which  gives  it  a  certain  degree  of  fusibility  and 
Sean-transparency.  The  feldspar  rock  used  for  this  purpose,  should  contain  neither  dark 
mica  mor  iron,  either  as  an  oxyde  or  sulphuret.  It  is  calcined  to  make  it  erushable,  under 
stamp~pestles  driven  by  machinery,  then  ground  fine  in  hornstone  mills,  as  repre- 
sented in  Jigs.  1154, 1155, 1156, 1157.  This  pulverulent  matter,  being  diffused  through 
water,  is  mixed  in  certain  proportions,  regulated  by  its  quality,  with  the  argillaceous 
an>.  The  mixture  is  deprived  of  the  chief  part  of  its  water  in  shallow  plaster  pans 
without  heat  \  and  the  resulting  paste  is  set  aside  to  ripen,  in  damp  cellars,  for  many 
months. 

When  wanted  for  use,  it  is  placed  in  hemispherical  pans  of  plaster,  which  absorb  the 
redundant  moisture  \  after  which  it  is  divided  into  small  lumps,  and  completely  dried. 
It  is  next  pulverized,  moistened  a  little,  and  laid  on  a  floor,  and  trodden  upon  by  a  work- 
man naarching  over  it  with  bare  feet  in  every  direction ;  the  parings  and  fragments  of  soft 
■Molded  articles  being  intermixed,  which  improve  the  plasticity  of  the  whole.  When  suffi- 
ciently tramped,  it  is  made  up  into  masses  of  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  and  kept  damp  till 


The  dough  is  now  in  a  state  fit  for  the  potter's  lathe ;  but  it  is  much  less  plastic  than 
stoneware  paste,  and  is  more  difficult  to  fashion  into  the  various  articles ;  and  hence  one 
cense  of  the  higher  price  of  porcelain. 

The  round  plates  and  dishes  are  shaped  on  plaster  moulds ;  but  sometimes  the  paste 
is  laid  on  as  a  crust,  and  at  others  it  is  turned  into  shape  on  the  lathe.  When  a  crust 
is  to  be  made,  a  moistened  sheep-skin  is  spread  on  a  marble  table ;  and  over  this  the 
dough  is  extended  with  a  rolling-pin  supported  on  two  guide-rules.  The  crust  is  then 
transferred  over  the  plaster  mould,  by  lifting  it  upon  the  skin ;  for  it  wants  tenacity  to 
hear  raising  by  itself.  When  the  piece  is  to  be  fashioned  on  the  lathe,  a  lump  of  the 
dough  is  thrown  on  the  centre  of  the  horizontal  wooden  disc,  and  turned  into  form  as 
directed  in  treating  of  stoneware,  only  it  must  be  left  much  thicker  than  in  its  finished 
state.  After  it  dries  to  a  eertain  degree  on  the  plaster  moald,  the  workman  replaces  it  on 
the  lathe,  by  moistening  it  on  its  base  with  a  wet  sponge,  and  finishes  its  form  with  an 
iron  tooL  A  good  workman  at  Sevres  makes  no  more  than  from  15  to  20  porcelain  pfates 
hi  n  day ;  whereas  an  English  potter,  with  two  boys,  makes  from  1000  to  1200  plates  of 
stoneware  in  the  same  time.  The  pieces  which  are  not  round,  are  shaped  in  plaster  moulds, 
mad  finished  by  hand.  When  the  articles  are  very  large,  as  wash-hand  basins,  salads,  &c~ 
a  fiat  cake  is  spread  above  a  skin  on  the  marble  slab,  which  is  then  applied  to  the  mould 
with  the  sponge,  as  for  plates ;  and  they  are  finished  by  hand. 

The  projecting  pieces,  such  as  handles,  beaks,  spouts,  and  ornaments,  are  moulded 
nod  adjusted  separately j  and  are  cemented  to  the  bodies  of  china-ware  with  slip,  or 
porcelain  dough  thinned  with  water.  In  fact,  the  mechanical  processes  with  porcelain 
and  the  finer  stoneware  are  substantially  the  same;  only  they  require  more  time  and 
greater  nicety.  The  least  defect  in  the  fabrication,  the  smallest  bit  added,  an  unequal 
pressure,  the  cracks  of  the  moulds,  although  well  repaired,  and  seemingly  effaced  in  the 
clay  shape,  re-appear  after  it  is  baked.  The  articles  should  be  allowed  to  dry  very  slow* 
ly ;  if  hurried  but  a  little,  they  are  liable  to  be  spoiled.  When  quite  dry,  they  are  taken 
toth*  kilo. 

Tbe  kiln  for  hard  porcelain  at  Sevres,  is  a  kind  of  tower  in  two  flats,  constructed  of 
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fire-bricks ;  and  resembles,  in  other  respects,  the  stoneware  kiln  already  figured  and 
described.  The  fuel  is  young  aspin  wood,  very  dry,  and  cleft  very  small ;  it  is  put  into 
the  apertures  of  the  four  outside  furnaces  or  fire-mouths,  which  discharge  their  flame 
into  .the  inside  of  the  kiln;  each  floor  being  closed  in  above,  by  a  dome  pierced  with 
boles.  The  whole  is  covered  in  by  a  roof  with  an  open  passage,  placed  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  uppermost  dome.  There  i$  therefore,  no  chimney  proper  so  called.  Sec 
Stone,  artificial. 

The  raw  pieces  are  put  into  the  upper  floor  of  the  kiln ;  where  they  receive  a  heat  of 
about  the  60th  degree  of  Wedgewood's  pyrometer,  and  a  commencement  of  baking 
which,  without  altering  their  shape,  or  causing  a  perceptible  shrinking  of  their  bulk, 
makes  them  completely  dry,  and  gives  them  sufficient  solidity  to  bear  handling.  By  this 
preliminary  baking,  the  clay  loses  its  property  of  forming  a  paste  with  water ;  and  the 
pieces  become  fit.  for  receiving  the  glazing  coat,  as- they  may  be  dipped  in  water  without 
risk  of  breakage. 

The  glaze  of  hard  porcelain  is  a  feldspar  rock ;  this  being  ground  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der, is  worked  into  a  paste  with  water  mingled  with  a  little  vinegar.  All  the  articles  are 
dipped  into  this  milky  liquid  for  an  instant ;  and  as  they  are  very  porous,  they  absorb 
the  water  greedily,  whereby  a  layer  of  the  feldspar  glaze  is  deposited  on  their  surface,  in 
a  nearly  dry  state,  as  soon  as  they  are  lifted  out.  Glaze-pup  is  afterwards  applied  with 
a  hair  brush  to  the  projecting  edges,  or  any  points  where  it  had  not  taken ;  and  the  pow- 
der is  then  removed  from  the  part  on  which  the  article  is  to  stand,  lest  it  should  get 
fixed  to  Us  support  in  the  fii^.  After  these  operations  it  is  replaced  in  the  kiln,  to  be 
completely  baked. 

The  articles  are  put  into  saggers,  like  those  of  fine  stoneware ;  and  this  operation  n 
one  of  the  most  delicate  and  expensive  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  The  saggers 
are  made  of  the  plastic  or  potter's  clay  of  Abondant,  to  which  about  a  third  part  of  cement 
of  broken  saggers  has  been  added. 

As  the  porcelain  pieces  soften  somewhat  in  the  jfire,  they  cannot  be  set  above  each 
other,  even  were  they  free  from  glaze ;  for  the  same  reason,  they  cannot  be  baked  on 
tripods,  several  of  them  being  in  one  case,  as  is  done  with  stoneware.  Every  piece  of 
porcelain  requires  a  sagger  for  itself.  They  must,  moreover,  be  placed  on  a  perfectly 
fiat  surface,  because  in  softening  they  would  be  apt  to  conform  to  the  irregularities  of  a 
rough  one.  When  therefore  any  piece,  a  soup  plate  for  example,  is  to  be  mggered,  there 
is  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  case  a  perfectly  true  disc  or  round  cake  of  stoneware,  made 
of  the  sagger  material,  and  it  is  secured  in  its  place  on  three  small  props  of  a  clay-late, 
consisting  of  potter's  clay  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  sand.  When  the  cake  is  carefully 
levelled,  it  is  moistened,  and  dusted  over  with  sand,  or  coated  with  a  film  of  fire-clay  slip, 
and  the  porcelain  is  carefully  set  on  it.  The  sand  or  fire-clay  hinders  it  from  sticking  to 
the  cake.  Several  small  articles  may  be  set  on  the  same  cake,  provided  they  do  not  touch 
one  another. 

The  saggers  containing  the  pieces  thus  arranged,  are  piled  up  in  the  kfln  over  each 
other,  in  the  columnar  form,  till  the  whole  space  be  occupied ;  leaving  very  moderate  in- 
tervals between  the  columns  to  favor  the  draught  of  the  fires.  The  whole  being  arranged 
with  these  precautions,  and  several  others,  too  minute  to  be  specified  here,  the  door  of 
the  kiln  is  built  up  with  3  rows  of  bricks,  leaving  merely  an  opening  8  inches  square, 
through  which  there  is  access  to  a  sagger  with  the  nearest  side  cut  oft  In  this  sagger 
are  put  fragment!  of  porcelain  intended  to  be  withdrawn  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  progress  of  the  baking.  These  are  called  time-pieces  or  watches  (mon/ret). 
This  opening  into  the  watches  is  closed  by  a  stopper  of  stoneware. 

The  firing  begins  by  throwing  into  the  furnace-mouths  some  pretty  large  pieces  of 
white  wood,  and  the  heat  is  maintained  for  about  15  hours,  gradually  raising  it  by  the 
addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  the  wood,  till  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  kiln  has  a 
cherry-red  color  within.  The  heat  is  now  greatly  increased  by  the  operation  termed 
covering  the  fire.  Instead  of  throwing  billets  vertically  into  the  four  furnaces,  there  is 
placed  horizontally  on  the  openings  of  these  furnaces,  aspin  wood  of  a  sound  texture, 
deft  small,  laid  in  a  sloping  position.  The  brisk  and  long  flame  which  it  yields  dips 
into  the  tunnels,  penetrates  the  kiln,  and  circulates  round  the  sagger-piles.  The  heat 
augments  rapidly,  and,  at  the  end  of  13  or  15  hours  of  this  firing,  the  interior  of  the 
kiln  is  so  white,  that  the  watches  can  hardly  be  distinguished.  The  draught,  indeed,  is 
to  rapid  at  this  time,  that  one  may  place  his  hand  on  the  slope  of  the  wood  without  feel 
ing^  incommoded  by  the  heat.  Everything  is  consumed,  no  small  charcoal  re- 
mains, smoke  is  no  longer  produced,  and  even  the  wood-ash  is  dissipated.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  kiln  and  the  saggers  must  be  composed  of  a  very  refractory  clay,  in  order  to  re- 
sist such  a  fire.  The  heat  in  the  Sevres  kilns  mounts  so  high  as  the  134th  degree  of 
Wedgewood. 

At  the  end  of  15  or  20  hours  of  the  great  fire,  that  is,  after  from  30  to  36  hours' 
firing,  the  porcelain  J*  baked;  as  is  ascertained  by  taking  out  and  examining  tie 
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watches.  The  kiln  is  suffered  to  cool  daring  3  or  4  day*,  and  is  then  opened  and  dis- 
charged. The  sand  strewed  on  the  cakes,  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  articles  to  them, 
gets  attached  to  their  sole,  and  is  removed  hy  friction  with  a  hard  sandstone ;  an  opera- 
tion which  one  woman  can  perform  for  a  whole  kiln  in  less  than  10  days ;  and  is  the 
last  applied  to  hard  porcelain,  unless  it  needs  to  be  returned  into  the  hot  kiln  to  hare 
some  defects  repaired.  » 

The  materials  of  fine  porcelain  are  very  rare ;  and  there  would  be  no  advantage  in 
making  a  gray-white  porcelain  with  coarser  and  somewhat  cheaper  materials,  for 
the  other  sources  of  expense  above  detailed,  «nd  which  are  of  most  consequence,  would 
still  exist ;  while  the  porcelain,  losing  much  of  its  brightness,  would  lose  the  main  part 
of  its  value. 

Its  pap  or  dough,  which  requires  tedious  grinding  and  manipulation,  is  also  more 
difficult  to  work  into  shapes,  in  the  ratio  of  80  to  1,  compared  to  fine  stoneware,  Each 
porcelain  plate  requires  a  separate  sagger ;  so  that  12  occupy  in  the  kiln  a  space  suffi- 
cient for  at  least  38  stoneware  plates.  The  temperature  of  a  hard  porcelain  kiln  being 
very  high,  involves  a  proportionate  consumption  of  fuel  and  waste  of  saggers.  With 
40  stout  (cubic  metres)  of  wood,  12,000  stoneware  plates  may  be  completely  fired,  both 
is  the  biscuit  and  glaze  kilns;  while  the  same  quantity  of  wood  would  bake  at  most  only 
1000  plates  of  porcelain. 

To  these  causes  of  high  price,  which  are  constant  and  essential,  we  ought  to  add  the 
numerous  accidents  to  which  porcelain  is  exposed  at  every  step  of  its  preparation,  and 
particnlarly  in  the  kiln ;  these  accidents  damage  upwards  of  one  third  of  the  pieces, 
and  frequently  more,  when  articles  of  singular  form  and  large  dimensions  are  ad 
ventured. 

The  best  English  porcelain  Is  made  from  a  mixture  of  the  Cornish  kaolin  (called  china 
day),  ground  flints,  ground  Cornish  stone,  and  calcined  bones  in  powder,  or  bone-ash,  be- 
sides some  other  materials,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  manufacturers.  A  liquid  pap 
is  made  with  these  materials,  compounded  in  certain  proportions,  and  diluted  with  water. 
The  fluid  part  is  then  withdrawn  by  the  absorbent  action  of  dry  stucco  basins  or  pans. 
The  dough,  brought  to  a  proper  stiffness,  and  perfectly  worked  and  kneaded  on  the  prin- 
ciples detailed  above,  is  fashioned  on  the  lathe,  by  the  hands  of  modellers,  or  by  pressure 
in  moulds.  The  pieces  are  then  baked  to  the  state  of  biscuit  in  a  kiln,  being  enclosed,  * 
of  course,  in  saggers. 

This  biscuit  has  the  aspect  of  white  sugar,  and  being  very  porous,  must  receive  a 
vitreous  coating.  The  glaze  consists  of  ground  feldspar  or  Cornish  stone.  Into  this, 
diffused  in  water,  along  with  a  little  flint-powder  and  potash,  the  biscuit  ware  is  dipped, 
as  already  described,  under  stoneware.  The  pieces  are  then  fired  in  the  glaze-kiln,  earo 
being  taken,  before  putting  them  into  their  saggers,  to  remove  the  glaze  powder  from  their 
bottom  parts,  to  prevent  their  adhesion  to  the  fire-clay  vessel. 

TENDER  PORCELAIN. 

Tender  porcelain,  or  soft  china-ware,  is  made  with  a  vitreous  frit,  rendered  less  fusible 
and  opaque  by  an  addition  of  white  marl  or  bone-ash.  The  frit  is,  therefore,  first  pre- 
pared. This,  at  Sevres,  is  a  composition,  made  with  some  nitre,  a  little  sea  salt,  Alicant 
barilla,  alum,  gypsum,  and  much  silicious  sand  or  ground  flints.  That  mixture  is  sub* 
jected  to  an  incipient  pasty  fusion  in  a  furnace,  where  it  is  stirred  about  to  blend  the 
materials  well;  and  thus  a  very  white  spongy  frit  is  obtained.  It  is  pulverized,  and  to 
every  three  parts  of  it,  one  of  the  white  marl  of  Argenteuil  is  added ;  and  when  the  whole 
are  well  ground,  and  intimately  mixed,  the  paste  of  tender  porcelain  is  formed. 

As  this  paste  has  no  tenacity,  it  cannot  bear  working  till  a  mucilage  of  gum  or  black 
soap  be  added,  which  gives  it  a  kind  of  plasticity,  though  even  then  it  will  not  bear  the 
lathe.  Hence  it  must  be  fashioned  in  the  press,  between  two  moulds  of  plaster.  The 
pieces  are  left  thicker  thar.  they  should  be ;  and  when  dried,  are  finished  on  the  lathe 
with  iron  tools. 

In  this  state  they  are  barfed,  without  any  glaze  being  applied;  but  as  this  porcelain 
•often*  far  more  during  the  baking  than  the  hard  porcelain,  it  needs  to  be  supported  on 
every  tide.  This  is  done  by  baking  on  earthen  moulds  all  such  pieces  as  can  be  treated 
la  Ibis  way,  namely,  plates,  saucers,  Ac.  The  pieces  are  reversed  on  these  moulds,  and 
undergo  their  shrinkage  without  losing  their  form.  Beneath  other  articles,  supports  of 
a  like  paste  are  laid,  which  suffer  in  baking  the  same  contraction  as  the  articles,  and  of 
coarse  can  serve  only  once.  In  this  operation  saggers  are  used,  in  which  the  pieces  and 
their  supports  are  fired. 

The  kilo  for  the  tender  porcelain  at  8evres  is  absolutely  similar  to  that  for  the 
common  stoneware ;  but  it  has  two  floors ;  and  while  the  biscuit  is  baked  in  the  lower 
story,  the  glaze  is  fused  in  the  npper  one;  which  causes  considerable  economy  of 
fnet  The  glaze  of  soft  porcelain  is  a  species  of  glass  or  crystal  prepared  on  purpose. 
It  is  composed  of  flint,  silicious  sand,  a  little  potash  or  soda,  and  about  two  fifth  parts 
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of  lead  oxyde.  This  mixture  is  melted  in  crucibles  or  pots  beneath  the  kiln.  The 
resulting  glass  is  ground  fine,  and  diffused  through  water  mixed  with  a  little  vinegar  to 
the  consistence  of  cream.  All  the  pieces  of  biscuit  are  covered  with  this  glazy  matter, 
by  pouring  this  slip  over  them,  since  their  substance  is  not  absorbent  enough  to  take  it 
on  by  immersion. 

The  pieces  are  encased  once  more  each  in  a  separate  sagger,  but  without  any  supports; 
for  the  heat  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  kiln,  though  adequate  to  melt  the  glaze,  is  not  strong 
enough  to  soften  the  biscuit.  But  as  this  first  vitreous  coat  is  not  very  equal,  a  second 
one  is  applied,  and  the  pieces  are  returned  to  the  kiln  for  the  third  time.  See  Stoke,  ar- 
tificial, for  a  view  of  this  kiln.    - 

The  manufacture  of  soft  porcelain  is  longer  and  more  difficult  than  that  of  hard ;  its 
biscuit  is  dearer,  although  the  raw  materials  may  be  found  everywhere ;  and  it  furnishes 
also  more  refuse.  Many  of  the  pieces  split  asunder,  receive  fissures,  or  become  deformed 
in  the  biscuit-kiln,  in  spite  of  the  supports ;  and  this  vitreous  porcelain,  moreover,  is  al- 
ways yellower,  more  transparent,  and  incapable  of  bearing  rapid  transitions  of  tempera- 
ture, so  that  even  the  heat  of  boiling  water  frequently  cracks  it.  It  possesses  some  ad- 
vantages as  to  painting,  and  may  be  made  so  gaudy  and  brilliant  in  its  decorations,  as  to 
captivate  the  vulgar  eye. 

DESCBIPTION  OF  THE  PORCELAIN  MILL. 

1.  The  following  figures  of  a  feldspar  and  flint  mill  are  taken  from  plans  of  apparatus 
lately  constructed  by  Mr.  Hall  of  Dart  ford,  and  erected  by  him  in  the  royal  manufactory 
of  Sevres.  There  are  two  similar  sets  of  apparatus,  jig.  900,  which  may  be  employed  to- 
gether or  in  succession ;  composed  each  of  an  elevated  tub  a,  and  of  three  successive  vats 


of  reception  a',  and  two  behind  it,  whose  top  edges  are  upon  a  lower  level  than  the  bottom 
of  the  casks  a,  a,  to  allow  of  the  liquid  running  out  of  them  with  a  sufficient  slope.  A 
proper  charge  of  kaolin  is  first  put  into  the  cask  a,  then  water  is  gradually  run  into  it 
by  the  gutter  adapted  to  the  stopcock  a,  after  which  the  mixture  is  agitated  powerfully 
in  every  direction  by  hand  with  the  stirring-bar,  which  is  hung  within  a  hole  in  the 
ceiling,  and  has  at  its  upper  end  a  small  tin-plate  funnel  to  prevent  dirt  or  rust  from 
dropping  down  into  the  clay.  The  stirrer  may  be  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  touch  any 
part  of  the  cask.  The  semi-fluid  mass  is  left  to  settle  for  ^  few  minutes,  and  then  the 
finer  argillaceous  pap  is  run  off"  by  the  stopcock  a',  placed  a  little  above  the  gritty 
deposite,  into  the  zinc  pipe  which  conveys  it  into  one  of  the  tubs  a'  ;  but  as  this  semi- 
liquid  matter  may  still  contain  some  granular  substances,  it  must  be  passed  through  a 
sieve  before  it  is  admitted  into  the  tub.  There  is,  therefore,  at  the  spot  upon  the  tub  where 
the  zinc  pipe  terminates,  a  wire-cloth  sieve,  of  an  extremely  close  texture,  to  receive  the 
liquid  paste.  This  sieve  is  shaken  upon  its  support,  in  order  to  make  it  discharge  the 
washed  argillaceous  kaolin.  After  the  clay  has  subsided,  the  water  is  drawn  off  from  its 
surface  by  a  zinc  syphon.  The  vats  a'  have  covers,  to  protect  their  contents  from  dust 
In  the  pottery  factories  of  England,  the  agitation  is  produced  by  machinery,  instead  of  the 
hand.  A  vertical  shaft,  with  horizontal  or  oblique  paddles,  is  made  to  revolve  in  the  vats 
for  this  purpose. 

Tht  small  triturating  mill  is  represented  in  fig.  1158.  There  are  three  similar  grinding- 
tubs  on  the  same  line.  The  details  of  the  construction  are  shown  in  figs.  1169, 60. 
where  it  is  seen  to  consist  principally  of  a  revolving  millstone  b  (fig.  1160)  of  a  fast 
or  sleeper  millstone  ■',  and  of  a  vat  c,  hooped  with  iron,  with  its  top  raised  above  the 
upper  millstone.  The  lower  block  of  hornstone  rests  upon  a  very  firm  basis, ft";  it 
is  surrounded  immediately  by  the  strong  wooden  circle  c,  which  slopes  out  funnel-wist 
above,  in  order  to  throw  back  the  earthy  matters  as  they  are  pushed  up  by  the  attrition 
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"hat  piece  is  hollowed  out,  partially  to  admit  the  key  c,  opposite  to 
et  and  spigot  c7,  for  emptying  the  tub.  When  one  operation  is  com- 
pleted, the  key-  c  is  lifted  out  by  means  of  a 
peg  put  into  the  holes  at  its  top ;  the  spigot  it 
then  drawn,  and  the  thin  paste  is  run  out  into  vats. 
The  upper  grindstone,  b  d,  like  the  lower  one,  is 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  must  be  cut  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  At  first  there  is  scooped  out 
a  hollowing  in  the  form  of  a  sector,  denoted  by 
d  *f,fig.  1160 ;  the  arc  df  is  about  one  sixth  of 
the  circumference,  so  that  the  vacuity  of  the 
turning  grindstone  is  one  sixth  of  its  surface  \ 
moreover,  the  stone  must  be  channelled,  in  order 
to  grind  or  crush  the  hard  gritty  substances.  For 
this  purpose,  a  wedge-shaped  groove  de  g,  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  deep,  is  made  on  its  under 
face,  whereby  the  stone,  as  it  turns  in  the  diree- 


the  arrow,  acts  with  this  inclined  plane  upon  all  the  particles  in  its 
hem  and  forcing  them  in  between  the  stones,  till  they  be  triturated  to 
fder.  When  the  grindstone  wears  unequally  on  its  lower  surface,  it  is 
ion  it  little  furrows,  proceeding  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference, 
by  the  dotted  lines  €  e".  It  must,  moreover,  be  indented  with  rough 
mer. 

nn-stone  block  is  set  in  motion  by  the  vertical  shaft  h,  which  is  fixed 
cross  i  to  the  top  of  the  stone.  When  the  stone  is  new,  its  thickness 
s,  and  it  is  made  to  answer  for  grinding  till  it  be  reduced  to  about 
ring  the  clamp  r  upon  the  shaft,  so  that  it  may  continue  to  keep  its 
The  manner  in  which  the  grindstones  are  turned,  is  obvious  from 
1168  where  the  horizontal  axis  l,  which  receives  its  impulsion  from 
heel,  turns  the  prolonged  shaft  l',  or  leaves  it  at  rest,  according  as  the 
;ed  or  opened.  This  second  shaft  bears  the  three  bevel  wheels  m,  m,  m. 
ree  corresponding  bevel  wheels  u'  m'  m',  made  fast  respectively  to  the 
three  vertical  shafts  of  the  millstones,  which  pass 
~"^v  through  the  cast  iron  guide  tubes  m"  m".    These 

Jt% Am  are  fixed  in  a  truly  vertical,  position  by  the  collar- 

bar  m",  m',fig.  11B9.  In  this  figure  we  see  at  m  how 
the  strong  cross-bar  of  cast  iron  is  made  fast  to  the 
wooden  beams  which  support  all  the  upper  mechan- 
ism of  the  mill-work.    The  bearing  m  is  disposed  in 
an  analogous  manner ;  but  it  is  supported  against 
two  cast  iron  columns,  shown  at  l"  l  ,  in  Jig.  1158 
The  guide  tubes  m"  are  bored  smooth  for  a  small 
distance  from  each  of  their  extremities,  and  their 
interjacent  calibre  is  wider,  so  that  the  vertical  shafts 
touch  only  at  two  places.    It  is  obvious,  that  when- 
ever the  shaft  i/  is  set  a-going,  it  necessarily  turns 
the  wheels  m  and  m',  and  their  guide  tubes  m";  but  the 
vertical  shaft  may  remain  eithetat  rest,  or  revolve, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  lever  click  or  catch 
k,  at  the  top,  which  is  made  to  slide  upon  the  shaft, 
and  can  let  fall  a  finger  into  a  vertical  groove  cut 
in  the  surface  of  that  shaft.    The  clamp-fork  of  the 
click  is  thus  made  to  catch  upon  the  horizontal  bevel- 
wheel  m',  or  to  release  it,  according  as  the  lever  k  is 
lowered  or  lifted  up.    Thus  each  millstone  may  be 
thrown  out  of  or  into  gear  at  pleasure. 
These  stones  make  upon  an  average  11  or  12  turns  in 
a  minute,  corresponding  to  three  revolutions  of  the  water- 
wheel,  which  moves  through  a  space  of  3  feet  4  inches  is 
the  second,  its  outer  circumference  being  66  feet.    The 
weight  of  the  upper  stone,  with  its  iron  mountings,  i* 
about  6  cwts.,  when  new.    The  charge  of  each  mill  in  dry 
material  is  2  cwts. ;  and  the  water  may  be  estimated  at 
from  one  half  to  the  whole  of  this  weight ;  whence  the  total 
load  may  be  reckoned  to  be  at  least  3  cwts. ;  the  stone,  by 
he  magma,  loses  fully  400  pounds  of  its  weight,  and  weighs  therefore  in 
is.    It  is  charged  in  successive  portions,  but  it  is  discharged  all  at  once, 
sg  of  the  silicious  or  feldspar  matters  is  nearly  complete,  a  remarkable 
SQ 
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phenomenon  ocean ;  the  substance  precipitates  to  the  bottom,  and  assumes  in  a  few 
seconds  so  strong  a  degree  of  cohesion,  that  it  is  haidly  possible  to  restore  it  again  to  the 
pasty  or  mamga  state ;  hence  if  a  millstone  turns  too  slowly,  or  if  it  be  accidentally 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  the  upper  stone  gets  so  firmly  cemented  to  the  under  one, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  It  has  been  discovered,  but  without  knowing  why, 
that  a  little  vinegar  added  to  the  water  of  the  magma  almost  infallibly  prevents  thai 
sudden  stiffening  of  the  deposite  and  stoppage  of  the  stones.  If  the  mills  come  to  be 
set  fast  in  this  way,  the  shafts  or  gearing  would  be  certainly  broken,  were  not  some 
safety  provision  to  be  made  in  the  machinery  against  such  accidents.  Mr.  Hall's  cos- 
trivance  to  obviate  the  above  danger  is  highly  ingenious.  The  clutch  2,  ?,J?g.  1168  is 
not  a  locking  ciab,  fixed  in  the  common  way,  upon  the  shaft  l;  but  it  is  composed,  as 


1162 


1161 


shown  in  Jigs.  1161,  62,  68,  64.,  of  a  hoopm,  fixed 
upon  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  key,  of  a  collar  r,  and 
of  a  flat  ring  or  washer  x,  with  four  projections,  which 
are  fitted  to  the  collar  v,  by  four  bolts  y.  Fig.  1162 
represents  the  collar  v  seen  in  front ;  that  is,  by  the 
face  which  carries  the  clutch  teeth  ;  andJtg.llftS  rep- 
resents its  other  face,  which  receives  the  Hat  ring  x, 
fig,  1 1 64  in  four  notches  correspondin  g  to  the  four  pro- 
jections of  the  washer-ring.  Since  the  ring  « is  fixed 
upon  the  shaft  l,  and  necessarily  turns  with  it,  it  has 
the  two  other  pieces  at  its  disposal,  namely,  the  eoUar 
_  v,  and  the  washer  x,  because  they  are  always  connected 

with  it  by  the  four  bolts  y,  so  as  to  turn  with  the  ring  u,  when  the  resistance  they  encounter 
upon  the  shaft  l'  is  not  too  great,  and  to  remain  at  rest*  letting  the  ring  a  turn  by  itself 
when  that  resistance  increases  to  a  certain  pitch.  To  give  this  degree  of  friction,  we 
need  only  interpose  the  leather  washers  z,  z*yfig,  1161.  and  now  as  tfa*  collar  < 
box,  e,  slides  pretty  freely  upon  the  ring  a,  it  is  obvious  that  by  tightening  more  or 
the  screw  bolts  y,  these  washers  will  become  as  it  were  a  lateral  brake,  to  tighten  more 
or  less  the  bearing  of  the  ring  a,  to  which  they  are  applied  t  by  regulating  this  pressure, 
everything  may  be  easily  adjusted.  When  the  resistance  becomes  too  great,  the  leather 
washers,  pressed  upon  one  side  by  the  collar  v,  of  the  washer  x,  and  rubbed  upon  the 
other  side  by  the  prominence  of  the  ring  a,  get  healed  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  are  apt 
to  become  carbonized,  and  require  replacement. 

This  safety  clutch  may  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  mechanicians,  as  susceptible 
of  beneficial  application  in  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

GREAT  PORCELAIN  MILL. 

The  large  feldspar  and  kaolin  mill,  made  by  Mr.  Hall,  for  Sdvres,  has  a  fiat  bed  of 
hornstone,  in  one  block,  laid  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  tub,  hooped  strongly  with  iron. 
In  most  of  the  English  potteries,  however,  that  bed  consists  of  several  flat  pieces  of  chert 
or  hornstone,  laid  level  with  each  other.  There  are,  as  usual,  a  spigot  and  faucet  at  the 
side,  for  drawing  off  the  liquid  paste.  The  whole  system  of  the  mechanism  is  very  sub- 
stantial, and  is  supported  by  wooden  beams. 

The  following  is  the  manner  of  turning  the  upper  blocks.    In  fig,  1167  the  main 
horizontal  shaft  p  bears  at  one  of  its  extremities  a  toothed  wheel,  usually  mounted  upon 
1166  the    periphery    of    the    great 

water-wheel  (fig,  1165.  snows 
this  toothed  wheel  by  a  dotted 
line)  at  its  other  end;  p  car- 
ries the  fixed  portion  p  of  a 
coupling-box,  similar  to  the 
one  just  described  as  belonging 
to  the  little  mill.  On  the  pro- 
longation of  p,  there  is  a  second 
shaft  p/,  which  bears  the  move- 
able portion  of  that  box,  and 
an  upright  bevel  wheel  p ' 
Lastly,  in  ftg$,  1161  and  1166 
there  is  shown  the  vertical 
shaft  q,  which  carries  at  its 
upper  end  a  large  horizontal 
cast-iron  wheel  q',  not  seen  in 
this  view,  because  it  is  sunk  within  the  upper  surface  of  the  turning  hornstone,  like  the 
clamp  d,/,  in  jig.  1169.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  q,  there  is  the  bevel  wheel  q", 
which  receives  motion  from  the  wheel  v'\fig.  1167. 
The  shaft  p  always  revolves  with  the  water-wheel ;   but  transmits  its  motion  to  the 
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•haft  Y  only  when  the  latter  is  thrown  into  gear  with  the  coupling-box  p',  by  means  of 
its  farted  lever.  Then  the  bevel  wheel  r'  turns  round  with  the  shaft  r',  and  communicates 
its  rotatioo  to  the  bevel  wheel  ©/',  which  transmits  it  to  the  shaft  Q,  and  to  the  large  cast 
inn  wheel,  which  is  sunk  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  revolving  hornstone. 

The  shaft  q  is  supported  and  centred  by  a  simple  and  solid  adjustment ;  at  its  lower 
part,  it  rests  in  a  step  n',  which  is  supported  upon  a  cast-iron  arch  o/,  seen  m  profile  in 
£g.  1167.  its  base  is  solidly  filed  by  four  strong  bolts.  Four  set  screws  above  n, ,/?«;.  11 67 
serve  to  set  the  shaft  q,  truly  perpendicular ;  thus  supported,  and  held  securely  at  its  lower 
end,  in  the  step  at  *,flg*.  1167  6  1166  it  is  embraced  near  the  upper  end  by  a  brass  bush 
or  eoUar,  composed  of  two  pieces,  which  may  be  drawn  closer  together  by  means  of  a 
strew.  This  collar  is  set  into  the  summit  of  a  great  truncated  cone  of  cast-iron,  which 
tit**  within  the  iub>  through  two  thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the  hornstone  bed;*  having  its 
htse  firmly  fixed  by  bolts  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  having  a  brass  collet  to  secure  its 
top.  The  iron  cone  is  cased  in  wood.  When  all  these  pieces  are  well  adjusted  and 
properly  screwed  up,  the  shaft  «  revolves  without  the  least  vacillation,  and  carries  round 
with  it  the  large  iron  wheel  o/,  cast  in  one  piece,  and  which  consists  of  an  outer  rim,  three 
arms  or  radii,  and  a  strong  central  nave,  made  fast  by  a  key  to  the  top  of  the  shaft  q,  and 
resting  upon  a  shoulder  nicely  turned  to  receive  it.  Upon  each  of  the  three  arms,  there 
ore  adjusted,  with  bolts,  three  upright  substantial  bars  of  oak,  which  descend  vertically 
Ihroogh  the  body  of  the  revolving  mill  to  within  a  small  distance  of  the  bed-stone  $  and 
upon  each  of  the  three  arcs  of  that  wheel-ring,  comprised  between  its  three  strong  arms, 
there  are  adjusted,  in  like  manner,  five  similar  uprights,  which  fit  into  hollows  cut  in  the 
periphery  of  the  moving  stone.  They  ought  to  be  cut  to  a  level  at  their  lower  part,  to 
•ak  the  slope  of  the  bottom  of  the  tub  o,jfjgt.  1167  6  1166  so  as  to  glide  past  it  pretty 
closely,  without  touching. 

The  speed  of  this  large  mill  is  eight  revolutions  in  the  minute.  The  turning  horn- 
stone describes  a  mean  circumference  of  14 1|  inches  (its  diameter  being  46  inches),  and 
of  course  moves  through  about  100  feet  per  second.  The  tub  o,  is  52  inches  wide  at 
bottom,  56  at  the  surface  of  the  sleeper  block  (which  is  16  inches  thick),  and  64  at  top, 
inside  nseesure.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  millstone  throws  the  pasty  mixture  out 
of  the  vessel,  though  its  topis  6  inches  under  the  lip  of  the  tubo;  an  inconvenience 
which  can  be  obviated  only  by  making  the  pap  a  little  thicker ;  that  is,  by  allowing  only 
from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  water ;  then  its  density  becomes  nearly  equal  to  2*00,  while 
that  of  the  millstones  themselves  is  only  2*7 ;  whence,  supposing  them  to  weigh  only  2 
ewts^  there  would  remain  an  effective  weight  of  less  than  }  cwt.  for  pressing  upon  the 
bottom  and  grinding  the  granular  particles.  This  weight  appears  to  be  somewhat  too 
snail  to  do  much  work  in  a  short  time ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  better  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  water,  and  put  covers  of  some  convenient  form  over  the  tubs.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  mill  will  grind  nearly  5  cwts.  of  hard  kaolin  or  feldspar  gravel,  in  24  hours,  into 
•  proper  pap. 

To  the  preceding  methodical  account  of  the  porcelain  manufacture,  I  shall  now  sub- 
join some  practical  details  relative  to  certain  styles  of  work,  with  comparisons  between 
the  methods  pursued  in  this  country  and  upon  the  Continent,  but  chiefly  by  our  jealous 
rivals  the  French. 

The  blue  printed  ware  of  England  has  been  hitherto  a  hopeless  object  of  emulation  in 
France.  M.  Alexandre  Brongniart,  membre  de  1'f  nstitut,  and  director  of  the  Manufacturt 
AstwJ  it  Stove,  characterizes  the  French  imitations  of  the  Faytnce  fine,  ou  Jnglaise,  in 
the  following  terms :  M  Les  deTauts  de  cette  poterie,  qui  tiennent  a  sa  nature,  sont  de  ne 
pouvoir  aller  sur  le  feu  pour  les  usages  domestiques,  et  d'avotr  un  vernis  tendre,  qui  se 
■risse  aisement  entamer  par  les  instruments  dtcier  et  de  fer.  Mais  lorsque  cette  poterie 
est  mat  frbriquee,  ou  fabriquee  avec  une  ecouomie  mal  entendue,  see  deTauts  deviennent 
bien  pun  graves ;  son  vernfs  jaunatre  et  tendre  tressaille  souvent ;  il  se  laisse  entamer 
en  user  avec  la  plus  grande  factlite  par  les  instruments  de  fer,  ou  par  Pusage  ordinaire. 
Lee  Assures  que  ce  tressaillement  ou  ces  rayures  ouvrent  dans  le  vernis  permettent  an* 
msrtferes  grasses  de  pen^trer  dans  le  biscuit,  que  dans  les  poteries  affectees  de  ce  deTaut,  a 
presque  toujour*  une  texture  lsche ;  les  pfcees  se  salissent,  s'empuantistent,  et  se  brisent 
sneme  avec  m  pros  grande  fecim*."* 

What  a  glaze,  to  be  scratched  or  grooved  with  soft  iron;  to  fly  off  in  scales,  so  as  to 
Vet  pease  soak  into  the  biscuit  or  body  of  the  ware ;  to  become  foul,  stink,  and  break  with 
the  utmost  ease !  The  refuse  crockery  of  the  coarsest  pottery  works  in  the  United  King. 
worn  would  hardly  deserve  such  censure. 

m  the  minutes  of  evidence  of  the  Evquite  Mmistfritlle,  published  in  1885,  MM.  de  Saint 
Cneq  and  Lebeuf,  large  manufacturers  of  pottery-ware  at  Crei)  and  Montereau,  give  a 
**ry  mtiryfng  account  of  the  English  stoneware  manufacture.  They  declare  that  the  Eng* 
tish  possess  magnificent  mines  of  potter's  clay,  many  leagues  in  extent;  while  those  of  til* 
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French  are  mere  patches  or  pot*.  Besides,  England,  they  say,  hating  upwards  of  20C 
potteries,  can  constantly  employ  a  great  many  public  flint-mills,  and  thereby  obtain  thai 
indispensable  material  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  the  lowest  rate.  "  The  mill  erected  bj 
M.  Brongniart,  at  Sevres,  does  its  work  at  twice  the  price  of  the  English  mills.  Th« 
fuel  costs  in  England  one  fourth  of  what  it  does  in  France.  The  expense  of  a  kiln-round 
in  the  latter  country,  is  200  francs ;  while  in  the  former  it  is  not  more  than  60."  Aftei 
a  two-months  tour  among  the  English  potteries,  these  gentlemen  made  the  following*  ad- 
ditional observations  to  their  first  official  statement : — 

"  The  clay,  which  goes  by  water  carriage  from  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Dorset,  intc 
Staffordshire,  to  supply  more  than  200  potteries,  clustered  together,  is  delivered  to  them 
at  a  cost  of  4  francs  (3# .  2d.)  the  100  kilogrammes  (2  cwt.) ;  at  Creil,  it  costs  4/.  50c, 
and  at  Mintereau,  only  2f.  40c.    There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  essential-  difference 
in  the  price  of  the  clay ;  but  the  quality  of  the  English  is  much  superior,  being  tneon- 
testably  whiter,  purer,  more  homogeneous,  and  not  turning  red  at  a  high  heat,  like  the 
French."    The  grinding  of  the  flints  costs  the  English  potter  4Jd.  per  100  kilos.,  and  the 
French  6d. ;  but  as  that  of  the  latter  is  in  general  ground  dry,  it  is  a  coarser  article.    The 
kaolin,  or  china  clay,  is  imported  from  Cornwall  for  the  use  of  many  French  potteries ; 
but  the  transport  of  merchandise  is  so  ill  managed  in  France,  that  while  2  cwts.  coat  in 
Staffordshire  only  8/.  75c.  (about  7*.  Id.),  they  cost  12/.  at  Creil,  and  13/.  60c    «i 
Montereau.    The  white  lead  and  massicot,  so  much  employed  for  glazes,  are  62  per  cent, 
dearer  to  the  French  potters  than  the  English.    As  no  French  mill  has  succeeded  in 
making  unsized  paper  fit  for  printing  upon  stoneware,  our  potters  are  under  the 
necessity  of  fetching  it  from  England ;  and,  under  favor  of  our  own  custom-house,  are 
allowed  to  import  it  at  a  duty  of  \65f.  per  100  kilogrammes,  or  about  84.  per  pound 
English.    No  large  stock  of  materials  need  be  kept  by  the  English,  because  ereiy 
article  may  be  had  when  wanted  from  its  appropriate  wholesale  dealers ;  but  the  case  is 
quite  different  with  the  French,  whose  stocks,  even  in  small  works,  can  never  safely  be 
less  in  value  than  150,000/.  or  200,000/. ;  constituting  a  loss  to  them,  in  interest  npon 
their  capital,  of  from  7,500/.  to  10,000/.  per  annum.    The  capital  sunk  in  buildings  is 
far  less  in  England  than  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  different  styles  of  erecting  stone- 
ware factories  in  the  two  countries.    M.  de  Saint  Cricq  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Clewes,  of 
Shelton,  rents  his  works  for  10,000/1  (3802.)  per  annum ;  while  the  similar  ones  qf  Creil 
and  Montereau,  in  France,  have  cost  each  a  capital  outlay  of  from  500,000f.  to  600,000/., 
and  in  which  the  products  are  not  more  than  one  half  of  Mr.  Clewes1.    "  This  forms  a 
balance  against  us,"  says  M.  St  C,  "of  about  20,000f.  per  annum;  or  nearly  800/. 
sterling.    Finally,  we  have  the  most  formidable  rival  to  our  potteries  in  the  extreme 
dexterity  of  the  English  artisans*    An  enormous  fabrication  permits  the  manufacturers 
to  employ  the  same  workmen  during  the  whole  year  upon  the  same  piece :  thus  I  have 
seen  at  Shelton  a  furnisher,  for  sixpence,  turn  off  100  pieces,  which  cost  at  Creil  and 
Montereau  30  sous  (Is.  2%L) ;  yet  the  English  workman  earns  18f.  75c.  a  week,  while 
the  French  never  earns  more  than  15/.     I  have  likewise  seen  an  English  moulder 
expert  enough  to  make  25  waterpots  a  day,  which,  at  the  rate  of  2d.  a  piece,  bring  him 
4s.  2d.  of  daily  wages;  while  the  French  moulder,  at  daily  wages  also  of  4t.  2d.,  turns 
out  of  his  hands  only  7,  or  at  most  8  pots.    In  regard  to  hollow  wares,  the  English  may 
be  fairly  allowed  to  have  an  advantage  over  us,  in  the  cost  of  labor,  of  100  per  cent. ; 
which  they  derive  from  the  circumstance,  that  there  are  in  Staffordshire  60,000  operatives, 
men,  women,  and  children,  entirely  dedicated  to  the  stoneware  manufacture ;  concentra- 
ting all  their  energies  within  a  space  of  10  square  leagues.  Hence  a  most  auspicious  choice 
of  good  practical  potters,  which  cannot  be  found  in  France/* 

M.  Saint  Aniens,  a  French  gentleman,  who  spent  some  years  in  Staffordshire,  and  has 
lately  erected  a  large  pottery  in  France,  says  the  English  surpass  all  other  nations  in 
manufacturing  a  peculiar  stoneware,  remarkable  for  its  lightness,  strength,  and  elegance; 
as  also  in  printing  blue  figures  upon  it  of  every  tint,  equal  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  by 
processes  of  singular  facility  and  promptitude.  After  the  biscuit  is  taken  out  of  the 
kiln,  the  fresh  impression  of  the  engraving  is  transferred  to  it  from  thin  unsized  paper, 
previously  immersed  in  strong  soap  water ;  the  ink  for  this  purpose  being  a  compound 
of  arseniate  of  cobalt  with  a  flux,  ground  up  with  properly  boiled  linseed  ofl.  The 
copper-plates  are  formed  by  the  graving  tool  with  deeper  or  shallower  lines,  according  to 
the  variable  depth  of  shades  in  the  design.  The  cobalt  pigment,  on  melting,  spreads  so 
as  to  give  the  soft  effect  of  water-color  drawing.  The  paper,  being  still  moist,  is 
readily  applied  to  the  slightly  rough  and  adhesive  surface  of  the  biscuit,  and  may  be 
nibbed  on  more  closely  by  a  dossil  of  flannel.  The  piece  is  then  dipped  in  a  tub  of  water, 
whereby  the  paper  gets  soft,  and  may  be  easily  removed,  leaving  upon  the  pottery  the  pig- 
ment of  the  engraved  impression.  After  being  gently  dried,  the  piece  is  dipped  into  the 
glaze  mixture,  and  put  into  the  enamel  oven. 
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Competition  of  the  Earthy  Mixture*. 

t£  the  English  stoneware  is,  as  formerly  stated,  a  bluish  clay,  brought  from 

mad  Devonshire,  which  lies  at  the  depth  of  fmrn  25  to  30  feet  beneath  tbe 

U  composed  of  about  21  pari*  of  alumina,  und  76  of  silica,  with  tome  other 

J  small  proportions.     This  clay  is  very  refractory  in  high  heals,  a  pro* 

,  joined  to  jU  whiteness  when  burned,  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  for  pot» 

ht  Luis  'if  all  the  jdlaw  biseuit*ware  called  cream  cotor,  and  in  general 

n/ing  ^oii^  ,-  as  also  for  the  semi- vitrified  porcelain  of  Wedge  wood's 

it]  of  the  tender  porcelain, 

i  of  the  stoneware  are,  that  clay,  the  powder  of  calcined  flints,  and  of  the 
if  called  Cornish  stone*     The  proportions  are  varied  by  the  diflerent 
The  fallowing  are  those  generally  adopted  in  one  of  the  principal  estab- 
e : — 
i  color,  Si  lex  or  ground  flints  20  part* 

Clay  100 

Cornish  stone  --...-•£ 

rpoiition  of  the  Pa&itfor  rt reiving  the  Printing  Body  under  the  Glaze* 
urpose  the  proportions  of  the  flint  and  the  feldspar  must  be  increased.  The 
re  mited  separately  with  water  into  the  consistence  of  a  thick  cream,  which 
lint,  for  the  {lints  32  ounces,  and  for  the  Cornish  stone  28+  The  china  clay 
is  added  to  tfoe  same  mixture  of  fliat  and  feldspar,  when  a  finer  pottery  or 
required-     That  clay  cream  weighs  24  ounces  per  pint.     These  24  on  no 

i  to  one  third  of  their  bnjk  by  evaporation.     The  pint  of  dry  Cornish  clay 
und  in  its  first  pasty  state  24,  as  just  staled.  The  dry  flint  powder  weighs 
at ;  which  when  made  into  a  cream  weighs  32  ounces.  To  40  measures  of 
clay-exeain  there  are  added, 

13  measures  of  flint  liquor. 
12         —         Cornish  clay  ditto* 
I         —        Cornish  stoae  ditto. 
it  writ  mixed  by  proper  agitation,  half  dried  in  the  trwtgh*  of  the  slip-kiln, 
ijertcd  to  the  machine  far  cutting  up  the  clay  into  junks*     The  above  paste, 
-  y  white,  hard,  sonorous,  and  susceptible  of  receiving  all  sorts  of  un- 
pnper  engravings,     When  the  silica  is  mixed  with  the  alumina  in  the 
.  j  forms  a  compact  ware,  and  the  impression  remains  fixed  between  the 
liie,  withoul  communicating  to  either  any  portion  of  the  tint  of  the  me- 
ed in  the  engraver's  press.     The  feldspar  gives  strength  to  the  biscuit, 
il  sonorous  after  being  baked  ;  while  the  china  clay  has  the  double  advantagt 
an  agreeable  whiteness  and  ^reat  closeness  of  grain. 

er  on  rx»rceluin  is  much  more  easily  affected  by  fuiigmonl  Tapoura  than 
It  may,  however,  hy  the  following  proeeaa  be  completely  protected.  The 
be  dissolved  in  very  dilute  acid,  ana  slowly  precipitated ;  and  the  metallic 
well  washed.  The  silver  is  then  laid  {in  wavy  lineal)  upon  ihv  porcelain 
g  coloured  (or  if  coloured,  the  colour  must  not  be  any  preparation  of  gold) 
late  and  left  for  24  hours*  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  gold  is  to  be 
the  article  placed  in  a  moderate  heat  The  layer  of  gold  must  be  very  thin, 
with  a  brush  over  the  silver  before  firing  it;  when  by  the  aid  of  a  flux  and 
I  heat  the  two  metals  are  filed  on  the  porcelain* — Newton* t  Journal*  xxxL  12& 
L*S  OVEN,  A  patent  was  obtained  in  August,  1S42,  by  Mr.  W,  Ridgway 
owing  construction  of  oven,  in  which  the  flumes  from  the  fireplaces  are 
jf  parallel  flues,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  so  as  to  reverberate  the  whole 
r  and  heal  upon  the  goods  after  its  ascension  from  the  flues.  His  oven  is 
.id  of  rouud,  a  firc-proof  partition  wall  being  built  across  the  middle 
ito  two  chambers,  which  arc  covered  in  by  two  parallel  arches*  The 
r*  built  in  the  two  sides  of  the  oven  opposite  to  the  partition  wall ;  from 
1*0*1  narrow  Hues  rise  in  the  inner  face  of  the  wall,  and  distribute  the 
beet  equally  over  the  whole  of  its  surface.  The  other  portion  of  the  heat 
by  many  parallel  or  diverging  horizontal  flues,  under  and  across  the  floor 
oven,  to  the  middle  or  partition  wall;  over  the  surface  of  which  the 
i  ascends  from  the  nvmerous  lines  in  immediate  contact  with  the  wall  is 
ribnted.  This  sheet  of  ascending  flame  strikes  the  shoulder  of  the  arch, 
'berated  from  the  seeders  beneath,  till  it  meets  the  flame  reverberated  from 
»  aide  of  the  arch,  and  both  escape  at  the  top  of  the  oven.  The  same  con- 
alio  applied  to  the  opposite  chamber.    In  jigs.  1166,  67,  «,  represents  the 
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square  walls  or  body  of  the  oven ;  o,  the  partition  wall ;  c,  the  fireplaces  or  fnrmaeo 
with  their  iron  boilers ;  d,  the  months  of  the  furnaces  for  introducing  the  fuel ;  /,  the 
ash-pits ;  g ,  the  horizontal  flues  under  the  hearth  of  the  oven ;  A,  the  vertical  fines ; 
•*,  the  vents  in  the  top  of  the  arches ;  and  k,  the  entrances  to  the  chambers  of  th& 
ovens. 

PRECIPITATE,  is  any  matter  separated  in  minute  particles  from  the  bosom  of  a  fluid, 
which  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  a  pulverulent  form. 

PRECIPITATION,  is  the  actual  subsidence  of  a  precipitate. 

PRESS,  HYDRAULIC.  Though  the  explanation  of  the  principles  of  this  power, 
ful  machine  belongs  to  a  work  upon  mechanical  engineering,  rather  than  to  one  upon 
1168  1169 


manufactures,  yet  as  it  is  often  referred  to  in  this  volume,  a  brief  description  of  it  can- 
not be  unacceptable  to  many  of  my  readers. 

The  framing  consists  of  two  stout  cast-iron  plates  a,  6,  which  are  strengthened  by  pro- 
jecting ribs,  not  seen  in  the  section,  jfy.  1168.  The  top  or  crown  plate  6,  and  the  base- 
plate a,  a,  are  bound  most  firmly  together  by  4  cylinders  of  the  best  wrought  iron,  e, «, 
which  pass  up  through  holes  near  the  ends  of  the  said  plates,  and  are  fast  wedged  in 
them.  The  flat  pieces  «,  «,  are  screwed  to  the  ends  of  the  crown  and  base  plates,  so  as 
to  bind  the  columns  laterally.  /,  is  the  hollow  cylinder  of  the  press,  which,  as  well  as 
the  ram  a,  is  made  of  cast-iron.  The  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  cylinder  is  cast 
narrow,  but  is  truly  and  smoothly  rounded  at  the  boring-mill,  so  as  to  fit  pretty  closely 
round  a  well-turned  ram  or  piston;  the  under  part  of  it  is  left  somewhat  wider 
in  the  casting.  A  stout  cup  of  leather,  perforated  in  the  middle,  is  put  upon  the  ram, 
and  serves  as  a  valve  to  render  the  neck  of  the  cylinder  perfectly  water-tight  by  filling 
up  the  space  between  it  and  the  ram ;  and  since  the  mouth  of  the  cup  is  turned  down- 
wards, the  greater  the  pressure  of  the  water  upwards,  the  more  forcibly  are  the  edges 
of  the  leather  valve  pressed  against  the  insides  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  tighter  does  Sit 
joint  become.    This  was  Bramah's  beautiful  invention. 

Upon  the  top  of  the  ram,  the  press-plate,  or  table,  strengthened  with  projecting  ridges, 
rests,  which  is  commonly  called  the  follower,  because  it  follows  the  ram  closely  in  its 
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descent.  This  plate  has  a  half-round  hole  at  each 
of  its  four  corners,  corresponding  to  the  shape  of 
the  four  iron  columns  along  which  it  glides  in  its 
up-and-down  motions  of  compression  and  relaxa- 
tion. 

*>  *>  fig''  1168  And  1169.  is  the  framing  of  a 
force  pump  with  a  narrow  barrel;  i  is  the  well  for 
containing  water  to  supply  the  pump.  To  spare 
room  in  the  engraving,  the  pump  is  set  close  to  the 
press,  but  it  may  be  removed  to  any  convenient 
distance  by  lengthening  the  water-pipe  a,  which 
connects  the  discharge  of  the  force  pump  with  the 
inside  of  the  cylinder  of  the  press.  Fig.  1170  is 
a  section  of  the  pump  and  its  valves.  TTie  pump 
as,  is  of  bronze;  the  suction-pipe  a,  has  a  conical 
valve  with  a  long  tail ;  the  solid  piston  or  plunger 

»,  is  smaller  than  the  barrel  in  which  it  plays,  and 

si  its  top  through  a  stuffing-box  q;  r  is  the  pressure-valve,  *  is  the  safety, 
lake,  which,  in  Jig.  1169  is  seen  to  be  loaded  with  a  weighted  lever;  /  is  the  dis- 
duugfwvalvc,  for  letting  the  water  escape,  from  the  cylinder  beneath  the  ram,  back 
isto  the  well.  See  the  winding  passages  ia  Jig,  1171.  a  is  the  tube  which  conveys 
the  water  from  the  pump  into  the  press-cylinder.  In  Jig.  1169  two  centres  of  motion  for 
the  pomp-lever  are  shown.  By  shifting  the  bolt  into  the  centre  nearest  the  pump-rod* 
the  smhaatcal  advantage  of  the  workman  may  be  doubled.  Two  pumps  are  generally 
smutted  m  one  frame  for  one  hydraulic  press ;  the  larger  to  give  a  rapid  motion  to  the 
«m  at  the  beginning,  when  the  resistance  is  small;  the  smaller  to  give  a  slower  but 
Bare  powerful  impulsion,  when  the  resistance  is  much  increased.  A  pressure  of  600  tons 
aay  be  obtained  from  a  well-made  hydraulic  press  with  a  ten-inch  ram,  and  a  two  and  a 
oat  inch  set  of  pomps,  flee  SneAaiNB  Paxes. 
PRINCE'S  METAL,  or  Prince  Rupert's  metal,  is  a  modification  of  brass. 
PRWTED  FABRICS,  whether  tfytd,  fdtod  or  wo-*.—£*kibiHon,  Section  *,  Clou 
18.  The  colour  printer  and  dyer  form  the  subjects  represented  by  this  class.  The  arts 
practised  by  them  have  made  most  important  progress  during  late  years.  At  first,  taught 
only  by  a  long  and  varied  experience,  the  importer  of  colour  was  restricted  to  the  use 
sf  a  few  comparatively  simple  substances  for  the  extraction  of  colour  and  its  application 
a>  various  fabrics.  But  since  chemistry  hss  been  allowed  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  manufacturer,  a  very  different  result  has  arisen.  The  indications  of  expe- 
rience arc  confirmed  by  the  teachings  of  philosophy,  and  in  a  larae  number  of  instances 
s  vast  economy  of  material,  tune  and  labour  has  been  effected.  In  addition,  chemistry 
am  brought  to  light  new  compounds  and  new  means  of  obtaining  dyes  and  colours  of 
great  brilliance  from  a  few  simple  combinations.  It  is  consequently  now  almost  uni- 
versal to  find  that  attached  to  the  extensive  works  of  the  dyer  and  colour-printer  is  a 
fcnje  laboratory  fitted  up  for  chemical  investigations,  and  the  processes  developed  in 
waiea  are  often  the  source  of  a  very  great  commercial  prosperity. 

TVs  print  works  of  Lancashire,  and  particularly  of  Manchester  and  its  vicinity,  form 
the  most  extensive  sources  of  printed  and  dyed  artioles.  Glasgow,  Carlisle,  Crayford, 
paisley,  and  other  places,  also  contain  important  works  of  a  somewhat  similar  descrip- 
tion. The  origin  of  cotton  printing  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis  in  1676. 

During  the  last  half  century,  a  surprising  development  of  printing  in  colour  and 
dveiag  hss  taken  place,  It  ia  estimated  that,  at  its  commencement*  the  annual  quantity 
of  cotton  printed  was  8*869,729  yards.  But  in  1830,  this  Quantity  had  attained  the 
enormous  increase  of  847,460,299  yards ;  and  it  has  since  still  further  increased.  The 
print  works  of  Lancashire,  and  other  places,  form  a  surprising  spectacle  of  the  operation 
of  chemical  and  mechanical  forces  on  the  great  scale.  That  which  was  formerly  the 
Jaboof  of  weeks  is  now  performed  in  a  day.  A  piece  of  cloth  is  printed  at  the  rate  of 
hundreds  of  yard*  in  a  day.  On  one  side  of  a  machine-room  it  ascends  moist,  with 
colour  Irons  the  engraved  copper  cylinder ;  on  the  other  hand  it  descends  dried,  ready 
for  the  final  processes.  The  printing  machine*  are  marvels  of  ingenuity ;  the  pattern  is 
*pptisd  by  the  engraved  aurfoce  of  one  or  more  copper  cylinders,  which  have  received  the 
pattern  from  a  small  steel  cylinder,  or  "mill"  capable  of  impressing  several  with  the 
same  design,  and  thus  saving  the  cost  of  repeated  engraving.  At  first  only#  one  colour 
could  be  applied ;  now  from  six,  or  even  eight  and  ten  colours  arc  applied  in  constant 
snsnsssmu  These  machines  perform  their  work  with  great  accuracv  and  speed,  and 
produce  all  the  commoner  patterns  seen  in  daily  use ;  but  hand  labour  is  still  employed, 
even  in  these  works,  for  fine  or  complicated  work,  and  more  particularly  for  printing 
mousseline-de-laine  dresses,  Ac.  The  goods  thus  printed  are  exported  in  immense  quan- 
tities to  all  parte  of  the  world,  a  large  portion  being  also  retained  for  home  use.    Fot 
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foreign  countries  a  certain  peculiarity  of  chromatic  arrangement  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  render  the  articles  adapted  to  the  taste  of  purchasers. 

The  art  of  the  dyer  in  towns  is  a  manufacture  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  carried  on  gene- 
rally in  Bmall  establishments  devoted  to  that  purpose.  But  extensive  dye- works  exist* 
which  are  employed  in  imparting  various  colours  to  cloth,  Ac,  on  the  great  scale.  To 
the  prosperous  pursuit  of  either  of  these  arts  it  is  beginning  to  be  more  and  more 
widely  felt  that  an  enlightened  and  philosophical  mind  is  of  the  first  consequence. 

Formerly  the  application  of  coloured  designs  to  fabrics  of  various  kinds  was  entirely 
effected  by  what  is  called  block-printing,  and  which  in  fact  closely  resembles  type 
printing.  A  block  of  wood  or  metal,  or  a  combination  of  both,  being  engraved  with  the 
pattern,  received  the  colour  by  the  ordinary  means,  and  this  was  then  transferred  by 
hand  to  the  fabric.  For  every  different  colour  a  different  block  was  required,  and  in 
complicated  patterns,  with  many  colours,  the  process  was  excessively  tedious.  It  is, 
however,  still  largely  employed,  where  great  care  in  the  application  of  the  colour  and 
sharpness  of  definition  in  the  pattern  is  required,  but  block  printing  can  only  be  remu- 
nerative in  the  better  descriptions  of  goods,  as  the  infinitely  more  rapid  and  economical 
process  of  the  cylinder  printing  has  almost  superseded  it  for  the  production  of  those  of 
commoner  kinds. 

71.  Hammer  deyt  J.  A.  Principal  of  the  School  of  Dengn,  Manchester,  Designer. 
Picture  in  oil  colours,  showing  the  principles  upon  which  floral  forms  are  adapted  to 
designs  for  textile  fabrics ;  exhibiting  a  central  picture  of  a  composition  of  flowers, 
imitated  from  nature,  surrounded  by  200  geometrical  spaces,  each  containing  a  separate 
design,  and  showing  the  mode  of  applying  these  flowers  to  manufactures. 

For  textile  fabrics,  natural  flowers  have  been  represented  under  conventional  forms; 
so  that*  without  departing  from  the  original  type,  the  character  of  design  may  not  be 
pictorial  The  patterns  of  eastern  chintzes  are  but  fantastic  imitations  of  flowers ;  and 
the  pure  taste  of  ancient  Greece  discarded  from  female  dress  all  ornament  but  that  of 
a  flat  character ;  where  borders  of  the  vine  or  i*y-lea£  or  of  the  honeysuckle,  have  been 
adopted,  they  are  flat  The  oriental  cashmere  style,  the  stufls  and  carpets  of  Persia  and 
Turxey,  the  tartan  of  the  Scot*  the  arabesques  of  ancient  Rome  and  Moorish  decora- 
tion, while  admitting  of  every  variety  of  beauty  in  design  or  colour,  are  examples  of  a 
flat  as  opposed  to  a  relieved  pictorial  style  of  ornament 

PRINTING.  Galvanography,  in  the  short  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  its  first 
appearance,  has  been  divided  into  two  methods.  The  first  consists  in  the  composition 
being  executed  by  the  artist  himself  with  colour  (roasted  terra  di  Sienna,  or  black-lead 
and  linseed  oil)  and  the  ordinary  brush,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  Indian-ink  drawing 
upon  a  silvered-copper  plate,  which  is  then  placed  in  the  galvanoplastio  apparatus,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  raised  drawing.  The  oopy,  or  sunk  plate,  thus  obtained, 
is  touched  up  with  the  usual  copper-plate  engraving  tools,  and  the  light  and  shade  im- 
proved, and  then  serves  for  printing  from :  it  can  of  course,  by  means  of  the  galvanic 
apparatus,  be  multiplied  to  any  desired  extent  This  method  certainly  possesses  the 
advantage  of  allowing  rapidity  in  execution  and  great  freedom  of  treatment  In  the 
second  method  of  galvanography,  the  outlines  of  the  given  drawing  are  etched  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  various  tones  of  the  picture  laid  on  with  the  roulette,  and  a  galvano 
plastio  copy  of  this  sunk  plate  is  then  produced.  On  this  second  (raised)  plate,  the 
artist  completes  his  picture  by  means  of  chalk  and  Indian  ink,  and  puts  in  the  lights 
and  shades,  Ac.  From  this  a  second  galvanoplastic  copy  is  produced.  This  second 
copy,  or  sunk  plate,  the  third  plate  in  the  order  of  procedure,  serves,  after  being  touched 
up,  for  printing  from  in  the  copper-plate  press. 

PRINTING  INK.  (Encre  d'imprimerie,  Fr.;  Buchdrvckerfarbe,  Germ.)  After 
reviewing  the  different  prescriptions  given  by  Moxon,  Breton,  Papillon,  Lewis,  those  in 
Nicholson's  and  the  Messrs.  Aikins*  Dictionaries,  in  Rees*  Cyclopaedia,  and  in  the  French 
Printer's  Manual,  Mr.  Savage"  says,  that  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  the  only  work, 
to  his  knowledge,  which  has  given  a  recipe  by  which  a  printing  ink  might  be  made,  that 
could  be  used,  though  it  would  be  of  inferior  quality,  as  acknowledged  by  the  editor  \  for 
it  specifies  neither  the  qualities  of  the  materials,  nor  their  due  proportions.  The  fine 
black  ink  made  by  Mr.  Savage,  haiyhe  informs  us,  been  pronounced  by  some  of  our  first 
printers  to  be  unrivalled ;  and  has  procured  for  him  the  large  medal  from  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts. 

1.  Linseed  o*7.— Mr.  Savage  says,  that  the  linseed  ofl,  however  long  boiled,  unless  set 
fire  to,  cannot  be  brought  into  a  proper  state  for  forming  printing  ink ;  and  that  the 
flame  may  be  most  readily  extinguished  by  the  application  of  a  pretty  tight  tin  cover  to 
the  top  of  the  boiler,  which  should  never  be  more  than  half  full.  The  French  prefer 
nut  oil  to  linseed ;  but  if  the  latter  be  old,  it  is  fully  as  good,  and  much  cheaper,  in  this 
country  at  least. 

2.  Black  rosin  is  an  important  article  in  the  composition  of  good  ink ;  as  by  melting 

*  lu  hif  waik  as  tht  Pr*p*r*tion  ©f  Pnntinf  Ink ,  8to>,  London,  1833. 
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it  is  the  oil,  when  that  ingredient  is  sufficiently  boiled  and  burnt,  the  two  combine,  and 
form  a  compound  approximating  to  a  natural  balsam,  like  that  of  Canada,  which  is  itself 
sae  of  the  best  varnisLes  that  can  be  used  for  printing  ink. 

3.  Soap.— This  is  a  most  important  ingredient  in  printers1  ink,  which  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  recipes  prior  to  that  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  For 
vut  of  soap,  ink  accumulates  upon  the  face  of  the  types,  so  as  completely  to  clog  them  * 
ap  after  comparatively  few  impressions  have  been  taken;  it  will  not  wash  off  without 
alkaline  leys,  and  it  skins  over  very  soon  in  the  pot.  Yellow  rosin  soap  is  the  best  for 
alack  inks  j  for  those  of  light  and  delicate  shades,  white  curd  soap  i*  preferable.  Too 
aneh  soap  is  apt  to  render  the  impression  irregular,  and  to  prevent  the  ink  from  drying 
•sickly.  The  proper  proportion  has  been  hit,  when  the  ink  works  clean,  without  clog- 
ring  the  surface  of  the  types. 

4.  Lampblack.— The  vegetable  lamp  black,  sold  in  firkins,  takes  by  far  the  most  var- 
ans, and  answers  for  making  the  best  ink.    See  Black. 

4.  /wry  block  is  too  heavy  to  be  used  alone  as  a  pigment  for  minting  ink;  but  it  may 
be  added  with  advantage  by  grinding  a  little  of  it  upon  a  muller  with  the  lamp  black,  for 
certain  purposes ;  for  instance,  if  an  engraving  on  wood  is  required  to  be  printed  so  as  to 
produce  the  best  possible  effect. 

6.  hdigo  alone,  or  with  an  equal  weight  of  Prussian  blue,  added  in  small  proportion! 
takes  off  the  brown  tone  of  certain  lamp  black  inks.  Mr.  Savage  recommends  a  little 
Indian  red  to  be  ground  in  with  the  indigo  and  Prussian  blue,  to  give  a  rich  tone  to  the 
elackiak. 

?.  Baltam  of  capivi,  as  sold  by  Mr.  Allen,  Plough-court,  Lombard-street,  mixed, 
by  a  stone  and  a  mailer,  with  a  due  proportion  of  map  and  pigment,  forms  an  extem- 
poraneous ink,  which  the  printer  may  employ  very  advantageously  when  be  wishes  to 
execute  a  job  in  a  peculiarly  neat  manner.  Canada  balsam  does  not  answer  quite  so 
wefl. 

AAer  the  smoke  begins  to  rise  from  the  boiling  oil,  a  bit  of  burning  paper  stuck  in 
the  deft  end  of  a  long  stick  should  be  applied  to  the  surface,  to  set  it  on  fire,  as  soon  as 
the  Taper  will  burn  ;  and  the  flame  should  be  allowed  to  continue  (the  pot  being 
neaavmile  removed  from  over  the  fire,  or  the  fire  taken  from  under  the  pot),  till  a 
sample  of  the  varnish,  cooled  upon  a  pallet-knife,  draws  out  into  strings  of  about  half  an 
iaeh  ton*  between 'the  fingers.  To  six  quarts  of  linseed  oil  thus  treated,  six  pounds  of, 
rosin  should  be  gradually  added,  as  soon  as  the  froth  of  the  ebullition  has  subsided. 
Whenever  the  rosin  is  dissolved,  one  pound  and  three  quarters  of  dry  brown  soap,  of  the 
best  quality,  cut  into  slices,  is  to  be  introduced  cautiously,  for  its  water  of  combination 
eanses  a  violent  intumescence.  Both  the  rosin  and  soap  should  be  well  stirred  with  the 
ssatala.  The  pot  is  to  be  now  set  upon  the  fire,  in  order  to  complete  the  combination  of 
•11  the  constituents. 

Pot  next  of  well  ground  indigo  and  Prussian  blue,  each  2}  ounces,  into  an  earthen  pan, 
efficiently  large  to  hold  all  the  ink,  along  with  4  pounds  of  the  best  mineral  lamp  black, 
tad  3)  pounds  of  good  vegetable  lamp  black;  then  add  the  warm  varnish  by  slow  degrees, 
earefuUy  stirring,  to  produce  a  perfect  incorporation  of  all  the  ingredients.  This  mixture 
is  next  to  be  subjected  to  a  mill,  or  slab  and  muller,  till  it  be  levigated  into  a  smooth  uni- 
ferfli  paste* 

One  pound  of  n  superfine  printing  ink  may  be  made  by  the  following  recipe  of  Mr. 
8s?age :— Balsam  of  capivi,  9  ox.;  lamp  black,  3  ox.;  indigo  and  Prussian  blue, 
together,  p.  esq.  1}  ox. ;  Indian  red,  {  os. ;  turpentine  (yellow)  soap,  dry,  3  ox.  This 
nurture  is  to  he  ground  upon  a  slab,  with  a  mailer,  to  an  impalpable  smoothness.  The 
pigments  use^  for  colored  printing  inks  are,  carmine,  lakes,  vermilion,  red  lead, 
Ionian  red,  Venetian  red,  chrome  yellow,  chrome  red  or  orange,  burnt  terra  di  Sienna, 
Kail-stone,  Roman  ochre,  yellow  ochre,  verdigris,  blues  and  yellows  mixed  for  greens, 
faligo,  Prussian  bine,  Antwerp  bine,  lustre,  umber,  sepia,  browns  mixed  with  Venetian 
red,  fce. 

PMNTHIG  MACHINE.  (Typographie  mfcanique,  Fr.;  Druckmatchine,  Germ.) 
In  reviewing  those  great  eras  of  national  industry,  when  the  productive  arts,  after  a  long 
period  of  irksome  vassalage,  have  suddenly  achieved  some  new  conquest  over  the  inertia 
of  matter,  the  contemplative  mind  eannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  insignificant  part 
which  the  academical  philosopher  has  generally  played  in  such  memorable  events. 

Engrossed  with  barren  syllogisms,  or  equational  theorems,  often  little  better  than 
truisms  in  distuise,  he  nevertheless  believes  in  the  perfection  of  his  attainments,  and 
disdains  to  soil  his  hands  with  those  handicraft  operations  at  which  all  improvements  in 
the  arts  must  necessarily  begin.  He  does  not  deem  a  manufacture  worthy  of  his  regard, 
ull  it  has  worked  out  its  own  grandeur  and  independence  with  patient  labor  and  con- 
summate skill.  In  this  spirit  the  men  of  speculative  science  neglected  for  60  years  the 
steam  engine  of  Newcomen,  till  the  artisan  Watt  transformed  it  into  an  automatic  prodigy ; 
they  have  never  deigned  to  illustrate  by  dynamical  investigations  the  factory  mechanisms 
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of  Arkwright,  yet  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  art  deserve*  it  so  veil  *  and  thong* 
perfectly  aware  that  revolvency  is  the  leading  law  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  they  ten 
never  thought  of  showing  the  workman  that  this  was  also  the  true  principle  of  every 
automatic  machine.  .  .. 

These  remarks  seem  to  he  peculiarly  applicable  to  book-printing,  an  art  invented  for 
the  honor  of  learning  and  the  glory  of  the  learned,  though  they  have  done  nothing  fee 
its  advancement ;  yet  by  the  overruling  bounty  of  Providence  it  has  eventually  served  u 
the  great  teacher  and  guardian  of  the  whole  family  of  man. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Cowper,  in  his  ingenious  lecture,*  that  no  unp«"«" 
ment  had  been  introduced  in  this  important  art,  from  its  invention  till  the  year  1798,  a 
period  of  nearly  360  years.  In  Dr.  Dibdin's  interesting  account  of  printing,  in  lae 
Bibliographical  Decameron,  may  be  seen  representations  of  the  early  pnnting-prew% 
which  exactly  resemble  the  wooden  presses  in  use  at  the  present  day.  A  new  era  has, 
however,  now  arrived,  when  the  demands  for  prompt  circulation  of  political  intelligence 
require  powers  of  printing  newspapers  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  expeditious  hud 

rFo7the  first  essential  modification  of  the  old  press,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  hte 
Earl  Stanhope,  f  His  press  is  formed  of  iron,  without  any  wood  5  the  table  upon  watt 
the  form  of  types  is  laid,  as  well  as  the  platen  or  surface  which  immediately  gives  the 
impression,  is  of  cast  iron,  made  perfectly  level;  the  platen  being  large  enough  to 
print  a  whole  sheet  at  one  pulL  The  compression  is  applied  by  a  beautiful  combieaiioa 
of  levers,  which  give  motion  to  the  screw,  cause  the  platen  to  descend  with  progressi?df 
increasing  force  till  it  reaches  the  type,  when  the  power  approaches  the  maxmnuBj 
upon  the  infinite  lever  principle,  the  power  being  applied  to  straighten  an  obtuse-anelel 
jointed  lever.  This  press,  however,  like  all  its  flaUfaced  predecessors,  does  not  act  by  s 
continuous,  but  a  reciprocating  motion,  and  can  hardly  be  made  automatic ;  nor  does  ft 
much  exceed  the  old  presses  in  productiveness,  since  it  can  turn  off  only  250  impresses! 

per  hour.  ......  u. 

The  first  person  who  publicly  projected  a  self-acting  printing-press,  was  JUv 
William  Nicholson,  the  able  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Journal,  who  obtained  a  pate* 
in  1790-1,  for  imposing  types  upon  a  cylindrical  surface;  this  disposition  of  types, 
plates,  and  blocks,  being  a  new  invention  (see  Jig.  Ill*);  2,  for  applying  the  wlr  upas 
the  surface  of  the  types,  Ac.,  by  causing  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  smeared  witt  m 
coloring-matter  to  roll  over  them;  or  else  causing  the  types  to  apply  themsehres  ts 
the  said  cylinder.    For  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  ink  evenly  over  this  7™*»  * 

proposed  to  apply  three  or  more  distributisg 
rollers  longitudinally  against  the  inking  cy- 
linder, so  that  they  might  be  turned  by  the 
motion  of  the  latter.  3.  "  I  perform,"  at 
says,  "all  my  imptunom  fry  <*e  actum  of  a 
cylinder,  or  cylindrical  surface  5  that  is,  I 
cause  the  paper  to  pass  between  two  cybadaa, 
one  of  which  has  the  form  of  types  attache! 
to  it,  and  forming  part  of  its  surface;  end 
_  the  other  is  faced  with  cloth,  and  serves  ti 

Nicholson*,  far  Nicholson's  for  press  the  paper  so  as  to  take  off  an  inures* 

arched  type,  common  type,  sion   of  the    color    previously   applied;   * 

otherwise  I  cause  the  form  of  types,  previously  colored,  to  pass  in  close  and  successive 
contact  with  the  paper  wrapped  round  a  cylinder  with  woollen.*'    (See  Jig*.  11 W  *■* 

11*8.)  t  j 

In  this  description  Mr.  Nicholson  indicates  pretty  plainly  the  principal  parts  ■ 
modern  printing  machines ;  and  had  he  paid  the  same  attention  to  any  one  part  of  an 
invention  which  he  fruitlessly  bestowed  upon  attempts  to  attach  types  to  a  cylinder,  or 
had  he  bethought  himself  of  curving  stereotype  plates,  which  were  then  DeS>nn^BS|?~/ 
talked  of,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  realised  a  working  apparatus,  instead  « 
scheming  merely  ideal  plans,       m  , 

The  first  operative  printing  machine  was  undoubtedly  contrived  by,  and  constructs* 
under  the  direction  of,  M.  Konig,  a  clockmaker  from  Saxony,  who,  so  early  as  the  year 
1804,  was  occupied  in  improving  printing-presses.  Having  failed  to  interest  tteeea* 
tinental  printers  in  bis  views,  he  came  to  London  soon  after  that  period,  and  sahoittel 
his  plans  to  Mr.  T.  Bensley,  our  celebrated  printer,  and  to  Mr.  JL  Taylor,  new  oeeaT 
the  editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 


*  On  the  recent  improvements  in  pouting,  first  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  rebrnur  «*,  '**■ 
t  Lord  Stanhope  is  the  only  men  of  learning  whose  name  figures  in  the  annals  of  typography.      i__  ~ 
t  The  black  parts  in  these  little  diagrams,  913—922,  indicate  the  inking  apparatus  ;  the  diagonal  hats  •» 
tinders  upon  which  the  papsr  to  be  printed  is  spplied  j  the  psrpeadaoeiar  Kant,  the  plates  or  typer  •■* 
e  arrows  show  the  track  porsnedbf  the  sheet  of  paper. 
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These  gentlemen  Afforded  Mr.  Kdnig  and  his  assistant  Bauer,  a  German  mechanic, 
liberal  pecuniary  support.  In  181 1,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  a  method  of  working  a  com* 
moo  band-press  by  power;  but  after  much  expense  and  labor  he  was  glad  to  renounce 
the  scheme.  He  then  turned  his  mind  to  the  use  of  a  cylinder  for  communicating  the 
pressure,  instead  of  a  flat  plate ;  and  he  finally  succeeded,  some  time  before  the  28th  No- 
vember, 1814,  in  completing  his  printing  automaton ;  for  on  that  day  the  editors  of  the 
Times  informed  their  readers  that  they  were  perusing  for  the  first  time  a  newspaper  print- 
ed by  steam-impelled  machinery ;  it  is  a  day,  therefore,  which  will  be  ever  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  typography. 

In  that  machine  the  form  of  type  was  made  to  traverse  horizontally  under  the  pressure 
erlinder,  with  which  the  sheet  of  paper  was  held  in  close  embrace  by  means  of  a  series 

«  of  endless  tapes.    The  ink  was  placed  in  a  cylindrical  box, 

11  *4     ^         from  which  it  was  extruded  by  means  of  a  powerful  screw,  de- 
jt  pressing  a  well-fitted  piston;   it  then  fell  between  two  iron 

M^k       Jnk  rollers,  and  was  by  their  rotation  transferred  to  several  other 

9  ^     KM  9k  ^     subjacent  rollers,  which  had  not  only  a  motion  round  their 
Lg   ^ \    *Xf**  DQ*  *n  fciternating  traverse  motion   (endwise).     This 
^   iMTFmTi       *    system  of  equalising  rollers  terminated  in  two  which  applied 
Kwgt  «n*b,  for  on*        the  ink  to  the  types.     (Seejig.  1174.)  This  plan  of  inking  evi- 
■ids  of  Um  thMt.  dently  involved  a  rather  complex  mechanism,  was  henee  difficult 

to  manage,  and  sometimes  required  two  hours  to  get  into  good  working  trim.  It  has  been 
superseded  by  a  happy  invention  of  Mr.  Cowper,  to  be  presently  described. 

lu  order  to  obtain  a  great  many  impressions  rapidly  from  the  same  form,  a  paper-con- 
doctiog  cylinder  (one  embraced  by  the  paper)  was  mounted  upon  each  side  of  the  inking 
apparatus,  the  form  being  made  to  traverse  under  both  of  them.  This  double-action  ma- 
chine threw  off  1 100  impressions  per  hour  when  first  finished;  and  by  a  subsequent  im- 
provement, no  less  than  1800. 
Mr.  Konig's  next  feat  was  the  construction  of  a  machine  for  printing  both  sides  of 
1170  T        the  newspaper   at  each    complete  tra- 

verse of  the  forms.  This  resembled 
two  single  machines,  placed  with  their 
cylinders  towards  each  other,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  feet;  the  sheet 
was  conveyed  from  one  paper  cylinder 
to  another,  as  before,  by  means  of  tapes  $ 
the  track  of  the  sheet  exactly  resembled 
Komf'iduubto,  for  both  ■<<]•■  of  th««hMt.  lne  iettcr  S  laid  horisontally,  thus,   oa; 

and  the  sheet  was  turned  over  or  reversed  in  the  course  of  its  passage.  At  the  first 
paper  cylinder  it  received  the  impression  from  the  first  form,  and  at  the  second  it  re- 
ceived it  from  the  second  form ;  whereby  the  machine  could  print  750  sheets  of  book 
letter-press  on  both  sides  in  an  hour.  This  new  register  apparatus  was  erected  for  Mr. 
T.  Bensley,  in  the  year  1815,  being  the  only  machine  made  by  Mr.  Kdnig  for  printing 
upon  both  skies.    See  A%.  1176. 

Messrs.  Donkin  and  Bacon  had  for  some  years  previous  to  this  date  been  busily 
engaged  with  printing  machines,  and  had  indeed,  in  1813,  obtained  a  patent  for  an 
1176  _     _^  apparatus,  in  which  the  types  were  placed  upon  the  sides  of  a  re- 

volving prism ;  the  ink  was  applied  by  a  roller,  which  rose  and 
fell  with  the  eccentricities  of  the  prismatic  surface,  and  the  sheet 
was  wrapped  upon  another  prism  fashioned  so  as  to  coincide  with 
the  eccentricities  of  the  type  prism.  One  such  maehine  was 
erected  for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  (See  fig.  1176.)  It  was  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  ingenious  contrivance  and  good  workman- 
ship. Though  it  was  found  to  be  too  complicated  for  common 
» aad  Bacga*«  operatives,  and  defective  in  the  mechanism  of  the  inking  process ; 
**  %JV*-  yet  it  exhibited  for  the  first  time  the  elastic  inking  rollers,  composed 

orglae  combined  with  treacle,  which  alone  constitute  one  of  the  finest  .inventions  of 
modem  typography.  In  Konig's  machine  the  rollers  were  of  metal  covered  with  leather, 
•■J  "ever  answered  their  purpose  very  well. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  may  slate  that  the  above  elastic  composition,  which  re- 
sembles caoutchouc  not  a  little,  but  is  not  so  firm,  is  made  by  dissolving  with  heat  in  two 
pounds  of  ordinary  treacle,  one  pound  of  good  glue,  previously  soaked  during  a  night  in 
cold  water. 

In  the  year  1815,  Mr.  €owper  turned  his  scientific  and  inventive  mind  to  the  subject 
or  printing  machines,  and  has  since,  in  co-operation  with  his  partner,  Mr.  Applegath* 
esuned  them  to  an  unlooked-for  degree  of  perfection.  In  1815  Mr.  Cowper  obtained 
n\  patent  for  curving  stereotype  plates,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  them  on  a  cvlinder 
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Several  machines  to  mounted,  capable  of  printing  1000  sheets  per  hour  upon  both 
■ides,  are  at  work  at  the  present  day;  twelve  machines  on  this  principle  having  bees 
1177  1178  made  for  the  Di- 

rectors of  the 
Bank  of  Eng- 
land a  short  time 
previous  to  their 
re-issuing     gold. 

Cowpert  single,  for  curred  Cowpert  double,  for  both  ridra  of  the  ®e*     figM.   1117. 

stereotype.  sheet.  and  1178. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  here,  that  the  same  object  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  Nicholson,  Donkin,  Bacon,  and  Cowper;  viz.,  the  revolution  of  the  form 
of  type3.  Nicholson  sought  to  effect  this  by  giving  to  the  shank  of  a  type  a  shape  like  the 
stone  of  an  arch ;  Donkin  and  Bacon  by  attaching  types  to  the  sides  of  a  revolving 
prism ;  and  Cowper,  more  successfully,  by  carving  a  stereotype  plate.  (See  Jig.  1177.) 
In  these  machines  Mr.  Cowper  places  two  paper  cylinders  side  by  side,  and  against 
each  of  them  a  cylinder  for  holding  the  plates ;  each  of  these  fonr  cylinders  is  about  two 
feet  in  diameter.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  stereotype-plate  cylinder,  four  or  five  inking 
rollers  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter  are  placed ;  they  are  kept  in  their  position  by 
a  frame  at  each  end  of  the  said  cylinder,  and  the  axles  of  the  rolkr*  rest  in  vertical  sloO 
of  the  frame,  whereby,  having  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  they  act  by  their  gravity  atone,  and 
require  no  adjustment. 

The  frame  which  supports  the  inking  rollers,  called  the  wavmg-frame,  is  attached  by 
hinges  to  the  general  framework  of  the  machine;  the  edge  of  the  stereotype-plate  cylin- 
der is  indented,  and  rubs  against  the  waving-frame,  causing  it  to  vibrate  to  and  fro,  and 
consequently  to  carry  the  inking  rollers  with  it,  so  as  to  give  them  an  unceasing  traverse 
movement.  These  rollers  distribute  the  ink  over  three  fourths  of  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  the  other  quarter  being  occupied  by  the  curved  stereotype  plates.  The  ink  it 
contained  in  a  trough,  which  stands  parallel  to  the  said  cylinder,  and  is  formed  by  n 
metal  roller  revolving  against  the  edge  of  a  plate  of  iron ;  in  its  revolution  it  gets 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  ink,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  plate  cylinder  by  a  distributing 
roller  vibrating  between  both.  The  ink  is  diffused  upon  the  plate  cylinder  as  before 
described ;  the  plates  in  passing  under  the  inking  rollers  become  charged  with  the  colored 
varnish  ?  and  as  the  cylinder  continues  to  revolve,  the  plates  come  into  contact  with  n 
sheet  of  paper  on  the  first  paper  cylinder,  which  is  then  carried  by  means  of  tapes  to  the 
second  paper  cylinder,  where  it  receives  an  impression  upon  its  opposite  side  from  the  plates 
upon  the  second  cylinder. 

Thus  the  printing  of  the  sheet  is  completed.  Though  the  above  machine  be  appbeaMe 
only  to  stereotype  plates,  it  has  been  of  general  importance,  because  it  formed  the  foun- 
dation of  the  future  success  of  Messrs.  Cowper  and  Applegath's  printing  machinery,  by 
showing  them  the  best  method  of  serving  out,  distributing,  and  applying  the  colored  varnish 
to  the  types. 

In  order  to  adapt  this  method  of  inking  to  a  flat  type-form  machine,  it  was  merely 
requisite  to  do  the  same  thing  upon  an  extended  flat  surface  or  table,  which  bad 
been  performed  upon  an  extended  cylindrical  surface.  Accordingly,  Messrs.  Cowper 
and  Applegath  constructed  a  machine  for  printing  both  sides  of  the  sheets  from  type, 
including  the  inking  apparatus,  and  the  mode  of  conveying  the  sheet  from  the  one  paper 
cylinder  to  the  other,  by  means  of  drums  and  tapes.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  scien- 
tific judgment  of  these  patentees,  that  in  new  modelling  the  printing  machine  they  dis- 
pensed with  forty  wheels,  which  existed  in  Mr.  Konig's  apparatus,  when  Mr.  Bensley  re- 
quested them  to  apply  their  improvements  to  it 

The  distinctive  advantages  of  these  machines,  and  which  have  not  hitherto  bees 
equalled,  are  the  uniform  distribution  of  the  ink,  the  equality  as  well  as  delicacy 
with  which  it  is  laid  upon  the  types,  the  diminution  in  its  expenditure,  amounting  to 
1179  one  hftM*  upon  &  given  quantity  of  letter-press,  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  whole  mechanism  is  managed.  The  band  inking-roller 
and  distributing-table,  now  so  common  in  every  printing-office  in  En- 
rope  and  America,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Cowper,  and  was  speeUStd 
in  his  patent.  The  vast  superiority  of  the  inking  apparatus  in  his  mn- 
chines,  over  the  balls  used  of  old,  induced  him  to  apply  it  forthwith 
to  the  common  press,  and  most  successfully  for  the  public ;  but  with 
little  or  no  profit  to  the  inventor,  as  the  plan  was  unceremoniously  in- 
fringed throughout  the  kingdom,  by  such  a  multitude  of  printers,  whether 

rich  or  poor,  as  to  render  all  attempts  at  reclaiming  his  rights  by  prose- 

Cowpert  inking      cution  bopeleas.    See  fig.  1179. 

table  and  roller.  To  construct  a  printing  machine  which  shall  throw  off  two  sides  at  a 

time  with  exact  register,  that  is,  with  the  second  side  placed  precisely  upon  the  back  of  tha 
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first,  i»  a  very  dMBcuK  problem,  which  was  first  practically  solved  by  Messis.  Applegath 
and  Cowper.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  make  a  machine  which  shall  print  the  one  side 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  first,  and  then  the  other  side,  by  the  removal  of  one  form,  and  the 
introduction  of  another;  and  thus  far  did  Mr.  Konig  advance.  A  correct  register 
requires  the  sheet,  after  it  has  received  its  first  impression  from  one  cylinder,  to  travel 
1180  1181 


Applagafch  mod  Cowper**  ring  la.  Applegath  and  Cowper'e  double. 

renad  the  peripheries  of  the  cylinders  and  drums,  at  such  a  rate  as  to  meet  the  types 
of  the  second  side  at  the  exact  point  which  will  ensure  this  side  falling  with  geome- 
trical nicety  upon  the  back  of  the  first.  For  this  purpose,  the  cylinders  and  drums 
moat  revolve  at  the  very  same  speed  as  the  carriage  underneath ;  hence  the  least  incor- 
rectness in  the  workmanship  will  produce  such  defective  typography  as  will  not  be 
endured  in  book-printing  at  the  present  day,  though  it  may  be  tolerated  in  newspapers. 
Aa  eqoahle  distribution  of  the  ink  is  of  no  less  importance  to  beautiful  letter-press.  See 
Jigs.  1180, 1181. 

The  machines  represented  infigt.  1188,  84,  86.  are  different  forms  of  those  which  have 
been  patented  by  Messrs.  Applegath  and  Cowper.  That  shown  in  fig$.  1182.  and  84  prints 
both  aides  of  the  sheet  during  its  passage,  and  is  capable  of  throwing  off  nearly  1000 
finished  sheets  per  hour.  The  moistened  quires  of  blank  paper  being  piled  upon  a 
table  a,  the  boy,  who  stands  on  the  adjoining  platform,  takes  up  one  sheet  after  another, 
and  lays  them  upon  the  feeder  b,  which  has  several  linen  girths  passing  across  its  sur- 
face, and  round  a  pulley  at  each  end  of  the  feeder ;  so  that  whenever  the  pulleys  begin 
to  revolve,  the  motion  of  the  girths  carries  forward  the  sheet,  and  delivers  it  over  the 
catering  roller  x,  where  it  is  embraced  between  two  series  of  endless  tapes,  that  pass 
round  a  series  of  tension  rollers.  These  tapes  are  so  placed  as  to  fall  partly  between, 
and  partly  exterior  to,  the  pages  of  the  printing;  whereby  they  remain  in  close  contact 
with  the  sheet  of  paper  on  both  of  its  sides  during  its  progress  through  the  machine.  The 
paper  is  thus  conducted  from  the  first  printing  cylinder  r,  to  the  second  cylinder  o, 
without  having  the  truth  of  its  register  impaired,  so  that  the  coincidence  of  the  two 
sages  is  perfect.  These  two  great  cylinders,  or  drums,  are  made  of  cast  iron,  turned  per- 
fectly true  upon  a  self-acting  lathe  ;•  they  are  clothed  in  these  parts,  corresponding  to  the 
typographic  impression,  with  fine  woollen  cloth,  called  blanket*  by  the  pressmen,  and 
remlva  upon  powerful  shafts  which  rest  in  brass  bearings  of  the  strong  framing  of  the 

1182 


bearings,  or  plummer  blocks,  are  susceptible  of  any  degree  of  adjust- 
fcT  *t  screws.    The  drums  h  and  i  are  made  of  wood ;  they  serve  to  conduct  the 
^sv»  evenly  from  the  one  printing  cylinder  to  the  other. 

One  aeries  of  tapes  commences  at  the  upper  part  of  the  entering  drum  x,  proceeds  ia 
eontaet  with  the  right-hand  side  and  under  surface  of  the  printing  cylinder  r,  passes 
•  1  Ww  vtaeaje*  wfch  modi  pteeearo  taa  toning  of  thant  great  syliasm  in  Meam.  Gawp^e  faotarr  al 
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next  over  the  earner-drum  h,  and  wider  the  carrier-drum  i ;  then  encasapassiaf  th* 
left-hand  side  and  under  portion  of  the  printing  drum  o,  it  pastes  in  contact  with  the 


small  tension  rollers  a,  o,  c9  d,  fig.  1184,  and  finally  arrives  at  the  roller  e,  which  may 
be  called  the  commencement  of  the  one  series  of  endless  tapes.  The  other  series  may 
be  supposed  to  commence  at  the  roller  h ;  it  has  an  equal  number  of  tapes,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  former  in  being  placed  upon  the  cylinders  so  that  the  sheets  of  paper 
may  be  held  securely  between  them.  This  second  series  descends  from  the  roller  k> 
fig,  1184,  to  the  entering  drum  e,  where  it  meets  and  coincides  with  the  first  series  in 
such  a  way  that  both  sets  of  tapes  proceed  together  under  the  printing  cylinder  r,orer  h, 
under  i,  and  round  g,  until  they  arrive  at  the  roller  i,  fig.  1182  where  they  separate,  after 
having  continued  in  contact,  except  at  the  places  where  the  sheets  of  paper  are  held 
between  them.  The  tapes  descend  from  the  roller  »,  to  a  roller  at  fc,  and,  after  passing  in 
contact  with  rollers  at  /,  m,  n,  they  finally  arrive  at  the  roller  a,  where  they  were  supposed 
to  commence.  Hence  two  series  of  tapes  act  invariably  in  contact,  without  the  least 
mutual  interference,  as  may  be  seen  by  inspection  of  the  figs.  1182, 1188,  1184. 

The  various  cylinders  and  drums  revolve  very  truly  by  means  of  a  system  of  toothed 
wheels  and  pinions  mounted  at  their  ends.  Two  horizontal  forms  of  types  are  laid  at  a 
certain  distance  apart  upon  the  long  carriage  m,  adjoining  to  each  of  which  there  is  a  Bat 
metallic  plate,  or  inking  table,  in  the  same  plane.  The  common  carriage,  bearing  its  two 
forms  of  type  and  two  inking  tables,  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  from  one  end  of 
the  printing  machine  to  the  other,  upon  rollers  attached  to  the  frame-work,  and  in  its 
traverse  brings  the  types  into  contact  with  the  sheet  of  paper  clasped  by  the  tapes  round 
the  surfaces  of  the  printing  cylinders.  This  alternate  movement  of  the  carriage  is  pro- 
duced by  a  pinion  working  alternately  into  the  opposite  sides  of  a  rack  under  the  table. 
The  pinion  is  driven  by  the  bevel  wheels  k. 

The  mechanism  for  supplying  the  ink,  and  distributing  it  over  the  forms,  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  valuable  inventions  belonging  to  this  incomparable  machine,  and  is 
so  nicely  adjusted,  that  a  single  grain  of  the  pigment  may  suffice  for  printing  one  side 
of  a  sheet.  Two  similar  sets  of  inking  apparatus  are  provided ;  one  at  each  end  of  the 
machine,  adapted  to  ink  its  own  form  of  type.  The  metal  roller  l,  called  the  dscfor 
roller,  as  it  draws  out  the  supply  of  ink,  has  a  slow  rotatory  motion  communicated  to  it 
by  a  catgut  cord,  which  passes  round  a  small  pulley  upon  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  the 
printing  cylinder  o.  A  horizontal  plate  of  metal,  with  a  straight-ground  tigt,  is 
adjusted  by  set  screws,  so  as  to  stand  nearly  in  contact  with  the  ductor  roller.  This  piste 
has  an  upright  ledge  behind,  converting  it  into  a  sort  of  trough  or  magazine,  ready  to 
impart  a  coating  of  ink  to  the  roller,  as  it  revolves  over  the  table.  Another  roller, 
covered  with  elastic  composition  (see  tuprb),  called  the  vibrating  roller,  is  made  to  travel 
between  the  ductor  roller  and  the  inking  table ;  the  vibrating  roller,  as  it  rises,  tonefcei 
the  doctor  roller  for  an  instant,  abstracts  a  film  of  ink  from  it,  and  then  descends  to 
transfer  it  to  the  table.  There  are  3  or  4  small  rollers  of  distribution,  placed  somewhat 
diagonally  across  the  table  at  m,  (inclined  only  2  inches  from  a  parallel  to  the  end  of  the 
frame,)  furnished  with  long  slender  axles,  resting  in  vertical  slots,  whereby  they  ■* 
left  at  liberty  to  revolve  and  to  traverse  at  the  same  time ;  by  which  compound  movement 
they  are  enabled  to  efface  all  inequality  in  the  surface  of  the  varnish,  or  to  effect  a  per- 
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too  of  the  ink  ntau*  the  table.     The  table  Ihu*  evenly  sinc&red,  being  m*J« 
r  the  3  or  4  projwr  inking  rollers  k,  jSg*.  1 IBS,  impart*  ua  thfcm  a  uniform 
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film  of  ink,  to  be  immediately  transferred  by  them  to  the  types.  Hence  each  time  that 
the  forms  make  a  complete  traverse  to  and  fro,  which  is  requisite  for  the  printing  of  every 
sheet,  they  are  touched  no  less  than  eight  times  by  the  inking  rollers.  Both  the  distribu- 
ting and  inking  rollers  turn  in  slots,  which  permit  them  to  rise  and  fall  so  as  to  bear  with 
their  whole  weight  upon  the  inking  table  and  the  form,  whereby  they  never  stand  in  need 
of  any  adjustment  by  screws,  but  are  always  ready  for  work  when  dropped  into  their 
respective  places. 

Motion  is  given  to  the  whole  system  of  apparatus  by  a  strap  from  a  6team  engine  going 
round  a  pulley  placed  at  the  end  of  the  axle  at  the  back  of  the  frame ;  one  steam-hone 
power  being  adequate  to  drive  two  double  printing  machines ;  while  a  single  machine 
may  be  driven  by  the  power  of  two  men  acting  upon  a  fly-wheel.  In  Messrs.  Clower* 
establishment,  in  Stamford-street,  two  five-horse  engines  actuate  nineteen  of  the  abou 
described  machines. 
The  operation  of  printing  is  performed  as  follows : — See  fig.  1186. 
The  sheets  being  carefully  laid,  one  by  one,  upon  the  linen  girths,  at  the  feeder  a,  the 
rollers  c  and  d  are  made  to  move,  by  means  of  a  segment  wheel,  through  a  portion  of  i 
revolution.  This  movement  carries  on  the  sheet  of  paper  sufficiently  to  introduce  it  be- 
tween the  two  series  of  endless  tapes  at  the  point  where  they  meet  each  other  upon  the 
entering  drum  s.  As  soon  as  the  sheet  is  fairly  embraced  between  the  tapes,  the  rollers 
c  and  d  are  drawn  back,  by  the  operation  of  a  weight,  to  their  original  position,  so  at 
to  be  ready  to  introduce  another  sheet  into  the  machine.  The  sheet,  advancing  between 
the  endless  tapes,  applies  itself  to  the  blanket  upon  the  printing  cylinder  r,  and  is  it 
revolves  meets  the  first  form  of  types,  and  receives  their  impression ;  after  being  thus 
printed  on  one  side,  it  is  carried,  over  «  and  under  i,  to  the  blanket  upon  the  printing  cy- 
linder o,  where  it  is  placed  in  an  inverted  position ;  the  printed  side  being  now  in  contact 
with  the  blanket,  and  the  white  side  being  outwards,  meets  the  second  form  of  types  at  the 
proper  instant,  so  as  to  receive  the  second  impression,  and  get  completely  printed.  The 
perfect  sheet,  on  arriving  at  the  point  t,  where  the  two  series  of  tapes  separate,  is  toned 
out  by  centrifugal  force  into  the  hands  of  a  boy. 
The  diagram,  fig.  1185  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  tapes,  agreeably  to  the  precoi- 
1185  ing  description;    the    feeder    b,  with  the 

rollers  c  and  d,  is  seento  have  an  independent 
endless  girth. 

The    diagram,  fig.   1186.   explains  the 

structure  of  the  great  machine  contrived 

by    Messrs.    Applegath    and    Cowper  for 

printing    the    Times    newspaper.      Here 

there  are  four  places  to  lay  on  the  sheets, 

and  four  to  take  them  off;    consequently, 

the  assistance  of  eight  lads  is   required. 

p,  p,  p,  p,  are   the  four    piles  of  paper; 

r,  f,  r,  f,  are  the  four  feeding-boards ;  x,  s,  e,  e,  are  the  four  entering  drums,  upon  which 

the  sheets  are  introduced  between  the  tapes  f,  f,  f,  t,  whence  they  are  conducted  to  the 

*  1186  p 
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four  printing  cylinders,  1,  2,  8,  4 ;  t  is  the  form  of  type ;  I,  I,  are  two  inking  tables,  of 
which  one  is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  form.    The  inking  apparatus  is  similar  to  that 


foor  i 
wh 

sbove  descrioed,  with  the  addition  of  two  central  inking  "rollers  r,  which  likewise 
receive  their  ink  from  the  inking  tables,  The  printing  cylinders  1, 2, 8, 4,  are  made  to 
rise  and  fall  about  half  an  inch ;  the  first  and  third  simultaneously,  as  also  the  second 
and  fourth.  The  form  of  type,  in  passing  from  a  to  b,  prints  sheets  at  I  and  8 ;  in 
returning  from  b  to  a,  it  prints  sheets  at  4  and  2 ;  while  the  cylinder  alternately  falls 
to  giTe  the  impression,  and  rises  to  permit  the  form  to  pass  untouched. 

Each  of  the  lines  marked  t>  consists  of  two  endless  tapes,  which  run  in  contact  in  the 
parts  shown,  but  separate  at  the  entering  drums  x,  and  at  the  taking  off  parts  o,  o,  o,  o. 
The  return  of  the  tapes  to  the  entering  drum  is  omitted  in  the  diagram,  to  avoid  con- 
fawn  of  the  lines. 

The  sheets  of  paper  being  laid  upon  their  respective  feeding-boards,  with  the  fore 
edges  just  in  contact  with  the  entering  drum,  a  small  roller,  called  the  drop-down 
roller,  falls,  at  proper  intervals,  down  upon  the  edges  of  the  sheets ;  the  drum  and  the 
roller  being  then  removed,  instantly  carry  on  the  sheet  between  the  tapes  t,  down- 
wards to  the  printing  cylinder,  and  thence  upwards  to  o,  o,  o,  o,  where  the  tapes  are 
parted,  and  the  sheet  mils  into  the  hands  of  the  attendant  boy.  This  noble  mechanism 
ii  to  perfectly  equipped,  that  it  is  generally  in  full  work  within  four  minutes  after 
the  form  is  brought  into  the  machine-room.  The  speed  of  Konig's  machine,  by  which 
the  Times  was  formerly  printed,  was  such  as  to  turn  out  1800  papers  per  hour ;  but 
the  later  improvement  of  Applegath  and  Cowper  threw  off  at  least  4200  per  hour, 
and  H  is  still  used  for  printing  the  Timet  "Supplement" 

This  almost  miraculous  invention  fully  answered  the  purpose  of  the  Timet  until  the 
last  few  years,  when  the  immense  and  still  increasing  demand  upon  its  powers,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  provide  a  machine  which  could  work  off  at  teatt  10,000  copiet  of 
the  paper  per  hour. 

'In  considering  the  means  of  solving  this  problem,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
whatever  expedient  may  be  used,  the  sheets  of  paper  to  be  printed  must  be  delivered 
one  bv  one  to  the  fingers  of  the  machine  by  an  attendant  After  they  once  enter  the 
machine,  they  are  carried  through  it  and  printed  bv  self-acting  machinery.  But  in 
the  esse  of  sheets  so  large  as  those  of  newspapers,  it  is  found  that  they  cannot  be 
delivered  with  the  necessary  precision  by  manipulation  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  two 
in  five  seconds,  or  twenty-five  per  minute,  being  at  the  rate  of  1500  sheets  per  hour. 
How,  in  this  manner,  to  print  at  the  rate  of  10,000  per  hour,  would  require  seven 
cylinders,  to  place  which  so  as  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  type  form  moving  alternately 
in  a  horizontal  frame,  in  the  manner  already  described,  would  present  mechanical 
difficulties  almost  insurmountable. 

•  In  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Applegath,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  invention  of  The  Timet  printing  machine,  decided  on  abandoning  tho  reciprocating 
motion  of  the  type  form,  arranging  the  apparatus  so  as  to  render  the  motion  contin- 
uous. This  necessarily  involved  circular  motion,  and  accordingly  he  resolved  upon 
sttsrhmg  the  columns  of  type  to  the  sides  of  a  large  drum  or  cylinder,  placed  with 
ha  axis  vertical,  instead  of  the  horizontal  frame  which  had  been  hitherto  used.  A 
large  central  drum  is  erected,  capable  of  being  turned  round  its  axis.  Upon  the 
sides  of  this  drum  are  placed  vertically  the  columns  of  type.  These  columns,  strictly 
sneaking,  form  the  sides  of  a  polygon,  the  centre  of  which  coincides  with  the  axis  or 
the  drum,  but  the  breadth  of  the  columns  is  so  small  compared  with  the  diameter  of 
the  drum,  that  their  surfaces  depart  very  little  from  the  regular  cylindrical  form.  On 
another  part  of  this  drum  is  fixed  the  inking  table.  The  circumference  of  this  drum  in 
Th*  fines  printing  machine  measures  200  in.,  and  it  is  consequently  64  in.  in  diameter. 

"The  general  form  and  arrangement  of  the  machine  are  represented  Jig.  1187, 
where  n  ■  the  great  central  drum  which  carries  the  type  and  inking  tables. 

"This  drum  is  surrounded  by  eight  cylinders,  n,  a,  Ac.,  also  placed  with  their  axes 
vertical,  upon  which  the  paper  is  carried  by  tapes  in  the  usual  manner.  Each  of 
these  cylinders  is  connected  with  the  drum  by  toothed  wheels,  in  such  a  manner  that 
th*»J  surfaces  respectively  must  necessarily  move  at  exactly  the  same  velocity  as  the 
surface  of  the  drum.  And  if  we  imagine  the  drum  thus  in  contact  with  these  eight 
cylinders  to  be  put  in  motion,  and  to  make  a  complete  revolution,  the  type  form  will 
be  pressed  successively  against  each  of  the  eight  cylinders,  and  if  the  type  were  pre- 
▼ioosly  inked,  and  each  of  the  eight  cylinders  supplied  with  paper,  eight  sheets  of 
pcptr  would  be  printed  in  one  revolution  of  the  drum. 

"It  remains,  therefore,  to  explain,  first,  how  the  type  is  eight  times  inked  in  each 
revolution ;  and,  secondly,  how  each  of  the  eight  cylinders  is  supplied  with  paper  to 
wosrf  e  their  impression. 


"Beside  the  eight  paper  cylinders  are  placed  eight  sets  of  inking  rollers ;  near  these 
Vfjiaesd  two  doctor  rollers.   These  doctor  rollers  receive  a  coating  of  ink  from  reset* 
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TOirs  placed  abore  them.  As  the  inking  table  attached  to  the  revolving  dram  passes 
each  of  these  ductor  rollers,  it  receives  from  them  a  coating  of  ink.  It  next  encounter* 
the  inking  rollers  to  which  it  delivers  over  this  coating.  The  types  next,  by  the  con- 
tinued revolution  of  the  dram,  encounter  these  inking  rollers,  and  receive  from  them  a 
coating  of  ink,  after  which  they  meet  the  paper  cylinders,  upon  which  they  are  im- 
pressed, and  the  printing  is  completed. 

"  Thus  in  a  single  revolution  of  the  great  central  dram  the  inking  table  receives  a 
supply  eight  times  successively  from  the  ductor  rollers,  and  delivers  over  that  supply 
eight  times  successively  to  the  inking  rollers,  which,  in  their  turn,  deliver  it  eight  tunes 
successively  to  the  faces  of  the  type,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  finally  to  the  eight 
sheets  of  paper  held  upon  the  eight  cylinders  by  the  tapes. 

"  Let  us  now  explain  how  the  eight  cylinders  are  supplied  with  paper.  Over  each  of 
them  is  erected  a  sloping  desk,  A,  A,  Ac,,  upon  which  a  stock  of  imprinted  paper  if 
deposited.  Beside  this  desk  stands  the  u  layer  on,"  who  pushes  forward  the  paper,  sheet 
by  sheet,  towards  the  fingers  of  the  machine. 

M  These  fingers,  seizing  upon  it,  first  draw  it  down  in  a  vertical  direction  between  tapes 
in  the  eight  vertical  frames  until  its  vertical  edges  correspond  with  the  position  of  the 
form  of  type  on  the  printing  cylinder.  Arrived  at  this  position  its  vertical  motion  is 
■topped  by  a  self-acting  apparatus  provided  in  the  machine,  and  it  begins  to  move  hori- 
zontally, and  it  is  thus  carried  towards  the  printing  cylinder  by  the  tapes.  As  it  passes 
round  this  cylinder  it  is  impressed  upon  the  type,  and  printed.  It  is  tnen  carried  back 
horizontally  by  similar  tapes  on  the  other  side  of  the  frame,  until  it  arrives  at  another 
desk,  where  the  "  taker  oft "  awaits  it  The  fingers  of  the  machine  are  there  disengaged 
from  it,  and  the  "  taker  off n  receives  it*  and  disposes  it  upon  the  desk.  This  movement 
goes  on  without  interruption,  the  moment  that  one  sheet  descends  from  the  bands  of  the 
M  layer  on,"  and  being  carried  vertically  downwards  begins  to  move  horizontally,  apace  is 
left  for  another,  which  he  immediately  supplies,  and  in  this  manner  he  delivers  to  the 
machine  at  the  average  rate  of  two  sheets  every  five  secondhand  the  same  delivery  taking 
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place  mt  each  of  the  eight  cylinders,  there  are  16  sheets  delivered  and  printed  every 
fire  seconds. 

"It  is  found  that  by  this  machine  in  ordinary  work  between  10,000  and  11,000  per 
hoar  ean  be  printed ;  bnt  with  very  expert  men  to  deliver  the  sheets,  a  still  greater 

rd  ean  be  attained.    Indeed,  the  velocity  is  limited,  not  by  any  conditions  affecting 
machine,  bnt  by  the  power  of  the  men  to  deliver  the  sheets  to  it 

•  In  case  of  any  misdelivery  a  sheet  is  spoilt*  and  consequently,  the  effective  per- 
formance of  the  machine  is  impaired.  U,  however,  a  still  greater  speed  of  printing 
vera  required,  the  same  description  of  machine,  without  changing  its  principle, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  exigency;  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  types  should  be 
surrounded  with  a  greater  number  of  printing  cylinders. 

"  The  machine  which  was  erected  in  the  Exhibition,  the  property  of  Mr.  Ingram, 
▼as  used  in  printing  the  Illustrated  London  Newt.  The  great  central  cylinder  was  in 
this  ease  surrounded  by  only  four  printing  cylinders,  each  superintended  by  two  men. 

44  It  may  be  right  to  observe,  that  these  surrounding  cylinders  and  rollers,  in  the  case 
of  Tk*  Tan**  machine,  are  not  uniformly  distributed  round  the  great  central  drum ; 
they  are  so  arranged  as  to  leave  on  one  side  of  that  drum  an  open  space  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  type  form.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  access  to  the  type  form  so 
as  to  adjust  it. 

•  In  a  machine  where  the  number  of  type  cylinders  is  not  so  crowded  round  the 
drum,  this  precaution  is  not  necessary. 

"  One  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  Mr.  Applegath  had  to  encounter  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  which  he  has  so  successfully  effected,  arose  from  the  shock 
produced  to  the  machinery  by  reversing  the  motion  of  the  horizontal  frame,  which  in 
the  old  machine  carried  the  type  form  and  inking  table,  a  moving  mass  which  weighed 
a  ton  1  This  frame  had  a  motion  of  88  inches  in  each  direction,  and  it  was  found  that 
such  a  weight  could  not  be  driven  through  such  a  space  with  safety  at  a  greater  rate 
than  about  45  strokes  per  minute,  which  limited  its  maximum  producing  power  to 
6000  sheets  per  hour. 

"Another  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  this  vast  piece  of  machinery,  was  so  to 
regulate  the  self-acting  mechanism  that  the  impression  of  the  type  form  should  always 
be  made  in  the  centre  of  the  page,  and  so  that  the  space  upon  the  paper  occupied  by 
the  printed  matter  on  one  side  may  coincide  exactly  with  that  occupied  by  the  printed 
matter  on  the  other  side. 

"  The  type  form  fixed  on  the  central  drum  moves  at  the  rate  of  70  inches  per  second, 
and  the  paper  is  moved  in  contact  with  it  of  course  at  exactly  the  same  rate.  Now,  if 
by  any  error  in  the  delivery  or  motion  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  arrive  at  the  printing 
cylinder  l-70th  part  of  a  second  too  soon  or  too  late,  the  relative  position  of  the 
columns  will  vary  by  l-70th  part  of  70  inches— that  is  to  say,  by  one  inch.  In  that 
ease  the  edge  of  the  printed  matter  on  one  side  would  be  an  inch  nearer  to  the  edge  of 
the  paper  than  on  the  other  side.  This  is  an  incident  which  rarely  happens,  but  when 
it  does,  a  sheet,  of  course,  is  spoilt  In  fact,  the  waste  from  that  cause  is  considerably 
less  in  the  present  vertical  machine  than  in  the  former  less  powerful  horizontal  one. 

"The  vertical  position  of  the  inking  rollers  is  more  conducive  to  the  goodness  of 
the  work—- for  the  type  and  engraving  are  only  touched  en  their  extreme  surface— than 
the  horizontal  machine,  where  the  inking  rollers  act  by  gravity ;  also  any  dust  shaken 
out  of  the  paper,  which  formerly  was  deposited  upon  the  inking  rollers,  now  falls 
upon  the  floor. 

•  With  this  machine  50,000  impressions  have  been  taken  without  stopping  to  brush 
the  form  or  table. 

•  The  principle  of  this  vertical  cylinder  machine  is  capable  of  almost  unlimited 
extension.  Mr.  Appleeath  offered  the  Royal  Commission  to  make  a  machine  for  the 
Great  Exhibition,  which  with  no  rate  of  motion  more  rapid  than  that  of  The  Timet, 
should  print  40,000  sheets  per  hour,  or  above  eleven  sheets  between  two  ticks  of  a 
oommoseloekr* 

PRUSSIAN  BLU$  and  PRUSSIATE  OF  POTASH,  are  two  important  articles 
©f  chemical  manufacture,  which  must  be  considered  together.  The  first  is  called  by 
Bnghth  chemists,  Ftrrocyanodide  of  iron,  the  Cyanure  ferro*o-ferrique  of  Berzclius ; 
JHTswaftfiiMiMsrss  eu*noxya\  or  eitencyanur  -f*  ntencyanid,  Germ. ;  the  second  is  called 
&*rrity*MQdid*  of  potatnum,  the  Cyanure  ferroto-potauigite  of  Berzclius ;  Bisencyanur- 
ftaJcsm,  ey*nei*$n  4*  euankalivm,  or  Blcnuaure*  eucnoxydul-kali,  Germ. 

Pi  oasis  u  blue  (BerUner^la^  Germ.,)  is  a  chemical  compound  of  iron  and  cyanogen. 
Wksn  organic  matters  abounding  in  nitrogen,  as  dried  blood,  horns,  hair,  skins,  or 
boots  of  smmals,  are  triturated  along  with  potash  in  a  strongly  ignited  iron  pot  a  dark 
groy  mass  is  obtained,  that  affords  to  water  the  liquor  originally  called  liztvittm  tan* 
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gfcwiWj  or  blood -ley,  which,  by  evaporation,  yields  lemon-colored  crystals  i 
gulnr  tables,  bevelled  at  the  edges.  This  salt  is  culled  in  commerce,  proa 
and  has  for  its  ultimate  constituents,  potassium,  iron,  oxygen,  and  hydn 
two  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  water),  and  the  peculiar  compound  < 
Naustoff  of  t h  e  G erraans. 

These  crystals  consist,  in  100  parts,  of  potassium  37*02,  iron  12*82,  c 
water  )2<76;  or,  ey  an  lie  of  potassium  61-96,  cyanide  of  iron  25-28,  an 
They  may  be  represented  also  by  the  following  composition :  44*68  of  po 
hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid,  and  16  60  of  ox  yd  e  of  iron,  in  100  parts;  but  t 
to  be  their  true  chemical  constitution.  Dry  ferrocy  anodide  of  potassium  is 
one  atom  of  cyanide  of  iron,  51  =  (28  -\-  26),  and  2  atoms  of  cyanide  of  po 
(28  X  2  +  40  X  2>  ;  the  num  being  186 ;  hydrogen  being  1*0  in  the  scale 
The  crystals  of  prussiate  of  potash  are  nearly  transparent,  soft,  of  a  swe 
somewhat  bitterish  taste,  soluble  in  4  parts  of  water  at  52*  F.,  and  in  1 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinar 
but  in  a  moderately  warm  stoTe-room  they  part  with  12}  per  cent,  of 
losing  their  form  or  coherence,  and  becomes  thereby  a  white  friable  anh; 
anodide  of  potassium,  consisting  of  42 '44  potassium,  42*87  cyanogen,  an 
100  parts. 

This  salt  it  an  excellent  reagent  for  distinguishing  metals  from  eac 
following  Table  of  the  precipitates  which  it  throws  down  from  their  salini 
•bow  j— ■ 


Metallic  MlatiofUL 

Anumroiy    • 
Ihwiiiiii 

Cadmium     * 

Cerium  (protoxyde) 

Cobalt 

Copper  {protoxyde)  - 

Do.    (peroxyde) 
Iron  (protoxyde) 

Do.     (peroxyde) 
Lead 

Manganese  (protoxyde) 
Manganese  (dentoxyde) 
Mercury  (protoxyde)    - 

Do,     (peroxyde) 
Molybdenum 
Nickel (oxyde) 
Palladium  (protoxyde) 
Silver  * 
Tantalum 
Tin  (protoxyde) 
Do.   (peroxyde) 
Uranium 
Zinc        - 


Color  of  prarfpitato. 
white, 
white. 

white,  a  litJe  yellowish. 
white,  soluble  in  acids. 
green,  soon  turning  reddish* 
white,  changing  to  red. 
brown-red, 

white,  rapidly  turning  blue, 
dark  blue, 

while,  with  a  yellowish  cast, 
white,  turning  quickly  peacl 
greenish-gray. 
while. 

white,  turning  blue. 
dark  brown. 

white,  turning  greenish. 
green  t  gelatinous.) 
while,  turning  brown  in  the 
yellow,  dark  burned  color. 
while,  (gelatinous.) 
yellow,        do. 
red -brown, 
while. 


No  precipitations  ensue  with  solutions  of  the  alkaline  or  earthy  salts, 
yttria,  which  is  white ;  nor  with  those  of  gold,  platinum,  rhodium,  ir 
(In  concentrated  solutions)  tellurium,  chromium,  tongstenium.  All  ( 
ny  the  ferrocy  anodide  of  iron,  are  double  compounds  of  cyanide  of  iron  * 
the  metal  thrown  down,  which  is  produced  by  the  reciprocal  decom 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  the  peculiar  metallic  oxyde  present  in  the  solut 
cipitatc  from  the  sulphate  of  copper  has  a  fine  brown  coloi,  and  has  b 
pigment  j  but  it  is  somewhat  transparent,  and  therefore  does  Lot  cover  *4 
cipitate  from  the  peroxyde  salts  of  iron  is  a  very  intense  Prussian  blue 
continent,  Paris  blue.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  com  pound  of  prussiate  of 
prussiate  of  peroxyde  of  iron  ;  or  as  a  double  cyanide  of  the  protoxyde  a 
iron,  as  the  denomination  q/atmre  ferroso-ftrriqut  denotes.  In  numbers, 
may  be  therefore  stated  thus  :  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  48*48;  protoxyde 
peroxyde  of  iron,  30-79  j  or  cyanogen,  46-71  j  iron,  37  36;  water,  15*93 
tent  its  constitution  when  it  is  formed  by  precipitation  with  the  prussiate 
salt  of  iron  that  contains  no  protoxyde,  If  the  iron  be  but  partially  per 
salt,  it  will  afford  a  precipitate,  at  first  pale  blue,  which  turns  dark  blue 
slating  of  a  mixture  of  prussiate  of  protoxyde  and  prussiate  of  peroxyd 
white  cyanide  of  iron  (the  prussiate  of  the  pure  protoxyde),  when  expose* 
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stoist  condition,  becomes,  as  above  stated,  dark  bine ;  yet  the  new  combination  formed 
is  this  ease  through  absorption  of  oxygen,  is  essentially  different  from  that  resulting  from 
the  precipitation  by  the  peroxyde  of  iron,  since  it  contains  an  excess  of  the  peroxyde  in 
addition  to  the  usual  two  cyanides  of  iron.  It  has  been  therefore  called  basic  Prussian 
Mae,  sod,  from  its  dissolving  in  pure  water,  tolnble  Prussian  blue. 

Both  kinds  of  Prussian  blue  agree  in  being  void  of  taste  and  smell,  in  attracting 
humidity  from  the  air  when  they  are  artificially  dried,  and  being  decomposed  at  a  heat 
shore 348°  F.  The  neutral  or  insoluble  Prussian  blue  is  not  affected  by  alcohol;  the 
bane,  when  dissolved  in  water,  is  not  precipitated  by  that  liquid.  Neither  is  acted  upon 
hydilote  acids;  but  they  form  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  white  pasty  mass, 
from  which  they  are  again  reproduced  by  the  action  of  cold  water.  They  are  decom- 
posed by  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  by  strong  nitric  acid  at  common 
temperatures ;  but  they  are  hardly  affected  by  the  muriatic  They  become  green  with 
chlorine,  bat  resume  their  blue  color  when  treated  with  disoxydizing  reagents.  When 
Prussian  blue  is  digested  in  warm  water  along  with  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  peroxyde  of 
iroa  n  separated,  and  a  ferroprussiate  of  potash,  soda,  or  lime  remains  in  solution.  If 
the  Prussian  blue  has  been  previously  purified  by  boiling  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and 
washing  with  water,  it  will  afford  by  this  treatment  a  solution  of  ferrocyanodide  of  po- 
tassium, from  which  by  evaporation  this  salt  may  be  obtained  in  its  purest  crystalline 
slate.  When  the  powdered  Prussian  blue  is  diffused  in  boiling  water,  and  digested  with 
red  oxyde  of  mercury,  it  parts  with  all  its  oxyde  of  iron,  and  forms  a  solution  of  bi-cy- 
aaodide,  improperly  called  prnssiate  of  mercury ;  consisting  of  79*33  mercury,  and  20*67 
cyanogen;  or,  upon  the  hydrogen  equivalent  scale,  of  200  mercury,  and  52=(26X2) 
eyanogen.  When  this  salt  is  gently  ignited,  it  affords  gaseous  cyanogen. ,  Hydrocyanic 
or  prossic  acid,  which  consists  of  1  atom  of  cyanogen  =  26,  -f  1  of  hydrogen  =  1,  is 
prepared  by  distilling  the  mercurial  bi-cyanide  in  a  glass  retort  with  the  saturating  quan- 
tity of  dilate  muriatic  acid.  Prussic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitating  the  mer- 
eary  by  snlphureted  hydrogen  gas  from  the  solution  of  its  cyanide ;  as  also  by  distilling 
the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  along  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Prussic  acid  is  a  very 
volatile  tight  fluid,  eminently  poisonous,  and  is  spontaneously  decomposed  by  keeping,  es- 
pecially when  somewhat  concentrated. 

Hiring  expounded  the  chemical  constitution  of  Prussian  blue  and  prnssiate  of  potash, 
I  shall  now  treat  of  their  mawtfactun  upon  the  commercial  tools. 

1.  Ofhhod-Uf,  the  phlogisticated  alkali  of  Scheele.  Among  the  animal  substances  used 
Ar  the  preparation  of  this  lixivium,  blood  deserves  the  preference,  where  it  can  be  had 
ebtap  enough.  It  must  be  evaporated  to  perfect  dryness  reduced  to  powder  and  sifted 
Hoofs,  parings  of  horns,  hides,  old  woollen  rags,  and  other  animal  offals,  are,  however, 
generally  had  recourse  to,  as  condensing  most  azotized  matter  in  the  smallest  bulk.  Dried 
fa*uses  have  been  also  prescribed.  These  animal  matters  may  either  be  first  carbonized 
ia  east  iron  cylinders,  as  for  the  manufacture  of  tal  ammoniac  (which  see),  and  the  residual 
chareeaJ  may  be  then  taken  for  making  the  ferroprussiate ;  or  the  dry  animal  matters  may 
he  directly  employed.  The  latter  process  is  apt  to  be  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  work- 
men and  neighborhood,  from  the  nauseous  vapors  that  are  exhaled  in  it.  Eight  pounds 
of  bora  (hoofs),  or  ten  pounds  of  dry  blood,  afford  upon  an  average  one  pound  of  charcoal. 
This  most  be  mixed  well  with  good  pearlash,  (freed  previously  from  most  of  the  sulphate 
sf  potassa,  with  which  it  is  always  contaminated),  either  in  the  dry  way,  or  by  soaking 
the  bruised  charcoal  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  alkali ;  the  proportion  being  one  part 
of  earboaate  of  potassa  to  from  Ijf  to  2  parts  of  charcoal,  or  to  about  eight  parts  of  hard 
aaimal  matter.  Gautier  has  proposed  to  calcine  three  parts  of  dry  blood  with  one  of  ni 
Ire;  with  what  advantage  to  the  manufacturer,  I  cannot  discover. 

The  pot  for  calcining  the  mixture  of  animal  and  alkaline  matter  is  egg-shaped  as 
represented  at «,  Jig.  1188  and  is  considerably  narrowed  at  the  neck  t,  to  facilitate  the 
eiosiat;  of  the  mouth  with  a  lid  t.    It  is  made  of  cast  iron,  about  two  inches  thick  in  the 
118ft      ^-jajJE.  »"i^  ^y  and  bottom;  this  strength  being  requi- 

^•afsw^  ~t*w  ^  jbecauge  the  chemical  action  of  the  ma- 

terials wears  the  metal  fast  away.  It  should 
be  built  into  the  furnace  in  a  direction  sloping 
downwards,  (more  than  is  shown  in  the  figure), 
and  have  a  strong  knob  6,  projecting  from 
its  bottom  to  support  it  upon  the  back  wall, 
while  its  shoulder  is  embraced  at  the  arms  c,  c, 
by  the  brickwork  in  front.  The  interior  of 
the  furnace  is  so  formed  as  to  leave  but  a 
space  of  a  few  inches  round  the  pot,  in  order 
to  make  the  flame  play  closely  over  its  whole 
surface.  The  fire-door  /,  and  the  draught- 
hole  *,  of  the  ash-pit,  are  placed  in  the  pos- 

J /j-j^asBBBre*  •»■«.,  -   a  y«q  terior  part  of  the  furnace,  in  order  that  the 

workmen  may  not  be  incommoded  by  the  heat    The  smoke  vent  o,  issues  through  the 
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arched  top  h  of  the  furnace,  towards  the  front,  and  is  thence  led  backwards  by  a  flue 
the  main  chimney  of  the  factory,  d  is  an  iron  or  stone  shelf,  inserted  before  the  mot 
of  the  pot,  to  prevent  loss  in  shovelling  out  the  semi-liquid  paste.  The  pot  may  be  hi 
filled  with  the  materials. 

The  calcining  process  is  different,  according  as  the  animal  substances  are  fresh 
carbonized.  In  the  first  case,  the  pot  must  remain  open,  to  allow  of  diligent  stirring 
its  contents,  with  a  slightly  bent  flat  iron  bar  or  scoop,  and  of  introducing  more  of  t 
mixture  as  the  intumescence  subsides,  during  a  period  of  five  or  six  hours,  till  the  os 
seous  vapors  cease  to  rise,  till  the  flame  becomes  smaller  and  brighter,  and  till  a  sm 
of  ammonia  be  perceived.  At  this  time,  the  heat  should  be  increased,  the  mouth  of  t 
pot  should  be  shut,  and  opened  only  once  every  half  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  working  t 
mass  with  the  iron  paddle.  When  on  opening  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  and  stirring  t 
pasty  mixture,  no  more  flame  rises,  the  process  is  finished. 

If  the  animal  ingredients  are  employed  in  a  carbonized  state,  the  pot  must  be  sh 
as  soon  as  its  contents  are  brought  to  ignition  by  a  briskly  urged  fire,  and  opened  for 
few  seconds  only  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  the  action  of  stirring.  At  first, 
body  of  flame  bursts  forth  every  time  that  the  lid  is  removed ;  but  by  degrees  tl 
ceases,  and  the  mixture  soon  agglomerates,  and  then  softens  into  a  paste.  Though  t 
fire  be  steadily  kept  up,  the  flame  becomes  less  and  less  each  time  that  the  pot  is  opene 
and  when  it  ceases,  the  process  is  at  an  end.  The  operation,  with  a  mass  of  50  pounds 
charcoal  and  50  pounds  of  purified  pearlash,  lasts  about  12  hours,  the  first  time  that  tl 
furnace  is  kindled ;  but  when  the  pot  has  been  previously  brought  to  a  state  of  ignitio 
it  takes  only  7  or  8  hours.  In  a  well-appointed  factory,  the  fire  should  be  invariab 
maintained  at  the  proper  pitch,  and  the  pots  should  be  worked  with  relays  of  oper 
tives. 

The  molten  mass  is  now  to  be  scooped  out  with  an  appropriate  iron  shovel,  having  a  lor 
shank,  and  caused  to  cool  in  small  portions,  as  quickly  as  possible ;  but  not  by  throwii 
it  into  water,  as  has  sometimes  been  prescribed ;  for  in  this  way  a  good  deal  of  the  cyai 
ogen  is  converted  into  ammonia.  If  it  be  heaped  up  and  kept  hot  in  contact  with  ax 
some  of  the  ferrocyanide  is  also  decomposed,  with  diminution  of  the  product  Tl 
crude  mass  is  to  be  then  put  into  a  pan  with  cold  water,  dissolved  by  the  application  o 
a  moderate  heat,  and  filtered  throusrh  cloths.  The  charcoal  which  remains  upon  th 
filter  possesses  the  properties  of  decoloring  sirups,  vinegars,  &c,  and  of  destroying  smell 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  It  may  also  serve,  when  mixed  with  fresh  animal  coal,  for  an 
other  calcining  operation. 

As  the  iron  requisite  for  the  formation  of  the  ferrocyanide  is  in  general  derived  froi 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  this  is  apt  to  wear  out  into  holes,  especially  at  its  under  side,  whet 
the  heat  is  greatest.  In  this  event,  it  may  be  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  patched  u 
with  iron-rust  cement,  and  re-inserted  with  the  sound  side  undermost.  The  erosion  o 
the  pot  may  be  obviated  in  some  measure  by  mixing  iron  borings  or  cinder  (htn 
merschlag)  with  the  other  materials,  to  the  amount  of  one  or  two  hundredths  of  th 
potash. 

The  above  lixivium  is  not  a  solution  of  pure  ferroprussiate ;  it  contains  not  a  littl 
cyanide  of  potassium,  which  in  the  course  of  the  process  had  not  absorbed  the  prop* 
dose  of  iron  to  form  a  ferrocyanide ;  it  contains  also  more  or  less  carbonate  of  potast 
with  phosphate,  sulphate,  hydrogenated  sulphuret,  muriate,  and  sulpho-cyanide  of  th 
same  base,  as  well  as  phosphate  of  lime ;  substances  derived  partly  from  the  impure  pot 
ash,  and  partly  from  the  incinerated  animal  matters.  Formerly  that  very  complex  impor 
solution  was  employed  directly  for  the  precipitation  of  Prussian  blue ;  but  now,  in  all  we) 
regulated  works,  it  is  converted  by  evaporation  and  cooling  into  crystallized  ferroprussi&ti 
of  potash.  The  mother-water  is  again  evaporated  and  crystallized,  whereby  a  somewha 
inferior  ferroprussiate  is  obtained.  Before  evaporating  the  ley,  however,  it  is  advisable  u 
add  as  much  solution  of  green  sulphate  of  iron  to  it,  as  will  re-dissolve  the  white  preripi 
tate  of  cyanide  of  iron  which  first  falls,  and  thereby  convert  the  cyanide  of  prtassium 
which  is  present  in  the  liquor,  into  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  commercial  pros 
siate  of  potash  may  be  rendered  chemically  pure  by  making  its  crystals  effloresce  in  i 
stove,  fusing  them  with  a  gentle  heat  in  a  glass  retort,  dissolving  the  mass  in  water 
neutralizing  any  carbonate  and  cyanide  of  potash  that  may  be  present  with  acetic  acid 
then  precipitating  the  ferroprussiate  of  potash  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
alcohol,  and  finally  crystallizing  the  precipitated  salt  twice  over  in  water.  The  sulphate 
of  potassa  may  be  decomposed  by  acetate  of  baryta,  and  the  resulting  acetate  of  potasst 
removed  by  alcohol. 

2.  The  precipitation  of  Prussian  blue. — Green  sulphate  of  iron  is  always  employed 
by  the  manufacturer,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  for  mixing  with  solution  of  the  ferro- 
prussiate, in  forming  Prussian  blue,  though  the  red  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  muriate  of  iron 
would  afford  a  much  richer  blue  pigment.  Whatever  salt  of  iron  be  preferred,  should  be 
carefully  freed  from  any  cupreous  impregnation,  as  this  would  give  the  pure  blue  a 
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dirty  brownish  east.  The  green  sulphate  of  iron  is  the  most  advantageous  precipitant, 
on  account  of  its  affording  proloxyde,  to  convert  into  ferrocyanide  any  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium that  may  happen  to  be  present  in  the  uncrystallized  lixivium.  The  carbonate 
of  potash  in  that  lixivium  might  be  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid  before  adding  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron;  but  it  is  more  commonly  done  by  adding  a  certain  portion 
of  alum ;  in  which  case,  alumina  falls  along  with  the  Prussian  blue ;  and  though  it 
readers  it  somewhat  paler,  yet  it  proportionally  increases  its  weight ;  whilst  the  acid  of 
the  alum  saturates  Che  carbonate  of  potash,  and  prevents  its  throwing  down  iron-oxyde, 
to  degrade  by  its  brown-red  tint  the  tone  of  the  blue.  For  every  pound  of  pearlasa 
used  ia  the  calcination,  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  alum  are  employed  in  the  precipi- 
tation. When  a  rich  blue  is  wished  for,  the  free  alkali  in  the  Prussian  ley  may  be  partly 
saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  before  adding  the  mingled  solutions  of  copperas  and 
alum.  One  part  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  generally  allowed  for  15  or  20  parts  of  dried 
blood,  and  2  or  3  of  horn-shavings  or  hoofs.  But  the  proportion  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  manipulations,  which,  if  skilfully  conducted,  will  produce  more  of  the 
cyanides  of  iron,  and  require  more  copperas  to  neutralize  them.  The  mixed  solutions 
of  alum  and  copperas  should  be  progressively  added  to  the  ley  as  long  as  they  produce 
any  precipitate.  This  is  not  at  first  a  fine  blue,  bat  a  greenish  gray,  in  consequence  of 
the  admixture  of  some  white  cyanide  of  iron ;  it  becomes  gradually  blue  by  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  from  the  air,  which  is  favored  by  agitation  of  the  liquor.  Whenever  the 
color  seems  to  be  as  beautiful  as  it  is  likely  to  become,  the  liquor  is  to  be  run  off  by  a 
spigot  or  cock  from  the  bottom  of  the  precipitation  vats,  into  flat  cisterns,  to  settle. 
The  clear  supernatant  fluid,  which  is  chiefly  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  is  then  . 
drawn  oflf  by  a  syphon ;  more  water  is  run  on  with  agitation  to  wash  it,  which  after 
settling  ia  again  drawn  off;  and  whenever  the  washings  become  tasteless,  the  sediment  is 
thrown  apon  filter  sieves,  and  exposed  to  dry,  first  in  the  air  of  a  stove,  but  finally  upon 
slabs  of  chalk  or  Paris  plaster.  But  for  several  purposes,  Prussian  blue  may  be  best 
employed  in  the  fresh  pasty  state,  as  it  then  spreads  more  evenly  over  paper  and  other 
surface*. 

A  eood  article  is  known  by  the  following  tests :  it  feels  light  in  the  hand,  adheres  to 
the  tongue,  has  a  dark  lively  blue  color,  and  gives  a  smooth  deep  trace;  it  should  not 
effervesce  with  acids,  as  when  adulterated  with  chalk ;  nor  become  pasty  with  boiling 
water,  as  when  adulterated  with  starch.  The  Paris  blue,  prepared  without  alum,  with 
a  peroxyde  salt  of  iron,  displays,  when  rubbed,  a  copper-red  lustre,  like  indigo.  Prus- 
sian blue,  degraded  in  its  color  by  an  admixture  of  free  oxyde  of  iron,  may  be  im- 
proved by  digestion  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  washing,  and  drying.  Its  rela- 
tive richness  in  the  real  ferroprussiate  of  iron  may  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  potash  or 
soda  which  a  given  quantity  of  it  requires  to  destroy  its  blue  color. 

Sulphurated  hydrogen  passed  through  Prussian  blue  diffused  in  water,  whitens  it; 
while  prussic  acid  is  eliminated,  sulphur  is  thrown  down,  and  the  sesquicyanide  of  iron 
ia  converted  into  the  single  cyanide.  Iron  and  tin  operate  in  the  same  way.  When 
Prussian  bine  is  made  with  two  atoms  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  instead  of  one,  it  be- 
comes soluble  in  water. 

For  the  mode  of  applying  this  pigment  in  dyeing,  see  Calico-peiktiwg. 

Se*quiferrocyanaU  of  potash  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  ol 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  till  it  becomes  red,  and  ceases  to  precipitate  the  peroxyde  salts 
of  iron.  The  liquor  yields,  by  evaporation,  prismatic  crystals,  of  a  ruby-red  transparency. 
They  are  soluble  in  38  parts  of  water,  and  consist  of  40>42  parts  of  sesquicyanide  of  iron, 
and  59-58  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  solution  of  this  salt  precipitates  the  following 
metals,  as  stated  in  the  table : — 


Mercury  (peroxyde)    -  yellow. 

Molybdenum       -        -  red-brown. 

Nickel        -        ...  yellow-green. 

Silver         ...  red-brown. 

Tin  (protoxyde)  -  white. 

Uranium    ...  red-brown. 

Zinc  ...  orange-yellow. 


Bismuth         -        -        pale  yellow. 

Cadmium       -        -        yellow. 

Cobalt  -        -       dark  brown-red. 

Copper  (protoxyde)        red-brown. 
1)0.   (peroxyde)        yellow-green. 

Iron,  protoxyde  salts  of  blue. 

Manganese    -        -        brown. 

Mercury  (protoxyde)      red-brown. 

Nevt  j*roees$  for  prussian  blue,  which  deserves  peculiar  notice,  as  the  first  in  which  this 
interesting  compound  has  been  made  to  any  extent  independently  of  animal  matter. 
Mr.  .Lewis  Thompson  received  a  well-merited  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1837, 
for  this  invention.  He  justly  observed  that  in  the  common  way  of  manufacturing 
pruaaimte  of  potash,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  furnished  by  a  given  weight  of  animal 
matter  is  not  large,  and  seldom  exceeds  8  per  cent ;  and  of  this  small  quantity,  at  least 
one  half  appears  to  be  dissipated  during  tne  ignition.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the 
atiaoapbere  might  be  economically  made  to  supply  the  requisite  nitrog<oi,  if  caused  to 
act  in.  favourable  circumstances  upon  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  potash.    He  found  the 
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following  prescription  to  an  s  wen  Take  of  pea  Ha  eh  and  coke,  each 
turnings  1  part ;  grind  them  together  into  a  coarse  powder ;  place  thi 
crucible,  and  expose  the  whole  for  half  an  hour  to  a  full  red  heat  la  an  c 
occasional  stirriug  of  the  mixture.  During  thin  process,  little  jet*  of  put 
be ob&erved  to  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  materials.  When  these  OHM 
must  be  removed  and  allowed  to  coot  The  mast  is  to  bo  lixiviated; 
which  u  a  solution  of  ferro cyanide  of  potass  tuni,  with  illiilW  of  potash,  u 
in  the  usuiii  way,  and  the  black  matter  set  aside  for  a  fresh  opei 
doie  of  pearladh.  Mr.  Thompson  states  that  one  pound  of  pear  lash,  < 
per  cent  of  alkali,  yielded  l&G  grains  of  pure  Prussian  blue,  or  ferrooy 
or  about  B  ounces  avoirdupois. 

PRUSSIATE  OF  POTASH.  Leuch's  Polytechnic  Zeituus,  June,  l£ 
lure  of  Kaliurn  Eiseu  Cyanure,  by  Hofflmayr  and  Prukner, — The  potash 
from  sulphate^  for  each  atom  of  sulphur  destroys  an  atom  of  the  Eisency 
rcrv  strong  hesit  is  advantageous.  The  addition  of  from  1  to  3  "  of  sallji 
when  the  mass  is  loo  long  of  fusing*  A  reverberatory  faruace  (flummol 
mended  ;  but  the  flame  must  not  beat  too  much  upon  the  mat':: 
genatin**  them.  When  the  smoky  red  flame  ceases,  it  is  useful  to  throv 
to  time  small  portions  of  uncarbonized  animal  matter,  particularly  where 
beats  upon  the  mass,  whereby  the  resulting  gases  prevent  oxidation  by 
animal  mailers  should  not  be  too  much  carbonized,  but  left  somewhat  li 
provided  they  be  readily  pulverized.  Of  uncarbonized  animal  mailers,  tl 
may  be  100  parts  dried  blood,  to  from  28  to  30  of  potash  (carbonate),  and 
hammerschla*  {smithy  scales),  or  iron  filings  j  2t  100  parts  of  horns  or  hi 
to  35  potash  j  1  to  4  iron  ;  3,  100  leather  ;  45  to  48  potash  ;  and  2  to  4 
Wood,  8  to  9  per  cent,  of  the  prussiate  are  obtained  ;  from  horns,  9  to 
leather,  5  fell  S.  The  potash  should  be  mixed  in  coarse  particles,  like  i 
carbonized  animal  matter,  which  may  be  best  done  in  a  revolving  pot,  cc 
no n- bail*.  Of  the  animal  coal  and  potash,  equal  parts  may  be  taken,  en 
from  leather,  which  requires  a  few  parts  more  potash  per  cent.  On  the  i 
and  horn  coal  should  afford,  never  less  than  20  percent,  of  prussiate,  nor  tl 
8;  but  by  good  treatment}  they  may  he  made  to  yield,  the  first  25,  and  th 
to  U. 

Reduce  charcoal  into  bits  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  soak  them  with  a  s< 
Donate  of  potash  in  urine  j  and  then  pour  over  them  a  solution  of  nitrate 
iron  j  dry  the  whole  by  a  moderate  heat,  and  introduce  them  into  the  a 
presently  to  be  described.  The  following  proportions  of  constituents  ha1 
10  answer  j  Ordinary  potash,  30  parts  ;  nitre,  ]0  ;  acetate  of  iron,  15  ;  eh  a 
45  (o  90  ;  dried  blood  *  50.  The  materials,  mixed  a  ad  dried,  are  put  intc 
lar  to  those  for  coal  gas.  The  animal  matter,  however  ((he  blood),  is  p 
rate  compartments  of  pipes  connected  with  the  above  retorts.  The  pipes  < 
animal  matter  should  be  brought  to  a  red  heat  before  any  Ere  ts  plac 
retorts. 

lnfig*U%$Af  a,  c,  i),  Is  a  horizontal  section  of  a  furnace  constructed  * 
elliptical  iron  pipes.  The  furnace  is  arched  in  the  part  a,  c,  n,  in  order  I 
the  heat,  and  drive  it  back  on  the  pipes  W,  Ws  wf\  w*\  These  pipes  are 
plane  e,  r,  of  the  ellipsoid ;  a  a,  represents  the  g rating  or  bars  of  the  1 
heated  with  coal  or  coke ;  r,  i,  is  the  pot  or  retort  shown  in  Jig  j,  1190>  11 

Thi**  pot  or  retort  is  placed  in  a  separate  compartment,  as  seen  in  j5jr,  1 
Tertical  section,  taken  through/*?.  1 192.,  at  the  line  o,  n.  x,  is  a  connect] 
the  retort  ami  thi  ♦  HiptiunJ  pipes  w. 

In  section,  jiff.  1 19Q*,  tint  *lmi>e  of  the  tube  k  will  be  better  seen  [  ah 
and  likewise  its  connection  with  the  pipes  w.    /,  is  a  safety  valve;  a,  I 
the  pot  or  retort ;  l,  is  the  ash-pit ;  and  A,  the  door  of  the  fur 
ftpat'e,  roofed  over,  or  a  kind  of  shed,  close  to  the  furnace,  and  under  it 
emptied 

The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  current  of  heat.  This  out 
the  intervale  left  between  the  pipes,  and  ascends  behind  thtru,  pacing 
aperture^  in  the  brick  work,  which  is  provided  with  a  valve  or  danger, 
as  required  The  hi<nt  passe*  through  this  aperture,  and  strikes  against 
the  pot  when  the  valve  is  open.  Another  valve  /  */t  must  also  be 
pot  or  retort  to  the  direct  nttion  of  the  fire.  The  smoke  escapes  by  a  U 
into  a  chimney  n. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  direct  communication  between  the 
that  compartment  of  the  furnace  which  contains  the  pipes,  so  that  the  li 
from  tbo  part  v,  strikes  on  the  pot  or  retort  only  when  the  pipet  W*  W^ 
stifh.  ted 

hkjty*  1*1  VL  b  shown  an  inclined  plane  m  (also  represented  in  jfy.  1100.) 
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tkm-tabes  which  connect  the  four  pipes  with  their  gas-burners  is,  z,  and  the  cocks  m, 
*?-  r,  r,  are  covers,  closing  the  pipes,  and  having  holes  formed  in  them ;  these  holes 
sre  that  bj  the  stoppers  e. 

Whether  the  pipes  are  placed  in  the  vertical  or  horizontal  position,  it  is  always 
proper  to  be  able  to  change  the  direction  of  the  current  of  gas ;  thie  is  easily  done  by 
closing,  during  one  hour  (if  the  operation  is  to  last  two  hours,)  the  cocks  u,  m',  and 
opening  those  ***,  m  ;  then  the  gas  passes  through  n*,  into  the  branch  a,  and  entering 
**",  passes  through  q,  into  w",  through  o,  into  w*,  and  through  o,  and  w,  and  finally 
escapes  by  the  burner  z.  During  the  following  or  other  hour,  the  cocks  «',  m,  must 
he  closed  :  the  cocks  «,  m',  being  opened,  the  current  then  goes  from  u,  into  a,  w,  w', 
*",  W",  »nd  escapes  by  the  burner  z*,  where  it  may  be  ignited. 

The  changing  of  the  direction  of  the  current  dispenses,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  the 
labour  required  for  stirring  with  a  spatula  the  matters  contained  in  the  pipes ;  never- 
theless, it  is  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  pass  an  iron  rod  or  poker  amongst  the 
tubstances  contained  in  the  pipes.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  apertures  are  formed, 
so  as  to  be  easily  opened  and  closed. 

The  patentee  remarks,  that  although  this  operation  is  only  described  with  reference 
to  potaeh,  for  obtaining  prussiate  of  potash,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  process  is 
applicable  to  soda :  and  when  the  above-mentioned  ingredients  are  employed,  soda 
being  substituted  for  potash,  the  result  will  be  prussiate  of  soda. — Newton  $  Journal, 
C.  S.  xxl  «6. 

Manufacture  of  PrumaU  of  Potath.  All  things  considered,  the  manufacture  of 
prussiate  of  potash  is,  perhaps,  less  understood,  and  therefore  less  perfect*  than  that  of 
any  other  chemical  substance  of  equal  importance.  The  conditions  requisite  to  ensure 
success  are  totally  unknown  amongst  scientific  men,  and  the  manufacturers  themselves 
seem  so  divided  in  their  opinions  respecting  the  best  modes  of  production,  that  nothing 
valuable  can  be  deduced  from  the  discordant  results  of  their  experience.  Thus,  whilst 
some  are  so  careful  to  avoid  the  presence  of  water  in  the  materials  they  employ,  that 
these  are  highly  dried  before  being  cast  into  the  furnace  pot*  others  pay  no  regard  at  all 
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to  tlii^  moo,  or  even  a otually  wet  the  nil  i 

increase  their  power  once  in  theory  between  the&c  nn 

that  it  ought,  long  ago,  to  have  shown  iUelf  ill  the  practical  | 

error  in  tfn-  iMCFttOO  that  prussiatc  of  potash  i*  entirely  destroyed  bj  ■*■ 

heat.    That  red)  n  the  eaac  when  pure  prusaUti  ia  thus  noted  on 

a  moment;  but  how  tar  thi*  i*  true  with  respect  to  the  mixture  o 

alkaline  matters  OoataJaed  in  tin-  furnaofl  pot  of  a  pruseiate  manufacture! 

to  be  investigated*     W  ha  lever  Ltd  the  plan  adopted,   a  prodigious  wa< 

occurs  in  making  pruasiate  of  potash  ;  and   fully  two- thirds  of  all  the  n 

ing  in  the  azolised  ingredients  of  the  process,  are  driven  off  and  lost*     Mo 

indeed,  the  loss  amounts  to  tbree-fou  rtlw,  and  cveii  this  ^sometimes  exceed 

of  ill*,  leather,  and  the  temperature  of  the  furnace,  also  largely  a 

of  pruseiateof  j*otash, — for  damp,  foggy  weather,  and  a  low,  dull  heat,  " 

[•injudicial.     The  boost  favourable  indications  are,  a  heat  verging  on  whit* 

jirodu'ti j  a  clear,  bright flume,  the  moment  the  material*  are  thrown  i 

Woolleo  rags  or  clippings,  and  good  American  potash  or  uearlash,  wiih 
of  *c rap  Iron,  have  give, u  a  larger  produce  i  turn  any  other  substances  withi 
our  e\(  hough,  even  in  this  instance,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  ni 

away  as  ammonia.  In  general,  1  ton  of  dried  blood,  or  woollen  rags,  with 
of  good  potaah,  will  produce  from  2  cwts,  to  £f  ewls,  of  prussiate  of  potd 
portiouute  amount  of  sulphate  of  potash*  The  presence  of  scrap  iron  a 
of  subdivision  is,  however,  necessary  to  insure  the  above-  result  j  for  wh 
supplied  than  that  which  arises  accidentally  from  the  iron  pot  in  which  tl 
carried  on,  scarcely  half  these  proportions  will  be  obtained.  A  very  useful 
bo  mudeof  1  ton  of  proper  nitrqgeniaed  matter  in  o  dry  condition,  with  firO 
of  pear  I  ash  in  powder,  and  50  or  60  lbs.  of  schip  iron  in  the  form  of  wire, 
or  clippings.  This  is  to  be  projected  by  degrees  into  a  thick  iron  pot  pn  A 
to  a  bright  •  heat ;  and,  after  each  addition,  the  whole  contents  o 

be  well  stirred  with  a  heavy  iron  [Hiker  or  bar,  until  the  residue  become* 
more  of  the  mixture  must  he  thrown  in  and  similarly  treated,  until  the  po 
full ;  a  Her  this,  the  heat  may  be  maintained  for  15  or  2U  minutes;  and  U 
must  be  ladled  out  to  make  room  for  another  operation.  The  form  and 
iron  pot  are  by  no  means  in  alter*  of  Lndifforanoti  The  form  shouhl 
fchttVotM  of  atr  a*  touch  as  possible,  withoutenusmg  unnecessary  labour  to 
In  the  charging  and  emptying  of  the  put ;  ami,  in  consequence  of  tin  iii^l 
employed,  the  saai  icon  abould  be  of  the  kind  ealied  "cold-blast  iron  ;  " 
resist  a  much  gr i  aler  application  of  fire  than  "  hot-blast  iron,"  The  i; 
prussiate  of  potash  pot  is  almost  exactly  that  of  an  egg;  with  its  upper  pur 
this,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  im proven 
pasty  most,  in  he  removed  from  this  pot  « ith  great  d. 

tbi  ini\iiiir  or  stirring  is  still  more  open  to  objection*  Nevertheless, 
faeturer*  continue  to  employ  this  form,  More  recently,  a  kind  of  oblong  aj 
has  come  into  use,  which  presents  every  facility  for  charging  and  dlschaq 
waste  of  nitrogen  is  said  to  be  considerable,  and  the  wear  and  tear  execs* 
middle  shape,  or  combination  of  the  two,  appears  indicated.  We  In 
ned  the  employment  of  common  gas~retorta  for  this  purpose,  arid  [ 
unqualified  success.    In  these,  the  action  of  the  air  is  entirely  prevented,  ai 

goes  on  through  an  opening  in  the  cover,  which,  being  pro 
stopper,  permits  the  occasional  condensation  of  much  of  the  waste  amm 
place  ;  or,  by  the  use  of  what  are  called  "  reciprocating  retorts,"  enables 
turer  to  pas*  the  volatile  mattery  arising  from  a  recent  charge,  over  I 

./an  old  or  spent  charge,  so  as  to  convert  the  ammonia  they  contain  i: 

The  first  atepi  of  the  operation  being  finished,  the  pasty  mass  is  eomni 
to  ooot  and  harden  ere  it  is  roughly  powdered  and  boiled  in  water,  Some  in 
however,  plunge  it  at  once,  whilst  still  red-hot,  into  cold  water,  and  fam 
■dfmtagu  ia  thoi  gained*  In  a  theoretical  view,  the  proper  course  waoii 
Up  the  red-hot  mass,  so  as  to  obstruct  both  the  access  of  air  and  moisti 
prevent  the  deoorfl  posit  ion  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  during  the  proee 
As  tli  f  potaah  is  extremely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  the  fused 

disintegrates  beneath  the  action  of  this  fluid ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 

o  a  solution  of  the  prnsaiate,  carbonate,  and  sulphate  of  pot 
an  insoluble  magma  of  carbon  and  scrap-iron.  By  filtration,  the  sahoe 
rated  from  the  insoluble  portion  ;  and,  after  evaporation,  furnishes  crystal 
of  potash,  mixed  with  sulphate  of  potash,  which,  by  rc-eomtioD  and  c 
are  rendered  sufficiently  pure  for  the  market. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Society  of  Arts  presented  their  gold  medal  to  Mr.  I*  ' 
his  discovery  of  the  manufacture  of  prasainte  of  potash  by  means  of  the  ni 
air;  and  several  patents  have  since  been  token  out  for  improvements  in  i 
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needed  to  render  this  discovery  available.  The  process  is  at  present  conducted  on  a  large 
•cale  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  seems  to  answer  the  object  contemplated.  We  hare 
not,how*ver,had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  commercial  advantages, 
though,  on  sanitary  grounds,  these  are  of  the  highest  importance.  The  faot  that 
stmospheric  nitrogen  can  be  brought  into  chemical  union  is,  nevertheless,  thoroughly 
established  by  this  discovery, — which  should  therefore  stimulate  inventors  to  further 
efforts  for  utilising  this  great  storehouse  of  azote.  If  nitrogen  can  be  made  to  unite 
with  carbon,  why  should  it  not  also  be  made  to  combine  with  hydrogen,  and  thus  pro- 
due*  ammonia  f  Twenty  yean  ago  the  one  of  these  combinations  was  seemingly  as 
improbable  as  the  other. 

Ilach  attention  has  of  late  been  drawn  to  the  cyanogen  compounds  evolved  during 

ths  distillation  of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  gas ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  wide 

field  for  improvement  js  opened  in  this  direction.    The  quantity  of  cyanogen  given  off 

during  the  decomposition  of  one  ton  of  common  Newcastle  coal  is  sufficient  to  produce 

about  1  pounds  or  Prussian  blue,  which,  at  the  existing  market-price,  would  greatly 

exoeed  the  total  value  of  the  coal    The  cyanogen  is  most  probably  evolved  in  the  form 

of  cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  therefore  requires  protoxide  of  iron  for  the  purpose  of 

rendering  it  a  fixed  and  permanent  salt    Hence,  if  either  the  protoxide  or  peroxide  of 

iron  be  placed,  so  that  the  gaseous  constituents  of  the  coal  are  made  to  pass  through  or 

over  these  oxides,  a  quantity  of  Prussian  blue,  and  prussiate  of  ammonia,  are  generated , 

sod  this  process  may  be  repeated  until  almost  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  iron  has  been 

converted  into  ferrooyanic  acid  and  Prussian  blue.    We  have  said,  that  the  peroxide  of 

iron  will  answer  this  end  as  well  as  the  protoxide ;  but*  in  reality,  it  is  still  the  protoxide 

which  acta,  for  the  impure  coal-gas  always  contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  this, 

stis  well  known,  has  the  property  of  reducing  the  peroxide  of  iron  to  the  protoxide ; 

consequently,  both  are  equally  efficacious  in  the  production  of  ferrocyanio  acid.  When 

impure  eoal-gas,  therefore,  has  been  passed,  for  some  time,  over  either  of  the  oxides  of 

iron,  a  substance  results,  from  which  prussiate  of  potash  may  be  obtained,  at  a  rate 

which  must,  one  day,  lead  to  the  total  suppression  of  the  present  mode  of  making  that 

article.     Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  few  pounds  of  oxide  of  iron  have  been 

minded  with  sawdust,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  impure  gas  arising  from  the 

distillation  of  50  tons  of  coal :  then  sufficient  cyanogen  must  have  combined  with  the 

iron  to  generate  85  pounds  of  Prussian  blue,  and  this  too  without  the  least  expense. 

Kow  these  85  pounds  of  Prussian  blue,  when  treated  with  caustic  lime  and  sulphate  of 

potash,  would  afford  oxide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  prussiate  of  potash,  by  double 

decomposition,— the  latter  of  which  would  require  only  to  be  crystallized  from  the  fluid 

in  which  it  waa  dissolved ;  whilst  the  sulphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  might  be  . 

returned  again  to  the  position  formerly  occupied  by  the  oxide  of  iron  alone,  and  there 

made  to  combine  with  a  fresh  portion  of  cyanogen;  and  so  on,  time  after  time*    We 

have  seen  some  cwte.  of  prussiate  of  potash  prepared  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Laming,  of  the 

Chemical  Works,  Millwall,  and  can  answer  for  the  purity  and  value  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Lamina  has  also  manufactured,  in  a  similar  manner,  several  beautifuLaamples  of 

Prussian  blue.    There  is,  however,  an  art  connected  with  the  production  of  Prussian 

blue,  which  requires  more  than  mere  purity  of  materials ;  for  if  an  inexperienced 

individual  were  to  attempt  to  make  a  good  marketable  Prussian  blue,  even  though 

possessed  of  the  purest  re-agents,  he  would  certainly  mil  to  bestow  upon  it  the  essential 

conditions  of  colour  and  cohesion,  by  which  alone  it  attains  a  commercial  value.    The 

old  mode  of  obtaining  this  article,  in  a  proper  state,  was  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 

common  copperas,  or  protosulphate  of  iron,  by  a  mixed  solution  of  the  carbonate  and 

ferroeyanate  of  potash,  and  allowing  the  mixed  precipitate  of  oxide  and  prussiate  of  iron 

to  remain,  for  three  weeks,  in  contact  with  the  air ;  when  it  was,  in  technical  language, 

M  brightened"  by  the  addition  of  a  dilute  acid,  generally  muriatic.    The  theory  of  this 

process  appears  to  have  been  this— in  the  first  place,  protocyanide  and  protoearbonate 

of  iron  were  precipitated  together,  and  these,  oy  exposure  to  the  air,  passed  into  the 

state  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  Prussian  blue  ;  the  peroxide  of  iron  meanwhile  acting 

mechanically,  and  preventing  the  particles  of  Prussian  blue  from  cohering  together  ana 

becoming  one  hard  mass,  as  invariably  happens  when  no  such  impediment  to  cohesion  is 

present     Having  attained  this  end,  the  dilute  muriatic  acid  was  employed  to  dissolve 

away  the  superfluous  oxide  of  iron,  and  thus  bring  out  the  brilliancy  of  the  blue  colour, 

whibt  it  increased  the  peculiar  spongy  and  friable  nature  of  the  product,  and  this,  after 

copious  ablutions  of  hot  water,  was  next  dried  on  a  stone  and  sent  to  market    The 

practice  of  the  present  day  is,  however,  much  simpler  and  speedier  than  this ;  for,  instead 

of  8  weeks,  scarcely  8  days  are  now  necessary  for  the  production  of  Prussian  blue. 

The  plan  generally  followed  is,  to  dissolve,  in  two  separate  portions  of  boiling  water, 

exactly  aa  much  protosulphate  of  iron  and  prussiate  of  potash  as  will  mutually  decom 

pose  each  other ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  nothing  but  actual  experiment  must  be  depended 

so,  aa  the  atomic  numbers  of  these  substances  do  not  give  a  good  result     Assuming, 
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however,  that  some  given  quantity  of  the  one  fluid  has  been  found  equal  to  a  given  pro- 
portion of  the  other,  and  that,  when  mixed  and  thrown  on  a  filter,  neither  iron  nor 
leiroeyanic  acid  can  be  detected  in  the  filtered 'fluid,  then  the  mixture  10  made  in  then 
proportions,  and  a  quantity  of  recently  precipitated  peroxide  of  iron  having  been  added, 
the  whole  is  rapidly  boiled  for  several  minutes ;  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  b 
then  u  brightened  by  a  dilute  acid,  copiously  washed  with  warm  water,  dried  00  a 
stove,  and  rendered  fit  for  the  market  rrior  to  drying,  the  colour  is  very  often  brought 
down  by  the  addition  of  inert  colourless  substances,  such  as  starch,  finely-ground  rice, 
china  clav,  or  alumina,  according  to  the  object  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  fabrication  of  what  is  termed  the  red  prussiate  of  potash  has  now  assumed  sn 
important  position  in  the  arts,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  constitute  a  kind  of  secretin 
the  trade.  There  is,  however,  in  truth,  nothing  secret  about  it  The  first  method  of 
forming  this  salt  was  by  transmitting  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  the  common 
prussiace  of  potash,  until  it  ceased  to  precipitate  the  persalts  of  iron ;  and,  as  this  implied 
some  chemical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  the  process  eame  to  be  regarded  as  00m 
difficult  and  secret:  for  an  excess  of  chlorine  not  only  constituted  a  waste,  bnt,  more* 
over,  actually  destroyed  the  red  prussiate  when  formed,  and  thus  led  to  a  total  failure. 
Now,  however,  this  article  is  manufactured  in  the  dry  way,  and  the  ill  effects  of  sn  ezeea 
of  chlorine  are  easily  obviated.  To  prepare  it  a  quantity  of  ordinary  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash  must  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gat, 
with  repeated  agitation,— such,  for  example,  as  that  which  can  be  produced  in  a  rotary 
churn.  In  this  way  the  chlorine  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  chloride  of  potassium  and  red 
prussiate  of  potash  generated.  When  it  is  found  that  the  chlorine  passes  freely  through 
the  mixture,  without  being  absorbed,  the  process  must  be  stopped  and  the  powder 
withdrawn.  This  powder,  on  being  dissolvea  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  ▼ster, 
heated  to  about  180°  Fahr.,  will  produce,  on  cooling;  long  needle-shaped  crystals  of  the 
red  prussiate  of  potash,  which  may  be  rendered  purer  and  larger  by  recrystaUixauonin 
the  usual  way;  the  chloride  of  potassium,  meanwhile,  remaining  -dissolved  in  the 
mother-liquor.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  this  salt  might  be  made  by  means  of  the 
permanganate  of  potash,  or  chameleon  mineral,  as  the  manganesio  acid  parts  with  its 
oxygen  with  extreme  facility  when  in  solution.  If  this  supposition  should  turn  out  to 
be  correct,  then  a  savins  would  occur  in  the  process,  even  independently  of  the  coot  of 
chlorine, — for  no  chloride  of  potassium  wonld  oe  formed  from  the  potash  of  the  yellow 
prussiate.  This  subject  merits  a  careful  investigation  by  those  interested  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture,  for  the  red  prussiate  is  rapidly  extending  in  use  amongst  dyers  and 
calico  printers. 

PRUSSIC  ACID;  Liebirfs  new  te%t  for.  When  some  sulphuret  of  ammonium  and 
caustic  ammonia  are  added  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  prussio  acid,  and  the 
mixture  heated  with  the  addition  of  pure  flower  of  sulphur,  the  prosaic  acid  is  converted 
in  a  few  minutes  into  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  This  metamorphosis  depends  oa 
the  circumstance,  that  the  higher  sulphurets  of  ammonium  are  instantly  deprived  bj  the 
cyanide  of  «ammonium  of  the  excess  of  sulphur  they  contain  above  the  monosulphsret; 
for  instance,  if  a  mixture  of  prussic  acid  and  ammonia  be  added  to  the  pentasulphnret 
of  ammonium,  the  solution  of  which  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  the  whole  gently 
heated,  the  sulphuret  of  ammonium  is  soon  discolorised,  and  when  the  clear  oolonrisa 
liquid  is  evaporated  and  the  admixture  of  sulphuret  of  ammonium  expelled,  a  whitessMne 
mass  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  entirely  in  alcohol  The  solution  yields  on  cooling  or 
evaporation  colourless  crystals  of  pure  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  Only  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuret  of  ammonium  is  requisite  to  convert;  in  presence  of  an  excess  of 
sulphur,  unlimited  quantities  of  cyanide  of  ammonium  into  sulphocyanide ;  because  the 
sulphuret  of  ammonium,  when  reduced  to  the  state  of  monosulphuret^  constantly  re-eo- 
quires  its  power  of  dissolving  sulphur,  and  transferring  it  to  the  cyanide  of  anunoninm 
The  following  proportions  will  be  found  to  be  advantageous.  2  ounces  of  solution  of 
caustic  ammonia,  of  0*95  specific  gravity,  are  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gss ; 
the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  6  ounces  of  the  boom 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  to  this  mixture  2  ounces  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  are  added; 
and  then  the  product  resulting  from  the  distillation  of  6  ounces  of  prussiate  of  potash, 
8  ounces  of  the  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  18  ounces  of  water.  This  mixture  is 
digested  in  the  water  bath,  until  the  sulphur  is  seen  to  be  no  longer  altered,  and  th* 
liquid  has  assumed  a  yellow  colour ;  it  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  and  kept  at  this  tempe- 
rature until  the  sulphuret  of  ammonium  has  been  expelled  and  the  liquor  has  again 
become  colourless.  The  deposit,  or  excess  of  sulphur,  is  now  removed  by  filtration, 
and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  crystallisation.  In  this  way  from  8  J  to  8*  ounces  are  got  of 
a  dazzling  white  dry  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  whicn  may  be  employed  as  a  reagent 
and  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium :  of  t*»e  2  ounces  of  sul- 
phur added,  half  an  ounce  is  left  undissolved. 

The  habitude  of  the  higher  sulphurets  of  ammonium  towards  prussic  acid,  famishes 
an  admirable  test  for  this  acid.    A  couple  of  drops  of  a  prussic  acid  which  has  been 
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diluted  with  so  much  water  that  it  no  longer  gives  any  certain  reaotion  with  salts  of 
iron  by  the  formation  of  prussian  bine,  when  mixed  with  a  drop  of  sulphuret  of 
snuDoniom,  and  heated  on  a  watch  glass  until  the  mixture  has  become  colourless,  yields 
s  liquid  containing  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  which  produces  with  persalts  of  iron 
s  very  deep  blood  red  colour ;  and  with  persalts  of  copper,  in  presence  of  sulphurous 
scid,  white  sulphoeyanide  of  copper. 

PUDDLING  OF  IRON.  This  is  the  usual  process  employed  in  Great  Britain 
for  converting  cast  iron  into  bar  or  malleable  iron — a  crude  into  a  more  or  less  pure 
metal  The  following  plan  of  a  puddling,  furnace  has  been  deemed  economical,  espe- 
eisllf  with  resiect  to  fuel,  as  two  furnaces  are  joined  side  by  tide  together,  and  the 
— «"— i  operate  at  doors  on  the  opposite  sides.    Fig.  1198  represents  this  twin  furnace 


m  a  side  elevation;  fig.  1194  in  section,  according  to  the  line  E  F,  in  Jig,  1195  which 
exhibits  a  plan  of  the  furnace.  The  Various  parts  are  so  clearly  shown  in  form  and 
toestructioa  ma  to  require  no  explanation.  The  total  length  outside  is  14f  feet  i  width, 
12J  feet  s  from  which  the  dimensions  of  the  other  parts  may  be  measured. 

Iron  is  paddled  either  from  cast  pigs,  or  from  the  plates  of  the  refinery  (finery)  fur- 
nace. In  several  iron-works  a  mixture  of  these  two  crude  metals  is  employed.  In  the 
reaming  process,  the  waste  at  the  excellent  establishment  of  Mr.  Jessop,  at  Codner  Park, 
is  from  S(  to  2|  cwt.  per  ton;  on  which  process  the  wages  are  Is.  per  ton;  and  the 
coke  |  torn,  worth  6s.  >  so  that  the  total  cost  of  refining  per  ton  is  15*.,  when  pig-iron 
is  worth  U.  10s. 

Tlie  nddling  utaeompanied  with  a  loss  of  weight  of  1}  cwt.  per  ton ;  it  costs  in 
wages,  for  puddling  refinery  plates,  6s.  6a*.,  and  for  pigs,  8f .  j  in  which  18  cwt.  of  coal 
are  consumed t  value,  5s.  per  ton. 

Sssagftag  (condensing  the  bloom  by  the  heavy  hammer)  costs,  in  wages,  Is.  9a*. 
per  ton ;  and  rough-rolling,  Is.  2a*.  Cutting  and  weighing  these  bars  cost  9o*.  for 
wages,  including  their  delivery  to  the  mill  furnace,  where  they  are  reheated  and  welded 
together.  Tfce  mill  furnace  heating  costs  la  Col  in  wages,  and  consumes  in  fuel  12  cwt 
of  coals,  at  6s.  per  ton.  The  rolling  and  straightening  cost  5a  64 ;  cropping  the  ends, 
weighing  and  stocking  in  the  warehouse,  la  for  wages.  Wear  and  tear  of  power,  6a 
Labourers  lor  clearing  out  the  ashes,  Ac*,  la  6dL  per  ton. 


In  Wales  4  tone  of  pig-iron  afford  upon  an  average  only  8  tons  of  bars.    From  the 
above  data  a  calculation  may  easily  be  made  of  the  total  expense  of  converting  crude 


into  cast-iron  at  the  respective  iron  works. 


A  great  economy  in  the  conversion  of  the  cast  into  wrought  metal  seems  about  to  be 
eCseted  in  our  iron  works,  by  the  application  of  a  current  of  voltaio  electricity  to  the 
erode  iron  bk  a  state  of  fusion,  whether  on  the  hearth  of  the  blast  furnace,  or  on  the  fused 
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pigs  in  the  sand,  or  on  the  metal  immediately  on  its  being  run  from  the  finery  far- 
nace;  the  voltaic  force  of  from  60  to  100  pairs  of  a  powerful  Smee's  battery  being 
previously  arranged  to  act  upon  the  whole  train  of  the  metal  This  process,  for  which 
Mr.  Arthur  Wall  has  recently  obtained  a  patent*  is  founded  upon  the  well-establishM 


laet,  that  when  a  compound  is  subjected  to  an  electrical  current,  its  negative  and  we> 
tive  elements  are  detached  from  one  another.  Crude  iron  contains  more  or  leas  carbon, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  oxygen,  and  silicon — bodies  all  electro-negative  in  rela- 
tion to  iron,  which  is  electro-positive.  When  the  impure  iron,  as  it  flows  from  th« 
blast-furnaces,  is  subjected  during  its  cooling  and  consolidation  to  a  powerful  stream  of 
voltaic  electricity,  the  chemical  affinities  by  which  its  various  heterogeneous  component* 
are  firmly  associated  are  immediately  subverted,  whereby,  in  the  case  of  crude  iron,  the 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  Ac,  which  destroy  or  impair  its  tenacity  and  malleability,  become 
readily  separable  in  the  act  of  puddling.  On  this  principle,  I  would  explain  the  extra- 
ordinary effect  of  Mr.  Wall's  patent  electric  process,  as  performed  in  my  presence  is 
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the  excellent  iron-works  of  Mr.  Jensen*  at  Codner  Park,  Derbyshire,  where  the  elec- 
trised forge  pigs  discharge  those  noxious  elements  bo  copiously  in  the  puddling  fur- 
nace, at  to  become  after  a  single  re-heating,  without  piling  or  fagoting,  brilliant  bars 
of  the  finest  fibrous  metal  The  bars  so  made  have  been  subjected,  under  my  inspec- 
tion, to  the  severest  proofs  by  skilful  London  blacksmiths,  and  they  have  been  found  to 
bear  piercing,  hammering,  bending,  and  twisting,  as  well  as  the  beet  iron  in  the  mar- 
ket I  have  also  analysed  the  said  iron  with  the  utmost  minuteness  of  chemical 
research,  and  have  ascertained  it  to  be  nearly  pure  metal,  containing  neither  sulphur 
nor  phosphorus,  and  merely  an  inappreciable  trace  of  arsenic.  I  can  therefore  con- 
leienuonsly  recommend  Mr.  Wall's  patent  process  to  ironmasters  as  one  of  the  greatest, 
easiest  and  most  economical  improvements,  which  that  important  art  has  lately  received. 
The  pecuniary  advantage  of  this  process,  in  respect  of  saving  labour  and  waste  of 
material,  has  been  estimated  at  one  pound  sterling  per  ton ;  but  it  is  not  yet  practically 
worked  out. 

The  effect  of  electrising  iron  is  displayed  in  a  singular  manner  by  the  conversion  into 
steel  of  a  soft  rod,  exposed  in  contact  with  coke,  for  a  few  hours,  to  a  moderate  red 
heat;  a  result  which  I  have  witnessed  and  can  fully  attest 

PUMICE-STONE  (JHem-/xm<*,  Fr. ;  Bimttet*,  Germ.),  Is  a  spongy,  vitreous-looking 
mineral,  consisting  of  fibres  of  a  silky  lustre,  interlaced  with  each  other  in  all  directions. 
Il  floats  upon  water,  is  harsh  to  the  touch,  having  in  mass  a  mean  sp.  grav.  of  0*914 ; 
though  brittle,  it  is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass  and  most  metals.  Its  color  is  usually 
(ravish  white ;  but  it  is  sometimes  bluish,  greenish,  reddish,  or  brownish.  It  fuses 
without  addition  at  the  blowpipe  into  a  white  enamel.  According  to  Klaproth,  it  is 
composed  of,  silica,  77-5 ;  alumina,  17*5 ;  oxyde  of  iron,  2 ;  potassa  and  soda,  3 ;  in  100 
parts.  The  ac'ids  have  hardly  any  action  upon  pumice-stone.  It  is  used  for  polishing 
ivory,  wood,  marble,  metals,  glass,  &c. ;  as  also  skins  and  parchment.  Pumice-stone 
is  osnally  reckoned  to  be  a  volcanic  product,  resulting,  ^probably,  from  the  action  of 
fire  upon  obsidians.  The  chief  localities  of  this  mineral  are  the  islands  of  Lipari,  Ponza, 
Ischia,  and  Volcano.  It  is  also  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Andemach,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  in  Teneriffe,  Iceland,  Auvergne,  &c.  It  is  sometimes  so  spongy  as  to  be 
of  specific  eravity  0*37. 

PUOZZOLANA  is  a  volcanic  gravelly  product,  used  in  making  hydraulic  mortar. 
See  Cements  and  Mohtahs. 

PURPLE  OF  CASSIUS,  OM  purple  (Pourprt  de  Catrina,  Fr. ;  Gold-purpur,  Germ.), 
is  a  vitrifiable  pigment,  which  stains  glaFS  and  porcelain  of  a  beautiful  red  or  purple  hue. 
Its  preparation  has  been  deemed  a  process  of  scch  nicely,  as  to  be  liable  to  fail  in  the 
most  experienced  hands.  The  following  observations  will,  I  hope,  place  the  subject  upon 
s  surer  footing. 

The  proper  pigment  can  be  obtained  only  by  adding  to  a  neutral  muriate  of  gold  a 
mixture  of  the  protochloride  and  perchloride  of  tin.  Everything  depends  upon  this 
intermediate  state  of  the  tin ;  for  the  protochloride  does  not  afford,  even  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  gold,  either  a  chestnut-brown,  a  blue,  a  green,  a  metallic  preci- 
pitate, or  one  of  a  purple  tone;  the  perchloride  occasions  no  precipitate  whatever, 
whether  the  solution  of  gold  be  strong  or  dilute ;  but  a  properly  neutral  mixture,  of 
1  part  of  crystallized  protochloride  of  tin,  with  2  parts  of  crystallized  perchloride,  pro- 
oncea,  with  1  part  of  crystallized  chloride  of  gold  (all  being  in  solution),  a  beautiful 
pvple-colored  precipitate.  An  excess  of  the  protosalt  of  tin  gives  a  yellow,  blue,  or 
green  east ;  an  excess  of  the  persalt  gives  a  red  and  violet  cast ;  an  excess  in  the  gold 
•sit  occasions,  with  heat  (but  not  otherwise),  a  change  from  the  violet  and  chestnut* 
Brown  precipitate  into  red.  According  to  Fuchs,  a  solution  of  the  sesquioxyde  of  tin  in 
muriatic  acid,  or  of  the  sesquichloride  in  water,  serves  the  same  purpose,  when  dropped 
mto  a  very  dilute  solution  of  gold. 

Boissou  prepares  goM-purple  in  the  following  way.  He  dissolves,  first,  1  gramme 
of  the  best  tin  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  taking  care  that  the  soht 
tion  is  neutral  ?  next,  2  grammes  of  tin  in  aqua  regia,  composed  of  3  parts  of  nitric 
scid,  and  1  part  of  muriatic,  so  that  the  solution  can  contain  no  protoxyde ;  lastly,  7 
psmmes  of  fine  gold  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid,  and  6  of  muriatic,  observing 
to  make  die  solution  neutral.  This  solution  of  gold  being  diluted  with  3  J  litres  of  water 
(shout  three  quarts),  the  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  tin  is  to  be  added  at  once,  and 
•Aerwards  that  of  the  protochloride,  drop  by  drop,  till  the  precipitate  thereby  formed 
•squires  the  wished4br  tone  *  after  which  it  should  be  edulcorated  by  washing,  as  quickly 
Mpssibfc. 

Friek  gives  the  following  prescription  *— Let  tin  be  set  to  dissolve  in  very  dilute 
•qua  regis  without  heat,  till  the  fluid  becomes  faintly  opalescent,  when  the  metal  must  be 
taken  out,  and  weighed.  The  liquor  is  to  be  diluted  largely  with  water,  and  a  definite 
weight  of  a  dilute  solution  of  gold,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  to  be  simultaneously 
stared  into  the  nitro-nmriate  of  tin.    The  quantity  of  solution  of  gold  to  be  poured  into 
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the  tin  liquor  must  be  ittoh,  that  the  gold  in  the  one  is  to  the  tin  in  the  other 

of  36  to  10. 

Gold* purple  becomes  brighter  when  it  is  dry,  but  appears  still  as  *  dirty -bro1 
Muriatic  ncid  takes  the  tin  out  of  the  fresh-made  precipitate,  and  leaves  ihe 
in  the  state  of  metal  or  of  a  blue  powder.  At  a  temperature  between  Hi  2*  and  \ 
mercury  dissolves  out  all  the  gold  from  the  ordinary  purple  of  Cassius. 

Relative  to  the  constitution  of  gold-purple,  two  views  are  entertained  %  acetu 
first,  the  gold  is  associated  in  the  metallic  state  along  with  the  oxyde  of  tin ; 
to  the  second,  the  gold  exists  as  a  purple  oxyde  alone  with  the  Besquioijde  c 
of  tin.  Jts  composition  is  differently  reported  by  different  chemists*  The  C< 
according  to — 

Gold,  Tin 

Obcrkampf,  in  the  purple  precipitate,  ore    -  39*82  © 

violet        ditto        -        *        *        -  20-5R  71 

Beraelius            ......*-.  30*725  6! 

Buiason     -----*-.♦  30*19  & 

GayLussac 30-89  G 

Fucbs        --,-*----  17*8J  « 

If  to  a  mixture  of  proloch  Sonde  of  tin,  and  per  chloride  or  iron,  a  properly  d 
tion  of  gold  be  added,  a  very  beautiful  purple  precipitate  of  Cassius  win"  imme 
while  the  iron  will  be  left  in  the  liquid  in  the  state  of  a  protochloride*  The  j 
prepared  keeps  in  the  air  for  a  long  time  without  alteration,  Mercury  dot 
from  it  the  smallest  trace  of  sold. — JWftJ*  Journal  fur  €hemiet  U  xv» 

PURPLE  OF  MOLLUSC  A  is  a  viscid  liquor,  secreted  by  certain  she 
Succinum  lapitlus,  and  other?,  which  dyes  wool,  &c.  of  a  purple  color,  and  i 
to  be  the  substance  of  the  Tynan  dye,  so  highly  prized  in  ancient  Home  for 
the  imperial  purple.     See  Dvktng* 

PURPURIC  ACID  is  an  acid  obtained  by  treating  uric  or  lithic  acid  i 
nitric  acid.  It  has  a  fine  purple  color ;  but  has  hitherto  been  applied  to  no 
arts. 

PURPURtNE  is  the  name  of  a  coloring  principle,  supposed  by  Robiquet  at 
exist  in  madder.     Its  identity  is  questionable, 

PUTREFACTION,  and  its  Prevention*  The  decomposition  of  animal  bo 
such  plants  as  contain  azote  in  their  composition,  which  lakes  place  spontanea 
they  ore  exposed  to  the  air,  under  the  influence  of  moisture  and  warmth,  is  ea 
faction.  During  this  process,  there  is  s  complete  transposition  of  the  proxi 
eiptes,  the  elementary  substances  combining  in  new  and  principally  gaseous  e 
Oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  and  converted  into  carbonic  acid ;  c 
of  the  hydrogen  forms  water  with  the  oxygen  j  another  portion  forms,  with 
the  carbon,  the  phosphorus,  and  the  sulphur  respectively,  ammonia,  c 
phosphureted,  and  sujphureted  hHrogen  gases,  which  occasion  the  nau&t 
evolved  by  putrefying  bodies.  There  remains  a  friable  earthy -looking  icsic 
listing  of  rotten  mould  and  charcoal.  Vegetables  wh.ch  contain  no  azote 
ligneous  part  of  plants,  suffer  their  corresponding  decomposition  much  more  a 
with  different  modifications,  but  they  are  finally  converted  Into  vegetable  i 
this  process,  the  juices  witn  which  the  plants  ore  filled  first  enter  into  the  a 
mentation  under  the  action  of  heat  and  moisture ;  the  acid  thereby  generated  di 
cohesion  of  the  fibrous  matter,  and  thus  reduces  the  solids  to  a  pulpy  state,  ] 
grcss  of  the  decomposition,  a  substance  is  lastly  produced  which  resembles;  m 
tractive,  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  is  sometimes  called  mmrid*  This  decompose 
plants  which  contain  no  azote,  goes  on  without  any  offensive  smell,  as  none  of 
named  nauseous  eases  are  disengaged.  When  vegetable  matters  are  mixed  wi 
as  in  the  dung  of  cattle,  this  decomposition  proceeds  more  rapidly,  because  the  i 
portion  serves  as  a  ferment  to  the  vegetable.  Vegetable  acids,  resins,  fats  and 
oils,  are  not  of  themselves  subject  to  putrefaction. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  detail  the  principles  and  processes,  ac 
which,  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  the  destruction  of  bodies  by  putniaciii 
prevented,  and  their  preservation  in  a  sound  state  secured  foi  a  longer  or 
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t.  COWSHTOKS  or  THE  PKBVEOTIOX  OF  POTKXFACTION. 

The  circumstances  by  which  putrefaction  is  counteracted,  are,  1.  the  chemical  change 
of  the  azotized  juices ;  2.  the  abstraction  of  the  water ;  3.  the  lowering  of  the  tempera* 
tare  j  and  4.  the  exclusion  of  oxygen. 

I.  Tkt  chemical  change  iff  the  axotiztd  juicti. — The  substance  which  in  dead  animal 
nailer  is  first  attacked  with  putridity,  and  which  serves  to  communicate  it  to  the  solid 
fibrous  parts,  is  albumen,  at  it  exists  combined  with  more  or  less  water  in  all  the  animal 
fluids  and  soft  parts.  In  those  vegetables  also  which  putrefy,  it  is  the  albumen  which 
int  suffer*  decomposition ;  and  hence  those  plants  which  contain  most  of  that  proximate 
principle,  are  most  apt  to  become  putrid,  and  most  resemble,  in  this  respect,  animal  sub- 
stances; of  which  fact,  mushrooms,  cabbages,  coleworts,  &c,  afl'oid  illustrations.  The 
albumen,  when  dissolved  in  water,  very  readily  putrefies  in  a  moderately  warm  air ;  but 
when  coagulated,  it  seems  as  little  liable  to  putridity  as  fibrin  itself.  By  this  change,  it 
throws  off  the  superfluous  water,  becomes  solid,  and  may  then  be  easily  dried.  Hence, 
those  means  which  by  coagulation  make  the  albumen  insoluble,  or  form  with  it  a  new 
compound,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  which  resists  putrefaction,  are  powerful 
antiseptics.  Whenever  the  albumen  is  coagulated,  the  uncombined  water  may  be  easily 
evaporated  away,  and  the  residuary  solid  matter  may  be  readily  dried  in  the  air,  so  as  to 
be  rendered  unsusceptible  of  decomposition. 

fa  this  way  acids  operate,  which  combine  with  the  albumen,  and  fix  it  in  a  coagulated 
Hate,  without  separating  it  from  its  solution  t  such  is  the  effect  of  vinegar,  citric  acid, 
Jtrtarie  acid,  &c. 

Tannin  combines  with  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  and  forms  insol- 
ahte  compounds,  which  resist  putrefaction ;  on  which  fact  the  art  of  tanning  is  founded. 

Akohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  some  other  volatile  oils,  likewise  coagulate  albumen, 
and  thereby  protect  it  from  putrescence.  The  most  remarkable  operation  of  this  kind  is 
exhibited  by  wood  vinegar,  in  consequence  of  the  creosote  contained  in  it,  according  to 
the  discovery  of  Rerchenbach.  This  peculiar  volatile  oil  has  so  decided  a  power  of  coag- 
ulating albumen,  that  even  the  minute  portion  of  it  present  in  pyroligneous  vinegar  is  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  animal  parts  from  putrefaction,  when  they  are  simply  soaked  in  it. 
Thus,  also,  flesh  is  cured  by  wood  smoke.  Wood  tar  likewise  protects  animal  matter 
Iron  change,  by  the  creosote  it  contains.  The  ordinary  pyroligneous  acid  sometimes  con- 
tains 5  per  cent,  of  creosote. 

In  circumstances  where  a  stronger  impregnation  with  this  antiseptic  oil  may  be  neces- 
sary, common  wood  vinegar  may  be  heated  to  167°  F.,  and  saturated  with  effloresced 
Gkaberii  salts,  by  which  expedient  the  oil  is  separated  and  made  to  float  upon  the  surface 
of  the  warm  liquid ;  whence  it  should  be  immediately  skimmed  off;  because,  by  cooling 
and  crystallising,  the  solution  would  so  diminish  in  density  as  to  allow  the  oil  to  sink  to 
the  bottom ;  for  its  specific  gravity  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  water.  This  oil, 
which  contains,  besides  creosote,  some  other  volatile  constituents,  may  be  kept  dissolved 
ieady  for  use  in  strong  vinegar  or  alcohol.  Water  takes  up  of  pure  creosote  only  If  per 
eest. ;  hot  akohol  dissolves  it  in  every  proportion. 

The  earthy  and  metallic  salts  afford  likewise  powerful  means  for  separating  albumen 
from  its  watery  solution,  their  bases  having  the  property  of  forming  insoluble  compounds 
with  it  The  more  completely  they  produce  this  separation,  the  more  effectually  do  they 
counteract  putrefaction.  The  alkaline  salts  also,  as  common  salt,  sal  ammoniac,  saltpetre, 
and  tartar,  operate  against  putrescence,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  because  they  do  not 
precipitate  the  albumen  j  but,  by  abstracting  a  part  of  its  water,  they  render  it  less  liable 
to  become  putrid.  Among  the  earthy  salts,  alum  is  the  most  energetic,  as  it  forms  a  sub- 
mit which  combines  with  albumen  |  it  is  three  times  more  antiseptic  than  common  salt, 
and  from  seven  to  eight  times  more  so  than  saltpetre.  Muriate  of  soda,  however,  may  he 
employed  along  with  alum,  as  is  done  in  the  tawing  of  sheepskins. 

The  metallic  salts  operate  still  more  effectually  as  antiseptics,  because  they  form  with 
albumen  still  more  intimate  combinations.  Under  this  head  we  class  the  green  and  red 
sulphates  of  iron,  the  chloride  of  sine,  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  corrosive  sublimate ;  the 
latter,  however,  from  its  poisonous  qualities,  can  be  employed  only  on  special  occasions. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  though  equally  noxious  to  life,  is  so  antiseptic,  that  a  solution  containing 
only  ji^  of  the  salt  is  capable  of  preserving  animal  matters  from  corruption. 

2.  JMraeium  of  woftr.— Even  in  those  eases  where  no  separation  of  the  albumen 
takes  place  in  a  coagulated  form,  or  as  a  solid  precipitate,  by  the  operation  of  a  substance 
foreign  to  the  animal  juices,  putrefaction  cannot  go  on,  any  more  than  other  kinds  of 
fcr mentation,  in  bodies  wholly  or  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  their  water.  For  the 
•ibamen  itself  runs  so  much  more  slowly  into  putrefaction,  the  less  water  it  is  dissolved 
m;  and  iii  the  desiccated  state,  it  is  as  little  susceptible  of  alteration  as  any  other  dry 
vegetable  or  animal  matter.  Hence,  the  proper  drying  of  an  animal  substance  becomes 
a  aarvurael  preventive  of  putrescence.    In  this  way  fruits,  herbs,  cabbages,  fish,  flesh, 
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may  be  preserved  from  corruption.  If  the  air  be  not  cold  and  dry  enough  to  cause  lb 
evaporation  of  the  fluids  before  putrescence  may  come  on,  the  organic  substance  must  tx 
dried  by  artificial  means,  as  by  being  exposed  in  thin  slices  in  properly  constructed  air 
stoves.  At  temperatures  under  140°  F.,  the  albumen  dries  up  without  coagulation,  am 
may  then  be  re-dissolved  in  cold  water,  with  its  valuable  properties  unaltered.  B] 
such  artificial  desiccation,  if  flesh  is  to  be  preserved  for  cooking  or  boiling,  it  must  no 
be  exposed,  however,  to  so  high  a  degree  of  heat,  which  would  harden  it  permanently 
like  the  baked  mummies  of  Egypt.  Mere  desiccation,  indeed,  can  hardly  ever  be  employ 
ed  upon  flesh.  Culinary  salt  is  generally  had  recourse  to,  either  alone  or  with  the  addj 
tion  of  saltpetre  or  sugar. 

These  alkaline  salts  abstract  water  in  their  solution,  and,  consequently,  eonceatrat 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  albumen  $  whence,  by  converting  the  simple  watery  flu* 
into  salt  water,  which  is  in  general  less  favorable  to  the  fermentation  of  animal  matte 
than  pure  water,  and  by  expelling  the  air,  they  counteract  putridity.  On  this  account 
salted  meat  may  be  dried  in  the  air  much  more  speedily  and  safely  than  fresh  meat.  TV 
drying  is  promoted  by  heating  the  meat  merely  to  such  a  degree  as  to  consolidate  the  al 
bumen,  and  eliminate  the  superfluous  water. 

Alcohol  operates  similarly,  in  abstracting  the  water  essential  to  the  putrefaction  oi 
animal  substances,  taking  it  not  only  from  the  liquid  albumen,  but  counteracting  its  de 
composition,  when  mixed  among  the  animal  solids.  Sugar  acts  in  the  same  way,  fix  in  i 
in  an  unchangeable  sirup  the  water  which  would  otherwise  be  accessory  to  the  fermenta 
tion  of  the  organic  bodies.  The  preserves  of  fruits  and  vegetable  juices  are  made  upoi 
this  principle.  When  animal  substances  are  rubbed  with  charcoal  powder  or  sand,  per 
fectly  dry,  and  are  afterwards  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  deprived  of  tnei 
moisture,  and  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time. 

3.  Defect  of  warmth. — As  a  certain  degree  of  heat  "«s  requisite  for  the  vinous  fermenta 
tion,  so  is  it  for  the  putrefactive.  In  a  damp  atmosp)  ere,  or  in  one  saturated  with  mois 
ture,  if  the  temperature  stand  at  from  70*  to  80*  F.,  the  putrefaction  goes  on  most  rapidly 
but  it  proceeds  languidly  at  a  few  degrees  above  freezing,  and  is  supended  altogether  a 
that  point.  The  elephants  preserved  in  the  polar  ices  are  proofs  of  the  antiseptic  in  flu 
ence  of  low  temperature.  In  temperate  climates,  ice-houses  serve  the  purpose  of  keeping 
meat  fresh  and  sweet  for  any  length  of  time. 

4.  j&bstraction  of  oxygen  gat. — As  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  a  body  first 
commences  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  so  it  may  bt 
retarded  by  the  exclusion  of  this  gas.  It  is  not,  however,  enough  to  remove  the  acrra 
oxygen  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  we  must  expel  all  the  oxygen  that  may  b< 
diffused  among  the  vessels  and  other  solids,  as  this  portion  suffices  in  general  tc 
excite  putrefaction,  if  other  circumstances  be  favorable.  The  expulsion  is  mosi 
readily  accomplished  by  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  which,  by  expanding  the  air,  evolves 
it  in  a  great  measure,  and  at  the  same  time  favors  the  fixation  of  the  oxygen  in  thi 
extractive  matter,  so  as  to  make  it  no  longer  available  towards  the  putrefaction  of  Um 
other  substances.  Milk,  soup,  solution  of  gelatine,  Ac.,  may  be  kept  long  in  a  fresi 
state,  if  they  be  subjected  in  an  air-tight  vessel  every  other  day  to  a  boiling  heat.  Oxy- 
genation may  be  prevented  in  several  ways :  by  burning  sulphur  or  phosphorus  in  the 
air  of  the  meat  receiver ;  by  filling  this  with  compressed  carbonic  acid ;  or  with  oils, 
fats,  sirups,  fcc.,  and  then  sealing  it  hermetically.  Charcoal  powder  recently  calcined 
is  efficacious  in  preserving  meat,  as  it  not  only  excludes  air  from  the  bodies  surrounded 
by  it,  but  'ntercepts  the  oxygen  by  condensing  it.  When  butcher-meat  is  enclosed  in  s 
vessel  filleo  with  sulphurous  acid,  it  absorbs  the  gas,  and  remains  for  a  considerable  time 
proof  against  corruption.  The  same  result  is  obtained  if  the  vessel  be  filled  with  ammo- 
niacal  gas.  At  the  end  of  76  days  such  meat  has  still  a  fresh  look,  and  may  be  safelj 
dried  in  the  atmosphere. 

II.  PECULIAE  ANTISEPTIC  PROCESSES. 

Upon  the  preceding  principles  and  experiments  depend  the  several  processes  employed 
for  protecting  substances  from  putrescence  and  corruption.  Here  we  must  distinguish 
between  those  bodies  which  may  be  preserved  by  any  media  suitable  to  the  purpose,  ai 
anatomical  preparations  or  objects  of  natural  history,  and  those  bodies  which,  being  in- 
tended for  food,  can  be  cured  only  by  wholesome  and  agreeable  means. 

A  common  method  for  preserving  animal  substances  unchanged  in  property  aad 
texture,  is  to  immerse  them  in  a  spirituous  liquor  containing  about  65  or  70  per  cent 
of  real  alcohol.  Camphor  may  also  be  dissolved  in  it,  and  as  much  common  salt  as  its 
water  will  take  up.  A  double  fold  of  ox-bladder  should  be  bound  over  the  mouth  of 
the  vessel,  in  order  to  impede  the  evaporation  of  the  watery  portion  of  the  liquid,  and  its 
upper  surface  should  be  coated  with  a  turpentine  varnish.  Undoubtedly  a  little  creo- 
sote would  be  of  use  to  counteract  the  decomposing  influence  of  the  alcohol  upon  'he 
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nniinul  substances.  With  such  an  addition,  a  weaker  spirit,  containing  no  more  than  30 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  would  answer  the  purpose. 

Instead  of  alcohol,  a  much  cheaper  vehicle  is  water  saturated  with  sulphurous  add; 
and  if  a  few  drops  of  creosote  be  added,  the  mixture  will  become  very  efficacious.  A 
solution  of  red  sulphate  of  iron  is  powerfully  antiseptic;  but  after  some  time  it  gives  n 
depoaite  of  the  oxyde,  which  disguises  the  preparation  in  a  great  degree. 

According  to  Tauffier,  animal  substances  may  be  preserved  more  permanently  by  a 
eolation  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  tin  in  20  parts  of  water,  sharpened  with  a  little  muriatic 
acid,  than  even  by  alcohol.  • 

For  preserving  animal  bodies  in  an  embalmed  form,  mummy-like,  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  mercury  and  wood  vinegar  4s  most  efficacious.  As  there  is  danger  in 
manipulating  with  that  mercurial  salt,  and  as  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
creosote  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  a  suitably  strong  solution  of  this  substance  in 
vinegar  or  spirit  of  wine,  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  it  will  become  the  basis  of  most  an*. 
tiseptie  preparations  for  the  future.  From  the  statements  of  Pliny,  it  is  plain  that  wood 
vinegar  was  the  essential  means  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  preparing  their 
mommies,  and  that  the  odorifexous  resins  were  of  inferior  consequence. 

CUBING  OP  PROVISIONS. 

FUsk. — The  ordinary  means  employed  for  preserving  butcher  meat  are,  drying,  smoking, 
salting,  and  pickling  or  souring. 

Drying  of  animal  Jibrt,— The  best  mode  of  operating  is  as  follows :— The  flesh  must 
be  eat  into  slices  from  2  to  6  ounces  in  weight,  immersed  in  boiling  water  for  5  or  6 
minntrs,  and  then  laid  on  open  trellis-work  it  a  drying-stove,  at  a  temperature  kept 
steadily  about  122°  F.,  with  a  constant  stream  of  warm  dry  air.  That  the  boiling  water 
may  not  dissipate  the  soluble  animal  matters,  very  little  of  it  should  be  used,  just  enough 
for  the  meat  to  be  immersed  by  portions  in  succession,  whereby  it  will  speedily  become 
a  rich  soup,  fresh  water  being  added  only  as  evaporation  takes  place.  It  Is  advantage- 
ous to  add  a  little  salt,  and  some  spices,  especially  coriander  seeds,  to  the  water.  After 
the  parboiling  of  the  flesh  has  been  completed,  the  soup  should  be  evaporated  to  a  gela- 
tinous consistence,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  forming  n  varnish  to  the  meat  after  it  is  dried, 
which  may  be  completely  effected  within  two  days  in  the  oven.  By  this  process  two 
thirds  of  the  weight  is  lost.  The  perfectly  dry  flesh  must  be  plunged  piece  by  piece  in 
the  fntty  gelatinous  mutter  liquefied  by  a  gentle  heat ;  then  placed  once  more  in  the 
stove,  to  dry  the  layer  of  varnish.  This  operation  mny  be  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
in  eider  to  render  the  coat  sufficiently  uniform  and  thick.  Butcher's  meat  dried  in  this 
way  keeps  for  n  year,  affords,  when  cooked,  n  dish  similar  to  that  of  fresh  meat,  and  is 
therefore  much  preferable  to  salted  provisions.  The  drying  mny  be  facilitated,  so  that 
larger  lumps  of  flesh  may  be  used,  if  they  be  imbued  with  some  common  salt  immediately 
after  the  parboiling  process,  by  stratifying  them  with  salt,  and  leaving  them  in  a  proper 
pickliag-tub  for  12  hours  before  they  are  transferred  to  the  stove.  The  first  method, 
however,  affords  the  more  agreeable  article. 

Smokmg.—Thii  process  consists  in  exposing  meat  previously  salted,  or  merely 
rubbed  over  with  salt,  to  wood  smoke,  in  an  apartment  so  distant  from  the  fire  as  not  to 
be  unduly  heated  by  it,  and  into  which  the  smoke  is  admitted  by  flues  at  the  bottom  of 
the  aide  walls.  Here  the  meat  combines  with  the  empyreumntic  acid  of  the  smoke,  and 
getu  dried  at  the  same  ime.  The  quality  of  the  wood  has  an  influence  upon  the  smell 
and  taste  of  the  smoke-dried  meat  j  smoke  from  beech  wood  end  oak  being  preferable  to 
that  from  fir  and  larch.  Smoke  from  the  twigs  and  berries  of  jnniper,  from  rosemary, 
peppermint,  fee.,  imparts  somewhat  of  the  aromatic  flavor  of  these  plants.  A  slow 
v^irj*;  with  a  slender  fire  is  preferable  to  a  rapid  and  powerful  one,  as  it  allows  the 
empyiemmuic  principles  time  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  substance,  without  drying 
the  cmtakte  too  much.  To  prevent  soot  from  attaching  itself  to  the  provisions,  they  mny 
be  wrapped  in  cloth,  or  rubbed  over  with  bran,  which  mny  be  easily  removed  at  the  end 
of  the  operation. 

The  process  of  smoking  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  wood  acid,  or  the  creosote 
volet iliied  with  it,  which  operates  upon  the  flesh.  The  same  change  mny  be  produced 
jai  e  snack  shorter  time  by  immersing  the  meat  for  a  few  hours  in  pyroligneous  acid,  then 
frfinr«*ff  it  up  in  n  dry  air,  which,  though  moderately  warm,  makes  it  fit  for  keeping, 
without  any  taint  of  putrescence.  After  n  few  days  exposure,  it  loses  the  empyreumutte 
cmeU,  and  then  resembles  thoroughly  smoked  provisions.  The  meet  dried  in  this  way 
in  ia  general  somewhat  harder  than  by  the  application  of  smoke,  and  therefore  softens 
less  w/ben  cooked,  a  difference  to  be  ascribed  to  the  more  sudden  and  concentrated  opera* 
taom  of  the  wood  vinegar,  which  effects  in  n  few  hours  what  would  require  smoking  for 
*eks.  By  the  judicious  employment  of  pyroligneous  acid  diluted  to  successive 
>  we  migrt  probably  succeed  in  imitating  perfectly  the  effect  of  smoke  in  curing 
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Salting.— The  meat  should  be  nibbed  well  with  common  wit,  containing  about  on 
sixteenth  of  saltpetre,  and  one  thirty-secondth  of  sugar,  till  every  crevice  has  been  im 
pregnated  with  it ;  then  sprinkled  over  with  salt,  laid  down  for  24  or  48  hours,  and 
lastly,  subjected  to  pressure.  It  must  next  be  sprinkled  anew  with  salt,  packed  int 
proper  vessels,  and  covered  with  the  brine  obtained  in  the  act  of  pressing,  rendere 
stronger  by  boiling  down.  For  household  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  rub  the  meat  wd 
with  good  salt,  to  put  it  into  vessels,  and  load  it  with  heavy  weights,  in  order  to  sqaeea 
out  as  much  pickle  as  will  cover  its  surface.  If  this  cannot  be  had,  a  pickle  moat  b 
poured  on  it,  composed  of  4  pounds  of  salt,  1  pound  of  ♦sugar,  and  2  ox.  of  saltpetre,  dk 
solved  in  2  gallons  of  water. 

Pickling  with  vinegar, — Vinegar  dissolves  or  coagulates  the  albumen  of  flesh,  and  then 
by  counteracts  its  putrescence.  The  meat  should  be  washed,  dried,  and  then  laid  in  stron 
vinegar.  Or  it  may  be  boiled  in  the  vinegar,  allowed  to  cool  in  it,  and  then  set  aside  wit 
k  in  a  cold  cellar,  where  it  will  keep  sound  for  several  months. 

Fresh  meat  may  be  kept  for  some  months  in  water  deprived  of  its  air.  If  we  strew  © 
the  bottom  of  a  vessel  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  poor  over  thei 
some  water  which  has  been  boiled,  so  as  to  expel  its  air,  meat  immersed  in  it  will  kee 
a  long  time,  if  the  water  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inci 
thick.  Meat  will  also  keep  fresh  for  a  considerable  period  when  surrounded  with  oil 
or  fat  of  any  kind,  so  purified  as  not  to  turn  rancid  of  itself,  especially  if  the  meat  b 
previously  boiled.  This  process  is  called  potting,  and  is  applied  successfully  to  fill 
fowls,  fee. 

Prechtl  says  that  living  fish  may  be  preserved  14  days  without  water,  by  stopping  thei 
mouths  with  crumbs  of  bread  steeped  in-  brandy,  pouring  a  little  brandy  into  them,  an 
packing  them  in  this  torpid  state  in  straw.  When  put  into  fresh  water,  they  come  alivt 
again  after  a  few  hours !     Prtchtl,  Enq/clop.  Tecknologuche$f  art.  FaUhnss  AbkaUamg. 

Egg*»— These  ought  to  be  taken  new  laid.  The  essential  point  towards  their  pre 
nervation  is  the  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  as  their  shells  are  porous,  and  per 
mit  the  external  air  to  pass  inwards,  and  to  excite  putrefaction  in  the  albumen.  Then 
is  also  some  oxygen  always  in  the  air-cell  of  the  eggs,  which  ought  to  be  expeOed  or  ren 
dered  inoperative,  which  may  be  done  by  plunging  them  for  5  minutes  in  water  heated  ti 
140°  F.  The  eggs  must  be  then  taken  out,  wiped  dry,  besmeared  with  some  oil  (not  ap 
to  turn  rancid)  or  other  unctuous  matter,  packed  into  a  vessel  with  their  narrow  end*  up 
permost,  and  covered  with  sawdust,  fine  sand,  or  powdered  charcoal.  Eggs  coated  will 
gum  arabic,  and  packed  in  charcoal,  will  keep  fresh  for  a  year.  Lime  water,  or  rathe 
milk  of  lime,  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  keeping  eggs  in,  as  I  have  verified  by  long  expe 
rience.  Some  persons  coagulate  the  albumen  partially,  and  also  expel  the  air  by  boOim 
the  eggs  for  2  minutes,  and  find  the  method  successful.  When  eggs  are  intended  fa 
hatching,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  cellar ;  for  example,  in  a  chamber  adjoining  ai 
ice-house.  Eggs  exposed,  in  the  holes  of  perforated  shelves,  to  a  constant  current  of  air 
lose  about  f  of  a  grain  of  their  weight  daily,  and  become  concentrated  in  their  aJbominow 
part,  so  as  to  be  little  liable  to  putrefy.  For  long  sea  voyages,  the  surest  means  of  pre 
serving  eggs,  is  to  dry  up  the  albumen  and  yolk,  by  first  triturating  them  into  a  homoge 
neons  paste,  then  evaporating  this  in  an  air-stove  or  a  water-bath  heated  to  I2fiP,  am 
putting  up  the  dried  mass  in  vessels  which  may  be  made  air-tight.  When  used,  it  shook 
be  dissolved  in  three  parts  of  cold  or  tepid  water. 

Grain  of  all  kinds,  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  &c.,  and  their  flour,  may  be  preserved  for  ai 
indefinite  length  of  time,  if  they  be  kiln-dried,  put  up  in  vessels  or  chambers  free  fron 
damp,  and  excluded  from  the  air.  Well  dried  grain  is  not  liable  to  the  depredations  of 
insects. 

To  preserve  fruits  in  a  fresh  state,  various  plans  are  adopted.  Pears,  apples,  plums 
fcc.  should  be  gathered  in  a  sound  state,  altogether  exempt  from  bruises,  and  plucked,  b 
dry  weather,  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  One  mode  of  preservation  is,  to  expose  them  ii 
an  airy  place  to  dry  a  little  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  to  lay  them  in  dry  sawduf 
or  chopped  straw,  spread  upon  shelves  in  a  cool  apartment,  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other. 
Another  method  consists  in  surrounding  them  with  fine  dry  sand  in  n  vessel  which  shook 
be  made  air-tight,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  Some  persons  coat  the  fruit,  including  then 
•talks,  with  melted  wax ;  others  lay  the  apples,  fee.,  upon  wicker-work  shelves  in  a  vault 
ed  chamber,  and  smoke  them  daily  during  4  or  5  days  with  vine  branches  or  juniper  wood 
Ajvplcs  thus  treated,  and  afterwards  stratified  in  dry  sawdust,  without  touching  each  other, 
will  keep  fresh  for  a  whole  year. 

The  drying  of  garden  fruits  in  the  air,  or  by  a  kiln,  is  a  well-known  method  of  preser 
vation.  Apples  and  pears  of  large  size  should  be  cut  into  thin  slices.  From  5  to  6  men* 
ares  of  fresh  apples,  and  from  6  to  7  of  pears,  afford  in  general  one  measure  of  dry  fruit, 
(biffins).    Dried  plums,  grapes,  and  currants  are  a  common  article  of  commerce. 

Herbs,  cabbages,  &c,  may  be  kept  a  long  time  in  a  cool  cellar,  provided  they  an 
•avered  with  dry  sand.    8ueh  vegetables  are  in  general  preserved  for  the  purposes  of 
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food,  by  means  of  drying,  salting,  pickling  with  vinegar,  or  beating  ap  with  tngar.  Cab* 
bares  should  be  scalded  in  hot  water  previously  to  drying;  and  all  sneh  plants,  when 
dried,  should  be  compactly  pressed  together,  and  kept  in  air-tight  vessels.  Tuberous  and 
other  roots  are  better  kept  in  an  airy  place,  where  they  may  dry  a  little  without  being  ex- 
posed to  the  winter's  frost 

A  partial  drying  is  given  to  various  vegetable  juices  by  evaporating  them  to  the  eon- 
aistenee  of  a  sirup,  called  a  rob,  in  which  so  much  of  the  water  is  dissipated  as  to  prevent 
them  from  running  into  fermentation.  The  fruits  must  be  crushed,  squeezed  in  bags  to 
expel  the  juices,  which  must  then  be  inspissated  either  over  the  naked  fire,  or  on  a  water 
or  steam  bath,  in  the  air  or  in  vacuo.  Sometimes  a  small  proportion  of  spices  is  added, 
which  tends  to  prevent  mouldiness.  Such  extracts  may  be  conveniently  mixed  with  sugar 
into  what  are  called  conserves. 

Salting  is  employed  for  certain  fruits,  as  small  cucumbers  or  gherkins,  capers;  olives, 
fee.  Even  for  peas  such  a  method  is  had  recourse  to,  for  preserving  them  a  eertaia 
time.  They  must  be  scalded  in  hot  water,  put  up  in  bottles,  and  covered  with  satuiated 
brine,  having  a  film  of  oil  on  its  surface,  to  exclude  the  agency  of  the  atmospheric  air. 
Before  being  used,  they  must  be  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  warm  water,  to  extract  the 
salt.  The  most  important  article  of  diet  of  this  class,  is  the  soar  fcraal  of  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe  (made  from  white  cabbage),  which  is  prepared  simply  by  salting;  a 
little  vinegar  being  formed  spontaneously  by  fermentation.  The  cabbage  must  be  cut 
into  small  pieces,  stratified  in  a  cask  along  with  salt,  to  which  juniper  berries  and  carut 
seeds  are  added,  and  packed  as  hard  as  possible  by  means  of  a  wooden  rammer.  The 
cabbage  is  then  covered  with  a  lid,  on  which  a  heavy  weight  is  laid.  A  fermentation 
commences,  which  causes  the  cabbage  to  become  more  compact,  while  a  quantity  of  juice 
exudes  and  floats  on  the  surface,  and  a  sour  smell  is  perceived  towards  the  end  of  the 
fermentation.  Tn  this  condition  the  cask  is  transported  into  a'  cool  cellar,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  year ;  and  indeed,  where,  if  well  made  and  packed,  it  may  be  kept 
for  several  years. 

The  excellent  process  for  preserving  nil  kinds  of  butcher  meat,  fish,  and  poultry,  first 
contrived  by  M.  Appert  in  France,  and  afterwards  successfully  practised  upon  the  great 
commercial  scale  by  Messrs.  Donkin  and  Gamble,  for  keeping  beef,  salmon,  soups,  Ac. 
perfectly  fresh  and  sweet  for  exportation  from  this  country,  as  also  turtle  for  importation 
thither  from  the  West  Indies,  deserves  a  brief  description. 

Let  the  substance  to  be  preserved  be  first  parboiled,  or  rather  somewhat  more,  the 
bones  of  the  meat  being  previously  removed.  Put  the  meat  into  a  tin  cylinder,  fill  up 
the  vessel  with  seasoned  rich  soup,  and  then  solder  on  the  lid,  pierced  with  a  small  hole. 
When  this  has  been  done,  let  the  tin  vessel  thus  prepared  be  placed  in  brine  and  heated 
to  the  boiling  point,  to  complete  the  remainder  of  the  cooking  of  the  meat.  The  hole 
sf  the  lid  is  now  to  be  closed  perfectly  by  soldering,  while  the  air  is  rarefied.  The  vessel 
is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  from  the  diminution  of  the  volume,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  temperature,  both  ends  of  the  cylinder  are  pressed  inwards,  and  become  con* 
cave.  The  tin  cases,  thus  hermetically  sealed,  are  exposed  in  a  test-chamber,  for  at  least 
a  month,  to  a  temperature  above  what  they  are  ever  likely  to  encounter ;  from  SKP  to  110° 
of  Fahrenheit.  If  the  process  has  failed,  putrefaction  takes  place,  and  gas  is  evolved, 
which,  in  process  of  time,  will  cause  both  ends  of  the  case  to  bulge,  so  as  to  render  them 
convex,  instead  of  concave.  But  the  contents  of  those  cases  which  stand  the  test  will 
iafalltbry  keep  perfectly  sweet  and  good  in  any  climate,  and  for  any  number  of  Tears.  If 
there  be  any  taint  about  the  meat  when  put  up,  it  inevitably  ferments,  and  is  detected  in 
the  proving  process.    Mr.  Gamble's  turtle  is  delicious. 

This  preservative  process  is  founded  upon  the  foct,  that  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen 
contained  within  the  vessel  gets  into  a  state  of  combination,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
temperature  to  which  the  animal  substances  are  exposed,  and  upon  the  chemical  principle, 
that  free  oxygen  is  necessary  as  a  ferment  to  commence  or  give  birth  to  the  process  of 


f  atoll  conclude  this  article  with  some  observations  upon  the  means  of  preserving 
water  fresh  oa  sea  voyages.  When  long  kept  in  wooden  casks,  it  undergoes  a  kind  of 
pvtrefnerjon,  contracts  a  disagreeable  sulphurous  smell,  and  becomes  undrinkable.  The 
influence  of  the  external  air  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  this  change,  for  it  happens  in 
close  ▼easels  even  more  readily  than  when  freely  exposed  to  the  atmospherical  oxygen. 
The  orisria  of  this  impurity  lies  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  juices  which  the  wafer 
orieinally  contained  in  the  source  from  which  it  was  drawn,  or  from  the  cask,  or  insects, 
Jte.  These  matters  easily  occasion,  with  a  sufficient  warmth,  fermentation  in  the  stag- 
nant water,  and  thereby  cause  the  evolution  of  offensive  gases.  It  would  appear  that 
the  erypowm  of  hard  waters  is  decomposed,  and  gives  up  its  sulphur,  which  aggravates  the 
dnamgreenble  odor ;  for  selenitic  waters  are  more  apt  to  take  this  putrid  taint,  than  those 
arnica  contain  merely  carbonate  of  lime. 

An  tke  corrupted  water  has  become  unfit  for  use  merely  in  consequence  of  the  admix 
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tore  of  these  foreign  matters,  for  water  in  itself  is  not  liable  to  corruption,  so  it  roar  , 
purified  again  by  their  separation.  This  purification  may  be  accomplished  most  easi 
by  passing  the  water  through  charcoal  powder,  or  through  the  powder  of  righi 
calcined  bone-black.  The  carbon  takes  away  not  only  the  finely  diffused  corru 
particles,  but  also  the  gaseous  impurities.  By  adding  to  the  water  a  very  little  sulphui 
acid,  about  30  drops  to  4  pounds,  Lowitz  says  that  two  thirds  of  the  charcoal  m 
be  saved.  Undoubtedly  the  sulphuric  acid  acts  here,  as  in  other  similar  cases, 
the  coagulation  and  separation  of  the  albuminous  matters,  combining  with  the 
and  rendering  them  more  apt  to  be  seized  by  the  charcoal.  A  more  effectual  age 
for  the  purification  of  foul  water  is  to  be  found  in  alum.  A  drachm  of  pounded  alo 
should  be  dissolved  with  agitation  in  a  gallon  of  the  water,  and  then  left  to  operate  quiel 
for  24  hours.  A  sediment  falls  to  the  bottom,  while  the  water  becomes  clear  above,  ai 
may  be  poured  off.  The  alum  combines  here  with  the  substances  dissolved  in  the  wat< 
as  it  does  with  the  stuffs  in  the  dyeing  copper.  In  order  to.decompose  any  alum  whi 
may  remain  in  solution,  the  equivalent  quantity  of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  may 
Added  to  it 

The  red  sulphate  of  iron  acts  in  the  same  way  as  alum.  A  few  drops  of  its  soluti 
are  sufficient  to  purge  a  pound  of  foul  water.  The  foreign  matters  dissolved  in  the  wat< 
which  occasion  putrefaction,  become  insoluble,  in  consequence  of  oxydizement,  like  ?e$ 
table  extractive,  and  are  precipitated.  On  this  account,  also,  foul  water  may  be  purific 
by  driving  atmospheric  air  through  it  with  bellows,  or  by  agitating  it  in  contact  wi 
fresh  air,  so  that  all  its  particles  are  exposed  to  oxygen.  Thus  we  can  explain  the  i 
fluence  of  streams  and  winds,  in  counteracting  the  corruption  of  water  exposed  to  thci 
Chlorine  acts  still  more  energetically  than  the  air  in  purifying  water.  A  little  aqueoi 
chlorine  added  to  foul  water,  or  the  transmission  of  a  little  gaseous  chlorine  through 
cleanses  it  immediately. 

Water-casks  ought  to  be  charred  inside,  whereby  no  fermentable  stuff  will  be  extra* 
ed  from  the  wood.  British  ships,  however,  are  now  commonly  provided  with  iron  taa 
for  holding  their  water  in  long  voyages. 

PYRITES,  is  the  native  bisulphuret  of  iron.  Copper  pyrites,  called  vulgarly  mundk 
is  a  bisulphuret  of  copper. 

PYRO-ACETIC  SPIRIT.  (Esprit  pyro-acitique,  Jcdone,  Fr. ;  Brennzlidier  Em 
geist,  Merit,  Germ.)  This  liquid  was  discovered  and  described  by  Chenevix  long  befo 
pyroligneous  spirit  was  known.  It  may  be  obtained  by  subjecting  to  dry  distillate 
the  acetates  of  copper,  lead,  alkalis,  and  earths ;  and  as  it  is  formed  especially  durii 
,the  second  half  of  the  process,  the  liquor  which  comes  over  then  should  be  set  apai 
separated  by  decantation  from  the  empyreumatic  oil,  and  distilled  a  second  time  1 
the  heat  of  a  water-bath.  The  fine  light  fluid  whiclj  now  comes  over  first,  is  to  1 
rectified  along  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  or  chloride  of  calcium.  As  pyro-acetk  spii 
usually  retains,  even  after  repeated  distillations,  a  disagreeable  empyreumatic  smell,  lil 
garlic,  a  little  good  bone-black  should  be  employed  in  its  final  rectification.  Aecordu 
to  Reichenbach,  pyro-acetic  spirit  may  be  extracted  in  considerable  quantity  from  beei 
tar.  (See  the  next  article.)  The  spirit  thus  prepared  is  a  colorless  limpid  liquid,  < 
an  acrid  and  burning  taste  at  first,  but  afterwards  cooling ;  of  a  penetrating  aromat 
smell,  different  from  that  of  alcohol ;  of  the  spec,  gravity  0*7921  at  60°  F.,  boiling 
132°  F.,  and  remaining  fluid  at  5°.  It  consists  ultimately  of— carbon,  62*148;  hydr 
gen,  10*453 ;  oxygen,  £7*329 ;  or,  of  1  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  +  2  prop,  of  olefiai 
gas  -f- 1  prop,  of  water;  or,  1  prop,  of  acetic  acid  —  1  prop,  of  carbonic  acid.  Acton 
ing  to  another  view,  it  is  composed  of,  51*52  parts  of  concentrated  acetic  acid,  ai 
48*488  of  oil  of  wine,  being  double  of  the  quantity  in  acetic  ether.  It  is  very  combu 
tible,  an*,  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame,  without  smoke.  When  treated  by  chlorine, 
loses  an  atom  of  its  hydrogen,  and  absorbs  2  atoms  of  chlorine.  It  is  soluble  in  watc 
alcohol,  ether,  and  is  not  convertible  into  ether  by  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  ua 
for  dissolving  the  resins  commonly  called  gums,  with  which  the  bodies  of  hats  ai 
stiffened. 

PYROGALLIO  AOID,  and  some  astringent  substances  which  yield  it  To  procui 
the  pyrogallic  acid  for  examination,  powdered  nutgalb  are  treated  with  water,  whic 
is  evaporated  until  an  extract  resembling  catechu  is  obtained,  which  being  sublime 
in  Mohr's  apparatus  gives  about  10*3  per  cent  of  pure  crystals  of  the  acid.  By  analrs 
it  was  found  that  0*312  yielded  0*65  carbonic  acid,  and  0*1346  water;  this  would  t 
equal  to 


8  carbon 
4  hydrogen 
4  oxygen 


611*480  calculated  5761  found  67*60 

49-918        do  4*70     do        4"78 

400*000        do         87*69     do     3762 


1061*898  100*00  100*00 
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ig  the  substantias  which  yield  pyrogallio  arid,  Stenhoose  states,  that  he 
ure  tannin  only  from  nutgails,  let  his  process  be  ever  so  carefully  conducted 
nd  gallic  acid  are  the  only  substances  which  are  known,  by  distillation,  to 
lie  acid.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  he  proceeded  to  teat 
noes  for  the  presence  of  gallic  acid,  and  to  examine  whether  the  tannin 
i  the  same  as  that  of  nutgails. 

iurnach,  obtained  from  the  small  branches  of  Rhus  eoriaria,  was  digested 
filtered,  evaporated,  and  subjected  to  distillation.  The  fluid  distilled  over 
ver  gave  no  crystals  of  pyrogallic  acid  (owing  to  the  empyreumatic  oil 
s  passing  over  with  it);  but  it  evidently  contained  the  acid  and  tannin, 
it  of  nutgails,  an  hypothesis  which  his  subsequent  analysis  verified,  for 
a  watery  extract  with  alcohol,  and  again  with  ether,  he  obtained  pure 
stais,  which  answered  to  the  qualities  of  gallic  acid,  and  on  distillation 
allicacid. 

freed  from  gallic  acid,  subjected  to  distillation,  yielded  as  much  pyrogallic 
me  quantity  obtained  from  nutgails  would  have  given.  He  also  succeeded 
the  tannin  of  sumach  into  gallic  acid,  by  boiling  it  with  dilute  sulphuric 
a  ting  tannin  precipitated  from  sumach  by  sulphuric  acid  with  alcohol 
procured  crystals  of  gallic  acid ;  sumach,  therefore,  most  closely  resembles 
nich  it  has  long  been  a  substitute  in  the  arts.  The  quantity  of  tannin  it 
iwever,  considerably  less. 

Ihe  acorn  of  Qutrcu$  sagilop*.  Dried  extract  of  valonia  gave  on  distill ■ 
of  pyrogallic  acid :  a  concentrated  solution  was  precipitated  by  size — the 
porated — the  extract  boiled  with  alcohol — the  alcohol  distilled  over — and 
eated  with  ether,  yielding  a  small  quantity  of  crystals  having  the  propertiea 
,  whichton  distillation,  gave  pyrogallic  acid,  but  in  very  limited  quantity, 
•tieth  of  that  of  sumach.  The  solution  of  valonia,  treated  with  sulphuric 
i  a  trifling  precipitate  of  tannin ;  distilled,  it  gave  much  charcoal,  but  no 
5  products.  The  fluid  in  the  receiver  was  colourless,  and  had  no  traces  of 
d.    The  tannin  of  valonia  differs  materially  from  that  of  nutgails. 

The  extract,  treated  as  the  former,  gave  no  traces  of  pyrogallic  acid ;  even 
large  quantities  of  a  decoction  to  examination,  he  could  not  obtain  crystals 
which  he  concludes  to  exist  in  it  in  very  minute  quantities,  if  it  exist  in 
iin  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  yielded  no  traces  of  pyrogallic  acid  on 
id  appears,  therefore,  to  differ  from  that  of  nutgails. 
imported  from  Carthagena,  is  the  pod  of  a  leguminous  shrub,  the  Ceual- 
■  according  to  Balfour.  The  extract,  subjected  to  distillation,  yields  no 
^gallic  acta;  but  the  fluid,  passing  over  into  the  receiver,  has  its  character- 
}y  treating  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  pure  crystals  of  gallic  acid 
ned  from  it,  which,  on  distillation,  yield  pyrogallic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid 
concentrated  solution,  but  a  very  small  precipitate,  which,  dried  and  dis- 
i  no  trace  of  pyrogallic  acid,  but  much  charcoal.  Thence  the  tannin  of 
rs  materially  from  that  of  nutgalL  The  quantity  of  mucilage  which  it 
lodes  it  from  the  use  of  dyers ;  but  as  it  contains  much  tannin,  it  is  largely 
ing. 

*n  the  African  kino  he  could  obtain  neither  gallic  acid,  nor  did  the  abuu 
ate  produced  by  sulphuric  acid,  on  distillation,  show  any  traces  of  pyro- 
Jtric  acid  converted  it  ioto  oxalic  acid. 

Catechu  contained  no  gallic  acid,  but  catechu  and  a  peculiar  tannin,  which 
d  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  of  a 
colour,  like  the  tannin  of  oak-bark.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  or  hot  water. 
her,  and  but  trivially  soluble  in  a  solution  of  strong  alkalis.  Distilled,  it 
»  of  pyrogallic  acid  or  pyrocatechin 
he  part  of  catechu  insoluble  in  cok 
ar  eager. 

Charles  Gerhard t  was   induced  again  to   undertake  the  analysis  of  thin 
i  account  of  the  modification  of  the  atomic  number  of  carbon  by  Dumas 

is  be  found 


cold  water,  yields  on  distillation  the  pyr 
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At 

in  100  p 

1474 

48 

56-3 

1040 

28 

62 

882 

22 

885 

Die  quotients  of  these  numbers,  divided  by  the  atomic  weights,  are, 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

PYROLIGNITE  OF  LEAD.  The  pyrolignous  acid  employed  in  the  manufactur 
of  sugar  of  lead,  ought  to  be  tolerably  free  from  empyreumatic  substances,  in  order  t 
yield  a  good  product  The  manufacturers  of  pyrolignous  acid  furnish  (often  under  th 
name  of  muriate  of  lead)  a  product  which  is  very  brown  by  these  empyreumatic  admu 
fores,  and  which  is  prepared  by  saturating  pyrolignous  add  with  litharge.  In  dyeing  to 
printing,  sugar  of  lead  is  chiefly  used  for  the  preparation  of  acetate  of  alumina;  but  i 
impure  sugar  of  lead  is  prejudicial  to  the  more  delicate  colours,  pure  sugar  of  lead,  pw 
pared  from  alcohol  vinegar,  can  alone  be  employed  for  these,  as  well  as  for  chrom 
yellow,  chrome  orange,  Ac. 

Prof  Schnedermann,  of  Chemnitz,  has  discovered  a  method  by  which  the  sugar  of  le* 
may  be  obtained  from  pyrolignous  acid  in  a  sufficient  state  of  purity  for  dyeing*purpoB& 
The  rough  pyrolignous  acid  is  rectified  in  the  usual  manner,  then  super-saturated  wit] 
slaked  lime,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  24  hours,  during  which  time  the  mass  is  to  b 
frequently  stirred  up.  By  the  excess  of  lime,  a  great  part  of  the  empyreumatic  mattei 
which  forms  with  the  lime  a  more  or  less  brown  and  insoluble  combination,  is  precipitate 
The  exposure  to  the  air  is  necessary,  because  the  empyreumatic  matters  become  mon 
oxidised,  assume  a  deeper  colour,  and  become  fitted  for  combination  with  lime.  Tb 
brown  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lime  is  thus  separated  in  a  suitable  manner  from  tb 
precipitate,  and  heated  to  boiling,  when  small  quantities  of  a  clear  solution  of  chloride  d 
lime  are  successively  added  as  lonjjj  as  the  liquid  continues  to  become  paler.  Afte 
evaporating  to  dryness,  the  yellowish  gray  residue,  which  consists  of  acetate  of  lime 
with  a  small  proportion  of  chloride  of  calcium,  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  If  th 
acetate  be  intended  to  be  obtained  by  distillation  from  this  mixture,  the  sulphuric  sac 
must  be  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

In  other  cases,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  not  at  all  to  be  diluted,  or  only  very  slightly  so,  toe 
added  gradually  to  the  decomposed  residue,  to  avoid  the  generation  of  heat  The  mizttm 
is  left  standing  for  a  short  time ;  it  is  then  to  be  diluted  with  water,  and  the  clear  watei 
drawn  off  from  the  gypsum.  In  this  case  it  is  not  advisable  to  previously  dilute  the  sal 
phuric  acid  with  water,  as  the  gypsum  then  assumes  a  crystalline  loose  condition,  subside 
with  difficulty,  and  contains  much  fluid. 

In  both  cases  the  acetic  acid  contains  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  also  sulphurous 
add ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  also  a  small  portion  of  gypsum.  Oxide  of  lead  is  now  to  b 
added  and  heat  applied  till  the  acid  reaction  is  feeble.  The  precipitate  retains  sulphurous 
acid  from  the  gypsum,  and  also  sulphate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  lead.  The  solution  of  tte 
acetate  of  lead  yields  a  yellowish  sugar  of  lead,  containing  a  small  portion  of  chloride  of 
lead,  but  which  is  generally  sufficiently  pure  for  dyeing  purposes,  and  can  be  still  furthei 
purified  by  recrystallisation. 

PYROLIGNOUS  ACID.  In  addition  to  what  hs~,  been  said  under  Acetic  Acid 
I  shall  here  describe  the  process  as  conducted  upon  a  great  scale  at  an  establishment  near 
Manchester.  The  retorts  are  of  cast  iron,  6  feet  long,  and  3  feet  8  inches  in  diameter 
Two  of  these  cylinders  sre  heated  by  one  fire,  the  flame  of  which  plays  round  their  sitK 
and  upper  surface;  but  the  bottom  is  shielded  by  fire-tiles  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
fire.  2  cwts.  of  coals  are  sufficient  to  complete  the  distillation  of  one  charge  of  wood  ; 
36  imperial  gallons  of  crude  vinegar,  of  specific  gravity  1*025,  being  obtained  from  each 
retort.  The  process  occupies  24  hours.  The  retort-mouth  is  then  removed,  and  the 
ignited  charcoal  is  raked  out  for  extinction  into  an  iron  chest,  having  a  groove  round  id 
edges,  into  which  a  lid  is  fitted. 

When  this  pyroligiieous  acid  is  saturated  with  quicklime,  and  distilled,  it  yields  one  per 
cent,  of  pyroxilic  spirit  (sometimes  called  naptha) ;  which  is  rectified  by  two  or  tares 
successive  distillations  with  quicklime. 

The  tarry  deposite  of  the  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  being  subjected  to  distillation  by 
Hself,  affords  a  crude  pyro-acetic  ether,  which  may  also  be  purified  by  re-distillation  with 
quicklime,  and  subsequent  agitation  with  water. 

The  pyrolignite  of  lime  is  made  by  boiling  the  pyroligneous  acid  in  a  large  copper, 
which  has  a  sloping  spout  at  its  lip,  by  which  the  tarry  scum  freely  flows  over,  as  it  froths 
up  with  the  heat.  The  fluid  compound  thus  purified  is  syphoned  off  into  another  copper, 
and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  alum  equivalent  to  its  strength,  in  order  to  form  the  red 
liquor,  or  acetate  of  alumina,  of  the  calico-printer.  The  acetate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  potash,  mutually  decompose  each  other ;  with  the  formation  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  which  falls  immediately  to  the  bottom. 
M.  Kestner,  of  Thann,  in  Alsace,  obtains,  in  his  manufactory  of  pyroligneous  acid,  5 
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hectolitre*  (112  gallons  imperial,  nearly)  from  a  cord  containing  93  cubic  feet  of  wood. 
The  acid  is  very  brown,  much  loaded  with  tar,  and  marks  5°  Baume* ;  220  kilogramme* 
of  charcoal  are  left  in  the  cylinders ;  500  litres  of  that  brown  acid  produce,  after  several 
distillations,  375  of  the  pyroligneous  acid  of  commerce,  containing  7  per  cent,  of  acid, 
with  a  residnnm  of  40  kilogrammes  of  pitch.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  crude  acetate 
of  lead  (pyrolignite)  he  dries  pyrolignite  of  lime  upon  iron  plates,  mixes  it  with  the 
equivalent  decomposing  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  its  own  weight 
of  water,  and  cooled  j  and  transfers  the  mixture  as  quickly  as  possible  into  a  cast-iron 
cyliadric  still,  built  horizontally  in  a  furnace;  the  under  half  of  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder 
being  always  cast  with  a  semicircle  of  iron.  The  acetic  acid  is  received  into  large  salt- 
glazed  stone  bottles.  From  100  parts  of  acetate  of  lime,  he  obtains  133  of  acetic  acid,  ai 
39>  Baotne.  It  contains  always  a  little  sulphurous  acid  from  the' reaction  of  the  tar  and 
the  sulphuric  acid. 

The  apparatus  represented  infig$.  1196andll9lis  a  convenient  modification  of  that 
exhibited  under  acetic  acid,  for  producing  pyroligneous  acid.   Fig.  1196  shows  the  fur 


in  a  horizontal  section  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  fine  which  leads  to  the 
chimney.  Fig.  1197.  is  a  vertical  section  taken  in  the  dotted  line  x,  x,  of  fig.  1196.  The 
cheat  «  is  constructed  with  cast-iron  plates  bolted  together,  and  has  a  capacity  of  100 
cubic  feet  The  wood  is  introduced  into  it  through  the  opening  6,  in  tine  cover,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  cleft  into  billets  of  moderate  length.  The  chest  is  heated  from 
the  subjacent  grate  c,  upon  which  the  fuel  is  laid,  through  the  fire-door  d.  The  flame 
ascends  spirally  through  the  flues  e,  *,  round  the  chest,  which  terminates  in  the  chimney/. 
An  iron  pipe  g  conveys  the  vapours  and  gaseous  products  from  the  iron  chest  to  the  con- 
denser. This  consists  of  a  series  of  pipes  laid  zigzag  over  each  other,  which  rest 
upon  a  framework  of  wood.  The  condensing  tubes  are  enclosed  in  larger  pipes  t,  i  ;  a 
stream  of  cold  water  being  caused  io  circulate  in  the  interstitial  spaces  between  them. 
The  water  paases  down  from  a  trough  Jfc,  through  a  conducting  tube  /,  enters  the  lowest 
cylindrical  case  at  m,  flows  thence  along  the  series  of  jackets  t,  t,  t,  being  transmitted 
from  the  one  row  to  the  next  above  it,  by  the  junction  tubes  o,  o,  a,  till  at  p  it 
runs  off  in  a  boiling-hot  state.  The  vapours  proceeding  downwards  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  cooling  stream  of  water,  get  condensed  into  the  liquid  state,  and  pass  off  at  qt 
through  a  discharge  pipe,  into  the  first  close  receiver  r,  while  the  combustible  gases  flow 
off  through  the  tube  t,  which  is  provided  with  a  stop-cock  to  regulate  the  magnitude  of 
their  flame  under,  the  chest  As  soon  as  the  distillation  is  fully  set  agoing,  the  stop-cock 
upon  the  gas  pipe  is  opened ;  and  after  it  is  finished,  it  must  be  shut  The  fire  should  be 
supplied  with  fuel  at  first,  but  after  some  time  the  gas  generated  keeps  up  the  distilling 
beat  The  charcoal  is  allowed  to  cool  during  5  or  6  hours,  and  is  then  taken  out 
through  an  aperture  in  the  back  of  the  chest,  which  corresponds  to  the  opening  «,  fig. 
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1196.,  in  tbe  brickwork  of  the  furnace.    About  60  per  cent  of  charcoal  may  be  obtains! 
from  100  feet  of  fir-wood,  with  a  consumption  of  as  much  brush- wood  for  fuel. 

Stoltze  lias  ascertained,  by  numerous  experiments,  that  one  pound  of  wood  yields  fron 
6  to  7i  ounces  of  liquid  products ;  but  in  acetic  acid  it  affords  a  quantity  varying  from  2 
to  6,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wood.  Hard  timber,  which  has  grown  sknrlj  upon 
a  dry  soil,  gives  the  strongest  vinegar.  White  birch  and  red  beech  afford  perpoond7f 
ounces  of  wood  vinegar,  1T  ounce  of  combustible  oil,  and  4  ounces  of  charcoal  0m 
ounce  of  that  vinegar  saturates  110  grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  Bed  pine  yields  per 
pound  6}  ounces  of  vinegar,  2£  ounces  of  oil,  3f  ounces  of  charcoal ;  but  one  oanee  of 
the  vinegar  saturates  only  44  grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  has  therefore  only  two- 
fifths  of  the  strength  of  the  vinegar  from  the  birch.  An  ounce  of  the  vinegar  from  tbe 
white  beech,  hollv  oak  (//ear),  common  ash,  and  horse  chesnut,  saturates  from  90  to  100 
grains  of  the  carbonate.  In  the  same  circumstances,  an  ounce  of  the  vinegar  of  the 
alder  and  white  pine  saturates  from  58  to  60  grains. 

At  Cornbrook  works,  near  Manchester,  cast-iron  cylinders  of  t  feet  by  S  feet  an 
employed,  with  square  doors,  on  hinges,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  front  of  each  cylinder. 
6  tons  of  wood  are  carbonized  by  means  of  H  ton  of  coal  24  hours  are  allowed  for 
theprocess  of  carbonisation.    The  cylinders  are  heated  by  one  fire. 

The  Riaca  and  Abercam  works,  both  in  Monmouthshire,  and  belonging  to  one  pro- 
prietor, form  conjointly  the  largest  works  of  the  kind  in  this  country.    At  Rises,  cut- 


iron  cylinders,  6  feet  by  4  feet," holding  about  f  of  a  cord  of  wood  each,  are  employed, 
aay  also,  wrought  iron  chests,  with  an  iron  pipe,  of  6  inches  diameter,  passing  through 
to  convey  the  heat  to  the  interior  of  the  chest,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  holding  \\ 
cord  of  wood. 

At  Abercam,  8  square  ovens,  with  boxes,  are  used,  each  oven  being  capable  of  con- 
taming  1  cord  of  wood.  Twenty-four  hours  is  usually  allowed  for  carbonization;  bat 
a  charge  can  be  worked  off  in  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours,  if  required.  At  Chester 
works,  large  cylinders  are  employed,  also  a  large  square  oven  like  that  at  Rises.  1st 
heated  cast-iron  pipe  passing  through  the  interior  of  the  dense  mass  of  wood  vert  mom 
assists  its  carbonisation.  At  Lougher,  near  Swansea,  and  also  at  Deptford,  the  following 
form  of  carbonizing  apparatus  is  adopted: — a  large  circular  sheet  iron  vessel  is  set  in 
brickwork,  having  an  aperture  of  particular  shape  and  size  in  the  top;  within  this 
carbonizer,  the  sheet  iron  vessels  containing  the  wood  are  placed.  Ifase  sre  of  such  a 
shape,  that  6  of  them,  each  2  feet  wide  at  one  part,  and  4  feet  deep,  form,  when  put 
together,  a  shape  corresponding  with  that  of  the  carbonizing  vessel  lu  which  they  tre 
contained.  As  there  is  but  one  aperture  in  the  carbonizer  through  which  to  introduce  tbe 
six  inner  vessels  containing  tbe  wood,  a  moveable  framework  is  placed  at  tbe  bottom  of 
the  carbonizer,  by  means  of  which  each  of  the  receptacles  for  the  inner  vessels  are  in  tee 
brought  under  the  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  receive  the  casing  of  wood 
destined  for  them.  The  aperture  is  then  closed  with  a  sheet  iron  lid,  and  luted  in  tat 
ordinary  manner. 

.  The  liquid  products  of  the  distillation  or  wood  may  be  comprised  under  the  beads  of 
acid,  spirituous,  tarry,  and  oleaginous ;  the  gaseous  products  are  carbonic  acid,  olefiwt 
gas,  and  light  carbnretted  hydrogen.  The  relative  proportions  of  charcoal,  and  of  liquid 
and  gaseous  products  depend  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  Wood  employed,  and  tbe 
regulation  of  the  temperature.  Stoltce  is  quite  rurht  in  his  statement  that  the  strongest 
aad  is  obtained  from  firm  woods,  of  slow  growth,  in  a  dry  soil ;  then  those  in  moat 
wounds ;  and  lastly,  the  weakest  from  pines  and  resinous  trees,  the  product  from  tbe* 
being  much  inferior  to  all  the  others. 

•  To  effect  the  carbonisation  of  sawdust,  spent  bark,  and  other  refuse  materials,  ten 
processes  have  been  recommeuded ;  the  one  that  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Halliday,  of  Manchester, 
whose  process  is  as  follows.  The  raw  material  is  introduced  into  a  hopper,  whenceite 
fed  through  a  pipe  by  means  of  a  screw  revolving  in  the  said  pipe  to  the  retort,  wwft 
has  also  a  screw  of  about  the  same  diameter  as  the  inside  of  the  retort;  a  wyeMnt 
motion  to  which  being  given,  the  material  is  passed  gradually,  in  an  agitated  state,  throngs 
the  heated  retort  At  the  extreme  entf  of  the  retort  two  pipes  branch  off;  one  peas* 
downwards  and  dipping  into  a  vessel  or  cistern  of  water  into  which  the  caroonhw 
substance  falls;  the  other  pipe  passes  upwards,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  (rases  given  « 
during  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  material,  through  a  main  conduit  pipe  to  tbe 
condenser,  which  may  be  constructed  according  to  any  of  the  approved  modes  no** 
in  use. 

The  other  process  is  that  patented  by  Messrs.  Solomons  and  Azulay,  which  consists* 
passing  super-heated  steam  into  the  mass,  whereby  the  heating  agent  comes  into  setosl 
contact  with  every  particle  of  the  vegetable  mass,  and  effectually  carbonizes  it  A 
charcoal  well  adapted  fur  artificial  manures  is  thus  obtained,  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
products  of  tho  distillation  of  wood,  which  pass  off  with  the  steam.    It  may  be  urged 
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that  the  quantity  of  steam  required  for  carbonization  in  passing  off  with  the  products  of 
distillation,  dilate  them  to  such  a  degree  as  greatly  to  increase  the  quantity  of  fuel 
requisite  for  the  evaporation  of  the  acetate  of  lime  or  other  acetate  to  be  formed  with  it ; 
this,  however,  is  obviated  by  making  the  steam  and  heated  vapours  from  the  oylinder 
traverse  a  coil  of  pipe  immersed  in  the  solution  to  be  evaporated,  or  pass  through  stills 
containing  liquid  to  be  distilled ;  all  danger  of  the  pipes  being  clogged  up  with  tarry 
natter,  as  in  tbe  exit  pipes  of  ordinary  cylinders,  being  prevented  by  the  passing  of  the 
steam.  , 

Part  II. — Separation  of  the  liouid  vroducts  of  distillation  from  each  other.  The  con- 
densed liquid  products  before  described  form,  by  subsidence  in  the  tank  or  receptacle, 
two  layers,  the  lower  composed  of  tarry  and  oily  matters,  and  the  upper  containing  the 
acid  and  spirituous  parts  of  the  products.  If  two  tanks  be  provided,  the  one  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  other,  the  acid  and  spirituous  liquor  passes  by  means  of  an  overflow  pipe 
into  the  lower  tank,  and  thus  becomes  separated  from  the  tar ;  and  if  the  acid  liquor,  in 
pasting  from  one  tank  to  the  other,  be  made  to  traverse  a  suitable  filter,  a  large  portion 
of  the  tarry  and  oily  matters  held  mechanically  in  suspension  by  the  acid  liquor  will  be 
returned. 

The  next  process  depends  upon  the  method  of  working  adopted  at  each  particular 
manufactory,  but  without  individual  reference  we  may  class  them  all  under  two  heads, 
first,  those  who  distil  the  pyroxylic  spirit  direct  from  the  crude  acid  lienors;  and, 
secondly,  those  who  first  neutralise  the  acid  liquors  with  lime  and  then  distil  off  the 
spirit.  Tbe  first  class  employ  copper  stills  of  a  capacity  of  about  500  gallons ;  into 
taeae  the  crude  acid  liquor  is  pumped,  and  heat  applied  either  by  means  of  steam  made 
to  traverse  a  coil  of  well-connected  copper  pipes  placed  within  tbe  still,  as  at  Pitcbcombe 
Works,  or  the  stills  are  heated  externally,  as  at  Cwm  Avon.  Works.  In  the  second  case 
sheetiroa  stills  or  boilers  are  employed,  and  the  previously  neutralized  acid  liquor  run 
into  them,  and  external  heat  applied,  as  at  the  Melancrythan  and  other  works.  In  each 
case  about  100  gallons,  or  J  of  the  contents  of  the  still,  are  distilled  off  and  put  by  as 
containing  all  the  pyroxylic  spirit,  the  further  distillation  and  purification  of  which  we 
shall  hereafter  apeak  o£  In  the  first  case  the  remaining  acid  is  next  distilled  off,  and  the 
residuary  tarry  liquor  run  off  through  a  cock  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  still,  or  if 
distilled  acid  be  not  required,  the  remaining  400  gallons  are  run  off  into  a  suitable  tank 
or  reservoir,  in  which  the  tar  settles  to  tbe  bottom,  and  the  acid  liquor  may  be  drawn 
off  or  pumped  up  for  further  use.  In  the  second  case  the  remaining  400  gallons  of 
neutralised  acid  liquor,  or  acetate  of  lime  solution,  ia  run  out  of  the  still,  and  employed 
as  will  be  hereafter  described. 

The  tarry  product  of  the  distillation  of  wood  is  also  distilled  in  copper  or  cast-iron 
•tills,  and  the  crude  spirit  obtained  therefrom  is  added  to  that  obtained  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  acid  liquor  above  mentioned. 

Part  III— Manufacture  of  pyroxylic  spirit  or  wood  naphtha.  Tbe  crude  and  weak 
spirit,  procured  in  the  distillation  before  mentioned,  is  next  subjected  to  repeated 
distillations  in  order  to  obtain  the  spirit  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  which  is  then 
rectified  by  distillation,  first  with  lime  alone,  and  lastly  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
caustic  potash.  In  some  works  chalk  is  employed,  and  in  others  lime  and  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  For  this  purpose  copper  stills  are  employed,  and  steam  beat  applied,  either 
through  a  coil, of  lead  pipe  placed  within  the  still,  or  to  the  outside  of  the  still,  the 
lower  half  of  which  has  been  previously  cased  in  an  iron  jacket  The  pyroxylic  spirit 
thus  obtained  is  perfectly  colourless,  and  ia  to  be  met  with  in  the  market  of  sp.  gray, 
varying  from  0-810  to  0*8320. 

The  quantity  aa  well  as  quality  of  the  pyroxylic  spirit  obtained  at  one  works  often 
differs  much  from  that  obtained  at  another  worn;  the  kind  of  wood  has  something  to 
do  with  this,  but  management  of  the  process  much  more.  The  quantity  varies  from  1 J 
gallons  to  2£  or  even  8  gallons  per  ton  of  wood  employed. 

The  following  table  waa  constructed  by  Dr.  Ure,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  percentage 
of  real  spirit  in  pyroxylic  spirit  of  different  specific  gravities.  The  wood  spirit  employed 
in  the  construction  of  this  table  was  purified  by  distillation  over  powdered  quicklime, 
and  was  drawn  over  with  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  at  such  a  temperature  that  its  sp. 
grav.  was  0*8196  at  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahr. 

Mr.  8canlan,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Association,  1886,  gives  -828  as  the 
•pacific  gravity,  and  160°  as  the  boiling  point  "  Wood  spirit  of  0*870  specific  gravity," 
savs  Dr.  Ure,  M  bona  at  144°  F.,  and  if  it  be  brought  by  distillation  to  spec  grav.  0*688, 
H  boils  at  140°  F."  The  commercial  wood  spirit  varies  very  much,  both  as  to  its  spec, 
grav.  and  its  power  of  dissolving  gum  sandarach,  shellac,  eta,  from  its  containing  acetone, 
anesite,  dee,  in  variable  proportions.  The  presence  of  these  bodies  is  to  be  accounted 
far  by  variation  in  the  loodes  employed  for  obtaining  and  purifying  the  wood  spirit, 
as  also  by  the  more  or  less  careful  management  of  the  several  processes  it  is  made  to 
undergo.    The  question  then  naturally  arises,  how  are  we  to  judge  of  the  quality  of 
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Specific 

Bed  Spirit 

Over  Excise 

Specific 

Eeel  Spirit 

Oner  or  tinder 

Gravity. 

percent 

prooC 

Gravity. 

percent. 

proof* 

•8186 

100-00 

•9082 

6850 

1310 

•8216 

98*00 

6410 

•9060 

6766 

11-40 

•8256 

9611 

6110 

•9070 

66'66 

9-30 

•8820 

94*84 

5800 

•9116 

6500 

710 

•8884 

9222 

55-50 

•9154 

68-80 

4-20 

•8418 

90-90 

52-50 

•9184 

61*78 

210 

•8470 

89-80 

49-70 

Underproof 

•8514 

8772 

47-40 

•9218 

60-24 

0-60 

•8564 

86-20 

44-60 

•9242 

66*82 

2-60 

•8596 

84-75 

42-20 

•9266 

57*78 

4-00 

•8642 

88-88 

89*90 

•9296 

6618 

7-O0 

•8674 

82-00 

8710 

•9844 

68*70 

11-0O 

•8712 

80-64 

85-00 

•9886 

51-54 

16-30 

•8742 

79-86 

82*70 

•9414 

50-00 

1T80 

•8784 

78-18 

80-00 

•9448 

47-62 

20-80 

•8820 

77-00 

27-90 

-9484 

4600 

2610 

•8842 

76-76 

26-00 

•9518 

48-48 

2880 

•8876 

7468 

24-80 

•9540 

41-66 

81-20 

€918 

78*58 

22-20 

•9564 

40-00 

$4-20 

•8980 

72-46 

20-60 

•9584 

88*46 

85-60 

•8950 

7148 

18-80 

•9600 

8711 

8810 

•8984 

70*42 

16-80 

•9620 

86-71 

40*60 

•9008 

69*44 

15-80 

-wood  spirit  f  will  a  knowledge  of  its  spec  grav.  or  of  its  boiling  point  guide  us  id  tW 
respect  f  If  a.  wood  spirit  be  required  for  burning  in  a  spirit  lamp,  or  for  singein> 
burses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  spirit  of  the  lowest  spec  gray,  is  the  best 
but  if  the  wood  spirit  be  required  for  the  manufacture  of  Tarnishes  and  polishei 
especially  those  containing  gum  sandaracht  then  the  above  criterion  will  not  apply.  Fo 
instance,  a  sample  of  wood  spirit  containing  85  per  cent  has  been  far  preferred  to  tha 
of  another  sample  containing  96  per  cent  We  have  invariably  found  that  the  wow 
spirit  obtained  by  limine  the  crude  liquor  from  the  cylinders  before  distillation  doe 
not  dissolve  sandarach,  whilst  that  obtained  bv  distilling  off  the  spirituous  portion  of  tin 
crude  liquor  before  liming,  is  a  rood  solvent  of  sandarach,  the  spint  in  the  first  case  betnf 
of  a  low  spec  grav.,  and  misdble  with  water,  whilst  the  latter  contained  less  real  spirit 
and  was  rendered  milky  on  the  addition  of  water. 

At  one  set  of  works  upwards  of  2f  gallons  per  ton  have  been  obtained  on  the  averagi 
working  of  nearly  2,000  tons  of  wood ;  whilst  at  another  a  weekly  consumption  of  8( 
tons  of  wood  has  only  yielded  160  gallons  of  pyrozylic  spirit ;  and  at  a  third,  only  4S 
gallons  have  been  obtained  from  86  tons  of  wood. 

Part  IV. — Manufacture  of  acetate  of  lime.  The  commercial  acetate  o/lime  is  of  twc 
qualities,  respectively  designated  grey  and  brown  lime  salt;  these  are  obtained  by 
saturating  with  lime  either  the  distilled  acid  before  mentioned,  or  the  undistilled  acio 
after  pyroxylic  spirit  has  been  removed  by  distillation,  and  evaporating  the  clear  soiutioc 
almost  to  dryness,  or  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  as  run  off  from  the  stills 
in  the  case  in  which  the  crude  acid  has  been  neutralised  with  lime  previous  to  the  distil- 
lation of  the  spirituous  product  This  saturation  either  of  the  crude  acid  previous  tc 
distillation,  or  the  distilled  acid,  or  the  undistilled  acid,  is  in  either  case  performed  in 
the  same  manner.  The  acid  liquor  is  passed  into  wooden  or  iron  vessels  of  convenient 
capacity,  say  from  500  to  1000  gallons  each,  and  a  quantity  of  either  powdered  chalk  or 
of  slaked  and  sifted  lime,  previously  made  into  the  consistence  of  cream  with  water,  u 
added  until  the  blue  colour  of  litmus  paper  is  no  longer  reddened ;  a  alight  excess  oi 
lime  is  then  added,  with  a  view  to  render  the  separation  of  the  oily  matters  mors 
complete.  A  portion  of  the  tarry  matters  are  carried  to  the  bottom  with  the  imparities 
of  the  chalk  or  lime  employed,  and  part  of  the  oily  matters,  combined  with  the  lime, 
floats  on  the  surface,  and  is  removed  by  skimming.  The  solution  of  acetate  of  lime, 
when  clear,  is  ready  for  the  evaporating  pans,  which  are  either  wooden  vessels  lined 
with  lead,  and  furnished  with  coils  of  wrought  iron  steam-pipes  in  connexion  with  s 
boiler,  or  shallow  pans  of  sheet  iron,  set  over  a  naked  fire — the  boiling  solution  ii 
repeatedly  skimmed  to  remove  the  tarry  matter  floating  on  the  surface ;  and  the  salt, 
as  fast  as  formed,  is  fished  out  by  means  of  large  skimmers,  and  thrown  into  wicker 
baskets  suspended  over  the  pans,  so  that  the  liquor  draining  from  the  salt  may  not  be 
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allowed  to  cool  Ilia  following  practical  result  vat  obtained  by  the  use  of  three  sheet 
iron  pans  about  18  inches  in  depth,  and  capable  of  containing  460  gallons  of  acetate  of 
lime  liquor  each,  First  six  days  of  24  hours  each,  7020  gallons  of  liquor  were  evapo- 
rated, producing  78  cwt  of  dry  acetate  of  lime.  Second  week,  8060  gallons  were 
evaporated,  producing  98  cwt  of  dry  acetate.  Third  week,  7000  gallons  were  evaporated, 
producing  78  cwt  of  dry  acetate  of  lime.  Two  of  the  pans  contained  brown  acetate  of 
lime  liquor,  and  the  other  grey  acetate  liquor. 

The  next  part  of  the  process  is  the  drying  of  the  drained  acetate  of  lime.  This  is 
usually  effected  by  placing  it  on  the  top  of  the  mass  of  brickwork  in  which  the  retorts,  or 
crlioden,  or  ovens,  are  set ;  but  as  there  is  seldom  room  to  dry  the  whole  of  the  salt  in 
this  way,  many  works  are  furnished  with  a  drying  house  in  addition,  and,  where  the 
lime  te  made  on  the  spot,  the  waste  heat  from  the  kiln  or  furnace  is  made  available  for 
drying  the  acetate,  it  being  made  to  traverse  the  flues  beneath  the  floor  of  the  drying 
house.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  drying  of  the  acetate  of  lime  is  a  part  of  the 
processes  of  this  manufacture  by  no  means  well  executed,  requiring  as  it  does  more 
attention  than  the  workmen  are  usually  disposed  to  give  to  it 

Turf  forms  the  best  material  for  fuel,  as  it  does  not  burn  rapidly,  and  produces  a 
steady  and  equal  temperature. 

Drying  of  the  acetate  of  lime.  When  the  furnace  is  thoroughly  and  equally  heated, 
the  flame  of  the  fire  is  allowed  to  subside.  If  wood  is  employed  as  fuel,  the  sliding  door 
should  be  opened  at  the  commencement  in  order  to  allow  the  moisture  to  escape.  The 
salt  hi  transferred  from  the  evaporating  vessels  to  the  drying  plate,  and  spread  out  to 
the  depth  of  2  inches ;  and  after  the  first  portion  has  become  somewhat  dry,  the  depth 
is  increased  to  4  or  6  inches ;  the  heat  is  preserved  at  the  degree  already  mentioned  for 
24  hours,  and  during  this  time  the  salt  is  turned  several  times ;  subsequently  when  the 
mass  appears  to  be  becoming  dry,  the  temperature  may  be  increased  to  100°  (267°  F.), 
so  aa  to  dry  it  completely.  The  mass  is  dry  and  properly  roasted  when  it  possesses  the 
following  characters.  It  must,  before  cooling*  be  brittle,  easily  crumbled  between  the 
fingers,  mixed  with  blackish  carbonaceous  points  or  streaks,  between  which  appear 
pieces  of  dry  salt  A  solution  of  the  comminuted  salt,  in  4  or  6  times  its  volume  or  hot 
water,  possesses  a  yellowish  brown  colour  with  a  dark  tinge,  while  •previously  it  had  a 
reddish  brown  colour.  When  the  heat  is  increased  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  as 
described,  care  must  be  taken  to  do  it  gradually,  so  that  no  smoke  shall  rise  from  the 
acetate,  because  it  might  thus  be  decomposed.  Neither  must  any  spark  be  permitted 
to  come  in  contact  win  the  acetate  of  lime ;  because,  like  sugar  of  lead,  it  possesses  the 
property,  in  these  circumstances,  of  catching  fire  and  burning—by  which  the  whole  dry 
preparation  would  be  completely  destroyed.  The  treatment  of  the  acetate  of  lime  in 
this  manner,  by  means  or  gradual  drying,  as  experience  has  shown,  possesses  many 
advantages  over  the  method  of  drying  the  salt  in  an  open  vessel;  because  there  is  no 
loss  of  acetic  acid,  as  always  occurs  by  the  latter  process.  The  operator  has  the  prepa- 
ration completely  in  his  power,  and  with  little  expense  of  fuel  and  time,  many  hundred- 
weights of  the  salt  can  be  prepared  at  once.  This  process  does  not  merely  extend  to 
the  removal  of  the  moisture  from  the  acetate  of  lime,  but  a  chemical  influence  is  exerted 
by  means  of  it ;  because  it  is  certain  that  the  substances  formed  by  dry  distillation. 
Which  have  bean  recently  distinguished  by  Beiehenbach,  are  partly  dissipated  by  the 
heat,  and  partly  decomposed,  Urn  acetate  of  lime  possessing  very  different  properties 
before  and  after  the  process.  After  the  process,  the  salt  does  not  imbibe  water  so  readily 
at  it  did  previously.  After  solution,  filtration,  and  evaporation,  a  much  purer  product 
is  obtained  than  before,  and  upon  the  filter  a  resinous  matter  remains,  the  constituents 
of  which  have  not  vet  been  examined. 

Bart  Ys— Manufacture  of  Pyro-acetie  spirit,  or  acetone.  Hie  usual  mode  of  obtaining 
pyro-acetie  spirit  is  by  the  decomposition  of  the  acetates  by  means  of  heat  For  this 
purpose  the  sestets  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation  in  a  retort,  great  attention  being  paid 
to  the  temperature,  which  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  decom- 
i  of  the  acetate  employed.  The  distillation  should  be  conducted  with  a  slowly 
*—[  heat  en  the  quicker  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  larger  is  the  quantity  of 
to  spirit  destroyed ;  carbon  remains  in  the  retort,  and  the  empyreumatic  oil 
I  renders  the  spirit  impure.  In  the  case  of  the  metallic  acetates,  water,  acetic 
sctd,  and  pyro-acetie  spirit,  pass  off  in  a  state  of  vapour,  and  are  condensed ;  carbonic 
eod  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gases  are  the  incondensable  products,  whilst  the  metallic 
base,  mixed  with  some  carbonaceous  matter,  remains  in  the  retort  The  metallic  base  is 
psaaUy  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  the  more  difficult  this  reduction  is,  the  greater 
is  the  quantity  of  pyro-acetie  spirit  formed. 

Acetates,  the  bases  of  which  contain  carbonic  add  at  a  red  heat,  produce,  when  heated 
in  dose  vessels,  the  carbonate  of  the  base  and  acetone.  This  takes  place,  for  example, 
with  the  acetates  of  potassa,  coda,  and  baryta.  Where  the  oxide  cannot  retain  carbonic 
acid  at  a  red  heat,  as  in  the  ease  of  acetates  of  magnesia,  sine,  or  manganese,  the 
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acetate  is  accompanied  by  carbonic  acid  If  the  oxide  be  easily  reducible,  as  in  tbe  aeetafe 
of  copper,  silver,  and  mercury,  there  are  given  off  hydrated  acetic  acid,  carbonic  oxid< 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  acetone,  and  there  is  left  a  mixture  of  the  metal  with  carboi 
in  a  minute  state  of  division. 

til  Thomson's  Inorganic  ChtmUtry*  voL  ii.  p.  23,  edit  1881,  -there  is  a  table  o 
the  relative  quantity  of  products  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  several  metall 
acetates.    The  following  extract  shows  the  quantity  of  pyro-aeetk  spirit  obtained. 

Acetate  of  silver  -  -           -           ...           .  COO 

da  copper  ....           -  <rl7 

da  nickel 0-20 

do.  iron  ..----  0*24 

da  lead 0*W 

da  sine  -                        -            -                        -  0-69 

da  manganese  fr94 

The  acetates  of  potash,  Boda,  lime,  and  baryta  yield  a  much  larger  proportion  of  pyn 
acetic  spirit  than  any  of  the  metallic  acetates,  and  are  therefore  generally  employed  fa 
this  purpose,  more  especially  the  acetate  of  lime.  It  would  appear  that  the  acetate*  o 
silver  and  of  baryta  stand  at  the  two  extreme  points  of  the  list  of  acetates  in  respect  t 
the  production  of  pyro-acetic  spirit ;  the  former  yielding  only  a  concentrated  acetic  aci 
with  not  a  trace  of  spirit,  whilst  the  latter  yields  a  liquid  product  almost  entirel 
spirituous,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  acid.  The  acetate  of  copper  also  yields  but  *  smal 
proportion  of  pyro-acetic  spirit ;  hence  its  employment,  as  we  shall  subsequently  notice 
in  tne  preparation  of  aromatic  vinegar. 

Dumas  submitted  to  dry  distillation  100  parts  of  acetate  of  baryta,  composed  of 

Baryta  -  -  -  -  -  66*0 

Acetic  acid       ......  874 

Water  -  .  -  .  .  -  6*6 

100-0 

and  capable,  therefore,  of  yielding  21*5  per  *cent  of  pyro-acetic  spirit    The  result  oi 
several  experiments  gave  the  following  products : — 

Carbonate  of  baryta               -           -           -           -  722 

Charcoal          ......  12 

Pyro-acetic  spirit          -           -            -           -            -  18  3 

Water              ......  66 

Gas  and  loss                .....  17 

1000 

On  the  supposition  that  the  presence  of  the  charcoal  arose  from  the  decomposition  of  i 
part  of  tbe  pyro-acetic  spirit,  there  would  be  about  two  per  cent  of  spirit  to  be  added  t< 
the  above,  which  would  give  near  about  the  theoretical  quantity.  Taxing  the  product  *i 
18  per  cent,  one  cwt  of  acetate  of  baryta  should  furnish  2T  gallons  of  pyro-acetic  spirit 
Not  more  than  2  gallons  is  obtained  from  the  ordinary  acetate  of  lime  of  commerce,  anc 
the  results  obtained  by  operating  en  some  tons  of  this  salt  did  not  give  even  this  amotin 
of  produce,  no  doubt  on  account  of  sufficient  attention  not  having  been  given  to  the  dn< 
regulation  of  the  temperature.  The  acetate  of  lime  was  placed  in  shallow  trays  of  abou 
2  ft.  square  and  2  inches  in  depth,  and  16  or  16  of  these  trays  placed  over  each  other  n 
an  iron  cylinder  employed  for  the  distillation  of  wood.  Ths  crude  spirit  is  rectified  bj 
successive  distillations  over  quick  lime,  when  a  limpid  colourless  fluid,  spec.  grav.  0*7921. 
is  produced.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  burns  with  a  whitisl 
flame. 

Part  VII.— AcetaU  e/  feed  or  augarofUad.  Man^actur*  of  th*  brow*  aeetat*  of  Uat 
or  pyrolignite  of  lead.  Tbe  distilled  pyrolignous  acid  is  saturated  with  litharge  in  a  tab 
and  the  muddy  solution  ladled  out  into  a  large  tun  to  settle,  which  it  speedily  does;  tb 
solution  after  settling  is  ladled  into  a  pan,  (malleable'  iron),  or  which  may  be  made  of 
cast-iron,  6  ft  long  and  4  ft  broad.  The  solution  is  made  to  boil  in  this  pan,  and  allow** 
to  settle ;  it  is  then  transferred  into  a  large  hemispherical  pan,  capable  of  holding  abou 
800  or  400  gallons,  when  it  is  brought  down  to  about  crystallising  strength.  When  On 
solution  has  become  dense  enough  to  crystallise,  about  three  times  its  bulk  of  water  t 
run  in  upon  it  whilst  boiling,  the  solution  being  constantly  stirred  By  this  treatment 
a  considerable  quantity  of  pyrolignous  matters  may  be  skimmed  off  ss  fast  as  they  ri* 
to  the  surface ;  when  they  are  removed,  ths  evaporation  goes  on  as  before.  If  the  sora 
tion  be  still  too  much  coloured,  another  dose  of  water  must  be  given.    A  little  practia 
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\  ns  to  know  where  the  evaporation  should  be  checked.  The  ordinary  method 
fc\  to  rises  m  ladle  (which  ia  used  to  skim  off  the  tar  from  the  eolation}  through  the 
liquid,  and  observe  how  many  drops  of  eolation  mil  from  it  before  the  eolation  takes  a 
stringy  appearance ;  if  only  10  or  12  fall,  then  it  is  strong  enough.  The  liquid  is  now 
ladled  oat  into  malleable  iron  nana,  6  ft  long,  by  8  ft.  broad,  and  about  6  inches  deep,  the 
eidei  being  bevelled,  or  sloping  outwards,  from  below  upwards,  to  crystallize.  After  be- 
coming sufficiently  firm,  the  sugar  of  lead  is  taken  out  by  inverting  the  pan  on  a  cloth. 
The  pots  used  in  the  above  process  are  heated  only  at  the  bottom. 

Mmtufutmn  of  tk$  wkiU  aatat*  of  lead. — This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  litharge  in 
scene  acid ;  the  acetic  acid  ia  first  placed  in  a  vessel,  and  the  litharge  added  by  degrees, 
well  stirring  the  mixture  until  the  solution  does  but  slightly  redden  litmus  paper ;  a 
qosnuty  of  water,  equal  to  about  one-half  of  the  acid  employed,  is  then  ran  into  the  lead 
motion ;  beat  is  next  applied,  and  the  mixture  slowly  evaporated  for  about  18  hours,  or 
until  h  has  acquired  a  density  of  about  1*600.  During  evaporation  any  imparities 
which  rise  to  the  surface  are  skimmed  o£  and  when  the  solution  has  acquired  its  proper 
density,  it  is  run  off  into  the  crystallizing  pans.  When  the  mass  of  crystals  has  become 
wffirieotty  hard  to  allow  of  its  removal  en  man*  from  the  crystallizers,  it  is  drained  and 
Disced  on  wooden  racks  in  the  drying  house,  and  when  dry,  cleaned  and  broken  up  into 
frunnents  lor  the  market 

The  mother  liquor,  containing  neutral  and  basic  acetates  of  lead  and  other  metallic  salts, 
amy  either  be  treated  with  vinegar,  evaporated,  recrystallised,  and  the  residue  employed 
si  washings  in  subsequent  operations,  or  it  may  be  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda  or 
time,  and  used  an  carbonate  of  lead,  or  dissolved  in  acetic  add,  and  the  superuatent 
aeetaleof  soda  or  lime  recovered. 

Hie  vessels  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  acetate  of  lead  are  in  most  cases  made  of 
uad  In  Wales  the  mixing  pans  are  of  lead  f  of  an  inch  thick,  7  ft  long  by  ^  ft  wide, 
sad  1  foot  deep.  Those  pans  are  set  on  iron  plates  over  arches,  and  the  fireplaces  are 
ostside  the  building,  in  order  that  the  acetate  may  not  be  darkened  by  the  sulphurous 
▼spoors  from  the  coal  The  crystallising  pans  are  of  wood  lined  with  thin  copper,  and 
ire  shout  4  ft.  long  by  2  ft  wide,  and  from  6  to  8  inches  deep,  sloping  inwards  at  the 
edges  At  Pitcbcombe  the  mixing  and  crystallising  vessels  are  both  of  copper,  having  a 
•trip  of  lead  soldered  down  the  sides  and  across  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  to  render  the 
copper  more  electronegative :  there  is  thus  no  action  on  the  copper  from  the  acetic  acid. 
Crest  care  is  requisite  in  the  drying  of  the  sugar  of  lead ;  the  temperature  of  the  drying 
boots  should  not  exceed  90°  Fair.  In  Wales  the  heated  air  of  a  stove  placed  outside  the 
drjinjj  boose  is  conveyed  through  pipes  passing  round  the  interior ;  at  other  places  steam 
seat  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  which  is  much  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  being 
more  easily  regulated. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  product  of  sugar  of  lead  from  a  given  quantity  of  li- 
tharge. 112  lbs.  of  good  Newcastle  litharge  should  produce  187  lbs.  of  sugar  of  lead  by 
the  employment  of  127  lbs.  of  acetic  acid  of  spec  grav.  1*057,  but  not  more  than  180  lbs. 
it  obtained  in  practice.  In  one  set  of  works  in  Wales,  a  too  of  Welsh  litharge  produces, 
with  the  acid  obtained  from  1  ton  of  acetate  of  lime,  from  38  to  80  cwt.  of  sugar  of  lead ; 
sad  ia  another  manufactory  1  ton  of  best  Newcastle  litharge,  with  the  acid  from  1  ton  and 
•  half  of  acetate  of  lime,  produced  88  cwt  of  acetate. 

The  following  process  with  metallic  lead,  recommended  first  by  Berard,  is  easily  ex- 
seated,  and  is  said  by  Rouge  to  yield  a  good  product  with  great  economy.  Granulated 
lead,  the  tailings  in  the  white  lend  manufacture,  cm.,  are  put  in  several  vessels,  (say  eight) 
one  above  the  other,  on  steps,  so  that  the  liquid  may  be  run  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
tipper  one  is  fitted  with  acetic  acid,  and  after  half  an  hour,  let  off  into  the  second,  after 
soother  half  hour  into  the  third,  em^andeoontotbelastor  eighth  vessel.  The  acid 
caoses  the  lead  to  absorb  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  evolving  heat,  so  that  when  the 


acid  ransoff  from  the  lowest  it  is  thrown  on  the  upper  vessel  for  the  second  time,  it  forms 
a  certain  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead  iu  solution,  and  after  passing  through  the  whole 
series  is  so  strong  that  it  may  be  evaporated  at  once  to  crystallise.  There  are  two  points 
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this  maDnfiscture ;  whatever  method  may  be  pursued,  they  are  to  employ  a 
•trong  acid,  that  less  time  and  acid  may  be  lost  in  concentrating  the  liquid,  and  to  keep 
the  solution  always  add,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  basic  salt 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  here  to  a  process  patented  about  10  years  since 
far  preparing  acetate  of  lead  and  other  acetates.  This  process  consists  ia  employing  the 
*ad  in  the  state  of  vapour,  to  act  upon  the  bases,  instead  of  using  it  in  the  liquid  form. 
A  reesel  is  provided  of  adequate  capacity  for  the  quantity  of  acetate  required,  and  con- 
structed of  such  material  as  will  not  be  readily  destroyed  by  the  acid.  The  top  of  this 
vessel  is  closed  hermetically  by  a  cover  fastened  down  by  any  convenient  means,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  is  placed  either  a  minutely  perforated  false  bottom,  or  a  coiled 
tubs  of  several  convolutions,  minutely  perforated  to  admit  vapour  to  pass  through  freely. 
To  prevent  the  loss  of  acid,  there  is  aleo  placed,  at  different  degrees  of  elevation,  several 
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perforated  diaphragms,  similar  to  the  false  bottom  just  mentioned,  oo  each  of  which 
placed  a  layer  of  litharge,  after  which  the  cover  of  the  Teasel  is  to  be  accurately  close 
By  means  of  an  ordinary  distillatory  apparatus,  liquid  acetic  acid  (strong  or  weak,  pa: 
or  impure)  is  converted  into  vapour,  which  vapour  is  conducted  by  means  of  a  pipe  in 
•the  convoluted  perforated  pipe  before  mentioned,  or  between  the  real  bottom  of  U 
vessel  and  the  perforated  false  bottom ;  hence  the  vapour  passing  through  the  numero 
perforations  of  the  false  bottoms  and  diaphragms,  diffuses  itself  through  every  part  < 
the  vessel,  its  acid  entering  into  combination  with  the  base  employed,  and  forming  tl 
acetate  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  in  its  descent  meets  with  the  ascen 
ing  streams  of  vapour,  the  acid  of  which  renders  it  perfectly  neutral ;  meanwhile  tl 
more  aqueous  parts*  of  the  vapour  become  liberated,  and  maintaining  their  temperatu 
ascend,  and  in  their  passage  through  the  successive  layers  of  the  base  are  thereby  deprive 
of  their  remaining  acid.  The  vapour  thus  reduced  to  simple  steam  ia  allowed  to  escs] 
through  one  or  more  pipes  at  the  top  of  the  vessel ;  and  as  this  stream  still  maintaii 
a  boiling  temperature,  it  is  conducted  through  a  worm  to  evaporate  the  acetate,  or  ti 
mother-liquor,  by  its  heat  The  distillation  of  the  acid  is  continued  until  the  acetate 
the  vessel  is  arrived  at  the  proper  degree  of  concentration  for  crystallisation,  which 
easily  ascertained  by  examining  a  small  quantity  drawn  off  by  a  cock  at  the  bottom 
the  vessel,  by  which  cock  the  whole  contents  are  discharged  when  the  operation  is  cox 
pleted. 

As  the  operation  draws  to  its  close,  by  nearly  all  the  base  having  combined  with  tl 
acid,  the  vapour  issues  out  of  the  vessel,  charged  with  a  certain  portion  of  acid  ;  and 
order  that  no  loss  may  be  sustained  by  its  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  it  is  conducted  im 
another  vessel,  prepared  like  the  first  mentioned,  but  charged  super-abundantly  with  tl 
base,  to  take  up  every  particle  of  the  acid  issuing  out  of  the  first  vessel,  until  the  open 
tion  in  that  first  vessel  was  ended.  As  the  temperature  of  the  solution  of  the  acetate  a 
never  exceed  that  of  the  vapour,  the  crystalline  product  is  of  fine  quality. 

Part  VIIL — Manufacture  of  acetic  acid.  In  treating  of  the  manufacture  of  acet 
acid,  we  shall  not  enter  upon  any  other  processes,  than  those  of  the  decomposition  of  it 
acetates,  as  effected  either  by  beat  or  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Acetic  acid  obtained  by  decomposition  of  the  acetates  by  means  of  heat. — Aromatic  era 
gar.  We  have  already  mentioned,  whilst  speaking  of  the  produce  of  pyro-acetic  spin 
that  when  the  acetates  are  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  acetic  acid  is  produced.  The  fo 
lowing  is  another  extract  from  the  table  then  quoted,  showing  the  quantity  of  acetic  aci 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  metallic  acetates  * — 

Acetate  of  silver 107*309 

do.  copper  .....  84*868 

da  nickel 44*781 

da  iron 27*286 

da  lead 8*046 

da  sine  .....  2*268 

da  manganese  .....  1*286 

The  crystallised  acetate  of  copper  is  the  salt  most  usually  employed  for  this  purpow 
20  pounds  of  the  powdered  acetate  are  placed  in  an  earthen  retort  of  the  capacity  o 
about  two  gallons,  previously  luted  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire ;  the  elongate 
neck  of  the  retort  is  connected  with  a  tubulated  receiver,  and  this  with  a  second  an 
third,  the  last  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  Wetter's  safety  tube,  dipping  into  wste 
The  heat  must  at  first  be  carefully  applied,  then  gradually  increased,  and  the  operatio 
regulated  by  the  development  of  the  gaseous  products,  which  must  not  be  too  slow  o 
too  fast  The  receivers  must  be  kept  cool,  when  on  increasing  the  heat  it  is  fount 
that  no  vapours  are  driven  off,  the  fire  must  be  put  out,  and  the  apparatus  left  to  coo 
The  acid  thus  obtained  has  a  greenish  colour,  its  sp.  gr.  is  1*061.  From  20  lbs.  of  acetat 
of  copper  rather  more  than  9f  lbs.  of  rough  acid  are  obtained.  The  residuum  in  the  retor 
consists  of  6f  lbs.  of  copper  in  a  metallic  state,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal 
The  crude  acid  thus  obtained  is  next  placed  in  a  glass  retort  of  the  capacity  oi 
about  1}  gallons,  to  which  is  adapted  a  tubulated  receiver,  and  the  retort  is  heated  b; 
means  of  a  sand-bath.  The  first  portions  which  come  over  are  very  weak,  and  the  prodoc 
should  be  kept  separate  until  it  comes  over  of  a  density  of  1*072;  the  whole  of  tin 
remaining  product  is  now  collected  together,  and  the  distillation  continued  to  drynesi 
The  acid  obtained  shows  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*080  to  1*088.  The  weaker  products  are  redistilled 
and  the  stronger  portions  mixed  with  the  former.  The  9f  lbs.  of  crude  acid  furnish  ii 
this  way  6  lbs.  of  pure  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*086,  8  -pounds  at  sp,  gr.  1*042,  and  half  a  lb  of  sp 
gr.  1*028.  The  small  portion  of  acetone  which  comes  over  with  the  acid,  imparts  si 
agreeable  aroma  to  it,  and  the  addition  of  camphor  and  essential  oils  constitutes  th 
aromatic  vinegar  of  commerce. 
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Manufacture  of  acetie  acid,  by  the  decomposition  of  acetate  of  soda  by  sulphuric  acid* 
Any  given  quantity  of  crystallized  acetate  or  soda  is  placed  in  a  copper  still,  and  a  hollow 
place  hiving  been  made  in  the  mass  of  the  crystals,  a  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
equivalent  to  85  or  86  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  acetate  of  soda  employed,  is  the* 
poured  in  at  once;  the  crystals  forming  the  sides  of  the  heap  in  the  still  are  then 
posheordown  into  the  acid,  and  the  whole  stirred  with  a  lone  broad  wooden  spatula; 
the  head  is  then  pat  on  and  luted,  and  the  connection  made  with  the  refrigerator; 
5 early  4  cwt  of  acetic  add,  of  sp.  gr.  1-060,  may  thus  be  obtained  from  8  cwt.  of  acetate 
of  wot,  which  only  requires  to  be  passed  through  a  calico  filter  (of  the  form  described  in 
Moor  and  Redwoods  Practical  Pharmacy %  page  208,^.  211),  on  which  some  animal 
charcoal  has  been  placed,  to  fit  it  for  the  market  A  small  quantity  of  acetic  ether  is 
often  added  to  flavour  it. 

The  still  employed  should  be  of  stout  copper,  (the  solder  used  in  its  construction 
should  be  silver  solder),  having  its  lower  half  set  in  an  iron  vessel,  which  either  receives 
the  hjgh  pressure  steam  to  be  used  as  the  heating  medium,  or  contains  oil,  tallow,  or 
fusible  metal,  according  as  either  of  these  substances  may  be  preferred  for  nee.  In  the' 
farmer  case  a  cock  is  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  easing,  to  let  off  the  condensed 
etesn  from  time  to  time ;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  iron  jacket  is  placed  over  the  fire ; 
the  contents  of  the  still  receiving  sufficient  heat  from  the  heated  tallow,  oil,  or  metal 
with  which  the  copper  still  is  in  contact.  A  safety  tube  should  be  attached  to  permit 
the  rise  and  escape  of  the  heated  oil,  eVo,  should  the  temperature  be  raised  too  high. 

The  head  of  the  still  is  of  earthenware,  and  an  earthenware,  silver,  or  block  tin  worm! 
may  he  employed  to  condense  the  acid  vapour*  according  to  the  supply  of  water  which 
can  be  obtained  for  condensation ;  or  a  series  of  Wonlfs  stoneware  receivers,  of  about 
SO  geus.  each,  one  third  mil  of  water,  may  be  connected  with  the  head  of  the  still.  Tit 
this  litter  case,  at  the  close  of  an  operation,  the  acid  in  the  first  receiver  will  be  found 
to  be  stronger  thaws  the  second,  the  second  than  the  third,  Ac  ;  and  if  the  union  of  the 
ooateate  of  the  whole  series  will  not  furnish  an  add  of  the  strength  required,  the  stronger 
portions  may  be  drawn  off  from  the  first  and  second  receivers,  and  toe  weaker  portions 
a  the  third  and  fourth  receivers  may  be  placed  in  the  first  and  second  for  the  next 
operation,  A  silver  arm  to  connect  the  head  with  the  earthenware  worm  is  some* 
unss  need,  a  regular  supply-  of  cold  water  being  kept  dripping  on  the  metallic  arm. 
The  residuum  left  in  the  still  alter  the  distillation  of  the  acid;  is  sulphate  of  soda,- 
vbieh  should  be  in  the  state  of  an  almost  dry  crystalline  powder  when  the  process' 
has  been  well  conducted:  this  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  filtered, 
evaporated,  and  crystallised ;  or  it  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  acetate  of  soda* 

Manufacture  of  glacial  acetic  add.— -Acetic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  a  glacial  state  by 
ring  a  dry  acetate  of  soda  from  which  the  water  of  crystallization  has  been  expelled  by 
aeat:  to  this  is  added  about  its  own  weight  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  sp.  gr.  1*85.  l*hs 
first  |  of  the  product  should  be  collected  separately,  the  last  |  will  crystallise. 

Manufacture  of  acetic  acid  by  the  decomposition  of  acetate  of  lime  by  means  of  sulphuric 
**i — Laige  quantities)  of  this  acid  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  acetate  of  lead 
•nd  other  commercial  acetates,  white  lead,  and  emerald  green ;  also  in  the  preparation 
of  the  inferior  class  of  pickles,  Ac.  Ac.  Much  of  the  rough  acid  is  sent  from  Wales  to 
tadon,  and  purified  by  re-distillation.    This  rough  acid  is  obtained  in  Wales  and  other 


«re  -*»  thelo.er**  of*,  cfc  -Ti,  otW  ^  of  the  cylinder  ieecr^ 
on  so  as  to  be  readily  removed  at  any  time  when  the  cylinder  is  to  be  cleaned  or 
repaired.  Tina  end  is  to  be  divided  into  2  parts,  one  of  which,  occupying  a  specei 
of  about  f  of  the  whole,  is  fixed  on  the  upper  part,  the  other  T  »  occupied  by  a  moveable 
door,  closing  an  aperture  through  which  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  may  be  removed ; 
through  tins  upper  part  one  end  of  the  iron  rod  above  mentioned  passes,  and  is  attached 
to  an  handle,  by  means  of  which  a  rotary  motion  is  communicated  to  the  rod  and  its 
sppcndagss,  and  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  are  kept  in  continual  agitation.  This  vessel 
m  termed  an  agitator.  It  is  placed  in  a  horiaontal  position  on  a  mass  of  brickwork  of 
imsonry;  at  its  upper  part  is  an  opening,  through  which  the  acetate  of  lime,  sulphuric 
sold  and  water,  are  passed :  motion  is  pven  by  steam  or  manual  power.  When  the  mixture 
hi  complete,  the  door  is  opened,  and  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  discharged  into  a  tub  or 
other  vessel  placed  underneath  the  front  of  the  cylinder.  The  pulpy  mass  is  next  trans- 
ferred to  shallow  iron  trays  8  fret  wide,  and  from  2  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  2  inches 
deep.  Then*  are  placed  in  cast-iron  cylinders  about  6  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide,  and' 
•sen  layer  of  trays  is  separated,  the  one  from  the  other,  by  means  of  iron  rods  placed 
between  them ;  the  cylinders  are  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  and  the  acetic 
add  passes  off  in  the  form  of  vapour,  which  Is  condensed  by  passing  it  through  leaden 
verms  immersed  in  cold  water. 

84 
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Tins  impure  acid,  which  is  contaminated  with  sulphurous  acid  and  free  sulpb 
produced  by  the  reactiou  of  the  tarry  matter  of  the  acetate  of  lime  or  the  excess  of  t 
sulphuric  acid,  is  then  run  into  leaden  vessels,  placed  in  an  iron  cylinder  and  aubmitt 
to  distillation.  The  liquid  product  is  condensed  by  passing  it  through  an  eartheows 
worm.  The  acid  in  this  state  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  of  lead, 
cwt.  of  brown  acetate  of  lime,  with  76  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  of  ep.  gr.  1*740,  a 
10  galls,  of  water,  produce  about  1550  lbs.  of  rough  acid  of  ep.  gr.  1*070.  Sometin 
a  larger  quantity  of  water  is  employed.  On  a  small  scale  the  following  results  w< 
obtained : — 

Acetate  of  lime.        Sulphuric  acid.        Water.        Acetic  acid.        Sp.  gr. 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

12  Grey       -  9        -        -        16  produced  23$  1*056. 

12   da  -  9        -        -        10       do.      17  1*078. 

12  Brown      -  9        -        -        15       da       18  1*050. 

On  the  large  scale,  1T  ton  of  rough  acetic  acid,  of  sp.  fl-r.  1*060  should  be  obtain 
from  one  ton  of  good  acetate  of  lime,  and  f  of  a  ton  of  sulphuric  acid.  Acetate  of  lii 
may  be  so  prepared,  and  the  decomposition  and  rectifying  processes  so  carried  on,  tii 
the  acid  obtained  is  not  readily  distinguishable  from  that  obtained  from  acetate  of  soc 

At  some  works  copper  stills,  set  oyer  the  naked  fire,  are  employed,  and  the  acid  is  i 
distilled  in  copper  stills,  set  in  a  sand-heat  Iron  stills  of  various  sizes,  with  a  flat  cowi 
formed  of  magneaian  limestone,  or  of  a  rough  burnt  clay*  or  of  metallic  tin,  are  also  use 
Large  stills  are  not  desirable,  because  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  decompositi 
of  the  acetic  acid  is  readily  effected  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  which  a  -portion  < 
the  mass  in  contact  with  the  bottom  undergoes,  whilst  all  the  acid  contained  in  it  is  beh 
driven  off  The  distillation  should  be  begun  with  a  gentle  fire,  and  should  be  carried  < 
without  much  increasing  the  beat 

PYROLIGNOUS  or  PYROXYLIO  SPIRIT,  improperly  called  naphtha.  This 
employed,  as  well  as  pyroacetic  ether,  to  dissolve  the  sandarach,  shellac,  and  otb 
resinous  substances,  which,  under  the  name  of  gums,  are  used  for  stiffening  the  bodies  < 
hats.  I  have  already  described,  in  the  article  Pyroligwous  Acid,  bow  this  spirit 
obtained.  Beraelins  has  found  that  the  crude  spirit  may  be  best  purified  by  agitating 
with  a  fat  oil,  in  order  to  abstract  the  empyreumatic  oil ;  then  to  decant  the  spirit  did 
it  first  with  fresh  calcined  charcoal,  and  next  with  chloride  of  calcium.  The  pyrolignoi 
spirit  thus  purified,  is  colourless,  and  limpid  like  alcohol ;  has  an  ethereoos  smell,  som 
what  resembling  that  of  ants.  Its  taste  is  hot  And  analogous  to  that  of  oil  of  peppermir 
Its  specific  gravity,  by  my  experiments,  is  0*824.  It  readily  takes  fire,  and  barns  wii 
a  blue  flame  without  smoke.  It  combines  with  water  in  any  proportion ;  a  proper! 
which  distinguishes  it  from  pyroacetic  ether  and  spirit 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  real  chemical  nature  of  pyroxylic  spirit  There  is  i 
ultimate  analysis  of  it  that  can  be  depended  upon.  The  properties  of  the  spirit  examine 
by  MM.  Marcet  and  Macaire  differ  from  those  of  our  spirit  in  refusing  to  combine  wii 
water,  like  alcohoL  The  article  on  sale  in  this  country  readily  unites  with  water,  aod  i 
all  proportions  with  alcohol. 

Tut  for  distinguishing  acetone  from  pyrolignou*  acid.  As  there  are  several  fluids  I 
be  met  under  the  name  of  naphtha,  considerable  doubt  existed  as  to  which  of  them  shod 
be  used  as  "  medical  naphtha"  by  the  compounder.  The  only  tests  relied  upom  I  belief 
for  a  long  time,  were  miscibility  of  the  naphtha  with  water  without  becoming  milky,  so 
its  not  being  blackened  by  a  drop  or  two  of  concentrated  sulphuric  or  of  nitric  acid.  An 
"  wood  naphtha"  met  with  in  commerce,  When  repeatedly  rectified  over  quick  lime,  wi 
be  found  to  stand  these  tests ;  and  hence,  when  so  rectified,  was  considered  to  be  tl 
proper  naphtha  to  be  used  in  medicine. 

A  question  subsequently  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  the  dependence  to  be  placed  upo 
these  tests,  and  it  was  asked,  Is  it  pyroacetic  or  pyroxylic  spirit  that  should  be  used 
and  how  are  we  to  distinguish  readily  between  the  two!  Accordingly  we  find  this  subjet 
fully  discussed  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  so  far  back  as  the  year  1848,  (voL  iil  p  SS 

In  this  article  upon  naphtha,  it  is  stated  that  pyroacetic  spirit,  or  acetone,  "  is  the  kin 
of  naphtha  which  Dr.  Hastings  uses;"  and  a  mode  of  distinguishing  this  fluid  free 
pyroxylic  spirit  or  ordinary  wood  naphtha,  is  pointed  out,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Ure.  1 
is  the  way  in  which  nitric  acid  acts  upon  these  two  different  substances.  This  test  ms 
be  depended  upon ;  but  is  almost  dangerous,  as  nitric  acid  of  spec  grav.  1*46  acts  wit! 
explosive  violence  upon  acetone. 

Chloride  of  calcium  affords  us  a  much  more  ready  and  certain  mode  of  distinguishia; 
acetone  from  wood-spirit  naphtha,  the  former  haying  no  action  upon  it,  while  the  latte 
dissolves  and  combines  with  it  It  will  be  found  that  a  drop  or  two  of  a  saturated  sole 
tion  of  chloride  of  calcium,  added  to  pyroacetic  spirit  in  a  test  tube,  is  immiscible  wit! 
it,  and  separates  after  agitation,  whilst  such  a  solution  is  instantly  dissolved  by  th 
pyroxylic  spirit — Maurice  Scanlan. 
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e  ascertained  beforehand,  that  the  "  naphtha"  under  examination  doea  not 
two  fluids,  or  become  milky  on  the  addition  of  water. 
;  Mr.  Scanlan's  test,  it  was  found  that  those  specimens  which  had  been  moat 
5  medicinal  agents  were  pyroxylic  spirit. 

'ER,  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  for  measuring  high  degrees  of  heat 
ige  of  the  mercurial  thermometer.  Wedgewood's  is  the  one  commonly 
writers  upon  porcelain  and  metallurgy ;  but  a  better  one  might  be  easily 

>RT78,  is  the  generic  name  of  any  chemical  preparation,  generally  a  powder, 

s  spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

HNY,  8ee  Fiax-woxxs. 

UNY  FIRES ;  Blue,  Green,  and  Red 

Blue  jRre.— Nitre         ....  Sparta 

Sulphur  -  -  .  2     " 

Metallic  antimony  -  -  1    "    Mix. 

(?re*n.— Nitrate  of  barytee  62  \  parte 

Sulphur  -  -  .  10|    u 

Chlorate  of  potash  -  28£    M 

Charcoal  and  sulpburet  of  arsenic  of  each   1*    **    Mix. 

Red  Fire. — Dried  nitrate  of  strontia  -  -  72  ] 

Sulphur  20 

Gunpowder           -  -  -  .  6    " 

Coal  dust               -  •  -  •  2    M    Mix. 

ag  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  mixtures  for  coloured  fires  were  found 
lethumous  papers  of  the  late  Professor  Marchand.  The  materials  are 
oe  powder  separately,  and  then  mixed  with  the  hand. 

,  chlorate  of  potash 
sulphur 
carbonate  of  strontia 


61  p.  c,  chlorate  of  potash 
16         sulphur  , 
28         chalk 

p.  c  chlorate  of  potash 
sulphur 
chloride  of  calcium   — 

62  p.  e.  chlorate  of  potash 
14         sulphur 

84        chalk 

lc.  chlorate  of  potash 
sulphur 
dry  soda 

l  c  nitre 
sulphur 

gunpowder 

>.c  nitre 
sulphur 

charcoal 

-61  p.  c.  chlorate  of  potash 
16        sulphur 
28        strongly  calcined  alum 

-60  p.  a  chlorate  of  potash 
16         sulphur 
12        car  Donate  of  copper 
12 


Dark  Violet— 60  p.  c.  chlorate  of  potash 
16         sulphur 
12         carbonate  of  do. 
12         aium 

Pale  Violet— 64  p.  c  chlorate  of  potash 
14         sulphur 
1 6         carbonate  of  potash 
16         alum 

Green.-— 78  p.  c  chlorate  of  potash 

17  sulphur 

10         boracie  arid 

IAghl  Green.— 60  p.  c  chlorate  of  potash 
16         sulphur 
24         carbonate  of  baryta 

For  Theatrical  Illumination. 

White.— 64  p.  c  nitre 

21  sulphur 

16     ,   gunpowder 

-    ort  76  p.  c.  nitre 

22  sulphur 
2         charcoal 

J&c£— 66  p.  c.  nitrate  of  strontian 
24         sulphur 
20.,'   chlorate  of  potash 

Green. — 60  p.  e.  nitrate  of  baryta 
22         sulphur 

18  chlorate  of  potash 

PtuJfe.— 20  p.  e.  Bttlphur 
82         nitre 

27        chlorate  of  potash 
20         chalk 
1-       jchereoal 
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Blue.    27  p.  c  nitre 

28         chlorate  of  potash 
16  sulphur 

15  sulphate  of  potash 

1 6  ammonia-sulphate  of  copper. 

The  dark  blue  is  rendered  still  darker  by  the  addition  of  some  sulphate  of  potash,  an 
ammonia-nulphate  of  copper. 

PYROXILINE,  is  a  name  which  I  hare  ventured  to  give  to  a  substance  detectc 
in  pyroxilic  spirit,  by  Mr.  Scanian,  while  residing  in  Dublin,  and  therefore  called  by  hii 
E&anin.    I  am  indebted  to  that  ingenious  chemist  for  the  following  facts. 

If  potash  water  be  added  to  raw  Wood-spirit  (pgroligncus),  as  long  as  it  throws  dow 
anything,  a  precipitate  is  produced,  which  is  pyroxiline,  mixed  with  tarry  matter.  Th 
precipitate  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter  cloth,  and  submitted  to  strong  pressure  betwee 
folds  of  blotting  paper ;  it  is  next  to  be  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  spec.  gray.  0*840,  i 
order  to  free  it  from  any  adhering  tarry  matter ;  when  the  pyroxiline  is  left  nearly  pan 
If  it  be  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  or  hot  oil  of  terpentine,  it  crystallizes  regularly  o 
cooling,  in  right  square  prisms,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  that  look  opaque  to  the  nake 
eye,  but  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  have  the  transparency  and  colour  o 
ferroprussiate  of  potash.  Its  turpentine  solution,  affords  crystals  of  a  splendid  orange-re 
colour,  having  the  appearance  of  minute  plates,  whose  form  is  not  discernible  by  th 
naked  eve,  but  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  they  are  seen  to  be  thin  right  rectsi 
gular  prisms.  TTie  orange-red  colour  is  only  the  effect  of  aggregation ;  for  when  groan 
to  powder,  these  crystals  become  yellow ;  and  under  the  microscope,  the  difference  h 
colour  between  the  two  is  very  slight  Its  smelting  point  is  318°  F.  It  sublimes  at  800 
in  free  air ;  heated  in  a  close  tube  in  a  bath  of  mercury,  it  emits  vapour  at  400° ;  it  the 
begins  to  decompose  and  is  totally  decomposed  at  500*.  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  « 
producing  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  which  passes  into  crimson,  as  the  acid  attracts  wat« 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  it  totally  disappears  on  plentiful  dilution  with  water,  lesvio] 
carbon  of  a  dirty  brown  colour.  Its  alcoholic  or  turpentine  solution  imparts  a  permaoeo 
yellow  dye  to  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

Pyroxiline  consists,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Drs.  Apjohn  and  Gregory,  o£  cm 
bon,  75*275;  hydrogen,  6*609;  oxygen,  1 9'1 16,  in  100  parta 


Q. 


QUARTATION,  is  the  alloying  of  one  part  of  gold  that  is  to  be  refined,  along  wit! 
three  parts  of  silver,  so  that  the  gold  shall  constitute  one  quarter  of  the  whole,  am 
thereby  have  its  particles  too  far  separated  to  be  able  to  protect  the  other  metals  original!; 
associated  with  it,  such  as  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  palladium,  e\a,  from  the  action  of  th 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  employed  in  the  subsequent  parting  process.    See  Ramnve. 

QUARTZ,  has  been  described  in  the  article  Lapidary. 

QUASSIA,  is  the  wood  of  the  root  of  the  Quassia  eseeUa,  a  tree  which  grows  n 
Surinam,  the  East  Indies,  Ac  It  affords  to  water  an  intensely  bitter  decoction  which  i 
occasionally  used  in  medicine,  and  was  formerly  substituted  by  some  brewer*  for  bop 
but  is  now  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  It  affords  a  safe  and  efficacious  fly-water 
or  poison  for  flies, 

QUEEN'S  WARR    SeePomaT. 

QUEEN'S  YELLOW,  is  an  ancient  name  of  Turbith  Mineral,  or  yellow  subsulphate  oi 
mercury. 

QUERCITRON,  is  the  bark  of  the  Quercus  nigra,  or  yellow  oak,  a  tree  which  grow, 
in  North  America.  The  colouring  principle  of  this  yellow  dye-stuff  has  been  call* 
Quercitrin,  by  its  discoverer  Chevreul  It  forms  small  pale  yellow  spangles,  like  tho* 
of  Aurum  musivutn,  has  a  mint  acid  reaction,  is  pretty  soluble  in  alcohol,  hardly  in  etbex 
and  little  in  water.  Solution  of  alum  developes  from  it,  by  degrees,  a  beautiful  yelloi 
dye.    See  OAUoe-raamxo.  and  Ysllow  Dr. 

QUICKLIME ;  see  Lock.  T 

QUICKSILVER ;  see  Mamcumr. 

On  the  Detection  of  Mercury  in  Cases  of  Poisoning.  By  MM.  Banger  and  Flandin.- 
to*  only  progress  of  reeent  date  in  the  toxicologies)  erody  of  mercury,  is  the  dis 
covery  ana  use  of  Smithson's  battery.  The  elements  of  this  little  apparatus  consid 
of  a  plate  of  tin  lined  with  a  plate  of  gold  in  a  spiral  farm.  Hie  tin  constitutes  tin 
electro-negative,  and  the  gold  the  electro-positive  element  When  immersed  in  a  solutioi 
containing  mercury,  Una.  pile  separates  the  metallic  element,  which  combines  witl 
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the  Mid,  and  imparts  a  white  colour  to  it ;  at  the  conclusion  the  metal  is  volatilised  m  a 
asaD  tube,  to  obtain  it  in  the  state  of  the  characteristic  fluid  globule. 

After  a  comparative  examination  of  the  reactions  for  discovering  mercury  in  its  solu- 
tions, we  are  satisfied  that  the  galvanic  or  fralvanoplastic  action  is  the  most  sensitive. 
We  have  been  able  to  detect  by  means  of  this  test  the  mercury  in  a  solution  containing 

It  is  not  the  galvanic  apparatus  which  Smithson  invented  that  we  employed  in  our 
researches ;  we  only  preserved  its  principle.  For  toxicoloeical  researches,  this  ingenious 
instrument  would  have  been  subject  to  inconveniences,  which  we  wished  to  avoid :  we  subr 
stitsted  for  the  apparatus  of  the  English  chemist  one  in  which  the  vessel  containing  the 
SBspscted  liquid  was  inverted  in  a  kind  of  funnel  terminating  in  a  tube  drawn  out  to  a 
bore  which  was  almost  capillary,  so  that  the  liquid  might  flow  out  of  it  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  drop  in  6  seconds ;  it  was  caught  in  a  capsule.  The  flow  could  be  regulated 
by  varying  the  inclination  of  the  apparatus.  The  electro-positive  pole  was  placed 
in  the  capillary  tube,  the  negative  in  the  wide  part  of  the  funnel ;  they  were  placed 
early  in  contact,  and  both,  or  at  least  those  parts  which  touch  the  liquid,  should  be 
made  of  pure  gold.  When  the  pile  (Bnnsen's),  which  consists  of  a  single  pair  of  plates, 
it  in  action,  evolution  of  gas  takes  place  at  both  poles,  and  the  mercury  contained  in  the 
solution  is  deposited  upon  the  electro-positive  pole,  which  it  whitens.  To  be  certain 
that  this  effect  is  produced  by  mercury,  the  metal  need  only  be  volatilised  in  a  reduction- 
tabs, 

Being  certain  of  detecting  the  slightest  trace  of  mercury  with  this  apparatus,  we  still 
had  to  and  a  suitable  process  for  separating  the  mercury  from  the  organic  matters,  and 
to  isolate  it  from  them  as  far  as  possible  without  loss.  The  Academy  approved  of  the 
pnwass»of  carbonisation  by  sulphuric  acid  proposed  by  us,  and  this  process  is  now  gene- 
rally practised  in  cases  of  medico-legal  inquiry.  We  tested  its  application  to  the  detec- 
tion of  mercury,  and  succeeded  in  this  without  having  recourse  to  distillation,  as  we  at  first 
feared  we  should  be  obliged  to  do.  After  numerous  trials  we  adopted  the  following 
proems :— At  a  temperature  of  about  212°  we  liquefy  the  animal  matters  by  one-third 
or  half  of  their  weight  of  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  ordinary  manner.  This 
lityieftttion  being  completed,  winch  requires  only  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  at  the  most 
two  hours,  the  capsule  is  taken  from  the  fire  and  left  to  cool  to  a  certain  extent  Then, 
after  having  placed  the  vessel  underneath  a  chimney  with  a  good  draught,  to  protect  the 
operator  against  the  disengagement  of  vapours,  we  throw  into  the  black  carbonised  liquid 
aUorated  chloride  of  lime  in  separate  pieces,  stirring  the  mixture  at  the  same  time  with 
a  skai  rod.  By  degrees,  as  the  matter  thickens,  and  becomes  white,  distilled  water  to 
toned,  which  flavours  the  action  of  the  chlorine,  and  this  is  continued  until  the  liquid  to 
be  separated  by  nitration  appears  almost  colourless.  The  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  must 
always  be  very  nearly  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  required  for  the  perfect 
hqoe&ction  of  the  animal  matters.  For  8  ounces  of  silver,  on  account  of  the  bile  and 
bus  which  the  liver  contains,  sometimes  1}  ounces  of  sulphuric  add  and  1T  ounces  of 
©Monde  of  lime  are  necessary',  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  requisite  to  exceed  this  proportion. 
The  substance,  which  is  whitened  and  rendered  of  a  chalky  aspect,  is  well-moistened 
whilst  cold  with  absolute  alcohol,  then  diluted  with  distilled  water  and  filtered,  and  the 
precipitate  washed  repeatedly.  The  liquid,  if  too  abundant,  to  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, alter  which  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  current,  in  the  apparatus 
described.  It  was  proved  by  experiment  that  the  voKaio  current  favoured  the  precipita- 
hon  of  the  mercury  on  the  gold  wire,  and  that  m  all  cases  it  at  least  possessed  the 
advantage  of  accelerating  an  operation,  which  without  the  concurrence  of  this  action 
would  perhaps  require  much  time  to  accomplish. 

The  metal  being  obtained  on  the  electro-positive  conductor  of  the  pile,  it  is  necessary 
to  wash  the  gold  wire  in  boiling  either  or  alcohol  to  remove  all  fatty  matter,  and  to  dry 
it  befcre  introducing  it  into  the  reducing  tube.  This  should  be  perfectly  free  from 
moisture,  which  might  stain  the  globule  of  mercury,  which  is  sometimes  extremely  small, 
t  be  made  perceptible  to  the  eye. 


The  efficacy  and  sensitiveness  of  this  process  has  been  ascertained  by  numerous  ex* 
pertinents.  We  have  required  8  ounces  only  of  the  liver  of  sn  animal  poisoned  with 
corrosive  sublimate  to  obtain  an  appreciable  quantity  of  mercury  from  it.  In  future 
therefore  it  will  not  be  more  difficult  to  detect  corrosive  sublimste  than  arsenioue  acid, 
or  any  other  metallic  compound. — Oomptn  Rendu*,  March  81,  p.  961,  1846. 

QUILL,    8ee  Fkstbxss. 

QTJINIDINE. — Put  100  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  m  a  Florence  flask  with 
5  ounces  of  distilled  water ;  heat  this  to  brisk  ebullition ;  the  sulphate  of  quinine  ought  not 
to  be  entirely  dissolved ;  add  1  ounces  more  water,  and  again  heat  H  to  ebullition ;  which 
ought  to  make  a  perfectly  clear  solution.  If  this  be  allowed  to  cool  for  six  hours,  and 
the  crystals  carefully  dried  in  the  open  air  on  blotting  paper,  they  will  be  found  to 
weigh  about  90  gr. ;  the  mother-liquor  may  be  evaporated  and  tested  with  ether,  when 
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any  cinchonioe  (or  0  quinine)  will  be  easily  detected.  On  examining  sulphate  of 
quinine  of  commerce  from  several  leading  manufacturers,  I  hare  found  all  of  them  give, 
within  a  grain  or  two,  the  same  result*  and,  in  each,  indications  of  0  quinine,  thoogt 
to  an'  unimportant  extent 

The  above  quantity  of  water  (7  ounces)  readily  dissolves  800  grs.  of  sulphate  of 
0  quinine ;  and  if  100  gra,  of  this  salt  are  dissolved  in  7  ounces  of  water,  the  crystals  dried 
as  above  weigh  only  64  gra,  thus  leaving  46  grs.  in  solution,  instead  of  about  10  gr<— 
Mr.  R.  Howard. 

QUININA.  This  medicine  is  now  prepared  in  such  quantities  as  to  constitute  s 
chemical  manufacture.  Quinina  and  cinchonina  are  two  vegetable  alkalis,  which  eat 
in  Peruvian  bark  or  cinchona ;  the  pale  or  grey  bark  contains  most  cinchonina,  sod 
the  yellow  bark  most  quinina.  The  methods  of  extracting  these  bases  are  very  various. 
In  general,  water  does  not  take  them  out  completely,  because  it  transforms  the  neutral 
salts  in  the  barks  into  more  soluble  acidulous  salts*  and  into  less  soluble  sub-salt*.  To 
exhaust  the  bark  completely,  one  or  other  of  the  following  solvents  is  employed : — 

1.  Alcohol  An  extract  by  this  menstruum  is  to  be  treated  with  very  dilate 
warm  muriatic  acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  every  thing  thus  soluble ;  the  acid  liquor  ii  to 
be  saturated  with  magnesia,  by  boiling  it  with  an  excess  of  this  earth ;  the  precipitate 
is  to  be  dried,  filtered^  and  then  exhausted  by  boiling-hot  alcohoL 

2.  Dilute  acid*.  Boil  the  bark,  coarsely  pounded,  with  eight  times  its  weight  of 
water  containing  6  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  bark  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  treat- 
ment is  to  be  repeated  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  dilute  acid.  The  whole  liquors  mat 
be  filtered,  the  residuum  strained,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  quicklime,  equal  to  oaf 
fourth  of  the  bark  employed.  This  mixture,  after  having  been  well  stirred,  is  to  be 
strained,  whenever  it  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction,  that  is,  tinges  reddened  litmus  paper 
blue,  or  turmeric  brown.  The  calcareous  mass  is  to  be  now  washed  with  a  little 
water,  and  dried,  and  then  boiled  thrice  with  spirit  of  wine  of  sp.  grav.  0-836.  Hat 
solution  being  filtered,  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  distilled.  The  bsssi 
cinchonina  and  quinina  remain  under  the  form  of  a  brown  viscid  mass,  and  must  be 
purified  by  subsequent  crystallisation,  after  being  converted  into  sulphates. 

8.  An  alkali,  and  then  an  acid. — The  object  of  this  process  is,  to  retain  the 
vegetable  alkalis  in  the  bark,  while  with  the  alkaline  water  we  dissolve  out  the  acid* 
the  colouring  matters,  the  extractive,  the  gum,  <fca  Boil  for  an  hour  one  pound  of 
the  bark  with  six  pounds  of  water,  adding  by  degrees  a  little  solution  of  potash,  eo 
that  the  liquor  may  have  still  an  alkaline  taste  when  the  boiling  is  over.  Allow  it  to  cool 
filter,  wash  the  residuum  with  a  little  water,  and  squeeae  it.  Diffuse  it  next  in  tepid 
water,  to  which  add  by  degrees  a  liCtle  muriatic  add,  till  after  a  prolonged  digestion 
the  mixture  shall  perceptibly  redden  litmus  paper.  Filter  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  vise 
magnesia.  The  precipitate  being  washed  and  dried,  is  to  be  treated  with  hot  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  quinina  and  cmchonina. 

Obtained  by  any  of  the  above  methods,  the  quinina  and  cinchonina  are  more  or  test 
coloured,  and  may  be  blanched  by  dissolving  them  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  tresliag 
the  solution  with  animal  charcoal. 

There  are  several  methods  of  separating  these  two  vegetable  alkalis. 

1.  When  their  solution  in  spirit  of  wine  is  evaporated  by  heat  to  a  certain  point*  the 
greater  part  of  the  cinchonina  crystallises  on  cooling  while  the  quinina  ransiiis  dissolved 

2.  Digestion  in  ether  dissolves  the  quinina,  and  leaves  the  cinchonina. 

8.  We  may  supersaturate  slightly  the  two  bases  with  sulphuric  acid.  Now  at  the 
supersulpbate  of  quinina  is  sparingly  soluble,  the  liquor  need  only  to  be  evaporated  to  a 
proper  point  to  crystallise  out  that  salt,  while  the  superaulphate  of  cmchonina  continues 
m  solution  with  very  little  of  the  other  salt.  Even  this  may  be  separated  by  pre- 
cipitating the  bases,  and  treating  them,  as  above  prescribed,  with  alcohol  or  ether. 

One  pound  of  bark  rarely  yields  more  than  8  drams  of  the  bases.  One  pound  of 
red  bark  afforded,  to  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  74  grains  of  cinchonina,  and  107  grains  of 
quinina. 

Quinina  is  composed  of  76-76  carbon,  762  hydrogen,  8*11  aaote,  and  8*61  oxygen. 

The  salts  of  quinina  are  distinguished  by  their  strong  taste  of  Peruvian  bark,  sod  it 
crystallized,  by  their  pearly  lustre.  Most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water,  and  some  else 
in  ether  and  alcohol.  The  soluble  salts  are  precipitated  by  the  oxalic,  gallic,  and  tartaric 
acids,  and  by  the  salts  of  these  acids.    Infusion  of  nutgalls  also  precipitates  them. 

The  sulphate  of  quinina  is  the  only  object  of  manufacturing  operations.  Upon  the 
brownish  viscid  mass  obtained  in  any  of  the  above  processes  for  obtaining  ojunios,  poor 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  saturation.  The  eototwn 
must  be  then  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  evaporated,  allowed  to  cool,  when  it 
deposits  crystals.  1000  parts  of  bark  afford,  upon  an  average,  12  parts  of  sulphate. 
The  sulphate  of  cinchonina,  which  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  remains  dissolved  m  the 
mother  waters. 
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1  sulphate  of  quinina  occurs  in  small  transparent  right  prismatic  needles 
os  eTaporation  of  their  solution,  larger  crystals  may  be  procured.  They 
ler  cent  of  water ;  and,  therefore,  melt  when  exposed  to  neat.  They  dis- 
urts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  are  much  more  soluble  in  hot  spirit 
ewhat  dilute,  than  in  cold ;  and  are  nearly  insoluble  in  anhydrous  alcohoL 
•11  dried,  they  possess  the  property  of  becoming  luminous  when  heated  a  little 
tiling  point  of  water,  especially  when  they  are  rubbed.  The  sulphate  is, 
charged  with   vitreous   electricity.    This   is   the   sub-sulphate    of   some 

sub-sulphate,  but  it  is  applied  to  no  use.  The  effloresced  sulphate,  called 
nlphate,  is  preferred  for  medical  practice.  The  extensive  sale  and  high 
hate  of  quinina,  have  given  rise  to  many  modes  of  adulteration.  It  bias 
srtth  boracic  acid,  margaric  acid,  sugar,  sugar  of  manna,  gypsum.  Ac  By 
i  little  of  the  salt  upon  a  slip  of  platina,  the  boracic  acid  and  gvpsum  re- 
ihe  quinine  is  dissipated ;  sugar  and  margaric  acid  exhale  their  peculiar 
melf;  or  <they  may  be  dissolved  out  by  a  few  drops  of  water.  Cincho- 
detected  by  adding  ammonia  to  'the  solution,  and  treating  the  precipitate 
rhich  leaves  that  vegeto-alkali. 

if  Quinine  tested.  — A  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  being  mixed  with 
er,  and  then  with  caustic  ammonia,  produces  a  beautiful  emerald-green 
\n  excess  of  concentrated  solution  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be 
d  of  ammonia,  a  dark-red  colour  is  instantly  produced,  which  after  some 
into  green,  especially  when  exposed  to  light  This  reaction  is  charac- 
inine.  If  caustic  potash  is  UBed  instead  of  the  ammonia,  the  solution  ac- 
hur-yellow  colour.  These  reactions  do  not  take  place  with  cinchonine. 
rum  of  the  quantity  of  water.  — 2*5  grammes  of  sulphate  taken  from  a  bottle 
of  which  were  thoroughly  mixed,  were  dried  in  a  closet  heated  by  boiling 
loss  was  089  gr.,  answering  to  15*6  per  cent  of  water,  or  to  7  equiva- 
half.  This  quantity  of  water  is  that  which  is  usually  found  in  the  half 
ilphate  of  commerce. 

ate  does  not  redden  on  the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  does 
tlicine. 

centrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  it  assumes  a  very  pale  greenish  yellow 
l  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  phlo- 
t  as  it  does  not  undergo  the  least  coloration  when  exposed  under  a  receiver 
r  of  liquid  ammonia,  it  is  evident  that  that  substance  is  not  present, 
ate  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  spirit,  containing  90  per  cent  of  alcohol; 
es  completely  and  very  rapidly  on  the  application  of  moderate  heat.  This  expe- 
i  that  it  contains  neither  gum,fecula,  sulphate  of  lime,  sugar  of  milk,  nor  even 

ate  is  completely  soluble  with  heat  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid ; 
contains  neither  fatty  acid  nor  sub-resin. 

laryta,  —In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  sulphate  of  quinine  contains  sugar, 
marine,  mannite,  Ac  and  to  affect  the  separation  of  one  from  the  other  of  these 
lie  addition  of  baryta  water  to  the  dissolved  sulphate  has  been  recommended ; 
•  we  operate  thus,  or  triturate  the  pulverized  sulphate  with  an  excess  of 
r  during  some  length  of  time,  we  can  only  succeed  in  producing  a  sub-sul- 
nine,  sensibly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  partaMng,  in  common  with  quinine 
property  of  becoming  insoluble  on  the  application  of  heat.  To  detect  the 
ulphate  of  cinchonine  2*6  grammes  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  taken  from  a  per- 
of  the  sulphate  contained  in  a  bottle  of  30  grammes,  were  introduced  into  a 
15  grammes  of  liquid  ammonia  After  bavin?  thoroughly  agitated  the 
was  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the  entire  de- 
of  the  sulphate.  It  was  then  heated  in  a  water  bath,  so  as  to  almost 
tilize  the  excess  of  ammonia ;  then  left  to  cool,  and  30  grammes  of  pure  ether 
agitation,  the  quinine  rapidly  and  entirely  dissolved,  so  that  two  superposed 
liquids  were  in  the  bottle,  —namely ,  the  water  containing  the  sulphate  of 
d  the  ether  containing  the  quinine.  This  experiment,  which  is  very  accurate, 
b  that  the  sulphate  of  quinine  submitted  to  our  examination  did  not  contain 
cinchonine. 

ion  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine.— The  high  price  of  the  genuine  Bolivian 
alitaya,  through  the  monopoly  of  its  export,  has  given  occasion  to  imports 
listricts  of  Cinchonas,  the  quality  of  which  widely  differs  from  that  of  the 
lasmuch  as  they  contain  principally  quinidine.  The  lower  prices  of  these 
rdlesa  of  their  different  constituents,  have  brought  them  quickly  into  use  in 
factories  of  quinine,  whereby  a  large  quantity  of  quinine  containing  quini- 
;  into  the  market,  causing  an  undue  depreciation  in  the  price  of  quinine. 
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The  existence  of  this  third  cinchona-alkaloid  u  now  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  1 
timate  analysis,  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  salts,  and  by  important  distinctive  teats ;  a 
there  can  be  no  further  question  that  quinidine  must,  equally  with  ctnchonine, 
distinguished  from  quinine.  The  external  characters  of  sulphate  of  quinidine  dil 
from  those  of  sulphate  of  quinine :  it  has  a  greater  specific  gravity,  and  lees  floccoli 
crystallisation.  In  dry  warm  air  it  parts  with  its  water  of  crystallisation  witht 
deliquescing  or  losing  its  crystallized  aspect ;  lastly,  it  is  far  more  soluble  than  sulphj 
•f  quinine  in  cold  water  ana  in  alcohol 

One  of  the  distinctive  properties  of  the  three  alkaloids  in  question — viz.  tfa 
behaviour  with  ether — places  m  our  bands  a  ready  means  of  detecting  the  mixture 
einchonine  and  quinidine  with  quinine.  Schweitzer  (Land.  Med  G<uetUt  voL  i 
p.  175.)  has  already  employed  ether  for  the  detection  of  einchonine  with  oompli 
success;  and  his  process  has  with  justice  been  subsequently  quoted  in  most  manuals, 
H  answers  its  purpose  completely.  Cinchonine  is  known  to  be  entirely  insoluble  in  eth 
whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  ether  employed.  The  solubility  of  quinidine  in  eth 
as  compared  with  that  of  quinine,  is  but  slight ;  ten  grains  of  pure  sulphate  of  qnini 
dissolve  in  60  drops  of  ether,  and  20  drops  of  spirit  of  ammonia ;  while  1  gr.  of  eulphi 
ef  quinidine  is  soluble  in  the  same  quantity  of  fluid ;  and  in  proportion,  quinine  et 
taming  quinidine  will  always  be  less  soluble  than  pure  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Guided  by  this  met,  I  can  recommend  the  following  simple  and  very  eonvenie 
process  for  the  detection  of  quinidine  and  cinchonine : — 

10  grains  of  the  salt  to  be  examined  is  to  be  nut  into  a  strong  test-tube,  furnish 
with  a  tight-fitting  cork ;  to  this  are  to  be  added  10  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  fie 
(1  acid  with  6  water),  with  15  drops  of  water,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied  to  aeceleri 
the  solution.  This  having  been  effected,  and  the  solution  entirely  cooled.  60  drops 
•fficinal  sulphuric  ether  with  20  drops  of  spirits  of  ammonia  must  be  added,  and  t! 
whole  well  shaken,  while  the  top  is  closed  by  the  thumb.  The  tube  is  then  to  1 
elosely  stopped,  and  shaken  gently  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  bubbles  of  air  nil 
more  readily  enter  the  layer  of  ether. 

If  the  salt  examined  be  free  from  cinchonine  and  quinidine,  or  contain  the  latter 
•o  greater  proportion  than  10  per  cent.,  it  will  be  completely  dissolved;  while  on  tl 
surface,  when  contact  of  the  two  layers  of  clear  fluid  takes  place,  the  mechanic 
impurities  only  will  be  separated  (in  which  respect  the  various  sorts  of  commerct 
quinine  differ).  After  some  time  longer  the  layer  of  ether  becomes  hard  and  gelatinou 
after  which  no  further  observation  is  possible. 

From  the  above  statement  respecting  the  solubility  of  quinidine  in  ether,  it  appea 
that  the  10  grains  of  the  salt  to  be  examined  may  contain  1  grain-  of  quinidine,  and  sti 
a  complete  solution  with  ether  and  ammonia  may  follow ;  but  in  this  case  the  quinidii 
will  shortly  begin  to  crystallize  in  a  layer  of  ether.  The  last  trace  of  quinidine  may  I 
yet  more  definitively  detected  by  employing,  instead  of  the  ordinary  ether,  some  eth 
previously  saturated  with  quinidine,  by  which  means  all  of  the  quinidine  contained  i 
the  quinine  must  remain  undissolved.  It  is  particularly  requisite  in  performing  th 
last  experiment  to  observe,  after  the  shaking,  whether  all  has  dissolved ;  for,  owing  1 
the  great  tendency  of  quinidine  to  crystallization,  it  may  become  again  separated  in 
crystalline  form,  and  be  a  source  of  error. 

If  more  than  -j^th  of  quinidine  or  cinchonine  be  present,  there  will  be  found  s 
insoluble  precipitate  at  the  limits  of  the  two  layers  of  fluids.  If  this  be  quinidine, 
will  be  dissolved  on  the  addition  of  proportionately  more  ether,  while  cinchonine  will  I 
unaffected. 

It  is  expressly  to  be  remarked,  that  the  necessity  for  testing  sulphate  of  quinine  i 
search  of  other  fraudulent  adulterations  is  not  superseded  by  the  above  describe 
process. 

We  have  particularly  to  determine  upon  the  absence  of  inorganic  substances,  whic 
may  be  effected  by  subjecting  to  red  heat  on  a  platinum  dish,  or  simply  by  solution  i 
alcohol 

Gypsum,  chalk,  magnesia,  Ac.,  will  be  left  undissolved.  Boracic  acid  will  be  dissolve 
by  alcohol,  but  its  green  flame  will  indicate  its  presence  in  the  alcoholic  solution  whe 
ignited. 

The  absence  of  organic  substances,  such  as  salicine.  sugar,  stearic  acid,  Ac,  may  I 
inferred  from  the  formation  of  a  colourless  solution  with  pure  concentrated  cold  sulpht 
ric  acid :  it  is  as  well  to  leave  the  sulphuric  acid  to  act  for  some  hours. 

The  presence  of  sal-ammoniac  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash  t 
the  suspected  salt,  when,  if  present,  it  will  be  known  by  the  diffusion  of  the  ammonisa 
odour. 

On  the  preparation  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine  for  Hospital^  by  Mr.  Edward  Herring.- 
MThis  is  simply  the  known  article  of  sulphate  of  quinine  crystallized,  but  not  so  whit 
in  point  of  colour  as  the  usual  article  of  commerce. 
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■  Ton  are  aware  that  the  whiter  salt  is  brought  to  it*  snow  white  hue  by  the  agency  of 
animal  charcoal,  the  action  of  •ulphnric  acid  therefore  on  the  lime  and  lime  salts  of  the 
charcoal,  forming  sulphate  of  lime,  is  likely  to  be  present  in  the  white  kind,  unless  very 
carefully  prepared  This  hospital  sulphate  runs  so  chance  of  such  impurities,  as  the 
published  process,  when  patented,  will  show. 

"  Hie  price  at  which  it  is  introduced  is  perhaps  of  no  moment  to  you,  but  it  may  be 
oteresting  to  you  to  know  that  it  will  cost  consumers  about  20  per  cent  less  than  the 
white  kind.  Independently,  therefore,  of  its  purity,  I  expect  this  great  saving  will  not 
be  the  least  of  its  recommendations. 

•The  bark  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustie  soda.  This  extracts  the  colouring  matter 
and  gum  of  the  bark:  it  is  pressed,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  again  boiled  with  caus- 
tic potash— <again  pressed,  washed,  and  again  pressed.  The  bark  is  now  free  of  all 
colouring,  and  hence  obviating  the  use  of  animal  charcoal,  unless  the  sulphate  is  required 
to  be  quite  white — in  which  case  I  use  pure  animal  charcoal 

■  The  pressed  bark  ia  now  boiled  in  acid  and  water,  and  this  for  the  first  time  dissolves 
the  quins.  This  js  precipitated  by  soda,  and  thus  the  pure  quina  is  formed.  On 
treating  with  acid,  sulph*  the  hospital  sulphate  of  quinine  crystallizes  at  once.  You 
now  therefore  see  by  this  sketch  that  no  impurity  can  exist,  and*  the  action  of  the  caustic 
soda  on  the  bark  sufficiently  bleaches  the  quina  without  the  aid  of  charcoal  The 
treatment  of  the  soda  liquor  is  rather  a  troublesome  operation,  but  all  of  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  patent."— Sxtrvet  of  a  IrtUr. 

I  have  found  Mr.  Herring's  hospital  sulphate  of  quinine  to  be  a  good  article,  contain* 
■uj  within  a  few  per  cents,  aa  much  base  as  the  whitest  in  the  market. 

QUINTESSENCE.  The  alchemists  understood  by  this  term,  now  no  longer  in 
edentifcc  use,  the  solution  in  alcohol  of  the  principles  which  this  menstruum  can  extract 
from  aromatic  plants  or  flowers,  by  digestion,  during  some  days,  in  the  sun,  a  stove,  or 
upon  a  sand-bath  slightly  warmed.  A  quintessence,  therefore,  corresponds  to  the  alco- 
holic tincture  or  essence  (not  essential  oil)  of  the  present  day.    See  PxarmncaT. 


R. 


riate  the  serious  defects  of  the  common  railway  break.    The  first  advantage  which 

presents  ia  an  improvement  aa  to  the  permanent  way,  which  is  effected  bv  the  use  of 

long  shoe,  by  having  J0  inches  of  clearing  surface  upon  the  rails;  it  will  slide 

it  theaoft  and  bad  places  hitherto  made  worse  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary  break, 


RAILWAY  TRAIN   BREAK.    Patent    break    for   railway   trains,    designed    to 
obviate  the  serious  defects  of  the  common  railway  break.    The  first  advantage  which 
it  presents 
taef 

orert  _.._  a 

the  wheels  having  only  about  one  inch  of  surface.  The  "ends  of  the  rails  will"  not  be 
jumped  up,  or  flattened  by  the  wheels  coming  in  contact  with  them,  which  is  now 
the  esse,  aa  the  wheels,  resting  upon  the  shoe,  will,  in  fact,  press  such  irregularities 
down. 

The  second  advantage  is  that  in  the  locomotive  department,  the  wheels'  tires  are  always 
preeerved  perfectly  areolar,  and  the  shoe,  by  bearing  up  the  wheel  when  the  break  is 
applied,  prevents  the  flat  places  being  formed,  and  also  torsion  upon  the  axles.  The 
wheels,  whether  of  wood  or  iron,  are  saved  from  being  strained,  and  the  tires,  rivets,  bolts, 
Ac  sre  not  liable  to  get  loose,  an  evil  which  is  caused  by  their  becoming  heated.  Hie 
carriage  frame  ia  also  saved  from  being  racked  and  twisted,  as  the  patent  break  is 
suspended  from  the  axle  only.  This  wiU  cause  a  great  saving  in  the  repair  of  break 
carriacee.  By  the  adoption  of  this  break  a  power  is  gained,  when  applied  to  3  wheels 
o°lj,  wily  equal  to  the  usual  breaks  applied  to  6,  a  feature  of  no  slight  importance  in 
cases  of  danger.  This  power  in  retarding  a  train  is  also  always  the  same,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  common  break.  The  different  weights  with  which  the  carriages  are 
loaded  are  eootiooally  altering  the  position  of  the  blocks,  which  varies  the  number  of 
turns  of  the  screw  necessary  to  apply  the  ordinary  break;  while  in  wet,  greasy  weather, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  skid  the  wheels.  The  patent  break  can  be  applied  in  less 
time  and  with  2  or  8  turns  only  of  the  screw,  whereas  6  or  1  turns  are  required  with 
(hat  hitherto  in  use.  It  is  also  free  from  the  usual  unpleasant  noise,  smell,  and  sensation 
from  friction. 

lastly,  considerable  saving  is  effected  both  in  the  amount  of  stock  required  and  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  railway  apparatus.— Jfoi»^romCTy«  paiuU. 

The  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  an  improved  railway  break  ia  universally  admitted 
by  ail  engineers  and  practical  men.  The  breaks  in  common  use  are  very  injurious 
both  with  regard  to  the  durability  of  the  wheels  and  rails,    Timber  blocks  of  poplar 
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wood  are  made  to  bear  hard  upon  the  peripheries  of  the  wheels,  so  as  to  stop  the 
revolution.  The  result  is  the  grinding  of  many  flat  places  on  the  tire  of  the  wheels  ai 
the  abrasion  of  the  rails,  occasioning  frequent  renewal. 

RAISINS,  are  grapes  allowed  to  ripen  and  dry  upon  the  vine.  The  best  con 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  as  from  Roquevaire  in  Provence,  Calabria,  Spain  and  Pc 
tugal.  Fine  raisins  are  also  imported  from  Smyrna,  Damascus,  and  Egypt  8we 
fleshy  grapes  are  selected  for  maturing  into  raisins,  and  such  as  grow  upon  the  sum 
slopes  of  hills  sheltered  from  the  north  winds.  The  bunches  are  pruned,  and  the  vii 
is  stripped  of  its  leaves,  when  the  fruit  has  become  ripe;  the  sun  then  beaming:  fa 
upon  the  grapes  completes  their  saccharification,  and  expels  the  superfluous  water.  Tl 
raisins  are  plucked,  cleansed,  and  dipped  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  boiling  lye  of  wood  a\sb< 
and  quicklime,  at  12  or  IS  degrees  of  Beaume?s  areometer.  The  wrinkled  fruit  is  lmatl 
drained,  dried  and  exposed  in  the  eun  upon  hurdles  of  basket-work  during  14  or  16  day 
The  finest  raisins  are  those  of  the  sun,  so  called  ;  being  the  plumpest  bunches,  whk 
are  left  to  ripen  fully  upon  the  vine,  after  their  stalks  have  been  half  cut  through. 

The   amount  of  raisins  imported   for  home   consumption  was  in  the   year    185< 
216,982  cwts.;  in  1851,  208,801  cwts. ;  duty  received,  1850,  1*78,2601;  1851,  164,401*. 
RAM     HYDRAULIC.      Originally    invented    by    Mootgolfier,    in     France,     an 
patented  by  him  in  1797. 

This  machine,  which  is  self-acting,  is  composed  of  an  air  vessel  and  8  valves,  2  for  th 
water  and  1  for  keeping  up  the  supply  of  air.  Upon  pressing  down  the  valve  in  th 
conducting  tube,  which  opens  downwards,  the  water  escapes  from  it,  until  this  momenta! 
is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  weight,  when  the  valve  immediately  rises  and  closes  th 
aperture.  The  water,  having  then  no  other  outlet  than  the  inner  valve,  rushes  throng 
it  by  its  general  force,  compressing  the  air  in  the  air  vessel  until  equilibrium  take 
place,  when  the  air  reacts  by  its  expansive  force,  closing  the  inner  valve,  which  retain 
the  water  above  it,  and  driving  it  up  the  ascending  tube.  By  this  reaction  the  water  i 
forced  back  along  the  conducting  pipe,  producing  a  partial  vacuum  beneath  the  onte 
valve,  which  immediately  falls  by  its  own  weight  Toe  water  thus  escapes  until  it  ha 
acquired  sufficient  force  to  close  this,  when  the  action  proceeds  as  before.  It  is  bet 
adapted  for  raising  moderate  quantities  of  water,  as  for  household  or  farming  pur 
poses. 

RAPE-SEED,  imported  for  home  consumption  in  1850,  107,029  qra.;  in  1851 
82,894  qrs.     See  Oils,  unctuous. 

RASP,  MECHANICAL,  is  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  an  important  ma 
chine  much  used  for  -mashing  beet-roots.    See  Sugar, 

RASPS  AND  FILES.  File-making  is  a  manufacture  which  is  still  in  a  grea 
measure  confined  to  Sheffield  It  is  remarkable  that  hitherto  no  machine  has  been  coo 
structed  capable  of  producing  files  which  rival  those  cut  by.  the  human  hand.  Machine 
made  files  nave  not  the  u  bite "  which  hand-cut  files  have :  this  is  accounted  for  by  th 
peculiar  facilities  of  the  human  wrist  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  particular  angl 
suitable  to  produce  the  proper  "  cut"  M  Small  files  are  made  out  of  the  best  cast  steel 
those  of  a  larger  size  from  ordinary  steel ;  flat  files  are  forged  on  an  ordinary  stud} 
Other  forms  on  bolsters,  with  the  indentature  corresponding  to  the  shape  required  beiuj 
thereon  impressed,  a  chisel  wider  than  the  blank  to  be  cut  is  used  as  the  only  instrumeo 
to  form  the  teeth :  it  is  moved  by  the  hand  with  the  greatest  nicety.  After  cutting  an 
previous  to  hardening,  the  file  is  immersed  in  some  adhesive  substance,  such  as  ale 
grounds,  in  which  salt  has  been  dissolved ;  this  protects  the  teeth  from  the  direct  actio 
of  the  fire;  it  is  then  immersed  perpendicularly  in  water;  cleansed  by  finishing. 

RATAFIA,  is  the  generic  name,  in  France,  of  liqueur*  compounded  with  alcohol 
sugar,  and  the  odoriferous  or  flavouring  principles  of  vegetables.  Bruised  cherries  wit) 
their  stones  are  infused  in  spirit  of  wine  to  make  the  ratafia  of  Grenoble  de  Tfcyaafa 
The  liquor  being  boiled  and  filtered,  is  flavoured,  when  cold,  with  spirit  of  noveam,  mad 
by  distilling  water  off  the  bruised  bitter  kernels  of  apricots,  and  mixing  it  with  alcohol 
Syrup  of  bay  laurel  and  galango  are  also  added.    See  Liquxuss. 

RAZORS.  151.  BUwt,  /.  Tovmtead  Street,  Sheffield  —  Manufacturer.  Patten 
rasors  manufactured  of  the  best  steel,  exhibited  for  temper,  design  and  workmanship, 

Frame-back  rasor,  ground  exceedingly  thin  and  cannot  require  to  be  again  grounc 
thus  retaining  a  fine  and  durable  edge,  end  increasing  greatly  the  ease  of  shaving.  Hi 
gold,  silver,  steel,  german-silver  or  brass  backs,  form  an  elegant  contrast  to  the  bUuk 
and  enhance  the  beauty  of  appearance,  as  well  as  afford  more  opportunity  for  originalit; 
of  design  and  skill  in  execution. 

Two  workmen  are  always  engaged  in  rater-making.  «The  rod  of  steel  of  which  the* 
are  made  is  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  of  sufficient  thickness  to  form  the  bad! 
The  stake  upon  which  they  are  forged  is  rounded  on  both  sides  of  the  tops,  which  i 
instrumental  in  thinning  the  edge,  and  much  facilitates  the  operation  of  grinding.  Th 
blades  are  then  hardened  and  tempered  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  the  exception  tha 
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they  are  placed  on  their  beck  on  en  iron  plate,  end  the  moment  they  assume  e  straw 
colour  of  a  deep  shade  they  are  remoTed. 

The  grinding  follows,  on  a  stone  revolving  in  water ;  then  glasing  on  a  wooden  disc* 
The  fine  polish  is  given  by  a  wooden  wheel,  having  its  circumference  covered  with  buff 
leather,  which  is  covered  with  crocus.  Tte  ornamentation  of  the  blade  by  etching  with 
add  and  gilding,  if  such  is  required,  is  the  last  process. 

REALGAR,  Red  Orpunenl  iArnmie  <nwg%  mdphun,  Fr. ;  Rothet  •chwefelartenik, 
Germ.)  This  ore  occuri  in  primitive  mountains,  associated  sometimes  with  native 
arsenic  under  the  form  of  veins,  efflorescences,  very  rarely  crystalline;  as  also  in  volcanic 
districts ;  for  example,  at  Solfaterra  near  Naples ;  or  sublimed  in  the  shape  of  stalactites, 
in  the  rents  and  craters  of  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  other  volcanoes.  Its  spec  grav.  varies 
from  8*8  to  8*6.  It  has  a  fine  scarlet  colour  in  mass,  but  orange  red  in  powder,  whereby 
it  is  distinguishable  from  cinnabar.  It  is  soft,  seottle,  readily  scratched  by  the  naif; 
its  fracture  is  vitreous  and  conchoidal.  It  volatilises  easily  before  the  blowpipe,  emitting 
the  earlic  smell  of  arsenic,  along  with  that  of  "burning  sulphur.  It  consists  of  arsenic  70, 
sulphur  80  in  100  parts.    It  is  employed  sometimes  as  a  pigment    Factitious  orpiment 


is  made  by  distilling  in  an  earthen  retort  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  arsenic,  of  orpiment 
and  sulphur,  or  of  araenious  acid,  sulphur  and  charcoal.  It  has  not  the  rich  colour  of 
the  native  pigment,  and  is  much  more  poisonous ;  since,  like  factitious  orpiment,  it  always 
contains  more  or  less  arsenioue  acid. 

RECTIFICATION,  is  a  second  distillation  of  alcoholic  liquors,  to  free  them  from 
whatever  impurities  may  have  passed  over  in  the  first 

RED  LIQUOR,  is  a  crude  acetate  of  alumina,  employed  in  calico- printing,  and  pre- 
pared from  pyrolignous  acid ;  which  see,  and  Calico  Penrrnt  g. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  alumina  is  the  intermediate  fixing  agent  The 
pyrolignite  of  alumina,  by  its  easy  decomposition  into  acetic  acid  and  alumina,  would  be 
the  one  preferred ;  but  practice  has  shown  that  a  sulpho-acetate  of  alumina  gives  the 
beat  results,  and  which  is  composed  as  follows :— 

and  prepared  by  mixing  together 
4*8  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  alum. 

879  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  816  lbs.  of  pyrolignite  of  lead. 
1188  lbs.  of  water, 
or, 

888  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  alumina. 

878  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  815  lbs.  of  pyrolignite  of  lead. 
list  lbs.  of  water. 
or, 

488  lbs.  of  alum,  and  a  quantity  of  solution  of  pyrolignite  of  lime,  amounting  to 
188  lbs. 
or, 

888  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  with  the  same  amount  of  pyrolignite  of  lime. 

These  substances  are  well  stirred  together  for  several  hours,  complete  double  decom- 
position ensues,  sulphate  of  lead  is  deposited,  and  sulpho-acetate  of  alumina  remains  in 
eolation  with  one  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  proceeding  from  the  ammoniacal 
alum  employed,  as  only  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  are  removed  from  the  four 


Bet  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  of  no  use  in  the  process  of  mordanting  cloth,  and  as  H 
naay  be  considered  as  increasing  the  price  of  the  articles  to  the  manufacturer,  a  very 
intelligent  firm  had  the  good  idea  of  replacing  ammoniacal  alum  by  sulphate  of 
adisaeaa,  thus  not  only  rendering  the  liquor  cheaper,  but  their  liquor  marks  the 
esuae  strength  as  that  of  other  manufacturers,--namely,  sp.  gr.  1085,  or  17  Twaddle. 
Thm  red  mordant  D  of  this  firm  contains  a  larger  amount  of  useful  agents  under  the 
earn  bulk  of  fluid. 

Hie  following  analyses  clearly  show  this  point:  (see  next  page)— 

From  these  results  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  composition  of  red  liquors  varies  a 
deal  in  Manchester,  and  that  it  is  of  importance  to  our  extensive  calico-printing 
__ . to  inquire  more  than  they  at  present  do  into  the  composition  of  their  red  mor- 
dants. By  doing  so  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  arrive  at  two  ends, — via,  account  better 
than  they  do  for  the  superiority  of  some  prints  over  others,  and  discover  why  certain 
persons  always  believe  the  peculiar  red  mordant  they  employ  the  best,  and  if  results  do 
not  come  up,  attribute  failures  to  the  madder,  Ac 

I  may  mention  here  a  fraud  or  two  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  pyrolignite  of 
iron,  or  black  liquor,  employed  by  calico  printers  and  dyers  for  obtaining  black,  grey, 
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maroon,  chocolate,  Ac.  It  is  but  iust  to  state,  that  this  fraud  Is  mainly  owing  to 
dyers  and  calico  printers  themselves,  who  require  articles  at  a  lower  price  than  tl 
can  be  produced  at 

The  products  added  into  some  black  liquors  are  muriate  or  sulphate  of  iron, 
proportions  varying  from  10  to  80  per  cent  To  detect  them  the  black  liquor 
treated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  which,  on  throwing  down  the  oxide  of  iron,  prodo 
chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda.  The  whole  is  then  thrown  upon  a  §i 
The  liquor,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  calcined,  to  destroy  organic  mat 
leaves  a  residue,  which,  on  being  absolved,  gives,  after  being  rendered  acid  * 
nitric  acid,  a  white  curdy  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  white  pulverul 
one  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  if  chlorides  or  sulphates  are  present  in  the  liaoor. 

REED,  is  the  well-known  implement  of  the  weaver,  made  of  parallel  slipt 
metal  or  reeds,  called  dents.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  adaption  of  va 
of  a  proper  degree  of  fineness  to  any  given  measure  of  reed,  constitutes  one  of  t 
principal  objects  of  the  manufacturer  of  cloths ;  as  upon  this  depends  entirely  t 
appearance,  and  in  a  great  degree  the  durability,  of  the  cloth  when  finished.  T 
art  of  performing  this  properly,  is  known  by  the  names  of  examining,  setftag, 
tleying,  which  are  used  indiscriminately',  and  mean  exactly  the  same  thing.  Tl 
reed  consists  of  two  parallel  pieces  of  wood,  set  a  few  inches  apart,  and  they  are  < 
any  given  length,  as  a  yard,  a  yard  and  a  quarter,  &c.  The  division  of  the  ysrd  beii 
into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths ;  the  breadth  of  a  web  is  generally  e 
pressed  by  a  vulgar  fraction,  as  .J.,  A,  £,  4 ;  and  the  subdivisions  by  the  eighths  or  sb 
teenths,  or  nails,  as  they  are  usually  called,  as  *.,  £,  U  stc,  or  U,  j.  J,  j^,  **•  J 
Scotland,  the  splits  of  cane  which  pass  between  the  longitudinal  pieces  or  ribs  of  li 
reed,  are  expressed  by  hundreds,  porters,  and  splits.  The  porter  is  20  splits,  or  |th  o 
a  hundred. 

In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  a  different  mode  is  adopted,  both  as  to  the  measure  sad  d 
visions  of  the  reed.  The  Manchester  and  Bolton  reeds  are  counted  by  the  number  a 
splits,  or,  as  they  are  there  called,  dents,  contained  in  24}  inches  of  the  reed.  Thet 
ients,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  hundreds,  porters,  and  splits,  as  in  Scotland,  are  caj 
eulated  by  what  is  there  termed  hares  or  heart,  each  containing  20  dents,  or  the  sum 
Dumber  as  the  porter  in  the  Scotch  reeds.  The  Cheshire  or  Stockport  reeds,  again,  re 
eeive  their  designation  from  the  number  of  ends  or  threads  contained  in  one  inch,  twt 
ends  being  allowed  for  every  dent,  that  being  the  almost  universal  number  in  every  speeia 
and  description  of  plain  cloth,  according  to  the  modern  practice  of  weaving,  and  also  foi 
a  great  proportion  of  fanciful  articles. 

The  number  of  threads  in  the  warp  of  a  web  is  generally  ascertained  with  considersbte 
precision  by  means  of  a  small  magnifying  glass,  fitted  into  a  socket  of  brass,  under  whfck 
is  drilled  a  small  round  hole  in  the  bottom  plate  of  the  standard.    The  number  of  Urea* 
visible  in  this  perforation,  ascertains  the  number  of  threads  in  the  standard  messurs 
of  the  reed.    Those  used  in  Scotland  have  sometimes  four  perforations,  over  any  one  of 
which  the  glass  may  beahifted.    The  first  perforation  is  }  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  sstf 
is  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  Stockport  mode  of  counting;  that  is  to  say,  for  sscer- 
talning  the  number  of  ends  or  threads  per  inch ;  the  second  is  adapted  fi>r  the  HoUssf 
reed,  being  ^th  part  of  40  inches;  the  third  is  ^th  of  37  inches,  and  is  adapted  tot 
the  now  almost  universal  construction  of  Scotch  reeds ;  and  the  fourth,  being  ^  J^b  <* 
84  inches,  is  intended  fbr  the  French  cambrics.    Every  thread  appearing  in  these  respec- 
tive measure*,  of  course   represents  200  threads,  or    100  splits,  in   the  sfsadaiu 
breadth ;  and  thus  the  quality  of  the  fabric  may  be  ascertained  with  considerable  pre- 
cision, even  after  the  cloth  has  undergone  repeated  wettings,  either  at  the  bleaching- 
ground  or  dye- work.    By  counting  the  other  way,  the  proportion  which  the  voof  bean 
to  the  warp  is  also  known,  and  this  forms  the  chief  use  of  the  glass  to  the  manufacturer 
and  operative  weaver,  both  of  whom  are  previously  acquainted  with  the  exact  measurs 
of  the  reed. 
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Comparative  Table  of  37-ineh  reeds,  being  the  standard  used  throughout  Europe,  for 
fineas,  with  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  reeds,  and  the  foreign  reeds  used  lor  Holland 
and  cambric 


***. 

Laaoufeira. 

ChMhiro. 

Dutch  hflUaad. 

French  cambric 

600 

20 

34 

550 

653 

700 

24 

38 

650 

761 

800 

26 

44 

740 

870 

900 

30 

50 

832 

979 

1000 

34 

54 

925 

1089 

1100 

36 

60 

1014 

1197 

1200 

40 

64 

1110 

1300 

1300 

42 

70 

1202 

1414 

1400 

46 

76 

1295 

1464 

1600 

50 

80 

1387 

1602 

1600 

52 

86 

1480 

1752 

1700 

56 

92 

1571 

1820 

1800 

58 

96 

1665 

1958 

1900 

62 

104 

1757 

2067 

2000 

66 

110 

1850 

2176 

In  the  above  table,  the  37-inch  is  placed  first.  It  is  called  Scotch,  net  because  it 
either  originated  or  is  exclusively  used  in  that  country.  It  is  the  general  linen  reed  of 
aU  Bvrope ;  bat  in  Scotland  it  has  also  been  adopted  as  the  regulator  of  her  cotton  menu* 


BEFININO  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER;  ealkd  also  Parting.  (Jffinag*  d'argati, 
Dtpmrt,  It. ;  8tMdmng  in  du  quart,  Germ.)  For  several  uses  in  the  arts,  these  pre* 
cms  metals  are  required  in  an  absolutely  pure  state,  in  which  alone  they  possess  their 
nualkabtUty  and  peculiar  properties  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  Thus,  for  example, 
neither  gold  nor  silver  leaf  can  be  made  of  the  requisite  fineness,  if  the  metals  contain 
the  smallest  portion  of  copper  alloy.  Till  within  these  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  parting 
of  silver  from  gold  was  effected  everywhere  by  nitric  acid  $  it  is  still  done  so  in  all  the 
establishments  of  this  country,  except  the  Royal  Mint ;  and  in  the  small  rehning-houses 
abroad.  The  following  apparatus  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  this  operation.  It 
urffl  nerve  the  double  asurpose  of  saanalueturing  nitric  acid  of  the  utmost  purity,  and  of 
separating  silver  from  gold  by  its  means. 


1.  On  jnvcnrasg  nttVfc  add  Jar  parting.— a  is  a  platinum  retort  or  alembics  b  It 
i  eapftaL  terminating  above  in  a  tnbutaue,  to  which  a  kneed  tube  of  platinum, 
t  2  net  long,  is  adapted}  c  is  the  tubumre  of  the  retort,  for  supplying  acid 
during  the  process,  and  for  inspecting  its  progress.  It  is  furnished  with  a  lid  ground 
smr-tignt,  which  may  be  secured  in  its  place  by  a  weight,  s  is  a  stoneware  pipe,  about 
taro  inches  diameter,  and  several  feet  long,  according  to  the  locality  in  which  the 
elevation  is  to  be  carried  on.  It  is  made  in  lengths  fitted  to  one  another,  and  secured 
ml  the  Joints  with  loam-lute.  The  one  bend  of  this  earthenware  hard  salt-glased 
pipe  is  adapted  to  receive  the  platinum  tube,  and  the  other  bend  is  inserted  into  a  tuba* 
tsrein  the  top  of  the  stoneware  drum/.    The  opening  J,  J,  in  the  middle  of  the  top  of/,  is 
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for  inspecting  the  progress  of  the  condensation  of  acid  $  and  the  third  tubulure  ( 
nates  in  a  prolonged  pipe  i,  t,  consisting  of  several  pieces,  each  of  which  enters  from  abovi 
oonically  into  the  one  below.  The  joinings  of  the  upper  pieces  need  not  be  tight.?  luted 
as  it  is  desirable  that  some  atmospherical  oxygen  should  enter,  to  eonTert  the  relative)] 
light  nitrous  gas  into  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  vapor,  which  when  supplied  with  moisture  wil 
condense  and  fall  down  in  a  liquid  state.  To  supply  this  moisture  in  the  most  diffasrri 
form,  the  upright  stoneware  pipes  t,  t,  /,  J,  (at  least  3  inches  diameter,  and  12  feet  high) 
should  be  obstructed  partially  with  flint  nodules,  or  with  silicious  pebbles ;  and  watei 
should  be  allowed  to  trickle  upon  the  top  pebble  from  a  cistern  placed  above.  Care  mm 
be  taken  to  let  the  water  drop  so  slowly  as  merely  to  preserve  the  pebbles  in  a  state  ol 
humidity,  k  is  a  stopcock,  of  glass  or  stoneware,  for  drawing  off  the  acid  from  the  era 
tern/,  k  is  a  section  of  a  small  air-furnace,  covered  in  at  top  with  an  iron  ring,  on  whiel 
the  flat  iron  ring  of  the  platinum  frame  rests. 

g,  g,  is  a  tub  in  which  the  stoneware  cistern  stands,  surrounded  with  water,  kept  con- 
stantly  as  cold  as  possible  by  passing  a  stream  through  it ;  the  spring  water  entering  by  a 
pipe  that  dips  near  to  the  bottom,  and  the  hot  water  escaping  at  the  upper  edge. 

With  the  above  apparatus,  the  manufacture  of  pure  nitric  acid  is  comparatively  easy 
and  economical.  Into  the  alembic  a,  100  pounds  (or  thereby)  of  pure  nitre,  coarsely 
bruised  if  the  crystals  be  large,  are  to  be  put ;  the  capital  is  then  to  be  adapted,  and  the 
platinum  tube  (the  only  moveable  one)  luted  into  its  place.  Twenty  pounds  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  are  now  to  be  introduced  by  the  tubulure  c,  and  then  its  lid  must  be  pat 
on.  No  heat  must  yet  be  applied  to  the  alembic  In  about  an  hour,  another  ten  pounds 
of  acid  may  be  poured  in,  and  so  every  hour,  till  60  pounds  of  acid  have  been  added.  A 
few  hours  after  the  affusion  of  the  last  portion  of  acid,  a  slight  fire  may  be  kindled  in  the 
furnace  k. 

By  judicious  regulation  of  the  heat,  the  whole  acid  may  be  drawn  off  in  24  hours ;  its 
final  expulsion  being  aided  by  the  dexterous  introduction  of  a  quart  or  two  of  boiling 
water,  in  small  successive  portions,  by  the  tubulure  c,  whose  lid  must  be  instantly  shot 
after  every  inspersion.  The  most  convenient  strength  of  acid  for  the  parting  process,  is 
when  its  specific  gravity  is  about  1*320,  or  when  a  vessel  that  contains  16  ounces  of  pure 
water,  will  contain  21)  of  the  aquafortis.  To  this  strength  it  should  be  brought  very  ex- 
actly by  the  aid  of  a  hydrometer. 

Its  purity  is  easily  ascertained  by  letting  fall  into  it  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  silver; 
and  if  no  perceptible  milk  in  ess  ensues,  it  may  be  accounted  good.  Should  a  white 
cloud  appear,  a  few  particles  of  silver  may  be  introduced,  to  separate  whatever  muriatic 
acid  may  be  present,  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  silver.  Though  a  minute  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  should  exist  in  the  nitric,  it  will  be  of  no  consequence  in  the  operation  of 
parting. 

2.  On  parting  by  the  nitric  acid,  called  by  the  Mexicans,  «  R  apartado," — The  principle 
on  which  this  process  is  founded,  is  the  fact  of  silver  being  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  while 
gold  is  insoluble  in  that  menstruum.  If  the  proportion  of  gold  to  that  of  silver  be  greater 
than  one  to  two,  then  the  particles  of  the  former  metal  so  protect  or  envelop  those  of  the 
latter,  that  the  nitric  acid,  even  at  a  boiling  heat,  remains  quite  inactive  on  the  alloy.  It 
is  indispensable,  therefore,  that  the  weight  of  the  silver  be  at  least  double  that  of  the  gold. 
100  pounds  of  silver  take  38  pounds  of  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1*320,  for  oxydize* 
ment,  and  111  for  solution  of  the  oxyde;  being  together  149;  but  the  refiner  often  con- 
sumes, in  acid  of  the  above  strength,  more  than  double  the  weight  of  silver,  which  shows 
great  waste,  owing  to  the  imperfect  means  of  condensation  employed  for  recovering  the 
vapors  of  the  boiling  and  very  volatile  acid. 

By  the  apparatus  above  delineated,  the  38  pounds  of  acid  expended  in  oxydizing  the  silver, 
become  nitrous  gas  in  the  first  place,  and  are  afterwards  reconverted  in  a  great  measure 
into  nitric  acid  by  absorption  of  atmospherical  oxygen ;  so  that  not  one  fifth  need  be  lost, 
under  good  management.  As  the  acid  must  be  boiled  on  the  granulated  gaitde,  *r  alloy, 
to  effect  the  solution  of  the  silver,  by  proper  arrangements  the  vapors  may  be  entirely  con- 
densed, and  nearly  the  whole  acid  be  recovered,  except  the  HI  parts  indispensable  to  con- 
stitute nitrate  of  silver.  Hence,  with  economical  management,  120  pounds  of  such  acid 
may  be  assigned  as  adequate  to  dissolve  100  of  silver  associated  with  50  of  gold. 

It  must  here  be  particularly  observed,  that  100  pounds  of  copper  require  130  pounds  ol 
the  above  acid  for  oxydizement ;  and  390  for  solution  of  the  oxyde ;  being  520  pounds  in 
whole,  of  which  less  than  J  part  could  be  recovered  by  the  above  apparatus.  It  is  there- 
fore manifest  that  it  is  desirable  to  employ  silver  pretty  well  freed  from  copper  by  a  pre- 
vious process ;  and  always,  if  practicable,  a  silver  containing  some  gold. 

These  data  being  assumed  as  the  bases  of  the  parting  operation,  60  pounds  of  gold  and 
silver  alloy  or  garide  finely  granulated,  containing  not  less  than  40  pounds  of  silver,  are  to 
be  introduced  into  the  ten-gallon  alembic  of  platinum,  fig.  931,  and  80  pounds  of  nitric 
acid,  of  1*320,  is  to  be  poured  over  the  alloy ;  a  quantity  which  will  measure  6  gallons 
imperial.    As  for  the  bulk  of  the  alloy,  it  is  considerably  less  than  half  a  gallon.    A  bun 
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i  of  space  therefore  remains  in  the  alembic  for  effervescence  and  ebullition,  provided 
the  fire  be  rightly  tempered. 

By  the  extent  of  stoneware  conducting  pipe  «,  which  should  not  be  less  than  40  feet,  by 
the  dimensions  and  coldness  of  the  cistern/,  and  by  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  ver- 
tical aerial  pipe  filled  with  moist  pebbles  t,  t,  it  is  clear,  that  out  of  the  80  pounds' of  ni- 
tric acid,  specific  gravity  1-320,  introduced  at  first,  from  20  to  30  will  be  recovered. 

Whenever  the  effervescence  aad  disengagement  of  nitrous  red  fumes  no  longer  appear 
on  opening  the  orifice  c,  the  fire  must  be  removed,  and  the  vessel  may  be  cooled  by  the 
application  of  moist  cloths.  The  alembic  may  be  then  disengaged  from  the  platinum  tube, 
and  lifted  ont  of  its  seat.  Its  liquid  contents  must  be  cautiously  decanted  off,  through  the 
orifice  e,  into  a  tub  nearly  filled  with  soft  water.  On  the  heavy  pulverulent  gold  which 
remains  in  the  vessel,  some  more  acid  should  be  boiled,  to  carry  off  any  residuary  silver. 
This  metallic  powder,  after  being  well  washed  with  water,  is  to  be  dried,  fused  along  with 
a  little  nitre  or  borax,  and  cast  into  ingots. 

Plates  of  copper  being  immersed  in  the  nitric  solution  contained  in  wooden  or  stone- 
ware cistern?,  will  throw  metallic  silver  down,  while  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper, 
called  bine  water,  will  float  above.  The  pasty  silver  precipitate  is  to  be  Creed  from  the 
nitrate  of  copper,  first,  by  washing  with  soft  water,  and  next,  by  strong  hydraulic  pressure 
in  cast  iron  cylinders*  The  condensed  mass,  when  now  melted  in  a  crucible  along  with 
a  little  nitre  and  borax,  is  fine  silver. 

The  above  apparatus  has  the  further  advantage  of  enabling  the  operator  to  recover  a 
great  portion  of  his  nitric  acid,  by  evaporating  the  blue  water  to  a  state  approaching  to 
dryness,  with  the  orifices  at  c,  and  at  the  top  of  the  capital,  open.  In  the  progress  of 
this  evaporation,  nothing  but  aqueous  vapor  escapes.  Whenever  the  whole  liquid  is 
dissipated,  the  pipe  d  is  to  be  re-adjusted,  and  the  lid  applied  closely  to  c.  The  heat 
being  now  continued,  and  gradually  increased,  the  whole  nitric  acid  will  be  expelled 
from  the  copper  oxyde,  which  will  remain  in  a  black  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  alembic. 
The  contrivance  for  letting  water  trickle  upon  the  pebbles,  must  be  carefully  kept  in 
play,  otherwise  much  of  the  evolved  acid  would  be  dissipated  in  nitrous  fumes.  With 
doe  atteatioo  to  the  regenerative  plan,  a  great  part  of  the  acid  may  be  recovered,  at  no 
expense  but  that  of  a  little  fuel. 

The  black  oxyde  of  copper  thus  obtained,  is  an  economical  form  of  employing  that 
metal  for  the  production  of  the  sulphate ;  100  pounds  of  it,  with  122$  of  sulphuric  acid 
dilated  with  water,  produce  312}  pounds  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper.  A  leaden 
boiler  is  best  adapted  for  that  operation.  100  pounds  of  silver  are  precipitable  from  its 
solution  in  nitric  acid,  by  29  of  copper.  If  more  be  needed,  it  is  a  proof  that  a  wasteful 
exeess  of  acid  has  existed  in  the  solution. 

In  parting  by  nitric  acid,  the  gold  generally  retains  a  little  silver ;  as  is  proved  by 
the  cloud  of  chloride  of  silver  which  it  affords,  at  the  end  of  some  hours,  when  dissolved 
in  aqua  regie.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  silver  retains  a  little  gold.  These  facts 
induced  M.  Dixe,  when  he  was  inspector  of  the  French  mint,  to  adopt  some  other  pro- 
cess, which  would  give  more  accurate  analytical  results ;  and  after  numerous  experi- 
ments, he  ascertained  that  sulphuric  acid  presented  great  advantages  in  this  point  of 
view,  since  with  it  he  succeeded  in  detecting,  in  silver,  quantities  of  gold  which  had 
eluded  the  other  plan  of  parting.  The  suggestion  of  M.  Dixe  has  been  since  univer- 
sally adopted  in  France.  M.  Costell,  about  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  erected  in  Pomeroy- 
street,  Old  Kent-road,  a  laboratory  upon  the  French  plan,  for  parting  by  sulphuric 
acid;  bat  he  was  not  successful  in  his  enterprise ;  and  since  he  relinquished  the  business, 
Bar.  Mathesoa  introduced  the  same  system  into  our  Royal  Mint,  under  the  management 
of  M.  Costell's  French  operatives.  In  the  Parisian  refineries,  gold,  to  the  amount  of 
one  thousandth  part  of  the  weight,  has  been  extracted  from  all  the  silver  which  had  been 
previously  parted  by  the  nitric  acid  process  j  being  3500  francs  in  value  upon  every  thou- 
sand ldsos^mnunes  of  silver. 

I  shall  give  first  a  general  outline  of  the  method  of  parting  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
describe  Us  details  as  I  have  lately  seen  them  executed  upon  a  magnificent  scale  in  an 
establishment  near  Paris. 

The  most  suitable  alloy  for  refining  gold,  by  the  sulphuric  acid  process,  is  the  compound 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  having  a  standard  quality,  by  the  cupel,  of  from  900  to  950 
mflWmes,  and  containing  one  fifth  of  its  weight  of  gold.  The  best  proportions  of  the 
three  metals  are  the  following :— silver,  725;  gold,  200;  copper,  75;  =  1000.  It  has 
been  found  that  alloys  which  contain  more  copper,  afford  solutions  that  hold  some 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  that  metal  in  solution,  which  prevents  the  gold  from  being  readily 
separated ;  and  that  alloys  containing  more  gold,  are  not  acted  on  easily  by  the  sulphuric 
acid.  The  refiner  ought,  therefore,  when  at  all  convenient,  to  reduce  the  alloys  that 
he  has  to  treat  to  the  above-stated  proportions.  He  may  effect  this  purpose  either  by 
fusing  the  coarser  alloys  with  nitre  in  a  crucible,  or  by  adding  finer  alloy,  or  even  fine 
silver,  or  finally,  by  subjecting  the  coarser  alloys  to  a  previous  cupellation  with  lead  on 
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the  great  scale.  As  to  gold  or  silver  bullion,  which  contains  lend  and  other  easily  aa 
Sizable  metals  besides  copper,  the  refiner  oagnt  always  to  avoid  treating  tnem  oy  si 
phuric  acid ;  and  should  separate,  first  of  all,  these  foreign  metals  by  the  agency  of  nit 
if  they  exist  in  minute  quantity ;  bnt  if  in  larger,  he  should  hare  recourse  to  the  cop 
Great  advantage  will  therefore  be  derived  from  the  judicious  preparation  of  the  alloy 
be  refined. 

For  an  alloy  of  the  above  description,  the  -principal  Parisian  refiners  are  in  the  hal 
of  employing  thrice  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  solution  ■ 
sulphate  of  silver,  which  does  not  too  suddenly  concrete  on  cooling,  so  as  to  obstruct 
discharge  from  the  alembic  by  decantation.    A  small  increase  in  the  quantity  of  eopp 
calls  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  acid. 

Generally  speaking,  one  half  of  the  sulphuric  acid  strictly  required  for  converting  t 
silver  and  copper  into  sulphates,  is  decomposed  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  lost  to  t 
manufacturer,  unless  he  has  recourse  to  the  agency  of  nitrous  acid. 

The  process  for  silver  containing  but  little  gold,  consists  of  five  different  ©per 
tions. 

1.  Upon  several  furnaces,  one  foot  in  diameter,  egg-shaped  alembics  of  platinum  a 
mounted,  into  each  of  which  are  put  3  kilogrammes  (8  lbs.  troy)  of  the  granulate 
silver,  containing  a  few  grains  of  gold  per  pound,  and  6  kilogrammes  of  concentrati 
sulphuric  acid.  The  alembics  are  covered  with  conical  capitals,  ending  in  bent  tube 
which  conduct  the  acid  vapors  into  lead  pipes  of  condensation ;  and  the  furnaces  m 
erected  under  a  proper  hood.  As  the  cold  acid  is  inoperative,  it  must  be  set  a  boflin 
at  which  temperature  it  gives  up  one  atom  of  its  oxygen  to  the  metal,  and  is  transform* 
into  sulphurous  acid,  which  escapes  in  a  gaseous  state.  Some  of  the  undecomposed  sn 
phuric  acid  immediately  combines  with  the  oxyde  into  a  sulphate,  which  subsides,  in  tl 
state  of  a  crystalline  powder,  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  solution  goes  on  vigo; 
ously,  With  a  copious  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  only  during  the  two  or  thrt 
first  hours ;  after  which  it  proceeds  slowly,  and  is  not  completed  till  after  a  digestion  a 
nearly  twelve  hours  more.  During  the  ebullition  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur 
acid  vapor  escapes  along  with  the  sulphurous  acid  gas ;  the  former  of  which  is  readil 
condensed  in  a  large  leaden  receiver  immersed  in  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  if  need  be.  1 
has  been  proposed  to  condense  the  sulphurous  acid,  by  leading  it  over  extensive  surface 
of  lime-pap,  as  in  the  coal-gas  purifiers. 

2.  When  the  whole  silver  has  been  converted  into  sulphate,  this  is  to  be  emptied  on 
of  the  alembic  into  water  contained  in  a  round-bottomed  receiver  lined  with  lead,  an 
diluted  till  the  density  of  the  solution  marks  from  15^  to  20*  Baume.  The  small  portio 
of  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder,  which  remains  undissolved,  having  been  allowe 
to  settle  to  the  bottom,  the  supernatant  solution  of  silver  is  to  be  decanted  carefully  of 
into  a  leaden  cistern,  and  the  powder  being  repeatedly  edulcorated  with  water,  the  wasfl 
ings  are  to  be  added  to  it.  The  silver  is  now  to  be  precipitated  by  plunging  plates  oi 
copper  in  the  solution,  and  the  magma  which  falls  is  to  be  well  washed,  and  freed  £ros 
the  residuary  particles  of  sulphate  of  copper  by  powerful  compression. 

3.  The  silver,  precipitated  and  dried  as  above  described,  is  melted  in  a  crucible,  am 
east  into  an  ingot. 

4.  The  gold  powder  is  also  dried  and  cast  into  an  ingot,  a  little  nitre  being  added  ii 
the  fusion,  to  oxydize  and  separate  any  minute  particles  of  copper  that  may  perchane 
have  been  protected  from  the  solvent  action  of  the  acid. 

5.  As  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  of  considerable  value,  its  solution  is  to  be  neutralised 
evaporated  in  leaden  pans  to  a  proper  strength,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize  in  leado 
cisterns.  The  farmers  throughout  France  consume  an  immense  quantity  of  this  salt 
They  sprinkle  a  weak  solution  of  it  (at  2P  or  3*  Baume)  over  their  grain  before  sowinj 
it,  in  order  to  protect  it  against  the  ravages  of  birds  and  insects. 

The  pure  gold,  at  the  instant  of  its  separation  from  the  allay  by  the  action  of  sulphur* 
actd,  being  in  a  very  fine  powder,  and  lying  in  elose  contact  with  the  platinum,  under  thi 
influence  of  a  boiling  menstruum,  which  brightens  the  surfaces  of  the  two  metals,  am 
raises  their  temperature  to  fully  the  600th  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  tends  to  become 
partially  soldered  to  the  platinum,  and  may  thus  progressively  thicken  the  bottom  of  thi 
still.  The  importance  of  preserving  this  vessel  entire,  and  of  cconommng  the  fuel  re 
qnlsite  to  heat  its  contents,  induces  the  refiner  to  detach  the  crust  of  gold  from  time  u 
time,  by  passing  over  the  bottom  of  the  still,  in  small  quantities,  a  dilute  nitre 
muriatic  acid,  which  acts  readily  on  gold,  but  not  on  platinum.  But  as  this  operalioi: 
is  a  very  delicate  one,  it  must  be  conducted  with  great  circumspection.  The  danger  of 
such  adhering  deposites  is  mnch  increased  by  usin?  too  high  a  heat,  and  too  smalt  a 
,  body  of  acid,  relatively  to  the  metals  dissolved.  Hence  it  is  advantageous  to  emploj 
alembics  of  large  site.  Should  any  lead  or  tin  get  into  the  platinum  still,  white  the  hoi 
acid  is  in  it,  the  precious  vessel  would  be  speedily  destroyed  ;  an  accident  which  has  noi 
unfrequently  happened*    Each  operation  maybe  conveniently  finished  in  twelve  hour*; 
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id  that  ea«n  alembic  may  refine  with  ease  160  marcs  daily.  Some  persons  work  mora 
rapidly,  but  such  haste  is  hazardous. 

The  Parisian  refiners  restore  to  the  owners  the  whole  of  the  gold  and  silver  contained 
in  the  ingots,  reserving  to  themselves  the  copper  which  formed  the  alloy,  and  charging 
only  the  sum  of  5|  francs  per  kilogramme  (2*68  lbs.  troy)  for  the  expense  of  the  parting 
of  the  metals. 

If  they  are  employed  to  refine  an  ingot  of  silver  containing  less  than  one  tenth  of  gold, 
they  retain  for  themselves  a  two  thousandth  part  of  the  gold,  and  all  the  copper,  existing 
in  the  alloy ;  return  all  the  rest  of  the  gold,  with  the  whole  of  the  silver,  in  the  ingot ; 
and  give,  besides,  to  the  owners  a  premium  or  bonus,  which  amounted  lately  to  {  of  a 
franc  on  the  kilogramme  of  metal.  Should  the  owner  desire  to  have  the  whole  of  the  gold 
and  silver  contained  in  his  ingot,  the  refiner  then  demands  from  him  2  francs  and  68  cen- 
times per  kilogramme,  retaining  the  copper  of  the  alloy.  As  to  silver  ingots  of  low 
standard,  the  perfection  of  the  refining  processes  is  such,  that  the  mere  copper  contained 
in  them  pays  all  the  costs  j  for  in  this  case,  the  refiner  restores  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
ingot  as  much  fine  silver  as* the  assay  indicated  to  exist  in  the  ingot,  contenting  himself 
with  the  copper  of  the  alloy.    See  tnfrb. 

The  chemical  works  of  M.  Poizat,  called  affinage  d'argtnt,  on  the  bank  of  the  canal 
de  POurcq,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  spacious  and  best  arranged 
for  refining  the  precious  metals,  which  exist  in  the  world.  On  being  introduced  to  this 
gentleman,  by  my  friend  and  companion  M.  Clemen t-Desormes,  he  immediately  expressed 
his  readiness  to  conduct  me  through  his  fabrique,  politely  alluding1  to  the  French 
translation  of  my  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  which  lay  upon  the  desk  of  his  bureau. 
The  principal  room  is  240  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  about  30  feet  high.  A  lofty 
chimney  rises  up  through  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and  another  at  each  of  its  ends. 
The  one  space,  120  feet  long,  to  the  right  of  the  central  chimney,  is  allotted  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  dissolving  the  silver,  and  parting  the  gold ;  the  other,  to  the  left,  to  the  eva- 
poration and  crystallization  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  concentration  of  the  re- 
covered sulphuric  acid. 

M.  Poizat  melts  his  great  masses  of  silver  in  pots  made  of  malleable  iron,  capable  of 
holding  several  cwts.  each ;  and  granulates  it  by  pouring  it  into  water  contained  in  large 
iron  pans.  The  granulated  silver  is  dried  with  heat,  and  carried  into  a  well  lighted  of- 
fice enclosed  by  glazed  casements,  to  be  weighed,  registered,  and  divided  into  determinate 
portions.  Each  of  these  is  put  into  a  cast-iron  pot,  of  a  flattened  hemispherical  shape, 
about  2  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  an  iron  lid,  made  in  halves,  and  hinged  together 
in  the  middle  line.  From  the  top  of  the  fixed  lid  a  bent  pipe  issues,  and  proceeds  down- 
wards into  an  oblong  leaden  chest  sunk  beneath  the  floor.  Four  of  the  above  cast-iron 
pots  stand  in  a  line  across  the  room,  divided  into  two  ranges,  with  an  intervening  space 
for  passing  between  them.  The  bottoms  of  the  pots  are  directly  heated  by  the  flame, 
one  f^e  serving  for  two  pots.  Two  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  by  weight  are 
poured  upon  ever:  pact  of  granulated  silver,  and  kept  gently  boiling  till  the  whole  silv.'^ 
be  converted  into  *  pasty  sulphate. 

From  the  underground  leaden  chests,  a  leaden,  pipe  4  inches  in  diameter,  rises  verti- 
cally, and  enters  the  side  of  a  leaden  chamber,  which  is  supported  upon  strong  cross-beams 
or  rafters,  a  little  way  beneath  the  roof  of  the  apartment.  This  chamber,  which  is  30 
feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high,  is  intended  to  condense  the  sulphuric  acid  vapors, 
along  with  some  of  the  sulphurous  acid  ;  that  of  the  latter  being  promoted  by  the  admis- 
sion of  nitrous  gas  and  air,  which  convert  it  into  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  further  end 
of  this  chamber,  a  large  square  leaden  pipe  returns  with  a  slight  slope  towards  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  terminates  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  central  chimney,  in  a  small  leaden 
cheat,  for  receiving  the  drops  of  acid  which  are  condensed  in  the  pipe.  From  that  chest 
•  pipe  issues,  to  discharge  into  the  high  central  chimney  the  incondensable  gases,  and 
also  to  maintain  a  constant  draught  through  the  whole  series  of  leaden  chambers  back  to 
the  east-iron  hemispherical  pots. 

Besides  the  above  cast-iron  pots,  destined  to  dissolve  only  the  coarse  cupreous  silver, 
containing  a  few  grains  of  gold  per  pound,  there  are,  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  at 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  chimney,  6  ajembics  of  platinum,  in  which  the  rich  alloys  of 
gold  and  silver  are  treated  in  the  process  of  refining  gold. 

The  pasty  sulphate  of  silver  obtained  in  the  iron  pots,  is  transferred  by  cast-iron  ladles 
witli  long  bandies  into  large  leaden  cisterns,  adjoining  the  pots,  and  there  diluted  with 
m  tittle  waler  to  the  density  of  36°  Baume.  Into  this  liquor,  steam  is  admitted  through 
m  series  of  upright  leaden  pipes  arranged  along  the  side  of  the  cistern,  which  speedily 
eavBses  ebullition,  and  dilutes  the  solution  eventually  to  the  22d  degree  of  Baume.  In 
this  state,  the  liquid  supersulphate  is  run  ofl"  by  leaden  syphons  into  large  oblong  leaden 
cisterns,  rounded  at  the  bottom ;  and  is  there  exposed  to  the  action  of  ribands  of  copper, 
Hke  thin  wood  shavings.    The  metallic  silver  precipitates  in  a  pasty  form  |  and  the 
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supernatant  sulphate  of  copper  is  then  run  off  into  a  cistern,  upon  a  somewhat  lower  ie 
where  it  is  left  to  settle  and  become  clear. 

The  precipitate  of  silver,  called  by  the  English,  water-silver,  and  by  the  French,  ck 
d'argent,  is  drained,  then  strongly  squeezed  in  a  square  box  of  cast-iron,  by  the  actioi 
a  hydraulic  press ;  in  which  60  pounds  of  silver  are  operated  upon  at  once. 

The  silver  lumps  are  dried,  melted  in  black  lead  crucibles,  in  a  furnace  built  near 
silver  end  of  the  room,  where  the  superintendent  sits  in  his  bureau — a  closet  enclosed 
glazed  casements,  like  a  green-house.  The  whole  course  of  the  operations  is  so  plant 
that  they  are  made  to  commence  near  the  centre  with  the  mixed  metals,  and  progress 
ly  approach  towards  the  office  end  of  the  apartment  as  the  parting  processes  advai 
Here  the  raw  material,  after  being  granulated  and  weighed,  was  given  out,  and  here 
pure  gold  and  silver  are  finally  eliminated  in  a  separate  state. 

In  the  other  half  of  the  hall,  the  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  evapon 
in  large  shallow  leaden  pans,  placed  over  a  range  of  furnaces ;  from  which,  at  the  pro 
degree  of  concentration,  they  are  run  off  by  syphons  into  crystallizing  pans  of  the  si 
metal.  From  the  mother-waters,  duly  evaporated,  a  second-crop  of  crystals  is  obtain 
and  also  a  third,  the  last  being  anhydrous,  from  the  great  affinity  for  water  possessed 
the  strong  sulphuric  ncid  with  which  they  are  now  surrounded.  The  acid  in  this  * 
parts  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  cupreous  oxyde,  and  is  then  transferred  into  a  la 
alembic  of  platinum  (value  1000/.),  to  be  rendered  fit,  by  re-concentration,  for  acting  ui 
fresh  portions  of  granulated  silver.  The  capital  of  that  alembic  is  connee 
with  a  leaden  worm,  which  traverses  an  oblong  vessel,  through  which  a  stream  of  e 
water  flows. 

I  The  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  fetched,  two  years  ago,  30J.  a  ton.     It  is  almost 

sold  to  the  grocers  in  the  towns  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  France.  In  the  above 
tablishment  of  M.  Poizat,  silver  to  the  value  of  10,000/.  can  be  operated  upon  daily. 
There  is  a  steam  engine  of  6-horse  power  placed  in  a  small  glazed  chamber  at  one  si 
of  the  parting  hall,  which  serves  to  work  all  his  leaden  pumps  for  lifting  the  dilute  s 
phuric  acid  and  acidulous  solutions  of  copper  into  their  appropriate  cisterns  of  cone* 
tration,  as  also  to  grind  his  old  crucibles,  and  drive  his  amalgamation  mill,  consisting 
a  pair  of  vertical  round-edged  wheels,  working  upon  one  shaft,  in  a  groove  formed  rou 
a  central  hemisphere— of  cast-iron.  After  the  mercury,  has  dissolved  out  of  the  grooi 
crucibles  all  the  particles  of  silver  which  it  can  find,  the  residuary  earthy  matter  is  sc 
to  the  sweep-washers.  The  floor  of  the  hall  around  the  alembics,  pots,  and  cisterns, 
eovered  with  an  iron  grating,  made  of  bars  having  one  of 'their  angles  uppermost,  to  a 
as  scrapers  upon  the  shoes  of  the  operatives.  The  dust  collects  in  a  vacant  space  1< 
beneath  the  grating,  whence  it  is  taken  to  the  amalgamation  mill.  The  processes  a 
so  well  arranged  and  conducted  by  M.  Poizat,  that  he  can  execute  as  much  business 
his  establishment  with  10  workmen  as  is  elsewhere  done  with  from  40  to  50 ;  and  wi 
less  than  3  grains  of  gold,  in  one  Paris  pound  or  7561  grains  of  silver,  he  can  defray  il 
whole  expenses  of  the  parting  or  refining. 

Since  26  parts  of  copper  afford  100  of  the  crystallized  sulphate,  the  tenth  of  copp 
present  in  the  dollars,  and  most  foreign  coins,  will  yield  nearly  four  times  its  weight  < 
blue  vitriol;  a  subsidiary  product  of  considerable  value  to  the  refiner. 

The  works  of  M.  Poizat  are  so  judiciously  fitted  up  as  to  be  quite  salubrious,  and  bai 
not  those  "  very  mischievous  effects  upon  the  trachea,"  which  Mr.  Matheson  states  i 
being  common  in  his  refinery  works  in  the  Roya*  Mint.0  But,  in  fact,  as  refining  t 
sulphuric  acid  is  always  a  nuisance  to  a  neighborhood,  it  is  not  suffered  in  the  ifcmaa 
Royale  of  Paris  j  but  is  best  and  most  economically  performed  by  private  enterprise  ai 
fair  competition,  which  is  impossible  in  London,  on  account  of  the  anomalous  pririjegi 
worth  at  least  2000/.  a  year,  possessed  by  Mr.  Matheson,  who  works  most  extensive] 
for  private  profit  on  a  public  plant,  fitted  up  with  a  lofty  chimney,  platinum  vessels  I 
the  value  of  3000/.,  and  other  apparatus,  at  the  cost  of  the  government.  His  charge  t 
the  crown  for  refining  gold  per  lb.  troy,  is  6*.  6rf. ;  that  of  the  refiners  in  London,  wh 
are  obliged,  for  fear  of  prosecution,  to  employ  the  more  expensive,  but  more  condensahU 
nitric  acid,  is  only  4».  That  of  the  Parisian  refiners  is  regulated  as  follows.  Foe  th 
dealers  in  the  precious  metals :  — 

For  gold  bullion  containing  silver,  and  more  than  JtfJL  of  gold,  6  fr.  12  c  per  kflo 
gramme,  =  2  fr.  29  c.  per  lb.  troy. 

For  silver  bullion,  containing  from  y^  to  ^o  0^  of  gold  (called  doris),  3  fr.  27  c 
per  kilogramme,  =  1  fr.  22  c.  per  lb.  troy. 

For  the  Monnaie,  the  charges  arc — 

For  gold  refined  by  sulphuric  acid,  when  alloyed  with  copper  only,  ftom  Aftfe*0  nfaj 
e  fir.  per  kilogramme,  =  1  fr.  86  c.  per  lb.  troy. 

For  gold  alloyed  with  copper  and  silver,  whatever  be  the  quantity  of  silver,  5  fr.  75  e, 
per  kilogramme,  =  2  fr.  12  c.  per  lb.  troy. 

♦  Roport  of  Coramittoe  of  House  of  Common,  on  tho  Mint,  in  1837,  p.  91. 
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There  are  absut  tea  bullion  refiners  by  sulphuric  acid  in  the  environs  of  Paris;  two  of 
whom,M.  Poizat  St.  Andre,  and  M.  Chauviere,  are  by  far  the  most  considerable;  the 
former  working  about  300  kilogrammes  (  =  804  lbs.  troy)  daily,  and  the  latter  about  two 
thirds  of  that  quantity.  In  former  times,  when  competition  was  open  in  London,  Messrs* 
Browne  and  Brinde  were  wont  to  treat  6  cwts.  of  silver,  or  9  cwts.  of  gold  alloy,  daily, 
for  several  months  in  succession. 

The  result  of  free  trade  in  refining  bullion  at  Paris  is,  that  the  silver  bars  imported 
into  London  from  South  America,  fee,  are  mostly  sent  off  to  Paris  to  be  stripped  of  the 
few  grains  of  gold  which  they  may  contain,  and  are  then  brought  back  to  be  sold  here. 
Three  grains  of  gold  in  one  Paris  lb.  of  silver,  pay  the  refiners  there  for  taking  them 
out.  What  a  disgrace  is  thus  brought  upon  our  manufacturing  industry  and  skill,  by 
the  monopoly  charges  in  refining  and  assaying  granted  to  two  individuals  in  our  Roval 
Mint. 

Mr.  Bingley's  charges  for  assaying  at  the  Royal  Mint  in  London,  are — 

For  an  assay  of  gold,  4*. ;  for  a  parting  assay  of  gold  and  silver,  6>. ;  for  a  silver  assay, 
2t .  6A— charges  which  absorb  the  profits  of  many  a  transaction. 

The  charges  at  the  Royal  Mint  of  Paris,  for  assays  made  under  the  following  distin- 
guished chemical  $at>anU — Darcet,  Dirtcieur;  Breant,  Verijicatew;  Chevillot  and  Pelouze, 
E**aytur$;  are— 

For  an  assay  of  gold,  or  dori  (a  parting  assay),  3  francs. 

—        silver  —  —         0-  80  c.  =  8o\  English. 

M.  Gay  Lussac  is  the  assayer  of  the  Bureau  <U  Garantit  at  the  Momnau  Royalty  an 
office  which  corresponds  to  the  Goldsmiths1  Hall  at  London.  The  silver  assays  in  all 
the  official  establishments  of  Europe,  except  the  two  in  London,  are  made  by  the  humid 
method,  and  are  free  from  those  errors  and  blunders  which  daily  annoy  and  despoil  the 
British  bullion  merchant,  who  is  compelled  by  the  Mint  and  Bank  of  England  to  buy  and 
sell  by  the  cupcilattim  assay  of  Mr.  Bingley.    See  Assay  and  SiLvxa. 

REFRIGERATION  OF  WORTS,  fcc.  In  August,  1826,  Mr.  Tandall  obtained 
a  patent  for  an  apparatus  designed  for  cooling  worts  and  other  hot  fluids,  without 
exposing  them  to  evaporation.  Utensils  employed  for  this  purpose,  are  generally  called 
refrigerators,  and  are  so  constructed,  that  a  quantity  of  cold  water  shall  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  vessel  which  contains  the  heated  fluid.  But  in  every  construction  of 
refrigerator  heretofore  used,  the  quantity  of  cold  water  necessarily  employed  in  the 
operation,  greatly  exceeded  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  cooled,  which,  in  some  situations, 
where  water  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  was  a  serious  impediment  and  objection  to  the 
use  of  such  apparatus. 

The  inventor  has  contrived  a  mode  of  constructing  a  refrigerator,  so  that  any  quantity 
of  wort  or  other  hot  fluid  may  be  cooled  by  an  equal  quantity  of  cool  water ;  the  process 
being  performed  with  great  expedition,  simply  by  passing  the  two  fluids  through  very  nar- 
row passages,  in  opposite  directions,  the  result  of  which  iSf  that  the  cold  liquor  imbibes 
the  heat  from  the  wort,  or  other  fluid,  and  the  temperature  of  the  hot  fluid  is  reduced  in 
the  tame  ratio. 

Figs.  1199, 1200, 1201  represent  different  forms  in  which  the  apparatus  is  proposed  to 
be  made.  The  two  first  have  zigzag  passages ;  the  third,  channels  running  in  convolute 
corves.  These  channels  or  passages  are  of  very  small  capacity  in  thickness,  but  of  great 
length,  and  of  any  breadth  that  may  be  required,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  in- 
tended to  be  cooled  or  heated. 

fig.  1202  is  the  section  of  a  portion  of  the  apparatus  shown  at  fig*.  1199  A 1200  upon 
an  enlarged  scale ;  it  is  made  by  connecting  three  sheets  of  copper  or  any  other  thin  me- 
tallic plates  together,  leavi  <g  parallel  spaces  between  each  plate  for  the  passage  of  the 
fluids,  represented  by  the  b«ack  lines. 

These  spaces  are  formed  by  occasionally  introducing  between  the  plates  thin  straps, 
ribs,  or  portions  of  metal,  by  which  means  very  thin  channels  are  produced,  and  through 
these  channels  the  fluids  are  intended  to  be  passed,  the  cold  liquor  running  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  the  hot  in  the  reverse  direction. 

dopposittf  that  the  passages  lor  the  fluids  are  each  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  then 
the  entire  length  for  the  run  of  the  fluid  should  be  about  80  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  ap- 
paratus being  made  according  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  intended  to  be  passed  through  it  in 
a  given  time.  If  the  channels  are  made  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  then  their  length 
should  be  extended  to  160  feet;  and  any  other  dimensions  in  similar  proportions ;  but  a 
tanrer  channel  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  the  patentee  considers  would  be  objectionable. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  length  here  recommended,  is  under  the  considera- 
tion, that  Ue  fluids  are  driven  through  the  apparatus  by  some  degree  of  hydrostatic  pres- 
aore  from  a  head  in  the  delivery-vats  above ;  but  if.  the  fluids  flow  without  pressure,  then 
the  lengths  cf  the  passages  need  not  be  quite  so  great, 

1st   the  apparatus  constructed  at  shown  in  perspective  at  Jig,  1199,  and  further 
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Jeveloped  by  the  section,  fig .  1202,  eold  water  is  to  be  introduced  at  the  fannd  a, 

whence  it  passes  down  the  pipe  o,  and 
through  a  long  slit  or  opening  in  the  side 
of  the  pipe,  into  the  passage  c,  c  (see  fa. 
1202),  between  the  plates,  where  it  flowi 
in  a  horizontal  direction  through  the 
channel  towards  the  discharge-pipe  I 
When  such  a  quantity  of  cold  water  baa 
passed  through  the  funnel  o,  as  shall  hive 
filled  the  channel  c,  c,  up  to  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  apparatus,  the  cock  c  beiag 
shut,  then  the  hot  wort  or  liquor  intended 
to  be  cooled,  may  be  introduced  at  the 
funnel  /,  and  which,  descending  in  the 
pipe  g,  passes  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
former,  through  a  long  slit  or  opening  ii 
the  side  of  the  pipe  g,  into  the  extended 
passage  h,  h  (see  fig.  1202), and  from  thence 
proceeds  horizontally  into  the  discharge- 
pipe  t. 
The  two  cocks  e  and  A,  beiag  no* 
opened,  the  wort  or  other  liquor  is  drawn  off,  or  otherwise  conducted  away  through  the 
cock  k,  and  the  water  through  e,  If  the  apertures  of  the  two  cocks  e  and  A  are  equil, 
and  the  channels  equal  also,  it  follows  that  the  same  quantity  of  wort,  &c-,  wfll  flow 
through  the  channel  A,  A,  a,  in  a  given  time,  as  of  water  through  the  channel  c,  c;  and  by 
the  hot  fluid  passing  through  the  apertures  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  channel  wak* 
contains  the  cold  fluid,  the  heat  becomes  abstracted  from  the  former,  and  communicated  tt 
the  latter $  and  as  the  hot  fluid  enters  the  apparatus  at  that  part  which  is  in  imrocdaie 
contact  with  the  part  where  the  cooling  fluid  is  discharged,  and  the  cold  fluid  enters  the 
apparatus  at  that  part  where  the  wort  is  discharged,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  wart  or 
other  hot  liquor  becomes  cooled  down  towards  its  exit-pipe  nearly  to  the  temperature  tf 
eold  water ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  water,  at  the  reverse  end  of  the  apparatus,  Be- 
comes raised  nearly  to  that  of  the  boiling  wort. 

It  only  remains  to  observe,  that  by  partially  closing  either  of  the  exiUcocks,  the  Quan- 
tity of  heat  abstracted  from  one  fluid,  and  communicated  to  the  other,  may  be  reguktedj 
for  instance,  if  the  cock  t  of  the  water-passage  be  partially  closed,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  cold  water  passed  through  the  apparatus,  the  wort  or  other  hot  fluid  conducted 
through  the  other  passages  will  be  discharged  at  a  higher  temperature,  which  in  sum 
cases  will  be  desirable,  when  the  refrigerated  liquor  is  to  be  fermented. 

^.1200  exhibits  an  apparatus  precisely  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  different  is  to 
position;  for  instance,  the  zigzag  channels  are  made  in  obliquely  descending  pisses. 

a  is  the  funnel  for  the  hot  liquor,  whence  it 
descends  through  the  pipe  d  into  the  channel 
c,  c  (see  fig.  1202),  and  ultimately  is  discharged 
through  the  pipe  b,  at  the  cock  e.  The  cold 
water  being  introduced  into  the  funnel  f}  and 
passing  down  the  pipe  t,  enters  the  ngUS 
channel  A,  A,  and,  rising  through  the  apparatus, 
runs  off  by  the  pipe  g,  and  is  discharged  at  the 
cock  below. 

The  passages  of  this  apparatus  for  heatisf 
and  cooling  fluids,  may  be  bent  into  Tarioni 
contorted  figures ;  one  form  found  partiealariT 
convenient  under  some  applications,  is  tkat 
represented  at  fig.  1201,  which  is  coataaed 
in  a  cylindrical  case.  The  passages  here  mi 
in  convolute  curves,  the  one  winding  is  ■ 
spiral  to  the  centre,  the  other  receding  from  the 
centre. 

The  wort  or  other  hot  liquor  intended  to 
be  cooled,  is  to  be  introduced  at  the  funnel  a, 
and  passing  down  the  pipe  6,  is  delifered  into 
the  open  passage  *,  which  winds  round  to  the 
central  chamber  rf,  and  is  thence  discharged 
through  the  pipe  «,  at  the  cock  /.  The  eoid 
water  enters  the  apparatus  at  the  funnel  tt 
and  proceeding  down  the  pipe  A,  eaters  the 
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•hind  channel  i,  and  aAer  traversing  round  through  the  apparatus  is  in  like  manner 
discharged  through  the  pipe  k,  at  the  cock  I    Or  the  hot  liquor  may  he  passed  through 

the  closed  channel,  and  the  cold  through 
the  open  one ;  or  these  chamber  may  be 
both  of  them  open  at  top,  and  the  ap- 
paratus covered  by  a  lid  when  at  work, 
the  principal  design  of  which  is  to  afford 
the  convenience  of  cleaning  them  more 
readily  than  could  be  done  if  they  were 
dosed ;  or  they  may  be  both  closed. 

A  similar  ingenious  apparatus  for  cool- 
ing brewer's  worts,  or  wash  for  distillers, 
and  also  for  condensing  spirits,  in  place 
of  the  ordinary  worm  tub,  is  called  by 
the  inventor,  Mr.  Wheeler,  an  Archi- 
medes condenser,  or  refrigerator,  the  pe- 
culiar novelty  or  which  consists  in  form- 
ing the  chambers  for  1fee  passage  of  the 
fluids  in  spiral  channels,  winding  round 
a  central  tube,  through  which  spiral 
channels  the  hot  and  cold  fluids  are  to  be 
passed  in  opposite  directions. 
1203  represents  the  external  appearance  of  the  refrigerator,  enclosed  in  a  eylin- 
;  fig,  1204,  the  same,  one  half  of  the  case  being  removed  to  show  the  form 
1202  of  the   apparatus   within;    and  fig.  1206, a 

J  section  cut  through  the  middle  of  the  appa- 
ratus perpendicularly,  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  the  internal  figure  of  the  spiral 
channels. 

The  apparatus  is  proposed  to  be  made  of 

sheet  copper,  finned  on  its  surface,  and  is 

formed  by  cutting  circular  pieces  of  thin  cop- 

*-  per,  or  segments  of  circles,  and  connecting 


*2 


i  together  by  rivets,  solder,  or  by  any  other  convenient  means,  as  coppersmiths  usu- 
ally do ;  these  circular  pieces  of  copper  being  united  to  one  another,  in  the  way  of  a  spiral 
or  screw,  form  the  chambers  through  which  the  fluids  are  to  pass  within,  in  an  ascending 
\  inclined  plane. 


1203 


1204 


Tn.  Jig*.  1204  <fc  1206,  a,  a,  is  the  central  tube  or  standard  (of  any  diameter  that  may 
be  ibmnd  convenient),  round  which  the  spiral  chambers  are  to  be  formed  ;  6,  a,  are  the 
•vies  of  the  outer  case,  to  which  the  edges  of  the  spiral  fit  closely,  but  need  not  be 
attached ;  r,  c,  are  two  of  the  circular  plates  of  copper,  connected  together  by  rivets  at 
the  edges,  in  the  manner  shown,  or  by  any  other  suitable  means;  d,  is  the  chamber, 
formed  by  the  two  sheets  of  copper,  and  which  is  carried  round  from  top  to  bottom  in  a 
spiral  or  etreulai  inclined  plane,  by  a  succession  of  circular  plates  connected  to  each 
other. 
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The  hot  fluid  is  admitted  into  the  spiral  chamber  d,  through   a  trumpet  or  n 
■  I  J  .        mouthed  tube   e,  at  top,  an 

206      1  jl       ^y  £U        discharged     at     bottom     by 

aperture  and  cock  f.  The 
water  which  is  to  be  emph 
as  the  cooling  material,  is  t 
introduced  through  the  pip 
in  the  centre,  from  whence 
charging  itself  by  a  hole  at 
torn,  the  cold  water  occd 
the  interior  of  the  cylindj 
case  6,  and  rises  in  the  s] 
passage  A,  between  the  coifc 
the  chamber,  until  it  ascend 
the  top  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
flows  away  by  a  spout  i,  sea 
fig.  1203. 

It  will  be  perceived  that 
hot  fluid  enters  the  appan 
at  top,  and  the  cold  fluid 
bottom,  passing  each  other, 
means  of  which  an  intercba 
of  temperatures  takes  pi 
through  the  plates  of  cop] 
the  cooling  fluid  passing  oft 
top  in  a  heated  state,  by  me 
of  the  caloric  which  it  has 
stracted  from  the  hot  fluid;  i 
the  hot  fluid  passing  off  throi 
the  pipe  and  cock  at  bottom, 
a  very  reduced  state  of  tempt 
ture,  by  reason  of  the  cak 
which  it  held  having  been  gii 
out  to  the  cooling  fluid. 
Fig.  1206  is  a  side  view  a 
section  of  Wagenmann's  apparatus  for  cooling  worts ;  fig.  1207,  a  view  from  above.  T 
preceding  contrivances  seem  to  be  far  preferable. 

a,  a,  is  the  tub  for  receiving  the  apparatus,  whose  central  upright  shaft  6,  rests  npoi 
step  c,  in  the  bottom,  and  revolves  at  top  in  a  bush  at  d,  made  fast  to  a  bar  e,  fixed  I 
across  the  mouth  of  the  tub.  The  shaft  may  be  driven  by  the  two  bevel  wheels  /,/, 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  horizontal  rod  turned  by  hand  ;  or  the  whole  may 
impelled  by  any  power,  g,  is  an  iron  basin  for  receiving  the  cold  water  from  the  sp< 
a,  supplied  by  a  well;  it  flows  out  of  the  basin  through  two  tubes  1 t,  down  into  the  km 
part  of  the  cooler  k  fc.  The  cooler  consists  of  two  flat  vessels,  both  of  which  are  form 
of  a  flat  interior  plate,  and  an  arched  exterior  one,  so  that  their  transverse  section  is  plan 
convex.  The  water  which  flows  along  the  tubes  i  t,  spreads  itself  upon  the  bottom  oft 
cooler,  and  then  rises  through  the  scabbard-shaped  tubes  /  /,  &c,  into  the  upper  annul 
vessel  m  m ;  whence  it  is  urged  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  in  a  now  heated  state,  Uutmj 
the  slanting  tubes  t*  ft,  which  terminate  in  the  common  pipe  o,  of  the  annular  basis/, 
and  is  thence  discharged  by  the  pipe  q.  The  basin  p  p,  is  supported  by  the  two  beare 
r,  made  fast  to  the  cross-beam  e.  There  is  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  hollow  ring  at  be 
torn,  a  screw  plug,  which  may  be  opened  when  it  is  desired  to  discharge  the  whole  cm 
tents,  and  to  wash  it  with  a  stream  of  water. 

REGULUS  is  a  term  introduced  by  the  alchemists,  now  nearly  obsolete.  It  met! 
literally  a  little  king,  and  refers  to  the  metallic  state  as  one  of  royalty,  compared  wit 
the  native  earthy  condition.  Antimony  is  the  only  metal  now  known  by  the  name  a 
tegulus. 

RENNET.  The  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  of  the  sucking  calf,  which,  beio, 
extracted  by  infusion  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  serves  to  curdle  muf 
As  the  juice  passes  rapidly  into  putrefaction,  the  stomach  must  be  salted  after  the  out* 
skin  has  been  scraped  off,  and  alt  the  fat  and  useless  membranes  carefully  remored  i 
is  only  the  inner  coat  which  is  to  be  preserved  after  it  is  freed  from  any  curd  or  othe 
extraneous  matter  in  the  stomach.  The  serum  left  in  it  should  lie  pressed  out  with  i 
cloth,  and  is  then  to  be  replaced  in  the  stomach  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  best  ssli 
The  skins,  or  veils  as  they  are  called,  are  next  put  into  a  pan  and  covered  with  a  saturates 
solution  of  salt  and  soaked  for  some  hours;  but  there  should  be  no  more  brine  than  coyer 
the  veils.    They  are  afterwards  hung  up  to  dry,  a  piece  of  wood  being  put  crosswise  mu 
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each  to  stretch  them  out  They  should  be  perfectly  dried  and  look  like  parchment  In 
this  state  they  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  any  length  of  time,  and  are  always  ready 
fcruse. 

Pieces  of  veil  are  cut  off  and  soaked  for  some  hours  in  wey  or  water,  and  the  whole  is 
added  to  the  warm  milk  for  curdling  it,  its  strength  having  been  first  tested  on  a  small 
quantity.  By  the  rapidity  with  which  it  curdles  and  the  form  of  the  flakes,  a  judgment 
ii  formed  of  its  strength  and  the  quantity  required  for  the  whole  milk. 

RESINS,  (Resinee,  Fr. ;  Haras,  Germ.) ;  are  proximate  principles  found  in  most  vege- 
tables, sod  in  almost  every  part  of  them ;  but  the  only  resins  which  merit  a  particular 
description,  are  those  which  occur  naturally  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  easily  collected  or 
extracted.  They  are  obtained  chiefly  in  two  ways,  either  by  spontaneous  exudation  from 
the  plants,  or  by  extraction  by  heat  and  alcohoL  In  the  first  case,  the  discharge  of  resin 
in  the  liquid  state  is  sometimes  promoted  by  artificial  incisions  made  in  summer  through 
the  bark  into  the  wood  of  the  tree. 

Resins  possess  the  following  general  properties: — They  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble 
jq  water,  and  melt  by  the  application  of  heat,  but  do  not  volatilize  without  partial  decom- 
position. They  have  rarely  a  crystalline  structure,  but,  like  gums,  they  seldom  affect  any 
peculiar  form.  They  are  almost  all  translucid,  not  often  colourless,  but  generally  brown, 
occasionally  red  or  green.  Any  remarkable  taste  or  smell,  which  they  sometimes  possess, 
may  be  ascribed  to  some  foreign  matter,  commonly  an  essential  oil.  Their  specific 
gravity  varies  from  0*92  to  1*2.  Their  consistence  is  also  very  variable.  The  greater 
part  are  hard,  with  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  bo  brittle  as  to  be  readily  pulverized  in  the 
cold.  Some  of  them  are  soft,  a  circumstance  probably  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a 
heterogeneous  substance.  The  hard  resins  do  not  conduct  electricity,  and  they  become 
negatively  electrical  by  friction.  When  heated  they  melt  more  or  less  easily  into  a 
thick  viscid  liquid,  and  concrete,  on  cooling,  into  a  smooth  shining  mass,  of  a  vitreous 
fracture,  which  occasionally  flies  off  into  pieces,  like  Prince  Rupert's  drops ;  especially 
after  being  quickly  cooled,  and  scratched  with  a  sharp  point  They  take  nre  by  contact 
of  an  ignited  body,  and  burn  with  a  bright  flame,  and  the  diffusion  of  much  sooty 
smoke.  When  distilled  by  themselves  in  close  vessels,  they  afford  carbonic  acid  and 
carburetted  gases,  empyreuinatic  oil  of  a  less  disagreeable  smell  than  that  emitted 
by  other  such  oils,  a  little  acidulous  water,  and  a  very  little  shining  charcoaL  See 
Rosr*  Gas. 

Resins  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  considerable  quantities  in  alcohol,  both 
hot  and  cold.  This  solution  reddens  tincture  of  litmus,  but  not  syrup  of  violets ;  it  is 
decomposed  by  water,  and  a  milkiness  ensues,  out  of  which  the  particles  of  the  resin 
gradually  agglomerate.  In  this  state  it  contains  water,  so  air  to  be  soft,  and  easily 
Kneaded  between  the  fingers;  but  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle  again  when,  freed  by 
fusion  from  the  water.  The  resins  dissolve  in  ether  and  the  volatile  oils,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  combine  with  the  unctuous  oils.  They  may  be  combined  by  fusion  with 
•ulphur,  and  with  a  little  phosphorus.  Chlorine  water  bleaches  several  coloured  resins, 
if  they  be  diffused  in  a  milky  state  through  water.  The  carburet  of  sulphur  dissolves 
them. 

Resins  are  little  acted  upon  by  acids,  except  by  the  nitric,  which  converts  them 
into  artificial  tan.  They  combine  readily  with  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  and 
form  what  were  formerly  reckoned  soaps;  but  the  resins  are  not  truly  saponified; 
they  rather  represent  the  acid  constitution  themselves,  and,  as  such,  saturate  the  salifi- 
■Uebasee.       ^ 

Every  resin  in  a  natural  mixture  of  several  other  resins,  as  is  the  case  also  with  oils ; 
one  principle  being  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  another  in  hot,  a  third  in  ether,  a  fourth  in  oil 
of  turpentine,  a  fifth  in  naphtha,  Ac,  The  soft  resins,  which  retain  a  certain  portion 
of  volatile  oil,  constitute  what  are  called  balsams.  Certain  other  balsams  contain  benzoic 
acid.  The  solid  resins  are,  amber,  ant'm*,  benzoin,  colophony  (common  rosin),  copal, 
dammara,  dragon'*  blood,  elemi,  guaiac,  lac;  resin  of  jalap,  ladanum,  mastic,  tandarach, 
ttorax,  takamahac 

An  ingenious  memoir  upon  the  resins  of  dammar,  copal,  and  amine,  has  lately  been 
published  by  K.  Quibourt,  an  eminent  French  pharmacies  from  which  the  following 
extracts  may  be  found  interesting. 

The  hard  copal  of  India  and  Africa,  especially  Madagascar,  is  the  product  of  the 
Bymenma  verrucosa  ;  it  is  transparent  and  vitreous  within,  whatever  may  be  its  appear- 
ance outside ;  nearly  colourless,  or  of  a  tawny  yellow ;  without  taste  or  smell  in  the 
cold,  and  almost  as  hard  as  amber,  which  it  much  resembles,  but  from  which  it  may  be 
distinguished,  1st,  by  its  melting  and  kindling  at  a  candle-flame,  and  running  down  in 
drops,  while  amber  burns  and  swells  up  without  flowing;  2dly,  this  hard  copal  or 
anime  when  blown  out  and  still  hot,  exhales  a  smell  like  balsam  copaiva  or  capivi;  while 
amber  exhales  an  unpleasant  bituminous  odour;  Sdly,  when  moistened  by  alcohol  of 
86  per  cent,  copal  becomes  sticky,  and  shows  after  drying  a  glazed  opaque  surface, 
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while  ember  is  not  affected  bj  alcohol ;  4thly,  the  copal  affords  no  *uccuih 

doc*,  on  disi illation. 

When  the  pulverised  Co pal  ie  digested  in  cold  alcohol  of  0830,  it  lenvi  < 

residuum,  at  tir^t  pulverulent,  but  which  swells  afterward*  an  i  forms  a  si 

nuui,     When  thi*  powder  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol  it  assumes  the 
gluten,  like  crumb*  of  bread*  but  which  due*  oat  stick  to  the  fingers 

it  affords, 

Resin  soluble  ia  cold  alcohol  *  -  -  SI 

Resin  di solved  in  boiling  alcohol    -  4 

Resin  insoluble  in  both         -  -  -  -  65 

IOC 

The  small  excess  is  due  to  the  adhesion  of  some  of  the  menstruum  to  the 

Ether,  boiling  hot,  dissolves  SO  17  per  cent  of  copal. 

Essence  (spirits)  of  turpentine  dues  not  dissolve  any  of  the  copal,  but  it 
combines  with  it  at  a  heat  of  212°  Fnhr* 

The  property  of  swelling,  becoming  viscid  and  elastic,  which  Berzelius 
belongs  not  to  it,  but  to  the  American  resin  of  cnurbaril,  or  the  occidental 
property  of  dissolving  entirely  in  ether  belongs  to  the  aromatic  damme 
tender  1 

%,  Resin  of  coutbaril  of  Rio  Janeiro,  the  English  gum-aniine.  and 
copal  of  the  French.  It  is  characterised  by  forming,  in  alcohol,  a  b 
elastic  mass,  It  occurs  in  rounded  tears,  hits  a  very  pale  glassy  asp* 
within,  covered  with  a  thin  white  powder,  which  becomes  glutinoi 
Another  variety  is  soft,  and  dissolves,  for  the  must  part,  in  alcolto 
resembles  the  oriental  copal  so  much  as  to  indicate  that  they  may  bo 
from  the  same  tree,  loo  parts  of  the  oriental  and  the  occidental  amir 
lively  the  fullowing  residua  3— 


With  slcobol. 

*Wltb  ether. 

Oriental 

66*71 

60*6* 

Occidental 

4353 

mo 

The  hard  and  soft  copals  possess  the  remarkable  property  in  comm 
soluble  111  alcohol,  after  being  oxygenated  in  the  air. 

8.  Dammar  putit  or  dammar  AoJit^Thu  resin,  soft  at  first,  becomes 
amber,  and  as  hard,  It  is  little  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  mot 
•f  turpentine 

4.  Aromatic  dammar,— This  resin  occurs  in  large  orbicular  masse*.   It 

m  alcohol.     Only  small  samples  have  hitherto  been  obtained.     Of  100  [ 

Ittble  in  alcohol,  noue  in  ether,  and  93  in  essence  of  terpentine,     JrL  Quit 

this  resin  conies  from  the  Meluoca  isles.     Its  ready  solubility  in  alcohol, 

render  it  valuable  for  varnish  making. 

6.  SUghtly  arwHtttit  dammar  leaves,  after  alcohol,  87  per  cent;  and  af 
cent ;  and  after  aatenea  87  per  cent 

§,  Tender  and  friabU  dammar  sdan. — This  resin  occurs  in  eeu 
commerce  (at  Paris).  It  is  in  round  or  oblong  tears,  vitreous,  nearly  coloi 
parent  within,  dull  whitish  on  the  surfaces.  It  exhales  an  Agreeable  otk 
or  mastic,  when  it  is  heated.  Jt  crackles  with  the  heat  of  the  hand,  like 
becomes  fluid  iu  boiling  water,  but  brittle  when  cooled  again  It  spark! 
the  flame  of  a  candle ;  but  this  being  the  effect  of  a  volatile  oil  the  t 


Kesin  soluble  in  cold  alcohol 
Resin   in  soluble  in  Wiling  alcohol 

It  dissolves  readily  and  completely  in  cold  essence  of  turpentine,  an 
varnish,  M,  GuiUourt  refers  the  origin  of  this  resin  to  the  Damm 
Rumphius.     Of  the  preceding  resins,  1U0  parts  hare  left  respectively 


Hard  copal,  or  anime 

Tender  copal 

Demmtr  put* 

Ikmmar    aromatic 

Ha  miliar  austral 

Dammar  slightly  aromatic 

JJommar  friable 


Alcohol  of  ft-m 

-  66*71 

-  4S53 

I 

Molqbls  tu 
IfiMwr- 
80*3 
27a50 

3D 

*       48'8S 

-       B70Q 

-0*86 

urn 
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RESIN,  KAURI  or  COWDEE,  is  a  new  and  ▼cry  peculiar  substance,  recently  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities  from  New  Zealand,  which  promises  to  be  useful  in  the 
arts.  It  oozes  from  the  trunk  of  a  noble  tree  called  Dammara  atutraU*,  or  Pitmt  kauri, 
wateh  rises  sometimes  to  the  height  of  90  feet  without  a  branch,  with  a  diameter  of  12  feet, 
tad  famishes  a  log  of  heart  timber  of  11  feet.  The  resin,  which  is  called  Cowdee  gum 
by  the  importers,  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  nutmeg  to  a 
Mock  of  2  or  3  cwts.  The  eolor  varies  from  milk-white  to  amber,  or  even  deep  brown ; 
sane  pieces  are  transparent  and  colorless.  In  hardness  it  is  intermediate  between  copal 
sad  resin.  The  white  milky  pieces  are  somewhat  fragrant,  like  elemi.  Specific  gravity, 
1*04  to  1-06.  It  is  very  inflammable,  burns  all  away  with  a  clear  bright  flame,  but  does 
sot  drop.  When  cautiously  fused,  it  concretes  into  a  transparent  hard  tough  mass,  like 
shellac  It  affords  a  fine  Tarnish  with  alcohol,  being  harder  and  less  colored  than  mastic, 
while  it  is  as  soluble,  and  may  be  had  probably  at  one  tenth  of  the  price.  A  solution  in 
alcohol,  mixed  with  one  fourth  of  its  bulk  of  a  solution  in  oil  of  turpentine,  forms  an 
excellent  varnish,  which  dries  quickly,  is  quite  colorless,  clear  and  hard.  It  is  insoluble 
a  pyro-aeetie  (pyroxilic  I)  spirit.  Combined  with  shellac  and  turpentine,  it  forms  a  good 
sesliag-wax.  i 

REVERBERATORY  FURNACE ;  see  Coma,  Iron,  and  Soda. 

RETORT.  For  producing  coal  gas,  there  are  many  modifications,  varying  in  dimension 
sad  shape  with  the  caprice  of  the  constructor,  and  in  many  cases  without  any  definite  idea 
of  the  principle  to  be  aimed  at. 

They  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes  s 

1st.  The  circular  retort,  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  six  to 
sine  feet  in  length.  This  retort  is  used  in  Manchester  and  some  other  places,  in  gene- 
itl  for  the  distillation  of  cannel,  or  Scotch  parrot  coal.  It  answers  for  the  distillation 
of  a  coal  which  retains  its  form  in  lumps,  and  is  advantageous  bnly  from  the  facility 
with  which  its  position  is  changed,  when  partially  destroyed  by  the  action  of  fire  on  the 
index  side. 

2d.  The  small  or  London  n  retort,  so  called  in  consequence  of  its  having  first  been 
used  by  the  chartered  company  in  London,  being  still  in  use  at  their  works,  and  re- 
commended by  tbeir  engineer.  This  retort  is  12  inches  broad  on  the  base,  11  inches  high, 
and  7  feet  long,  carbonising  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  at  a  charge. 

3rd.  The  York  D  retort,  (so  called  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  introduced 
bv  Mr.  Oathit;  of  York,)  and  the  modifications  of  it,  among  which  I  should  include  the 
elliptic  retort,  as  having  the  same  general  purpose  in  view.  The  difference  between  the 
Lnodon  and  York  D  retorts,  consists  only  in  an  extension  of  surface  upon  which  the  coal 
*  spread.    See  Gas-ught. 

Ctcy  retorts  for  gat  work:  Mr.  Joseph  Cowan,  of  Newcastle,  has  much  improved 
the  quality  of  clay  retorts,  by  mixing  in  their  composition  with  Newcastle  fire  clay, 
or  sny  other  good  fire  clay  of  the  coal  measures,  sawdust,  pulverised  coke,  or  carbon 
obtained  from  the  inside  of  gas  iron  retorts,  Ac,  in  such  proportion  as  the  nature 
of  the  clay  may  require.  The  more  aluminous  the  clay,  the  more  carbonaceous  mat- 
ters is  needed,  to  take  away  their  tendency  to  crack  by  great  or  unequal  shrinkage. 
He  oses  a  wooden  cylindrical  box  or  chamber  as  a  mould,  into  which  the  plastic  clay 
auxtore  is  to  be  introduced  through  a  man  hole  at  the  top.  There  is  a  core  made 
towards  one  end,  to  the  figure  of  the  required  internal  form  of  the  retort,  the  other 
part  of  the  core  being  cylindrical  and  hollow,  for  the  sake  of  lightness  in  the 
pattern.  This  core  is  placed  concentrically  within  the  cylindrical  box  or  chamber, 
sad  is  made  feat  thereon  by  a  stud  and  key.  to  the  end  plate  of  the  cylinder.  A 
areolar  plate  acts  as  a  piston  within  the  cylinder,  sliding  over  the  core  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compressing  the  clay  compost;  which  piston  has  several  rods  affixed  to  it, 
whereby  mechanical  force  may  be  applied  to  drive  the  pistons  forwards,  in  order  to 
condeoee  the  clay  into  every  part  or  the  mould,  which  is  shown  by  small  portions 
of  the  clay  oosing  out  of  what  he  calls  the  nose  piece  of  the  mould,  or  end  of  the 
intended  retort,  which  has  for  its  transverse  sectional  figure  that  of  the  letter  D;  but 
to  this  form  the  patentee  does  not  confine  himself.  Figures  illustrative  of  the  mould 
are  given  m  Newton*  Journal,  xxvi.  Plate  II.  Jig.  1. 

RHINE  WINKS.    See  Wwi 

RHODIUM,  is  a  metal  discovered  by  Dr.  Wollaston  in  1803,  in  the  ore  of  platinum. 
It  is  contained  to  the  amount  of  three  per  cent  in  the  platinum  ore  of  Antioquia  in 
Colombia,  near  Barbacoas ;  it  occurs  in  the  Ural  ore,  and  alloyed  with  gold  in  Mexico. 
The  palladintn  having  been  precipitated  from  the  muriatic  solution  of  the  platinum  ore 
previously  saturated  with  soda  by  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  muriatic  acid  is  to  be  poured 
into  the  residuary  liquid,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  to  expel  the 
hydrocyanic  acid,  ana  convert  the  metallic  salts  into  chlorides.  The  dry  mass  is  to  be 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  washed  with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*887.  This 
solvent  token  possession  of  the  double  chlorides  which  the  sodium  forms  with  the  plati 
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nrnit,  iridium,  capper,  and  mercury,  nmt  does  not  dissolve  the  double clilc 
and  s-odium,  but  leaves  U  in  the  (ben  of  a  powder,  of  a  fine  dark-red  co 
being  washed  wflh  alcohol,  and  th^rn  &  iv  heat,  alibi 

B«t  a  better  mode  of  reducing  the  metal  upun  Lbe  small  seal' 
ble  chloride  eently  in  a  glfttt  tube,  while  a  stream  of  hydrogci*  noises  on 
wash  away  the  chloride  of  sodium  with  water, 

Rhodiiim  resembles  platinum  in  appearance*  Any  beat  which  can  1 
chemical  furunce  is  incapable  uf  fusing  it ;  and  the  only  way  of  giving  i: 
ily,  is  lo  calcine  the  sulphuret  or  arseniutet  of  rhodium  in  an  open  v 
heal,  till  all  the  sulphur  or  arsenic  be  expelled,  A  button  may  thus  be 
what  spongy,  having  the  color  and  lustre  of  silver,  According  to 
specific  gravity  of  rhodium  is  (J.  It  is  insoluble  by  itself  in  any  acid 
allay  of  it  with  certain  metals,  as  platinum,  copper,  bismuth,  or  lea  J, 
aqua  regia,  the  rhodium  dissolves  along  with  the  other  metals ;  but  wh 
fold  or  silver  it  will  not  dissolve  along  with  them.  It  may,  however,  b 
soluble  by  mixing  it  in  the  state  of  a  fine  powder  with  chloride  of  potai 
and  healing  the  mixture  to  a  dull-red  heut>  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas. 
triple  salt,  very  soluble  in  water.  Tlie  solutions  of  rhodium  are  of  a  beai 
whence  its  name.  In  the  dry  way,  it  dissolves  by  heat  in  bisulphate 
disengages  sulphurous  acid  gas  in  the  net  of  solution.  There  are  two  or 
Rhodium  combines  with  almost  all  the  metals;  and,  in  small  quantity,  n 
ifl  been  supposed  to  improve  the  hardness,  closeness,  and  loug>ne 
bief  use  at  present  is  for  making  the  inalterable  nibs  of  the  so-naroe 
RIBBON  M  AKUFACTU  RE,  ia  a  modification  of  W  saving,  which  ae> 
HlCIsJ,  of  Carolina,  analyzed  by  Brnconnot,  was  found  to  bo  com 
86  07,  of  gluten  3SQ,  of  gum  0*91*  of  uucryatalli*able  sugar  020,  of  a  i 
fat  like  euet  0  13,  of  vegetable  fibre  4  8,  of  salts  with  potash  and  lime  t 
of  water. 


*. 
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Ritfi  Pviftt.r,  an  it  is  called,  on  which  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  paint  flo 
b  a  rnambraoo  of  the  bread  fruit  tree,  the  Artotarput  tmmmfiii*  of  natur 
fE  CLEAN  1  NO.  Various  machines  have  been  contrived  for  effect! 
of  which  the  following,  secured  by  patent  to  Mr.  Melvil  Wilson,  tn  182G,  t 
as  u  good  specimen.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  hollow  cylinder,  laid  in  an  i 
having  a  great  many  teeth  stuck  in  its  internal  surface,  and  a  central  ?Jm 
with  teeth.  By  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  shaft,  its  teeth  are  carried  ocr. 
of  those  of  the  cylinder  with  the  effect  of  parting  the  grains  of  rice,  and 
ever  hu4t*  or  no  purities  may  adhere  to  them.  A  hopper  is  set  above  to 
and  conduct  it  down  into  the  cleansing  cylinder. 

About  80  teeth  are  supposed  to  be  set  in  the  cylinder,  projecting  so  i 
nearly  the  central  shaft ;  m  which  there  is  a  corresponding  number  of 
freely  between  the  former. 

The  cylinder  i*  shown  inclined  in  the  figure  which  accompanies  the  *j 

it  may  be  planted  also  upright  or  horizontal,  and  may  be  mounted  in 

frame- work,       The  central  shaft  kIiuuM   be  put  in  rapid  rotaii-m,  whi 

I  w  motion  in  the  opposite  direction.    The  rice,  as  cleaned  b 

Lrsjed  at  t\n>  Wer  end  of  the  cylinder,  where  it  falls  into  a  abut 

Conducted  to  the  ground.     The  machine  may  be  driven  by  hand,  or  by  a 

contents  chiefly  of  starch,  and  therefore  cannot  by  itself  make  a  pi 

1  in    the   cotluti  factories  to  form    weavers'  dressings  for  war  pa. 

reduce  its  flower  into  a  pulp  with  hot  water,  and   mould  it  into  figu 

which   they  after  war  da   harden   and  ornament  with  engravings. 
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rl.     When  a  decoction  of  rice  is  fermented  and  distilled,  it  affords  the 
,  spirit  called  arrack  in  the  East  Indies. 
e  Fits  Aims. 

MACHINE,    is    one    of   those    ingenious    automatic    contrivances    for 
abour,  and  securing  uniformity  of  action,  now  so  common  in  the  factories 
Fig.  1208  is  a  longitudinal  middle  section  of  an  approved  mechanism  for 
of  calico  dyed  with  spirit  or  fancy  colours,  and  which  require  more  delicate 
ui  is  compatible  with  hand-washing,     a  x  f  b  is  a  wooden  cistern,  about 
I  feet  high  at  one  end,  2  feet  at  the  other,  and  of  the  ordinary  width  of 
calico  cloth.     It  is  divided  transversely  into  a 
series  of  equal  compartments  by  partitions,  de- 
creasing in  height  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
end,  the  top  of  each  of  them,  however,  being  an 
inch  at  least  under  the  top  of  the  enclosing  side 
at  its  line  of  junction.     Above  the  highest  end 
of  the  trough,  a  pair  of  squeezing  rollers  is 
mounted  at  a ;  the  lower  one  having  a  pulley 
upon  the  end  of  its  shaft,  for  turning  it,  by 
means  of  a  band  from  one  of  the  driving-shafts 
of  the  factory  ;  and  the  upper  one  is  pressed 
down  upon  it  by  weighted  levers  acting  on  the 
ends  of  its  axis.    The  roller  above  the  second 
highest  partition  has  also  a  pair  of  squeezing 
rollers,  with  a  weighted  lever  d.    The  pieces  of 
cloth,  stitched  endwise,  being  laid  u,pon  a  plat- 
form to  the  right  hand  of  the  cistern,  are  intro- 
duced over  the  roller  a,  passed  down  under  the 
roller  beneath  it,  and  so  up  and  down  in  a  ser- 
pent-like path,  from  the  lowest  compartment  of 
the    cistern    to    the   uppermost,   being  drawn 
through  the  series  by  the  traction  of  the  rotatory 
roller  at  a.     While  the  long  web  is  thus  pro- 
ceeding upwards  from  a  to  a,  a  stream  of  pure 
water  is  made  to  flow  along  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  b  to  a,  running  over  the  top  of  each 
partition  in  a  thin  sheet     By  this  contrivance, 
the  goods  which  enter  at  a,  having  much  loose 
colour  upon  their  surface,  impregnate  the  water 
strongly,  but  as  they  advance  they  continually 
get  cleaner  by  the  immersion  and  pressure  of  the 
successive  rollers,  being  exposed  to  purer  water, 
till  at  last  they  reach  the  limpid  stream,  and  are 
discharged  at  b,  perfectly  bright.    The  rinsing 
operation  may  be  modified  by  varying  the  quan- 
tity of  water  admitted,  the  speed  with  which  the 
pieces  are  drawn  through  the  cells,  or  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  series  of  top  rollers. 
[NG    MACHINE  of  Fairbmm.    The   invention   of  the  rivetting  machine 
i  a  turn  out  of  the  boiler-makers  in  the  employ  of  that  great  engineer  about 
i  ago.    On  that  occasion  an  attempt  was  made  to  rivet  two  plates  together 
sing  the  red-hot  rivet  in  the  ordinary  punching-press.     The  success  of  this 
immediately  led  to  the  construction  of  the  original  machine,  in  which  the 
ie  was  forced  upon  the  rivet  by  a  powerful  lever  acted  upon  by  a  cam. 
>erience  proved  the  original  machine  inadequate  to  the  numerous  require- 
ie  boiler-maker's  trade,  and  the  present  form  was  therefore  adopted  about 
s  since. 

5  stem,  a,  is  made  of  malleable  iron,  and,  having  an  iron  strap  b  b,  screwed 
ase,  it  renders  the  whole  perfectly  safe  in  case  of  the  dies  coming  in  contact 
rivet,  or  any  other  ban!  substance,  during  the  process.  Its  construction  also 
workman  to  rivet  angle  iron  along  the  edges,  and  to  finish  the  corners  of 
ks,  and  cisterns;  and  the  stem  being  now  made  4  feet  6  inches  high,  it 
machine  more  extensive  in  its  application,  and  allows  of  its  rivetting  the  fire- 
emotive  boiler  or  any  other  work  within  the  given  depth. 
mi  to  these  parts,  it  has  a  broad  moving  slide,  o,  in  which  are  three  dies  corre* 
ith  others  in  the  wrought  iron  stem.  By  using  the  centre  die,  everv  descrip- 
aud  circular  work  can  be  riveted,  and  by  selecting  those  on  the  sides,  it  will 
iraers,  and  thus  complete  vessels  of  almost  every  shape.     This  machine  is  in 
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»  portable  form,  and  can  be  moved  off  rails  with  care  to  suit  the  article 

the  ■bean. 
The  introduction  of  th©  knee-joint  gives  to  the  dies  a  variable  motioi 

greatest  forcg  to  be  exerted  at  a  proper   time,  via.  at   the  dosing  t 

finishing  of  the  bead  of  the  rivet. 

Id  other  respects  tbe  machine  operates  at  before,  effecting  by  on  nlnu 
eastxre  what  is  performed  in  the  ordinary  mode  by  a  long  eeriet  o: 


machine  fixea  in  the  firmest  manner,  and  completes  eight  rivets  of  |  inc 
minute,  with  the  attendance  of  two  men  and  dots  to  the  plates  ana  nv* 
average  work  that  can  be  done  by  two  riveters,  with  one  "  holder  on"  m 
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inch  ri?ets  per  hoar;  the  quantity  done  in  two  cases  being  in  the  proportion  of  40  to  480, 
oral  1  to  12,  exclusive  of  the  saving  of  one  man's  labour.  The  cylinder  of  an  ordinary 
locomotive  engine  boiler  8  feet  6  inches  long  and  8  feet  diameter  can  be  riveted  and  the 
pistes  fitted  completely  by  the  machine  in  4  hours ;  whilst  to  execute  the  same  work  by 
band  would  require  with  an  extra  roan  twenty  hours.  The  work  produced  by  the  machine 
it  likewise  of  a  superior  kind  to  that  made  in  the  ordinary  manner;  the  rivets  being  found 
stronger,  and  the  boilers  more  free  from  leakage,  and  more  perfect  in  every  respect  The 
riveting  is  done  without  noise,  and  thus  is  almost  entirely  removed  the  tonstant  deafening 
duwur  of  the  boiler-maker's  hammer. 

ROCKETS.  M.  de  Montgery,  captain  of  a  frigate  in  the  French  service,  has  written  a 
Tmtl  met  Jet  Fu*if  de  Gverr*,  m  which  he  discusses  the  merits  of  the  Congre  ve  rockets,  and 
describes  methods  of  imitating  them.  As  the  subject  of  military  projectiles  is  foreign  to 
tbii  Dictionary,  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  above  work,  which  is  commended  by  the  editor 
of  the  Dictiennair*  TechrUUyique. 
ROLLING-MILL.  See  Ikon,  Mint,  and  Plated  MANurAcrrunx. 
ROOFING,  ASPHALTE.  Patent  asphalte  roofing  felt,  particularly  applicable  for 
vsrrn  climates.  It  is  a  non-conductor.  It  is  portable,  being  packed  in  rolls,  and  not 
being  hable  to  damage  in  carriage,  it  effects  a  saving  of  half  the  timber  usually  required. 
It  ceo  be  easily  applied  by  any  unpractised  person.  From  its  lightness,  weighing  only 
sboQt  42  lbs.  to  the  square  of  100  feet,  the  cost  of  cartage  is  small  The  felt  can  be  laid 
on  from  gable  to  gable,  or  across  the  roof  from  eaves  to  eaves.  It  is  essential  that  it 
should  be  stretched  tight  and  smooth,  overlapping  full  one  inch  at  the  joinings,  and 
doaely  nailed  through  the  overlap,  with  twopenny  fine  clout  nails,  (heated  in  a  shovel 
snd  thrown  when  hot  into  grease  to  prevent  rust,)  about  1*  inches  apart,  but  copper 
nils  are  preferable. 

The  wnola  roof  must  have  a  good  coating  of  coal-tar  and  lime,  (about  two  gallons  of 
the  former  to  six  pounds  of  the  latter),  well  boiled  together,  kept  constantly  stirring 
while  boiling,  and  put  on  hot  with  a  common  tar  mop,  and  while  it  is  soft  some  coarse 
•harp  suid  may  be  sifted  over  it  The  coating  must  be  renewed  every  fourth  or  fifth 
vesr,  or  more  or  less  frequently  according  to  the  climate.  The  gutters  should  be  made 
of  two  {bids,  one  over  the  other,  cemented  together  with  the  boiling  mixture, 

ROPE-MAKING.  The  fibres  of  hemp  which  compose  a  rope,  seldom  exceed  in  length 
three  feet  and  a  half,  at  an  average.  They  most,  therefore,  be  twined  together  so  as  to 
•site  them  into  one ;  and  this  union  is  effected  by  the  mutual  drcumtorsion  of  the  two 
fares.  If  the  compression  thereby  produced  be  too  great,  the  strength  of  the  fibres  at  the 
points  where  they  join  will  be  diminished ;  so  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  consequence 
to  five  them  only  such  a  degree  of  twist  as  is  essential  to  their  union. 

The  first  part  of  the  process  of  rope-making  by  hand,  is  that  of  spinning  the  yarns  or 
threads,  which  is  done  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  ordinary  spinning.  The  spin- 
ner carries  a  bundle  of  dressed  hemp  round  his  waist ;  the  two  ends  of  the  bundle  being 
■ssembled  in  front.  Having  drawn  out  a  proper  number  of  fibres  with  his  hand,  he 
tents  them  with  bin  fingers,  and  fixing  this  twisted  part  to  the  hook  of  a  whirl,  which 
»  emeu  by  a  wheel  put  in  motion  by  an  assistant,  he  walks  backwards  down  the  rope* 
vtfic,  the  twisted  part  always  serving  to  draw  out  more  fibres  from  the  bundle  round 
to  waist,  as  in  the  flax-epinning  wheel.  The  spinner  takes  care  that  these  fibres  are 
eqtehly  supplied,  and  that  they  always  enter  the  twisted  parts  by  their  ends,  and  never 
by  their  middle.  Aa  soon  as  he  has  reached  the  termination  of  the  walk,  a  second  spin- 
ner takes  the  yarn  off  the  whirl,  and  gives  it  to  another  person  to  put  upon  a  reel,  while 
he  himself  attache*  bis  own  hemp  to  the  whirl  hook,  and  proceeds  down  the  walk.  'When 
the  person  at  the  reel  begins  to  turn,  the  first  spinner,  who  has  completed  his  yarn,  holds 
it  firmly  at  the  end,  and  advances  slowly  up  the  walk,  while  the  zeel  is  turning,  keeping 
it  equally  light  all  the  way,  till  he  reaches  the  reel,  where  he  waits  till  the  second  spinner 
takes  his  yarn  off  the  whirl  hook,  and  joins  it  to  the  end  of  that  of  the  first  spinner,  in 
Oder  that  it  may  follow  it  on  the  reeL 

The  next  part  of  the  process  previous  to  tarring,  is  that  of  warping  the  yarns,  or 
stretching  them  all  to  one  length,  which  is  about  200  fathoms  in  full-length  rope-grounds, 
ud  also  in  potting  a  slight  turn  or  twist  into  them. 

The  third  process  in  rope-making,  is  the  tarring  of  the  yarn.  Sometimes  the  yarns 
ere  made  to  wind  off  one  reel,  and,  having  passed  through  a  vessel  of  hot  tar,  are  wound 
epoa  another,  the  aoperfiuous  tar  being  removed  by  causing  the  yarn  to  pass  through  a 
hole  surrounded  with  spongy  oakum;  but  the  ordinary  method  is  to  tar  it  in  skeins  or 
hanks,  which  are  drawn  by  a  capstan  with  a  uniform  motion  through  the  tar-kettle.  In 
this  nraeeaa,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  tar  is  boiling  neither  too  last  nor  too  slow. 
Vera  lor  cables  requires  more  tar  than  for  hawser-laid  ropes  \  and  for  standing  and  run* 
***£  rigging,  it  requires  to  be  merely  well  covered.  Tarred  cordage  has  been  found  to 
be  weaker  than  what  is  untarred,  when  it  is  new*  but  the  tarred  rope  is  not  so  easily 
injured  by  tinanetwion  in  water. 
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The  lost  part  of  the  process  of  ittpMwJifnfr,  is  lo  lay  the  cordage.  F 
two  or  more  yams  are  all  ached  at  one  end  in  a  hook.  The  hook  is  then  1 
Irnry  way  from  the  twist  of  ihe  individual  yam,  am)  thus  forms  what  is  < 
Three  strands,  gomctunes  four,  besides  a  cent  ml  one,  are  then  slirlelud 
attached  at  one  end  to  three  cantigua**  bat  separate  hooks,  but  at  ihe 
single  hook ;  and  Ihe  process  of  combining  them  together,  which  is  cHec 
llie  single  hook  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  cf  the  other  three,  eoi 
the  progress  of  the  twists  of  the  strands  round  their  common  a*  is,  that  tb< 
receive  separately  at  their  opposite  ends  just  as  much  twist  as  is  luken  ■ 
their  twisting;  Ike  contrary  way,  in  the  process  of  combination. 

Large  ropes  are  distinguished  into  two  main  classes,  the  iohU4aid  at 
The  former  are  composed  of  nine  strand*,  namely,  three  great  strand*,  eac 
si  st  in  if  of  three  smaller  secondary  strands,  which  are  individually  formed 
number  of  primitive  yams.  A  cable-laid  rope  eight  inches  in  cifcumferei 
of  333  yarns  or  threads,  equally  divided  among  the  nine  secondary  strand** 
rope  consists  of  only  three  strands,  each  composed  of  a  number  of  primitive 
lioncd  to  the  size  of  the  rope ;  fur  example,  if  it  be  Eiffel  inches  in  cii  cum 
have  414  yarns,  equally  divided  among  three  strands.  Thirty  fathom*  of 
onetl  equivalent  in  length  to  eicht^cn  fathoms  of  rope  cable-laid,  and  lo  i 
hawser-luid*  Hopes  of  from  one  inch  to  iwo  inches  and  it  half  in  circtitufi 
ally  hawser-laid  ;  of  from  three  to  ten  inches,  are  either  hawser  or  cabtc-1 
more  than  ten  inches,  they  are  always  cable- laid,     . 

Ever\r  hand-spinner  in  the  dock-yard  is  required  to  spin,  ont  of  the 
Ui  reads,  each  160  fathoms  long,  for  ft  quarter  of  a  day's  work*  A  haw  J 
warping  process,  contains  336  threads, 

The  following  are  Captain  Huddart's  improved  principles  of  the  rope  mi 

1*  To  keep  the  yarns  separate  from  each  other,,  and  to  draw  them  from  1 
lap  upon  skewers,  go  as  to  maintain  the  twisl  while  the  strand  or  primary  c 

2.  To  pass  them  through  a  register,  which  divides  them  by  circular  f 
the  number  in  ench  concave  shell  being  conformable  to  the  distance  fron 
the  strand,  and  the  angle  which  the  yams  make  with  a  line  parallel  to  it,  ai 
them  a  proper  position  lo  enter. 

3,  To  employ  a  tube  for  compressing  the  strand,  and  preserving  the  cy 
of  its  surface. 

4*  To  use  a  gnuse  for  determining  the  an  trie  which  the  turns  in  th 
make  with  a  Hue  parallel  to  the  centre  of  the  strand,  when  resislering ;  h 
ing  to  the  angle  made  by  the  yams  in  this  shell,  the  relative  lengths  of  a 
Use  strand  will  be  determined* 

5.  To  harden  up  the  strand*  and  thereby  increase  the  angle  in  the  outrid 
Compensates  for  the  stretching  of  the  yarns,  and  the  compression  of  Ihe  sir 

A  great  many  patents  have  been  obtained,  and  worked  with  various  devr 
for  making  ropes,  Messrs,  Carlwrichi,  FotfeeffHll,  Curr,  Chapman,  Balf 
flart,  have  been  ine  most  conspicuous  inventors  in  ihis  country}  bul  the 
work  preclude  ns  doing  justice  to  their  respective  merits. 

All  the  Improvement*  in  the  lunnufnetiire  of  cordage  at  present  in  us* 
Majesty1*  yards  or  in  private  mp^. grounds,  owe  their  superiority  over  l 
of  making  cordage  to  Captnin  Huddart'v  invention  of  the  register  plate  am: 

Mi  Bat  four  took  out  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  enrdaire  about  a 
Captain  Huddart ;  hut  the  formation-  of  his  strand  was  to  be  accomplishe 
called  a  lop  minor  (in  ihe  form  of  a  common  top,  with  pins  t>  divide  ihe 
upon  trial  could  not  make  conlase  so  «rood  a*  by  the  common  mode,  Oi 
lain  Huddarl's  specification,  Mr,  Balfour,  five  years  after,  procured  anot 
which  he  included  a  plate  and  tube,  but  which  was  not  sufficiently  ei 
perience  in  the  navy  proved  the  insufficiency  of  the  eonlatje,  Capl 
plate  and  tube  were  then  adopted  in  the  kin^s  yards,  and  he  gave  his  ass 
purpose. 

Captain  Hud  dart  then  invented  nnd  took  a  patent  for  a  machine,  which 
the  strand  at  a  short  length  from  the  lube,  and  winding  it  up  as  made,  pi 
formity  of  twist,  or  an^le  of  formation,  from  end  to  end  of  the  rope,  which 
eomplished  by  the  method  of  farming  the  strands  down  the  ground,  whej 
communicated  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  an  elastic  body  upwards  ol 
length,  This  refining  machine  was  constructed  with  such  correcln* 
*ume  were  afterwards  required,  no  alteration  could  be  made  with  tdvantaj 
skilful  and  scienhfic  Bii-rhanie  of  that  day,  Mr,  Rennie,  Thus  the  cold  n\ 
ried  to  the  greatest  perfection, 

A  number  of  yarns  cannot  be  put  together  in  a  cold  state,  withon 
vacancies  into  which  water  may  gain  admission  ;  Captain  Huddart^  therefc 
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yarns  into  a  strand  immediately  as  they  came  from  the  tar-kettle,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  do  by  his  registering-machine,  and  the  result  was  most  satisfactory.  This  combination 
of  yarns  was  found  by  experiment  to  be  14  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  cold  register;  it  con- 
stituted a  body  of  hemp  and  tar  impervious  to  water,  and  had  great  advantage  over  any 
other  cordage,  particularly  for  shrouds,  as  after  they  were  settled  on  the  mast-head,  and 
properly  set  up,  they  had  scarcely  any  tendency  to  stretch,  effectually  secured  the  mast, 
and  enabled  the  ship  to  carry  the  greatest  press  of  soil. 

Id  order  more  effectually  to  obtain  correctness  in  the  formation  of  cables  and  large 
cordage,  Captain  Huddart  constructed  a  laying-machine,  which  has  carried  his  inventions 
in  rope-making  to  the  greatest  perfection,  and  which,  founded  on  true  mathematical  prin- 
ciples, and  the  most  laborious  calculations,  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  mechanical 
ability  since  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine  by  Mr.  Watt.  By  this  machine,  the 
strands  receive  that  degree  of  twist  only  which  is  necessary,  and  are  laid  at  any  angle 
with  the  greatest  regularity ;  the  pressure  is  regulated  to  give  the  required  elasticity,  and 
all  parts  of  the  rope  are  made  to  bear  equally.  In  no  one  instance  has  a  rope  or  cable 
tans  formed  been  found  defective  in  the  lay,  or  stiff,  or  difficult  to  coil. 

Such  a  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
great  expense,  as  the  works  at  Limehouse  fully  testify ;  and  considerable  opposition 
necessarily  arose.  Captain  Huddart's  first  invention  was,  however,  generally  adopted, 
as  soon  as  the  patent  expired ;  and  experience  has  established  the  great  importance  of 
ais  subsequent  improvements. 

His  cordage  has  been  supplied  in  large  quantities  to  her  Majesty's  navy,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  most  satisfactory  reports. 

The  following  description  of  one  of  the  best  modern  machines  for  making  ropes  on 
Captain  Huddart's  plan,  will  gratify  the  intelligent  reader. 

Fig.  1211  exhibits  a  side  elevation  of  the  tackle-board  and  bobbin-frame  at  the  head 


of  the  repay,  and  also  of  the  carriage  or  rope-machine  in  the  act  of  hauling  oat  *nd 
Kristin*  the  strands.  f 

***•  1212  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  carriage. 

fig- 121  Sis  a  yam-guide,  or  board,  or  plate,  with  perforated  holes  for  the  yarns  to  past 
ihroaeh  before  entering  the  nipper. 

Fiff.  1214  and  1215  are  side  and  front  views  of  the  nipper  for  pressing  the  rope- 
yarn*. 

a  is  he  frame  for  containing  the  yarn  bobbins.  The  yarns  are  brought  from  the 
Dane,  and  pass  through  a  yarn-guide  at  6.  c  is  a  small  roller,  under  which  the  rope- 
yarns  pass ;  they  are  then  brought  over  the  reel  a*,  and  through  another  yam-guide  «, 
after  which  they  enter  the  nippers  at  v,  and  are  drawn  out  and  formed  into  strands  by 
the  carriage.  The  roller  and  reel  may  be  made  to  traverse  up  and  down,  so  as  to  regulate 
(he  motion  of  the  yams. 

The  carriage  runs  on  a  railway.  /,/,  is  the  frame  of  the  carriage ;  g,  g,  are  the  small 
wheels  on  which  it  is  supported ;  k,  fc,  is  an  endless  rope,  reaching  from  the  head  to 
the  bottom  of  the  railway,  and  is  driven  by  a  steam-engine; 
m,  m,  is  a  wheel  with  gubs  at  the  back  of  it,  over  which  the 
endless  rope  passes,  and  gives' motion  to  the  machinery  of  the 
carriage,  n,  is  the  ground  rope  for  taking  out  the  carriage, 
as  will  be  afterwards  described.  On  the  shaft  of  m,  m,  are 
two  bevel  wheels  3,  3,  with  a  shifting  catch  between  them ; 
these  bevel  wheels  are  loose  upon  the  shaft,  but  when  the 
catch  is  put  into  either  of  them,  this  last  then  keeps  motion 
with  the  shaft,  while  the  other  runs  loose.  One  of  these 
wheels  serves  to  communicate  the  twist  to  the  strand  in 
drawing  out;  the  other  gives  the  opposite  or  after  turn  to 
the  rope  in  closing.  4,  4,  is  a  lever  for  shifting  the  catch 
accordingly.     5,  is  a  third  bevel  wheel,  which  leceives  its 
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12J8 motion  from  either  of  the  other  two,  and  ccmmonicnlei  the 

($M      Jl*^0     8ame  to  lfte  lwo  8Pur  wheels  6,  6,  by  means  of  the  shaft  x. 
These  can  be  shifted  at  pleasure  j  so  that  by  applying  wheels 

0t—t  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  teeth  above  and  beset!*,  the 

I    [  1216      twist  given  to  the  strands  can  be  increased  or  diminished 
L_J  accordingly.    The  upper  of  these  two  communicates  isotkn, 

by  means  of  the  shaft  o,  to  another  spar  wheel  8,  which  working  in  the  three  pinions 
above,  9,  9,  gives  the  twist  to  the  strand  hooks. 

The  carriage  is  drawn  out  in  the  following  manner.  On  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  si, «, 
is  the  pinion  3,  which,  working  in  the  large  wheel  »,  gives  motion  to  the  groand-rope 
shaft  upon  its  axis.  In  the  centre  of  this  shaft  is  a  curved  pulley  or  drum  i,  roost 
which  the  ground-rope  takes  one  turn.  This  rope  is  fixed  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the 
ropery ;  so  that  when  the  machinery  of  the  carriage  is  set  a-going  by  the  endless  rope  t, 
ft,  and  gives  motion  to  the  ground-rope  shaft,  as  above  described,  the  carriage  will  neces- 
sarily move  along  the  railway ;  and  the  speed  may  be  regulated  either  by  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  formed  by  the  gubs  on  the  wheel  to,  to,  or  by  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  pinka 
3.  At  t,  is  a  small  roller,  merely  for  preventing  the  ground- rope  from  coining  op  among 
the  machinery.  At  the  head  of  the  railway,  and  under  the  tackle-board,  is  a  wheel  tad 
pinion  z,  with  a  crank  for  tightening  the  ground-rope.  The  fixed  machinery  at  the  head, 
for  hardening  or  tempering  the  strands,  is  similar  to  that  on  the  carriage,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ground-rope  gear,  which  is  unnecessary.  The  motion  is  communicated  by 
another  endless  rope  (or  short  band,  as  it  is  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other), 
which  passes  over  gubs  at  the  back  of  the  wheel  1,  1. 

When  the  strands  are  drawn  out  by  the  carriage  to  the  requisite  length,  the  spur  wheels 
3,  n,  are  put  out  of  gear.  The  strands  are  cut  at  the  tackle-board,  and  fixed  to  the 
hooks  1, 1, 1  $  after  which  they  are  hardened  or  tempered,  being  twisted  at  both  ends. 
When  this  operation  is  finished,  three  strands  are  united  on  the  large  hook  a,  the  top  ptt 
in,  and  the  rope  finished  in  the  usual  way. 

In  preparing  the  hemp  for  spinning  and  ordinary  thread  or  rope  yarn,  it  is  only  heckled 
over  a  large  keg  or  clearer,  until  the  fibres  are  straightened  and  separated,  so  as  to  no 
freely  in  the  spinning.  In  this  case,  the  hemp  is  not  stripped  of  the  tow,  or  cropped,  onlis 
it  is  designed  to  spin  beneath  the  usual  grist,  which  is  about  20  yarns  for  the  strand 
of  a  three-inch  strap-laid  rope.  The  spinning  is  still  performed  by  hand,  being  fosad 
not  only  to  be  more  economical,  but  also  to  make  a  smoother  thread,  than  has  yet  bees 
effected  by  machinery.  Various  ways  have  been  tried  for  preparing  the  yarns  tor 
tarring.  That  which  seems  now  to  be  most  generally  in  use,  is,  to  warp  the  yams  apes 
the  stretch  as  they  are  spun.  This  is  accomplished  by  having  a  wheel  at  the  loot,  « 
well  as  the  head  of  the  walk,  so  that  the  men  are  able  to  spin  both  up  and  down,  and 
also  to  splice  their  threads  at  both  ends.  By  this  means,  they  are  formed  into  a  hail, 
resemb  ing  the  warp  of  a  common  web,  and  a  little  turn  is  hove  into  the  haul,  to  pre- 
serve  it  from  getting  foul  in  the  tarring.  The  advantages  of  wai-pins?  from  the  spin- 
ners, as  above,  instead  of  winding  on  winches,  as  formerly,  are,  1st,  the  saving  of  this 
last  operation  altogether ;  2dly,  the  complete  check  which  the  foreman  has  of  (ba 
quantity  of  yarn  spun  in  the  day ;  3dly,  that  the  quality  of  the  work  can  be  sahjeded 
to  the  minutest  inspection  at  any  time.  In  tarring  the  yarn,  it  is  found  favorable  is 
the  fairness  of  the  strip,  to  allow  it  to  pass  around  or  under  a  reel  or  roller  is  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle  while  boiling,  instead  of  coiling  the  yarn  in  by  hand.  The  ttr  is  then 
pressed  from  the  yarn,  by  means  of  a  sliding  nipper,  with  a  lever  over  the  upper  part,  and 
to  the  end  of  which  the  necessary  weight  is  suspended.  The  usual  proportioa  of  tar  a 
ordinary  ropes,  is  something  less  than  a  fifth.  In  large  strap-laid  ropes,  which  are  *£ 
cessarily  subjected  to  a  greater  press  in  the  laying  of  them,  the  quantity  of  tar  can  scarcely 
exceed  a  sixth,  without  injuring  the  appearance  of  the  rope  when  laid. 

For  a  long  period,  the  manner  of  laying  the  yarns  into  ropes,  was  by  stretchinf  tbr 
haul  on  the  rope-ground,  parting  the  number  of  yarns  required  lor  each  strand,  an 
*wisting  the  strands  at  both  ends,  by  means  of  hand-hooks,  or  cranks.  It  wiU  be 
* bvious  that  this  method,  especially  in  ropes  of  any  considerable  size,  is  attended  w«b 
serious  disadvantages.  The  strand  must  always  be  very  uneven ;  but  the  principal  dtf- 
tdvantage,  and  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  many  attempts  at  improvement,  was,  that 
the  yarns  being  all  of  the  same  length  before  being  twisted,  it  Mowed,  when  the  rope 
was  finished,  that  while  those  which  occupied  the  circumference  of  the  strand ***??" 
fectly  tight,  the  centre  yarns,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  were  now  greatly  slackened  by 
the  operation  of  hardening  or  twisting  the  strands,  would  actually  bear  little  or  no  pan 
tf  the  strain  when  the  rope  was  stretched,  until  the  foimer  gave  way.  The  Beth* 
lisplayed  in  the  preceding  figures  and  description,  is  among  the  latest  and  mo4 
improved.  Every  yarn  is  given  out  from  the  bobbin  frame  as  «'t  is  required  in  twist- 
ing the  rope;  and  the  twist  communicated  in  the  out-going  of  the  carriage,  can  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  pleasure.    In  order  to  obtain  a  smooth  and  well-filled  stiana, 
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it  ii  necessary  also,  in  passing  the  yarns  through  the  upper  board*  to  proportion  the 
tramber  of  centre  to  that  of  outside  yarns.  To  ordinary  sized  ropes,  the  strand  seems  to 
hire  the  fairest  appearance,  when  the  outside  yarns  form  from  fd  to  fths  of  the  whole 
quantity,  ia  the  portion  of  twist  given  by  the  carriage  in  drawing  oat  and  forming  the 
itrsoda 

Io  laying  cables,  torsion  must  be  given  both  behind  and  before  the  laying  top,    Fig*. 
MM,  17, 18.  represent  the  powerful  patent  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose,    a,  ia 


»  strong  upright  iron  pillar,  supported  upon  the  great  horizontal  beam  w,  n,  and  bearing 
Jt  its  upper  end  the  three-grooved  laying  top  m.  jb,  h,  are  two  of  the  three  great 
bobbins  or  reela  round  which  the  three  secondary  strands  or  small  hawsers  are  wound. 
">*s*  are  drawn  up  by  the  rotation  of  the  three  feeding  rollers,  1,1,1,  thence  proceed 
°k5  ***  tilree  &ui"e  pulleys  x,  x,  x,  towards  the  laying  top  x,  and  finally  pass  through 
tbe  tube  o,  to  be  wound  upon  the  cable-reel  d.  The  frames  of  the  three  bobbins  h,  h,  b, 
00  cot  revolve  about  the  fast  pillar  a,  as  a  common  axis ;  but  each  bobbin  revolves  round 
JU  own  shaft  q,  which  is  steadied  by  a  bracing  collet  at  k,  and  a  conical  step  at  its 
bottom,  The  three  bobbins  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  120  degrees  apart,  and  each 
'soeives  a  rotatory  motion  upon  its  axis  from  the  toothed  spur  wheel  a,  which,  is  driven 
by  the  common  central  spur  wheel  a  Thus  each  of  the  three  secondary  cord*  has  a 
proper  degree  of  twist  put  into  it  in  one  direction,  while  the  cable  is  laid,  by  getting  a 
•unable  degree  of  twist  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  the  revolution  of  the  frame  or  cage 
*»  a.  round  two  pivots,  the  one  under  the  pulley  a,  and  the  other  over  a  The  reel  ■> 
has  Urns,  like  the  bobbins  h,  h,  two  movements;  that  in  common  with,  its  frame,  and 
that  upon  its  axis,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  endless  band  round  the  pulley  x,  upon 
<ft*  of  its  ends,  and  the  pulley  x'  above  its  centre  of  rotation.  The  pulley  a  ia  driven  by 
the  bevel  mill-gearing  p,  p,  p,  as  also  the  under  spur  wheel  a  L,  in  Jig.  1210,  is  the  place  of 
**™&\fg> 1216  which  bears  the  three  guide  pulleys  x,x,x.  Fig.  1217  is  an  end 
*uv  of  the  bobbin  x,  to  show  the  worm  or  endless  screw  j,  otjig.  1218,  working  into  the 
tvo  snail-toothed  wheels,  upon  the  ends  of  the  two  feed-rollers  1, 1,  which  serve  to  tan 
them.    Tlie  upright  shafts  of  j,  *,  receive  their  motion  from  puUeys  and  cords  near  their 
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bottom.     Instead  of  these  pulley*,  and  th*  others  k,  e',  bevebwi 

substituted  with  advantage,  not  being  liable   to  slip,  {ike  th*  p 

Tbi  axi^  of  tin*  great  ret-l  ia  made  twice  the  length  ol 

Utt  totter  moving  from  right  to  left,  and  back  again  lit 

with  uniformity  as  it  U  laid.     The  traverse  mechanism  of  tbtt   part  ta, 

perspicuity,  suppressed  in  I  be  figure. 

Afr.  William  Norvell,  of  Newcastle,  obtained  &  patent  in  MuyT  1883, 
ment  adapted  to  the  ordinary  ranch  in  es  employed  f<>r  twisting  hem 
strands,  affording,  it  is  said,  a  simpler  and  more  eligible  mode  of  ace 
object.  of   laying   the   strand*   together,  than  had  been  hittu 

machinery,  The  yarns  ntu  from  the  fibre*  of  hemp  are  wound  up* 
these  bobbins  are  mounted  upon  axles,  and  bung  in  the  frame  of  the  on 
in  the  ekvaiiuii,  fa.  l2l£,ffom  which  bobbins  the  several  cods  of  yam  are 
through  slanting  tubes;  by  the  rotation  of  which  tubes,  and  of  the  en 
the  bobbins  are  suspended,  the  yams  become  twisted  into  strands,  and 
are  laid  so  us  to  form  ropes. 

His  improvement*  consist,  first,  in  the  application  of  three  or  loon 
which  are  shown  in  fg.  1219*  placed  in  inclined  posi tiona,  to  as  to  tea 
immediately  above  the  pros*- block  a,  ot  and  nearly  in  a  Una  with  a,  the 
or  laying  the  rope,  a1,  and  a2,  are  opposite  side  views ;  efl,  an  edge  vici 
section  of  the  same.  He  does  not  el  aim  any  exclusive  right  of  patei 
themselves,  but  only  for  their  form  and  angular  position, 

Secondly,  in.  attaching  two  common  flat  sheave*,  or  pulleys,  c,  c,  fi$ 


of  the  said  tubes,  nearly  round  which  each  strand  is  lapped  * 
slipping,  as  shown  ra  the  section  a1.     The  said  sheaves  or  pulleys  are 
crown  or  centre  wBeel  d,  loo^c  upon  a,fr,  the  main  or  upright  nade ;  % 
wheel  upmi  cjicb  tube,  working  into  the  said  crown  or  centre  wbm 
looee  l*»x  r,  on  each  of  the  tubes. 

r,  r.  i«  a  toothed  or  spur  wheel,  fixed  nho  upon  eurh  of  the  loose  bo*© 
into  a  smaller  wheel  0,  upon  the  axis  2r  of  8*00  tube  ;   u,  'm  I 
same  axis  with  mt  Had  working  into  another  bevel  wheel  /,  fixed  imoo  t 
of  each  tube;  k.  is  a  spur  wheel  attached  td  fchi  with  jt  ni  i\ 

and  workup  into  i,  another  spur  wheel  of  irn*  same  - 
wheels  thus  nrritfitged  and  connected  with  i  1 
a  perfectly  equal  strain  or  tension  is  put  U|wm  each  strand  at  di 
pulley  n 
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Hardly,  the  invention  consists  in  the  introduction  of, change  wheels  m,  m,  m.  m, 
fy.  1219.,  for  putting  the  forehard  or  proper  twist  into  each  strand  before  the  rope  is 
4aid }  this  is  effected  by  small  spindles  on  axles  4,  4,  placed  parallel  with  the  line  of  each 
tabes. 

Upon  the  lower  end  of  each  -spindle  the  bevel  wheels  n,  n,  are  attached,  and  driven 
oy  other  bevel  wheels  o,  o,  fixed  immediately  above  each  press-block  a,  a.  On  the 
top  end  of  each  spindle  or  axle  4,  4,  is  attached  one  of  the  change  wheels,  working 
into  the  other  change  wheel  fixed  upon  the  bottom  end  of  each  of  the  tubes, 
whereby  the  forehard  or  proper  twist  in  the  strands  for  all  sizes  of  ropes,  is  at  once 
attained,  by  simply  changing  the  sizes  of  those  two  last  described  wheels,  which  can  be 
rery  readily  effected,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  attached  to  the  tubes  b,  b,  and 

From  the  angular  position  of  the  tubes  towards  the  centre,  the  strands  are  nearly  in 
contact  at  their  upper  ends,  where  the  rope  is  laid,  immediately  below  which  the  forehard 
or  proper  twist  is  given  to  the  strands. 

Fourthly,  in  the  application  of  a  press-block  p,  of  metal,  in  two  parts,  placed 
directly  above  and  close  down  to  where  the  rope  is  laid  at  a,  the  inside  of  which  is~ 
polished,  and  the  under  end  is  bell-mouthed  ;  to  prevent  the  rope  from  being  chafed  in 
entering  it,  a  sufficient  grip  or  pressure  is  put  upon  the  rope  by  one  or  two  levers  and 
weights  5,  6,  acting  upon  the  press-block,  so  as  to  adjust  any  uifling  irregularity  in  the 
strand  or  in  the  laying ;  the  inside  of  which  being  polished,  gives  smoothness,  and  by 
the  said  levers  and  weights,  a  proper  tension  to  the  rope,  as  it  is  drawn  forward  through 
the  press-block.  By  the  application  of  this  block,  ropes  may  be  made  at  once  properly 
Wretched,  rendering  them  decidedly  preferable  and  extremely  advantageous,  particularly 
for  shipping,  inclined  planes,  mines,  &c. 

The  preceding  description  includes  the  whole  of  Mr.  Nbrvell's  improvements ;  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  machine,  being  similar  to  those  now  in  use,  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows : — A  wheel  or  pulley  c,  is  fixed  independently  of  the  machine,  over 
which  the  rope  passes  to  the  drawing  motion  represented  at  the  side ;  d,  d9  is  a  grooved 
wheel,  round  which  the  rope  is  passed,  and  pressed  into  the  groove  by  means  of  the 
lerer  and  weight  e,  «,  acting  upon  the  binding  sheaf/,  to  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping. 
After  the  rope  leaves  the  said  sheave,  it  is  coiled  away  at  pleasure,  g,  g,  are  two  change 
wheels,  for  varying  the  speed  of  the  grooved  wheel  d,  d,  to  answer  the  various  sizes  of 
ropes ;  a,  is  a  spiral  wheel,  driven  by  the  screw  k>  fixed  upon  the  axle  I ;  m,  is  a  band- 
wheel,  which  is  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  shaft  of  the  engine,  or  any  other  communicating 
power;  a,  a,  is  a  friction  strap  and  striking  clutch.  The  axle  qy  is  driven  by  two  change 
wheels  p9  p;  by  changing  the  sizes  of  those  wheels,  the  different  speeds  of  the  drum  a,  a, 
for  soy  sizes  of  ropes,  are  at  once  effected. 
The  additional  axle  *,  and  wheels  /,  t,  shown  in  Jig.  1220,  are  applied  occasionally  for 


1520 


reverting  the  motion  of  the  said  drums,  and  making  what  is  usually  termed  left-hand 
rop*»;  *%fq*.  1219.,  1220.,  show  a  bevelled  pinion,  driving  the  main  crown  wheel  v,  v, 
which  wheel  carries  and  fives  motion  to  the  drums  a,  a ;  wt  w,  is  a  fixed  or  sun  wheel, 
which  gives  a  reverse  motion  to  the  drums,  as  they  revolve  round  the  same,  by  means  of 
the  intervening  wheels  z,  x,  x,  whereby  the  reverse  or  retrograding  motion  is  produced, 
tad  which  gives  to  the  strands  the  right  twist  The  various  retrograding  motion  or  right 
twist  lor  all  sizes  and  descriptions  of  ropes,  may  be  obtained  by  changing  the  diameters 
of  the  pinions  y,  y,  y,  on  the  under  ends  of  the  drum  spindles ;  the  carriages  of  the  inter- 
vening wheels  x,  ae,  «,  being  made  to  slide  round  the  ring  z,  x :  w,  w,  is  the  framework  of 
^  machine  and  drawing  motion ;  t,  t,  t,  are  the  bobbins  containing  the  yarns ;  their 
cumber  is  varied  to  correspond  with  the  different  sizes  of  the  machines. 

The  machine  bore  described,  in  elevation  and  plan,  is  calculated  to  make  ropes  from 
three  to  seven  and  one-half  inches  in  circumference,  and  to  an  indefinite  length, 

Kessra  Chapman  of  Newcastle,  to  whom  the  art  of  rope-making  is  deeply  indebted,  hav- 
ing observed  thai  rope  yarn  is  considerably  weakened  hy  passing  through  the  tar-kettle, 
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that  tarred  cordage  loses  Ms  strength  progressively  tn  <rnl 
hot  climates  a*  to  be  scarcely  fit  for  use  in  three  year*]  discovered  Itini  1 
Wa?  'lue  Id  the  reaction  of  the  mucita?e  and  acid  of  the  tar.  They  neco 
the  following  means  of  amelioration,  1.  Boiling  it  with  water,  iu  order 
two  soluble  con sti taenia  2*  Concentrating  the  washed  tar  Hy  heuf,  till  i\ 
in  I  ihrFi  re  storing  the  plasticity  which  it  thereby  loses*  by  Ihe  addition  o 
ami  or  expressed  oils. 

In  1807,  the  same  able  engineers  obtained  a  rrntent  for  a  methr 
belt  or  Rat  band,  of  twe,  three,  or  more  strands  of  shroud  or  hn 
aide  by  side,  so  as  Lo  form  a  band  of  any  desired  breadth,  which  may  be  i 
Ihe  kibbles  and  corves  in  mine-shafts,  without  any  risk  of  its  losing  ti 
The  rones  ^hculd  be  laid  with  the  twist  of  the  one  strand  directed  Jo  the 
of  the  other  to  the  left,  and  that  of  the  yams  the  opposite  way  to  the  s 
perfect  flatness  is  secured  to  the  band.  This  parallel  assemblage  of  : 
found  also  to  be  stronger  than  when  they  are  all  twisted  into  one  cylinder, 
at  the  same  time  contrived  a  mechanism  for  piercing  the  strands  transvei 
brace  them  6rinly  together  with  twine.  Flat  ropes  are  usually  formed  ■ 
three  ft  rands,  softly  laid,  each  containing  33  yarns,  which  with  four  ropes, 
age  four  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  being 
i  of  the  grooves  in  the  whim-pulleys  round  which  they  pass* 

Relative  SThtKGTii  of  Con  hag  a,  shroud  laid* 
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The  above  statement  is  the  result  of  several  hundred  experiments. 

HOPE,  Exhibition.-^ Specimens  of  Smith's  patent  (galvanized  and  vti 
and  copper  wire  ropes  used  for  railway  inclines,  various  mining  opera 
pit  guttles,  suspension  bridgea,  standing  rigging,  lightning  conductor 
ftonaerv&triry  &o»hca,  fencing,  and  submarine  telegraphs. 

Iron  wire  ropes  are  of  equal  strength  with  a  hempen  rope  of  fnur  tir 
and  resist  tbe  wear  and  tear  they  are  subjected  to  in  "running  gear9 
If  the  surface  of  a  wire  rope  be  led  in  any  part  unprotected  by  some  t 
trablo  to  moisture,  tbe  internal  fibres  become  in  process  of  time  oxiilu 
decay  goes  forward.  Iron  cleaned  by  acid,  end  plunged  into  a  bath  cm 
sine,  becomes  coated  with  that  metal,  and  the  parts  left  unzinced  alone  i 
treated  is  said  to  be  galvanized. 

Specimens  of  submarine  telegraph  wire  rope.  Round  wire  rope  pr 
The  improvement  is  stated  Co  constat  in  preventing  the  wires  and  stra 
twisted  on  themselves  in  the  process  of  laying  them  round  centre  cor 
riving-  an  equal  tension  to  each  individual  wire,  and  in  preserving  tbe 
from  corrosion  by  saturating  the  cores  of  hemp  with  tart  Ac 

Sample  of  wire  strand,  used  for  fencing,  signal  cord,  Ac,  Sample 
Wire  ri*p«  for  suspension  bridges,  and  fable  laid  wire  ropes.  Wire  rop 
mode  of  splicing.  Patent  wire  ropes  for  submarine  telegraph;  Light* 
copper  window  "ash  cord  and  picture  cord.  Patent  fiat  wire  rope,  and 
Goaf  pit*,  Ac.     Rope  which  has  been  at  work  constantly  lor  five  yeara 

ROSIN*   or    OOLOPHANY    [Galipot,  Fr  ;   FMkimkmx   Genr 
after  distilling  off  the  volatile  oil  from  the  different  species  of  turpentine 
contains  some  water,  which  Mack  rosin  does  not    See  Tuaraxn.xa 
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ROSIK  GAS.    Fig.  1221  exhibit*  the  retort  and  its  appendages,  as  erected  by  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Martineau,  under  the  direction  of  the  patentee,  Professor  Daniel,  F.  R.  S. 

I  have  introduced  this  manufacturing  project,  not  as  a  pattern  to  imitate,  but  as  an 
example  to  deter ;  as  afibrding  a  very  instructive  lesson  of  the  danger  of  rushing  head- 
lone  mto  most  extensive  enterprises,  without  fully  verifying,  upon  a  moderate  scale,  the 
probability  of  their  ultimate  success.  The  capital,  labour,  and  time  annually  wasted 
noon  visionary  schemes  of  this  sort,  got  up  by  chamber  chemists,  are  incalculably  great. 
No  more  essential  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  productive  industry,  than 
to  unmask  the  thousand  and  one  chimerical  inventions  which  disgrace  our  lists  of 
patents  during  the  last  thirty  years.  These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  50,000/.  were  squandered  upon  the  rosin-gas  concern ;  a  fact  communicated 
to  me  by  an  eminent  capitalist,  who  was  induced  by  fallacious  statements  to  embark 
largely  in  the  speculation.  Had  100/.  been  employed  beforehand,  by  a  dispassionate 
practical  man,  in  making  judicious  trials,  and  in  calculating  the  chances  of  eventual 
profit  and  loss,  it  would  have  been  demonstrated,  as  clearly  as  noon-day,  that  rosin  could 
never  compete  with  pitcoal  in  the  production  of  gas-light  Whatever  ingenuity  was 
expended  in  getting  up  the  following  apparatus,  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  igni* 
fatum  to  mislead  the  public,  and  divert  their  thoughts  from  the  abyss  that  lay  before 
them.  The  main  preliminary  to  be  settled,  in  all  new  undertakings,  is  the  soundness  of 
the  principle.  By  neglecting  this  point,  projectors  perpetually  realise  the  expiatory 
febleoftheDanaids. 
The  retort  a,  e,  fig.  1221.,  is  seen  charged  with  coke,  which  is  in  the  first  instance  raised 


to  a  bright  red  heat,  by  means  of  the  furnace  beneath.  The  common  brown  rosin  of 
commerce,  which  is  deposited  in  the  tank  a,  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  essential  oil  (con- 
densed from  the  rosin  vapours  in  a  preceding  operation)  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred 
pounds  of  the  former  to  ten  gallons  of  the  latter.  The  influence  of  the  flame  and  heated 
air  beneath  serves  to  preserve  this  in  a  fluid  state,  and  by  a  damper  passing  across  the 
aperture  in  the  chimney,  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  may  be  exactly  regulated.  A 
vire-gauze  screen  at  /,  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  prevents  the  solid  rosin, 
or  any  impurity  with  which  it  may  be  mixed,  from  choking  the  stopcock. 

The  melted  rosin  having  passed  by  the  stopcock  o,  funnel  c,  and  syphon  d,  into  the 
retort,  falls  on  the  coke,  and  in  its  passage  through  the  ignited  mass,  becomes  decomposed. 
On  arriving  at  the  other  end  of  the  retort,  a  large  portion  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  in 
the  form  of  condensable  vapour,  is  separated  by  the  refrigerator  g  ;  this  is  supplied  with 
water  from  a  cistern  above  and  the  non-condensable  vapour  or  gas  passes  up  the  tube  A, 
and  dips  beneath  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel «'.  This  completes  the  condensation ; 
and  the  gas  proceeds  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  by  the  pipe  &,  to  the  gasometer,  or  rather 
to  the  floating  reservoir,  for  use. 

The  essential  oil,  when  it  leaves  the  refrigerator,  is  conveyed,  by  the  syphon  /,  to  a 
astern  beneath.    The  necessity  for  employing  a  syphon  will  be  apparent,  when  it  is 
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borne  hi  mind  tl^i  &■  tube  prevenrs  the  escape  -  wMA  would 

iiwiiy  from  the  l^ix  with  ihe  essential  oiL     Another  pipe  ami   -yrl 
yev  Oh*  condensed  essential  oil  from  the  top  cistern, 

ROTTEN  -STO  H  E.    See  Ta  ipoli. 

ROUGE,  {jFttrtf,  Fr,)  The  only  cosmetic  which  eon  be  applied  w 
bri£hien  a  lady's  complexion,  is  that  prepared,  by  the  following  process 
(CttrthumtLt  liwtwim.)  The  flowers,  after  heius  washed  with  pure  wa 
or!  colorless,  are  dried,  pulverized,  arid  diseslrd  with  u  weak  wUntioo  of 
which  K^umes  thereby  a  yellow  color.  Into  ibis  iiqnoi  it  quantify  < 
While  cotton  wool  is  pltinged,  and  then  *o  much  lemon  juice  or  pure  vim 
ii»  tup  cream  mtc  the  mwU.  The  coloring  matter  i 
palpable  powder  Ltuu  filaments^    Tie  cotton,  after  being  wash 

to  remove  iome  yellow  coloring  particles,  is  to  he  treated  with  el  fi 
nate  of  soda,  wh  ich  takes  u  p  t  he  red  coloring  ma  Iter  in  n  sUieof  purity.  Befi 

pigment  a  second  June  bj  the  arid  of  lemons,  some  soft  powdfl 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  tine 
it  is  separated   frurn  the  carbonate  of  soda,  which  now  hold?  il  di 
mixture  must  be  finally  triturated  With* few  dropsufnlivcoit,in  order  loma 
marrowy,     Upon  the  fineness  of  the  tale,  and  the  proportion  of  the  *affli 
which  it  contains,  depend  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  cosmetic.     The  rot 
second  precipitation  i*  received  sometimes  upon  bits  of  fine-twisted  wool 
trtpom,  which  tldtec  rub  upon  their  checks 

RUBY.    See  LAHr.AH v. 

HUM,  is  a  variety  of  ardent  spirit*,  distilled  in  the  West  Indies,  froa 
skimmings  of  the  susnr  teaches,  mixed  with  molasses,  and  diluted  wit 
proper  degree.  A  sugar  plantation  in  Jamaica  or  Antigua,  which  m 
tends  of  sugar  of  nbout  16  cwts.  each,  requires,  for  the  uianufuehne  ufit 
per  stills ;  one  of  1000  gallons  fur  the  wash,  and  one  of  COO  gallons  for  the 
corresponding  worm  refrigeratories.  It  olso  requires  two  cisterns,  one  of  J 
the  lees  or  spent  wash  of  former  distillations,  called  dander  (Qami  rt 
another  for  the  skimming  of  the  danders  and  leaches  of  the  sugarhou 
twelve,  or  more,  fermenting  cisterns  or  tuns. 

Lees  that  have  been  used  more  than  three  or  four  times,  are  not  cc 
equally  fit  for  exciting  fermentation,  when  mixed  with  the  sweets  as  frei 
wort  is  made,  in  Jamaica,  by  adding  to  1000  gallons  of  iJunder,  J 20  galh 
720  gallons  of  skimmings  (  =  120  of  molnsaea  in  sweetness),  and  160  ga 
so  that  there  may  be  in  the  liquid  nearly  12  per  cent,  of  solid  eacehi 
proportion,  often  used,  is  J 00  gallon*  of  mnfjisses,  200  gallons  of  lees* 
■kimmings,  and  400  of  water  j  the  mixture  containing,  therefore,  15  per  ^ 
These  two  formula  prescribe  w  much  spent  wash,  according  to  my  opini 
apt  to  coram uoicate  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  spirits.  Both  the  ftrrnen 
ing  principles  reside  chiefly  in  the  fresh  cane  juice,  and  in  the  skimmings 
because,  after  the  sirup  has  been  boiled,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  diss 
made  many  experiments  upon  fermentation  and  distillation  from  West  Indi 
always  found  the  spirits  to  be  perfectly  exempt  from  any  mm  flavor. 

The  fermentation  goes  on  most  uniformly  and  kindly  in  very  large  mass 
from  9  to  15  days  to  complete  \  the  difference  of  time  depending  upon  the 
wort,  the  condition  of  its  fermentable  stuff,  and  the  state  of  the  weather, 
of  the  attenuation  of  the  wash  should  be  examined  from  day  today  with  a 
1  have  described  in  the  article  Distillation.  When  it  has  reached  nea 
mam,  the  wash  should  be  as  sonn  as  possible  transferred  by  pumps  inl 
worked  off  by  a  properly  regulated  heal  *  for  if  allowed  to  si  and  Q 
f  acelificatioa*  Dr*  rXiggms**  pita,  of  suspending  a  basket  full  of  timtBtC 
tans,  to  counteract  the  acidity,  nto  not,  I  believe,  been  found  to  be  of 
would  be  belter  lo  cover  up  the  wash  from  the  contact  of  atmospheric 
perhaps  a  very  little  mlpMU  of  lime  to  it,  both  of  which  mean*  would  le 
acetous  fermentation*  Bet  ooe  of  the  best  precautious  asainst  the  wash 
is  to  preserve  the  utmost  cleanliness  among  all  the  vessels  in  the  distiller) 
be  scalded  at  the  end  of  evert  ruund  with  boiling  water  and  i 

About  115  gallons  of  proof  ram  are  usually  obtained  frnm  1200  -- 
proportion  which  the  product  of  nun  bears  to  thai  nth  m< 

is  rated,  by  Edwards,  at  R2  gallons  of  of  the  latter 

usual  ratio  ii  900  gallons  of  ram  to  .1  hogsheads  Hut  this  pro 

cessarily  vary  with  the  value  of  rum  and  molasses  in  the  RltH 
the  most  remunerating  price,  will  He  broughl  foi  ilest  qu 

rnjs^itlerable  estate   in   the  island  of  Grenada,  92  gallon*  of  rum  were  f 
hogshead  (16  cwts.)  of  sugar.    See  Still . 
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Imported. 

Bstainsd  for  Ooununpaon. 

Duty  received. 

Gallons. 

Gallon*. 

£. 

1850 

4.194,688 

2,902,212 

1,100,286 

1851 

4,747,081 

2,880,775 

1,098,200 

tm 


If  LEATHER,  cm  tanned  at  Kazan.  The  bides  to  be  tanned  may  be  either 
the  animal  or  dry,  no  matter  which ;  they  are  first  laid  to  soak  for  8  days  and 
solution  of  potash,  to  which  some  quicklime  is  added.  The  potash  used  is 
i  tree  called  in  Ross  ilim  (the  common  elm),  which  sort  is  said  to  be  preferable 
r,  if  not  essential ;  it  is  not  purified,  so  that  it  is  of  a  brown  colour  and  of  an 
earance :  about  12  poods  of  this,  (the  pood  is  86  lbs.  English),  and  2  poods  of 
for  100  skin*  As  they  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  causticity 
i  but  by  its  effect  upon  the  tongue,  when  they  find  it  weak  they  let  the  skins 
i  the  solution. 

»  skins  are  taken  out  of  this  solution  they  are  carried  to  the  river  and  left 
r  for  a  day  and  a  night 

sdro  of  clog's  dung  is  boiled  in  as  much  water  as  is  enough  to  soak  60  skins 
is  equal  to  2*696  English  imperial  gallons),  but  in  the  winter  time,  when  the 
pen,  twice  that  quantity  is  found  necessary.  The  skins  are  put  into  this  solu- 
ble it  is  boiling  not,  but  when  at  the  heat  which  the  hand  can  bear  ;  in  this 
day  and  one  night 

i  are  then  sewed  up  so  as  to  leave  no  hole ;  in  short,  so  as  to  be  water-tight ; 
bird  of  what  the  skin  will  contain  is  then  filled  up  with  the  leaves  and  small 
led  together  of  the  plant  called  in  Russ  Toloknanka  (Arbutui  uva-urn,  some- 
I  bear  berry),  which  is  brought  from  the  environs  of  Solikamskaga,  and  the 
filled  up  with  water. 

i  thus  filled  are  laid  one  on  the  other  in  a  large  trough,  and  heavy  stones  upon 
by  their  weight  to  press  the  infusion  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  in  about 
it,  as  it  was  said  at  the  same  time,  that  the  skins  are  filled  up  with  the  same 
h  had  been  pressed  out  10  times  successively,  and  that  the  whole  operation 
ne  day  and  one  night,  this  leaves  but  2|  hours  for  each  time, 
i  are  then  taken  to  the  river  and  washed,  and  are  ready  for  the  dyeing.  The 
is  are  laid  aside  for  the  red  and  yellow  leather, 
rations  in  dyeing  follow,  but  are  here  omitted.) 

i  the  skins  after  dyeing,  they  are  harassed  by*  a  knife,  the  point  of  which  is 
rards. 

a  the  orange-yellow  coat  of  peroxide  which  forms  upon  the  surface  of  iron 
>  moist  air.  Oil-paint,  varnish,  plumbago,  or  a  film  of  caoutchouc,  may  be 
according  to  circumstances,  to  prevent  the  rusting  of  iron  utensils. 
osists,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Einhof,  of  24*2  of  husk,  66*6  of  flour,  and  • 
ter,  in  100  parts.  Tnis  chemist  found  in  100  parts  of  the  flour,  61*07  of  starch, 
ten,  8*28  of  vegetable  albumen,  8*28  of  uncrystalliaable  sugar,  11  09  of  gum, 
-etable  fibre,  and  the  loss  was  562,  including  a  vegetable  acid  not  yet  investi- 
me  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  also  present    See  Gm. 


s. 


[E^RE.    The  apparatus  for  makin 
ail  whic 


ices,  called  "  sabotiere,"  is  composed  of 
pal  parts— a  pail  which  is  indented  towards  the  top  and  covered ;  and  the 
m»  inner  vessel,  slightly  conical,  which  is  inserted  in  a  pail,  on  which  it  rests  by 
g  border  or  rim ;  this  vessel  is  closed  at  the  bottom  like  a  cup,  and  open  at  the 
It  the  creams  to  be  iced.  It  is  closed  at  the  top  by  a  cover  furnished  with  a 
I  a  hook,  which  fastens  it  to  the  rim  of  the  vessel.    This  apparatus  works  as 


taking  the  whole  by  I 
given  to  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  cream  is  sufficiently  frosen. 
is  opened  from  time  to  time,  and  the  mixture  well  stirred  with  a  spoon  adapted 
■pose.  11m  freezing  mixture  must  be  removed  every  16  or  20  minutes.  There 
re  for  the  freezing  mixture,  which  contains  2  parts  of  salt  and  1  of  acid.  The 
lished  with  a  handle,  and  is  surrounded  with  thick  woollen  cloth  to  exclude  the 
itward  air. 
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SADDLER'S  IRONMONGERY. 


SACCHAROMETER  is  the  name  of  a  hydrometer,  adapted  by  its  scale  to  poin« 
oat  the  proportion  of  sugar,  or  the  saccharine  matter  of  malt,  contained  in  a  solution  of 
any  specific  gravity.  Brewers,  distillers,  and  the  Excise,  sometimes  denote  by  the  ton 
gravity,  the  excess  of  weight  of  1,000  parts  of  a  liquid  by  volume  above  the  weight  of  a 
like  volume  of  distilled  water;  so  that  if  the  specific  gravity  be  1,045, 1,070, 1,090,  fcc, 
the  gravity  is  said  to  be  45,  70,  or  90 ;  at  others,  they  thereby  denote  the  weight  of 
saccharine  matter  in  a  barrel  (36  gallons)  of  worts ;  and  again,  they  denote  the  excen 
in  weight  of  a  barrel  of  worts  over  a  barrel  of  water,  equal  to  36  gallons,  or  360  pounds. 
This  and  the  first  statement  are  identical,  only  1,000  is  the  standard  in  the  fint  esse, 
and  360  in  the  second. 

The  saccharometer  now  used  by  the  Excise,  and  by  the  trade,  is  that  constructed  by 
Mr.  R.  B.  Bate,  well  known  for  the  accuracy  of  his  philosophical  and  mathenutictl 
instruments.  The  tables  published  by  him  for  ascertaining  the  values  of  wort  or  unik, 
and  low  wines,  are  preceded  by  explicit  directions  for  their  use.  "  The  iastrumest  is 
composed  of  brass ;  the  ball  or  float  being  a  circular  spindle,  in  the  opposite  ends  of 
which  are  fixed  a  stem  and  a  loop.  The  stem  beam  a  scale  of  divisions  namfcend 
downward  from  the  first  to  30 ;  these  divisions,  which  are  laid  down  in  an  orsjinl 
manner,  observe  a  diminishing  progression  according  to  true  principles ;  therefore  estt 
division  correctly  indicates  the  one  thousandth  part  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water; 
and  further,  by  the  alteration  made  in  the  bulk  of  the  Baccharometer  at  every  change 
of  poise,  each  of  the  same  divisions  continues  to  indicate  correctly  the  said  ate  owe- 
sandth  part  throughout." 

In  my  own  practice,  I  prefer  to  take  specific  gravities  of  all  liquids  whatever  with  i 
glass  globe  containing  500  or  1,000  grains  of  distilled  water  at  00°  Fahr.,  when  it  a 
closed  with  a  capillary-bored  glass  stopper ;  and  with  the  gravity  no  taken,  I  took  into 
a  table  constructed  to  show  the  quantity  per  cent,  of  angar,  malt,  extract,  or  of  any 
other  solid,  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  notation.  By  bringing  die  liquid  is  the 
gravity-bottle  to  the  standard  temperature,  no  correction  on  this  account  is  scats'. 
Mr.  Bate's  elaborate  table  contains  all  these  equations  correctly  for  solutions  of  nrn 
of  every  successive  specific  gravity.  When  employed  in  such  researches  by  the  Mo- 
jasses  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1830, 1  found  that  the  speak 
gravities  of  solutions  of  the  concrete  extract  of  malt  differed  somewhat  from  those  tf 
solutions  of  sugar,  as  given  by  Mr.  Bate.    (See  page  100  of  Dictionary.) 


The  following  table 
specific  gravities.    It 


the  quantities  of  sugar  contained  in  syrups  of  the  ssnexed 
i  the  result  of  experiments  carefully  made : — 


!  Experimental  spec,  gravity. 
,       of  solution  at  00°  F. 

Sugar  in  100*  by 
weight. 

Experimental  spec,  gravity, 
of  solution,  at  60°  F. 

S«*ar  in  MO"  bJ 
weight. 

1               1*3260 

06-066 

1-1046 

25-600 

1-2310 

60-000 

1-0606 

21-740 

1-1777 

40000 

1-0820 

20-000 

1-4400 

33-333 

1*0635 

16-666 

11340 

31-250 

1-0500 

12-500       ' 

.                1-1250 

29-412 

1-0395 

10-000 

MHO 

26-316 

J 

N.  B.  The  column  in  the  opposite  table,  marked  Solid  extract  by  Hxigkt,  is  Mr. 
Bate's ',  it  may  be  compared  with  this  short  table,  and  also  with  the  table  of  melt  «• 
fusions  in  page  100  of  the  Dictionary. 

If  the  decimal  part  of  the  number  denoting  the  specific  gravity  of  syrup  be  mul- 
tiplied by  26,  the  product  will  denote  very  nearly  the  quantity  of  sugar  per  gate  a 
pounds  at  the  given  specific  gravity.* 

SADDLERS  IRONMONGERY.  Lome,  John  and  Henry,  Otarente  WorH, 
Birmingham, — Manufacturers.  The  manufacture  of  saddlers'  ironmongery  iaprtocrosfly 
located  at  Birmingham  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Wolverhampton,  Walaaiife 
Its  object  is  the  production  of  bits,  spurs,  stirrups,  curb-chains,  dm,  These  are  saw 
out  of  iron  and  steel  by  the  ordinary  process  of  hammering ;  and  are  finished  by  japanmng. 
tioninp,  burnishing,  or  plating  with  brass  or  silver.  Some  produced  for  the  Soots 
American  market  are  of  very  fantastic  shapes,  and  richly  gilt:  they  differ  from  thoK 

•  This  rale  was  annexed  to  an  extensive  table,  representing  the  quantities  of  sugar  per  P^**^ 
responding  to  the  specific  gravities  of  the  syrups,  constructed  by  the  Author,  tor  the  Excise, »  sasnf 
vtaaoy  to  the  Beet-riot  hut. 
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lotting  die  Quantity  of  Sugar,  in  Pounds  Avoirdupois,  which  is  contained  in 
One  Gallon  of  Syrup,  at  successive  Degrees  of  Density,  at  60°  F. 
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f**r  liomv  «•«  m  thmr  mawsive  appearance,  the  aides  of  the  bita  ben 
iji'-i^u-.  ftfld    Ihfl   roWfth  .  ujra  are  made  einjrtnoualv  Uu 

with  metal  luey  are  tinned,  and  b  piece  nT  metal  of  »i 
or  bint  round  it  by  pressure;  this  is  aided  by  presaiug  down  upon 

t  ho  covering  iiiiH  been  mad*.*  to  adhen  \y,  the  whole 

•older  is  applied,  and  the  two  become  united:  tbe  final  polish  is  gi 
baff  "leather  mid  powdered  burnt  roll  en-atone. 

SAJTLGWER.   This  dye-stuff  ha*  been  fully  described  under  Cut™  a* 
Tending*,  Deliveries,  and  Stock*  of  Safflower. 


LunriuL 

DcUvered. 

Bin 

ftp**. 

Btlc*. 

In  December    1SS1 

913 

SSI 

13B0 

1,114 

465 

In  12  months  18B1 

4,7<>  1 

1850 

»,066 

3,266 

1 149 

3,766 

Mii 

1848 

2,067 

Prices,  January,  J  £5*2,  fine,  8/.  6*  to  7 J.  10**  per  cttL  ;  middling,  4£ 
ordinary,  2/,  to  b£  10*. 

SAFFRON  (Saffron,  Fr.  and  GeraU  is  ft  filamentous  cake,  con 
ita  of  Ihc  flowers  of  the  Crocus  tatitits.  It  contain*  a  yellow  malt 
elm/in-,  because  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  capable  of  coloring  a  great  body  ol 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  wnter)r  infusion  of  saflnm  to  lb*"  cuntis-tenee 
digesting  the  extract  with  alcohol,  and  concentrating  the  ilerhnlic  s< 
polychrome  remains  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  mass,  of  a  rcddkh-yeUow 
rent,  and  of  die  *  onsklenee  of  honey,  It  haj  the  agreeable  smell,  with  the 
taste,  if  tnlfrun.  It  is  very  aoluble  in  water;  and  if  it  be  atom 
It,  According  to  M.  Henry pht^  polrcnrofte  ceuti 
coloring  mailer,  combined  with  20  part*  of  a  volatile  oil,  which  cannot 
by  distillation  till  ihc  coloring  matter  has  been  combined  with  an  alia 
»ri  of  ahred  saffron  wfth  eight  parts  of  saturated  brine,  and  on< 
caustic  ley,  and  distilling  the  mixture,  the  oil  comes  over  info  ihe  reccii 
•  daring  matter  in  the  retort,  winch  may  be  precipitated  from 
solution  b|  an  acid,  The  pure  Minting  mailer,  when  dried,  K  of  a  sc 
then  readily  dissolve*  in  alcohol,  as  abo  in  the  fat  and  volatile  oil*,  bu 
water*  Light  blanches  the  reddish-yellow  of  saffron,  even  when  it  is  con  I 
vial  weil  corked.  PoJychroite,  when  combined  with  fat  oil,  and  subject  e 
latino,  aiiords  ammonia,  which  shows  [All  a*ole  is  one  of  its  const  iiurnl*. 
Colors  the  solution  of  polychroite  indigo  blue,  with  a  lilacb  cast ;  nitric  acid 
of  various  shades,  according  to  the  state  *jf  dilution.  Prolochloridc  (metal 
duces  a  reddish  precipitate, 

Saffron  is  employed  as  a  seasoning  in  French  cookery.     It  is  also  used  li 
lionary  article*,  liqueurs,  and  varnishes  ;  but  rarely  a*  a  pigment* 

SAGO  (Sagou,  Fr*  and  Germ.)  is  a  species  of  starch,  esiraeled  from  i 
sajgo  palm,  a  tree  which  grows  to  the  height  of  30  feet  in  the  Molnc* 
The  tree  is  cut  down,  cleft  lcncthwise,  and  deprived  of  its  pith,  which  bein 
water  upon  a  sieve,  ihe  staichy  nailer  comes  out,  and  soon  fim  a  dei* 
dried  to  the  consistence  of  dough,  pressed  through  a  metal  sieve  to  em  it  fl 
ptarlmg),  and  I  hen  dried  over  a  fire  wilh  agitation  in  a  shallow  copper 
sometimes  imported  In  the  pulverulent  state,  in  which  it  can  be  diMi 
root  only  by  microscopic  examination  of  its  parUeJes*  These  are  uniform 
not  unequal  and  ovoid,  like  those  ol  arrow-rooL 

*SAL  AMMONIAC.     Tbe  manufacture  of  this  sail  maybe  traced  to 
era.     Jt-  name  is  derived  from  Ammonia,  or  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amn 
near  to  which  the  salt  was  originally  made.     Sol  ammoniac  exists 
red  animal   products.     The  dung  and   urine  of  camels   contain  a  sulhcic 
have  rendered  its  extract  ion  from  them  a  profi  table  Egyptian  art  in  former 
to  supply  Europe  wilh  the  article.     In  that  part  of  Africa,  fual  bcinu 
is  had  to  Ihe  dung  of  these  animals,  which  is  dried  for  thai  purpose,  by  pla? 
the  walls.     V\  hen  this  is  afterwards  burned  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  furnace,  ttl 
tmoke,  replete  with  sal  ammoniac  in  vapor:  ihe  soot  of  course  contains  a  j 
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leased  along  with  other  products  of  combustion.    In  every  part  of  Egypt,  but  e*- 

0  the  Delta,  peasants  are  seen  driving  asses  loaded  with  bags  of  that  sootf  Oi 
■  to  the  sal  ammoniac  works. 

.  is  extracted  in  the  following  manner.  Glass  globes  coaled  with  loam  me 
i  the  soot  pressed  down  by  wooden  rammers,  a  space  of  only  two  or  three  inrhc-< 

1  vacant,  near  their  mouths.  These  globes  are  set  in  round  orifices  lormed  la 
of  a  long  vault,  or  large  horizontal  furnace  flue.  Heat  is  gradually  applied  bj 
Iry  camels'  dung,  and  it  is  eventually  increased  till  the  globes  become  obscurely 

the  muriate  of  ammonia  is  volatile  at  a  temperature  much  below  ignition,  u 
>f  the  soot  in  vapor,  and  gets  condensed  into  a  cake  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  globe.  A  considerable  portion,  however,  escapes  into  the  air;  and  anc 
mercies  in  the  mouth,  which  must  be  cleared  from  time  to  time  by  an  iron  rud, 
the  end,  the  obstruction  becomes  very  troublesome,  and  must  be  most  carefully 
to  and  obviated,  otherwise  the  globes  would  explode  by  the  uncondenstd 
In  ail  cases,  when  the  subliming  process  approaches  to  a  conclusion,  the 
ick  or  split ;  and  when  they  come  to  be  removed,  after  the  heat  has  subsided, 
Uy  fall  to  pieces.  The  upper  portion  of  the  mass  is  separated,  because  to  it  Hie 
.  adheres;  and  on  detaching  the  pieces  of  glass  with  a  hatchet,  it  is  ready  for  Lite 
At  the  bottom  of  each  balloon  a  nucleus  of  salt  remains,  surrounded  with  fixed 
nt  matter.  This  is  reserved,  and  after  being  bruised,  is  put  in  along  with  the 
soot  in  a  fresh  operation. 

1  ammoniac  obtained  by  this  process  is  dull,  spongy,  and  of  a  grayish  1  u 
ng  belter  was  for  a  long  period  known  in  commerce.      Forty  years  ago,  i| 
t.  6d.  a  pound ;  now,  perfectly  pure  sal  ainmoninc  may  be  had  at  one  fifth  part 
ice. 

s  animal  offals  develop  during  their  spontaneous  putrefactive  fermentation,  or 
imposition  by  heat,  a  large  quantity  of  free  or  carbonated  ammonia,  among  their 
roducts.  Upon  this  principle  many  sal  ammoniac  works  have  been  established. 
tractive  distillation  of  pit  coal,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammoniacal 
which  are  also  worked  up  into  sal  ammoniac. 

at  attempts  made  in  France  to  obtain  sal  ammoniac  profitably  in  this  man 
A  very  extensive  factory  of  the  kind,  which  experienced  the  same  fate,  was 
5  superintendence  of  the  celebrated  Baume,  and  affords  one  out  of  a  thousand 
where  theoretical  chemists  have  shown  their  total  incapacity  for  conducting 
a  on  the  scale  of  manufacturing  economy.     It  was  established  at  Gravelle  near 
n,  and  caused  a  loss  to  the  shareholders  in  the  speculation  of  upwards  of 
rancs.    This  result  closed  the  concern  in  1787,  after  a  foolish  manipulation  <»l 
For  ten  years  after  that  event,  all  the  sal  ammoniac  consumed  in  France  w  i* 
into  it  from  foreign  countries.      Since  then  the  two  works  of  MM.  P 
inet  were  mounted,  and  seem  to  have  been  tolerably  successful.     Coal  soot  was, 
he  introduction  of  the  gas-works,  a  good  deal  used  in  Great  Britain  for  obtaining 
nine.  In  France,  bones  and  other  animal  matters  are  distilled  in  large  iron  retorts, 
anufacture  of  both  animal  charcoal  and  sal  ammoniac. 

retorts  are  iron  cylinders,  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  6  feet  long.  Fig*.  12--', 
show  the  form  of  the  furnace,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  cylinders  are 


1222 


1228 


OOOO0O 


;  the  first  being  a  longitudinal,  the  second  a  transverse  section  of  it.  ▲,  the  ash- 
r  the  grates ;  b,  the  fireplaces,  arched  over  at  top ;  c,  the  vault  or  bench  of  fire- 
srforated  inside  with  eight  flues  for  distributing  the  flame ;  d,  a  great  arch,  with 
oussoir  d  d'f  d",  under  which  the  retorts  are  set.  The  first  arch  d,  is  perforated 
enty  vent-holes;  the  second,  with  four  vent-holes;  through  which  the  flame 
>  the  third  arch,  and  thence  to  the  common  chimney-stalk.    The  retorts  «,  are  shut 
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by  the  door  1  (Jig*  1228),  luted,  and  made  fast  with  screw-bolts.     Their  oth 

minute  in  tubes  /./,/,  which  all  enter  the  main  pipe  h.     The  conden^tne 

litntinelj  downwards  from  the  farther  end  of  A3  and  dips  into  a  latc"f 

BBmeraed  in  cold  water.     See  Gas~ltgkt  and  Stove,  for  a  better  plan  of  fi 

The  filters   used  in  the  large  sal  ammoniac  works  in  France  are  repre1 

ISU    The  apparatus  consists—  1.  of  a  wooden  chest  a,  lined  with  lead, 

turned  over  at  the  edges;  a  socket  of  lead  fc,  soldered  into  the  lowest  part  i 

to  discharge  the  liquid ;  2*  of  a  wooden  crib  or  grating  formed  of 

fwn  in  the  section  ct  c,  and  the  plan   d ;  this  uraline  i*  supported  on 

above  the  bottom,  and  set  truly  horizontal,   by  a  series  of    wedges ;    I 

fabric  of  canvass  or  strum*  calico,  laid  on   the    grating,  and  secured  o\ 

so  as  to  keep  it  tense.     A  large  wooden  reservoir  /,  hned  with  lead,  fur 


Llfl 


Cover,  is  placed  under  each  of  the  fillers;  a  pump  throws  back  once  or  V 
fttefl  whit  ha*  olreed)  pattad  lUrouuh.  A  common  reservoir  jsr,  below  U 
be  uiade  to  communicate  at  pleasure  with  one  of  them,  by  means  of  inter 

The  two  boilers  for  evaporating  and  decomposing  are  made  of  lead,  aboi: 
of  an  inch  thick,  set  upon  a  fire-brick  vault,  to  protect  them  from  the 
oi  ;he  flame.      Tnioiuh  the  Whole  extent  of  their  bottoms  above  the  vaj 

in  plates,  supported  by  ledges  and  brick  compartments,  compel  I 
burned  air,  as  \\\<  toanj  sinuosities  before 

imney.  This  floor  of  C*8t  iron  is  intended  to  support  ihe  bottom  i 
and  to  did  use  the  heat  more  equably*     The  leaden  boilers  are  surroande 

i nd  supported  Mt  their  edges,  with  a  wmfcicn  frame.  Tbey  may  I 
pleasure  into  lower  receiver*,  called  crystal  liters,  by  means  of  leaden  sypl" 
necked  funnels. 

The  crystal  liters  are  wooden  chests  lined  witb  lend,  lb  inches  deep 
broad,  and  from  ri  to  fe  feet  ions ;  and  may  he  inclined  to  one  side  at  pi  cost 
eutem  receives  the  draining*  of  the  mother- waters.  The  pump  is  made  of  1 
with  antimony  nad  tin. 

The  Riihliininu  furnace  is  shown  in  fig**  1225  and  1226.  by  a  transverse  i 
nal  section,  a  is  the  ash-pit  j  ft,  the  grale  and  fire-place  ;  c,  the  arch  akm 
arch,  destined  U>  prolecl  the  bottles  from  the  direct  action  of  Ihe  fire,  is  m 
vcnUholes,  to  give  a  passage  to  the  products  or  comb  us  I  ion  between  the  SBW 
d,  (/,  are  bars  i>f  iron,  upon  which  the  bottoms  of  the  b 
protected  by  a  coating  of  loam  from  the  flame* 
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jy.  ISM.  shows  the  cast-iron  plates,  *,&,«,  which,  placed  above  the  vaults,  receirs 
each  two  bottle*  in  a  double  circular  opening. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  above  furnace,  a  second  one,  called  the  drier,  fig.  1228.,  receiver 
the  products  of  the  combustion  of  the  first,  at  a,  under  horiaontal  east-iron  plates,  and 
upon  which  the  bottom  of  a  rather  shallow  boiler  b  rests.  After  passing  twice  under 
these  plates,  round  a  longitudinal  brick  partition  6,  a',  6",  the  products  of  combustion 
enter  toe  smoke  chimney  a    See  plan,  fia.  1229. 

The  boiler  set  over  this  furnace  should  have  no  soldered  joints.  It  may  be  3+  feet 
broad,  9  or  10  feet  long,  and  1  foot  deep.  The  concrete  sal  ammoniac  may  be  crashed 
under  a  pair  of  edge  mill-stones,  when  it  is  to  be  sold  in  powder. 

Bones,  blood,  flesh,  horns,  hoofs,  woollen  rage,  silk,  hair,  scrapings  of  hides  and 
leather,  fcc^  may  be  distilled  for  procuring  ammonia.  When  bonce  are  used,  the 
residuum  in  the  retort  is  bone  black.  The  charcoal  from  the  other  substances  will  serve 
for  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue.  The  bones  should  undergo  a  degree  of  calcination 
beyond  what  the  ammoniacal  process  requires,  in  order  to  convert  them  into  the  best  bone 
black ;  but  the  other  animal  matters  should  not  be  calcined  mp  to  that  point,  otherwise  they 
are  of  little  use  in  the  Prussian  blue  works.  If  the  bones  be  calcined,  however,  so  highly 
as  to  become  glased,  their  decoloring  power  on  sirups  is  nearly  destroyed.  The  other 
substances  should  not  be  charred  beyond  a  reeVbrown  heat. 

The  condensed  vapors  from  the  cylinder  retorts  afford  a  compound  liquor  heeding  car 
boaate  of  ammonia  in  solution,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil,  which 
floats  at  top.  Lest  incrustations  of  salt  should  at  any  time  tend  to  obstruct  the  tubes,  a 
pipe  should  be  inserted  within  them*  and  connected  with  a  steam  boiler,  so  as  to  blow 
steam  through  them  occasionally. 

The  whole  liquors  mixed  have  usually  a  density  of  8°  or  9°  Bunine*  (1060).  The 
simplest  process  for  converting  their  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  muriate,  is  to  saturate 
them  with  muriatic  acid,  to  evaporate  the  solution  m  a  leaden  boiler  till  a  pellicle 
appears,  to  ran  it  off  into  crystailizers,  and  to  drain  the  crystals.  Another  process  is,  to 
decompose  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  passing  Ks  crude  liquor  through  a  layer  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  3  or  4  inches  thick,  spread  upon  the  filters,  fig.  1224.  The  liquor  may 
be  laid  on  with  a  pump;  h  should  never  stand  higher  than  I  or  2  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  bruised  gypsum,  and  it  should  be  closely  covered  with  boards,  to  prevent 
the  dissipation  of  the  volatile  alkali  in  the  air.  When  the  liquor  has  passed  through 
the  first  filter,  it  must  be  pumped  upon  the  second}  or  the  filters  being  placed  in  a  terrace 
form,  the  liquor  from  the  first  may  flow  down  upon  the  second,  and  thus  in  suc- 
cession. The  last  filter  should  be  formed  of  nearly  fresh  gypsum,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
thorough  conversion  of  the  carbonate  into  sulphate.  The  resulting  layers  of  carbonate 
of  lime  should  be  washed  with  a  little  water,  to  extract  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  inter- 
posed  among  its  particles.  The  ammoniacal  liquor  thus  obtained  must  be  completely 
saturated,  by  adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid ;  even  a  slight  excess  of  acid 
caw  do  no  harm.  It  is  then  to  be  evaporated,  and  the  oil  must  be  skimmed  off  in  the  course 
of  the  concentration.  When  the  liquid  sulphate  has  acquired  the  density  of  about  1*160, 
sea  salt  should  be  added,  with  constant  stirring,  till  the  whole  quantity  equivalent  to  the 
double  decomposition  be  introduced  into  the  lead  boiler. 

The  fluid  part  must  now  be  drawn  off  by  a  syphon  into  a  somewhat  deep  reservoir, 
where  the  impurities  are  allowed  to  subsidt;  it  is  then  evaporated  by  boiling,  till  the 
ssdphate  of  soda  falls  down  m  granular  crystals,  as  the  result  of  the  mutual  reaction  of  the 
ssdpfaate  of  ammonia  and  muriate  of  soda  ?  while  the  more  soluble  muriate  of  ammonia 
remains  in  the  liquor.  During  this  precipitation,  the  whole  most  be  occasioaaLy  agitated 
with  wooden  paddles;  the  precipitate  being  in  the  intervals  removed  to  the  cooler  portion 
of  the  pan,  in  >rder  to  be  taken  out  by  copper  rakes  and  shovels,  and  thrown  into  draining. 
hoppers,  placsu  near  the  edges  of  the  pan.  The  drained  sulphate  of  soda  must  be  after- 
wards washed  with  cold  water,  to  extract  all  the  adhering  sal  ammoniac. 

The  liquor  thus  fteed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphate,  when  sufficiently  concen- 
trated, is  to  be  drawn  off  by  a  lend  syphon,  into  the  ferystallfeers,  where,  at  the  end 
of  fO  or  90  hours,  it  affords  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals  of  sal  ammoniac.  The  mother- 
waiter  may  them  be  ran  off,  the  eryttalKsers  set  aslope  to  drain  the  salt,  and  the  salt  itself 
moat  be  washed,  first  by  a  weak  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  lastly  with  water.  It 
most  be  next  desiccated,  by  the  apparatus  fig.  1828,  into  a  perfectly  dry  powder,  then 
put  into  the  subliming  stoneware  balloons,  by  means  of  a  funnel,  and  well  rammed  down. 
The  month  of  the  bottle  is  to  be  closed  with  n  plate  or  inverted  pot  of  any  kind.  The 
fire  must  be  nkety  regulated,  so  as  to  effect  the  sublimation  of  the  pure  salt  from  the 
smder  part  of  the  bottle,  with  due  regularity,  into  a  white  cake  in  the  upper  part.  The 
aeefc  of  tiie  bottle  should  be  cleared  from  time  to  time  with  a  long  steel  Aewer,  to 
prevent  the  risk  of  Choking,  and  consequent  bursting;  but  in  spite  of  every,  nrecaution, 
several  of  the  bottles  crack  almost  in  every  operation.  In  Scotland,  sal  ammoniac  a 
f  ablimed  in  cast-iron  pots  lined  with  thin  fire-tiles,  made  in  segments  accommodated  to 
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the  internal  surface  of  the  pots ;  the  vapour  being  received  and 
within  balloons  of  green  glass  set  orer  their  mouths.  The  salt,  when  taken 
by  scraping  from  any  adhering  ochreous  or  other  impurities,  is  ready  fc 
beioff  sold  in  hollow  spherical  masses.  The  residuum  in  the  pot 
partially  worked  up  in  (mother  operation.  The  greatest  evil  is  produced  1 
►  eontacL  of  iron,  because  its  peroxide  readily  rises  in  vapour  with  the 
Slid  tinges  it  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour. 

The  most  ordinary  process  for  converting  the  Ammoniaeal  liquor  of  the 
ml  ammoniac,  is  to  saturate  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  ducumpowa  Ihe 
formed,  by  the  processes  above  described.  But  muriatic  acid  will  be  prefi 
id  as  cheap  as  sulphuric  of  equivalent  saturating  power ;  because  a  tole 
Mine  is  thereby  directly  obtained,  As  the  coal-giu  liquor  contain*  i 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  saturation  of  it  with  acid  should  be  so  condor 
the  dis^n^Fi^ed  noxious  gases  in  a  chimney.  Formerly  human  urine  was  ve 
em  p  loved,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  in  the  manufacture  of  sal  a 
since  the  general  establishment  of  gas-works  it  has  been,  I  believe,  abandoi 
cess  was  exceedingly  offensive 

The  best  white  sal  ammoniac  is  in  spheroidal  cakes  of  about  one  foot  i 
or  four  inches  thick  in  the  middle,  somewhat  thinner  at  the  edges,  and  is  m 
or  translucent.  Each  lump  we ighs  about  one  quarter  of  a  cwt  As  it  is  en 
by  bent,  it  may  be  readily  examined  as  to  its  sophistication  with  other  salts, 
has  n  certain  tenacity,  and  is  flexible  under  the  hammer  or  pestle.  It  is  p 
in  tinning  of  cast-iron ,  wrought-iroo,  copper,  brass,  and  for  making  the  varm 
preparations  of  pharmacy. 

In  a  chemical  factory  near  Glasgow,  T200  gallons  of  ammoniaeal  liquor,  o 
from  the  gas-works,,  are  treated  as  follows: — The  liquor  is  first  rectified 
frata  a  waggon  -shaped  wrought-iron  boiler,  into  a  square  cistern  of  Em  1 
4500  lbs.  of  sulphuric  arid,  of  specific  gravity  1626,  are  then  slowly  add< 
what  concentrated  distilled  water  of  ammonia.  The  produce  is  2400  galh 
of  ammonia,  slightly  acidulous,  of  specific  gravity  I  160,  being  of  such 
it  a  few  crystals  upon  the  aides  of  the  lead-lined  iron  tank  in  which 
bin  at  ii  m  is  made.     It  is  decomposed  by  common  salt, 

From  the  7200  gallons  of  the  first  crude  liquor,  900  gallons  of  tar  are  £ol 
and  200  gallons  of  petroleum  are  skimmed  off  the  surface.     The  tar  is  < 
urate  boiling  in  iron  pans,  into  good  pitch. 

A  patent,  was  obtained  in  1840,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
Mr.  H.  Watcrton.  Two  modes  of  operating  are  described;  the  first  const! 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt  in  water,  and  mining  with  it  a  quantit 
veriscd  carbonate  of  ammonia,  about  equal  in  weight  to  the  salt  contained 
Ills  mixture  is  agitated  in  a  close  vessel  for  six  or  eight  hours,  and  as  inu 
is  infused  therein  as  it  will  absorb  (but  the  introduction  of  the  gas  is  not  nl 
although  the  patentee  prefers  it)-,  the  liquid  is  then  separated  from  t 
by  filtration  and  pressure,  The  solid  matter  is  chiefly  binsarbonate  of  soda 
holds  in  solution  muriate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  common  salt,  ai 
i  I  portion  of  the  hi -carbon  ate  of  soda, 
Tli*!  liquid  is  nnw  placed  in  a  distilling  vessel,  and  the  carbonate  of  amn 
tilled  over  into  a  suitable  receiver,  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  on 
remains  in  the  stilL  This  solution  is  evaporated,  by  heat,  to  such  a  con 
cause  the  separation  of  the  common  salt,  by*  crystal  ligation,  and  the  salt,  tr 
is  evaporated  from  the  liquid  br  any  convenient  method.  The  liquid  is  t! 
until  it  attains  the  proper  specific  gravity  for  crystallising,  and  it  is  transfe 
ble  utensils  for  that  purpose.  Tbe  crystals,  produced  bv  these  means,  i 
nrariata  of  ammonia,  and  then  pressed*  and  dried  may  be  brought  lo  t, 
further  preparation,  or  they  may  be  sublimed  into  cake  sal  ammoniac* 

The  other  mode  of  manufacturing  sal  ammoniac  consists  in  taking  a  qui 
Containing  ammonia,  either  in  the  caustic  state,  or  combined  with  carbon, 
or  hydrocyanic  acid  (such  as  gas  ammoniacal  liquor,  or  bone  ammonia/ 

Fying  it,  by  distillation,  until  the  distilled  portion  contains  fY 
five  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  ammonia*    If  the  liquid  contains  ans 
pfeovt  mentioned,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  is  used  in  the  distillation  to 
ammoniacal  salt. 

The  distilled  liquid  being  now  mixed  with  as  large  a  quantity  of  pow 
salt  as  it  will  dissolve,  is  agitated  for  several  hours,  and  as  morh  aaj 
is  infused  into  it  an  it  will  ab="rh       The  rcuiainiJer  of  the  op 
before  described  in  the  first  method  of  manufacturing  sal  ammoniac, — Ar« 
C.  B,  xxii. 

I  LAM3T0J*  £    3«e  UnaABT. 
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SALEP,  or  SALOUP,  is  the  name  of  the  dried  tuberous  roots  of  the  Orchis,  im- 
ported from  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  which  are  the  product  of  a  great  many  species  of  the 
plant,  but  especially  of  the  Orckit  mascula.  Salep  occurs  in  commerce  in  small  oval 
grains,  of  a  whitish-yellow  color,  at  times  semi-transparent,  of  a  horny  aspect,  very  hard, 
with  a  faint  peculiar  smell,  and  a  taste  like  that  of  gum  tragacanth,  but  slightly  saline. 
These  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  starchy  matter,  well  adapted  for  making  a  thick 
pap  with  water  or  milk,  and  are  hence  in  great  repute  in  the  Levant,  as  restorers  of  the 
laimal  forces.  Their  aphrodisiaeal  properties  are  apocryphal.  If  the  largest  roots  of 
the  Orchis  mascula  of  our  own  country  were  cleaned,  scraped,  steeped  for  a  short  time  in 
hot,  and  then  for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water,  to  extract  their  rank  flavor,  afterwards 
snspended  upon  strings  to  dry  in  the  air,  they  would  afford  as  nourishing  and  palatable  an 
article  as  the  Turkey  saloup,  and  at  a  vastly  lower  price. 

SALICINE,  is  a  febrifuge  substance,  which  may  be  obtained  in  white  pearly  crystals 
from  the  bark  of  the  white  willow  (Salix  alba),  of  the  aspen  tree  {Salix  helit),  as  also  of 
some  other  willows,  and  some  poplars.    It  has  a  very  bitter  taste. 

SAL  PRUNELLA,  is  fnsed  nitre  east  into  cakes  or  balls. 

SAL  VOLATILE,  is  sesquiearbonate  of  ammonia. 

SALT,  EPSOM,  is  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

SALT,  MICROCOSMIC,  is  the  triple  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia. 

SALT  OF  AMBER,  is  succinic  acid. 

SALT  OF  LEMONS,  is  citric  acid. 

SALT  OF  SATURN,  is  acetate  of  lead. 

8ALT  OF  SODA,  is  carbonate  of  soda. 

8ALT  OF  SORREL,  is  bi-oxalate  of  potassa. 

SALT  OF  TARTAR,  is  carbonate  of  potassa. 

SALT  OF  VITRIOL,  is  sulphate  of  zinc 

SALT  PERL  ATE,  is  phosphate  of  soda. 

SALTPETRE,  is  nitre,  or  nitrate  of  potassa. 

SALT,  SEDATIVE,  is  boracic  acid. 

SALTS,  are  an  important  class  of  chemical  compounds,  anciently  studied  under  the 
Greek  title  of  Halnrgy.  At  one  period  every  inorganic  substance  readily  soluble  in 
water,  was  regarded  as  a  salt ;  and  afterwards,  every  substance  soluble  in  five  hundred 
times  its  weight  of  water.  Thus  both  acid  and  alkaline  bodies  can*  to  be  enrolled  among 
«ks;  but  latterly,  the  combinations  of  the  acids  with  alkalis,  earths,  and  metaiii:  calces 
4 sow  styled  oxydes),  were  alone  thought  to  be  entitled  to  the  denomination  of  salts,  in 
tm§equf  .:ce  of  their  resemblance  in  appearance,  and  supposed  analogy  in  composition, 
(o  catiiury  salt.  Since  Sir  H.  Davy  demonstrated  that  this  substance  contained  neither 
acid  aor  alkaline  matter,  but  that  it  consisted  of  chlorine  and  the  metal  sodium,  the 
tenerality  of  chemists  found  it  impossible  to  include  salts  under  one  category  of  consti- 
tution ;  while  a  few  have  rashly  offered  to  cut  the  knot,  by  excluding  from  the  saline 
fanilj,  chloride  of  sodium,  the  patriarch  of  the  whole. 

S+Us  may  be  justly  divided  into  three  orders : 

1.  The  binary,  consisting  of  two  single  members;  such  as  the  bromides,  chlorides, 
cyanides,  fluorides,  iAlides,  carburets,  phosphurets,  sulphurets,  fee. 

1  The  bi-binary,  consisting  of  two  double  members  j  such  as  the  borates,  bromates, 
earboaetes,  ehlocates,  sulphates,  sulphites,  hyposulphites,  sulphohydrates,  fee. 

3.  The  ternary,  consisting  x>f  two  single  members  of  one  genus,  and  one  member  of  an* 
other  *,  sack  as  the  boro-fluorides,  silico-fiuorides,  sulpho-cyanides,  chloriodides,  fee. 

The  specie*  of  each  order  may  exist  in  three  states,  constituting  neutral  salts,  super- 
salts,  and  subsalts;  as  for  example,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  the  bisulphate  of  potassa, 
the  subaitrate  of  lead,  &c 

In  the  above  arrangement,  cyanogen  is  allowed  to  represent  a  simple  substance,  from 
its  forming  analogous  compounds  with  chlorine  and  iodine.  The  neutral  state  of  salts  is 
commonly  indicated  by  their  solutions  not  changing  the  colors  of  litmus,  violets,  or  red 
cabbage;  the  sub-state  of  salts,  by  their  turning  the  violet  and  cabbage  green  ?  and  the 
superstate  of  salts,  by  their  changing  the  purple  of  litmus,  violets,  and  cabbage,  red;  but 
Co  the  generality  of  this  criterion  there  are  some  exceptions.  The  atomic  theory  may  be 
advantageously  resorted  to,  in  this  predicament.  1.  When  one  prime  equivalent  of  the 
one  member  (whether  single  or  double)  of  a  salt,  combines  with  one  prime  of  the  other 
member,  a  neutral  salt  is  the  result,  as  in  chloride  of  sodium  or  nitrate  of  potassa.  2, 
When  two  primes  of  the  electro-negative  member  combine  with  one  prime  of  the 
electro-positive,  a  snpersalt  is  formed,  as  bichloride  of  tin,  or  bisulphate  of  potassa. 
5.  When  one  prime  of  the  electro-negative  member  combines  with  two  or  more  primes 
of  the  electro-positive,  a  subsalt  is  produced,  as  the  subacetate  and  subchromate  of 
lead,  fcc. 

SALT.  The  salt  manufacture  of  Droitwich,  Worcestershire,  existed  at  a  very  early 
period:  it  is  mentioned  as  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion;  then  it  was 
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carried  on  in  a  primitive  style,  and  at  a  considerable  expense.  Hie  brine  springs  bat 
extend  over  a  verj  limited  space  of  land,  and  are  comprised  within  a  circle  of  abort 
200  yards  in  diameter.  Formerly  the  brine  was  obtained  bv  boring.  This  promt 
made  it  rise  to  the  surface  and  run  to  waste ;  for  in  ascending  through  and  muring  vita 
the  freshwater  springs,  it  was  very  much  lowered  in  strength,  and  the  manufacture  of 
the  salt,  which  was  conducted  by  evaporation,  was  attended  with  greater  expense,  owiag 
to  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  evaporise  the  water. 

Within  the  last  60  years  an  improvement  was  effected  by  casing  the  pit  with  wood, 
and  thus  partially  preventing  the  fresh  water  mixing  with  the  brine.  Mere  recently 
the  principle  was  introduced  of  sinking  a  shaft  quite  through  the  fresh  water  SDrisgi, 
and  then  making  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  pit  secure  with  iron  cylinders  Wore 
boring  down  to  the  brine  springs.  By  this  means  the  brine  is  obtained  at  its  fall  satu- 
ration, or  about  42  parts  of  salt  out  of  the  100 ;  whereas,  formerly,  it  varied  betvea 
28  and  87  per  cent 

There  has  been  recently  obtained  a  patent  for  improvements  in  manufacturing 
salt ;  by  using  very  large  evaporating  pans  of  an  improved  construction,  larger  quantities 
of  salt  are  obtained,  at  a  considerable  saving  of  labour  to  the  workmen,  who  obtain 
better  wages  and  longer  intervals  of  rest 

The  source  of  the  brine  in  Droitwich  is  inexhaustible,  and  exhibits  no  dBmiautko  of 
strength  or  quality ;  it  lies  at  a  depth  of  173  feet  from  the  surface,  but  as  soon  at  it  a 
reached  by  boring  it  rises  to  the  leveL  The  salt  manufactured  here  is  exported  largely 
from  the  ports  of  London,  Gloucester,  and  Bristol  There  are  upwards  of  70,000  torn 
per  annum  manufactured,  of  which  40,000  tons  are  used  for  domestic  and  agrisaltnnl 
purposes;  the  rest  is  used  chiefly  for  chemical  decomposition  and  exportation.  11* 
Droitwich  salt  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  strength  and  purity. 

SALT,  SEA,  or  CULINARY  j  cMoruU  ofudmmi  wmriaU  e/sftdo.  (flydrocMart** 
sonde,  Fr. ;  Chlornatrium,  Germ.)  Sea  salt,  or  rock  salt,  in  a  state  of  punty,  eonsati  of 
60  of  chlorine  +  40  of  sodium,  in  100  parte. 

This  important  species  of  the  saline  class  possesses,  eves  in  mass,  a  erjcstalhne  stric- 
ture, derived  from  the  cube,  which  is  its  primitive  form.  It  has  geaersJly  afolialcd 
texture,  and  a  distinct  cleavage;  but  it  has  also  sometimes  a  fibrous  structure.  Tst 
massive  salt  has  a  vitreous  lustre.  It  is  not  so  brittle  as  nitre ;  it  is  nearly  as  hais  at 
alum,  a  little  harder  than  gypsum,  and  softer  than  calcareous  spar.  Its  specific  grarity 
varies  from  2*0  to  2*25.  When  pure,  it  is  colorless,  translucent,  or  tiansparent.  Oo  ex- 
posure to  heat,  it  commonly  decrepitates;  but  some  kinds  of  rock  salt  eater  quietly  irtP 
fusion  at  an  elevated  temperature,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  ascribed  to  their  hwiej 
been  originally  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire. 

According  to  M.  Gay  Lussac,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve— * 
35-81  parts  of  the  salt,  at  temperature  67-CP  Fahr. 
35-88  —  62-5* 

3714  —  140-0* 

40-38  —  saw* 

Native  chloride  of  sodium,  whether  obtained  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  from  sabse 
lakes,  from  salt  springs,  or  mineral  masses,  is  never  perfectly  pure.  The  foreiga  issues 
present  in  it  vary  with  its  different  origins  and  qualities.  These  are,  the  sulphates* 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  muriates  of  magnesia  and  potash,  bitumen,  oxyde  of  iron,  day  i»« 
state  of  diffusion,  &c. 

Muriate  of  potash  has  been  dented,  in  the  waters  of  the  oeeaa,  in  the  set-gen  of 
Berchtesgaden  in  Bavaria,  of  Hallein  in  the  territory  of  Salsbourg,  and  in  the  salt  spriafi 
of  Rosenheim. 

The  more  heterogeneous  the  salt,  the  more  soluble  is  it,  by  the  reciprocal  affinity  of  * 
different  saline  constituents ;  and  thus  a  delicate  hydrometer,  plunged  in  saturated  brine, 
may  serve  to  show  approximately  the  quality  of  the  salt.  I  find  that  the  specific  granjy 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  large-grained  cubical  salt,  is  11962  at  609  F.  100  parts* 
this  brine  contain  25|  of  salt,  (100  w. +34-2  s.)  From  mutual  penetration,  1* 
rolumes  of  the  aqueous  and  saline  constituents  form  rather  less  than  96  of  tar 
solution. 

Among  the  varieties  in  the  form  of  this  salt,  the  octahedral,  the  cubo-oetahodra^ssi 
the  dodecahedral,  have  been  mentioned  $  but  there  is  another,  called  the  funnel  or  hsese> 
shaped,  which  is  very  common.  It  is  a  hollow  rectangular  pyramid,  which  forms  at  UJ 
surface  of  the  saline  solution  in  the  course  of  its  evaporation,  commencing  with  s  »*D 
floating  cube,  upon  which  lines  of  other  little  cubes  attach  themselves  to  the  edges  of  im 
upper  face ;  whereby  they  form  and  enlarge  the  sides  of  a  hollow  pyramid,  whose  epei, 
the  aingle  cubic  crystal,  is  downward.  This  sinks  by  degrees  as  the  aggregation  goes  « 
above,  till  a  pyramidal  boat  of  considerable  size  is  constructed. 
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»  of  the  results  of  the  Analyses  of  several  varieties  of  Culinary  Salt. 
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xrjeal  position  of  rock  salt  is  between  the  coal  formation  and  the  lias.  The 
lit  formation  of  England  occurs  within  the  red  marl,  or  new  red  sandstone, 
wutttein  of  the  Germans,  so  called,  because  its  colors  vary  from  red  to 
chocolate.  This  mineral  stratum  frequently  presents  streaks  of  light  blue, 
IF,  or  cream  color ;  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  containing  considerable 
►eds  of  gypsum.  At  North wich,  in  the  vale  of  the  Weaver,  the  rock  salt 
wo  beds,  together  not  less  than  60  feet  thick,  which  are  supposed  to  con- 
i  insulated  masses,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  nearly  1300  yards 
re  are  other  deposites  of  rock  salt  in  the  same  valley,  but  of  inferior  im- 
Hie  uppermost  bed  occurs  at  75  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  is  covered 
layers  of  indurated  red,  blue,  and  brown  clay,  interstratified  more  or  less 
e  of  lime,  and  interspersed  with  argillacc  »us  marl.  The  second  bed  of  rock 
feet  below  the  first,  being  separated  fron  it  by  layers  of  indurated  clay,  with 
t  salt  running  through  them.  The  lowest  oed  of  salt  was  excavated  to  a  depth 
leveral  years  ago. 

or  masses  of  rock  salt  are  occasionally  so  thick,  that  they  have  not  been  yet 
?h,  though  mined  for  many  centuries.  This  is  the  case  with  the  immense 
eliezka,  and  the  lower  bed  at  Northwich.  Bat  in  ordinary  cases,  this 
tries  from  an  inch  or  two  to  12  or  15  yards.  When  the  strata  are  thin, 
ally  numerous ;  but  the  beds,  layers,  or  masses  never  exhibit  throughout  a 
:  any  more  than  an  Illusory  appearance  of  parallelism  ;  for  when  they  are 
several  points,  enlargements  are  observed,  and  such  diminutions  as  causa 
sappear  sometimes  altogether.  This  mineral  is  not  deposited,  therefore,  in 
stratum,  but  rather  in  lenticular  masses,  of  very  variable  extent  and  thick- 
alongside  of  each  other  at  unequal  distances,  and  interposed  between  the 
e  other  formations. 

\  the  rock  salt  is  disseminated  in  small  masses  or  little  veins  among  the  cal- 
argillaceous  marls  which  accompany  or  overlie  the  greater  deposites.  Bitu- 
1  particles,  hardly  visible,  but  distinguishable  by  the  smell,  occurs  in  all  the 
he  saliferous  system. 

i  remarked,  that  the  plants  which  grow  generally  on  the  sea  shores,  such  as 
nam  marUinmm,  the  Salicomia,  the  Satiola  kali,  the  Jtter  trifilium,  or  fare- 
ner,  the  Oiamx  tnaritima,  fee,  occur  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  salt  mines 
lgs,  even  of  those  which  are  most  deeply  buried  beneath  the  surface, 
or  of  rock-salt  mines,  after  digging  through  the  strata  of  clay  marl,  ace.  is 
r ;  so  that  the  dost  produced  in  the  workings  becomes  an  annoyance  to  the 
rh  in  other  respects  the  excavations  are  not  at  all  insalubrious* 
s  occur  nearlv  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  in  the  same  geological  form 
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«mu  as  the  sail  rock.     It  has  been  noticed  lb  at  salt  apings  js*ue,  in  ten 
flipper  portion  of  the  salifemus  strata,  principally   fsom  the  saLiro- 
however -occur,  where  the  tilt  springs  Hie  w  I  sail,  * 

whole  (Aline  matter  is  derived  Ehnu  the  nmr]«  themsflves,  which  t3 
•eliferons  bi 

ft  has  been  Imagined  that  there  are  two  other  periods  of  geological  for 
aubstanee  ♦  one  much  more  ancient,  belonging  to  ll  n  \  t\  to*    i  n 

relatively  modern,  among  secondary  strata,      I  is  been  refeir 

mat  ion  of  Bex,  thai  of  Cerdi  But  M.  Bi  ?  valid 

this  supposition.     M.  Beudant,  indeed,  refers  to  the 
chalk,  the  rock-salt  formation  of  Wjelicska,  and  of  the  base  of  the  r 
these  arnonc  the  plastic  clay  and  lignite*. 

The  mines  of  rock  Sttt  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  determinate  elevnl 
surface  of  the  earth.  Immense  masses  -i  n  me  met  with  at  very  great  de| 
level  of  the  sew,  i;(he   mine  of  WieHceka   is  axe 

others  exist  at  a  Considerable  altitude,  as  (lint  of  HulU'in  neat  BalxhoQfaft 
feet  above  the  level  of  ibe  sea,  and  the  saline  nick  of  Arbonne  in  Savoy,  a 
4000  feet  higher,  situated  at  tlie  great  elevation  of  7200  f >  •  I  above  ihe  lr 
and  consequently  in  the  rceinn  of  perpetual  snow.  The  rock  is  amass  of: 
anhydrous  gypffum,  imbued  arilfa  common  suit,  which  is  extracted  by  lixi 
which  the  gypsum  remains  porous  and  light 

The  inlnn ■!  lakes,  and  salt   marshes^  have  their  several   local 

independent  of  peculiar  geoloci ca  1  formations.  The  ocean  is,  however,  the 
cent  mine  of  snlt,  since  this  chloride  constitutes  about  One  Iturttartb  pan 
being  pretty  evenly  diffused  throughout  its  waters,  when  noloeaJ  cause  di> 
tibrinm.  The  largest  proporlirm  of  sail  held  in  solution  in  Ibe  open  sea 
1000,  and  the  <=mn!lesl  32.  In  a  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  out  D 
At  Berenice,  1  found  43  purls  of  salt  in  JOO0.     The  specific  graviiv  of  the  wi 

Were  it  requisite  to  extract  the  chloride  of  sodium  from  sea-water  by  fu 
countries,  even  maritime,  would  Jmd  Ui  <o  cosily.     The  sail  \*  111 

ed  from  it  in  two  different  manners;    L  by  natural  evaporation  alone  »   2> 
artificial  evaporation  combined.     The  first  method  is  employed  in  warm 
the  form  of  saline  tanks,  or  brine  reeecvoiw,  called  also  brine- j  il 
shallow  ba*in*,  the  bottom  of  which  is  very  smooth,  and  formed  of  clay, 
cavaled  along  the  seashore,  and  consist  of— 

1st.  A  large  reservoir,  deeper  than  the  proper  brine-pits,  which  is  dec 
and  the  sea.  This  reservoir  communicates  with  the  sea  by  means  ftf  a  ch 
with  a  sluice.  On  the  sen- shore,  these  reservoirs  may  be  filled  at  hitrh  wa 
tides  are  rather  inconvenient  than  advantageous  t"  hrinr-pits. 

2dly.  The  brine-pits,  properly  so  called,  which  are  divided  into  a  numl 
meats  by  means  of  little  banks.  All  these  compartments  have  a  coiomunii 
other,  but  so  that  the  water  frequently  has  a  lone  circuit  to  make,  from  one 
Sometimes  it  must  flow  400  or  500  yards,  before  it  reaches  ihe  extremity 
labyrinth.  The  various  divisions  have  a  number  of  singular  names,  by  i 
technically  distinguished.  They  should  be  exposed  to  the  north,  north- 
west winds. 

The  water  of  the  sea  is  let  into  these  reservoirs  in  the  month  of  Mar 
exposed  on  a  vast  surface  to  evaporation.  The  first  reservoir  is  intewda 
water  till  its  impurities  have  subsided,  and  from  it  the  other  reservoir*  ■ 
their  water  evaporates.  The  salt  is  confirm!  to  be  00  the  point  of  cry? 
the  water  begins  to  grow  rev  Soon  after  ibis,  a  pellicle  forms  on  the 
breaks  and  falls  to  the  bottom.  Sometimes  the  snlt  is  allowed  to  subside  i 
partmvni;  at  others,  the  strong  brine  is  made  to  pass  on  lo  Ibe  etfaj  Ua,  \ 
eurfwc*  •!  lo  the  air.     In  either  case  the  salt  is  drawn  out,  an  1 

borders  to  drain  and  dry. 

The  salt  thus  obtained  partakes  of  the  color  of  Ihe  bottom  on  which  it  k 
is  hence  white,  red,  or  gray. 

Sea  water  contains,  in  1000  parts,  25  of  chloride  of  sodium,  5*3  sulphai 
3-&  chloride  of  magnesinai,  0*2  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  \hi  sulphi 
•idea  _-,:- .  ,  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash.  Jl  also  contains  iodide 
bromide  Of  mn^ne^iuin.     Its  average  spec.  srnv.  is  from  1490  to  1*030. 

Baavmtef  and  weak  brines  may  be  caneentmted  either  by  the  aiditio 
by  spontaneons  evaporation  in  brine-pr  j>,  or  hf  graduating 

hist  purpose  are  extensively  employed   in   Prance  ant  The 

pompctl  into  an  immense  rislcm  on  the  lop  of  a  tower,  and  is  thence  a] 
flown  the  surface  of  bundles  of  Ihoms  built  up  in  regular  wail*,  between  p 
frames*     At  Belle*  near  Sehuncbeck,  the  graduation-house  ts  &H17  feet  I 
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walls  are  from  33  to  52  feet  high,  in  different  parts,  and  present  a  total  surface  of 
25JD00  square  feet.  Under  the  thorns,  a  great  brine  cistern,  made  of  strong  wooden 
planks,  is  placed,  to  receive  the  perpetual  shower  of  water.  Upon  the  ridge  of  the 
graduation-house  there  is  a  long  spout,  perforated  on  each  side  with  numerous  holes,  and 
furnished  with  spigots  or  stopcocks  for  distributing  the  brine,  either  over  the  surface  of 
the  thorns,  or  down  through  their  mass ;  the  latter  method  affording  larger  evaporation. 
The  graduation-house  should  be  built  lengthwise  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
wind,  with  its  ends  open.  An  experience  of  many  years  at  Salza  and  Durrenberg  has 
shown,  that  in  the  former  place  graduation  can  go  on  258,  and  in  the  latter  207  days,  on 
an  average,  in  the  year ;  the  best  season  being  from  May  till  August.  At  Durrenberg, 
3,506,561  cubic  feet  of  water  are  evaporated  annually.  According  to  the  weakness  of 
the  brine,  it  must  be  the  more  frequently  pumped  up,  and  made  to  flow  down  over  the 
thorns  in  different  compartments  of  the  building,  called  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  graduation. 
A  deposite  of  gypsum  incrusts  the  twigs,  which  requires  them  to  be  renewed  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  time.  Figs.  1230  A  1231  represent  the  graduation-house  of  the  salt-works 
■t  Durrenberg.     a,  a,  a,  are  low  stone  pillars  for  supporting  the  brine  cistern  6,  called 
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the  tooU-tchiff.    c,  c  are  the  inner,  d,  d  the  outer,  walls  of  thorns ;  the  first  have  per* 

peodicukr  sides,  the  last  sloping.    The  spars  e,  e,  which  support  the  thorns,  are  longer 

than  the  interval  between  two  thorn  walls  from/ to  g,fig.  1281,whereby  they  are  readily 

fastened  by  their  tenons  and  mortises.    The  spars  are  laid  at  a  slope  of  2  inches  in  the 

foot,  as  shown  by  the  line  h,  t.    The  bundles  of  thorns  are  each  1}  foot  thick,  from  5  to 

7  feet  long,  and  are  piled  up  in  the  following  way :  —  Guide-bars  are  first  placed  in  the 

line  fr,  /,  to  define  the  outer  surface  of  the  thorn  wall ;  the  undermost  spars  m,  «,  are 

fastened  upon  them ;  and  the  thorns  are  evenly  spread,  after  the  willow-withs  of  the 

bandies  have  been  cut.    Over  the  top  of  the  thorn  walls  are  laid,  through  the  whole  length 

of  the  graduation-house,  the  brine  spouts  o,  o,  which  are  secured  to  the  upper  beams ;  and 

at  both  sides  of  these  spouts  are  the  drop-spouts  j>,  p,  for  discharging  the  brine  by  the 

spigots  a,  a,  as  shown  upon  a  larger  scale  in  fig,  123'A  The  drop-spouts  are  6  feet  long, 

have  on  eaea  side  small  notches,  5  inches  apart,  and  are  each  supplied  by  a  spigot. 

The  space  above  the  ridge  of  the  graduation-house  is  covered  with  boards,  supported  at 

their  ends  by  binding-beams  q.    r,  r,  show  the  tenons  of  the  thorn-spars.    Over  the  soole* 

sehiffa,  inclined  planes  of  boards  are  laid  for  conducting  downwards  the  innumerable 

showers.    The  brine,  which  contains  at  first  7*692  per  cent,  of  salt,  indicates,  after  the 

first  shower,  1 1*473  ;  alter  the  second,  16*108 ;  and  after  the  third,  22.    The  brine,  thus 

concentrated  to  such  a  decree  as  to  be  fit  for  boiling,  is  kept  in  great  reservoirs,  of  which 

the  eight  at  Saiza,  near  Scheaebeck,  have  a  capacity  of  2,421,720  cubic  feet,  and  are  fur- 

aished  with  pipes  leading  to  the  sheet-iron  salt-pans.    The  capacity  of  these  is  very  difc 

ferentat  different  works.    At  Schdnebeck  there  are  22,  the  smallest  having  a  square 

surface  of  400  feet,  the  largest  of  1250,  and  are  enclosed  within  walls,  to  prevent  thett 

being  affected  by  the  cold  external  air.    They  are  covered  with  a  funnel-formed  or  pyra- 

oudal  trunk  of  deals,  ending  in  a  square  chimney,  to  carry  off  the  steam. 

Figw.   1SS3,  34,  85,   represent  the  construction  of  a  salt-pan,  its  furnace,  and  the 
■alt  store-room  of  the  works  at  Durrenberg;  fig.  1235 being  the  ground  p1aa,,/lg.l~~' 
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the  longitudinal  *Pdion,  anfl Jfg.l&St th*  Itt  ab  the  fi 

•Jones  upwards   to  the  Wk  part,  and  is  3 J |  indie*  distant  from  [fee   boll 
The  rati u  of  I  he  surface  qf  the  grrale  lo  that  of  Ihe  button*  of  the  pas, 
f  the  air-hole  into  the  ash-pit,  as  I  to  306,    The  b«l  note  il»e 
*,  smoothly  plastered  over,  fi  m     ^    IW4.  DfM.>tbii  b«i 

Jic.,  are  built  in  ft  i  adiated  direction,  hem*  6  inches  broad  at  the  t- 
J|  inch  ai  top.     The   pan   is  so  laid   that  its  bottom    has  a  fall   luwurds 

2|  inches  ?    see  e,  /,  J!g,  ] 
diffuses  itself  in  all  direct 
pan,    proceeds     Ihe  nee      H 
holes  g,  g,  gj  into  flues  h, 
round   three   vdtt  if  it:-1    | 
ajr   then    passes    thr< 
der  other  pans,  from  whic 
in  Ihe  chimneys  &,  kf  to  be 
Ihe    drying-room.     At     /, 
transverse  Hue,  through  w 
of  dampers,  the  fire-draught  may  be  conducted  into  an  extra  chimney  in, 
fc,  fc,  four  square  iron  pipes  A,  *,  issue  and  conduct  the  burnt  air  into  the 
in  the  opposite  wall, 

The  bottoms  of  the  several  flues  have  a  gradual  ascent  above  the  level* 
A  special  chimney  o,  rises  above  the  ash-pit,  to  carry  oil  the  smoke,  whic 
regurgitate  En  certain  stales  of  the  wind,  p,  jj,  arc  iron  pipes  laid  up 
Che  ash-pit  (see  Jig§t  1234  A  1236),  into  which  cold  air  it  admitted 
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where,  becoming  heated,  it  is  conducted  through  iron  pipes  #,  and  ihenc 
into  the  stove-room.  Upon  both  sides  of  the  hot  flues  in  the  *love-ruom 
«,  ft,  are  laid,  each  of  which  contains  L 1  baskets,  and  every  basket,  ext 
post,  holds  60  pounds  of  salt  spread  in  a  layer  2  inches  thick.  t>,  f,  sho 
which  the  nan  is  supplied  with  graduated  brine. 

Dtacripticn  of  iht  SUam-irurJc,  rnjSg,  12*6, 
In  front  of  the  pan  o,  at  there  are  two  upright  posts,  upon  which,  a 
the  back  will,  two  horizontal  beams  o,  bf  are  supported.  The  pillars  £,  t 
Upon  the  bearers  dt  o*,  At  *,  «,  a  deep  quadrangular  groove  is  made 
for  filing  down  the  four  boards  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  steam 
groove  any  condensed  water  from  the  steam  collects,  and  is  carried  off 
prevent  it  falling  back  into  the  pan.  Upon  the  three  sides  of  the  pan 
With  the  waH,  there  are  three  rows  of  boards  hinged  upon  planks  o, 
Inner  one,  a  board  la  hung  on  at  g,  upon  which  the  boiled  salt  U  laid 
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'  rows  of  boards  are  hooked  on  so  as  to  cover  the  pan,  as  shown  at  JL 
r  the  salt  is  sufficiently  drained,  the  upper  shelves  are  placed  in  a  horizontal 

position ;  the  salt  is  put  into  small  baskets, 
and  carried  into  the  stove-room,  t,  k9  is 
the  steam-trunk;  /,  m,  is  a  tunnel  for  car- 
rying off  the  steam  from  the  middle  of  the 
pan,  when  this  is  uncovered  by  lifting  the 
boards. 

In  proportion  as  the  brine  becomes  con- 
centrated by  evaporation,  more  is  added 
from  the  settling  reservoir  of  the  gradu- 
ation-house, till  finally  small  crystals  ap- 
pear on  the  surface.  No  more  weak  brine 
is  now  added,  but  the  charge  is  worked 
off,  care  being  taken  to  remove  the  scum 
as  it  appears.  In  some  places  the  first 
pan  is  called  a  schlot-plan,  in  which  the 
concentration  is  carried  only  so  far  as  to 
cause  the  deposition  of  the  sludge,  from 
which  the  saline  solution  is  run  into  an- 
other pan,  and  gently  evaporated,  to  pro- 
duce the  precipitation  of  the  fine  salt. 
This  salt  should  be  continually  raked  to- 
wards the  cooler  and  more  elevated  sides 
and  then  lifted  out  with  cullender-shovels  into  large  conical  baskets,  arranged 
frames  round  the  border  of  the  pan,  so  that  the  drainage  may  flow  back  into 
liquor.  The  drained  salt  is  transferred  to  the  hurdles  or  baskets  in  the  stove- 
:h  ought  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  120°  to  130°  Fahr.  The  salt  is 
d  away  in  the  warehouse. ' 

iduation  range  should  be  divided  lengthwise  into  several  sections ;  the  first 
the  water  of  the  spring,  the  lake,  or  the  sea ;  the  second,  the  water  from  the 
r-receiver ;  the  third,  the  water  from  the  second  receiver ;  and  so  on.  The 
usually  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  and  lift  the  brine  from  the  several 
clow  into  the  alternate  elevated  cisterns.  The  square  wooden  spouts  of  distn- 
r  be  conveniently  furnished  with  a  slide-board,  attached  to  each  of  their  sides, 
i  a  general  valve  for  opening  or  shutting  many  trickling  orifices  at  once.  The 
poration  at  Moutiers  is  exhibited  by  the  following  table : — 


ber  of  Shower*. 

Total  Surface  of  the  Fagots. 

Specific  Gravity 
of  the  Brine. 

Water 

evaporated. 

6,  7,  8>  and  9   - 

5158  square  feet     - 
2720 
550            ... 

1-010 
1-023 
1-072 
1-140 

'  of  1140 

0-000 
0*540 
0*333 
0062 

Total  evaporation 
Water  remaining  in  the  brine  at  the  density 

0-935 
1065 

Water  assigi 

led  at  the  density  of  1*010 

1000 

e  above  table  it  appears  that  no  less  than  10  falls  of  the  brine  have  been 
bring  the  water  from  the  specific  gravity  1-010  to  1*140,  or  18°  Baum4.  The 
i  is  found  to  proceed  at  nearly  the  same  rate  with  the  weaker  water,  and  with 
r,  within  the  above  limits.  When  it  arrives  at  a  density  of  from  1-140  to  1*16, 
'  into  the  settling  cisterns.  M.  Berthier  calculates,  that  upon  an  average,  in 
sather,  at  Moutiers,  60  kilogrammes  of  water  (13  gallons,  imp.)  are  evaporated 
gots,  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  for  every  square  foot  of  their  surface.  Without 
urrents  of  air  artificially  warmed,  such  an  amount  of  evaporation  could  not  be 
pon  in  this  country.  In  the  tcMotting,  or  throwing  down  of  the  sediment,  a 
k's  blood,  previously  beaten  up  with  some  cold  brine,  promotes  the  clarifica- 
sn  the  brine  acquires,  by  brisk  ebullition,  the  density  of  1*200,  it  should  be  run 
»  preparation,  to  the  finishing  or  salting  pans.  , 

ier-water  contains  a  great  deal  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  along  with  chloride 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia.    Since  the  last  two  salts  mutually  decompose 
at  a  low  tem->eralure,  and  are  transformed  into  sulphate  of  soda,  which 
,  and  .muriate  of  magnesia,  which  remains  dissolved,  the  mother-water  with 
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rhi-  view  may  be  exposed  in  tanlts  to  the  (Yost  during  winter,  when  it  a 
ettnvc  crystalline  deposits,  the  last  beinq  rolpbalc  of  soda,  nearly  pure, 

The  chloride  of  magnesium,  or  bittern*  not  only  deteriorates  thi 
©evasions  a  considerable  lots  of  weight*     It  may,  however,  be  most  ad? 
riij  of,  and  converted  into  chloride  of  sodium,  by  the  fid  lowing  simple  « 
quicklime  be  introduced  in  equivalent  quantity  to  the  rnafnesia  present, 
eipitatc  this  earth,  and  form  chloride  of  calcium,  which  will  iromWinHj 
sulphate  of  soda  in  the  mother-water,  with  the  production  of  sulphate  of] 
of  sodium.     The  former  Wins  sparingly  soluble,  is  easily  separated, 
decomposes  directly  ihe  chloride  of  magnesium,  but  with  the  effect  of  me 
chloride  of  calcium  in  its  stead.     Bui  in  general  there  is  abundnr 
in  brine  springs  to  decompose  the  chloride  of  calcium.     A  still  better  wi 
with  sea-water,  would  be  to  add  to  it,  in  Ihe  seating  tank,  ihe  quantity  oi 
ID  thi  tnagtiesia,  whereby  an  available  deposile  of  this  earth  would  be  obta 
tunc  that  Ihe  brine  would  be  sweetened,     Water  thus  purified  may  be  H 
by  rapid  evaporation. 

[a  summer,  the  saturated  boiling  brine  is  crystallized  by  passing  it  ovc 
fat  which  purpose  100,000  metres  (110,000  yards)  are  mounted  in  o 
metres  (77  yards)  Ion?.  When  the  salt  has  formed  a  crust  upon  lb 
inches  thick,  it  is  broken  off,  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  clean  floor  of  tin 
then  slithered  up.  The  salting  of  a  charge,  which  would  lake  5  or  6  d* 
leted  in  this  way  in  17  hours;  but  the  mother- waters  are  more  nbu 
is,  however,  remarkably  puro. 

The  boilers  constructed  nt  Rosenheim,  in  Bavaria,  evaporate  3|  ]>ot 
every  pound  of  wood  burned;  which  i*  reckoned  a  favorable  result;  t 
described  under  Evaporation,  would  throw  off  moch  more. 

-  Ihe  rock  salt  mines  and  principal  brine  springs  are  in  Cheshire  ;  a 
of  the  Cheshire  salt,  both  fossil  and  manufactured,  is  sent  by  the  river  \ 
tool,  a  very  small  proportion  of  it  being  conveyed  elsewhere,  by  canal  I 
There  are  brine  springs  in  SlafTurd shire,  from  which  Hull  is  furnished 
and  in  Worcestershire,  from  which  Gloucester  is  supplied*  If  to  the 
by  the  Weaver,  100,000  loru  of  white  salt  are  added  annually  for  inter 
and  exports,  exclusive  of  Liverpool,  the  total  manufacture  will  be  oj>pro 
ly  j  but  W  there  is  now  no  cheek  from  the  excise,  it  is  impossible  to  asc 
I  *9il  salt  fa  used  in  small  qua  ti  lilies  at  some  of  the  Cheshire  rna  mi  factor 
the  hi  ine,  but  is  principally  exported  ;  some  lo  Ireland,  but  chiefly  to  1 
land,***  The  average  quantity  of  rock  salt  sent  annually  down  (h 
Hie  mines  in  Cheshire,  between  the  years  1803  and  1831  inclusive, 
,60C  lbs.  each  ;  the  greatest  being  125,b"5Kr  in  the  year  1883,  aid  lb 
the  year  1813.  The  average  quantity  of  white  saH  sent  annually  d< 
from  the  manufactories  in  Cheshire  during  the  same  period,  wa 
bein?  3H3,6oS*,  in  the  year  1832,  and  the  least  being  120,486,  »  the  pea 
M,  Clemen t-Desormes,  engineer  and  chief  aciionnaire  of  the  great  sail 
innce,  informs  trie  lhat  Ihe  interna)  consumption  of  thai  kinpiium  is 
200,000  tons  per  annum,  being  at  the  rate  of  6|  kilogrammes  for  eac 
population  estimated  at  32,000,000,  As  the  retail  price  of  salt  in  Fran 
kilogramme  <of  2J  lbs*  nvoirrl.},  while  in  this  country  it  is  not  more  than 
its  consumption  per  head  will  be  much  greater  with  us  ;  and*  ink  ins  i 
immense  qunntity  *d'  Milled  provisions  that  are  used,  it  may  be  reck( 
whence  our  internal  consumption  will  be  2  10,000  tons  instead  of  Id 
above,  from  the  tables  published  bv  live  Board  of  Trade. 

In  1836,9.422^27  bashe]*,  of  56  tht*  =£340,560  lona  of  salt,  talm 
exported  from  Ihe  United  Kingdom^  of  which  1,350^19  bushel*  went  to  I 
ioBelcium;  3! 4, 132  to  Ihe  Western  coast  of  Africa  ;  1,293,560  to 
American  eolonin ;  2,870,808  to  the  United  States  of  America;  53,3 
Wales ,  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  and  other  Australian  settlements  j  5S,7; 
W«rt  Indies  t  and  90,655  to  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Man.      T 


fporl*  in  1850  were  1*,8 19,664  bushels;  in  ISM*  lS,2fl&,693  bushels. 
\LT   WATER   FRESHENED.      Dr.    Normandy  and   Mr   R. 

Obtai 1  i\  patent  tor  the  *aid   purpnsa,  which  seems  to  work  wall     Tl 

il  cylinder,  having  a  perics  of  horizontal   partition*!  con 
wuli  the  otM  U*lciw  it.  and  each  with  a  pipe  leading  to  a  condenser. 
:. ■»  of  the  cylinder  and  the  partition 4,  to  allow  of  steam 
within  the  interior  of  tin1  cylinder.     The  Mill  water  to  be  frc~! 
the  apparatus  from   the  top.  arid  circulates  over  the  partitions,  and  1h 

*  TublM  of  the  Raven  tie,  Population,  Oomjoeroa,  Ac,  in*  ISfi*  a*  1 
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anting  from  it  passes  off  to  the  condenser,  and  on  its  way  becomes  mixed  with  at- 
mospheric air,  introduced  through  a  suitable  pipe,  and  issues  from  the  condenser  in  an 
aerated  state,  while  the  water  arising  from  the  condensation  of  the  steam  admitted  into 
the  cylinder  is  discharged  therefrom  without  being  aerated.  The  apparatus  may  be 
constructed  of  any  suitable  materials,  but  the  patentees  recommend  the  use  of  zinked  or 
galvanized  iron. 

SAND  (Eng.  and  Germ. ;  Sable,  Fr.) ;  is  the  name  given  to  any  mineral  substance  in 
a  hard  granular  or  pulverulent  form,  whether  strewed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
found  in  strata  at  a  certain  depth,  forming  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  the  shores  of  the  sea 
The  siliceous  sands  seem  to  be  either  original  crystalline  formations,  like  the  sand  of 
Neuilly,  in  6-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  two  6-sided  pyramids,  or  the  debris  of  granitic, 
schistose,  quartzose,  or  other  primitive  crystalline  rocks,  and  are  abundantly  distributed 
ever  the  globe ;  as  in  the  immense  plains  known  under  the  names  of  downs,  deserts, 
stypet,  lande*,  Aa,  which,  in  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  are  entirely  covered  with 
loose  sterile  sand.  Valuable  metallic  ores,  those  of  gold,  platinum,  tin,  copper,  iron, 
titanium,  often  occur  in  the  form  of  sand,  or  mixed  with  that  earthy  substance.  Pure 
siliceous* sands  are  very  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  for  making  mortars, 
filters,  ameliorating  dense  clay  soils,  and  many  other  purposes.  For  moulder's  sand, 
see  Founding.     Lynn  and  Ryegate  furnish  our  purest  siliceous  sand. 

SAND  FOR  GLASS  MAKING.  The  Great  Exhibition  was  well  furnished 
with  specimens  of  the  finer  kinds  of  sand ;  some  of  which,  as  those  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Lynn,  were  remarkably  white  and  beautiful  By 
far  the  finest  sample  of  sand  ever  seen  in  this  country  was,  however,  in  the  American 
department  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  those  interested 
in  soch  matters.  This  sand  was  contained  in  two  or  three  barrels  in  the  southern' side  of 
the  building,  and  seems  totally  free  from  iron  and  every  other  source  of  contamination. 
It  was  positively  as  white  as  snow,  and  so  far  as  the  making  of  glass  is  concerned,  may 
rival  or  supersede  the  best  flint,  even  if  the  high  price  of  this  latter  article  did  not  form  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  its  employment.  It  was  from  T.  Gray  6  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts ; 
bat  Us  geological  locality  was  not  stated.  The  principal  exhibitors  of  sand  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  glass  were,  Sir  T.  Mary  on  Wilson,  of  Charlton  ;  J.  Rock,  jun.,  of  Hastings; 
Whittaker  6  Winksworth,  Derbyshire;  J.  Claston,  of  Alum  Bay,  and  J.  Squire,  of 
Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight;  S.  Relfe,  of  Reigate,  and  G.  Morrison  of  the  same  town, 
agent  to  Earl  Somers;  with  J.  Long,  of  Limerick;  J.  Deering,  of  Cork;  T.  Smedley, 
of  Lardidno;  and  J.  Lee,  of  Hartwefl,  near  Aylesbury.  These  specimens  of  sand  have 
all  more  or  less  of  the  yellow  topaz  hue,  indicating  oxide  of  iron,  and  which  imparts  to 
all  glass  the  green  tinge  so  very  perceptible  in  the  common  window  variety.  To 
nawve  this  oxide  of  iron  from  sand,  has  never  yet,  we  believe,  been  attempted ;  though 
if  we  may  fudge  by  the  trouble  taken  to  mollify  its  influence  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
an  effectual  process  of  the  kind  would  be  a  lucrative  discovery.  When  sand  contain, 
iag  oxide  of  iron  is  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal  and  subjected  at  a  red-beat  to  the  action 
of  chlorine  gas,  the  whole  of  the  iron  is  volatilized  as  chloride  of  iron,  and  the  silica 
remains  pare  a*  soon  as  the  excess  of  charcoal  is  burnt  off:  this  experiment  seems  to 
Mggest  the  possibility  of  purifying  the  glass  maker's  sand,  by  the  employment  of  the 
waste  muriatic  acid,  now  thrown  away  so  largely  by  our  soda  makers.  Even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  solution  of  oxide  of  iron  by  this  means  might  be  hoped  for ;  but  there 
can  be  oo  practical  objection  to  the  use  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  heat  for  such  a  pur- 
peas,  if  mood  necessary. 

SANDAL  or  RED  SAUNDERS  WOOD  (SanUd,  Fr.;  SowlelhoU,  Germ. ),  is  the 
wood  of  the  Pttrocarpus  saaidtintts,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Ceylon,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel.  The  old  wood  is  preferred  by  dyers.  Its  coloring  matter  is  of  a  resinous 
nature ;  and  is,  therefore,  quite  soluble  in  alcohol,  essential  oils,  and  alkaline  leys ;  but 
sparingly  in  boiling  water,  and  hardly  if  at  all  in  cold  water.  The  coloring  matter 
which  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  infusion  to  dryness,  has  been  called 
aaatfajjat;  it  is  a  red  resin,  which  is  fusible  at  21 2?  F.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by 
digesting  toe  rasped  sandal  wood  in  water  of  ammonia,  and  afterwards  saturating  the 
ammonia  with  an  acid.  The  tanialim  falls,  and  the  supernatant  liquor,  which  is  yellow 
by  transmitted,  appears  blue  by  reflected  light.  Its  spirituous  solution  affords  a  fine 
purple  precipitate  with  the  protocbloride  of  tin,  and  a  violet  one  with  the  salts  of  lead. 
Santaline  is  very  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  forms  permanent  stains  upon 
theakm. 

Sandal  wood  is  used  in  India,  along  with  one  tenth  of  sapan  wood  (the  Ca$alpinia  sapan 
of  Japan,  Java,  Siam,  Celebes,  and  the  Philippine  isles),  principally  for  dyeing  silk  and 
cotton.  Trommsdorf  dyed  wool,  cotton,  and  linen  a  carmine  hue  by- dipping  them  alter- 
nately in  alkaline  solution  of  the  sandal  wood,  and  in  an  acidulous  bath.  Bancroft  ob» 
tained  a  fast  and  brilliant  reddish-yellow,  by  preparing  wool  with  an  alum  and  tartar  bath, 
and  then  passing  it  through  a  boiling  bath  of  sandal  wood  and  sumac.    Pelletier  did  not 
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succeed  in  repeating  this  experiment  According  to  Togler,  wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  Uses, 
mordanted  with  salt  of  tin,  and  dipped  in  a  cold  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  wood,  or  the 
same  tincture  mixed  with  8  parts  of  boiling  water,  become  of  a  superb  ponceau-red  color. 
With  alum,  they  took  a  scarlet-red  j  with  sulphate  of  iron,  a  deep  violet,  or  brown-red. 
Unluckily,  these  dyes  do  not  stand  exposure  to  light  well. 

SANDARACH,  is  a  peculiar  resinous  substance,  the  product  of  the  Thuya  atfuajgls, 
a  small  tree  of  the  coniferous  family,  which  grows  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  es- 
pecially round  Mount  Atlas. 

The  resin  comes  to  us  in  pale  yellow,  transparent,  brittle,  small  tears,  of  a  spherical 
or  cylindrical  shape.  It  has  a  faint  aromatic  smell,  does  not  soften,  but  breaks  betweei 
the  teeth,  fuses  readily  with  heat,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1*05  to  1*09.  It 
contains  three  different  resins  i  one  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  somewhat  resembling  fmc 
acid  (see  Tubpkntini:);  one  not  soluble  in  that  menstruum ;'  and  a  third,  soluble  oily 
in  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  It  is  used  as  pounce-powder  for  strewing  over  paper  erasure*, 
as  incense,  and  in  varnishes. 

SAP  AN  WOOD,  is  a  species  of  the  Casalpimia  genus,  to  which  Brazil  wood  belongs. 
It  is  so  called  by  the  French,  because  it  comes  to  them  from  Japan,  which  they  fcorraptly 
pronounce  Sapan.  As  all  the  species  of  this  tree  are  natives  of  either  the  East  Indies  or 
the  New  World,  one  would  imagine  that  they  could  not  have  been  used  as  dye-stuns  is 
Europe  before  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Yet  the  author  of  the  article  w  Brazil,* 
in  Bees'  Cyclopaedia,  and  Mr.  Southey,  in  his  History  of  Brazil,  say  that  Brazil  wood  if 
mentioned  nearly  one  hundred  years  before  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  VaseodeGams, 
by  Chaucer,  who  died  in  1400 ;  that  it  was  known  many  ages  before  his  time ;  and  tost 
it  gave  the  name  to  the  country,  instead  of  the  country  giving  the  name  to  the  wood,  ss 
I  have  stated,  with  Berthollet  and  other  writers  on  dyeing.  The  Catatytni*  sosjms, 
being  a  native  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  may  possibly  have  been  transported  along  with 
other  Malabar  merchandise  to  the  Mediterranean  marts  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  the  as- 
portation of  so  lumbering  an  article  in  any  considerable  quantity  by  that  channel,  is  so 
improbable,  that  I  am  disposed  to  belive  that  Brazil  wood  was  not  commonly  used  by  the 
dyers  of  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

SARD;  see  Lap idar v. 

SATIN  (Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Germ.),  is  the  name  of  a  silk  stuff,  first  imported  from  < 
which  is  distinguished  by  its  very  smooth,  polished,  and  glossy  surface.  It  is  woven  c 
a  loom  with  at  least  five-leaved  healds  or  heddles,  and  as  many  corresponding  tre&Uts. 
These  are  so  mounted  as  to  rise  and  fall  four  at  a  time,  raising  and  depressing  altersate- 
ry  four  yarns  of  the  warp,  across  the  whole  of  which  the  weft  is  thrown  by  the  saettte, 
so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  smooth  texture,  instead  of  the  checkered  work  resulting  front 
intermediate  decussations,  as  in  common  webs.  See  Textile  Fabrics.  Setias  are 
woven  with  the  glossy  or  right  side  undermost,  because  the  four-fifths  of  the  marp,  wfcwk 
are  always  left  there  during  Uie  action  of  the  healds,  serve  to  support  the  shuttle  in  id 
race.  Were  they  woven  in  the  reverse  way,  the  scanty  fifth  part  of  the  warp 
could  either  not  support,  or  would  be  too  much  worn  by  the  shuttle. 

SATURATION,  is  the  term  at  which  any  body  has  taken  its  full  dose  or 
proportion  of  any  other  with  which  it  can  combine :  as  water  with  a  salt,  or  an  acid  vol 
au  alkali  in  the  neutro-saliiie  state, 

SAWS.  Saws  are  formed  from  plates  of  sheet  steel,  and  are  toothed,  not  by  sand, 
but  by  means  of  a  press  and  tools.  Circular  saws  have  the  advantage  of  being  divided 
in  their  teeth  very  accurately  by  means  of  a  division  plate ;  this  prevents  irregularity  of 
size,  and  imparts  smoothness  and  uniformity  of  action.  The  larger  sizes  of  areolar 
saws  are  made  in  segments  and  connected  together  by  means  of  dove»tail*.  All  **«• 
are  hardened  and  tempered  in  oil ;  their  irregularities  are  removed  by  hammering  as 
blocks,  and  tbey  are  equalized  by  grinding.  The  stfveral  forms  of  teeth  do  not,  as  the 
casual  observer  may  imagine,  depend  upon  taste,  but  are  those  best  fitted  for  cutung 
through  the  particular  section,  quality,  or  hardness  of  the  material  to  be  cut  The  "set" 
of  the  saw  consists  in  inclining  the  teeth  at  the  particular  angle  known  to  be  the  be* 
to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  sawdust,  and  thereby  allow  the  saw  to  operate  mart 
freely.  Iron  bars,  shaftings,  dec.,  are  cut  to  length  by  a  steel  circular  saw,  in  its  toft 
state,  the  iron  to  be  cut  being  presented  to  the  saw  red  hot ;  the  saw  rotates  at  a  prooV 
pioua  rate,  and  is  kept  in  cutting  condition,  or  cool,  by  its  lower  edge  being  immersed 
in  water.    A  bar,  two  inches  in  diameter,  is  cut  through  in  a  few  seconds. 

SC AGLIOL A,  is  merely  ornamental  plaster-work,  produce/!  by  applying  a  pap  madt 
of  finely-ground  calcined  gypsum,  mixed  with  a  weak  solutiou  of  Flanders*  glue,  apra  •»* 
figure  formed  of  laths  nailed  together,  or  occasionally  upon  brickwork,  and  beatoddingiti 
surface,  while  soft,  with  splinters  (teaglioU)  of  spar,  marble,  granite,  bits  of  concrete  coloured 
gypsum,  or  veins  of  clay,  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  The  substances  employed  to  colour  d* 
spots  and  patches  are  the  several  ochres,  boles,  terra  di  Sienna,  chrome  yellow.  Ac  Tb* 
surface  of  the  column  is  turned  smooth  upon  a  lathe,  polished  with  stones  of  different 
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id  finished  with  some  plaster-pap,  to  give  it  lustre.  Pillars  and  other  flat  s  r 
noothed  by  a  carpenter's  plane,  with  the  chisel  finely  serrated,  and  afterward* 
th  plaster  by  friction.  The  glue  is  the  cause  of  the  gloss,  but  makes  the  sur- 
be  injured  by  moisture,  or  even  damp  air. 

n  DYE.    {Teinture  en  ecorlaU,  Ft.  ,  Scharlachf&rberei,  Germ.)    Scarlet  ii 
en  at  two  successive  operations.    The  boiler  (see  Jigt.  364,  365,  article  Dm 
le  of  block  tin,  but  its  bottom  is  formed  occasionally  of  copper. 
millou,  or  the  coloring-bath. — For  100  pounds  of  cloth,  put  into  the  water,  when 
tore  than  lukewarm,  6  pounds  of  argal,  and  stir  it  well.    When  the  water  be- 
iot  for  the  hand,  throw  into  it,  with  agitation,  one  pound  of  cochineal  in  fine 
Ln  instant  afterwards,  pour  in  5  pounds  of  the  clear  mordant  g  (see  Tin  M  j 
r  the  whole  thoroughly  as  soon  as  the  bath  begins  to  boil,  introduce  the  cloth, 
it  briskly  for  two  or  three  rotations,  and  then  more  slowly.    At  the  end  of  a 
boil,  the  cloth  is  to  be  taken  out,  allowed  to  become  perfectly  cool,  and  well 
he  river,  or  winced  in  a  current  of  pure  water.    (See  an  automatic  plan  of 
scribed  under  the  article  Rinsing  Machine.) 

mgie,  or  finishing  dye. — The  bouillon  bath  is  emptied,  and  replaced  with  water 
rie.  When  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling,  5|  poonds  of  cochineal  in  fine  powder 
brown  in,  and  mixed  with  care ;  when  the  crust,  which  forms  upon  the  tur- 
of  itself  in  several  places,  14  pounds  of  solution  of  tin  (as  above)  are  to  be 
juld  the  liquor  be  likely  to  boil  over  the  edges  of  the  kettle,  it  must  be  refresh - 
ttle  cold  water.  When  the  bath  has  become  uniform,  the  cloth  is  to  be  put  in, 
to  wince  it  briskly  for  two  or  three  turns ;  then  to  boil  it  bodily  for  an  hoar, 
under  the  liquor  with  a  rod  whenever  it  rises  to  the  surface.  It  is  lastly  ta- 
red, washed  at  the  river,  and  dried. 

rson  has  done  more  for  the  improvement  of  the  scarlet  dyes  than  Potrner,  1 
rive  his  processes  in  detail. 

or  coloring. — For  every  pound  of  cloth  or  woo],  take  14  drachms  of  cream  of 
hen  the  bath  is  boiling,  and  the  tartar  all  dissolved,  pour  in  successively  J 4 
solution  of  tin  (Mordant  r,  Tin),  and  let  the  whole  boil  together  during  a  few 
Sow  introduce  the  cloth,  and  boil  it  for  2  hours ;  then  take  it  out,  and  lei  ii 
tool. 

►r  dye. — For  every  pound  of  woollen  stuff,  take  2  drachms  of  cream  of  tartar. 
bath  begins  to  boil,  add  1  ounce  of  cochineal  reduced  to  fine  powder,  stir  the 
;11  with  a  rod  of  willow  or  any  white  wood,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  few  minulee. 
in,  by  successive  portions,  1  ounce  of  solution  of  tin  (Mordant  r),  stirring  cou- 
th the  rod.    Lastly,  dye  as  quickly  as  possible.    The  color  will  be  a  beautiful 

carlet  process  of  Poemer,  the  bouillon  being  the  same  as  above  given,  and  al- 
lied for  1  pound  of  cloth  or  wool.  Rougie. — Take  1  ounce  of  cochineal  in  fine 
d  2  ounces  of  solution  of  tin  without  tartar. 

arlet  process  of  Poemer ;  the  bouillon  being  as  above.  Rougie  for  a  pound  of 
ke  two  drachms  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce  of  cochineal,  one  ounce  of  solu. 
and  2  ounces  of  sea  salt ;  dye  as  in  process  1.  The  salt  helps  the  dye  to  pene* 
he  cloth. 

cs  of  the  Composition  of  the  Bouiixon  and  Rougie,  by  different  Authors, 
for  100  pounds  of  Cloth  or  Wool. 
Composition  of  the  Bouillon. 


of  the  Author*. 

Starch. 

Cream  of 
Tartar. 

Coehiueal. 

Solution  of 
Tin. 

Common 
Salt. 

diet     - 

cr        -        - 
er 

Jb.      oz. 
0        0 
0        0 
9        6 
0        0 

lb.      oz. 

6        0 
12        8 

9        6 
10       15 

lb.      dr. 

8  0 
18  6 
12        4 

0        0 

lb.      oz. 

5        0V 
12        8 

9         6 
10       15 

lb.      ox. 
0       0 
0        0 
0        0 
0        0 

irmand  states  that  he  has  made  experiments  of  verification  upon  all  the  formu 
receding  tables,  and  declares  his  conviction  that  the  finest  tint  may  be  obtained 
the  bouillon  of  Scheffer,  and  the  rougie  No.  4  of  Podrner.  The  solution  which 
he  most  brilliant  red,  is  that  made  according  to  the  process  of  mordant  b  (Tin.) 
let  has  given  the  following  prescription  for  makiug  a.  printing  scarlet,  for  well- 
roollen  cloth. 
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SCHEELE-S  GREEN. 
Compositivn  of  tht  RtmgU* 


fintnbM  "f  U.«  Authors 

Stan-li. 

i;«biii  of 

Tartar. 

pifl&L 

"emit I'm  ul 

lb>       cz. 

lb.          02. 

ft. 

or. 

ft*         OS 

Berthollet     - 

0         0 

0             0 

5 

8 

j  3      d 

Hellot 

3        2 

0             0 

7 

4 

12         8 

SchetFcr 

3         2 

3             2 

5 

n 

4       11 

( 

0         0 

1         8 

6 

4 

8        4 

Pointer      ~        < 

0         0 

0         0 

6 

4 

12         8 

* 

0         0 

J         8 

6 

i 

6         4 

Boil  a  pound  of  pulverized  cochineal  in  four  pints  of  water  down  io 

th«  decoction  through  a  »ieve.     Itepeat  Ihe  boiling  three  time*  upon  t 

the  e%lit  pints  of  decoction,  thicken  them  properly  with  lw«»  pDMdl  DJ 

into  a  paste*     Let  it  euol  down  to  t04°  P.,  then  add  four  ounce*  of  [feat 

n,  and  two  ounces  of  ordinary  sail  of  til  (muriate.)     When  a  poftOt 

nnces  of  pounded  curcuma  (turmeric)  should  he  id 

station  of  tin,  above  prescribed,  is  made  by  inking — ~nc  ounce 
specific  gravity  36°  B,  =.  1*33 ;  one  ounce  of  sal  ammonia*.,  fo* 
The  tin  is  to  be  divided  into  eight  portions,  and  one  of  Ihem  is  to  bi 
lure  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 

A  solution  of  chlorate  of  polassa  (chloride  ?)  is  said  to  beautify  sea 
BUirkiblc  manner. 

Bancroft  proposed  to  supplant  the  nilro-mnriatic  acid,  by  n  tnb 
muriatic  acids,  for  dissolving  tin  ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  he  succeeded  in  j 
dyers  to  adopt  bis  plans.  In  fact,  the  proper  base  K  in  n,y  opinion,  »  m 
oxydc  and  peroxyde  of  tin;  and  this  cannot  be  obtained  by  acting  upoa  i 
murio-sulphuiic  acid.  He  also  prescribed  the  extensive  use  of  |] 
Change  the  miLirni  crimson  of  the  cochineal  into  scarlet,  thereby  econoi 
pensive  dye-atufT.    See  Lac  Dve. 

8CH£ELE'S  GREEN  is  a  pulverulent  arsenite  of  copper,  whirh  M 
follows  ; — Furrn,  first,  an  arsenite  of  potassa,  by  adding  gradually  1 1  on 
acid  to  h2  poandaof  carbonate  of  potataa,  dissolved  ru  10  pounds  of  boi 
dissolve  2  pound*  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  in  30  pound-  (>r  l 
solution,  then  pom  the  first  progressively  into  the  second,  as  Ions  as 
pass-iM' •< 'ii  precipitate.  This  being  thrown  upon  a  filter-cloth,  and 
i  water,  will  afford  1  pound  6  ounces  of  this  beautiful  pigment,  fl 
o»  CO  and  of  nrsenionR  acid  71*46,     This  srreen  is  applied 

double  decomposition  to  cloth,     See  Gaxjt&tffcifrnfffe 

IHWEINFURTH  GREEN  is  a  more  beautiful  and  velvety  | 
preceding,  which  wa^  discovered  in  18J4T  by  MM.  Ru*z  and  Siltta 
and  remained  for  many  year*  a  profitable  secret  in  their  hand*,  M.  Li 
its  composition  known,  in  1822,  ft  has  been  since  prepared  in  |  «real  t 
Brncoanot  r>u  Wished,  nbout  the  same  time,  another  process  for  mnuuf 
pigment.  Its  preparation  is  very  simple  j  hut  its  formation  i*  accompai 
terestin-2  ciremnsmnce*.  On  mixing  equal  pacts  of  ncelnle  <»f  copper  a 
each  in  a  boilins  concentrated  solution,  a  bulky  oft? e-sreen  precipjta 
prodttcedj  while  much  ncetic  acid  is  set  free.  The  powder  (tins  obtaii 
a  compound  of  minimis  ncid  and  oxyde  of  copper.  In  a  peculiar  stale 

posed  by  sulphuric  acid,  no  acetu-  odor  El  exhaled.    Its  eolOJ 
in?,  by  exposure  to  air,  or  by  being  heated  fn  water.     But,  if  it  W  bolll 
liquor  frnrn  which  it  wns  precipitated,  it  BOOTI  Itt  COlQfj  ii?  well  M 

0ttmf  nnd  forms  si  m«w  deposits  in  the  form  of «  den*e  eranulur  beauti 
As  fin**  ri  color  is  produced  by  ebullition  during  five  or  six  minutes,  as 
md  ofscvcral  bonis  by  mixing  the  two  boiling  solutions,  and  allowing 
together.  In  the  hitter  case,  the  precipitin,  which  [i  slight  and  ftoci 
den>'  iota,  which  progressively  iocr 

i  of  a  crystalline  const  itntion,aud  of  a  still  more  beautiful 
by  etmlli'i 

win  mi   cold  water  fs  added  to  ttie  mixed  solutroi 
tak-  development  of  the  ootor  is  reiarde^l,  wiili  the  efl 

liner.     The  beat   mode  ol  dd  to  the  1 

bulk  of  fold  \v:i1r:,  nnd  [q  tin  i  |lobc  Dp  to  the  neck  with  the  a 
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formation  of  any  inch  pellicle  on  the  surface  as  might,  by  falling  to  the  bottom, 
rematore  crystallisation.  Thus  the  reaction  continues  during  two  or  three 
h  the  happiest  effect  The  difference  of  tint  produced  by  these  variations 
srely  from  the  different  sizes  of  the  crystalline  particles ;  for  when  the  several 
are  levigated  upou  a  porphyry  slab  to  the  same  degree,  they  have  the  same 
ichwein  forth  green,  according  to  M.  Ehrmann's  researches,  in  the  31st  Bulletin 
netee  Indtutrieile  Mulhausen,  consist  of,  oxide  of  copper  31*666,  arsenious  acid 
*etic  acid  10294.  Eastoer  has  given  the  following  prescription  for  making 
ant;— For  8  parts  of  arsenious  acid,  take  from  9  to  10  of  verdigris;  diffuse  the 
ough  water  at  120°  R,  and  pass  the  pap  through  a  sieve;  then  mix  it  with 
ical  solution,  and  set  the  mixture  aside,  till  the  reaction  of  the  ingredients  shall 
the  wished-for  shade  of  colour.  If  a  yellowish  tint  be  desired,  more  arsenic 
used.  By  digesting  Scheel's  green  in  acetic  acid,  a  variety  of  Schweinfurth 
v  be  obtained. 

the  above  colours  are  rank  poisons.  The  first  was  detected  a  few  years  ago, 
ouring  matter  of  some  Parisian  bonbons,  by  the  conxeil  da  salubrite;  since  which 
'tioners  were  prohibited  from  using  it,  by  the  French  government 
*f*rth  Green  ;  preparation  of.  60  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  10  lbs.  of  lime 
Ived  in  20  gallons  of  good  vinegar,  and  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  60  lbs.  white 
nveyed  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the  solution;  it  is  stirred  several  times,  and 
wed  to  subside.  The  supernatant  liquor  is  employed  the  next  time  for  dis- 
e  arsenic. 

rraent  is  cooled  on  the  filter,  dried,  pounded,  sifted,  and  again  rubbed  up  with 
iriatic  acid. 

tING,  or  renovating  article*  of  dress.  This  art  has  been  much  more  studied  by 
?n,  who  wear  the  same  coals  for  two  or  thr«»«»  '•ears,  than  by  Englishmen,  who 

cast  them  off  after  so  many  months.  The  workmen  who  remove  greasy  stains 
s,  are  called,  in  France,  teinturiers-degraisieurs,  because  they  are  often  obliged 
ie  dyeine  with  scouring  operations.  The  art  of  cleansing  clothes  being  founded 
knowledge  of  solvents,  the  practitioner  of  it  should,  as  we  shall  presently  illus- 
•xamples,  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity. 

the  spots  which  alter  the  colors  fixed  upon  stuff's,  some  are  caused  by  a  substance 
iy  be  described  as  simple,  in  common  language ;  and  others  by  a  substance  which 
om  the  combination  of  two  of  more  bodies,  that  may  act  separately  or  together 
stuff,  and  which  may  therefore  be  called  compound, 

stains. —  Oils  and  fats  are  the  substances  which  form  the  greater  part  of  simple 
rhey  give  a  deep  shade  to  the  ground  of  the  cloth  ;  they  continue  to  spread  for 
iy* ;  they  attract  the  dust,  and  retain  it  so  strongly,  that  it  is  not  removeable  by  the 
id  they  eventually  render  the  stain  lighter  colored  upon  a  dark  ground,  and  of  a  dis- 
i  gray  tint  upon  a  pale  or  light  ground. 

>neral  principle  of  cleansing  all  *pols,  consists  in  applying  to  them  a  substance 
all  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  matter  composing  them,  than  this  has  for  the 
i  which  shall  render  them  soluble  in  some  liquid  menstruum,  such  as  water, 
iptha,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.     See  Bleaching. 

s  would  seem  to  be  proper  in  this  point  of  view,  as  they  are  the  most  powerful 
of  grease;  but  they  act  too  strongly  upon  silk  and  wool,  at  well  as  change  too 
Iy  the  colors  of  dyed  stuffs,  to  be  safely  applicable  in  removi../  stains.  The  best 
?s  for  this  purpose  are — ].  Soap.  2.  Chalk,  fuller's  earth,  soap-stone  or 
called  in  this  country  French  chalk).  These  should  be  merely  diffused  through 
ater  into  a  thin  paste,  spread  upon  the  Main,  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  spot  re- 
iw  to  be  merely  brushed.  3.  Ox-call  and  yolk  of  ege  have  the  property  of  dis- 
stty  bodies  without  affecting  perceptibly  the  texture  or  colors  of  cloth,  and  may 

be  employed  with  advantage.  The  ox-gall  should  be  purified,  to  prevent  its 
tint  from  degrading  the  brilliancy  of  dyed. stuffs,  or  the  purity  of  whites.     Thus 

(see  Gall),  it  is  the  most  precious  of  all  substances  known  for  removing  these 
Mains.  4.  The  volatile  oil  of  turpentine  will  take  out  only  recent  stains ;  for 
irpose  it  ought  to  be  previously  purified  by  distillation  over  quicklime.  Wax, 
rpentine,  pitch,  and  all  resinous  bodies  in  general,  form  stains  of  greater  or  less 
,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  pure  alcohol.  The  juices  of  fruits,  and  the  col- 
es of  all  vegetables  in  general,  deposite  upon  clothes  marks  in  their  peculiar 
tains  of  wine,  mulberries,  black  currants,  morellos,  liquois,  and  weld,  yield  only 
\e  with  the  hand,  followed  by  fumigation  with  sulphurous  acid ;  but  the  latter 
s  inadmissible  with  certain  colored  stuffs.  Iron  mould  or  rust  stains  may  be 
t  almost  instantaneously  with  a  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  If  the  stain  it 
ream  of  tartar  will  remove  it. 
mtid  spots.  —  Thai  mixture  of  rust  of  iron  and  grease  called  catnbouis  by  the 
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hf  is   an  example  of   this   kind,  and  requires   two  dUtmet  opera 
and  then  of  the  rust,  bv  Pie  me  i  i  l*CAte> 

Ij  that  of  cities,  »  &  compound  of  vegetable  remains,  an 
matter  in  ti  state  of  black  osido.  Washing  with  in  ire  water,  followed  i 
•oaplng,  will  take  away  the  vegetable  juice-*  ;  ani  ton  the  iron  may  b 
Cream  of  tartar,  which  itself  must,  however,  be  weN  washed  out.  Ink  i 
cent,  may  be  taken  out  by  washing,  first  with  pare  water,  next  with  t 
lastly  with  IrjiHHi  jiiif* ■;  bul  if  old,  they  mnst  be  treated  with  oxalic  aci 
Boned  hv  smoke,  or  by  sauces  browned  in  a  ft-vimr-pan,  may  be  suppose* 
mixture  of  pilch,  bluck  oxydeof  iron,  empyreumatic  oil, and  some  saline  r 
in  pyrolismeoTis  acid,  In  this  case  several  reazenis  must  be  employed 
itain*.  Wat  or  anil  soap  dissolve  perfectly  well  the  vegetable  matter 
pyroljifneotiB  acid,  and  even  ibe  empyreumatie  oils  in  a  sreal  measure  ; 
turpentine  will  remove  the  rest  of  the  oils  and  all  the  pitchy  matter  ;  ^ 
mny  be  used  to  discharge  the  iron.  Coffee  stains  require  a  washing  wit 
careful  soaping,  at  the  temperature  of  120°  F-,  followed  by  sulphurating 
processes  may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice*  Chocolate  stains  may  be  retw 
means,  rind  mure  easily. 

As  to  tbose)  BtalftS  which  change  the  color  of  the  stuff,  they  must  be 
proprinte  chemical  reagents  or  dye*.  When  black  or  bfnwn  cloth  is 
ariJ,  tin"  stats  is  b?!?t  counteracted  by  (he  application  of  wattr  of  ammo 
silk  colors  ire  injured  by  soapy  or  alkaline  matter*,  The  rtaini  most 
color  le«  vinegar  ef  moderate  force.  An  earthy  eottpoand  for  removim 
made  n*  follows i  —Take  fuller***  earth,  free  it  from  all  gritty  matter  by 
Water ;  mil  With  half  a  pound  of  the  earth  so  prepared,  half  a  pound  c 
soap,  and  eight  yolks  of  ee^s  well  heat  up  with  half  a  pound  of  purifii 
w-h*d<-  milSI  DC  carefully  triturated  upon  a  porphyry  *dnb;  the  soda  will 
smile  trimmer  as  colors  are  ground,  mixing  in  ?mduatl\  the  cues  and  the 
l\  1<  ■  .     Incorporate  next  the  Stilt  earth  by  slow  decrees,  till 

paste  be  formed,  vhidl  should  be  made  into  balls  or  calces  of  a  conveni* 
out  to  dry,  A  link'  of  this  determent  being  scraped  off  with  a  knife,  tr 
wtih  wio>r,  and  applied  to  the  slain,  will  remove  it.  Purified  os-jall 
thru/h  its  own  bulk  of  wa I er,  appli ed  to  the  Spots,  ruMW  well  into  the] 
it li  they  disappear,  after  which  (he  stoff  b  to  bt  washed  with  soil  wale 
substance  for  removing  stains  on  woollen  cloth'.  & 

The  redistilled  oil  uf  turpentine  may  also  be  rubbed  upon  tTir  dry  cloth 
or  a  lufl  of  cotton  tilt  the  Spot  disappear;  but  it  must  be  immediately  afl 
with  some  plastic  day  reduced  to  jnwder»  Without  thti  precaution,  a 
formed  round  the  stain,  as  targe  a*  ifie  part  moistened  with  the  lurpenli 

( >\n]ie  acid  may  bt  applied  iu  pOwtio  rtnon  the  spot  previously  moisU 
well  rubbed  on,  and  then  w^hrd  t.rl  w^i  pure  writer. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  besl  generated  at  in*  moment  of  using  i*  If  the 
stained,  they  should  be  suspended  in  an  ordinary  fumigating  chamber,  F 
the  lulphur  may  be  burned  under  the  wide  end  of  a  small  card  or  pap 
upper  orifice  is  applied  near  the  cloth. 

Manipufofious  of  the  s&mrer.  —These  consist,  first,  in  washing  the  clo 
water,  or  in  soap- water*  The  cloth  must  be  next  stretched  on  a  sic 
rubbed  with  the  appropriate  reagent  as  above  described,  either  by  a  s 
bard  brush.  The  application  nf  a  redhot  iron  a  little  way  ab**ve  a  moii 
volai  matter  out  of  li    Stains  of  pitch,  varnish,  or  oil  p 

mis  dry,  most  fu*t  U<  softened  with  a  little  frei*h  butter  or  lard,  i 
with  the  powdtr  of  the  scourinj*  hall.     When  the  glo**  ha*  been  taken 
b«»  restoied  by  ■Striving  the  filtered  munlnt;**  of  g-um  tragacm 
1  frame  to  ilrv.     Ribbon*  are  glossed  jice  is 

acarl-  r  they  have  boon  denned, 

i:F.W  MAK1XO  ffenn  &  BriuVfy,  Chtapthk,  RirmiHtfhatn- 
Tap-r  wikmI  screws  m  Iron,  titll,  and  copper:  iron  thread  sctewfi  for  m. 
description,  and  tnr  iterGs,  grates,  Ac, 

Taper  hand  mil  BCTBWS  ndapted  M  pianoforte- makers  and  fini*  Cabinet 

i  Id!  ration  1.  Prom  a  coil  of  wire  nlaeed  on  a  whrel,  and  tnttodnoe 
making  machine,  i  piece  lufRdent  to  furni  a  oercw  is  cnt  off,  caught  up 
tin*  portion  which  forma  the  be»d  i»  compfwsH  into  shape  ar 
"  blank"  i*  dropped  into  a  receptacle  below.  Operation  2.  consists  in  fb 
and  wnoothtn^  the  onttnter*stnitl  which  is  performed  by  the  "WaflV1  hi 
elam»   and    having   r  living  in   front,  and   another  h> 

**  hlankM  i-*  placed  in  a  pair  of  nippers,  which  \*  novabts  Oil  ei Mitre*  hy 
I  a^ain#t  a  imaTI  reroletng  elnenlai  saw,  in 
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iding  is  effected  by  the  "  blank**  beinjr  introduced  into  a  pair  of  clams  which  is 
to  a  spindle,  the  back  part  of  which  is  cut  with  a  worm  or  thread  corresponding 
►f  the  screw  to  be  cut,  and  which  propels  forward  the  clams  and  the  "  blank* 
»inall  toothed  cutters,  which  groove  out  the  thread ;  three  runnings  down  are  suf- 
o  complete  the  manufacture  of  an  ordinary  sized  screw.  The  difference  in  the 
of  the  threads  arises  from  the  shape  of  the  cutters. 

-•  ENGRAVING.  The  art  of  engraving  genu  is  one  of  extreme  nicety.  The 
.Ting  received  its  desired  form  from  the  lapidary,  the  engraver  fixes  it  by  cement 
nd  of  a  wooden  handle,  and  then  draws  the  outline  of  his  subject  with  a  brass 
tr  a  diamond,  upon  its  smooth  surface, 

~  Fig.  1237.  represents  the  whole  of  the  seal 

engraver's  lathe.  It  consists  of  a  table  on 
which  is  fixed  the  mill,  a  small  horizontal 
cylinder  of  steel,  into  one  of  whose  extremi- 
ties the  tool  is  inserted,  and  which  is  made 
to  revolve  by  the  usual  fly-wheel,  driven 
by  a  treddle.  The  tools  that  may  be  fitted 
to  the  mill-cylinder,  are  the  following :  fig. 
1288.  a  hollow  cylinder,  for  describing  circles, 
and  for  boring;  Jig.  1239.  a  knobbed  tool, 
jet  or  rod  terminated  by  a  small  ball ;  Jig. 
1240.  a  stem  terminated  with  a  cutting  disc, 
whose  edge  may  be  either  rounded,  square, 
or  sharp;  being  in  the  last  case  called  a  saw. 
Having  fixed  the  tool  best  adapted  to  his 
style  of  work  in  the  mill,  the  artist  applies 
to  its  cutting  point,  or  ed^e,  some  diamond 
powder,  mixed  up  with  olive  oil ;  and  turn- 
ing the  wheel  he  holds  the  stone  against  the 
tool,  so  as  to  produce  the  wished- for  delinea- 
tion and  erosion.  A  similar  apparatus  is 
used  for  engraving  on  glass. 

In  order  to  give  the  highest  degree  of 
polish  to  the  engraving,  tools  of  boxwood, 
or  copper,  bedaubed  with  moistened  tripoli  or  rotten-stone,  and  lastly,  a  brush, 
med  to  the  milL  These  are  worked  like  the  above  steel  instruments.  Modern 
igs  on  precious  stones,  have  not  in  general  the  same  fine  polish  as  the  ancient 
cle  Gems,  in  JUee*  Cyclopaedia*  contains  a  variety  of  valuable  information  on  this 
equally  interesting  to  the  artist  and  the  scholar. 

,.  FISHERY.  The  seal  fishery  of  Newfoundland  has  now  become  the  most 
it  part  of  the  trade  of  that  colony.  Although  not  so  extensive  a  staple,  or  so 
y  followed  as  the  cod  fishery,  yet  when  the  capital  and  time  employed,  and  the 
srtain  and  immediate  return  for  investment,  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  by 
nost  profitable  part  of  the  business  of  that  colony,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  part 
Iritish  empire. 

urter  of  a  century  ago,  there  were  only  about  50  vessel*,  varying  from  30  to  60 
then,  engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade ;  but  within  that  period  it  has  been  gradu- 
easing.  In  the  year  1860,  the  outfit  for  this  fishery  from  Newfoundland  consisted 
reesels,  of  20,581  tons,  employing  7,919  men.  The  number  oi*  seals  taken  was 
According  to  the  custom-house  returns  for  that  year,  the  total  value  of  skins 
produced  from  the  sale  amounted  to  298,796/.  In  the  present  year,  1852,  the 
insisted  of  867  vessels,  of  35,760  tons,  employing  about  13,000  men.  The  returns 
ue  of  this  year's  fishery  have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Although  it  was  a 
as  season,  in  respect  to  loss  of  vessels,  yet  the  catch  of  seals  upon  the 
ras  above  an  average  one,  there  being  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  million 
ptured. 

reesels  engaged  in  this  business  are  from  75  to  200  tons  burthen.  Those  lately 
o  the  sailing  fleet,  and  which  are  now  considered  of  the  most  suitable  sizes,  range 
10  to  160  tons.  Vessels  of  this  size  carry  from  40  to  60  men.  The  season  of 
ing  for  the  voyage  is  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  March.  The  voyage  seldom 
two  months,  and  is  often  performed  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Several  vessels 
wo  voyages  in  the  season,  and  some  perform  the  third  voyage  within  the  space  of 
Dths  and  a  halt 

teals  frequenting  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  are  supposed  to  whelp  their  young 
Kmthe  of  January  and  February ;  this  they  do  upon  pans  and  fields  of  ice,  on  the 
md  to  the  northward  of  Labrador.  This  ice,  or  the  whelping  ice,  as  it  is 
from  the  currents  and  prevailing  northerly  and  north-east  winds,  trends  towards 
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the  east  and  north-east  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  is  always  to  be  fotrad  on  some  part 
of  the  coast  after  the  middle  of  March,  before  which  time  the  young  seals  are  too  young 
to  be  profitable.  The  young  seal  does  not  take  to  the  water  until  it  is  three  moothi 
old.  They  are  often  discovered  in  such  numbers  within  a  day's  sail  of  the  port,  that 
three  or  four  days  will  suffice  to  load  a  vessel  with  the  pelt*,  which  consist  of  the  skin 
and  fat  attached,  this  being  taken  off  while  the  animal  is  warm ;  the  carcass,  being  of 
no  value,  is  left  on  the  ice.  The  young  seals  are  accompanied  by  the  old  ones,  which 
take  to  the  water  on  the  approach  of  danger.  When  the  ice  is  jammed,  and  there  is  ao 
open  water,  large  numbers  of  the  old  seals  are  shot  The  young  seals  are  easily  cap- 
tured ;  they  offer  no  resistance,  and  a  slight  stroke  of  a  bat  on  the  head  readily  dispatches 
them.  When  the  pelts  are  taken  on  board,  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  them  to  cool 
on  deck.  They  are  then  stowed  away  in  bulk  in  the  hold,  and  in  this  state  thev  reach 
the  market,  at  St.  John's  and  other  ports  in  the  island.  Five-sevenths  of  the  whole  catch 
reach  the  St  John's  market  A  thousand  seals  are  considered  as  a  remunerating  number; 
but  the  majority  of  the  vessels  return  with  upwards  of  3,000,  many  with  5,000  sad 
6,000,  and  some  with  as  many  as  7,000,  8,000,  and  9,000.  Seals  were  formerly  sold 
by  tale ;  they  are  now  all  sold  by  weight, — that  is,  so  much  per  cwt  for  fat  and  skin. 

The  principal  species  captured  are  the  hood  and  harp  seal  The  bulk  of  the  catch 
consists  of  the  young  hood  and  harp  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  beet  and  most 
productive  seal  taken  is  the  young  harp.  There  are  generally  four  different  qualities 
in  a  cargo  of  seals,  namely, — the  young  harp,  young  hood,  old  harp  and  bedlauner  (tta 
latter  is  the  year  old,  hood),  and  the  old  hood.  There  is  a  difference  of  2s.  per  cwt  is 
the  value  of  each  denomination. 

The  first  operation  after  landing  and  weighing  is  the  skinning,  or  separating  the  fat 
from  the  skin ;  this  is  speedily  done,  for  an  expert  skinner  will  a)un  from  3U0  to  400 
young  pelt*  in  a  day.  After  being  dry-salted  in  bulk  for  about  a  month,  the  skins  are 
sufficiently  cured  for  shipment,  the  chief  market  for  them  being  Great  Britain.  Utt 
fat  is  then  cut  up  and  put  into  the  seal-vats. 

The  seal-vat  consists  of  what  are  termed  the  crib  and  pan.  The  crib  is  a  strong 
wooden  erection,  from  20  to  30  feet  square,  and  20  to  26  feet  in  height  It  is  finaij 
secured  with  iron  clamps,  and  the  interstices  between  the  upright  posts  are  filled  k 
with  small  round  poles.  It  has  a  strong  timber  floor,  capable  of  sustaining  300  or  400 
tons.  The  crib  stands  in  a  strong  wooden  pan  3  or  4  feet  larger  than  the  square  of  the 
crib,  so  as  to  catch  all  the  drippings.  The  pan  is  about  8  feet  deep,  and  tightly  caulked 
A  small  quantity  of  water  is  kept  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  for  tne  double  purpose  of 
saving  the  oil  in  case  of  a  leak,  and  for  purifying  it  from  the  blood  and  any  other 
animal  matter  of  superior  gravity.  The  oil  made  by  this  process  is  all  cold-drawn ;  do 
artificial  heat  is  applied  in  any  way,  which  accounts  tar  the  unpleasant  smell  of  seal  oil 
When  the  vats  begin  to  run,  the  oil  drops  from  the  crib  upon  the  water  in  the  pen , 
and  as  it  accumulates  it  is  casked  off,  and  ready  for  shipment  '  The  first  runoin& 
which  is  caused  by  compression  from  its  own  weight,  begins  about  the  10th  of  May, 
and  will  continue  to  yield  what  is  termed  pal*  teal  oil  from  two  to  three  months,  until 
from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  quantity  is  drawn  oflj  according  to  the  season,  or  b 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  old  seal  fat  being  put  into  the  vats.  From  being  tougher, 
this  is  not  acted  upon  by  compression,  nor  does  it  yield  its  oil  until  decomposition  takes 
place ;  and  hence  it  does  not,  oy  this  process,  produce  pale  seal  oiL  The  nrst  drawings 
from  the  vats  is  much  freer  from  smell  than  the  latter.  As  decomposition  takes  place, 
the  colour  changes  to  straw,  becoming  every  day,  as  the  season  advances,  darker  and 
darker,  and  stinking  worse  and  worse,  until  it  finally  runs  brown  oil  As  this  running 
slackens,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  turn  over  what  remains  in  the  vats.  The  crib 
being  generally  divided  into  nine  apartments  or  pounds,  this  operation  is  performed  by 
first  emptying  one  of  the  pounds,  and  dispersing  the  contents  over  the  others,  and  then 
filling  and  emptying  them  alternately  until  the  entire  residue,  by  this  time  a  complete 
mass  of  putrefaction,  is  turned  over.  By  this  process  a  further  running  of  brown  oil  <* 
obtained.  The  remains  are  then  finally  boiled  out  in  large  iron  pots,  which,  during 
the  whole  season,  are  kept  in  pretty  constant  requisition  for  boiling  out  the  cuttisg* 
and  clippings  of  the  skinning  and  other  parts  of  the  pelts,  which  it  is  not  fond 
advisable  to  put  into  the  vats.  The  produce  of  this,  and  the  remains  of  the  vats,  *re 
what  is  termed  the  boiled  seal  oil.  These  operations  occupy  about  six  months,  and  ter- 
minate towards  the  end  of  September. 

During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  the  smell  and  effluvia  from  the 
vats  and  boiling  operation  are  almost  insufferable.  The  healthy  situation  of  St  John's, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  the  high  and  frequent  local  winds,  is  doubtless  the 
cause  of  preventing  much  sickness  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  have  never  known  any 
disease  or  epidemic  attributable  to  such  a  cause.  The  men  more  immediately  employed 
about  the  seal-vats  have  a  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance. 

Some  improvement  has  taken  place  since  the  great  fire  of  1843,  when  all  the  seal-vati 
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wm+  destroyed*     Many  of  the  manufacturer*  have  erected  their  (tew  vats  on 

r  oppmiu t  sule  nf  Cbc  harbour ;  but  there  still  remains  sufficient,  vestige*  o(  the 

o  ouw  ii  summer  residence  in  the  town  of  St.  John'*  nnvthi  i ruble. 

several  miles  around  St  JnhiiH  dHwni.M  no  protection  from  these 

The  animal  remains  from  l he  vats,  anil  the  offal  from  h,  are 

i  valuable  manure,  that  they  are  readily  purchased  by  the  fanners  in  the 

jod;  and  from  whatever  quarter  the  wind  blows,  the  pedestrian  tn  his  rural 

ttle  chance  of  breathing  A  genial  atmosphere, 

i^MI  in  Newfoundland,  the  attention  of  the  author  was  turned  to 
proving  the  manufacture  of  the  *eal  oil.     The  re»till  of  several  vxperi- 
[liferent  qualities  of  seal's  fat  satisfied  him  that  the  whole  produce 
aken  while  the  material  is  freah,  as  it  generally  arrives  in  the  marfcel 
j  a  process  of  artificial  beat,  was  capable  of  yielding  not  only  a  uniform  quality 
the  i>d  *o  produced  was  much  better  in  quality  than  the  best  prepared 
,  and  free  from  the  unpleasant  amell  common  to  all  seal  oil.     Hi*  subsequent 
iied  in  the  invention  of  a  steam  apparatus  for  rendering1  seal  and  other 


been  found  to  answer  an  admirable  purpose,  and  for  which  be  ha*  received 
t  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  securing  to  him  the 
invention  for  fourteen  years. 

otage  of  this  process  must  be  manifest,  when  it  in  ui  that  twelve 

I  |o  rijuhi  the  oil,  which  by  the  old  process  requires  about  six  months;  that 

l  is  produced  superior  to  the,  best  eo&  by  the  ,sld  process,  and  free 

^iderablo  percentage  is  saved  in  the  yield,  and  what  in  tinned 

•  >ld  as  well  as  from  the  young  seaL     (The  sample  herewith 

e  old  hood  sea!,)  Besidi  universally  adopted, 

leasou  wnuld  Cesse  by  the  31st  of  Ma/,  and  the  community  would  be 

o  attending  the  old  pr 

*ea!  oil  and  skins  has  hitherto  been  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  a 
occasionally  g^«  to  the  continental  cities.  This  v. iar,  for  the  first  time1,  a  new1 
ft]    >il  has  been  opened  in  the  United  SI 

!   in  that  country!  together  with  the  failure  of  their  whale  fiabery. 
■  ne.  of  this  year's  produce  have  already  beep  shipped  to  that  OOUtl 
liprni  i  r,  bava  not  realised  to  the  shippers  the  prices  oj  ibi 

n  the  trial  of  rhieril,  uUhotigh  it  was  found  to  be  valuable  for  its 
quali  i  hot  climate  it  was  altogether  unfit  for  domestic  purposes, 

darly  offensive  smell 
si.-iir<  '!-;  graft!  conttUDption  of  oil  m  for  domestic  purposes;  the  chief 
being  lighted  with  tfa*,  and  that  but  partially,  from  their  i 
ihcflet,  unless  of  the  must  expensive  kind,  will  not  fuit  that 
t  summer  seas/m ;  and  hence  oil  and  enmpheno,  where  gas  is  not  used,  are  the 
dients  for  lump*.    All  animal  oils  used  in  that  country,  whether  of  sperm,  right 
una  rendered  hy  artificial  heat,  and  in  consequence  free  from  the  un- 
ieli  of  our  cold  drawn  seal  oil 

chibited  samples  of  hi*  oil  in  America,  the  subscriber  has  fully 
thai,  o£  MtfKuit  of  its  yielding  so  brilliant  a  light,  and  producing  in>  oil 

i  a  much  higher   price  than  the  bent  poU,  prepared  by  the  cold- 
[rehib&Ut,  St.  Min*f  Nn&f&mdlmuL 

tt  caehstrr,  FY. ;  St*gellackt  Germ.)     The  II  time 

poasetsed  the  resin  lac,  and  were  torur  aecijs t on  ted  to  Die  it  foi   aeating 

ire  it  wa*  known  in  Kiirope.     It  was  iir-t  imported  Aram  the  East  into 

d  then  ,  In  which  country  sealing-wax  became  the  object  of  a  COO' 

rcet  under  the  nam «  of  Bpafibh-W*X 

I  juto  asallng-wax,  immediately  after  it  1  ed  by 

»  the  palest  qualities  of  stick  or  seed  lac.  it  then  form**  u  better  nnd  Leas  bi  it  tie 

»heMac  h  fused  a  second  time.     Her 
ia  East  Indies,  deserves  a  preference  over  what  can  I*  made  in 

nana.     Shellac  enu  be  restored  in  some  .  to  a 

i  tenacious  state  b>  melting  it  with  u  very  small  portion  -■!  The 

elected  for  bright  -coloured  sealing  wuj  the  dark   kind   being  re- 

ovttg  prescription  may  be  followed  fc-r  making  red 

Malt  the  lac  in  a  copper  p  I  over  a  cl 

tin*  si  and  sarin  afterwards  add  the  vei 

isf  the  mixture  with  a  rod  in  either  band.     In  forming   the  round  slicks   of 

rtain  port  urn  ^f  tbfl  mans  ahotucl  be  weighed  while  it  is  ductile,  d< 
leeired  ntiiabcr  of  pieces,  and  (hen  rolled  out  upon  a  Warm  mar  hie  slab,  bj 
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i  of  a  smooth  wooden  block,  like  tbat  used  by  apothecaries  for  r ollit 
oval  slicks  of  sealing-wax  tire  cast  in  moulds,  with  the  above  com 
of  fusion,  Tlie  marks  of  the  line*  of  junction  of  the  mould -box  tri 
removed  by  holding  ihe  slicks  over  a  clear  fire,  or  parting  them  over 
Marbled  sealing-wax  h  made  by  mixing  two,  three,  or  more  colon 
white  they  are  "in  a  semi  fluid  state.  Prom  the  viscidity  of  the  aeve 
incorpurjuion  if  lefl  incomplete,  bo  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of 
scaling*  wax  i>  nmil*  dimply  by  stirring  gold -coloured  mica  spangles 
renins.  Wax  may  be  scemea  by  introducing  a  Utile  essential  oil,  essence 
perfume.  If  I  pail  of  balsam  of  Peru  be  melted  along  with  »»  par 
Wax  composition,  no  agreeable  fragrance  will  be  exhaled  in  the  act  o 
Either  lamp  black  or  ivory  black  serves  for  the  colouring-matter  of  bin 
wax  is  often  adulterated  with  rosin  ;  it  which  case  it  runt  into  thin  dro 
a  candle. 

The  fo  I  lotting  prescript  ions  are  good  ;— 

AW  Jfa  I. — *  oi,  Venetian  turpentine,  6  osa.  shell-lac,  f  ox.  c 
cinnabar.  sYB. 

R*d  Xo.  '2.— Turpentine  and  shell-lac  like  No,  1.,  colophony  and  cioi 
magnesia,  <fcc. 

Hid  J\Ta,  3>— 4  oca,  turpentine,  5|  oxs,  shell-lac,  1|  or.  colophony, 
DMgnflrift,  An, 

M   Btach — 41  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,    0  oxs,  sfcelMac,  |  ox. 
black  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine  as  much  as  is  required. 

Black — 1  ok*.  Venetian  turpentine,  8  ozs.  shell-lac,  3  oxs,  colophon j 
oil  of  turpentine, 

ft/taw— 9  oxs.  Venetian    turpentine,  4  oks,  sbell-iae,  1±  ox,  colopl, 

w,  1  }  dram  magnesia  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
Dark  Broom — 4  ox*.  Venetian    turpentine,   7f  oxs,  shell-lac,  1$  oa 
earth  (ochre),  magnesia  as  above. 

Brawn — 4  ox*.  Venetian  turpentine,  7  oxs.  shell -lac,  3  oxa.  colophoi 
earth  (Ochre),  magnesia  as  above. 

Light  Brown — I  oxs.  Venetian  turpentine,  7$  oxs.  shelMae,  I  o&b 
cinnabar,  |  ox,  prepared  chalk,  magnesia  as  above. 

Light  Brown— 4  oes,  Venetian  turpentine,  7  ozs,  fine  shell-lac,  3  oxs. 
English  cartli,  J-  ox,  cinnabar,  1  ox,  washed  chalk,  magnesia  as  above. 

Dark  2tfw*— 3  ox*.  Venetian  turpentine,  7  ozs.  fine  shell-lac,  1  oa 
mineral  blue,  magnesia  as  above. 

Green— %  oks,  Venetian  turpentine,  4  OH,  shell- lac,  1J  oa.  colopl 
yellow,  £  of.  mountain  blue,  magnesia  as  above. 

Carmine  J?cd — 2  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  4  oxs,  aheiMac,  1  oa,  t 
Chinese  red,  I  dram  magnesia,  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Gold— A  oi*.  Venetian  turpentine,  8  ozs.  shell-lac,  14  sheets  of  gen  ill 
tonga,  T  ox.  magnesia,  with  oil  of  turpentine, 

SEA- WATER,  ii  composed  as  follows,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
the  Diction naire  Technotaffiyue  ; — Chloride  of  sodium,  2 '50 ;  chlorid 
036  ;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  06 8  ;  carbonates  of  lima  and  magnesia,  i 
lime,  0D1  j  water,  96  64,  in  100  parts.    See  Salt,  Sxa. 

Sea-vat ert  di*t illation  of*  Three  of  Her  Majesty *a  ships,  the  Arroj 
Fitxroy,  the  Plumper,  11,  Commander  Nolloth,  and  the  Reynard, 
Crawcroft,  have  been  furnished  with  the  Government  distilling  and 
constructed  by  Mr,  Grant:  other  galleys  of  the  same  kind  are  also  in 
facture  for  the  largest  class  of  vessels.  The  Dauntless,  I,49€  torn 
1,666  tons,  and  the  Encounter,  900  tons,  all  new  ship*  on  the  set 
ordered  to  have  first  class  machines  of  the  above  description,  By  t 
made  since  the  introduction  of  the  galleys  into  the  naval  service,  we 
water  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  salt  water,  during  the  period  it  i= 
the  fires  alight  in  the  galley  for  the  purposes  of  cooking,  will,  on  th 
each  individual  on  board  the  vessels  with  one  gallon  of  distilled  water 
latter  kind  of  water  continues  to  be  preferred  for  drinking  and  culinar 
water  usually  supplied  to  the  ships  :  it  passes  immediately  from  the  i 
water  tank*  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  surrounding  ocean, 
becomes  perfectly  aerated,  losing  altogether  the  vapid  flavour  comm 
water  in  tfie  course  of  a  few  hours,  without  the  acid  of  chemica' 
mechanical  arrangement,  by  the  simple  fact  of  the  action  imparted  h 
motion  of  the  ship  when  at  sea,  A  series  of  very  interesting  and  impo 
have,  however,  been  made,  and  are  still  in  "progress;  on  board  t3 
Captain   r%ue ;    bearing  the  flog  of  Rear  Admiral  Presort,  C,  E  ii 
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■,  with  the  view  of  imparting  at  the  moment  of  distillation  tfce  oxygen  of  which 
*r  is  deprived  in  the  process,  and  giving  to  it  that  briskness  which  is  found  in 
rater  This  is  effected  by  passing  a  proportionate  current  «/.  electricity  through 
ides  of  water  by  means  of  an  extremely  simple  and  self-acting  apparatus.  The 
jf  the  experiments  made  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  only  point  to  bo 
led  is,  whether  any  artificial  means,  either  chemical  or  mechanical,  are  required 
ted  distilled  water  on  board  ship,  as  it  is  found  that  such  water  becomes 
ily  aerated  in  a  few  hours  by  the  motion  imparted  to  it  by  the  ship;  but  if 
er  is  required  for  immediate  use,  Mr.  Cross's  application  produces  trie  object 
nost  effectually. 

IAR,  or  SAGGER,  is  the  cylindric  or  oval  case  of  fire-clay,  in  which  fine 
re  is  enclosed  while  being  baked  in  the  kiln. 

N IUM,  from  Xetyvrj,  the  moon,  is  a  metalloid  principle,  discovered  by  Berxe- 
1817.     It  occurs  sparingly  in  combination  with  several  metals,  as  lead,  cobalt, 
and  quicksilver,  in  the  Harz,  at  Tilkerode ;  with  copper  and  silver  ( Eukair 
ten,  with  tellurium    and  bismuth  in  Norway,  with  tellurium   and  gold    in 
irgen  ;  in  several  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  with  sulphur  in  the  volcanic  pro- 

the  Lipari  Islands.  Selenium  has  been  found  likewise  in  a  red  sediment  which 
on  the  bottoms  of  the  lead  chambers  in  which  oil  of  vitriol  has  been  made  from 
it  pyrites,  or  pyritous  sulphur.  The  extraction  of  selenium  from  that  deposit  is 
xnplex  process. 

urn,  after  being  fused  and  slowly  cooled,  appears  of  a  bluish-gray  colour,  with  a 
gr.  surface ;  but  it  is  reddish  brown,  and  of  metallic  lustre  when  quickly  coo 
ittle,  not  verv  hard,  and  has  little  tendency  to  assume  the  crystalline  state, 
i  is  dark-red  in  powder,  and  transparent,  with  a  ruby  cast,  in  thin  scales,    ha 
gravity  is  4*80.     It  softens  at  the  temperature  of  176°  F.,  is  of  a  pasty  sen- 
st  212®,  becomes  liquid  at  a  somewhat  higher  heat,  forming  in  close  vessels  6V 
spoors,  which  condense  into  black  drops;  but  in  the  air,  the  fumes  have  a  - 1 
i  colour. 

ingular  substance,  apparently  intermediate  in  its  constitution  between  sulphur 
sis.  has  not  hitherto  cJeen  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts. 
-ACTING  MACHINES.    See  Machinx* 
ZER  WATER    See  Sodawatke,  and  Watxes,  Mineral. 
>ULE    The  name  riven  in  France,  and  used  in  this  country,  to  denote  the 
rd  grains  of  wheat  dour  retained  in  the  bolting  machine  after  the  fine  flour  baa 
ised  through  its  meshes.    The  best  semoule  is  obtained  from  the  wheat  of  the 
parts  of  Europe.    With  the  semoule,  the  fine  white  Parisian  bread  called 
i   baked.    Skilful  millers  contrive  to  produce  a  great  proportion  of  semoule 

large-grained  wheat  of  Naples  and  Odessa. 

1,  is  a  pigment  prepared  from  a  black  juice  secreted  by  certain  glands  of  the 
ih,  which  the  animal  ejects  to  darken  the  water  when  it  is  pursued.  One  part 
»pable  of  making  1000  parts  of  water  nearly  opaque.  All  the  varieties  of  this 
i  secrete  the  same  juice;  but  the  Sepia  officinalis,  the  Sepia  ioligo,  and  the  Sepia 
» are  chiefly  sought  after  for  making  the  pigment.  The  first,  which  occurs  at  a 
i  the  Mediterranean,  affords  most  color;  the  sac  containing  it  being  extracted, 
i  is  to  be  dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  it  runs  rapidly  into  putrefaction, 
insoluble  in  water,  it  is  extremely  diffusible  through  it,  and  is  very  slowly  de- 
Caustic  alkalis  dissolve  the  sepia,  and  turn  it  brown;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
•comes  carbonated  by  exposure  to  air,  the  sepia  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
»  blanches  it  slowly.  It  consists  of  carbon  in  an  extremely  divided  state,  along 
amine,  gelatine,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

ried  native  sepia  is  prepared  for  the  painter,  by  first  triturating  it  with  a  little 
ley,  then  adding  more  ley,  boiling  the  liquid  for  half  an  hour,  filtering,  next 
Kg  the  alkali  with  an  acid,  separating  the  precipitate,  washing  it  with  water,  and 
trying  it  with  a  gentle  heat  The  pigment  is  of  a  brown  color,  and  a  fine  grain. 
'ARIA,  called  anciently  ludus  Helmontii,  (the  quoits  of  Van  Helmont,  from  their 
re  lenticular  concretions  of  clay  ironstone,  intersected  by  veins  of  calc-spar,  wh  i< 
Jeined,  and  ground  to  powder,  form  an  excellent  hydraulic  cement.  See  Moxtar , 
rue. 

'ENTINE,  is  a  mineral  of  the  magnesian  family,  of  a  green  color ;  it  is  scratched 
reous  spar,  is  sectile,  tough,  and  therefore  easily  cut  into  ornamental  forms,  il 
n  Unst  and  Fetlar,in  Shetland;  at  Portsoy,  in  Banffshire;  in  Cornwall;  and  the 
loryhead.    The  floors  of  bakers'  ovens  are  advantageously  laid  with  slabs  of 

ne.  

ING  BY  MACHINERY.  The  Wilson  machine  is  in  our  opinion  a  great 
i  of  American  genius ;  it  is  no  larger  than  a  neat  small  work-box,  very  portable 
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and  movement,  and  we  have  seen  fine  shirt  bosoms  and  collara  stitched 
p«rf»*ct  and  accurate  mariner  than  any  we  have  ever  seen  done  by  ban 
we  tir»t  noticed  How1*  Sewing  machinery*  in  IS47,  there  was  riot  a  «>li 
the  kind  in  active  operatiun.  in  our  whole  country,  if  in  the  world.  Th 
belii'Ti \  about  BOO  m  operation,  and  we  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Wilson 
for  hi*  machines  cannot  be  supplied  fast  enough.  There  are  at  pre 
machines  about  finished  at  the  Company's  works — Wheeler,  WOftttj  a 
town,  Connecticut,  and  these  are  all  engaged. 

When  we  look  at  the  progress  made  in  sewing  machines,  we  expert 
a  social  revolution,  for  a  good  housewife  will  srw  a  fine  shirt,  doin±r  all  I 
■(itching  by  OEM  of  Wilsons  little  machine*  in  a  single  h«*ur.     Th 

a,  tad nrs,  and  sempstresses  of  every  description,  is  of  incalculable  if 
will  allow  them  to  devote  their  attention  to  other  things,  during  the  i 
to  be  taken  up  with  dull  seam  sew  in  jr.  Young  ladies  will  have  more  ti 
ornnmetiUl  work,  (it  would  be  better  for  them  all  if  they  did  m 
in  which  there  arts  a  number  of  children,  which  require  a  continual  stit 
and  mending  from  morning  till  night,  will  jet  be  blessed  by  the  in 
machine. 

SHAFT,  in  mining,  signifies  a  perpendicular  or  slightly  inclined  pit. 

SHAGREEN*  (Chagrin^  Fr.  add  Germ.)  The  true  oriental  shagrt 
different  from  all  modifications  of  leather  and  parchment.  It  approaches 
what,  indeed,  in  its  nature,  since  it  consist*  of  a  dried  skin,  art  combined  i 
or  foreign  matter  whatever.  It*  diftKOfniahtllg  characteristic  is  having  I 
side  covered  over  with  small  roueh  round  specks  or  granulations 

II  is  prepared  from  the  skins  of  horses,  wild  asses,  and  camels  5  of  stri 
chine,  from  the  neck  towards  the  tail,  apparently  because  this  stronger 
tio<t  of  the  skin  is  best  adapted  to  the  operations  about  to  be  describe 
are  to  be  steeped  in  water  I  ill  the  epidermis  becomes  loose,  and  the  hi 
away  fry  the  roots ;  after  which  they  are  to  be  stretched  upon  a  hoard,  and 
currier1*  ft  esli  ins-knife.  They  must  be  kept  continually  moist,  and  es 
attached  to  their  edges,  with  the  flesh  side  uppermost  upon  the  board* 
resembles  a  wet  bladder,  and  is  to  be  stretched  in  an  open  sqnare  wooden 
of  strings  tied  to  its  edges,  till  it  he  as  smooth  and  tense  as  a  drum-head 
pose  it  must  be  moistened  and  extended  from  lime  to  time  in  the  frame. 

The  grain  or  hair  side  of  the  mOfft  strip  of  skin  must  near  he  sprial 
kind  of  seeds  called  M<tbuta,  which  are  to  be  forced  into  its  surface  fit  r 
with  the  feet*  or  with  a  simple  press,  a  piece  of  felt  or  other  thick  sinlt 
the  seeds.  These  seeds  belontr  probably  to  the  Chenapodium  altwm.  Th 
hard,  of  a  shining  black  color,  farinaceous  within,  about  the  size  of  pop 
sometimes  used  to  represent  the  eyes  in  wax  figures, 

The  skin  is  exposed  to  dry  in  the  shade,  with  the  seeds  indented  into  i 
tfhich  it  is  freed  from  them  by  shaking  it,  and  beating  upon  its  other  si 
The  Ofltsfdt  will  be  then  horny,  and  pitted  with  small  hollows  correspond 
and  n  urn  her  of  the  seeds. 

In  order  to  make  the  next  process  intelligible,  we  must  advert  to  ai 
and  well- k  a  own  operation.  When  we  make  impressions  in  fiae- trainee 
steel  punches  or  letters  of  any  kind,  then  plane  away  the  wood  till  we  c 
of  the  bottom  of  these  impressions,  afterwards  steep  the  wood  in  water, ' 
punched  points  will  swell  above  the  surface,  and  place  the  letters  in  ret 
nave  sometimes  been  marked  with  prominent  figures  in  this  way.  Now  i 
ed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  strip  of  skin  is  stretched  in  an  inclined  plane,  witn  its  upper  edge  a 
and  its  ■ador  <me  loaded  with  weights,  in  which  position  it  is  thinned  c 
seinMunar  knife,  bnt  not  so  much  as  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  seed-pil 
By  maceration  in  water,  the  skin  is  then  made  to  swell,  and  Ihe  pits  lw 
over  the  surface  which  had  been  shaved.  The  swelling  i«  completed 
strips  in  a  warm  solution  of  soda,  after  which  they  are  cleansed  by  the  ac 
and  then  ayt4. 

Itj  ihe  KusL  the  following  processes  are  pursued.  Entirely  white  shai 
by  imbuing  the  skin  with  a  solution  of  nlum,  covering  it  with  thn  dough 
key  wheat,  and  after  a  tons  mashing  this  away  with  a  solution  ot 
now  rubbed  with  grease  or  suet,  to  diminish  their  rigidity ,  then  worked 
water,  curried  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  afterwards  dried*  They  are  dM 
lion  *f  cochineal  or  kermes,  and  green  with  fine  copper  filings  and  sal  a 
lulion  of  this  salt  being  first  applied,  then  the  filings  being  strewed  upor 
must  be  rolled  up  and  loaded  with  weight*  for  some  lime;  blue  is  given  w 
lime,  soda,  and  honey;  and  black,  with  galls  and  copperas* 
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5,   or  SLATE-CLAY,   is   an  important    stratiform    member    of  the    coal- 
See  Pitooal. 
)Y  LEATHER    See  Lkathbr. 

L  MANUFACTURE.  Shawls  were  originally  woven  in  the  heart  of  India, 
ne  silky  wool  of  the  Thibet  goat;  and  the  most  precious  of  them  still  come 
mere.  The  wool  of  which  these  articles  are  manufactured  consists  of  two  dk- 
called  wool  and  kemp.  The  wool  is  beautifully  rich  and  soft  to  the  tot, 
jably  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  finest  continental  lamb's  wool,  and  equal 
to  the  Thibet  wool  It  is  also  divisible  into  qualities.  The  kemp  presents 
ance  of  a  coarse  rough  hair,  such  as  is  avoided  by  the  manufacturer  in  all  r. 
roots,  deteriorating  as  it  does  the  appearance  of  even  common  fabrics  by  Us 
and  harshness. 

>  wools  as  shorn  from  the  goat  are  closely  intermingled,  and  present  the  up 
fa  coarse  hairy  wool  of  a  very  low  character,  but  a  minute  inspection  shown 
4  it  is  of  a  very  fine  quality.    In  order  to  separate  this  fine  quality  from  thti 
i  necessary  to  do  so  fibre  by  fibre,  and  this  has  to  be  effected  entirely  by  ham  i, 
jry  having  as  yet  been  applied  to  this  purpose.     The  process  is  both  difficult 
*,  one  person  not  being  able  to  separate  more  than  half  an  ounce  in  twelve  ho  i. 
e  separation  of  the  qualities  it  is  desirable  further  to  divide  it,  in  order  to 
jp  yarn  for  fabrics  like  the  shawls;  but  this  was  impossible  in  the  present 
ring  to  the  small  quantity  produced,  otherwise  the  fabric  would  have  been 
In  the  dresses  this  result  has  been  achieved,  because  the  warp  is  of  silk, 
antity  required  for  the  weft  was  therefore  not  so  great  in  proportion. 
crimen  of  coarse  cloth  in  the  Great  Exhibition  was  entirely  manufactured  of 
s  or  kemp  after  it  was  assorted  from  the  finer  material  of  the  wooL    In  a  ge- 
this  is  considered  worthless. 

HI  NO  OP  SHIPS.  For  this  purpose  many  different  metals  and  metallic 
b  been  lately  proposed.  From  a  train  of  researches  which  I  made  for  an 
ipper  company,  a  few  years  ago,  upon  various  specimens  of  sheathing  which 
exposed  upon  ships  during  many  voyages,  it  appeared  that  copper  containing 
►ut  definite,  proportion  of  tin,  was  by  far  the  most  durable. 
sees  of  coopering  vessels,  which  has  of  late  years  been  generally  adopted,  in 
otect  their  bottoms  from  the  injurious  effects  of  insects  in  hot  countries,  and 
i  adherence  of  barnacles,  Ac.,  which  greatly  impede  the  progress  of  the  vew  ■ 
pen  to  many  objections ;  for -not  only  was  the  prime  cost  of  the  material  very 
the  expense  of  rolling  it  into  sheets,  and  the  frequent  renewal  of  parts  which 
injured  during  the  voyage,  made  this  copper  covering  a  serious  item  in  the 
ttendant  upon  fitting  out  ships. 

■  to  make  this  application  of  copper  still  more  general,  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  endeavoured  to  devise  some  method  of  counter- 
rapid  oxidation  which  took  place  on  its  exposure  to  the  sea  water,  as  it  was 
»  copper  bottom  of  a  ship  to  last  longer  than  five  or  six  years.  It  struck  Sir 
bat  if  a  portion  of  sine  were  applied  to  the  copper  it  would  counteract  the 
oxidation;  and  a  vessel  sheathed  with  copper  and  zinc  plates  was  accordingly 
age  to  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  from  whence  it  returned  perfectly  uninjured 
;  water,  as  far  as  the  metal  was  concerned,  but  in  as  foul  a  state  as  if  there  had 
tea  thing  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  presence  of  the  zinc  had  pre- 
}  oxidation  of  the  copper,  but  had  stopped  that  electric  action  which  wn* 
to  resist  the  marine  deposit  The  problem,  therefore,  still  remained  to  be 
iether  any  metallic  composition  could  be  found  for  the  sheathing  of  ships 
preventing  the  bottom  from  fouling,  and  at  the  same  time  resisting  the  process 
on.  To  the  solution  of  this  problem  Mr.  Muntz,  who  is  a  metal-roller  at 
m,  directed  his  attention,  and  commenced  a  series  of  experiments,  which 
his  taking  out  a  patent  in  1832.  This  invention  slowly,  but  steadily,  attracted 
of  the  shipping  interest  of  the  country,  and  it  appeared  that  in  1834  in  the 
ondon  20  ships  were  sheathed  with  metal  prepared  by  Muntz's  patent  process, 
er  gradually  increased,  until,  in  1843,  there  were  in  the  same  port  267  vessel* 
rith  the  new  composition,  of  which  17,947  cwt.  were  sold  in  the  last  mentioned 
le  improved  metal-sheathing  was  a  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc,  which  was 
tan  copper,  more  easily  worked,  and  lasted  longer  than  the  pore  metal  before 
i  the  specification  of  Mr.  Muntz's  patent,  the  nature  of  his  invention  is  thus 
— M I  take  that  quality  of  copper  Known'  to  the  trade  by  the  appellation  of 
cted  copper,'  and  that  quality  of  zinc  known  in  England  as  '  foreign  sine/ 
them  together  |n  the  usual  manner,  in  any  proportions  between  50  per  cent* 
to  50  per  cent  of  zinc,  and  53  per  cent,  or  copper  to  37  per  cent  of  zinc, 
aich  extremes,  and  all  intermediate  proportions,  will  roll  at  a  red  heat ;  but.  as 
a  proportion  of  copper  increases  the  difficulty  of  working  the  -metal,  and  too 
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forge  A  proportion  of  zinc  render*  the  metal  too  bard  when  coll  and  1 
liable  to  oxidation,  I  prefer  the  alloy  to  consist  of  about  SO  p<?r  cent,  ol 
per  cent  of  zinc"  It  was  proved  on  Ibe  part  of  Mr,  Munu,  that  any  p«n 
with  the  trade  of  a  metal  roller  could  manufacture  this  composition  from  i 
of  the  invent  ion  contained  in  the  specification  ;  and  it  appeared,  that  ban 
and  April  184$,  another  party  had  made  a  quantity  of  shea  tiling,  amoi 
to  about  70u£  or  SOOi^  some  of  which  was  sold  by  them  in  Liverpoc 
on  being  analysed,  was  found  to  be  composed  of  the  same  proportions  of  e 
u  those  pointed  out  in  the  above  specification  as  the  best  alloy  for  th 
60  per  cent,  of  copper  and  40  per  cent  of  zinc. 

For  the  defence  it  waa  pleaded,  that  there  had  been  no  infringement 
that  the  invention  was  not  new,  and  that  Mr.  Muntz  was  not  the  iirst  and 
and  also  that  the  specification  waa  had  for  uncertainty,  <&&  Upon  the  fi 
infringements  he  evidence  seemed  very  clear;  hut  the  main  ground  of  ck 
in  1800,  a  Mr.  Collins  obtained  a  patent  for  a  composition  for  sheathing 
was  argued,  was  substantially  the  same  invention  as  that  which  the  plait 
his  own.  The  specification  of  ColhWs  patent  aaid,  u  the  yellow  ahntthfaj 
in  question)  consists  chiefly  of  zinc  and  copper,  The  compound  must  be 
that  state  rolled;  1OT  parts  of  copper  and  80  of  xiue  afford  a  good  cc 
the  proportions  may  be  varied,  or  other  metallic  substances  added,  provid 
of  bearing  the  mechanical  process,  when  added ,  is  not  destroyed/'  Evid 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to  show  that  some  of  the  metallic  sh< 
by  them  after  Aprilt  1843,  was  made  from  the  specification  in  Collins  ■  pj 
several  witnesses  were  also  called  to  prove,  on  their  behalf,  that  a  compo 
and  sine,  in  the  proportion  of  60  per  cent  of  the  former  to  40  per  ceo 
bad  been  mado  in  the  years  1928  and  1829;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  at 
composition  had  ever  been  applied  to  the  sheathing  of  xuipa  The  defend 
various  objections  to  the  plaintiff's  specification. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  before  proceeding  to  charge  the  jury,  told  th 
were  desirous  of  hearing  the  whole  of  the  evidence  read  over,  he  shoo 
another  day  for  that  purpose ;  but  if,  having  heard  the  evidence,  they  l 
that  assistance,  he  would  at  once  proceed  to  call  their  attention  to  the  ] 
they  would  have  to  give  their  verdict,  The  jury  immediately  said,  th 
unnecessary  for  his  Lordship  to  read  the  evidence. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  left  it  to  them  to  say,  in  the  first  place 
had  been  any  infringement  of  the  patent  granted  to  the  plaintiff,  assmuii 
be  good ;  secondly,  if  so,  whether  the  manufacture  was  anew  iuventioi 
had  been  already  made  public  by  Colli nas  patent ;  and,  thirdly,  whether  tin 
the  plaintiff's  patent  was  sufficiently  plain  and  intelligible  to  enable  other 
the  composition  for  which  the  patent  hail  been  granted.  His  Lordship  oh 
opinion,  upon  the  matter  of  law  arising  in  the  case,  that  the  nature  of  the  \ 
tion  was  well  described  by  the  title  of  the  patent, — *  An  improved  manoJ 
plates  for  sheathing  the  bottoms  of  ships  or  other  such  vessels  f  that  neithe 
copper1'  nor  "  foreign  zinc"  formed  part  of  the  invention,  which  consisted  i 
of  a  com po.ii tion  f.»r  sheathing  bv  which  a  proper  degree  of  oxidation  ws 
no  more  ;  that  rolling  the  metal  at  a  red  heat  was  not  claimed  as  part  c 
and  that  the  invention  did  not  particularize  any  proportions  but  those  of 
copper  and  40  per  cent,  of  zinc,  as  applicable  for  the  purpose  of  mak: 
sheathing,  although  he  had  designated  other  proportions  between  the  exi 
the  metal  would  melt  at  a  red  heat. — Newton  *  Jou 
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!  is  a  granular  aggregated  compound  rock,  consisting  of  feldspar  and  horn- 
etimes  mixed  with  a  little  quartz  and  mica.  The  hornblende  is  the  charac- 
edient,  and  serves  to  distinguish  sienite  from  granite,  with  which  it  has  >*-*n 
confounded ;  though  the  feldspar,  which  is  generally  red,  is  the  more  abu.i- 
nent.  The  Egyptian  sienite,  containing  but  little  hornblende,  with  a  good 
tz  and  mica,  approaches  most  nearly  to  granite.  It  is  equally  metalliferous 
ry  ;  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  it  is  rich  in  copper;  and  in  Hungary,  it  contains 
Me  gold  and  silver  mines. 

rms  a  considerable  part  of  the  Criffle,  a  hill  in  Galloway.     It  takes  its  name 

ty  of  Syene,  in  the  Thebaid,  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  where  this 

Is.     It  is  an  excellent  building-stone,  and  was  imported  in  large  quantities 

by  the  Romans,  for  the  architectural  and  statuary  decorations  of  theii 

N  LINENS.  The  manufacture  of  linens  is  carried  on  in  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Oalicia  on  the  largest  scale.  Of  the  entire  production  about  five-twelfths  are 
>  the  market,  and  of  this  quantity  the  bulk  must  be  of  domestic  manufacture, 
reat  linen  manufactories  exist  in  Austria.  Among  the  linen  fabrics,  table- 
apkins,  veils,  cambrics,  dimities,  twills,  and  drills  are  important  articles.  In 
k  we  must  place  the  manufacture  of  thread,  especially  in  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
dy.  The  tape  manufacture  is  of  less  consequence ;  and  as  to  the  business  of 
printing,  that  has  been  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  cotton  manufacture, 
in  requisition  for  thread  and  handkerchiefs  only. 

*s  resulting  from  the  processes  of  weaving,  bleaching,  Ac  is  estimated  at 
r  cent.,  the  net  aggregate  of  these  manufactures  of  linen,  thread,  Ac.,  may  be 
,  say,  1,087,000  cwt.;  of  which  quantity  about  450,000  cwt  come  into  the 
rest  being  absorbed  by  domestic  consumptioa  Since,  upon  an  average  of  the 
om  1843  to  1847,  there  appear  to  have  been  imported  from  abroad  only  242 
is  the  average  of  exports  for  the  same  period  shows  42,609  cwt,  it  follows 
»tnained  for  home  consumption  about  1,000,000  cwt  Thus,  on  a  population 
K)  of  persons  about  2f  lbs.  would  fall  to  the  share  of  each ;  but  this  estimate 
>elow  the  truth,  when  we  consider  that  the  national  costume  in  Hungary  and 
uires  more  than  double  the  quantity  we  have  allowed  for.  In  fact  the  crop 
timated  to  be  10  per  cent  higher  than  is  given  in  the  official  reports ;  but  the 
i  of  even  3  lbs.  per  head,  which  would  thus  result,  is  yet  smaller  than  in 
iust  be.  In  the  imperial  army  the  quantity  used  up  annually  by  each  man 
ore  than  7  lbs. 

ove  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods  no  allowance  has  been  made 
osive  production  of  rope  work  and  the  like. 

and  SILICON.  (Silice,  silicivm,  Fr. ;  Kietelerde,  kietel,  Germ.)  Silica  was 
inked  among  the  earths  proper ;  but  since  the  researches  of  Davy  and  BeY- 
is  been  transferred  to  the  chemical  class  of  acids.  It  constitutes  the  principal 
Host  of  the  hard  stones  and  minerals  which  compose  the  crust  of  the  globe ; 
learly  pure  in  rock  crystal,  quartz,  agate,  calcedony,  flint,  &c.  Silica  or 
may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure,  and  also  in  the  finest  state  of  comminution, 
the  precipitate  formal  by  passing  silicated  fluoric  gas  through  water,  filter 
ist,  and  Uniting  ir,  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  the  fluoride  of  silicon.  The 
s  obtained  is  so  light  as  to  be  blown  away  with  the  least  breath  of  air.  Silica 
re  conveniently  procured,  however,  by  fnsing  ground  flint  with  four  times  its 
mixture,  in  equal  parts,  of  dry  carbonate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda,  in 
or  silver  crucible.  The  alkaline  carbonates  should  be  first  fused,  and  the  flint 
inkled  into  the  liquid,  as  lone  as  it  dissolves  with  effervescence.  The  mass  is 
tllowcd  to  cool,  dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic  acid ;  the  solution  is  to  be  filtered, 
ated  to  dryness ;  the  dry  crust  is  to  be  pulverized,  digested  for  two  hours  with 
iatic  acid,  to  remove  any  iron  and  alumina  that  may  be  present,  next  washed 
ater,  drained,  dried,  and  ignited. 

ire  silicate  of  potassa  and  soda  is  the  compound  called  soluble  glass,  which 
solution  to  the  surface  of  wood,  calico,  paper,  &c,  renders  them  unsusceptible 
re  on  the  contact  of  an  ignited  body. 

i  thus  prepared,  is  a  white  powder,  rough  to  the  touch,  gritty  between  the 
lutely  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  most  liquids.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
innot  he  fused  by  the  most  intense  heat  of  our  furnaces,  but  at  the  flame  oj 
drogen  blowpipe  it  melts  into  a  limpid  colorless  glass.  By  peculiar  chemi- 
«,  an  aqueous  solution  of  it  may  be  made  artificially,  similar  to  what  nature 
i  with  in  many  thermal  springs,  as  in  those  of  Reikum  and  of  Geyser  in  Ice- 
f  most  mineral  waters,  in  minute  quantity.  There  is  no  acid  except  the  flu- 
can  directly  dissolve  dry  or  calcined  silica.  Silica  is  composed  of  4804  silicon, 
ixygen. 
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SILICATES  are  compounds  of  silicic  acid  (  \  Ihi  buses  ft 

olaaaa,  surift,  &c.     They  constitute  the  greater  number  by  far 

h  i nc msl  the  terrestrial  globe     Thus  cyanilcis  a  substfrcate  ol 

and  leueite,  are  silicates  of  alumina  and  polassa;  alhite  and  analrirw, 

■mini  and  soda;  stilbile,  prehtiite,  mesoKle,  labradoriie,  tourmaline,  I 

filamiw  and  lime;  chrysolite,  steatite,  serpentine,  and  mcersc 

of  maEnesiri ;  augite  and  hornblende,  are  silicates  of  lime  and  inagncsj 

SILICON,  colled  also  silicium,  may  be  obtained  by  bornir 
fluoric  pas.  The  product  of  the  combustion  is  a  brown  cinder,  v#btc! 
into  waler*  disengages  hydrogen  with  violence,  and  lets  fall  a  dark  li 
upon  which  water  exercises  no  action.  This  matter  is  silicon  mixed  1 
tult  solution,  which  is  composed  of  fluorine,  potassium,  and  silicon.  1 
ever,  be  removed  by  a  great  deal  of  washing.  The  further  detail*  of  t 
will  be  given  in  my  forthcoming  system  of  chemistry. 

SILK  MANUFACTURE.  (JVrtrifaw  dt  tote,  Fr.;  Stidenfabri 
may  be  divided  into  two  branches;  1.  the  production  of  raw  silk;  \ 
preparation  in  the  mill,  for  the  purposes  of  the  weaver  and  other  lex 
tin  ends,  as  spun  by  Ihe  silkworm,  and  wound  up  in  its  cocoon,  Are  i\ 
quence  of  the  twin  orifice  in  the  nose  of  the  insect  through  which 
These  two  threads  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  glued  i 
together  by  a  kind  of  glossy  varnish,  which  also  envelopes  them,  I 
25  per  cent,  of  their  weichL  Each  ultimate  filament  measures  abot 
in  average  fine  silk,  and  the  pair  measures  of  course  fully  T  *W  of  an 
*ilk.  01  imported  from  Italy,  France,  China,  &C,  several  of  these  l 
slightly  twisted  and  agglutinated  to  form  one  thread,  called  a  single. 

The  specific  gravity  of  slJk  is  J  -300,  water  being    I-OOO.     It  is  by 
clous  or  the  strongest  of  all   textile   fibres,  a  thirnd  cif  it  of  a  cert* 
nenrly  thief  times  striker  than  a  thread  of  flaxt  sod  twice  stronger 
s  of  silk  are  perfectly  while,  but  the  general  color  in  the  nali1 
yellow. 

The  production  of  silk  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  the  sixth  \ 
tt  who  brought  some  eges  of  the  silkworm  from  China  or  India 
were  encouraged  lo  breed  the  insect*  and  cultivate  its  cocoons,  by 
nitin.  Several  silk  manufactures  were  in  consequence  established  i 
and  Corinth,  not  only  for  renrine  the  worm  upon  mulberry-leaves,  bu 
COCoona,  for  twisting  their  filaments  into  stronger  threads,  and  weavii 
Th«  Venetians  having  then  and  ton*  afterwards  intimate  con klM tdil 
Gleek  empire,  supplied  the  whole  of  western  Europe  with  silk  goods 
ijeheg  from  the  trade. 

About   1130,  Roger  II. t  king  of  Sicily,  set  up  a  silk  manufactuT 
another  in   Calabria,  conducted   by  artisans  whom  he  had 
prisoner*  of  war  in   his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.     From  these 
industry    soon   spread  throughout  Italy.     It   seems  to  have  been  in 
at  a  very    early  period,  by   the   Moors,  particularly  in   Murcia,  Cord 
The  last  town,  indeed,  possessed  a  flourishing  silk  trade  when  it  was  t 
In  the    (5th  century.     The  French   having  been  supplied  with  wo 
commenced,  in    1521,  the  silk  manufacture;  but  it   was  not   till  16* 
fully  to  produce  the  silk  itself,  when  Traucat,  a  working  ^ 
formed  the  fir-=t  nursery  of  white  mulberry-irees,  and  with  mil  stu 
years  he  was  enabled  lo  propngale  them  over  many  of  Ihe  southern  pr 
Prior  to  this  time,  some  French  noblemen,  on  their  return  from  the  < 
had    introduced  a  few  silkworms   With  the   mulberry  into  Dauphiny 
bad  not  prospered  in  their  hum!*.     The  mulberry  plantnti™. 
by  Henry  IV.;  and   since  then   they  have  been   the  source  of  most 
ment  to  the  French  people.     James  I*  wr*  most  solicitous  to  inlrodu 
KiUcWonni  into  Fnrland,  and  in  a  speech  from  the  throne  he  etlttcftl 
lubjeet*  to  plant  mulberry  trees;  bur  he  totally  failed  in  the  project, 
not  item  to  be  well  adapted  for  this  species  of  husbandry,  on  accour 
faience  of  blighting  east  winds  during  the  months  nf  April  and  Ma1 
require  a  plentiful  Rip  pi?  of  mulberry,  leaves.     The  mnnufm  -:• 
made  v rent    progress  during  lhat   kinsfs  peaceful  and  pomp 
heron ■  i<Jerab!e  in  Loudon,  that  the  silk-throi 

Ware  formed  into  a  public  corporation.     So  early  as  IB61,  tin 
Th-    revocation  of  the  edict  of  Xante*,  in  1665,  contributed  in  a  ren 
the  iflcroBM  of  t)  ^ilk   trad**,  by  the  influx  of  a  lai 

ho  settled  in  SpUntfieldi.    The  great  sflMhrnwine  mill  dm 
I719i  also  served  to  promote   the  extension  of  this  branch  of  man 
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afterwards,  in  the  year  1730,  the  English  silk  goods  bore  a  higher  price  in  Italy  than 
those  made  by  the  Italians,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Keysler. 

Till  the  year  1826,  however,  our  silk  manufactures  in  general  labored  under,  very 
grievous  fiscal  burdens.  Foreign  organzine,  or  twisted  raw  silk,  paid  an  import  duty  of 
14s.  1\(L  per  pound  ;  Raw  Bengal  silk,  4«.  j  and  that  from  other  places,  5*.  7}d.  Mr. 
Huskisson  introduced  a  bill  at  that  time,  reducing  the  duty  on  organzine  to  fc.,  and  the 
duty  on  other  raw  silk  to  3d.  per  pound.  The  total  prohibition  of  the  import  of  French 
manufactured  silks,  which  gave  rise  to  so  much  contraband  trade,  was  also  converted 
into  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  val&km.  During  the  reign  of  the  prohibitory  system, 
when*  our  silk  weavers  had  no  variety  of  patterns  to  imitate,  and  no  adequate  stimulus 
to  excel,  on  account  of  the  monopoly"  which  they  possessed  in  the  home  market,  the 
inferiority  of  their  productions  was  a  subject  of  constant  pride  and  congratulation 
among  the  Lyonnais;  and  accordingly  the  English  could  not  stand  their  competition 
any  where.  At  that  time,  the  disadvantage  on  English  silk  goods,  compared  to  French, 
was  estimated  in  foreign  markets  at  40  per  cent. ;  of  late  years  it  certainly  does  not  ex- 
ceed 20,  notwithstanding  the  many  peculiar  facilities  which  France  enjoys  for  this  her 
favorite  staple. 

The  silkworm,  called  by  entomologists  *Phahzna  bombyx  mart,  is,  like  its  kindred 
species,  subject  to  four  metamorphoses.  The  egg,  fostered  by  the  gen**)  warmth  of 
spring,  sends  forth  a  caterpillar,  which,  in  its  progressive  enlargement,  casts  its  skin 
either  three  or  four  times,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  insect.  Having  acquired  its 
full  size  in  the  course  of  25  or  30  days,  and  ceasing  to  eat  during  the  remainder 
of  iis  life,  it  begins  to  discharge  a  viscid  secretion,  in  the  form  c'  pulpy  twin 
filaments,  from  its  nose,  which  harden  in  the  air.  These  threads  are  instinctively 
coiled  into  an  ovoid  nest  round  itself,  called  a  cocoon,  which  serves  as  a  defence  against 
living  enemies  and  changes  of  temperature.  Here  it  soon  changes  into  the  chrysalis  or 
nymph  state,  in  which  it  lies  swaddled,  as  it  were,  for  about  15  or  20  days.  Then  it 
bursts  its  cerements,  and  comes  forth  furnished  with  appropriate  wings,  antennas,  and 
feet,  for  living  in  its  new  element,  the  atmosphere.  The  male  and  the  female  moths 
couple  together  at  this  time,  and  terminate  their  union  by  a  speedy  death,  their  whole 
existence  being  limited  to  two  months.  The  cocoons  are  completely  formed  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  days ;  the  finest  being  reserved  as  seed  worms.  From  these  cocoons, 
after  an  interval  of  18  or  20  days,  the  moth  makes  its  appearance,  perforating  its  tomb 
by  knocking  with  its  head  against  one  end  of  the  cocoon,  after  softening  it  with  saliva, 
and  thus  rendering  the  filaments  more  easily  torn  asunder  by  its  claws.  Such  moths  or 
aareUas  are  collected  and  placed  upon  a  piece  of  soft  cloth,  where  they  couple  and  lay 
(heir  eggs. 

The  eggs,  or  grains,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  are  enveloped  in  a  liquid  which 
causes  them  to  adhere  to  the  piece  of  cloth  or  paper  on  which  the  female  lays  them. 
From  this  glue  they  are  readily  freed,  by  dipping  them  in  cold  water,  and  wiping  them 
dry.  They  are  best  preserved  in  the  ovum  state  at  a  temperature  of  about  55°  F.  If 
the  heat  of  spring  advances  rapidly  in  April,  it  must  not  be  suffered  to  act  on  the  eggs, 
otherwise  it  might  hatch  the  caterpillars  long  before  the  mulberry  has  sent  forth  its  leaves 
to  nourish  them.  Another  reason  for  keeping  back  their  incubation  is,  that  they  may  be 
batched  together  m  large  broods,  and  not  by  small  numbers  in  succession.  The  eggs 
sue  made  up  into  small  packets,  of  an  ounce,  or  somewhat  more,  which  in  the  south  of 
France  are  generally  attached  to  the  girdles  of  the  women  during  the  day,  and  placed 
under  their  pillows  at  night.  They  are,  of  course,  carefully  examined  from  time  to  time. 
In  large  establishments,  they  are  placed  in  an  appropriate  stove-room,  where  they  are 
exposed  to  a  temperature  gradually  increased  till  it  reaches  the  86th  degree  6Y  Fahren- 
heit's scale,  which  term  it  must  not  exceed.  Aided  by  this  heat,  nature  completes  her 
mysterious  work  of  incubation  in  eight  or  ten  days.  The  teeming  eggs  are  now  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  paper  pierced  with  numerous  holes,  about  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  in 
sltameter.  Through  these  apertures  the  new-hatched  worms  creep  upwards  instinctively, 
to  get  at  the  tender  mulberry  leaves  strewed  over  the  paper. 

The  nursery  where  the  worms  are  reared  is  called  by  the  French  a  magnan&rt ;  it 
ought  to  he  a  well-aired  chamber,  free  from  damp,  excess  of  cold  or  heat,  rats,  and  other 
It  should  be  ventilated  occasionally,  to  purify  the  atmosphere  from  the 
emanations  produced  by  the  excrements  of  the  caterpillars  and  the  decayed 
The  scaffolding  of  the  wicker-work  shelves  should  be  substantial ;  and  they 
aoould  be  from  15  to  18  inches  apart.  A  separate  small  apartment  should  be  allotted 
to  the  sickly  worms.  Immediately  before  each  moulting,  the  appetite  of  the  worms 
begins  to  flag ;  it  ceases  altogether  at  that  period  of  cutaneous  metamorphosis,  but 
revives  speedily  after  the  skin  is  fairly  cast,  because  the  internal  parts  of  the 
animal  are  thereby  allowed  freely  to  develop  themselves.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
age,  the  worms  are  half  an  inch  long ;  and  then  should  be  transferred  from  the  small 
in  which  they  were  first  hatched,  into  the  proper  apartment  where  they  are  to 
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be  brought  to  maturity  a  ad  set  to  spin  their  balls.  On  occasion  of 
ftbocli'i  llvcy  must  be  well  cleansed  from  the  Utter,  kid  upon  bed*  of  fn 
lied  with  an  abundance  of  food  every  six  hours  in  succession.  U 
bed,  a  piece  of  network  being  laid  over  ihe  wicker  plait. ,  sad  covered  i 
worm*  will  creep  up  over  Ihem  ;  when  |h«f  may  be  transferred  in  a  bod 
The  litter,  as  well  as  the  sickly  worm?,  may  thus  be  readily  ream 
a  tingle  health}  one,  AAtr  Ihe  third  age,  ihey  may  be  fed  with  entire  1 
iney  are  now  exceedingly  voracious,  and  must  ajpt  be  subsequently  , 
diet.  The  exposure  of  chloride  of  lime,  spread  Lhin  upon  plnies,  to 
mffgiuMitfrr,  has  Wen  found  useful  in  couuteraclimr  the  tendency  whicli 
pears  of  an  epidemic  disease  anions  the  silkworms,  from  the  fetid  exhalai 
and  dying* 

When  tliey  have  ceased  to  eat,  either  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  agejagreeab! 
of  the  t>otfilty.rt  and  when  they  display  the  spinning  instinct  by  crawling 
IWtfEl  of  hen  Lb,  &c,,  they  are  not  Ion*  of  beginning  to  construct  their  eoe 
inir  the  thread  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  form  the  floss,  filoselle,  or 
work,  which  constitutes  the  Wire  or  silk  for  carding  and  spinning. 

The  cocoons  destined  for  filature,  must  nol  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
the  worms  alive  within  thenv,  for  should  the  chrysalis  have  leisure  lo 
enme  not,  the  h"  laments  at  one  end  would  be  cut  through,  and  thus  lose 
value.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  extinguish  I  he  life  of  the  animal  by 
done  either  by  exposing  the  cocoons  for  a  few  days  to  sunshine,  by  id  licit; 
oven,  or  in  the  steam  of  boiling  whaler,  A  heat  of  202°  F.  is  sufficient  i 
purpose,  and  it  may  be  best  administered  by  plunging  tin  cases  filled  w 
into  water  heattd  Lo  that  pitch, 

80  pounds  French  (SS  Kng,)  of  cocoons,  arc  the  average  produce  fro; 
eggs,  m    100  |Vom  one  ounce  and  a  quarter ;    but  ML  Folate  r  of  Alsace  c 

than  165  po Is.     The  silk  obtained  from  a  cocoon  is  from  750  to  1150 

Vurnisfa  by  which  the  OOfli  are  glued  slightly  together,  is  soluble  in  warm 

The  silk  husbandry,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  completed  in  France  within 
Ihe  end  of  April,  and  thu*.  affords  the  most  rapid  of  agricultural  returns,  i 
the  advance  of  a  little  capital  Ibr  the  purchase  of  Ihe  leaf.  In  buying  i 
in  the  filature,  indeed,  capital  may  be  often  laid  out  lo  great  advanti 
hazardous  period  in  the  process  of  breeding  the  worms,  is  at  the  third  and  I 
for  upon  (Ijc  sixih  day  of  the  third  ape,  and  the  seventh  day  of  the  fourth 
eat  nothing  at  all-  On  the  tiisl  day  of  the  fourth  age,  the  worms  proei 
ounce  of  ec,gs  will*  according  to  Bonafons,  consume  upon  an  average  I wei 
and  a  quarter  of  mulberry  leaves;  on  the  first  of  the  fifth  ace,  they  will 
two  pound* j  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  ihe  same  age,  they  acquire  their 
city,  devouring  no  leaa  than  223  pounds,  From  this  date  their  appetitt 
creases,  till  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  age  they  consume  only  fifty  -six  pout 
Which  they  occupy  ii|>on  the  wicker  tables,  being  al  their  birth  only  n 
becomes  eventually  239  feet.  In  general,  ihe  more  food  they  consume, It 
they  produce* 

A  niullierry-tree  is  valued,  m  Provence,  al  frum  Gd>  to  lOd. ;  it  is  pit 
barter?  n\  four  years  of  aire  ;  it  is  begun  to  he  snipped  in  the  fifth  yeui 
increasing  crop  of  leaves  till  the  twentieth*  It  yields  from  1  cwt.  lo  30  i 
according  to  its  magnitude  and  mode  of  cultivation.  One  ounce  of  all 
worth  ED  (ranee  about  2£  francs  ;  it  requires  for  it*  due  development  itf 
J5  ewls.  of  mulberry  leaves,  which  cost  upon  an  average  3  francs  per  cw 
season.  One  ounce  of  eggs  is  calculated,  as  I  have  said,  lo  produce  I 
pounds  of  cocoon^  of  the  value  of  1  fr*  52  centimes  per  poundt  or  !2fi  fl 
About  8  pounds  of  reeled  raw  silk,  worth  18  franca  a  potind,  are  obla 
100  pounds  of  cocoons* 

There  are  three  denominations  of  raw  silk  \  viz.,  orsanxine,  tturm  (shn 
floss,     I  frgftUXJne  ttnret  for  the  warp  of  ihe  best  >i\k  stalls,  and  »> 
Irani  is  made  usually  fnom  inferior  £jlk,  and  is  verj  slightly  twistodi  in  0] 
spread  more,  and  coves  better  in  [fee  will ;  floss,  or  hourrfj  oonaiili  of  ihe 
silk,  which  and  spun  like  cotton,    Organ*!**  and  (rune  may 

twin  fil* menu  of  the  w ur m ;  the  former  possesses  a  double  twiffL 
tlSments  being  lifst  twisted  in  one  direction*  and  the  compound  thread  i 
Ihe  latter  receives  merely  a  slender  aingta  twist     inch  twin  nlmutnt  | 
in  thickness   an  m  Ihe  surface  of  the  efteoom,  ws 

beifins  Its  work   in  a  state  of  viiror,  lo  the  centre,  where  ii   ! 

because  it  can   receive  no  food  from  the  inurornt  i 
to  tpii  ms,  forth  jis  silky  suhsiincr.      The  winder  is  attcmiv-   |q 

attenuation,  and   introduces   the  commencement  of  some  cocoons 
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too  of  others.  The  quality  of  raw  silk  depends,  therefore,  very  much  upon  the 
care  bestowed  upon  its  filature.  The  softest  and  purest  water  should  be  used 
coon  kettle. 

iniity  of  the  raw  silk  is  determined  by  first  winding  off  400  ells  of  it,  equal  to 
res,  round  a  drum  one  ell  in  circumference,  and  then  weighing  that  length. 
;ht  is  expressed  in  grains,  24  of  which  constitute  one  denier ;  24  deniers  con- 
le  ounce;  and  16  ounces  make  one  pound,  poidt  tU  marc.  This  is  the  Lyons 
raluing  silk.  The  weight  of  a  thread  of  raw  silk  400  ells  long,  is  two  grains  and 
hen  five  twin  filaments  have  been  reeled  and  associated  together, 
ilk  is  so  absorbent  of  moisture,  that  it  may  be  increased  ten  per  cent,  in  weight 
leans.  This  property  has  led  to  falsifications ;  which  are  detected  by  enclosing 
portions  of  the  suspected  silk  in  a  wire-cloth  cage,  and  exposing  it  to  a  stove-heat 
78*  F.  for  24  hours,  with  a  current  of  air.  The  loss  of  weight  which  it  thereby 
is,  demonstrates  the  amount  of  the  fraud.  There  is  an  office  in  Lyons  called 
i'um,  where  this  assay  is  made,  and  by  the  report  of  which  the  silk  is  bought 
The  law  in  France  requires,  that  all  the  silk  tried  by  the  Condition  must  be 
ip  into  fabrics  in  that  country. 

i  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  for  January,  1837,  there  are  two 
uable  papers  upon  silkworms ;  the  first,  upon  those  of  Assam,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
rationed  at  Nowgong;  the  second  by  Dr.  Heifer,  upon  those  which  are  indi- 
to  India.  Besides  the  Bombyx  mori,  the  Doctor  enumerates  the  following 
•ecies,  formerly  unknown  :  —  1.  The  w3J  silkworm  of  the  central  provinces,  a 
I  larger  than  the  Bombyx  mori.  2.  The  Joree  silkworm  of  Assam,  Bombyx 
,  which  spins  a  cocoon  of  a  fine  filament,  with  much  lustre.  It  lives  upon  the 
c  (Ficus  religiota),  which  abounds  in  India,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  turned 
nt  in  breeding  this  valuable  moth.  3.  Saturnia  rilhetica,  which  inhatsui  the 
wuntains  in  Silhet  and  Dacca,  where  its  large  cocoons  are  spun  into  silk. 
1  larger  Saturnia,  one  of  the  greatest  moths  in  existence,  measuring  ten  inches 
one  end  of  the  wing  to  the  other ;  observed  by  Mr.  Grant,  in  Chirra  punjet. 
nia  paphia,  or  the  Tusseh  silkworm,  is  the  most  common  of  the  native  species, 
ishes  the  cloth  usually  worn  by  Europeans  in  India.  It  has  not  hitherto  been 
eUed,  but  millions  of  its  cocoons  are  annually  collected  in  the  jungles,  and 
to  the  silk  factories  near  Calcutta  and  Bhagelpur.  It  feeds  most  commonly 
lir-tree  (Zizyphus  jujuba),  but  it  prefers  the  Ttrminalia  atata,  or  Assam  tree, 
Bombax  kept aphy Hum.  It  is  called  Koutkuri  mooga,  in  Assam.  6.  Another 
,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Comer  colly.  7.  Saturnia  assamentis,  with  a  cocoon 
low-brown  color,  different  from  all  others,  called  mooga,  in  Assam;  which, 
it  can  be  reared  in  houses,  thrives  best  in  the  open  air  upon  trees,  of  which 
ferent  kinds  afford  it  food.  The  Mazankoory  mooga,  which  feeds  on  the  Ada- 
«,  produces  a  fine  silk,  which  is  nearly  white,  and  fetches  50  per  cent,  more 
fawn  colored.  The  trees  of  the  first  year's  growth  produce  by  far  the  most 
cocoons.  The  mooga  which  inhabits  the  soom-tree,  is  found  principally  in  the 
f  the  plains,  and  in  the  villages.  The  tree  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  yields 
>ps  of  leaves  in  the  year.  The  silk  is  of  a  light  fawn  color,  and  ranks  next 
to  the  Mazankoory.  There  are  generally  five  breeds  of  mooga  worms  in  the 
in  January  and  February ;  2.  in  May  and  June ;  3.  in  June  and  July ;  4.  in 
ind  September ;  5.  in  October  and  November  ;  the  first  and  last  being  the  most 

Lssamese  select  for  breeding,  such  cocoons  only  as  have  been  begun  to  be 
l  the  largest  number  on  the  same  day,  usually  the  second  or  third  after  the 
rement;  those  which  contain  males  being  distinguishable  by  a  more  pointed 
aey  are  put  in  a  closed  basket  suspended  from  the  roof;  the  moths,  as  they 
tb,  having  room  to  move  about,  after  a  day,  the  females  (known  only  by  their 
Jy)  are  taken  out,  and  tied  to  small  wisps  of  thatching-straw,  selected  always 
r  the  hearth,  its  darkened  color  being  thought  more  acceptable  to  the  insect. 
"  a  batch,  there  should  be  but  few  males,  the  wisps  with  the  females  tied  to 
i  exposed  outside  at  night ;  and  the  males  thrown  away  in  the  neighborhood 
r  way  to  them.  These  wisps  are  hung  upon  a  string  tied  across  the  roof,  to 
m  from  vermin.  The  eggs  laid  after  the  first  three  days  are  said  to  produce 
trms.  The  wisps  are  taken  out  morning  and  evening,  and  exposed  to  the  sun- 
id  in  ten  days  after  being  laid,  a  few  of  them  are  hatched.  The  wisps  being 
ig  up  to  the  tree,  the  young  worms  find  their  way  to  the  leaves.  The  ants, 
te  is  fatal  to  the  worm  in  its  early  stages,  are  destroyed  by  rubbing  the  trunk 
ee  with  molasses,  and  tying  dead  fish  and  toads  to  it,  to  attract  these  rapacious 
i  large  numbers,  when  they  are  destroyed  with  fire ;  a  process  which  needs  to  be 
several  times.  The  ground  under  the  trees  is  also  well  cleared,  to  render  it  easy 
p  and  replace  the  worms  which  fall  down.    They  are  prevented  from  coming  to 
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the  ground  by  tying  fresh  plantain-leaves  round  the  trunk,  orer  whose  slippery  sorites 
they  cannot  crawl;  and  they  are  transferred  from  exhausted  trees  to  fresh  ones,  on  henv 
boo  platters  tied  to  long  poles.  The  worms  require  to  be  constantly  watched  and  pro- 
tected from  the  depredations  of  both  day  and  night  birds,  as  well  as  rats  and  other  versus. 
During  their  moultings,  they  remain  on  the  branches ;  but  when  about  beginning  to  spit, 
they  come  down  the  trunk,  and  being  stopped  by  the  plantain-leaves,  are  there  collected 
in  baskets,  which  are  afterwards  put  under  bunches  of  dry  leaves,  suspended  from  the 
roof,  into  which  the  worms  crawl,  and  form  their  cocoons — several  being  clustered  to 
gether :  this  accident,  due  to  the  practice  of  crowding  the  worms  together,  which  is  mod 
injudicious,  rendering  it  impossible  to  wind  off  their  sQk  in  continuous  threads,  as  in  tie 
filatures  of  Italy,  France,  and  even  Bengal.  The  silk  is,  therefore,  span  like  flax,  iastesi 
of  being  unwound  in  single  filaments.  After  four  days  the  proper  cocoons  are  selected 
for  the  next  breed,  and  the  rest  are  uncoiled.  The  total  duration  of  a  breed  varies  fan 
60  to  70  days ;  divided  into  the  following  periods ;  — 

Four  moultings,  with  one  day's  illness  attending  each  ...       20 

From  fourth  moulting  to  beginning  of  cocoon  -  10 

In  the  cocoon  20,  as  a  moth  6,  hatching  of  eggs  10  ...       36 


On  being  tapped  with  the  finger,  the  body  renders  a  hollow  sound;  the  quality  of  which 
shows  whether  they  have  come  down  for  want  of  leaves  on  the  tree,  or  from  their  havisg 
eeased  feeding. 

As  the  chrysalis  is  not  soon  killed  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  cocoons  are  put  m 
stages,  covered  up  with  leaves,  and  exposed  to  the  hot  air  from  grass  burned  under  then; 
they  are  next  boiled  for  about  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  the  potash,  made  from  incinertled 
rice-stalks;  then  taken  out,  and  laid  on  cloth  folded  over  them  to  keep  them  wens. 
The  floss  being  removed  by  hand,  they  are  then  thrown  into  a  basin  of  hot  water  to  he 
unwound ;  which  is  done  in  a  very  rude  and  wasteful  way.  " 

The  plantations  for  the  mooga  silkworm  in  Lower  Assam,  amount  to  5000  acres,  beskJei 
what  the  forests  contain ;  and  yield  1500  maunds  of  84  lbs.  each  per  annum.  Upper 
Assam  is  more  productive. 

The  cocoon  of  the  Kouikurt  mooga  is  of  the  size  of  a  fowl's  egg.  It  is  a  wild  species, 
and  affords  filaments  much  valued  for  fishing-lines.    See  Silkworm  Gut. 

8.  The  jfarrindy,  or  Eria  worm,  and  moth,  is  reared  over  a  great  part  of  His* 
dostan,  but  entirely  within  doors.  It  is  fed  principally  on  the  Hero,  or  Pstas 
chruti  leaves,  and  gives  sometimes  12  broods  of  spun  silk  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It 
affords  a  fibre  which  looks  rough  at  first ;  but  when  woven,  becomes  soft  and  sflky, 
after  repeated  washings.  The  poorest  people  are  clothed  with  stuff  made  of  it,  which  is 
so  durable  as  to  descend  from  mother  to  daughter.  The  cocoons  are  put  in  a  dosed 
basket,  and  hung  up  in  the  house,  out  of  reach  of  rats  and  insects.  When  the  moths 
come  forth,  they  are  allowed  to  move  about  in  the  basket  for  twenty-four  hours;  after 
which  the  females  are  tied  to  long  reeds  or  canes,  twenty  or  twenty-five  to  each,  ss4 
these  are  hung  up  in  the  house.    The  eggs  that  are  laid  the  first  three  days,  amoustisg 

.  to  about  200,  alone  are  kept ;  they  are  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  and  suspended  to  the  roof 
till  a  few  begin  to  hatch.  These  eggs  are  white,  and  of  the  size  of  turnip-seed.  When 
a  few  of  the  worms  are  hatched,  the  cloths  are  put  on  small  bamboo  platters  huag  up  is 
the  house,  in  which  they  are  fed  with  tender  leaves.  After  the  second  moahiafp 
they  are  removed  to  bunches  of  leaves  suspended  above  the  ground,  beneath  which  a 
mat  is  laid  to  receive  them  when  they  fall.  When  they  cease  to  feed,  they  are  throws 
into  baskets  full  of  dry  leaves,  among  which  they  form  their  cocoons,  two  or  three  j 
being  often  found  joined  together.  Upon  this  injudicious  practice  I  have  already 
animadverted. 

9.  The  Saturtria  trifeneitrata  has  a  yellow  cocoon  of  a  remarkably  silky  lustre.  It  Bra 
on  the  soom-tree  in  Assam,  but  seems  not  to  be  much  used. 

The  mechanism  of  the  silk  filature,  as  lately  improved  in  France,  is  very  ingenious. 
Figi.  1241  and  1242  exhibit  it  in  plan  and  longitudinal  view,  a  is  an  oblong  tuyoer 
basin  containing  water  heated  by  a  stove  or  by  steam.  It  is  usually  divided  07  transverse 
partitions  into  several  compartments,  containing  20  cocoons,  of  which  there  are  5  is 
one  group,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  0,  0,  are  wires  with  hooks  or  eyelets  at  their  ends, 
through  which  the  filaments  run,  apart,  and  are  kept  from  ravelling,  c,  r,  the  points 
where  the  filaments  cross  and  rub  each  other,  on  purpose  to  clean  their  surfaces.  i»  is 
a  spiral  groove,  workiig  upon  a  pin  point,  to  give  the  traverse  motion  alternately  to 
right  and  left,  whereby  the  thread  is  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  reel  e.  /»/» *i* 
the  pulleys,  which  by  means  of  cords  transmit  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  cyfiader  4, 
to  the  reel  c.    g,  is  a  friction  lever  or  tumbler,  for  lightening  or  slackening  the  endless 
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cord,  in  the  act  of  starting  or  stopping  the  winding  operation.      Every  apartment  of  a 
large  filature  contains  usually  a  series  of  such  reels  as  the  above,  all  driven  by  one  prime 
mover;   each  of  which,  however,  may  by  means  of  the  tumbling  lever  be  stopped  at 
1241 


pleasure.  The  reeler  is  careful  to  remove  any  slight  adhesions,  by  the  application  of  a 
brush  in  the  progress  of  her  work. 

The  expense  of  reeling  the  excellent  Cevennes  silk  is  only  3  francs  and  50  centimes 
per  Alais  pound ;  from  4  to  5  cocoons  going  to  one  thread.  That  pound  is  92  hun- 
dredths of  our  avoirdupois  pound.  In  Italy,  the  cost  of  reeling  silk  is  much  higher, 
being  7  Italian  livres  per  pound,  when  3  to  4  cocoons  go  to  the  formation  of  one 
thread;  and  6  livres  when  there  are  from  4  to  5  cocoons.  The  first  of  these  raw  silks 
will  have  a  titrt  of  20  to  24  deniers ;  the  last,  of  24  to  28.  If  5  to  6  cocoons  go  to 
one  thread,  the  litre  will  be  from  26  to  32  deniers,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  co- 
coons.' The  Italian  livre  is  worth  l\d.  English.  The  woman' employed  at  the  kettle 
receives  one  livre  and  five  sous  per  day ;  and  the  girl  who  turns  the  reel,  gets  thirteen 
sous  a  day  ;  both  receiving  board  and  lodging  in  addition.  In  June,  July,  and  August, 
tbey  work  16  hoars  a  day,  and  then  they  wind  a  rvbo  or  ten  pounds  weight  of  cocoons, 
which  yield  from  l-5th  to  l-6th  of  silk,  when  the  quality  is  good.  The  whole  expenses 
amount  to  from  6  to  7  livres  upon  every  ten  pounds  of  cocoons ;  which  is  about  2*.  Sd 
per  English  pound  of  raw  silk. 

The  raw  silk,  as  imported  into  this  country  in  hanks  from  the  filatures,  requires  to  be 
regularly  wound  upon  bobbins,  doubled,  twisted,  and  reeled  in  our  silk-mills.  These  pro- 
cesses are  called  throwing  silk,  and  their  proprietors  are  called  silk  throwsten ;  terms  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  appearance  of  swinging  or  tossing  which  the  silk  threads  exhibit 
daring  their  rapid  movements  among  the  machinery  of  the  mills. 

A  representation  of  a  French  mill  for  throwing  silk,  is  given  in  the  Dictiormair* 
Ttdutologique,  under  the  article  Moulinage  de  Soit.  But  it  is  a  most  awkward,  operose, 
and  defective  piece  of  machinery,  quite  unworthy  of  being  presented  to  my  readers. 
It  was  in  Manchester  that  th  rowing-mil  Is  received  the  grand  improvement  upon  the 
eocient  Italian  plan,  which  had  been  originally  introduced  into  this  country  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lombe,  and  erected  at  Derby.  That  improvement  is  chiefly  due  to  the  eminent  factory 
engineers,  Messrs.  Fairbairn  and  Lillie,  who  transferred  to  silk  the  elegant  mechanism  of 
the  throstle,  so  well  known  in  the  cotton  trade.  Still,  throughout  the  silk  districts  of 
France,  the  throwing  mills  are  generally  small,  not  many  of  them  turning  off  more  than 
1000  pounds  of  organzine  per  annum,  and  not  involving  5000/.  of  capital.  The  average 
price  of  throwing  organzine  in  that  country,  where  the  throwster  is  not  answerable  for 
lass,  is  7  francs ;  of  throwing  trame,  from  4  IV.  to  5  fr.  (per  kilogramme  ?)  Where  the 
throwster  is  accountable  for  loss,  the  price  is  from  10  fr.  to  11  fr.  for  organzine,  and  from 
6  to  7  for  trame.  In  Italy,  throwing  adds  3«.  94.  to  the  price  of  raw  silk,  upon  an  average. 
I  should  imagine,  from  the  perfection  and  speed  of  the  silk-throwing  machinery  in  this 
country,  as  about  to  be  described,  that  the  cost  of  converting  a  pound  of  raw  silk  either  into 
organzine  or  trame  must  be  considerably  under  any  of  the  above  sums. 

8ILK-THKOWING  MILL. 

The  first  process  to  which  the  silk  is  subjected,  is  winding  the  skeins,  as  imported,  off 
■pou  bobbins.  The  mechanism  which  effects  this  winding  off  and  on,  is  technically 
tilled  the  engine,  or  swift.    The  bobbins  to  which  the  silk  is  transferred,  are  wooden 
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cylinders,  of  such  thickness  as  may  not  injure  the  silk  by  sadden   rV 
may  also  receive   a  sreat  length  of  thread    without    having  their  4ia< 
increased,  or  their  surface  velocity  changed,      /'if.  1248,  il  an  end    *■*]*« 
throwing  machine,  or  *wffifl*t  in  which  ihe  two  large  hexagonal  reel*,  called  I 
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seen  In  section*  n  well  as  the  table  between  them,  to  which  I  he  bobbin*  nnd 
mechanism  are  attached.  The  skeins  are  put  upon  these  reel*,  from  which  I 
gradually  nn wound  by  the  traction  of  the  revoking  bobbins.  One  principal 
attention,  is  to  distribute  the  thread  over  the  leng  linlihin-ctlinder  i 

or  oblique  direction,  so  that  the  end  of  the  slender  semi-trans[ parent  threat 
reudily  found  when  it  break 5.  As  the  bobbins  revolve  will)  uniform  velar- it* ,  tl 
toon  wind  on  too  fast,  were  their  diameters  so  small  at  first  as  lo  becon 
thicker  when  thejr  are  filled.  They  are  therefore  made  large,  are  not  covered 
ate  frequently  changed.  The  motion  is  communicated  io  that  end  of  the  engine 
the  figure. 

The  wooden  tabic  ji,  shown  here  in  cross  section,  is  sometimes  of  great  h 
tending  20  feet,  or  more,  according  lo  the  size  of  the  apartment,  Upon  this  l 
are  laid  out.  It  is  supported  by  the  two  strong  slanting  lf*2S  n,  n,  l"  which  the 
of  the  liirhl  reel  c  are  made  fast.  These  reels  are  called  *>W/V.i,  appartatl]  by 
etymological  casuisiry  as  huntl  &  turn  lurettdo  j  fur  they  turn  with  reluctant 
gular  slowness;  yet  they  do  their  work  much  quicker  than  miy  of  tin-  old  n 
and  in  this  respect  may  deserve  their  name.  At  every  eighth  or  truth  leg 
projecting  horizontal  piece  D,  which  carries  at  its  end  another  horizontal  bar  «* 
knee  rail,  at  right  angle*  to  Ihe  former*  This  protects  the  slender  reels  or  swifti 
knees  of  the  operatives. 

These  swifts  hnve  a  strong  wooden  shaft  bt  with  an  iron  n\is  passing  lonei 
through  it,  round  which  they  revolve,  in  brass  bearings  fixed  n*ar  to  the  midi 
Iesrs  e.  upon  the  mMdl*  of  the  shaft  h}  a  loose  ring  is  hunc,  shown  under  e,  in 
lo  which  a  ft? hi  weichl  rf,  is  suspended,  for  imparting  friction  to  the  reel,  and 
ventinsr  il  from  turning  round,  unless  il  he  flrnw*  with  a  gentle  force,  such  as  ihi 
Of  the  thceftd  ir>  UlC  net  of  winding  opoo  Ihe  bobbin. 

Fig*  124  I  is  a  fmnl  riew  of  the  engine*  a,  v,  are  the  legs,  placed  al  their  aj 
distances  (scalp  l|  inch  lo  the  foot]  s  c,  c,  are  lh*»  swifts*     By  eomparii 

t&*  structure  of  the  swift*  will  \*c  fully  understood.    From  the 
six  slender  wooden    (or  iron)  Bpoke*  i,  c,  proceed,  at  equal  anelcs  to  eu 
are  hotrod  tocether  by  a  cord/,  near  their  free  ends,  0 poo  the  trai^ 
which  cord,  the  silk  thread   is  wound ^  in  a  hexagonal  form;    due  tension  bei 
to  the  circumferential  cords,  by  sliding  them  out  from  the  centre.     Slender  w* 
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between  each  paii  or  spokes,  to  stay  them,  and  to  keep  the  cord  tight    ■  is  one 
two  horizontal  shafts,  placed  upon  each  side  of  the  engine,  to  which  are  affixed 


r  of  light  iron  pulleys  gf  g  (shown  on  a  double  scale  in  fig.  1245.  (These  serre, 
w9  to  drive  the  bobbins  which  rest  upon  their  peripheries. 
i  table  a,  jig.  124.%  are  screwed  the  light  cast-iron  slot-bearings  i,  i,  wherein 
iontal  spindles  or  skewers  rest,  upon  which  the  bobbins  revolve.  The  spindles 
g.  1249.)  carry  upon  one  end  a  little  wooden  pulley  A,  whereby  they  press  and 
upon  the  larger  driving  pulleys  g,  of  the  shaft  e.  These  pulleys  are  called 
our  workmen.  The  other  ends  of  the  spindles,  or  skewers,  are  cut  into  screws, 
hing  the  swivel  nuts  t  {fig.  124%)  by  which  the  bobbins  k,  k,  are  made  fast  to 

their  respective  spindles. 
q  k  Besides  the  slots,  above  de- 
scribed, in  which  the  spin- 
dles rest  when  their  friction 
pulleys  a,  are  in  contact 
with  the  moving  stars  g9 
there  is  another  set  of  slots 
in  the  bearings,  into  which 
the  ends  of  the  spindles  may 
be  occasionally  laid,  so  as 
to  be  above  the  line  of  con- 
m  nibbing  periphery  or  the  star  gf  in  case  the  thread  of  any  bobbin  breaks.  When- 
prl  has  mended  the  thread,  she  replaces  the  bobbin-spindle  in  its  deeper  slot-bear- 

n       ings,  thereby  bringing 
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it  %  are    made 


which 


its  pulley  once  more  into 
contact  with  the  star, 
and  causing  it  to  revolve, 
o  is  a  long  ruler  or 
bar  of  wood,  which  is 
supported  upon  every 
eighth  or  twelfth  leg  b, 
b.  (The  figure  being,  for 
convenience  of  the  page, 
contracted  in  length, 
shows  it  at  every  sixth 
leg.)  To  the  edge 
of  that  bar  the  smooth 
threads  glide  from  the  swiAs,  in 
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their  way  lo  the  bobbins.  H  is  the  guid*'  bnr,  which  1ms  a  flow  traverst 
tinii,  siidine  ja  slots  at  the  top  of  the  left  a,  where  ihey  rapport  the  bai 
guide  bur  H,  ihe  guide  pieces  tt  I,  are  made  fust,  These  constat  ot 
risAl  ptnltl  "I  iron,  placed  endwise  together,  ihejr  ConliguoiM  edfei  bttttj 
lei,  and  enable  of  approximation  to  any  dearer  by  ■  scn.nv,  so  as  to  incn 
•ii  pleasure  the  ordinary  width  of  the  vertical  slit  that  separates  thcrn.  1 
the  silk  thread  must  pass,  and,  if  rough  or  knotty,  will  be  either  cleaned 
the  latter  ease*  it  is  neatly  mended  by  the  attendant  eirh 

The  motions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  engine  are  given  as  follows*  I 
the  machine,  represented  in  Jig.  124H  there  are  attached  to  the  shafts  i 
bevel  wheels  1  and  2,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  the  bevel  wheels  3  and 
These  latter  wheels  are  fixt*d  upon  the  shaft  mfJlg,  1248.  m  knotted  by 
shnft  which  n  itT  and  at  the  same  height,  Ihruugh  the  leng 

apartment,  so  n s  to  drive  the  whole  ranee  of  the  machines.  5  is  a  loose 
upon  ihe  shaft  i»i,  working  in  gear  wilh  a  wheel  upon  the  steam  shafts 
he  connected  by  the  clutch  a,  through  the  hand   lever  or  gearing   n«l  < 

when  the  engine  is  to  be  set  at  work,     6yis  a  spur  wheel  upon 
which  the  stud  wheel  7  if  driven,  in  order  to  give  the  Uaveise  motion  t 
if.     This    «hed    j-    lepresenled,   with    tts   appendages,   in    double    sJitc 
1 248  with  its  boss  up  mi  a  stud  pt  secured  to  the  bracket  g.     In  an 
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of  the  same  boss,  another  stud  r 
which  the  little  wheel  j,  is  filed. 
is  in  near  with  a  pinion  cut  i 
the  fixed  stud  p  ;  and  upon  it 
litlle  crank  I*,  whose  collar  isc< 
rotls  tt  (Jffa,  1449  and  1244),  lo 
which  unites  the  two  arms  n\  \h\ 
the  guide  bar  h,  on  both  sides  1 
By  the  revolution  of  wheel  7, 1 
cause  the  pinion  of  the  filed 
round.  If  that  wheel  benr  to 
proportion  of  *l  to  1,  then  the  wheel  $  will  make,  at  each  revolution  of  I! 
fourth  of  a  revolution  j  whereby  the  crunk  t  will  also  rotate  through  one  t 
so  as  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  stud,  and  to  dfEW  the  gui< 
less  to  one  side  of  its  mean  position.  A\  the  next  revolution  of  wheel  7, 
through  another  qua  (Irani,  and  come  still  nearer  lo  the  central  f« 
the  griiile  bars  still  less  aside,  and  therefore  causing  the  bobbins  lo  wind  I 
in  their  middle  than  towards  their  ends.  The  contrary  eJTect  would  e 
guide  bars  moved  by  a  single  or  simple  crank.  After  four  revolutions* 
(tie  crnnk  /  will  stand  once  more  as  shown  in  Ji g.  1-248  having  movH  ilie 
the  whole  extent  of  its  traverse.  The  bobbins  when  filled,  have  tfor  up 
seated  in*/*g  1250  ;lhe  thread  having  been  laid  on  them  all  the  time  in  di 
as  never  to  coincide  with  each  other. 

thmbtiug  is  the  next  operation  of  the  silk  throwster.  In  this  pmeess3 
two  or  three  of  the  bobbins,  filled  as  above,  are  Wound  together  in  con  lac 
bobbin,  An  ingenious  device  is  here  employed  lr>  stnp  the  wimling-on  tl; 
one  of  these  parallel  threads  happens  to  break.  Instead  of  the  nrU 
here  mounted  for  receiving  the  bobbins  from  the  former  machine,  two 
placed  in  one  tine  over  each  other,  according  as  the  threads  are  to  he  dou 
Though  this  machine  ts  in  many  respects  like  the  engine,  it  has  soma  r 
whereby  the  bobbins  are  set  at  resl,  as  above  mentioned,  when  one  of  the  d 
gels  broken. 

Fig.  1251  is  an  end  view,  from  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  macl 
preceding,  a  double  one,  with  two  working  ladei. 

Ffc.ISASti  n  front  view  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  machine. 
Fig.  1 1 .53  shows  part  of  a  cross  section,  to  explain  minutely  Ibe  mode  of  - 
tingle  bobbin. 

Fig.  I2&4is  the  plan  of  the  parts  shown  in  Jig.  !25:j ;  these  two  fljgurej  1 
double  the  scale  ofjijr».  125  land  12.V2. 

a>  a>  fig*.  li?Sl  A  1 252. are  the  end  fhimes,  conneeled  at  their  tops  by  a  wc 
or  Ltr-bt*iitrir  a,  which  extends  through  the  whole  length  of  the  machine  \  tt 
also  inyigf.  1553  and  1 2r.  1. 

a,  n,  are  the  creels  upon  each  side  of  the  machine,  or  bobbin  bearer 
wooden  beams  or  board s^  made  fast  to  the  arms  or  brackets  c,  about  th< 
frames  a. 

D|  d,  are  twi>  horizontal  iron  shafts,  which  pervade  the  whole  ma  eh  it. 
•eries  of  light  moveable  pulleys,  called  aUr»M  e,  e,  {fip  l?r>:ij  SM.twhieh  si 
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x,  s,  whose  fixed  pulleys  rest  upon  their  peripheries,  and  are  therefore  turned 
ply  by  friction.    These  bobbins  are  screwed  by  swivel  nuts  e,  e,  upon  spindles,  as  in 

the  silk  engine.  Be- 
sides the  small  friction 
pulley  or  boss,  d,  seen 
best  in  fig.  1254,  by 
which  they  rest  upon 
the  star  pulleys  c,  c,  a 
little  ratchet  wheel  /, 
is  attached  to  the  other 
end  of  each  bobbin. 
This  is  also  shown  by 
itself  at/,  in  fig.  1255. 
The  spindles  with 
their  bobbins  revolve 
in  two  slot-bearings 
r,  f,  fig.  1254,  screwed 
to  the  bar-beam  a, 
which  is  supported  by 
two  or  three  interme- 
diate upright  frames, 
such  as  a'.  The  slot 
bearings  r,  have  also 
a  second  slot,  in  which 
the  spindle  with  the 
bobbin  is  laid  at  rest,  out  of  contact  of  the  star  wheel,  while  its  broken  thread  is  being 
Beaded,  c  is  the  &uide  bar  (to  which  the  cleaner  slit  pieces  g,  g,  are  attached),  for 
H  1252 


nttriag  the  thread  traverse  to  the  right  and  the  left,  for  its  proper  distribution  over 
the  surface  of  the  bobbin.  The  guide  bar  of  the  doubling  machine  is  moved  with  a 
slower  traverse  than  in  the  engine ;  otherwise,  in  consequence  of  the  different  obliquities 
of  the  paths,  the  single  threads  would  be  readily  broken,  h,  h,  is  a  pair  of  smooth  rods  of 
iron  or  brass,  placed  parallel  to  each  of  the  two  sides  of  the  machine,  and  made  fast  to  the 
standards  H,  h,  which  are  screwed  to  brackets  projecting  from  the  frames  a,  a'.  Over  these 
reds  the  silk  threads  glide,  in  their  passage  to  the  guide  wires  g,  g,  and  the  bobbins  e,  k. 
i,  i,  is  the  lever  board  upon  each  side  of  the  machine,  upon  which  the  slight  brass 
bearings  or  fulermns  t,  t,  one  for  each  bobbin  in  the  creel,  are  made  fast.  This  board 
bears  the  baiance-kver  Jc,  2,  with  the  falter*  n,  it,  «,  which  act  as  dexterous  fingers,  and 
stop  the  bobbin  from  winding-on  the  instant  a  thread  may  chance  to  break.  The  levers 
*i  ly  swiag  upon  a  fine  wire  axis,  which  passes  through  their  props  t,  t,  their  arms  being 
shaped  rectangularly,  as  shown  at  k,  IC9fig.  1254.  The  arm  /,  being  heavier  than  the  arm  fc, 
naturally  rests  upon  the  ridge  bar  m,  of  the  lever  board  i.  n,  n,  n,  are  three  wii  es,  resting 
at  one  of  their  ends  noon  the  axis  of  the  fulcrum  t,  t,  and  having  each  of  their  other  hooked 
ends  suspended  by  one  of  the  silk  threads,  as  it  passes  over  the  front  steel  rod  h.  and  under 
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k\  Thejc  faller  wires,  or  stop  lingers,  are  guided  truly  in  their  up-and-down  mctkm 
with  the  thread,  by  a  cleaner- plate  o,  having  a  vertical  slit  in  its  middle.  Hence,  whea- 
cver  any  thread  happens  to  break,  in  its  way  to  a  winding-on  bobbin  e,  the  wire  a, 

.  which  hung  by  its  eyelet  end 

1268        r  i  to  that  thread,  as  it  passed 

through  between  the  steel  nodi 
in  the  line  of  a,  a',  falls  upon 
the  lighter  arm  of  the  balance 
lever  k,  /,  weighs  down  that 
arm  Ac,  consequently  jerks  op 
the  arm  /,  which  pitches  its  tip 
or  end  into  one  of  the  three 
notches  of  the  ratchet  or  catch 
wheel  /  {fig:  1254  k  1255 , 
fixed  to  the  end  of  the  bobbin. 
Thus  its  motion  is  instantane- 
ously arrested,  till  the  sirl  has 
had  leisure  to  mend  the  thread, 
when  she  again  bancs  op  tb« 
faller  wire  a,  and  restore s  tbe 
lever  fc,Z,  to  its  horizontal  posi- 
tion. If,  meanwhile,  she  took  occasion  to  remove  the  winding  bobbin  out  of  the  sank 
slot-bearing,  where  pulley  d  touches  the  star  wheel  c,  into  the  right-band  upper  slot  of 
repose,  she  must  now  shift  it  into  its  slot  of  rotation. 

The  motions  are  given  to  the  doubfia? 
machine  in  a  very  simple  way.  Upoa  the 
end  of  the  framing,  represented  in  fig  1251. 
the  shafts  d,  d,  bear  two  spur  wheels  1  and 
2,  which  work  into  each  other.  To  the 
wheel  1,  is  attached  the  bevel  wheel  3. 
driven  by  another  bevel  wheel  4  (M- 
1252),  fixed  to  a  shaft  that  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  apartment,  and  scire*, 
therefore,  to  drive  a  whole  range  of  ma- 
chines. The  wheel  4  may  be  put  ia  fear 
with  the  shaft,  by  a  clutch  and  gear- 
handle,  as  in  the  silk  engine,  and  thereby  it 
drives  two  shafts,  by  the  one  iransmittiof 
its  movement  to  the  other. 
The  traverse  motion  of  the  sraide  bar  c, 
is  effected  as  follows :  —  Upon  one  of  the  shafts  d,  there  is  a  bevel  wheel  5,  drivint  the 
bevel  wheel  6,  upon  the  top  of  the  upright  shaft  p  (fig.  1252,  to  the  right  of  the 
middle)  ;  whence  tbe  motion  is  transmitted  to  the  horizontal  shaft  q9  below,  by  means  of 
the  bevel  wheels  7  and  8.  Upon  this  shaft  q,  there  is  a  heart-wheel  r,  working  against 
a  roller  which  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  lever  a,  whose  fulcrum  is  at  f,  fig.  1251.  The 
other  end  of  the  lever  a,  is  connected  by  two  rods  (shown  by  dotted  lines  in  /f.1252) 
to  a  brass  piece  which  joins  tbe  arms  u  (fig.  1252),  of  the  guide  bars  o.  To  the  aaas 
cross  piece  a  cord  is  attached,  which  goes  over  a  roller  v,  uad  suspends  a  weight  w,  by 
means  of  which  the  level  a,  is  pressed  into  contact  with  the  heart-wheel  r.  The  rakram 
f,  of  the  lever  a,  is  a  shaft  which  is  turned  somewhat  eccentric,  and  has  a  very  sto* 
rotatory  motion.  Thus  the  guide  bar,  after  each  traverse,  neccessarily  winds  the  silk  is 
variable  lines,  to  the  side  of  the  preceding  threads. 

The  motion  is  given  to  this  shaft  in  the  following  way.  Upon  the  hoi  instil 
shaft  q,  there  is  a  bevel  wheel  g  (figs.  1252  and  1258),  which  drives  the  wheel  10  apcn 
the  shaft  z ;  on  whose  upper  end,  the  worm  y  works  in  the  wheel  11,  made  fast  10  the 
said  eccentric  shaft  / ;  round  which  the  lever  a  swings  or  oscillates,  causing  the  guide  bars 
to  traverse. 

The  spinning  tilk-mill. — The  machine  which  twists  the  silk  threads,  either  ia  their 
single  or  doubled  state,  is  called  the  spinning  mill.  When  the  raw  singles  are  ir* 
twis'ed  in  one  direction,  next  doubled,  and  then  twisted  together  in  the  opposite  dirediot, 
an  exceedingly  wiry,  compact  thread,  is  produced,  called  organzine.  In  the  spinas*  nil 
either  the  singles  or  the  doubled  silk,  while  being  unwound  from  one  set  0/  hobaiss,ssS 
wound  upon  another  set,  is  subjected  to  a  regular  twisting  operation  {  in  which  process 
the  thread  is  conducted  as  usual  through  guides,  and  coiled  diagonally  upon  the  bobbin 
by  a  proper  mechanism. 

Fig.  1256  exhibits  an  end  view  of  the  spinning  mill ;  in  which  four  working  ti** 
are  shown ;  two  tiers  upon  each  side,  one  above  the  other.    Some  spinning  nuTIi  he* 
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three  working  tiers  upon  each  side;  but  as  the  highest  tier  most  be  reached  by  a  ladder 
or  platform,  this  construction  is  considered  by  many  to  be  injudicious. 

.  14Jsr  Fig.  1257,  is  a  front  view,  where,  as 

in  the  former  figure,  the  two  working 
lines  are  shown. 

Fig.  1208,  is  a  cross  section  of  a  part 
of  the  machine,  to  illustrate  the  con- 
struction and  play  of  the  working  parts; 
fig*.  1264,  1266,  are  other  views  of  fig. 
1258. 

Fig.  1259,  shows  a  single  part  of  the 
machine,  by  which  the  bobbins  are  made 
to  revolve. 

Fig*.  1260,  and  1261,  show  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  giving  the  traverse  to 
the  guide  bars,  than  that  represented  in 
fig.  1258. 

Fig*.  1262,  and  1263,  show  the  shape 
of  the  full  bobbins,  produced  by  the 
action  of  these  two  different  traverse 
motions. 

The  upper  part  of  the  machine 
oeing  exactly  the  same  as  the  under 
part,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the 
construction  and  operation  of  one  of 
them. 

a,  a,  are  the  end  upright  frames  or 
standards,  between  which  are  two  or 
three  intermediate  standards,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  machine. 
They  are  all  connected  at  their  sidet 
by  beams  b  and  c,  which  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  machines,  d,  d, 
are  made  fast  to  the  beams  b,  and  their 
These  two  bars  together  are 

mi 


are  the  spindles,  whose  top  bearings  at 
bottoms  turn  in  hard  brass  steps,  fixed  to  the  bar  c. 
3_ 
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galled,  by  the  workmen,  the  spindle  hi>x.     The  standard!  a,  A,  are  bound  w 
*»  N. 

C,  <■„  are  the  wharres  or  whorls,  turned  by  a  band  from  the  hon 
the  lines  of  c,  k,  /g*  t^as  lying  in  the  middle  line  between  the  two  im 
spindles  D,  d,     r,  r,  are  the  bobbins  containing  Ibe  uoiwi&tcd  doubtad  l 

preyed  down    upon    the   taper  end  of  the  spin  /,  art 

forked  wing*  of  wire,  attached  to  washers  of  wood,  which  n 
of  the  laid  bobbins  f,  ami  round  the  sjiindles.       One  of  ihc  wini 
upwards,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  silk,  as  shown  by  dolled  line*  i 
pieces  of  wood  pressed  upon  the  tops  of  the  spindles,  to  prevent  the  fliers 
otf  by  the  centrifugal  force,     g,  are  horizontal  shafts  bearing  a  nmnbei 
wheels  /,/.     h,  are  slot-bearings,  similar  to  those  of  the  dnublinEMmichi 
fixed  to  the  end  and  middle  frames,     In  these  slots,  the  light  square  e»si- 
spindles  g,fig*  1267,  are  laid,  on  whose  end  the  spur  when!  k  is  ca*t ;  And  m 
lies  in  the  front  slot  of  iti  bearinc,  il  is  in  eear  with  the  wheel  /,  □ 
when  it  is  laid  in  the  back  riot,  it  is  out  of  gear,  and  at  rest*   See  > 
Upon  these  Jk'Ule  cast-iron  shafts  or  spindles  g§fig*  1259,  the  b 

thrust,  for  receiving,  by    a 
or  -pun  silk.    These  bl 
diameter,  in  order  that  the  silk  flu 
too  much  bent ;    and  they  are  bul 
at  each  iiiQcessive  charge,  1* -i.by  > 
diameter  too  much,  they  should  sn 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  winding 
liona]  diminution  in  the  twist,  and 
inc  or  tearing  the  silk.  They  are  the 
frequently  changed.  K,  Kt  are  ihe  l' 
the  guides  t,  i,  through  wh  ich  the  si] 
drawn  by  the  revolving  bobbins  t 
or  In  id  on  by  the  fliers  rff  d,  froi 
twisting  bobbins  r.    The  opcrmli 
chine  is  therefore  simple,  and  th 
given  to  the  parts  tn  a  manner  eq< 
Upon  the  shaft  of  the   tin  cyli 
exterior  to  the  frame,  the  usual 
pulleys,  or  riggers,  t,  r. ,  are  mooni 
the  whole  machine.  These rigtrers i 
steam-pulleys  by  the  workmen,  fr< 
connected  by  bonds  writh  ill 
of  the  factory.  In  order  to  allow  11 
the  shafts  »f  the  upper  and  the  a 
bf1  Iriven  from  the  same  pulley  < 
shaft,  the  axis  of  the  under  drntn 
l,  L*,  and  supported  at  its  end,  dil 
floor,  by  an  upright  bearing.     0 
of  the  tin  cylinders  there  is  also 
to  equalize  ihe  motion.     Upon  th« 
these  shafts,  namely,  at  the  end  © 
mill,  represented  in  /fg.  1? 
fixed,  which  drive  the  wheels  3,  b 
inter  mediate  or  carrier  wheel  2;  < 
plate  whepJ,  from  its  being 
like  a  trencher,   J,  is  called  iheeha 
cause  it  is  changed  for  another,  of 
and  different  number  of  leeth,  wh 
«be  velocity  of  wheels  2  and  3  is  to  be  made.    To  altuw  a  Erreater  Of  art 
be  applied  at  1,  the  wheel  2  is  mounted  upon  a  stud  fc,  which  is  moveabli 
centric  with  the  axis  of  the  wheel  3,     This  slol  is  a  branch  from  the  enw 
smaller  the  change-pinion  is,  the  nearer  will  the  stud  k  approach   po  ih 
joining  the  centres  of  wheels  1  and  3  \    and  the  more  slowly  will  the  pi 
Iriven.     To  the  spur  wheel  3,  a   bevel   wheel  -1,  is  fixed,  with    f 
resolves  loose  upon  the  stud.     The  bevel  wheel  5,  upon  the  shaft  /. 
wheel  4  j   and  it  communicates  motion,  by  the  bevel  wheels  6  and  *l 
sontal  shafts  g,  o,  extending  along  the  upper  and  under  tiers  of  In*  RDt 
left-hand  side  of  the  top  pari  of  Jig .  125o\the  two  wheels  6  and  7  m 
to  show  the  hearings  of  the  shaft  at  as  also  the  sloi-bearings  for  carryim 
skewers  of  the  bobbins. 
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be  desired  to  communicate  twist  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  would 
i  by  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  wheels,  it  is  necessary  merely  to  transpose 
rier  wheel  2,  from  its  present  position  on  the  right  hand  of  pinion  J,  to  the 
,  and  to  drive  the  tin  cylinder  by  a  crossed  or  close  strap,  instead  of  a  straight  or 
c. 

inverse  motion  of  the  guide  is  given  here  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  the  engine, 
43)  Near  one  of  the  middle  or  cross-frames  of  the  machine  (see  Jig.  1258) the 
ff  in  gear  with  a  spur  wheel  h,  upon  one  of  the  block-shafis,  drives  also  a  spur 
1,  that  revolves  upon  a  stud,  to  which  wheel  is  fixed  a  bevel  wheel  n,  in  gear 
»  bevel  wheel  o.  To  wheel  o,  the  same  mechanism  is  attached  as  was  described 
gt.  1247  and  1248,  and  which  is  here  marked  with  the  same  letters, 
e  crank-knob  r,  jig.  1259, a  rod  x,  is  attached,  which  moves  or  traverses  the  guide 

bar  belonging  to  that  part  of 
the  machine ;    to    each   ma- 
chine one  such  apparatus  is 
fitted.     In /g*.  1260  and  1261 
another  mode   of  traversing 
the  guide  bar  is  shown,  which 
is     generally    used    f»>r    the 
coarser     qualities     of     silk. 
Near  to  one  of  the   middle 
frames,  one  of  the  wheels  /, 
in  gear  with  the  spur  wheel 
wi,  and  the  bevel   wheel  w, 
both  revolving  on  one  stud, 
gives    motion    also    to    the 
wheel  o,  fixed  upon  a  shaft 
a',   at  whose  other  end  the 
1  wheel  V  is  fixed,  which  drives  a  secondc  elliptical  wheel  c',  in  such  a  way  that 
er  diameter  of  the  one  plays  in  gear  with  the  smaller  diameter  of  the  other ;  the 
ing  so  cut  as  to  take  into  each  other  in  all  positions.    ,The  crank-piece  d'  is  screwed 
upon  the  face  of  the  wheel  c7,  at  such  a  distance  from  its  centre 
as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  desired  length  of  traverse  motion 
to  the  guide  bar  for  laying  the  silk  spirally  upon  the  blocks. 
The  purpose  of  the  elliptical  wheel  is  to  modify  the  simple  crank 
motion,  which  would  wind  on  more  silk  at  the  ends  of  the  bob- 
bins than  in  their  middle,  and  to  effect  an  equality  of  winding- 
the  whole  surface  of  the  blocks.     In  jfyr.1261  the  elliptical  wheels  are  shown  in 
illustrate  their  mode  of  operating  upon  each  other.    Fig.  1262  is  a  block  rilled 

f-  by   the  motion  of 

the  eccentric,  Jig. 
1258;  and  Jig. 
1 263  is  a  block 
filled  by  the  ellip- 
tical mechanism. 
As  the  length  of 
the  motions  of  the 
bar  in  the  latter 
___  construction       re- 

ITesame  during  the  whole  operation,  the  silk,  as  it  is  wound  on  the  blocks,  will 
er  the  edges,  and  thereby  produce  the  flat  ends  of  the  barrel  in  Jig.  1263.  The 
conical  ends  of  the  block  {Jig.  1262)  are  produced  by  the  con- 
tinually  shortened  motions  uT  the  L-uide  bar,  as  the  stud  ap- 
pruaches,  in  its  sun-and^slatiet  rotation,  nearer  to  the  general 

— * ^  -■     centre, 

F/gmJ  264,1205  are  two  different  views  of  the  differential  rne- 
chaoi*ui  described  under^g.  1258. 

The  bent   wiie  j,  Jig.ISoMs  called  the  guider  iron.     It  is 
attached  at  one  end  to  the  pivot  of  the  sun-and-planet  wheel. 

-  -/  work  f,  s,  o,  and  at 
the  other  to  the 
guide  bar  f,  /, 
M.     1257,       The 


1263 


1264 


Q 


I 


I  t 


j 


Ji 


the  guides,  as  already  explained. 
),  the  diamond  pattern  is  produced,  as  shown  in  Jig- 1262 


jig.     1257, 

silk    threads    pa«* 

By  the  motion  communicated  to  the  guile  bar 
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TUI    SILK     4TT0MATIC    miRL. 

In  this  midline,  Ihe  silk  is  unwound  from  live  blocks  of  the  lhrowin*-ii 
Ul,  The  blocks  Win-  *>r  a  Urge  ifa,  WQfttd  \n 
much  friction,  if  made  to  revolve  upon  skewers  ttiniMl  IhllMgl  Lbem,  m 
frequent  breakage  of  the  silk.  They  are,  therefore,  set  with  their  nxes 
board,  and  lb*  silk  is  drawn  from  their  miH:icp,  just  as  the  weft  b  fi- 
shuttle,  On  I  his  account  the  previous  windiftgt-00  must  be  ei  ecu  led  it 
dinner;  and  preferably  as  represented  in  fig*  H&% 

FigAVS&te  a  front  view  *jf  the  reel;    little  more  than  one  half  of  il 
J"i*.12uTis  an  end  view.     Here  the  steam  pulleys  are  omitted,  for  fear  cf 

D  1266 


nrnpni"iTTHlrai 


fiiT 


view  of  the  more  essential  parts,  a,  a,  are  the  two  end  frnminBrs,  connect 
Stretchers,  which  form  the  table  n,  for  receiving  the  bobbins  c,  c,  whicl 
weighted  at  top  with  a  lump  of  lead,  to  prevent  their  tumbling  o  is  the 
of  four  lone  laths  of  wood,  which  are  fixed  upon  iron  frames,  attached  i 
wooden  ska  A.  The  arm  which  sustains  one  of  these  laths  ts  capable  o 
wards,  by  loosening  a  lightening  hook,  so  as  to  permit  the  hanks,  when 
taken  off,  as  in  every  common  reel. 

The  machine  consists  of  two  equal  parts,  coupled  together  at  ft,  to  faeili: 
of  the  silk  from  either  half  of  the  reel ;  the  attendant  first  tiftiftg  ihe  ofl 
the  other.  £  k  the  guide  bar,  which  by  a  traverse  motion  causes  the  s 
on  in  a  cross  direction,  b  and  c  are  the  wire  snide*,  and  d  are  little  U 
the  cloth  covered  euide  bar  k*  The  silk,  in  its  way  from  the  block  to 
nnder  these  levers,  by  which  it  is  cleaned  from  loose  fibres, 

On  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  reel,  the  spur  wheel  1  is  fixed,  wl 
lion  from  wheel  2,  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  steam* pulley  r.  Upon 
there  is  a  bevel  wheel  3,  which  impels  the  wheel  4  upon  the  shaft  c  ; 
plate  is  attached,  to  which  the  crank  /  is  screwed,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
length  of  traverse  motion  to  the  Gjuide  bar  it,  connected  to  that  crank  or  « 
Ihe  jotnled  md  *.  Upon  the  shaft  of  the  steam-pulleys  r,  there  is  a  i 
screw,  lo  the  left  of/^flvi  >67. which  works  in  a  wheel  5,  attached  to  tl 
shaft  h  (fig.  1266).  At  the  end  of  A,  there  is  another  worm,  which  wori< 
at  whose  circumference  there  is  a  stttd  i,  which  strikes  once  at  every  re 
an  arm  attached  to  a  hell,  &ten  to  the  left  of  c  j  thus  announcing  to  tin 
a  measured  length  of  silk  has  been  wound  upon  her  reel,  <  is  a  rod  or  J 
the  fork  4,  with  the  strap,  may  be  moved  upon  the  fast  or  loose  pulley,  a 
ftjrest  the  motion  at  pi  ensure. 

Throwsters  submit  their  silk  to  scouring  and  iteaming  processe*. 
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,  as  imported.,  in  lukewarm  soap-water  in  a  tub ;  but  the  bobbins  of  the  twisted 
sflk  from  the  spinning  mill  are  enclosed  within  a  wooden  chest,  and  exposed  to 
the  opening  action  of  steam  for  about  ten  minutes. 
They  are  then  immersed  in  a  cistern  of  warm  water, 
from  which  they  are  transferred  to  the  doubling  frame* 
The  wages  of  the  workpeople  in  the  silk-throw- 
ing  mills  of  Italy  are  about  one  half  of  their  wages 
in  Manchester;  but  this  difference  is  much  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  protecting  duty  of  2*. 
lOd.  a  pound  upon  thrown  silk,  and  the  superior 
machinery  of  our  mills.  In  1832,  there  was  a 
power  equal  to  342  horses  engaged  in  the  silk- 
throwing  mills  of  Manchester,  and  of  about  100  in 
the  mills  of  Derby.  The  power  employed  in  the 
other  silk  mills  of  England  and  Scotland  has  not 
been  recorded. 

There  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  silk  called  marabout, 
containing  generally  three  threads,  made  from  the 
white  Novi  raw  silk.  From  its  whiteness,  it  takes 
the  most  lively  and  delicate  colors  without  the 
discharge  of  its  gum.  After  being  made  into  tram 
by  the  single  twist  upon  the  spinning  mill,  it  is 
reeled  into  hanks,  and  sent  to  the  dyer  without  fur- 
ther preparation.  After  being  dyed,  the  throwster 
re-winds  and  re-twists  it  upon  the  spinning  mill,  in 
order  to  give  it  the  whipcord  hardness  which  consti- 
tutes the  peculiar  feature  of  marabout.  The  -ost 
of  the  raw  Novi  silk  is  19*.  6<2.  a  pound:  of  throw- 
ing it  into  tram,  2*.  6rf. ;  of  dyeing,  2*.*,  A  re-wind- 
ing and  re-twisting,  after  it  has  been  dyed,  about 
f  waste,  2t.,  or  10  per  cent. :  the  total  of  which  sum  is  31#. ;  being  the  price  of 
>uod  of  marabout  in  1832. 

K.  Several  pieces  of  silk  were  put  into  my  bands,  for  analysis,  on  the  18th  of 
try,  after  I  had,  on  tht  preceding  12th  of  the  month,  visited  the  St.  Katharine's 
warehouses,  in  New  street,  Bishopsgate  street,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  a 
mckage  of  the  Corahs,  per  Colonist.  I  was  convinced,  by  this  inspection,  that, 
hstanding  the  apparent  pains  bestowed  upon  the  tin  plate  and  teakwood  packing- 
certain  fissures  existed  in  them,  through  which  the  atmospheric  air  had  found 
,  and  had  caused  iron-mould  specs  upon  the  gunny  wrapper,  from  the  rusting  or 
Koent  of  the  tinned  iron. 

Mnmenced  my  course  of  analysis-  upon  some  of  the  pieces  which  were  most 
ed,  as  I  thought  they  were  most  likely  to  lead  me  to  an  exact  appreciation  of 
use  of  the  mischief;  and  I  pursued  the  following  general  train  of  research  : — 
["he  piece  of  silk,  measuring  from  6  to  7  yards,  was  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  then 
ed,  afterward  dried  near  a  fire,  and  weighed  again,  in  order  to  determine  its 
netric  property,  or  its  quality  of  becoming  damp  by  absorbing  atmospheric  vapor, 
of  the  pieces  absorbed,  in  this  way,  from  one  tenth  to  one  eighth  of  their  whole 
t;  that  is,  from  1  oz  to  1}  oz.  upon  13  oz.  This  fact  is  very  instructive,  an£ 
that  the  goods  had  been  dressed  in  the  loom,  or  imbued  subsequently,  with  some 
eliquescent  pasty  matter. 

next  subjected  the  piece  to  the  action  of  distilled  water,  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ill  the  whole  glutinous  matter  was  extracted ;  live  pints  of  water  were  employed 
is  purpose,  the  fifth  being  used  in  rinsing  out  the  residuum.  The  liquid  wrung 
om  the  silk  was  evaporated  first  over  the  fire,  but  toward  the  end  over  a  steam 
till  it  became  a  dry  extract;  which  in  the  damaged  pieces  was  black, like  extract 
lorice,  but  in  the  sound  pieces  was  brown.  In  all  cases  the  extract  so  obtained 
ted  moisture  with  great  avidity.  The  extract  was  weighed  in  its  driest  state,  and 
sight  noted,  which  showed  the  addition  made,  by  the  dressing  to  the  weight  of 
k.  The  piece  of  silk  was  occasionally  weighed  in  its  cleansed  state,  when  dry, 
keek  upon  the  preceding  experiment. 

rhe  dry  extract  was  now  subjected  to  a  regular  chemical  analysis,  which  was 
ed  according  to  circumstances,  as  follows :  100  parts  of  it  were  carefully  igni- 
a  platinum  capsule ;  during  which  a  considerable  flame  and  fetid  smoke  were 
aged.  The  ashes  or  incombustible  residuum  were  examined  by  the  action  of  dis- 
water,  filtration,  as  also  by  that  of  acids,  and  other  chemical  tests,  whereby  the 
tucnts  of  these  ashes  were  ascertained.  In  the  course  of  the  incineration  or  cai- 
rn of  the  extract  from  the  several  samples,  I  never  observed  any  sparkling  or 
lation ;  whence  I  inferred  that  no  nitre  had  been  used  in  the  dressing  of  the 
as  some  persons  suggested. 
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L  Having,  in  the  course  of  boiling  some  of  the  extract  from  two 
pieces  in  a  little  distilled  water*  felt  a  urinous  odor,  I  was  induced  to  i 
lowing  minute  Course  of  researches,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  c 
been  introduced  into  the  dressing  paste  of  the  silk  webs.  I  digested  i 
of  the  said  extract  in  alcohol,  60  per  cent,  over  proof,  which  is  incapal 
rice  water,  or  other  starchy  mutter,  which  mijjht  be  properly  afj>U 
the  loom,  The  alcohol,  however,  especially  when  aided  by  a  juoder 
a  substance  of  n  peculiar  nature,  which  is  the  charactei 
of  human  urine.  The  alcohol  Look  a  yellow  lint,  and  being,  after  si 
aediment,  decanted  etear  olf  into  a  glass  retort,  and  eiposed  to  ll 
ter  bath,  it  distilled  over  clear  into  the  receiver,  and  left  a  residuum  in 
possessed  the  properties  of  urea.  This  substance  was  solid  when  cold, 
bent  of  220 J  F,  f  an(l  at  a  heat  of  about  215-  it  decomposed  with  Hie  p 
ter  and  carbonate  of  ammonia— 'the  well-known  products  of  urea  at  t! 
The  exhalation  of  ammonia  was  very  sensible  to  the  smell,  and  was 
manifest  by  its  browning  yellow  turmeric  paper,  exposed  in  a  moist  sta 
as  they  issued  from  Ihe  orifice  of  the  trlass  tube,  in  which  the  decomposi 
effected.  I  thus  obtained  perfect  evidence  that  urine  had  been  emplo 
preparing  the  paste  with  which  a  great  many  of  the  pieces  had  been 
known  to  every  experienced  chemist,  that  one  of  the  most  fermentati 
compositions  which  can  be  made*  results  from  the  mixture  of  an 
torch?  or  gummy  matter,  such  as  rice  water  ;  a  substance  which,  by  1 
water,  these  Corahs  also  contained,  as  I  showed  lo  the  ^cnlieur 
to  the  Boa  din*?  Warehouse. 

5.  On  incincratinc;  the  extract  of  the  Corahs,  t  obtained,  in  the  resii 
quantity  of  free  alkali ;  which,  by  the  test  of  chloride  of  piatmumt  pron 
But,  as  the  extract  itself  was  neutral  to  the  tests  of  litmus  nn'i 
consequently  led  to  infer  that  the  said  extract  contained  some  \  egetabJ 
produced  by  the  fermentation  of  the  weaver's  dressing  in  the  h<n 
T,  accordingly,  examined  lire  nature  of  this  acid,  by  distill  ins  n  portioi 
alon*  wit1  *ome  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  obtained  in  the  ret 
quantity  of  the  volatilized  add  condensed.  This  acid  might  be  the  i 
the  result  of  fermentation,  or  it  mi%'ht  be  the  formic  or  acid  of  ants,  1 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  starchy  matter.  To  decide  this  point,  I  si 
distilled  acid  with  magnesia,  a  ad  obtained  oa  evaporation  the  chara 
mass  of  acetate  of  magnesia,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  none  of  the  crysta 
nesla,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  From  the  quantity  of  alkali  (potassa)  i 
from  the  incineration  of  (he  extract  of  one  piece  of  the  damaged 
amounted  to  six  grains  at  least,  I  was  convinced  thai  wood  a*hra  ha 
India,  to  the  mixture  of  sour  rice  water  and  urine,  which  would  therel 
compound  remarkably  hyerometric,  and  well  qualified  to  keep  the  \ 
damp,  even  in  that  arid  atmosphere,  during  the  time  that  the  Taut 
workin*  upon  it.  The  acetate  of  potassa,  present  in  the  said  Coral 
most  deliquescent  salts  known  to  the  chemist;  and,  when  mixed  with 
forms  a  ma?t  active  hy^ro  metric  dress  in?— one,  likewise,  which  will  ; 
mildew  upon  woven  goods,  with  the  aid  of  heat  and  the  smallest  pojiio 
nxygen.  By  the  above-mentioned  fermentative  action,  the  carbon,  wh 
chemical  constituents  of  the  rice  or  starchy  matter,  had  been  eliminate 
lion  the  dark  stains  upon  the  a  ilk,  and  the  blackness  of  the  extract  Ui 
distilled  water, 

ti.  That  the  dressing  applied  to  the  webs  is  not  simply  a  decoction  < 
very  manifest,  by  comparing  the  incinerated  residuum  of  rice  with  th< 
siduum  of  the  extract  of  the  said  Corahs.  I  find  that  100  grains  of  ic 
a  platinum  capsule,  leave  only  aboot  one  fifth  of  a  grain, or  1  in  600 
matter,  which  El  chiefly  silidotu  sand;  whereas,  when  1  Oil  grains  of  an 
of  several  of  these  Corahs  were  similarly  Incinerated,  Ihej  lr.il  fully  17 
bustible  matter.  This  consisted  chiefly  of  alumina  or  earth  of  clay,  wit 
and  a  little  common  or  culinary  salt*  (Hns  the  clay  beea  added,  as  h 
Chester,  to  give  apparent  substance  to  the  thin  silk  web  ?) 

From  the  above  elaborate  course  of  experiments,  which  occupied 
alanlty  during  a  period  of  four  weeks,  i  was  fully  warranted  to  i 
age  of  the  said  coods-had  heca  occasioned  by  the  vije  dressing  which  h 
them  in  India;  which, as  I  have  said,  under  the  influence  of  heal  and 
i In  in  to  become  more  or  less  mildewed,  in  proportion  to  their  -  i 
packed  nt  Calcutta,  aad  to  the  accidental  ingress  of  atmospheric  air  ii 
Has  the  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  London, 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Corahs  which  I  chemically  examined  j— 
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1  and  2,  per  Colonist,  from  Calcutta,  2  pieces,  sound.— These  two  pieces  had  been 
dressed  with  a  sweet  viscid  matter,  like  jaggery  or  goor  (molassy  sugar),  mixed  with 
the  rice  water.  This  extract  contained  no  urine,  but  emitted  a  smell  of  caramel  or 
burned  sugar,  when  ignited.  It  amounted  to  270  grains  in  the  one,  and  370  in  the 
other. 

3,  ditto,  1  piece,  mildewed,  1st  degree. — This  piece  had  been  dressed  like  No.  5,  and 
contained  no  trace  of  urine.  It  afforded  400  grains  of  a  most  deliquescent  sweetish 
glutinous  matter. 

4,  ditto.  1  piece,  mildewed,  1st  degree,  as  No.  3. 

5,  ditto,  1  piece,  mildewed,  3d  degree. — This  piece  contained  no  trace  of  urine,  but  it 
afforded  210  grains  of  a  light  brown  extract,  being  rice  water,  mixed  with  something 
like  jaggery. 

6,  ditto,  1  piece,  3d  degree,  mildewed. — This  piece  afforded  evidence  of  urine  in  it, 
by  test  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.    The  extract  amounted  to  320  grains. 

8,  ditto,  2  pieces,  damaged  in  the  3d  degree.— The  total  weight  of  one  of  these  pie- 
ces, after  exposure  to  air,  was  4,610  grains,  and  it  lost  440  grains  by  drying.  The  total 
weight  of  the  other  was  4,950  grains,  and  it  lost  320  grains  by  drying.  The  weight  of 
extract  was,  in  one  piece,  210  grains;  and  both  pieces  contained  abundant  traces  of 
urine,  as  well  as  of  potash.  These  constituents,  along  with  the  rice  water,  accounted 
sufficiently  for  the  great  damage  of  these  two  pieces  by  mildew. 

10,  ditto,  2  pieces,  sound. — These  contained  no  urea.  Each  afforded  from  300  to 
500  grains  of  a  light  brown  vegetable  extract. 

12,  ditto,  2  pieces. — The  extract  in  the  one  amounted  to  222  grains,  and  in  the  other 
to  330.    Both  contained  urea,  and  had,  therefore,  been  imbued  with  urine. 

14,  ditto,  2  pieces,  mildewed,  3d  degree. — There  was  no  urea  in  the  extracts  from 
these  two  pieces ;  but  they  afforded,  the  one  300  grains  of  extract,  and  the  other  760. 
.  But  this  extract  was  a  saccharine  molassy  matter,  impossible  to  dry  over  a  steam  heat. 
The  same  quantity  as  the  last,  if  dried  by  stronger  means,  would  have  weighed  proba- 
bly 600  grains.  Its  extraordinary  deliquescence  kept  the  pieces  very  moist,  and  there- 
by caused  the  mildewing  of  them.  With  the  saccharine  matter,  four  per  cent,  of  culi- 
nary salt  was  mixed  in  one  of  these  extracts. 

16,  ditto,  2  pieces,  3d  degree  of  mildew. — The  extract,  about  200  grains,  contained 
•bun 'ant  evidence  of  Urea,  and,  consequently  of  urine. 

18,  ditto,  2  pieces,  sound. — Both  these  contained  some  traces  ot  urea ;  but  the  one 
yielded  only  102  grains  of  extract,  and  the  other  370  grains.  They  must  have  been 
well  screened  from  the  air  to  have  resisted  the  action  of  the  urine. 

20,  ditto,  2  pieces,  damaged,  1st  degree. — No  urea.  The  extract  of  the  one  was  320 
grains ;  of  the  other  piece  380 ;  and  it  had  a  light  brown  color,  being  a  saccharine 
mucilage. 

22,  ditto,  2  pieces,  3d  degree  mildew. — 200  grains  of  extract  in  the  one,  and  210  in 
the  other :  they  contained  urea. 

24,  2  pieces,  3d  degree  of  mildew. — 310  grains  of  extract  in  the  one,  and  180  grains 
in  the  other.    Both  were  impregnated  with  urea,  and  consequently  with  urine. 

Having  in  the  preceding  report  demonstrated,  by  the  clearest  processes  of  chemical 
research,  that  the  above  mildewed  Corahs  had  been  damaged  by  the  fermentative  de- 
composition of  the  dressing  paste  with  which  they  had  been  so  abundantly  impregnated, 
I  would  recommend  tne  importers  of  such  goods  to  cause  the  whole  of  the  dressing  to 
be  washel  out  of  them,  and  the  pieces  to  be  thoroughly  dried,  before  being  packed  up. 
I  believe  that  clean  silk  may  be  kept  and  transported,  even  in  the  most  humid  atmo- 
sphere, without  undergoing  any  change,  if  it  be  not  imbued  with  fermentative  paste. 

I  examined  eight  other  pieces  of  a  different  mark,  imported  by  another  mercantile 
boose,  per  Colonist,  and  thev  afforded  results  similar  to  the  above. 

Hie  beautiful  and  artistic  tilk  trophy,  occupying  the  entrance  to  the  Western  Nave 
of  the  Exhibition,  did  not  fail  to  attract  notice.  This  trophy  consisted  of  an  elegant 
arrangement  of  rich  tissues,  brocades,  damasks,  and  other  furniture,  silks,  the  whole 
of  which  had  been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Keith  6  Co.,  and  was  surmounted  by  a 
silken  banner.  A  variety  of  rich  and  costly  productions  of  the  Spitalfields  loom  were 
exhibited  in  the  Galleries. 

The  colours  and  textures  of  these  fabrics  were  of  great  brilliancv  and  finish.  An  in- 
teresting collection  of  specimens  of  the  raw  and  manufactured  material  was  also  exhibited 
Specimens  of  silk-plush  for  various  purposes  and  in  imitation  of  furs  were  likewise  found 
among  these  articles.  The  ribands  of  Coventry  have  acquired  a  universal  reputation ;  and 
this  characteristic  manufacture  was  well  represented  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
articles  exhibited.  The  application  of  steam  power  as  a  substitute  for  hand -weaving 
in  this  manufacture  is  making  rapid  progress,  and  some  of  its  results  were  apparent 

At  present  the  United  Kingdom  draws  its  supply  of  the  raw  material  fur  manufac- 
ture principally  from  the  East  Indies;   and  France,  Italy,  Turkey,  and*  China,  also 
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tnpply  a  considerable  amount  Ten  yean  since,  the  annual  import*  for  home  < 
two  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  4,734,755  lbs.  When  it  is  remembered  that  all 
this  vast  quantity  of  textile  fibre  is  the  result  of  the  industry  of  larvse,  an  idea  may  be 
gained  of  the  importance  of  things  seemingly  insignificant 

Manchester  exhibited  Gros  de  Naples  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  that  of  Lyons;  and  the 
establishment  of  our  Schools  of  Design  bias  fair  to  secure  our  superiority  in  the  taste 
and  beauty  of  our  patterns. 

Silk,  (Switzerland).  There  are  some  silk-stuff  factories  in  the  Canton  of  Bale :  hot 
the  staple  trade  of  this  town  lies  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  ribbons.  In  this  and  the 
neighbouring  canton  of  Bale-Champagne  there  are  about  4,000  looms,  which  give  em- 
ployment to  16,000  workmen  as  weavers,  dyers,  Ac  Manual  labour  is  extremely 
cheaj),  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  sell  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  principal  part  of  the 
manufacturers  of  this  canton  employ  their  own  capital,  and  have  not  to  surmount  those 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  inseparable  from  the  employment  of  borrowed  capital. 
The  medium  annual  produce  of  the  manufactures  of  Bale  is  about  20,000,000  of 
francs,  part  of  which  is  imported  into  most  European  countries,  America  and  the 
Colonies.  The  principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  plain  taffeta,  ribbons,  plain  satm 
and  figured  ribbons :  in  all  these  articles,  Bale  maintains  an  incontestable  superiority. 

The  most  cordial  understanding  exists  between  employers  and  employed,  ana  the 
strikes  and  coalitions  so  injurious  to  other  manufacturing  countries  are  unknown  ia 
Switzerland.    There  is  no  fixed  tariff  for  the  price  of  manual  labour. 

The  silk  trade  in  this  country  has  grown  and  prospered  without  the  aid  of  protective 
duties,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  met  that  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  high  prohibi- 
tive customs,  instead  of  being  prejudicial,  have  been  of  advantage,  by  increasing  the  active 
genius  and  emulation  of  the  manufacturers,  and  inducing  them  to  seek  more  distant  and 
more  favourable  outlets  for  their  goods.  The  morality,  activity  and  commercial  knowl- 
edge of  the  Swiss  may  be  considered  the  basis  of  their  success  in  this  most  important 
branch  of  trade. 

Silky  (Aualrian).  Of  all  the  states  of  Europe,  the  Austrian  monarchy  possesses 
the  most  abundant  supply  of  silk.    The  production  of  silk  is  conducted  on  the  most 


important  scale  in  the  Lorabardo-  Venetian  kingdom ;  next  in  order  of  importance  < 
the  Tyrol :  the  same  business  is  also  carried  on  in  the  military  frontier,  Gors  and  Gra- 
diska,  and  also  in  Istria  and  Trieste,  in  Dal  mat  ia  and  south  of  Hungary.  Trials  have 
likewise  been  made  in  Lower  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Carniola.  The  productions  of 
cocoons  amount  on  an  average  annually 

In  Lombardy  -----  to  250,000  cwt 

The  province  of  Venice         -  200,000 

The  Tyrol      ------  28,000 

The  other  provinces  -----  12,000 

Total  490,000  cwt 

Or,  in  round  numbers,  600,000  cwt. 

The  cocoons  are  prepared  at  the  reeling  establishment  into  raw  silk.  From  the  remit 
of  inquiries,  it  would  appear  that  Lombardy  comprises  8,060  reeling  establishments, 
which  employ  79,500  workpeople,  without  taking  into  calculation  the  smaller  establish- 
ments, which  are  not  included  in  this  enumeration.  Hie  entire  production  amounts  to 
2,512,000  Vienna  lbs. ;  and  since  12  lbs.  of  cocoons  yield  1  lb.  of  raw  silk  there  are  re- 
quired for  this  aggregate  of  raw  silk  300,400  cwt  of  cocoons.  The  quantity  of  cocooni  re- 
quired in  excess  of  the  quantity  produced,  an  excess  of  nearly  60.000  cwt,  is  covered 
by  the  production  of  the  Venetian  provinces,  chiefly  by  that  of  Verona. 

Within  the  province  of  Venice,  the  reeling  establishments  are  pretty  numerous,  hut 
of  less  extent.  The  nearest  approximation  in  reference  to  this  matter  is  obtained  by 
taking  the  extent  of  the  production  at  one-half  of  that  in  Lombardy.  The  remainder 
of  the  cocoons  produced  in  the  province  undergo  further  preparation  in  Lombardy,  sod 
partly  in  the  Tyrol  also,  whilst  a  portion  of  those  obtained  in  Gors  and  Gradidn,  as 
well  as  in  Istria,  are  prepare  d  in  Venetian  reeling  establishments. 

The  number  and  the  performance  of  the  reeling  machines  in  the  Tyrol  are  accurately 
known.  In  the  year  1848  South  Tyrol  contained  669  of  such  reeling  establishments. 
These  employed  18,000  hands,  and  turned  out  265.700  lbs.  of  raw  silk  from  SUMO 
Vienna  cwt.  of  cocoons.  The  supply  of  cocoons  required  beyond  that  furnished  by  the 
production  of  the  country  was  drawn  from  the  Venetian  provinces. 

The  reeling  establishments  in  the  remaining  provinces  produce  conjointly  from  10,00© 
cwt.  of  cocoons  75,000  Vienna  lbs.  of  raw  silk. 

The  whole  production  of  raw  Bilk  obtained  in  the  Austrian  monarchy  is  shosft 
4,108,700,  and  the  waste  about  71 0,400  lbs.  The  number  of  working  bands' employed 
in  the  reeling  establishments  is  not  less  than  160,000  (or  if  their  term  of  occupation  be 
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reduced  to  270  days  in  the  year,  80,000  only).  Besides  the  products  already  enumerated 
about  900  cwt  of  cocoons  are  annually  imported  into  Lombardy,  principally  from 
Switzerland,  and  the  neighbouring  Italian  States,  and  are  prepared  in  the  Lombardy 
reeling  establishments.  The  quantity  of  silk  produced  is  thus  increased  to  an  aggregate 
of  4,116,200  lbs. 

The  raw  silk  undergoes  further  preparation  in  the  throwing  mills,  but  the  whole 
mass  of  the  production  is  not  thus  worked  up  within  the  monarchy,  for  the  exports  of 
raw  silk  are  round  considerably  to  exceed  the  imports.  On  an  average  of  the  five  years 
1848  to  1847,  the  annual  imports  were  110,000  Vienna  lbs.  of  raw  silk  (through  Venice, 
Switzerland,  and  the  adjacent  Italian  States),  whilst  70,000  lbs.  of  this  commodity  were 
exported,  for  the  most  part  to  Switzerland,  the  adjacent  states  of  Italy,  and  Southern 
Germany.  Hence  it  results  that  s  balance  of  raw  silk,  amounting  to  589,000  lbs.,  have 
been  taken  off  by  foreign  consumption,  and  that  the  other  8,518,800  Vienna  lbs.  are  re- 
tained by  the  states  of  the  mooarcny,  and  more  than  two-thirds  thereof  are  worked  up 
in  Lombardy.  In  1817,  that  province  reckoned  600  throwing  mills,  with  1,289,000 
spindles;  and  of  these  702,100  were  for  spinning,  and  607,209  for  twisting.  In  the 
throwing  mills  themselves,  12,000  hands  were  employed,  (namely,  4,400  men,  6,500 
women,  and  2,100  children,)  and,  moreover,  there  were  occupied  81,800  female  winders. 
Hie  production  yielded  was  989,000  Vienna  lbs.  of  tram,  and  1,189.700  lbs.  of  thrown 
silk ;  for  this  aggregate  of  production  2,256,200  lbs.  of  raw  silk  were  used.  The  floss 
aOk  was  to  the  weight  of  76,000  lbs. 

The  working  of  the  throwiog  mills  of  Venice  produced,  in  proportion  to  those  of 
Lombardy,  almost  similar  results  to  those  above  indicated  in  reference  to  the  reeling 
establishments ;  only  the  production  of  tram  greatly  preponderates.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  throwing  mills,  both  within  and  without  doors,  were  20,000 ; 
their  production  was  above  960,000  Vienna  lbs.,  and  the  consumption  of  raw  silk  by  the 
conversion  into  this  quantity  was  1,009,000  lbs.,  giving  waste  (floss)  to  the  amount  of 
47,400  iba 

ITiere  are  at  present  in  the  *fyrol  65  throwing  mills,  with  125,047  spindles;  86,588 
of  which  latter  are  for  spinning,  and  89,464  for  twisting.  In  these  mills  500  men  and 
1*200  women  and  children  are  employed.  The  production  there,  including  that  of  the 
smaller  throwing  mills,  which  give  occupation  to  500  workmen,  amount  to  220,400 
Vienna  lbs.  of  thrown  silk,  for  which  281,400  Vienna  lbs.  of  raw  silk  have  to  be 
worked  up. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  raw  silk  (28,200  lbs.)  about  14,000  lbs.  are  distributed 
through  the  other  southern  provinces,  and  the  remaining  9,200  lbs.  appropriated  to  other 
purpose*. 

Thus  wi 
atfk. 

Silk  in  the  Exhibition.— Simpeon,  Miles,  6,  Aldermanbury  Postern,  4,  Milk  Street,  Man- 
chester, Leek,  and  Derby. — Manufacturer.  Specimens  of  the  leading  classes  of  raw  silks, 
from  France,  Italy,  China,  Bengal,  and  Turkey,  selected  by  Messrs.  Durant  <fc  Co. 

Sewiog,  netting  silk,  and  twiat,  intended  to  show  the  varieties  of  quality,  their  rich- 
ness and  beauty  of  colour. 

Sewing,  netting  silk  and  twist 

Raven  and  jet  sewings,  in  weight  and  form  as  sold  in  the  market,  of  four  qualities. 

Crochet  and  Mohair  silks,  exhibited  for  quality  and  price. 

Shoe  mercery,  consisting  of  silk  and  union  galloons,  doubels,  braids,  and  round  silk 
laeea,  yellow  and  black  borders,  Ac    Specimens  of  union  cord. 

In  1849,  the  enormous  quantity  of  6,269,179  lbs.  of  silk  in  its  several  conditions  of 
raw.  waste;  and  thrown,  was  imported  into  this  country.  The  manufacture  employs 
upwards  of  88,000  individuals,  and  is  carried  on  in  nearly  800  silk  factories.  The  sum 
annually  expended  on  silk  goods  in  England  is  taken  at  considerably  upwards  of  fifteen 
millions  annually. 

In  the  following  Table  are  included 


i  find  a  resulting  total  of  production  equal  to  8,874,000  Vienna  lbs.  of  thrown 


ISM. 

1W1. 

hpnti  to  Urwrp**  af        -       ■       - 
Stocks  «l  Limp*!,  SMDMmbar     - 
Ate*,  esparto  u  **  Coaoaaaption" 

lb*,                                         lb*. 

CMaa        1S1.9TI          B*ti(iU      B4.SM) 
Do.             O.M             Do.           1.960 
Baw  Silk  M0.1M     Thrown  SiUt  M,i*8 

it«.                      n>t. 

China        IM.^10          Bmial       «,4f0 

Do.             t*M>             Do.         n«no. 

Raw  Bilk  4AtM*    Thrown  8ilk  M.CS0 

The  Imports  warehoused  in  December  were — 

-  1,877  bales       Bengal         -  1,262  bales      Chinese  Thrown        20  balos 
Italian  Raw  -     204  Brutia  86  Persian  -    868 

Italian  Thrown    107  Greek  -  6  Canton  -  1414 

Of  the  above,  287  bales  China  were  at  the  port  of  Liverpool. 
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An  EsrtMATK  of  the  Annual  Quantities  of  Silk  pmlnct'il  or  export* 
Countries  ia  the  World,  exhibiting  aJ*o  the  Countries  to  whi 

— Thrse  estimates  exclude  tbe  ailk  maiiufaclurcd  ii 


Countries  wH*nc*j  exported. 

Quantities 

Cuuntrlt 

Frm                 eea  -     -     - 

I»tU&  and  Itoigai  export 

Pei%sk 

Dbina                       ** 

Ifiiior 
Levant,  Turkey  t  and  Ar* 
diipol;igo  export   *    - 
Spain 

Tot*}    -    * 

3-1,000  bale*  "f'2'J5  small  lbs, 
10,500     "     j    7:J|  kik,  or 

MOO     M     (  I2S,  Viuinalbs. 

7,600     *         16->iU*  English. 

4,000     " 

a.BOO     w 

8,500     ■ 

1,600     " 

*  t'nglan 
j  France 
Trunin 
Rutata 
Au«[rui 
GerttiD 
Bvilffsil 

Tola 

T4t0O0  bales. 

State  of  the  Warehouses  in  London,  ending  December  81,  IBl 
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1851. 
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1851. 
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Avenge  Monthly  Deliveries  from  the  Warehouses  in  London,  from  1st  Jan.  to  81st  Dec 
in  the  Years  1849,  1860,  and  1861  (including  Liverpool). 


Beagal 

Chin* 

Chin*  Thrown  .... 

1849. 

1860. 

1851. 

T15  Bales  per  Month 

n       u                    it 

45     " 

790  Bales  per  Month 
1608     "               » 
81     M               " 

T18  Bales  per  Month 
1784     "               M 

M       U                       .4 

The  following  is  an 

Account  of  the  Exports  of  Silk  of  British  Produce  and  Manufacture. 


Manufactures  of  silk  only : — 
Strife,  handkerchiefs, 

and  ribbons ....  lbs. 

Stockings dot,  pair 

All  other  descriptions    -  value 
Of  silk  mixed  with  other 

materials  :— 
Stuffs,  handkerchiefs, 

and  ribbons  -    -    -    -  lbs. 

Stockings do*,  pair 

All  other  descriptions   -  value 

Total 

ffilkthrown     -    -    -    •  lbs. 
Silk  twist  and  jam  -    -  lbs. 

Total 

Quantities. 

Declared  Value. 

1860. 

1861. 

I860. 

1851. 

419,866 
12,269 

766,868 
4,148 

486,801 
16,986 

748,694 
4,971 

£ 
487,460 
20,261 
-     174,879 

882,140 

8,168 

28,102 

£ 
634,418 
26.667 
194,987 

847,886 

4,661 

26,432 

69,998 
474,849 

72,460 
889,901 

1,040,986 

68,278 

161,388 

1,134,931 

57,803 

138,685 

- 

- 

1,266,641 

1,831,369 

SILKWORM  OUT,  for  angling,  is  made  as  follows : — Select  a  number  of  the 
best  and  largest  silkworms,  iust  when  they  are  beginning  to  spin ;  which  is  known  by 
their  refusing  to  eat,  and  having  a  fine  silk  thread  hanging  from  their  mouths. 
Immerse  them  in  strong  vinegar,  and  cover  them  closely  tor  twelve  hours,  if  the 
▼esther  be  warm,  but  two  or  three  hours  longer,  if  it  be  cool    When  taken  out,  and 

1268  i 


i3Ifl3QIXII^  ^(En& 


A  —  x 


polled  asunder,  two  transparent  guts  will  be  observed,  of  a  yellow  green  colour,  as  thick 
as  a  small  straw,  heat  double.  The  rest  of  the  entrails  resembles  boiled  spinage,  and 
therefore  can  occasion  no  mistake  as  to  the  silk-gut    If  this  be  soft,  or  break  upon 
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bhlg  it,  it  h  a  proof  that  the  worm  brv*  not  been  long  enough  »mdi 
the  vinegar,  Wlu-n  tbo  JUt  ii  fit  to  draw  out,  the  end  nf  it  i*  to  b< 
viaeffir,  and  i  bt£  other  en  J  is  to  be  stretched  gently  to  the  proper  lei 
inttrn  out,  it  must  be  kept  earteoded  on  a  thin  piece  of  board,  by 
into  slits  in  the  end  of  the  wood,  or  hstOflfog  I  tie  in  to  piiw.  and  thun  e 
t..  lr  v  Thus  genuine  »ilk-|rut  ie  made  in  Spain,  From  the  manner  in 
tin-  t'ml*  sr*  aiwftjl  more  or  less  com  preyed  or  attenuated*  /%.  V, 
worm  ,  o,  the  worm  torn  n*under ;  e,  c,  the  iruls;  «tc£  a  board  slit  at  t 
gut  t«  dry  j  /, /  boards  with  wooden  pe^*,  for  the  same  purpose. 

S1LVKR  {Afpmi,  Wtrt  Stfbrr,  Germ.;)  wan  formerly  called  a  perfi 
heat  alone  revived  its  oxide,  mid  because  it  cul  h ringed  tli 

which  apparently  destroyed  most  other  mclals.     The  distinctions    [ 
and  noble,  are  now  justly  rejected*     The  bodies  of  this  cliLd*  are  all 
nature,  each  being  endowed  merely  with  diftercnt  relations  to  otJiej 
which  serve  to  characterize  ilt  «nd  to  gift  it  a  peculiar  value. 

When  pure  and  planished,  silver  is  the  briehleM  of  the  metals.  I 
in  the  ingot  la  10*47  ;  hnt.  uhm  m ml.  t.Md  under  the  hammer  or  in  th 
becomes  !0-G,  It  melts  at  a  bright  ml  heal,  a  temperature  estimated 
to  I2#d°  r  ohr,,  and  by  others  to  22s  Wcdgewood,  It  is  exceedingly  n 
tile ;  affording  leaves  not  more  than  Tj  T*  y,>  of  «n  inch  thick.,  and  w£ 
hum.nh.ir.-  T,"",JtB 

linden's  experiments,  its  tenacily  is,  to  that  of  gold  and  plnti 
I  |9,  15,  and  26*  ;  su  that  it  has  an  intermediate  strength  between 
Parje  atmospheric  air  does  not  aflect  silver,  but  that  of  houses  impregu* 
eti-d  hydrogen,  icon  tasnishes  it  with  a  film  of  biown  sulphured  I 
chemically  from  gold  and  platinum  by  its  ready  solubility  in  nitric  actd, 
all  other  metals,  by  its  saline  solutions  affording  a  curdy  precipitate  v 
quantity  of  sea  sail,  or  any  soluble  chloride. 

Silver  occurs  under  urnny  forms  in  nature  : — 

I,  Nafirc  silver  possesses  the  gteater  part  of  the  above  properties;  j 
its  betes  more  or  less  alloyed  with  other  metals,  it  differ*  n  little  in  m 
density,  &c.  It  sometimes  occuis  crystallised  in  wedge-form  oetah 
and  cubo-oeiahedrons.  Al  other  times  it  is  found  in  dendrilic  shapes, 
resulting  from  minute  crystals  implanted  upon  each  other.  But  more 
itself  in  small  grains  without  determinable  form,  or  in  amorphous  j 
magnitude, 

The  gungucM  (mineral  matrices)  of  native  silver  are  so  numerous  t 
to  occur  in  nil  kinds  of  tocks.  At  one  time  it  appears  as  if  filtered  i: 
at  another  as  having  vegetated  on  their  surface,  and  at  a  third,  a  a  if 
substance,     Such  varieties  are  met  with  principally  in  the  mines  of  Pei 

The  native  metal  is  found  in  almost  all  the  silver  mines  now  worked; 

that  of  Kontsherg  in  Norway,  in   carbonate  and  finale  of  lime.  Ice* ; 

in  Siberia,  in  a  sulphate  of  barytes;  at  AlUmont,  in  a  ferruginous  < 

article  B&ifss,  ]  have  mentioned  several  large  masses  of  native  silve 

vered  in  various  localities* 

The  metals  most  usually  associated  with  silver  in  the  native  alloy 
arsenic,  and  iron.  Al  Andreasberg  and  Guadalcanal  it  is  alloyed  with 
or  arsenic.     The  auriferous  native  silver  is  the  rarest ;  it  has  a  brassy 

2*  *rfntimoniat  rifeer, — This  rare  ore  is  yellowish  blue ;  destitute  of  a 
very  brittle  ?  spec,  grav,  9-5,  It  melts  before  the  blowpipe,  and  affon 
oxydc  of  antimony;  being  readily  distinguished  from  arsenical  iron,  am 
by  its  lamellar  fracture.  It  consists  of  from  76  to  84  of  silver,  and  1 
antimony, 

3,  Mind  antimonial  sQvtr. — At  the  blowpipe  it  emits  a  strong  earli 
stirm  nts  are,  silver  to,  iron  41,  arsenic  35,  antimony  4.     It  occurs  at  A 

4,  Sitij'finrel  vf  lihvr* — This  is  an   opaque-  substance,  of  a  dark-era 
■lightly  Biol) table,  and  easily  cut  wHh  a  knife.  wL^i  it  betrays  l 
filter  is  easily  separated  by  the  blowpipe*     n  consists  of,  13  of 

by  experiment ;  IS  t*>  87  are  the  theoretic  proportions.     Its  spec  grav, 
cry  stall  iKed   in  moat  silver  nmi^  but  especially  in  th**e  of  Frcvberi. 
ia,  Sebemnitz  in  Hungary,  ami  Mi.ucn 
a,  Rett  tnlphurri  of  etlvcr ;  tifoer  glance. — It*  spec  ejav,  is  5 '7.  It  oc 
8rJ  of  wilver. 

'phurettrd  silver  with  hitmuih — lu  conalituenta  are,  lead  3A,  t 
15,  sulphur  16»  with  a  little  iron  and  copper,     It  i*  rara. 

•Nobb'sArtofTVolllrur. 
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7.  Mimomattd  tiUphurtt  of  tifoer,  the  red  silver  of  many  mineralogists,  is  an  ore 
remarkable  for  its  lustre,  color,  and  the  variety  of  its  forms.  It  is  friable,  easily 
scraped  by  the  knife,  and  affords  a  powder  of  a  lively  crimson  red.  Its  color  in  mast 
is  brilliant  red,  dark  red,  or  even  metallic  reddish-black.  It  crystallizes  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  Its  constituents  are, — silver  from  56  to  32 ;  antimony  from  16  to  20 ;  sulphur 
from  11  to  14 ;  and  oxygen  from  8  to  10.  The  antimony  being  in  the  state  of  a  purple 
oxyde  in  this  ore,  is  reckoned  to  be  its  coloring  principle.  It  is  found  in  almost  all 
silver  mines ;  but  principally  in  those  of  Freyberg,  Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines,  and  Gua- 


8.  Blade  tnlpkvrtt  of  eilver,  is  blackish,  brittle,  cellular,  affording  globules  of  silver 
at  the  blowpipe.  It  is  found  only  in  certain  mines,  at  Allemont,  Freyberg;  more  abun- 
dantly in  the  silver  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico.    The  Spaniards  call  it  negriUo. 

9.  Chloride  of  silver,  or  horn  $Uver. — In  consequence  of  its  semi-transparent  aspect,  its 
yellowish  or  greenish  color,  and  such  softness  that  it  may  be  cut  with  the  nail,  this  ore 
has  been  compared  to  horn,  and  may  be  easily  recognisedT  It  melts  at  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  and  may  be  reduced  when  heated  along  with  iron  or  black  flux,  which  are 
distinctive  characters.  It  is  seldom  crystallized ;  but  occurs  chiefly  in  irregular  forms, 
sometimes  covering  the  native  silver  as  with  a  thick  crust,  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  Its 
density  is  only  4*74. 

Chloride  of  silver  sometimes  contains  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  clay ;  and  is  then  called 
batter-milk  ore,  by  the  German  miners.  The  blowpipe  causes  globules  of  silver  to  sweat 
oat  of  it.  This  ore  is  rather  rare.  It  occurs  in  the  mines  of  Potosi,  of  Annaberg,  Frey- 
benr,  AIMmont,  Schlangenberg,  in  Siberia,  Jtc 

Ip*  ^P***  <*  4t*  ^ith  I  ot  powdered  charcoal,  and  2  of  nitre,  and  project  the  mixture 
rapidlv  in  small  successive  portions  into  a  redhot  crucible,  and  maintain  the  fused  metal 
in  ignition  form  quarter  of  an  hour. 

10.  CarbonmU  of  tilwr,  a  species  little  known,  has  been  found  hitherto  only  in  the 
mine  of  EL  Weocealas»  near  Wolfache. 


Tabxji  of  the  Quantities  of  Silver  brought  into  the  Market  every  year,  on  an  average, 

from  1790  to  1802. 


Old  CmtiMnt. 

Lbs.  Avoird. 

New  Continent. 

JLbe.  Avoird. 

ASIA. 

> 

Siberia    - 

- 

38,500 

Central  America  - 

1,320,000     ' 

KUBOPS. 

Honejary 

. 

44,000 

South  America     - 

605,000 

Austrian  States  - 

- 

11,000 

Harts  and  Hessia 

. 

11,000 

Saxony    - 

- 

22,000 

Norway  - 

- 

22,000 

Sweden  - 

.  ) 

France  - 

-  > 

11,000 

Spain      •           -           -) 
Total  of  the  Old  Continent 

Total  of  the  New  Continent 

159,500 

1,925,000 

Thus  the  New  Continent  furnished  twelve  times  more  silver  than  the  old.    For  more 
detailed  statistics  of  silver,  see  the  end  of  the  article. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Ward's  description  of  the  treatment  of  silver  ores  in  Mexico  :— 
«*  After  returning  from  San  Augustin,"  says  he,  « I  passed  the  whole  of/  the  after 
noon  at  the  hacienda  (metallurgic  works)  of  Salgado,  in  which  the  ores  of  the  Yalenciana 
mine  are  reduced.  The  hacienda,  of  which  a  representation  is  given  below,  fig.  1001, 
contains  forty-two  crushine-mills,  called  arrastres,  and  thirty-six  stampers.  The  ore, 
on  being  extracted  from  the  mine,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pepenadorts,  men  and 
women,  who  break  all  the  larger  pieces  with  hammers,  and  after  rejecting  those  in 
which  no  metallic  particles  are  contained,  divide  the  rest  into  three  classes"  (inferior, 
middling,  and  rich).  «  These  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  mortem  (stamps), 
one  of  which,  of  eight  stampers,  is  capable  of  reducing  to  powder  ten  careas  of  ore  (each 
of  350  lbs.)  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  powder  not  being  thought  sufficiently  line  for 
the  qniekaflver  to  act  upon  with  proper  effect,  it  is  transferred  from  the  morteros  to  the 
arrastru  (crushing-mills,  see  wood-cut),  in  which  water  is  used.  Each  of  these 
/educes  to  a  fine  impalpable  metalliferous  mud,  six  quintals  (600  lbs.)  of  powder  in 
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M    iMttrl         kt   Gui.nnjuolu,   where    water-power   can  not    be    obtain 

are  worked   by  mul-  1001),  which  ire   kepi  eanstantrf  in 

l)IT»!  .ire  changed  ever)  0  hour*.    T  weJl 

i lie  mill  itself,  ire  composed  of  granite;   fo«r  blocki 

each  crushing-mill,  attached  to  erosg-b*rt6fwood.     This  part  of  the  op 

fcetiou  of  the  grinding  (hat 
Viu:l  ,1  in  a  sreat  measure  tn  depend,  in  the  sub 

Phi  performs!  ukually  m  n  covered  shed  or  gallery,  which  ir 

like  Saknd",  from  the  number  of  arraatrti  at  work  at  the  same  time, 
considerable  client.'* 


J269 


TA*  Camera  o/*A*  Hacienda  &/  Satgado* 


F%.  |f?&  represents  the  rude  grinding  apparatus  used  at  the  laradtra* 
in  Chile,     The  streamlet  of  water  conveyed  to  the  hut  of  the  lyold  washi 
,  0*n  a  lame  rude  tin 

lace  ha*  been  b 
shallow 

manner  into  3  i 
D  ,    Um  u 
aie  th<i 

selves   in  these 
Lbe    \\ 

running  water.     The  sold  llms  ■■■  mlxful  with  a  qua 

g^nr!  and  ttonj  matter,  which  requires  the  pftx  trallon,  cflecte 

and  rfmplc  '  own  in  the  ffrmre;  eonstallnfj  oj  I 

about    three   feet    in   diameter,  ami    tllghtlj    concave.      The 
spherical  boulder  of  sy*  lite,  about  two  feet  in  dtana 

part  two  Iron  plugs  Axed  oppositely,  to  which  is 
verse  h  I"  canete  (cinnamon)  wwod,  iboul  I 

the  extremities  of  this  lever,  work  it  up  und  down  alternal 

motion,  which  is  sufficient  to  crush  and  grind  the  material* 
The  Wlbipgt  thus  ground,  are  subjectei  to  the  action  of  fanning  wn 
planes  formed  of  skins,  by  which  clous  panic! 

portion  of  the  ferroginoUfl  matter,  mited  with  the  heavier  strains  of  eol 
loadstone;  it  is  astain  Washed,  till  nothing  but  pore  gotd-ttttfl  reflated, 
cess  is  managed  with  much  dexterity  ;    and  if  there  were  mo 
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>rd  very  profitable  empJoymeit ;  but  generally  the  small  quantity  collected  it 
only  to  afford  subsistence  to  a  few  miserable  families. 

pick*,  tngeato,  or  mill,  for  grinding  the  ores  of  silver,  is  a  very  simple  piece  of 
n.  A  place  is  chosen  where  a  small  current  of  water,  whose  section  will 
surface  of  six  inches  diameter,  can  be  brought  to  a  spot  where  it  can  fall  per- 
rly  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  at  this  place  a  well  is  built  of  this  depth,  about  6  feet 
-r ;  in  its  centre  is  fixed  an  upright  shaft,  upon  a  central  brass  pin  ;  it  is  con- 
re  by  a  wooden  collar.  A  little  above  its  foot,  the  shaft  has  a  small  wheel  affix- 
>and  which  are  fixed  a  number  of  radiating  spokes,  shaped  at  the  end  somewhat 
and  fanning  altogether  a  horizontal  wheel,  four  feet  in  diameter.  Upon  the 
d*t*  of  the  cups,  the  water  is  made  to  strike  with  the  force  it  has  acquired  in 
wn  a  nearly  perpendicular  trough,  .scooped  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of  a  tree, 
ession  makes  the  wheel  turn  with  a  quick  rotatory  motion.  The  upright  axis 
it  6  feet  above  the  top  of  the  well,  at  about  half  which  height  is  inserted  a  small 
I  arm,  four  feet  long,  which  serves  as  an  axle  to  a  ponderous  niu  -stone  of  granite, 
ur  to  six  feet  diameter,  which  is  made  to  roll  on  its  edge  in  a  circular  trough, 
i  made  of  the  same  material,  and  sometimes  of  hard  wood. 
>ight  of  this  quickly  rolling  stone  effects  the  pulverization  of  the  ore.  In  some 
5  taken  out  in  the  dry  state,  and  sifted  ;  but  more  generally  the  separation  of 
ground  particles  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  running  water.  For  this 
i  small  stream  is  made  to  trickle  into  the  circular  trough,  by  which  the 
ire  is  worked  up  into  a  muddy  consistence,  and  the  finer  particles  flow  off  with 
i  of  water,  through  a  notch  cut  in  the  margin  of  the  trough.  This  fine  matter 
i  in  little  pools,  where  the  pounded  ore  is  left  to  settle ;  and  the  clear  water 
1271  being  run  off,  the  powder  is  re 

moved  from  the  bottom,  and  car 
ried  to  the  place  of  amalgamation. 

The  ingeniof,  or  stamping-mills, 
are  driven  by  a  small  breast  water 
wheel,  of  five  feet  diameter,  and 
one  foot  broad.  Fig.  1003  will 
give  a  sufficient  idea  of  their  con- 
struction. The  long  horizontal 
shaft,  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel, 
is  furnished  with  5  or  6  cams  placed 
at  different  situations  round  the 
shaft,  so  as  to  act  in  succession  on 
the  projecting  teeth  of  the  upright 
rods  or  pestles.  Each  of  these 
weighs  200  pounds,  and  works  in  a 
corresponding  oblong  mortar  of 
stone  or  wood. 

itfo,  or  amalgamation  floor,  fig.  1272,  Is  a  large  flat  space,  open  to  the  sky, 
a  length,  by  236  in  breadth,  and  securely  surrounded  by  strong  walls.    It  is 
1272  paved    with    large    un- 

hewn blocks  of  porpby- 
k  ^-- -^    %  ry,  and    is  capable  of 

T$^...  t**  B!*fe^  containing  24  tortus,  or 

flat  circular  collections 
of  la  ma,  of  about  50  feet 
diameter,  and  7  inches 
deep,  when  the  patio  is 
not  filled,  (but  of  some- 
what smaller  dimensions 
JjU-_.-.  when  nearly  so,)  ranged 

in  4  rows,  and  numbered 
from  the  left-hand  cor- 
onr  end  n  small  space  is  generally  set  apart  for  the  assays,  which  are  made 
me  monton. 

llowine  description 'of  Mexican  amalgamation  is  given  by  Captain  Lyon. 
i  of  Zacatecas  contains  60  montons  of  20  quintals  each,  and  is  thus  formed  i  — 
st  instance,  a  square  space,  of  the  requisite  size  for  a  torta,  is  marked  out,  and 
by  a  number  of  rough  planks,  which  are  propped  in  their  places  on  the  patio 
large  stones,  and  dried  horse-dung  and  dust  are  piled  round  their  edges  to  pre- 
escape  of  the  lama.  A  heap  of  saltierra  (salt  mixed  with  earthy  impurities)  is 
i  in  the  centre,  in  the  proportion  of  2  fanegas  (each  =  1*6  English  bushels)  and 
the  monton,  =  160  for  the  torta.    After  this,  the  lama,  or  ore  ground  into  a 
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fine  paste,  is  poured  in*     When  Of  fimh  monton   i 

Med  down  iind  well  mixed  with  the  lamn,  by  Iremdin-j  il 
with  ihateJsi  after  which  the  preparation  is  left  at  rest  I 
the  fallowing  flny  comet  ihe  tt  fcwMrpOrO,     After  about  one  ho 

« -tral  or  roasted  and  pulverized  copper  ore  is  mixed  wiih  \hr  hrmi 
ireading-miLl  still  conimuin?,)  In  Wmmet  in  the  proportion  of  I 
(25  lbs,  each)  to  the  lona,  if  the  ore  be  of  6  mures  lo  the  monton,  and  in  wh 
the  quantity.  For  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  summer  Ihe  mixfr 
more  warmth  ;  while  in  winter  h  acquire*  of  itself  additional  henU  W 
as  for  instance  those  of  1  inn  res  to  Ihe  monton,  12  cartas  are  applied  in 
in  vt  inter.  From  November  to  February *  lime  is  also  occasionally  usnl  t 
in  the  proportion  of  about  a  peck  per  inonton, 

Tin-  ifptuQ}  or  treading  out,  is  continued  by  six  horses,  which  are  jgoM 
who  stands  in  the  lama,  and  directs  them  alt  by   holding  all   their   lone 
operation  is  much  more  effectual  in  a  morning  than  an  evening  and  occ 
or  six  hours.     When  the  magistral  Is  well  mixed,  the  quirk*]!*- 
spunk  led  through  pieces  of  coarse  cloth  doubled  up  like  n  hag,  so  that 
very  minute  particles-     The  second  tfcadinc  of  Ihe  horse*  then  fol 
whole  mature  is  turned  over  by  six  men  with  wooden  shovels  wlw  pa 
lion  in  an  hour.     The  tortn  is  then  smoothed  and  left  at  rest  for  one  cnti 
the  incorporation  to  lake  place.     It  uauereues  the  turn  ins  by  shovels  i 
horses  every  other  day,  until  the  amalgamator  ascertains  that  the  first  adn 
stiver  is  foond  lo  be  all  taken  up  by  the  silver;  and  thi^  he  dues  by  \nn 
0  Small  quantity  of  the  lorta  in  a  little  bowl.     A  new  supply  is  then  a 
this  has  done  its  duty,  another  is  applied  to  catch  any  stray  part  it 
same  day,  after  a  pood  repawn,  the  torta  is  removed  on  hand  barrows  by 
the  tavadtr03t  in  order  that  it  may  receive  its  final  clean  sin?.     The  pti 
proportioning  the  quicksilver  to  the  torta?,  is  by  allowing  that  cverj 
which  is  promised  by  trial  of  the  ores  as  the  probable  produce  of  a  man' 
tn  (he  whole  process  4  lbs. 

In  metals  of  live  to  six  marcs  and  n  half  per  monton  (of  the  avem. 
eas),  10  lbs,  of  quicksilver  were  incorporated  for  every  mon  (on,  - 
On  the  day  of  the  second  addition,  ihe  proportion  is  5  lbs,  the  u, 
torta  is  ready  to  receive  the  last  dose  of  quicksilver,  it  is  applied  at   tl 
Uie  monton,  =  420  lbs.  j    making  a  tola!  of  1520  lbs,  of  quicksilver,     \\ 
less  quicksilver  and  less  macistml  are  required. 

The  usual  lime  for  the  completion  of  the  process  of  amalgamation,  i 
days  in  the  summed  and  20  to  25  in  the  winter*  This  u  less  tbafl  a  tl 
taken  at  some  other  mines  in  Mexico,  Thi*  rapidity  ia  owing  to  the  tort 
very  flal3Hiirj  receiving  thereby  the  slmnscr  influence  of  Ihe  sun.  In  ihr 
only  one  man  tun  is  commonly  mixed  at  a  time  j  and  Ihe  lama  is  then  i 
conical  heap  or  monton. 

Luvtidrrot  or  wai&nu  not,— Here  the  prepared  tortn*  are  washed,  in  or 
the  earthy  matters,  anil  favor  the  deposition  of  (he  ajntlsutj  nt  the  bottor 
about  8  feet  deep,  and  $  in  diameter;  and  solidly  huilt  in  masonry, 

A  larg-e  horiiontaj  wheel,  worked   by  mules  drives  a  vt  Mi.nl  one,  whi< 
sontal  wheel   fitted  round  a  perpendicular  wooden  shaft,  reviilviiiir.  upon  i 
Ihe  bottom  of  the  r*L     To  the  lower  end  of  this  shaft,  firmi  cross-beams 
which  long  wooden  teeth  rise  lo  the  beiiht  of  5  feet*     J  bi  ir  (notice  ihr 
beintj  rapid,  keeps  .ill  the  lighter  particles  aflunt,  while  the  heavil 
The  larse  wheel  is   worked    by  four  mules  two  at  each   extrcrri 
Water  is  supplied  from  in  elevated  tnufc.     It  requires  12  hours1  w- 
a  torta,     Ei^hl  porters  are  employed  in  carrying  the  prepared  lan<> 
harrows  to  the  vats       The  earthy  matter  receives  a  second  waslu; 

The  amakarn  is  carried  tn  bowls  into  the  ttzoguma,  i  *ubjet 

through  the  strong  canvass  bottom  of  a  leather  bag.     The  hard  mass  Ir 

BQOOjdcd   into  wedce-shape 
tb**,  which  are  arranged  i 
to  the 
n  [>on  a  solid  copper  sUnd,  < 
in?  a  round  hn)e  in  ir 
row  of  wedges  several 
^the  wlude  pile  is  call' 
1  arrange  i 

The   basse   is   placed   over 
leads  to  a  small  tank  of 
densing  the  quicksilver;  a  cylindrical  space  being  left  in  the  middle  of  tl 
frae  egress  to  the  mercurial  vapors- 
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rge  bell-shaped  cover,  called  capeUina,  is  now  hoisted  up,  and  carefully  .owered 
e  pina,  by  means  of  pulleys.  A  sirong  lute  of  ashes,  saltierra,  and  lama  is  applied 
>wer  ettee,  and  made  to  fit  very  closely  to  the  plate  on  which  the  base  stands. 
of  fire  bricks  is  then  built  loosely  round  the  capellina,  and  this  space  is  filled 
irning  charcoal,  which  is  thrice  replenished,  to  keep  it  burning  all  night.  After 
t  has  been  applied  20  hours,  the  bricks  and  ashes  are  removed,  the  luting  broken, 
i  capellina  hoisted  up.  The  burned  silver  is  then  found  in  a  hard  mass,  which  is 
up,  weighed,  and  carried  to  the  casting-house,  to  be  formed  into  bars  of  about  1080 
each.  The  loss  of  silver  in  burning  is  about  5  ounces  to  each  bar  (barra),  and 
i  of  quicksilver,  from  2}  upon  the  good  metals,  to  9  upon  the  coarse, 
na  told  Mr.  Miers,  that  the  produce  of  the  galena  ores  of  Uspaltata  did  not  average 
ban  2  marcs  per  eaxon  of  5000  lbs.,  which  is  an  excessively  poor  ore.  The  argen- 
%  galena  ores  of  Cumberland  alford  11  marcs  percaxon  ;  while  the  average  produce 
Potosi  silver  ores  is  only  5  or  6  marcs  in  the  same  quantity.  These  comparisons  afford 
arest  evidence  that  the  English  mode  of  smelting  can  never  be  brought  into  com 
i  with  the  process  of  amalgamation  as  practised  in  America, 
iboldt,  Gay  Lussac,  Boussingault,  Karsten,  and  several  other  chemists  of  note, 
ffered  solutions  of  the  amalgamation  enigma  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  following 
to  be  the  most  probable  rationale  of  the  successive  steps  of  the  process : — 
addition  of  the  magistral  (powder  of  the  roasted  copper  pyrites),  is  not  for  the 
e  of  disengaging  muriatic  acid  from  the  sea  salt  {saltierra),  as  has  Ven  supposed, 
tothing  of  the  kind  actually  takes  place;  but,  by  reciprocal  or  compound  affinity, 
es  to  form  chloride  of  copper,  and  chloride  of  iron,  upon  the  one  hand,  and  sulphate 
i,  upon  the  other.  Were  sulphuric  acid  to  be  used  instead  of  the  magistral,  as 
novices  have  prescribed,  it  would  certainly  prove  injurious,  by  causing  muriatic 
exhale.  Since  the  ores  contain  only  at  limes  oxyde  of  silver,  but  always  a  greal 
mce  of  oxyde  of  iron,  the  acid  would  carry  off  both  partly,  but  leave  the  chloride  of 
id  a  freer  state.  A  magistral,  such  as  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  not  in  a  condition 
sratethe  chlorides,  will  not  suit  the  present  purpose ;  only  such  metallic  sulphates 
eful  as  are  ready  to  be  transformed  into  chlorides  by  the  saltierra.  This  is  pe 
y  the  case  with  sulphate  of  copper.  Its  deuto-chloride  gives  up  chlorine  to  the 
becomes  in  consequence  a  protochloride,  while  the  chloride  of  silver,  thus  formed, 
ved,  and  amalgamated  with  the  quicksilver  present,  by  electro-chemical  agency 
is  excited  by  the  saline  menstruum;  just  as  the  voltaic  pile  of  copper  and  silver  is 
ed  active  by  a  solution  of  sea  salt.  A  portion  of  chloride  of  mercury  will  be  simul- 
sly  formed,  to  be  decomposed  in  its  turn  by  the  sulphate  of  silver  resulting  from 
itual  action  of  the  acidified  pyrites,  and  the  silver  or  its  oxyde  in  the  ore.  An 
n  of  quicklime  counteracts  the  injurious  effect  of  too  much  magistral,  by  decom- 
the  resulting  sulphate  of  copper.  Quicksilver  being  an  excellent  conductor  of 
rhen  introduced  in  too  great  quantities,  is  apt  to  cool  the  mass  too  much,  aid  thereby 
lea  the  operation  of  the  deuto-chloride  of  copper  upon  the  silver. 
re  is  a  method  of  extracting  silver  from  its  ores  by  what  is  called  imbibition.  This 
edingly  simple,  consisting  in  depriving,  as  far  as  possible,  the  silver  of  its  gangue, 
citing  it  with  about  its  own  weight  of  lead.  The  alloy  thus  procured,  contains 
0  to  35  per  cent,  of  silver,  which  is  separated  by  cupellation  on  the  great  scale,  as 
•ed  under  ores  of  lead.  In  this  way  the  silver  is  obtained  at  Kongsberg  in  Norway. 
amalgamation  works  at  Halsbrucke,  near  Freyberg,  for  the  treatment  of  silver  ores 
cury,  have  been  justly  admired  as  a  model  of  arrangement,  convenience,  and  regu- 
and  I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  a  sketch  of  their  general  distribution. 
1274  presents  a  vertical  section  of  this  great  usine  or  huttenwerk,  subdivided  into 

1274 


tin  departments.    The  first,  A,  b,  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  roasting  of  th« 
i  intended  for  amalgamation.    The  second,  s,  c,  is  occupied  with  two  snreassivt 
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liftine*  and  the  milling.  The  thhd,  c,  r>,  includes  the  amalgamation  aj 
and  the  Wftsn-uOttti  of  the  residuum  below.  And  in  the  fourth,  o,  m,  t 
pamtus  is  placed,  wh  L'arn  is  finally  delivered. 

Thus,  from  one  extremity  fff  this  building  lu  the  other,  {he  workshop*  To 
of  Ihe  processes ;  and  the  whole,  over  a  length  of  (fit)  feci,  Mean  to  be  a 
lory,  through  which  the  materials  pM,*l  it  were  of  themselves,  from  tin 
refined  condition  j  so  skilfully  economized  and  methodical  are  the  labor* c 
such  are  the  regularity,  precision,  concert,  and  facility,  which  jiervade  th 
combinations,  carriages,  movements,  and  metamorphoses  or  mailer* 

Here  we  distinguish  the  following  object*  : — 

1.  In  division  a,  b  ;  a$  *,  h  the  magazine  of  soil ;  6,  6,  is  the  hall  of  pi 
ores  i  on  the  Boor  of  which  they  are  sorted,  in  tern  I  ratified,  and  mixed  up 
are  the  roasting  furnaces;  in  each  of  whir*h  wt  see,  I,  the  fireplace  g 
hearth,  divided  Into  two  portions,  one  a  little  aifher  ihfin  the  other,  and  u 
the?  fireplace,  called  the  drier,  The  materials  U  be  calcined  fall  wlo  it, 
aey  6.  The  other  part  %  of  the  hearth,  is  the  calcining  area.  Above 
chambers  of  sublimation  4,6,  for  condensing  some  volatile  matters  whic 
opening  7.     e  is  the  main  chimney, 

2.  la  the  division  a,  c,  we  have  <f,  the  floor  for  the  coarse  sifting;  1 
the  fine  sieve*  ;  fn«ra  which  the  matters  full  into  the  hopper,  whence  ihry 
Ihe  mill -ho  use,  in  which  they  are  ground  to  flour,  exactly  as  in  a  cofn-miJ 
wards  bolted  through  sieves,     jj, /,  is  the  wheel  machinery  of  the  mill. 

3.  The  compartment  C,  o,  is  the  amal  Era  mat  ion  work,  properly  speaking, 
are  seen  in  ihcir  places.  The  washing  of  the  residuuios  is  eltected  in  if. 
fe,  kt  is  the  compartment  of  revolving  casks, 

4.  In  the  division  o,  e,  ihe  distillation  process  is  carried  on.  There 
furnaces,  represented  in  different  states,  fur  the  sake  of  illustration.  Tin 
U  seen  below,  supporting  the  cast -iron  basin,  in  which  the  Irjpod  with  ju 
bearing  the  amalgam  saucers  is  placed,     q  is  n  store  chamber. 

At  o,  are  placed  the  pulleys  and  windlass  for^  raising  the  roasted  ore, 
ground ;  as  also  for  raising  the  milled  lour,  to  he  transported  to  the  nmnl 
At  o,  the  crane  stands  tor  raisin?  the  iron  hells  that  cover  the  arnalgama 

0fCsUl  cf  the  Jlmnlgamfttion   Prorcu,  *u  practised  at  Hnl*br\ 
contain  more  than  7  Lbs,  of  lead,  or  1  lb.  of  copper,  per  cent.,  are  ex< 
reviving  operation  {nntjuickverfahrtn)  ;  because  the  lead  would  render  th 
impure,  and  the  copper  would  be  wasted.      They  are  sorted  for  the  ■ 
such  a  way  Ikat  Ihe  mixture  of  the  poorer  and  richer  oies  may  contain 
%  loins  (of  }  oz.  each)  of  silver  per  J 00  lbs.     The  most  usual  constitu 
are,  sulphur,  silver,  antimonial  silver  {spel&ssrlanzsilber),  bismuth. 
of  copper,  iron,  lead  (nickel,  cobalt),  zinc,  with  several  earthy  minerals, 
that  the  ores  to  be  amalgamated  shall  contain  a  certain  proportion  u(  si 
thnt  they  may  decompose  enough  of  sea  salt  in   Ihe  roasting   to  dfrc 
chlorine  as  to  convert  all  the  silver  present  into  a  chloride,     With  thi* 
in  sulphur  are  mixed  with  those  that  are  richer,  to  make  op  a  del  en 
The  ore-post  is  laid  upon  the  htd-Jtuor,  in  a  rectangular  heap,  aboul   I 
41  ells  broad  (13  yards  and  3J);   and  upon  that  layer  the  requisite  quanli 
down  from  the  floor  above,  through  a  wooden  tunnel  j  40  en  I 
400  cwts,  of  ore.     The  heap  bein^  made  np  with  alternate  strata  to  tliede 
must  be  then  well  mixed,  and  formed  into  small  Dings,  called  rtHtst-postw 
from  34  to  44  cwts.    The  annual  consumption  of  salt  at  Hahbruckc  is  6 
supplied  by  the  Prussian  salt-works. 

Rousting  of  the  dmalgamaiicm  Ore j* — The  fumnees  appropriated  to 
the  nre*posls  are  of  the  reverbemtory  class,  provided  with  soot  chamb 
built  np  alongside  of  the  b*d-Jtoort  and   connected  with   it  by   I 
prepared  ground  ore  (trzmthl)  is  spread  out  upon  the  hearth,  and  dried 
turning  over;  then  the  Are  is  raised  so  as  to  kindle  the  sulphur,  a  ad  keep 
lor  one  or  two  hour*;  during  which  time,  dense  while-gray  vapors  of  ars 
and  water,  are  exhaled.     The  desuloh  unit  ion  next  brains,  with  the  appen 
flame.     This  continues  for  three  hours,  during  which  the  ignition  i>  ke 
mass  U  diligently  turned  over,  in  Older  to  present  new  surface*,  and 
eakine.     Whenever  sulphurous  acid  ceases  to  be  formed,  the  tinishinc  c 
be  commenced  with  increased  firing?  the  object  being  now  to  decompose 
means  of  the  metallic  sulphates  that  have  been  eenerated,  to  convert  then 
with  ihe  jJamHaneonj  production  of  sulphate  of  soda,     The  stirring  il 
till  the   proofs   taken  from  ihe  hearth  no  lender  betray  the  smell  of  sulph 
of  muriatic  acid  gas.     This  roasting  stage  lasts  commonly  three  quarte 
13  or  14  furnaces  are  worked  at  the  same  time  at  Halsbrueke  j  and  each 
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week  ft  tons  upon  an  average.  Out  of  the  nicht  chambers  or  soot  vaults  of  the  furnaces, 
from  96  to  100  cwts.  of  ore-dust  are  obtained,  containing  32  marcs  (16  lbs.)  of  silver. 
This  dust  is  to  be  treated  like  unroasted  ore.  The  fuel  of  the  first  fire  is  pitcoal ;  of  the 
finishing  one,  fir-wood.  Of  the  former  115}  cubic  feet,  and  of  the  latter,  294  J,  are,  upon 
aa  average,  consumed  for  every  100  cwts.  of  ore. 

Darin?  the  last  roasting,  the  ore  increases  in  bulk  by  one  fourth,  becomes  in  conse* 
quence  a  lighter  powder,  and  of  a  brown  color.  When  Ibis  process  is  completed,  the  ore 
Is  raked  out  upon  the  stone  pavement,  allowed  to  cool,  then  screened  in  close  sieve-boxes, 
in  order  to  separate  the  finer  powder  from  the  lumps.  These  are  to  be  bruised,  mixed 
with  sea  salt,  and  subjected^to  another  calcination.  The  finer  powder  alone  is  taken  to 
the  millstones,  of  which  there  are  14  pairs  in  the  establishment.  The  stones  are  of  gra- 
aite,  and  make  from  100  to  120  revolutions  per  minute.  The  roasted  ore,  after  it  has 
passed  throutsh  the  bolter  of  the  mill,  must  be  a*  impalpable  as  the  finest  flour. 

Tkt  jfmalgamation, — This  (the  vtnpticken)  j§  performed  in  20  horizontal  casks, 
arranged  in  4  rows,  each  turning  upon  a  shaft  which  passes  through  its  axis ;  and  all 
driven  by  the  water-wheel  shown  in  the  middle  of  fig.  1006.  The  casks  are  2  feet  10 
inches  long,  2  feet  8  inches  wide,  inside  measure,  and  are  provided  with  iron  ends.  The 
staves  are  3|  inches  thick,  and  are  bound  together  with  iron  hoops.  They  have  a  double 
bunt-hole,  one  formed  within  the  other,  secured  by  an  iron  plug  fastened  with  screws. 
They  are  filled  by  means  tit  a  wooden  spout  terminated  by  a  canvass  hose ;  through 
which  10  cwts.  of  the  bolted  ore-flour  (erzmehl)  are  introduced  after  3  cwts.  of  watei 
have  been  poured  in.  To  this  mixture,  from  {to  )  of  a  cwt.  of  pieces  of  iron,  1)  inch 
square,  and  |  thick,  are  added.  When  these  pieces  get  dissolved,  they  are  replaced  by 
others  from  time  to  time.  The  casks  being  two  thirds  full,  are  set  to  revefve  for  1)  or 
2  hours,  till  the  ore-powder  and  water  become  a  uniform  pap ;  when  5  cwts.  of  auick- 
SiVer  are  poured  into  each  of  them.  The  casks  being  again  made  tight,  are  put  in  gear 
w.th  the  driving  machinery,  and  kept  constantly  revolving  for  14  or  16  hours,  at  the  rate 
of  20  or  22  turns  in  the  minute.  During  this  time  they  are  twice  stopped  and  opened,  in 
order  to  see  whether  the  pap  be  of  the  proper  consistence ;  for  if  too  thick,  the  globules 
of  quicksilver  do  not  readily  combine  with  the  particles  of  ore ;  and  if  too  thin,  they 
fall  and  rest  at  the  bottom.  In  the  first  case,  some  water  must  be  added  j  in  the  second, 
some  ore.  During  the  rotation,  the  temperature  rises,  so  that  even  in  winter  it  some- 
tsnes  stands  so  high  as  104°  F. 

The  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  the  casks  are  the  following : — The  metallic 
chlorides  present  in  the  roasted  ore  are  decomposed  by  the  iron,  whence  results  muriate 
of  iron,  whilst  the  deutochloride  of  copper  is  reduced  partly  to  protochloride,  and  partly 
to  metallic  copper,  which  throw  down  metallic  silver.  The  mercury  dissolves  the  silver, 
copper,  lead,  antimony,  into  a  complex  amalgam.  If  the  iron  is  not  present  in  sufficient 
quantity,  or  if  it  has  not  been  worked  with  the  ore  long  enough  to  convert  the  copper 
deutochloride  into  a  protochloride,  previously  to  the  addition  of  the  mercury,  more  or  lest 
of  the  last  metal  will  be  wasted  by  its  conversion  into  protochloride  (calomel.)  The 
water  holds  in  solution  sulphate  of  soda,  undecomposed  sea  salt,  with  chlorides  of  iron, 
manganese,  fee. 

As  soon  as  the  revivification  is  complete,  the  casks  must  be  filled  with  water,  set  to 
revolve  slowly  (about  6  or  8  times  in  the  minute),  whereby  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  or 
an  hour  and  a  half  at  most,  a  great  part  of  the  amalgam  will  have  collected  at  the  bot- 
tom; and  in  consequence  of  the  dilution,  the  portion  of  horn  silver  held  in  solution 
by  the  sea  salt  will  fall  down  and  be  decomposed.  Into  the  small  plug  in  the  centre  of 
the  bang,  a  small  tube  with  a  stopcock  is  now  to  be  inserted,  to  discharge  the  amalgam 
into  its  appropriate  chamber.  The  cock  must  be  stopped  whenever  the  brown  muddy 
residuum  begins  to  flow.  The  main  bung  being  then  opened,  the  remaining  contents 
of  the  casks  are  emptied  into  the  wata-fan,  while  the  pieces  of  iron  are  kept  back, 
rhe  residuary  ore  is  found  to  be  stripped  of  its  silver  within  A  or  ^  of  an  ounce  per 
cwt.  The  emptying  of  all  the  casks,  and  charging  them  again,  takes  2  hoars ;  and  the 
whole  process  is  finished  within  18  or  20  hours ;  namely,  1  hour  for  charging,  14  to  16 
aoars  for  amalgamating,  1}  hour  for  diluting,  1  hour  for  emptying.  In  14  days,  3200 
cwts.  of  ore  are  amalgamated.  For  working  100  cwts.  of  ore,  14)  lbs.  of  iron,  and  2 
lbs.  121  ounces  of  mercury  are  required ;  whence,  for  every  pound  of  silver  obtained, 
0*93  of  aa  ounce  of  mercury  are  consumed. 

Trials  have  been  made  to  conduct  the  amalgamation  process  in  iron  casks,  heated  to 
J 50*  or  160*  Fahrenheit,  over  a  fire;  but,  though  the  de-silvering  was  more  complete, 
Che  loss  by  mercury  was  so  much  greater  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  that  advantage* 
Treatment  of  1fu  JmaUanu—Jt  is  first  received  in  a  moist  canvass  bag,  through 
wfckh  the  thin  oneomhined  quicksilver  spontaneously  passes.  The  bag  is  then  tied  up 
auad  subjected  to  pressure  Out  of  20  casks,  from  3  to  3|  cwts.  of  solid  amalgam  are  thus 
procured,  which  usually  consist  of  1  part  of  an  alloy,  containing  silver  of  12  or  13  lotto 
0m  16),  aad  6  parts  of  quicksilver.    The  foreign  metals  in  that  alloy  are,  copper,  lead. 
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gold,  antimony,  cobalt,  niclel,  bismuth,  lint,  arsenic,  and  iron.     The  fillej 
contain^  moreover  2  to  3  loths  of  silver  in  the  ewt. 

Jig.  l?7f>  represents  Ihe  apparatus  for  dbtilhng  the  amalgam  in  tl 
Works;    marked  m  in  Jig.  1274-     a  is  the  wooden  drawer,  sliding  in  gic 

hnsis  f  j  ni*  an  open  b 
1476      fl|  cast  iron,  hid  in  the  woo 

is  a  kind  of  iron  candela 
upon  four  feet,  and  set  u 
under  <J  are  fire  dlabei 
wrought  irng,  with  n  hoi 
of  each,  wfterehy  (Tim  I 
the  slein  of  the  caudeh 
apart,  each  plate  bein 
smaller  than  the  one  be) 
cates  a  cast-iron  bell,  fn 
wrought-iron  frame  and 
—  ing  it  by  means  of  a  pw 
t  is  a  sheet-iron  door  J 
■iove,  whenever  the  be!]  has  been  «t  in  iu  place. 

The  boi  Oj  and  the  basin  n  above  it,  are  filled  with  water,  vvliieh  must 
renewed,  through  a  pipe  in  the  side  of  the  wooden  hoi,  so  that  the  iron 
Wept  always  submersed  and  cool.  The  drawer  a$  being  properly  placed, 
under  d  bein?  charged  with  balls  of  amalgam  (weighing  altogether  3  cw 
is  to  be  let  down  into  the  water,  as  at  yt  and  rested  upon  the  lower  part  of  I 
Upon  the  ledge  I,  which  defines  the  bottom  of  the  fire-place,  a  circular 
laid,  bavin e  a  bote  in  its  middle  for  the  bell  to  pass  through.  Upon  this 
flr-wood  are  kindled,  then  the  door  *,  which  is  lined  with  clay,  is  closed  a 
The  (Vie!  is  now  placed  in  the  vaeant  space  kt  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
must  he  fed  in  most  gradually,  first  wilh  turf*  Ihtn  with  charcoal ;  whenev 
red,  the  mercury  volatilizes,  and  condenses  in  globules  into  the  bottom  < 
At  the  end  of  H  hours*  should  no  more  drops  of  mercury  be  heard  to  fall 
the  fire  is  stopped.  When  the  bell  has  become  coul,  it  is  lifted  off;  the  plal 
from  the  candelabra  d;  and  this  being  taken  out,  the  drawer  a  is  slid  awa 
naee.  The  mercury  is  drained,  dried,  and  sent  again  into  the  amalga 
The  silver  is  fused  and  refined  by  eupellation. 

The  solid  amalgam  which  it  distilled  in  the  above  apparatus,  would  be 
profitably  out  of  iron  trays  set  in  the  mercurial  retorts  described  and  fis 
816,  816. 

From  3  cwts.  of  amalgam,  distilled  under  the  bHl,  from  95  to  100  ma 
Ullrr  silver  (dish  silver)  are  procured,  containing  from  10  to  13 J  parts  of 
of  16  j  one  fifth  part  of  the  metal  being  copper.  The  tttttr  silver  is  refine 
of  160  or  170  mures  in  Mack- lead  crucibles  filled  within  two  inches  of  tl 
submitted  lo  brisk  ignition.  The  molten  mass  exhales  some  vapors,  am 
liquid  stag*  which  being  skimmed  off,  the  surface  is  lo  be  strewed  over 
powder*  and  covered  wilh  a  lid.  The  heal  having  been  briskly  urged  fo 
the  charcoal  is  then  removed  along  with  any  fresh  slag  that  may  have  tn 
observe  whether  the  vapors  have  ceased.  If  not,  fr<  sh  charcoal  D 
the  crucible  must  be  covered,  and  the  heat  increased,  tilt  funics  are  no  loi 
and  the  surface  of  the  silver  becomes  tranquil.  Finally,  the  alloy,  which  c 
gold  and  much  copper,  being  now  from  11  to  13  lothig  (lhat  is,  holding 
parts  of  fine  silver  in  16  parts),  is  easl  into  iron  moulds,  in  ingots  of  60  ma 
of  weight  by  evaporation  and  skimming  of  the  slag  amounts  lo  2  per  eet 
■ifrer  is  quite  inconsiderable. 

The  dust  from  the  furnace  (tiegtUjfm)  is  collected  in  a  large  condensate 
the  chimney,  and  affords  from  40  ifl  50  mares  of  silver  per  cwt.  The  elog 
ethics  are  ground  and  sent  to  the  small  amalgamation  mill. 

The  earthy  residuum  of  the  amalgamation  casks  being  submitted  to  II  s 
mation,  affords  out  of  100  cwts.  about  2  lbs.  of  coarse  silver.  This  is  fir 
wilh  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  put  ashes  and  calcined  qui' 
tnlphsle  of  soda),  and  then  refined*  The  supernatant  liquor  thai 
tanks  in  which  the  contents  of  the  casks  are  allowed  to  settle,  consists  ehii 
of  soda,  along  with  some  common  salt,  sulphates  of  iron  and  manga  net 
ohosphate,  arse  ni  ate,  and  flu  ate  of  soda.  The  earthy  deposile  contains 
of  a  hth  of  silver  per  cwi.,  but  no  economical  method  of  extracting  this  i 
has  yet  been  contrived. 

The  argent ilemiis  or  rirk  had  In  treated  in  Germany  by  the  cupellaUon 
scnted  in  figt,    127ft,   1277,  ttU,  and   V2VJ.      These  figures  exhibit  l 
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furnace  of  the  principal  smelting  works  in  the  Hartz,  where  the  following  parts  must  he 
distinguished;  {fig.  1278);  1.  masonry  of  the  foundation;  2.  flues  for  the  escape  of 
moisture ;  3.  stone  covers  of  the  flues ;  4.  bed  of  hard  rammed  scoriae ;  5.  bricks  set  on 
edge,  to  form  the  permanent  area  of  the  furnace ;  6.  the  sole,  formed  of  wood  ashes, 
washed,  dried,  and  beaten  down ;  fc,  dome  of  iron  plate,  moveable  by  a  crane,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  being  lined  two  inches  thick  with  loam;  «,  n,  tuyeres  for  two  bellows  t; 
having  valves  suspended  before  their  orifices  to  break  and  spread  the  blast ;  o,  door  for 
introducing  into  the  furnace  the  charge  of. lead,  equal  to  84  quintals  at  a  time;  #, fig. 


1279 


12*79,  two  bellows,  like  those  of  a  smith's  forge;  y,  door  of  the  fireplace,  through  which 
billets  of  wood  are  thrown  on  the  grate ;  x,  small  aperture  or  door,  for  giving  issue  to  the 

frothy  scum  of  the  cupellation,  and 
the  litharge;  *,  basin  of  safety, 
usually  covered  with  a  stone  slab,  ovei 
which  the  litharge  falls;  in  case  of 
accident  the  basin  is  laid  open  to  ad- 
mit the  rich  lead. 

The  following  is  the  mode  "of  con- 
ducting the  cupellation.  Before  put- 
ting the  lead  into  the  furnace,  a  flooi 
is  made  in  it  of  ashes  beat  carefully 
down  (see  6,  fig.  1278) ;  and  there  is 
left  in  the  centre  of  this  floor  a  circular 
space,  somewhat  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  hearth,  where  the  silver  ought  to  gather  at 
the  end  of  the  operation.    The  cupel  is  fully  six  feet  in  diameter. 

^r — j~7^ — T~    '      t  \        Tn  forming  the  floor  of  a  cupel, 
\  ft.'.'/,.  L  1 35     cubic    feet     of    washed     wood 

gashes,  usually  got  from  the  soap 
works,  are  employed.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  floor  requires  two  and 
a  half  hours'  work ;  and  when  it  is 
completed,  and  the  moveable  dome  of 
Iron  plate  has  been  lined  with 
loam,  84  quintals  (cwts.)  of  lead 
are  laid  on  the  floor,  42  quintals 
being  placed  in  the  part  of  the 
furnace  farthest  from  the  bellows, 
and  42  near  to  the  fire-bridge;  to 
these,  scoriae  containing  lead  and 
silver  are  added,  m  order  to  lose 
SKrtbrng.  The  moveable  lid  is  now  luted  on  the  furnace,  and  neat  is  slowly  applied  in  the 
ireplace,  by  burning  fagots  of  fir-wood,  which  is  gradually  raised.  Section  1278  is  in  the 
fine  c,D,  of  1277. 

At  the  end  of  three  hours,  the  whole  lead  being  melted,  the  instant  is  watched  for 
when  no  more  ebullition  can  be  perceived  on  the  surface  of  the  bath  or  mehed  metal ; 
then,  but  not  sooner,  the  bellows  are  set  a  playing  on  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  4  or  ft 
strokes  per  minute,  to  favor  the  oxydizement. 

In  five  hours,  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  the  process,  the  fire  is  smartly 
raised ;  when  a  grayish  froth  (ab$trich)  is  made  to  issue  from  the  small  aperture  x  of 
the  furnace.  This  is  found  to  be  a  brittle  mixture  of  oxydized  metals  and  impurities, 
The  workman  now  glides  the  rake  over  the  surface  of  the  bath,  so  as  to  draw  the  froth 
out  of  the  furnace ;  and,  as  it  issues,  powdered  charcoal  is  strewed  upon  it,  at  the  aperture 
jr,  to  cause  its  coagulation.    The  froth  skimming  lasts  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
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After  this  lime,  the  litharge  br  pins  to  form,  and  it  is  also  let  off  by  the  *u  al 
xj  its  banc  btin*  aided  by  a  book.  In  proportion  as  the  floor  tjf  the  luriact 
pregnated  with  litharge,  tie  workoan  dijjs  in  it  i\  putter  for  the  escaj  e  of  t 
litharge  ;  it  falls  in  from  of  ihe  *niall  apcjture,  ami  concretes  in  staiacto 

By  means  of  the  two  moveable  filvti  aTOpewSed  before  the  nnacn  ?«,  r.t  (f 
the  workman  can  direct  the  blo^t  a*  lie  will  over  the  surface  of  the  metal,  1 
should  be  made  to  cause  a  Flight  coil  on  the  liquid,  so  as  k>  produce  ciicu 
lalions,  ami  gradually  propel  a  portion  of  the  litharge  generated  toward*  Ihe 
the  cupel,  and  alh  w  this  to  retain  its  s  ha]  e  rill  the  end  of  the  operation.  Tl 
of  air  should  diive  the  cnater  port  of  the  litharge  low  aid*  the  small  earning 
the  workman  deef  ti»s  tJie  outlet  fur  it,  in  proportion  as  the  level  if  the  moral 
acends,  and  (lie  bottom  of  the  floor  rises  by  the  apiotilion  of  Ihe  IHfepfgc  fin 
tharge  is  thus  obtained  during  about  J 2  hours;  after  which  period  the  cake  of 
gins  to  take  shape  in  the  centre  of  the  cupel. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  no  more  than  four  additional  qi 
litharge  can  be  looked  for,  and  when  it  forms  solely  in  ihe  neiehhorhcod  of  1 
cake  in  the  middle  of  tie  floor,  great  care  must  he  taken  to  set  aj  an  the  la  iter 
because  they  contain  silver.  About  this  period,  the  fne  is  increased,  and  the 
places  before  the  Utile  opening  ■*  a  brick,  to  serve  as  a  nunnd  to  the  ctiTui  of 
The  use  of  this  brick  is, — 1.  to  binder  the  escape  of  the  silver  in  case  of  any 
for  example,  should  an  explosion  take  pine*  in  the  furnace ;  2*  to  reteiYe  a  nt 
lithatee,  should  that  still  circulating  round  the  silver  Cake  be  suddenly 
cupel,  for  in  this  dilemma  the  litharge  must  he  raked  kick  on  the  silver;  3.  t 
cape  of  the  water  that  must  be  thrown  on  the  silver  at  Ihe  end  of  the  pra 

When  the  argemiferoti*  litharge,  collected  in  the  above  *mall  magazine,  is 
moved,  it  is  let  out  in  the  form  of  a  jet,  by  the  dexterous  use  of  the  irai  boojt. 

Lastly,  after  20  hours,  the  silver  cake  is  seen  to  be  well  formed,  and  near)) 
The  moment  for  stopping  the  fire  and  the  bellows  is  indicate  d  by  the  Hidden  ( 
ance  of  the  colored  particles  ofoxyde  of  lead,  which,  in  the  latter  moments  of  ■ 
undulate  with  extreme  rapidity  over  the  slightly  convex  surface  of  the  silver  fc 
ing  from  the  centre  lo  the  circumference.  The  phenomenon  of  their  tola!  dis*i 
is  called  the  lightnings  or  fulguralion.  Whenever  this  OCCWV,  the  phiic  of  sil 
perfectly  clean,  there  is  introduced  into  the  furnace,  by  the  dnor  fl,a  wooden  sp 
which  water,  previously  healed,  is  carefully  poured  on  the  silver. 

The  cupel lation  of  84  quintals  of  argentiferous  lead  takes  in  genera!  18  or 
working.  The  promptitude  of  the  Operation  depends  on  the  degree  *  i  i  t.r 
leads  employed,  and  on  the  address  of  the  operator,  with  whom  also  Ilea  ih< 
of  fuel,  A  good  workman  completes  the  cupHlation  of  84  Quintals  with  3 
each  equivalent  lo  a  cubic  foot  and  eijjht  tenths  of  wend  (Hruli  measure) ;  o 
some  400  billets,  or  more.  In  general,  the  cupetlation  of  J 00  quintals  of  lead 
at  the  rate  of  84  quintal  charges,  occasions  a  consumption  of  790  cubic  feet  ol 
wood  billets, 

The  products  of  the  charge  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Silver,  holding  in  JO0  marcs,  7  maies  and  3  laths  of  alloy  • 
2-  Pure  litharge,  containing  from  88  to  90  per  cent*  of  lead    - 

3.  Impure  litharge,  holding  a  little  silver  -  -        - 

4.  Skimmings  of  the  eupellalion  -  -  - 

5.  Floor  of  the  furnace  impregnated  with  litharge 


24  to  m 

50  -  60 
£  -    1 

4  -     I 

22  .  SC 


Not*. — Tht  mart  w  7  e*.  2  dwt*.  4  gr\  English  twy ;  end  tht  loth  h  huff 
16  Jo/ft j  make  a  marc.  100  pewndi  Colognt  art  tqual  to  103  pound*  av(firdupot§ 
mbav*  quintal  contain*  US  Cologni  poundt* 

E  loss  of  lead  inevitable  by  this  operation,  is  estimated  at  4  parts  in  10 
been  diminished  as  much  as  possible  in  the  Fnuikemehnru  works  of  the  Hnrlj 
ing  the  smoke  into  long  flues,  where  the  lead  fumes  are  condensed  into  a  n  ei 
The  silver  cake  receives  a  final  purification  at  the  Mini,  In  a  cupel  on  a  smallc 

From  numerous  experiments  in  the  great  wny,  it  lias  been  found  that  not  i 
100  quintals  of  lead  can  be  profitably  cupelled  at  t  ne  operation,  howei  rl 
furnace^  and  however  powerful  and  multiplied  the  bellows  and  tuyprcs  may  h 
loss  00  either  The  lend  or  ihe  silver,  or  on  belli,  would  be  inclosed.  In  on 
BO  lets  than  500  quintals  were  acted  on,  in  a  furnace  with  two  fin 
escapes  for  the  litharge?  but  the  silver  remained  dis^enannifd  through  the  Jea 
lightning  could  not  be  brotrebt  on.     l*he  chief  object  in  view  was  ^  DOtn^  pfl 

Rrdurtii<n  tf  tht  Lithargt* — This  is  executed  in  a  slag-hearth,  with  I  lie  aii 
charcoal. 

Such  is  the  train  of  operations  by  which  the  cupriferous  galena  ithfth$  or  % 
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k  reduced,  in  the  district  of  Clausthal,  into  lead,  copper,  and  silver*    The  works  of 
Frankenscharn  have  a  front  fully  400  feet  long. 

Fig.  1279,  exhibits  the  plan  and  elevation  of  these  smelting- works,  near  Clausthal,  ia 
the  Hartx,  for  lead  ores  containing  copper  and  silver,  where  about  84,000  cwts.  often/fee 


Silver-tnultiug  Work*  o/  Frankeu$char%,  mtar  ClamtikaL 
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(each  of  123  Cologne  pounds)  are  treated  every  year.  This  quantity  is  the  produce  of 
thirty  distinct  mines,  as  also  of  nearly  as  many  stamp  and  preparation  works.  All  these 
different  tchlichi,  which  belong  to  so  many  different  joint-stock  companies,  are  confound- 
ed and  worked  up  together  in  the  same  series  of  metallurgic  operations;  the  resulting 
mixture  being  considered  as  one  and  the  same  ore  belonging  to  a  single  undertaV;ng;  but 
in  virtue  of  the  order  which  prevails  in  this  royal  establishment,  the  rights  of  eacn  of  the 
companies,  and  consequently  of  each  shareholder,  are  equitably  regulated.  A  vigorous 
control  is  exercised  between  the  mines  and  the  stamps,  as  also  between  the  stamps  and 
the  smelting-houses ;  while  the  cost  of  the  metallurgic  operations  is  placed  under  the  offi- 
cers of  the  crown,  and  distributed,  upon  just  principles,  among  the  several  mines,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantities  of  metal  furnished  by  each. 

From  these  arrangements,  the  following  important  advantages  flow : — 
1.  The  poor  ores  may  be  smelted  with  profit,  without  putting  the  companies  to  any 
risk  or  expense  in  the  erection  of  new  works ;  2,  by  the  mixture  of  many  different  ores, 
Ike  smelting  and  metallic  product  become  more  easy  and  abundant ;  3,  the  train  of  the 
operations  is  conducted  with  all  the  lights  and  resources  of  science ;  and  4,  the  amount 
of  metal  brought  into  the  market  is  not  subject  to  such  fluctuations  as  might  prove  inju- 
rious to  their  sale. 

The  following  is  the  series  of  operations; — 

1.  The  fusion  of  the  sehlich  (sludge) ;  2,  the  roasting  of  the  mattes  under  a  shed,  and 
their  treatment  by  four  successive  re-meltings ;  3,  the  treatment  of  the  resulting  black 
copper;  4,  the  liquation ;  5,  the  re- liquation  (rusuage) ;  6,  the  refining  of  the  copper : 
7,  the  eupellation  of  the  silver;  8,  the  reduction  of  the  litharge  into  lead.  The  6th  and 
6th  processes  are  carried  on  at  the  smelting  works  of  Altenau. 

The  buildings  are  shown  at  a,  b,  c,  and  the  impelling  stream  of  water  at  d  ;  the  upper 
%mre  being  the  elevation ;  the  lower,  the  plan  of  the  works. 

a,  is  the  melting  furnace,  with  a  cylinder  bellows  behind  it;  6,  e,  dt  furnaces  similar 
t»  At  preceding,  with  wooden  bellows,  such  as  fig.  1281 ;  e,  is  a  furnace  for  the  same 

purpose,  with  three  tuyeres,  and 
a  cylinder  bellows;/,  the  large 
furnace  of  fusion,  also  with  three 
tuyeres;  g,  a  furnace  with  seven 
tuyeres,  now  seldom  used ;  A,  low 
furnaces,  like  the  English  slag- 
hearths,  (krwnmofen,)  employed 
for  working  the  last  matte* ;  fc, 
slag-hearths  for  reducing  the  li- 
tharge ;  m,  the  area  of  the  liqua- 
tion ;  n,  p,  cupellation  furnaces. 

x,  y,  a  floor  which  separates 
the  principal  smelting-house  into 
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two  stories ;  the  materials  destined  for  charging  the  fnrnaces  being  deposited  in  Mi 
upon  the  upper  floor,  to  which  they  are  carried  by  means  of  two  inclined  planet,  (an- 
ted in  front  of  the  range  of  buildings. 
Here  89,600  quintals  of  schlich  are  annually  smelted,  which  furnish — 
Marketable  lead,        ......    20,907  quintals 

Marketable  litharge,  containing  90  per  cent,  of  lead,       -  7,555 

Silver,  about  *    -  -  -  -  -  67 

Copper,  (finally  purified  in  the  morks  of  Altenau,)  -  35 


Total  product, 


28,564 


This  weight  amounts  to  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  weight  of  ore  raised  for  the  service  of  tbe 
establishment.  Eight  parts  of  ore  furnish,  on  an  average,  about  one  of  schlich.  The 
bellows  are  constructed  wholly  of  wood,  without  any  leather;  an  improvement  made  by 
a  bishop  of  Bamberg,  about  the  year  1620.  After  receiving  different  modifications,  they 
were  adopted,  towards  1730,  in  almost  all  the  sroelting-works  of  the  cot  Jnent,  except  ii 
a  few  places,  as  Carniola,  where  local  circumstances  permitted  a  water  blowing-machine 
to  be  erected.  These  pyramidal  shaped  bellows,  composed  of  moveable  wooden  boxes, 
have,  however,  many  imperfections ;  their  size  must  often  be  inconveniently  large,  io 
order  to  furnish  an  adequate  stream  of  air ;  they  do  not  drive  into  the  furnace  all  the  air 
which  they  contain  j  they  require  frequent  repairs ;  and,  working  with  great  friction, 
they  waste  much  mechanical  power. 

Fig.  1282,  represents  such  wooden  bellows,  consisting  of  two  chests  or  boxes  fitted 
into  each  other  j  the  upper  or  moving  one  being  called  the  fyt  the  lower  or  fixed  one, 
_„-.,    l,      --^     =^^i»>     i        the  seat,  (gite.)     In  the  bottom  of 


II 


the  gite,  there  is  an  orifice  fornkb- 
ed  with  a  clack-valve  d,  opening 
inwards  when  tbejly  is  raised,  and 
shutting  when  it  falls.  In  order 
that  the  air  included  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  the  two  chests  may  hare  as 
other  outlet  than  the  nose-pipe  «, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  gi<<  ispfn- 
vided  at  its  four  sides  with  sotfl 
square  slips  of  wood,  c,  c,  c,  wbieb 
are  pressed  against  the  side*  of  the 
3  fly  by  strong  springs  of  iron  wire, 
b,b, 6,  while  they  are  retained  upon  the  gite  by  means  of  small  square  piece*  of  wood,*, 
a,  a,  a.  The  latter  a,  a,  are  perforated  in  the  centre,  and  adjusted  upon  recUuujoJar 
stems,  called  buchettes;  they  are  attached,  at  their  lower  ends,  to  the  upright  sides  of  the 
gite  g.  p,  is  the  driving-shaft  of  a  water-wheel,  which,  by  means  of  cams  or  tappets,  de- 
presses the  fly,  while  the  counterweight  Q,y?g.  1016,  raises  it  again. 

Figs.  1283,  1284,  1285,  1286,  represent  the  moderately  high  (dimihauts,  or  helf-ttri 

furnaces  employed  in  the  works  of  the  lower  Hartz,  near  Goslar,  for  smelting  thesfliery 

lead  ores  extracted  from  the  mine  of  Rammelsberg.     See  its  section  in  p.  189,  Vol.  IL 

Fig.  1283,  is  the  front  elevation  of  the  twin  furnaces,  built  in  one  body  of  masoaiy; 

fig.  1284,  is  a  plan  taken  at  the  level  of  the  tuyeres,  in  the  line  v,  /,  6,  of  fig.  l#*l 


1283 


Jigs.  1285  and  1286,  exhi- 
bit two  vertical  sectioni; 
the  former  in  the  line  a, h 
the  latter  in  the  line  c,», 
of  fig.  1284.  In  these  fc« 
figures  the  following  ok 
jects  may  be  distineuishei 
«,  b,  c,  </,  a  balcony  or 
platform  which  leads  * 
the  place  of  charging,  »t 
e/, wooden  stairs,  by  wbieb 
the  charging  workBsei 
mount  from  the  groond  ffo 
of  the  works,  to  the  plat- 
form ;  g,  h,  brick-work  ot 
the  furnaces ;  t,  fc  ™ 
of  the  smelting-worb* 
against  which  they  are 
supported ;  J,  upper  basin  of  leception,  hollowed  out  of  the  br*i*quA,  (oi  r roun4  charcoal 
bed,)  6  j  m,  arch  of  the  tuyere  v,  by  which  each  furnace  receives  the  blast  of  two 
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bellows ;  n,  place  of  charging,  which  takes  place  through  the  upper  orifice  n,  o,  of  the 
in,  o,  v,  /,  of  the  furnace;  /,  a  slab  of  clay,  placed  in  such  a  way  that,  during  the 
A  1284  treatment  of  the  lead,  a  Utile 

metallic  zinc  may  run  together 
in  a  sloping  gutter,  seen  in 
fig.  1269,  formed  of  slates  ce- 
mented together  with  clay. 

In  figs.  1288  and  1285,  1,  r, 
is  the  brick-work  of  the  foun- 
dations; m,  conduits  (called 
evaporatory)  for  the  exhalation 
of  the  moisture ;  4,  a  layer  of 
slags,  rammed  above ;  5,  a  bed 
of  clay,  rammed  above  the 
slags ;  6,  a  brasque,  composed 
if  one  part  of  clay,  and  two  parts  of  ground  charcoal,  which  forms  the  sole  of  the  furnace. 
Tke  excellent  refinery  furnace,  or  treibheerd,  of  Fredenckshutte,  near  Tarnowitz,  in 

Upper  Silesia,  is  represented  in  fig*  1287 
and  1288.  a,  is  the  bottom,  made  of  slag 
or  cinders  ;  6,  the  foundation  of  fire-bricks ; 
c,  the  body  of  the  hearth  prcner,  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  doumile,  and  1 
of  fire-clay,  in  bulk  j  d,  the  grate  of  the  air 
furnace ;  «,  the  fire-bridge ;  /,  the  dome  or 
cap,  made  of  iron  plate  strengthened  with 
bars,  and  lined  with  clay-lute,  to  proteot 
the  metal  from  burning ;  g,  the  door  of  the 
'fireplace;  A,  the  ash-pit;  t,  the  tap-hole; 
fc,  k,  the  flue,  which  is  divided  by  partitions 
into  several  channels ;  /,  the  chimney ;  m, 
a  damper-plate  for  regulating  the  draught ; 
n,  a  back  valve,  for  admitting  air  to  cool 
the  furnace,  and  brushes  to  sweep  the  flues; 
o,  tuyere  of  copper,  which  by  means  of  an 
iron  wedge  may  be  sloped  more  or  less  to- 
wards the  hearth ;  p9  the  schnepper,  a  round 
piece  of  sheet  iron,  hung  before  the  eye  of  the 
tuy&re,  to  break  and  spread  the  blast;  qt  the 
outlet  for  the  glassy  litharge.   / 

Lime-marl  has  been  found  to  answer  well  foi 
making  the  body  of  the  hearth-sole,  as  it  ab- 
sorbs the  vitrified  litharge  freely,  without  com- 
bining with  it.   A  basin-shaped  hollow  is  form- 
ed in  the  centre,  for  receiving  the  silver  at  the 
end  of  the  process ;  and  a  gutter  is  made  across 
the  hearth  for  running  off  the  glatte  or  fluid 
litharge. 
Figs.  1289,  1290,  represent   the   eliquation  hearth  of  Neustadt. 
Fig.  1289,  is  a  cross  section  ;  fig.  1290  is  a  front  view;  Rtidfig.  1291, 
a  longitudinal  section.    It  is  formed  by  two  walls  o,  a,  3|  feet  high, 
placed  from  |  to  1  foot  apart,  sloped  off  at  top  with  iron  plates,  three 

inches  thtek,  and 
18  inches  broad, 
called  saigers-char- 
/en,  or  refining 
plates,  6,  6,  inclin- 
ed three  inches  to- 
wards each  other 
in  the  middle,  so  as 
to  leave  at  the  low- 
est point  a  slit  two 
and  a  half  inches 
wide  between  them, 
through  which  the 
.oeJ,  as  it  sweats 
out  by  the  heat,  is 
allowed  to  fall  into 
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the  spate  between  the  two  walls  t,  called  the  Pliifffga 
lllijs-  channel  slopes  down  towards  the  front,  so  lint  th 


ed  metal 
g  a  crui 
|  on  »n 
|2  and  c 
:>  ones, 
3  walls 
two  f 
on    lli 

other 
there 
t»  an 
mitlii 

ope  i*  i 

PJ9SJ    | 

mean 

may  be  easiJy  raised  and  louered,  /,  is  a  passage  for  increasing  tin?  «1j 
fsjpi  1291  and  129$,  represent  the  refill  inc.  f 
lickshutie  by  Tarnowiti;  a,  is  the  fire  d  ■ 
door  far  iniroduciue  the  silver;  d%  the  moveable 
a  couple  of  iron  rods  f,  e,  which  are  lei  at  th 
brick-work.  They  lie  lower  than  would  seem 
but  this:  is  dune  in  order  to  be  nhte  to  place  t 
tesi  at  any  desired  level,  by  placing  tiles/, /V  nni 
Icailint;  lo  a  chimney  18  feet  high.  For  the  refii 
vtblukriibtTt  of  the  fineness  of  15|  loths  (halfoi 

cubic  fc*(  of  n«-coal  are  required      The  test  or  cupel  must  be  heated  I 

silver  anil  soft  lfo<l  sue  put  inlL  it, 

At  these  smelting  houses,  from  150  to  160  cwts.  of  very  pure  workal 


tain  in?  merely  a  little  stiver)  are  put  into  the  furnace  at  once,  and  fn 
run  oil  in  vitrified  ox\de;  Ihe  nemtiftdcf  Is  then  refined  with  some  pi 
■Hoy  containing  from  14 £  to  15^  loths  of  biicksilber  per  cart,  is  obtaine 


xr 


L. 


L 


... 


English  ra/Iflfftg  furnaces.— Th*  refinint;  of  lead  is  well  performer! 
the  neighborhood  of  A 1$  ton -moor,  in  reverberalory  furnaces,  Jigs,  1WH 
fireplace  is  &2  inches  square,  ami  is  serrated  from  the  sole  by  a  Are 
In  breadth.  The  flame,  after  ha  vine  passed  ovpt  the  surface  of  (he  leu 
ters  two  flues  e,  r,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  furnace,  which  terminate 
A  rthe  bottom  of  the  chimney  are  openinirs/,  /,  for  I 
talHc  dust  deposited  within,    These  open  lags  are  shut  dnrine.  the  proe* 

The  cupel  or  t-*tj  which  consul  dies,  in  fuel*  Ihe  sole  of  Ihe  he* 
operation   takes  plnce,  is  moveable.      It  consists  cf  s   vi-ruca!  ellipii 
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:,  DtJtg*.  1295  and  1297,  3|  inches  high,  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  ellipse  &em§ 
>  aad  the  smallest  %  .     Four  iron  bars  (a,  d,  r/i,  m',  a,  c,  n,  »'}  ate  fi*ed  across  its 


1*34 


bottom,  which  are 
also  3 1  inches  broad, 
and  an  inch  thick. 
The  first  of  these  ban 
is  placed  9  inches 
from  the  end  of  the 
elliptic  rJns  nearest 
the  fireplace,  and 
the  three  others  arj 
equally  distributed  be- 
tween this  bar  and  the 
back  end. 

In  forming  the 
cupel,  several  layers 
of  a  mixture  of  moist- 
ened bone  ashes,  and 
fern  ashes,  in  very 
fine  powder,  are  put 
into  the  test  frame* 
The  bone  ash  con- 
stitutes from  |  to  JL 
of  the  bulk  of  the 
mixture,  according 
to  the  purity  of  the 
*hes  employ  ed,  est  i  ma  led  by  the  proportion  of  potash  they  contain,  which  has  the 
tj  of  semi- vitrifying  the  powder  of  burnt  bones,  of  thus  removing  its  friability,  and 
>6    „      ,«      ,!»         „  1297 

c 


Ine  it  more  durable.  The  layers  of  ashes  are  strongly  beat  down,  tilt  the  frame  if 
ly  filled.  The  mass  thus  formed  is  then  hollowed  out  by  means  of  a  Little  spade, 
»u  purpose,  till  it  is  only  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick  above  the  iron  bars  near 
at  re  of  the  bottom.  A  flange,  2  inches  broad,  is  made  at  the  upper  part,  and  21 
at  the  lower  part,  except  on  the  front  or  breast  t  which  is  5  inches  thick*  In  this 
3T  part,  there  is  hollowed  out  an  opening  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  6 
ton?,  with  which  the  outlet  or  gateway  of  the  litharge  communicates. 
>  cupel  thus  prepared  is  placed  in  the  refining  furnace.  It  rests  in  an  iron  ring  built 
ic  brickwork*  The  arched  roof  of  the  furnace  is  12  inches  above  the  cupel  near  the 
idge,  and  9  inches  near  the  flue  at  the  other  end. 

i  tuy&re  is  placed  in  the  back  of  the  furnace,  opposite  to  the  side  at  which  the  litharge 
wed  to  overflow, 

nines  if,  ?,  are  left  at  the  sides  of  each  cupel,  either  for  running  off  or  for  intro- 
:  melted  lead. 

•SSM  of  had  to  extract  its  silver  ,~* This  operation,  which  the  lead  of  Derbyshire  can- 
submitted  to  with  advantage,  is  performed  in  a  certain  number  of  the  smelting- 
i  at  Alston-moor,  and  always  upon  leads  reduced  in  the  Scotch  furnace. 
I  eupel  furnace  above  described  must  be  slowly  heated,  in  order  to  dry  the  cupel 
it  causing?  it  to  crack,  which  would  infallibly  be  produced  by  sudden  evaporation 
moisture  in  it.  When  it  has  been  thus  slowly  brooch t  to  the  verge  of  a  red 
t  is  almost  completely  filled  with  lead  previously  melted  in  an  iron  pot.  The 
may  be  charged  with  about  5  ewts.  At  the  temperature  at  whicn  the  lead  is  in- 
ed,  it  it  immediately  covered  with  a  gray  pellicle  of  oxyde  j  but  when  the  heat  of 
mace  has  been  progressively  raised  to  the  proper  pitch,  -t  becomes  whitish- red, 
is  its  surface  covered  over  with  litharge.  Now  is  the  lime  to  set  in  action  the 
i ^-machine,  the  blast  of  which,  impelled  In  the  direction  ol  toe  great  axis  ot  Ihs 
drives  the  litharge  towards  the  breast  of  the  cupel,  and  make*  it  flow  out  by  thf 
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Wrnj  prepared  far  it,  through  which  It  falls  upon  a  cnti-irou  ptnle.  fl 
floor  of  the  apartment,  ami  1*  dispersed  into  tears.  It  is  Carried  in  ti 
nace  of  red  union,  ami  revived.  As  by  the  effect  of  the  continual  qj 
Undents,  Ihe  surface  of  the  metal  necessarily  falls  beloW  the  level 
Ihe  litharge,  melted  lend    mu*t   be  added  anew  by  In. I  0   Ihe 

iron  boiler,  as  occasion  may  require.  The  operation  is  carried  on  i 
84  cwl^.  or  4  Newca»tle/od(fer#  of  lend  have  been  in  trod  need,  which  I 
hours,  if  the  tuyure  has  been  properly  set,  The  whole  quantity  ol 
ma**  of  lead  contains,  is  left  in  combination  with  about  I  cwL  of  kai 
name  of  rich  lead,  is  taken  out  of  the  cupel. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  these  pieces  of  rich  lead  have  been  p 
their  respective  quality,  as  determined  by  assaying  They  contain  in  w 
2000  ounces  of  silver,  Ibey  are  re-inelled  to  extract  their  silver,  in  the 
in  a  cupel  which  differs  from  the  former  in  having  at  its  bottom  a  de| 
receiving  at  the  end  of  the  process  the  cake  of  silver.  In  this  case  a 
torn  remains  uncovered^  on  which  the  tcoria*  may  be  pushed  aside  wit] 
the  edges  of  the  silver. 

The  experiments  of  MM.  Lucas  and  Gay  Lussac  have  proved  that 
to  the  air  in  a  state  of  fusion,  absorbs  oxygen  gas,  and  gives  it  out  a 
consolidaliiHi,  The  quantity  of  oxygen  thus  absorbed  may  amount  t 
the  Volume  of  the  silver.  The  following  phenomena  are  observed  wJue 
is  Considerable  ;  for  example,  from  40  to  50  pounds. 

The  solidification  commences  at  the  edges,  and  advances  towards 
liquid  silver,  at  the  moment  ofits  passage  to  the  solid  slate,  experiences 
and  then  becomes  motionless.  The  surface,  after  remaining  thus  ir 
gels  all  at  once  irregularly  perturbed,  fissures  appear  in  ova  or  severe 
flow,  in  different  directions,  streams  of  very  fluid  silver,  which  increa 
talion.  The  first  stage  does  not  yet  clearly  manifest  the  presence  of 
arise  from  some  intestine  motion  of  the  particles  in  their  tendency  to 
upon  Ihe  process  of  crystallisation,  and  thus  causing  the  rupture  of  the 
crust,  and  the  ejection  o(sotno  liquid  portions. 

After  remaining  some  time  tranquil,  the  metal  presents  a  fresh  apj 
inaJofOOJ  to  volcanic  phenomena*  As  the  crystallization  continues, 
given  out  with  violence  «.t  one  or  more  points,  carrying  with  it  mall 
interior  of  the  surface,  producing  a  series  of  cones,  Beneially  surmount* 
vomiting  out  streams  of  the  metal,  which  may  be  seen  boiling  violently 
These  cones  gradually  increase  in  height  by  the  accumulation  of 
and  that  which  becomes  consolidated  on  their  slopine;  tide*.  The  t 
on  which  they  rest,  consequently  experiences  violent  Impulses,  being 
anil  depressed  by  such  violent  agitation,  that  were  it  not  for  the  lem 
of  the  metal,  there  would  evidently  arise  dislocation,  fissures,  an< 
accidents.  At  length  several  of  Ihe  craters  permanently  close,  while 
allow  the  gas  a  passage.  The  more  difficult  this  is,  the  more  fl 
elevated,  and  the  more  their  funnels  contract  by  the  adhesion  or 
portion  of  the  metal.  The  projection  of  globules  of  silver  now  becor 
Ihe  latter  being  carried  to  great  distance*,  even  beyond  the  furnace,  ar 
a  series  of  explosions,  repeated  at  short  intervals.  It  is  aenernll)  the 
volcanoes  thnt  attains  tbe  greatest  altitude,  and  exhibits  the  for* 
the  greatest  enerey.  It  is,  moreover,  observable,  that  these  cones  do  I 
same  time,  some  having  spent  their  force,  when  others  commence 
points.  Some  reach  the  height  of  an  inch,  forming  bases  of  two  o 
diameter.  The  time  occupied  by  this  exhibition  is  at  least  from  half 
of  an  hour. 

During  the  formation  of  these  cones,  by  the  evolution  of  gas,  port 
pbot  forth,  which  assume,  on  induration,  a  form  somewhat  eyliodrici 
fantastic,  notwithstanding  the  incompatibility  which  appears  to  e 
fluidity  of  the  silver  and  these"  elongated  figures.  Their  appearance  i 
without  any  symptoms  of  gn*,  although  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whel 
arise  from  its  influence;  they  seem,  in  fact,  to  resemble  the  phenoi 
volcanic  period. 

Till  very  recently,  the  only  operations  employed  for  separating  sflve 
English  smtOting-works,  were  the  following  :— 

1.  CupcTlntion,  in  which  the  lead  was  converted  toto  a  vitreous  < 
floated  off  from  the  surface  of  the  silver, 

2.  Reduction  **f  that  oxyde,  commonly  called  III  bar  ire. 

3*  Smelting'  thr-  bottoms  of  the  cupelfj  to  extract  the  lead  wnjeb 
them,  in  a  giassy  state 
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Cupellation  and  its  two  complementary  operations  were,  in  many  respects,  objectiona- 
ble processes  t  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  lead  vapors  upon  the  health  of  the  work- 
men; from  the  very  considerable  loss  of  metallic  lead,  amounting  to  7  per  cent,  at  least; 
and,  lastly,  from  the  immense  consumption  of  fuel,  as  well  as  from  the  vast  amount  of  y 
manual  labor  incurred  in  such  complicated  operations.    Hence,  unless  the  lead  were " 
tclerably  rich  in  silver,  it  would  not  bear  the  expense  of  cupellation. 

The  patent  process  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Pattinson,  of  Newcastle,  is  not  at  all  pre- 
judicial to  the  health  of  workmen ;  it  does  not  occasion  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  loss  of 
lead,  and  in  other  respects  it  is  so  economical,  that  it  is  now  profitably  applied  in  Nor- 
thumberland to  alloys  too  poor  in  silver  to  be  treated  by  cupellation.  This  process  U 
founded  upon  the  following  phenomena. 

After  melting  completely  an  alloy  of  lead  and  silver,  if  we  allow  it  to  cool  very  slowly, 
continually  stirring  it  meanwhile  with  a  rake,  we  shall  .observe  at  a  certain  period  a 
continually  increasing  number  of  imperfect  little  crystals,  which  may  be  taken  out  withra 
drainer,  exactly  as  we  may  remove  the  crystals  of  sea  salt  deposited  during  the  concen- 
tration of  brine,  or  those  of  sulphate  of  soda,  as  its  agitated  solution  cools.  On  submit- 
ting to  analysis  the  metallic  crystals  thus  separated,  and  also  the  liquid  metal  deprived  ot 
them,  we  find  the  former  to  be  lead  almost  alone,  but  the  latter  to  be  rich  in  silver,  when 
compared  with  the  original  alloy.  The  more  of  the  crystalline  particles  are  drained  from 
the  metallic  bath,  the  richer  does  the  mother  liquid  become  in  silver.  In  practice,  the 
poor  lead  is  raised  by  this  means  to  the  standard  of  the  ordinary  lead  of  the  litharge 
works ;  and  the  better  lead  is  made  ten  times  richer.  This  very  valuable  alloy  is  then 
submitted  to  cupellation ;  but  as  it  contains  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  quantity  of  lead  sub- 
jected to  crystallizatiou,  the  loss  in  the  cupel  will  be  obviously  reduced  to  one  tenth  of 
what  it  was  by  the  former  process ;  that  is,  seven  tenths  of  a  per  cent.,  instead  of  seven. 

These  nine  tenths  of  the  lead  separated  by  the  drainer,  are  immediately  sent  into  the 
market,  without  other  loss  than  the  trifling  one,  of  abont  one  half  per  cent.,  involved  in 
reviving  a  little  dross  skimmed  off  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal  at  the  beginning  of  .he 
operation.  Hence  the  total  waste  of  lead  in  this  method  does  not  exceed  two  per  cent. 
And  as  only  a  small  quantity  of  lead  requires  to  be  cupelled,  this  may  be  done  with  the 
utmost  slowness  and  circumspection;  whereby  lo6s  of  the  precious  metal,  and  injury  to 
the  health  of  the  work-people,  are  equally  avoided. 

The  crystallization  refinery  of  Mr.  Pattinson  is  an  extremely  pimple  smelting-house. 
It  contains  3  hemispherical  cast-iron  pans,  41  inches  in  diameter,  and  J  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  3  pans  are  built  in  one  straight  line,  the  broad  flange  at  their  edge  being  supported 
upon  brick-work.  Each  pan  has  a  discharge  pipe,  proceeding  laterally  from  one  side  of 
its  bottom,  by  which  the  melted  metal  may  be  run  out  when  a  plug  is  withdrawn,  and 
each  is  heated  by  a  small  separate  fire. 

Three  tons  of  the  argentiferous  lead  constitute  one  charge  of  each  pan)  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  melted,  the  fire  is  withdrawn ;  the  flue,  grate-door,  and  ash-pit,  are  immediately 
dosed,  and  made  air-tight  with  bricks  and  clay-lute.  The  agitation  is  now  commenced, 
with  a  round  bar  of  iron,  terminated  with  a  chisel-point,  the  workman  being  instructed 
merely  to  keep  moving  that  simple  rake  constantly  in  the  pan,  but  more  especially 
towards  the  edges,  where  the  solidification  is  apt  to  begin.  He  must  be  careful  to  take 
out  the  crystals,  progressively  as  they  appear,  with  an  iron  drainer,  heated  a  little  higher 
than  the  temperature  of  the  metal  bath.  The  liquid  metal  lifted  in  the  drainer,  flows 
readily  hack  through  its  perforations,  and  may  be  at  any  rate  effectually  detached  by  giv- 
ing the  ladle  two  or  three  jogs.  The  solid  portion  remains  in  the  form  of  a  spongy,  semi- 
errstalliae,  semi-pasty  mass. 

The  proportion  of  crystals  separated  at  each  melting,  depends  upon  the  original  quality 
of  the  alloy.  If  it  be  poor,  it  is  usually  divided  in  the  proportion  of  two  thirds  of  poor 
crystals,  and  one  third  of  rich  liquid  metal ;  but  this  proportion  is  reversed  if  the  alloy 
contain  a  good  deal  of  silver. 

Let  us  exemplify,  by  the  common  case  of  a  lead  containing  10  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 
Operating  upon  3  tons  of  this  alloy,  or  60  cwts.,  containing  30  ox.  of  silver,  there  will  be 
ootaftied  ia  the  first  operation — 

(a)  40  cwts.  at  4}  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  j  in  whole  9  ox.  )  Qn 
<*)  20  cwts.  at  21  -  -  21        J3002' 

Each  of  these  alloys,  (a)  and  (o),  will  be  joined  to  alloys  of  like  quality  obtained  in 
the  treatment  of  one  or  several  other  portions  of  three' tons  of  the  primitive  alloy.  Again, 
three  tons  of  each  of  these  rich  alloys  are  subjected  to  the  crystallization  process,  and 
thus  in  succession.  Thus  poorer  and  poorer  lead  is  got  on  the  one  hand,  and  richer  and 
richer  alloys  on  the  other.  Sometimes  the  mother  metal  is  parted  from  a  great  body  of 
poor  crystals,  by  opening  the  discharge-pipe,  and  running  off  the  liquid,  while  the  work- 
snaxn  keeps  stirring,  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  two. 

25  fodders,  15  cwts.,  49  lbs.  =  540  cwts.,  49  lbs.  of  alloy,  holding  5  os.  of  silver  par 
JboVder,  la  the  whole  130  ox.,  afforded,  after  three  successive  crystallizations, — 
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44(1  cwta,  of  poor  lead,  holding  }  oz,  of  silver  per  fodder*  ia 
15  rwu*  49  —  holding  the  origin*)  quantity,  nearly 
81  cwts.  of  lead  for  the  cupel,  holding  29  oz.      * 

Tolal. 

i  cwt  of  loss,  principally  ia  the  reduction  of  dross, 
The  expenses  of  the  new  method  altogether,  including  3j*  per  foddc 
ere  about  one  third  of  the  old ;  being  17/.  13s*  and  54i,  16#.  respect*  v 
of  lead }  at  29  oz.  per  fodder. 

In  the  conditions  above  stated,  the  treatment  of  argentiferous  lead  oc 
ing  expense* : — 

roa  OWE  For  d  pa. 
By  the  new  process     ---.---( 
By  the  old  process  »'♦*>*•<**    S 

Admit  Lin?  that  the  treatment  of  silver  holding  lend  is  economically  p 
the  profit  is  equal  to  one  tenth  of  the  gross  expenses  of  the  process,  we 
late,  with  the  preceding  data,  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  lead  to  have 
lento  in  silver : — 

With  the  new  process,  3  ounces  per  fodder;  or,     -        •         I 

With  the  old  process,  8  *    ounces  per  fodder  j  or, 

To  conclude,  the  refining  by  crystallization  reduces  the  cost  of  the  p 

silver,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one;  and  allows  of  extracting  silver 

contains  only  about  three  ox.  per  ton.     In  England,  the  new  method  p 

very  advantageous  results,  especially  in  reference  to  the  great  masses  I 

applied.     In  1828.  the  quantity  of  lead  annually  extracted  from  the  n 

Kingdom  had  been  progressively  raised  lo  47,000  tons.     Reduced  aim 

this  amount  in  IS32,  by  the  competition  of  the  mines  of  la  Sierra  dc  C 

production  besan  again  to  increase  in  1333*     In  1835,  35,000  tons  of  I 

one  half  of  which  only  having  a  mean  content  of  eight  and  a  half  ounce 

was  subjected  to  cupelktion,  and  produced  14,000  ox,  of  that  precious  t 

of  this  production  are^- 

Silver  extracted  from  17,500  tons  of  lead,  holding  upon  the  average  e 

and  a  half  ounces  per  ton,      -.-.-., 

Stiver  extracted  from  silver  ores,  properly  so  called,  in  Cornwall, 


See  SmcLTT?io  of  L*ap. 

In  1637,  the  production  of  lead  amounted  probably  to  4-0,000  totii 
introduction  of  tne  new  method  would  have  the  effect  not  onlj  of  rodt 
the  cost  of  parting  the  20,000  tons  of  lead  containing  8  os,  of  silver,  p 
milling  the  extraction  of  4  or  5  ot  of  silver,  which  may  be  supposed 
average  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  remaining  20,000  tons.  Otherwise 
precious  metal  would  have  bad  no  value,  or  have  been  unproductive* 

The  desilverizing  apparatus  of  Locke,  Bhckct  and  Co,,  consists  of  a 
pots,  and  one  smaller  pot  for  receiving  the  desilverized  lead*  Jhey  ar< 
iron,  and  arranged  io  a  straight  line. 

The  lead  in  each  pot  varies  in  its  contents  of  silver. 


The  first  contain  ing  85  cwt  lead  at  about  60  ox,  of  silver,  or  -^T,  per  U 
Is  divided  into  55  cwt  crystals  carried  to  second  pot,  at  3 o  as.  per  too 
18  cwt  do,  to  be  put  in  first  pot  again,  at  $4  ok.  per  too 
and  12  cwt  rich  lead  to  be  cupelled,  at  170  ox  per  ton 

The  second  pot  containing  90  cwt.  lead,  at  about  86  ox  silver  per  ton 
Is  divided  into  SO  cwt  crystals  earned  to  third  pot,  at  20  ox,  per  ton 
and  $0  cwt  lead  put  into  first  pot,  at  Go  ox.  per  too 
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ird  pot  containing  90  cwts.  of  lead,  at  about  20  oz.  per  ton 
led  into  65  cwts.  crystals  carried  to  fourth  pot,  at  10  oz.  per  ton      -      27 
and  25  cwts.  lead  put  into  second  pot,  at  36  oz.  per  ton     -       -      63 

irth  pot  containing  80  cwts.  lead,  at  about  10  oz.  per  ton 
led  into  55  cwts.  crystals,  carried  to  fifth  pot,  at  5 J  oz.  per  ton         -      15 
and  25  cwts.  lead  put  into  third  pot,  at  20  oz.  per  ton        -        -      25 

th  pot  containing  80  cwts.  lead,  at  about  5$  oz.  silver  per  ton  - 
Led  into  55  cwts.  crystals,  put  into  sixth  pot,  at  3  oz.  per  ton    -        -        8] 
and  25  cwts.  lead,  put  into  fourth  pot,  at  11  oz.  per  ton     -        -      13 1 

cth  pot  containing  80  cwts.  lead,  at  about  3  oz.  per  ton    - 
led  into  55  cwts.  crystals,  carried  to  seventh  pot,  at  I J  oz.  per  ton  -        41 
and  25  cwts.  lead,  put  into  fifth  pot,  at  6  oz.  per  ton  -  7ft 

Tenth  pot  containing  55  cwts.  lead,  at  about  1|  oz.  per  ton 
ied  into  25  cwts.  crystals,  carried  to  small  pot,  at  1)  oz.  per  ton 

and  30  cwts.  lead,  put  into  sixth  pot,  at  2}  oz.  per  ton       -       -       ;■; l. 


90 

90 
40 

40 
22 

22 
12 

12 
4 


above  25  cwts.  of  crystals  are  melted  and  cast  into  pigs  and  sent  to  the  market, 

perating  upon  lead  containing  about  10  oz.  per  ton,  the  fourth  pot  is  filled  with 

t  should  contain  20  oz.,  or  thereabouts,  it  is  put  into  (he  third  pot ;  and  so  of 

her. 

.  1298  represents  the  arrangement  of  the  iron  pots  or  caldrons,  in  their  order. 


i  desflrering  apparatus  represented  in  Jig*  1298  is  composed  of  five  caldrons  of 
on,  each  heated  by  its  own  fire,  besides  two  smaller  pots,  similarly  heated.  The 
on  rest  by  their  upper  flange  and  surface  upon  bricks  properly  formed  and 
ped.  Their  shape  is  not  hemispherical;  their  mouth  is  40  inches  in  length,  bm 
26  inches  in  width.  Over  the  door  of  the  fireplace,  the  month  stands  s  fret 
ten  above  the  ground  or  bottom  of  the  ash-pit,  of  which  space,  18  inches  intervene 
en  the  grata  and  the  brim.  The  grate  is  2  feet  long  and  8f  inches  wide.  Ail 
Idronf  have  the  same  elliptic  form,  with  a  bottom  like  the  small  end  of  an  egg. 
Oh  alone  is  smaller,  but  this  one  serves  merely  to  melt  the  lead  which  has  beeo 
ad  of  its  silver,  in  order  to  be  cast  into  salmons  or  blocks. 
i  charge  consists  of  64  or  85  salmons,  each  weighing  from  120  to  140  lbs.  When 
re  well  melted,  the  lire  is  removed  from  the  grate,  as  well  as  the  small  film  of 
pe  from  the  surface  of  the  metal ;  and  one  or  two  salmons  are  added  to  accelerate 
oliag,  or  sometimes,  instead;  a  little  soapy  water  is  sprinkled  into  the  caMron , 
by  n  crest  of  lead  is  formed,  which  being  pushed  down  into  the  mass,  melts  with 
ion.  This  is  repeated  till  the  whole  becomes  sufficiently  cool,  that  is,  when 
Is  begin  to  form*  The  lead  concreted  round  the  sides  being  now  detached,  the 
ia  stirred  with  an  Iron  bar,  by  a  motion  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  varying  its 
e  in  this  plane.  During  this  operation,  intended  to  establish  a  uniform  tempera- 
tronghout  the  mass,  a  second  workman  heats  in  the  smaller  pot  ed'oining  to 
a  large  skimmer  at  the  end  of  a  long  wooden  handle,  and  next  proceeds  to  fish 
s  crystals,  taking  care  to  let  them  drain  off  fbr  a  few  seconds  all  the  liquid  lead 
\  them,  and  then  turns  out  the  crystals  slowly  into  the  next  caldron,  No.  2 ; 
Bond  workman  meanwhile  adds  the  metal  solidified  round  the  sides,  and  stirs  all 
er  to  equalise  the  temperature.    These  two-fold  operations  occupy  about  fifty 
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minutes  t  bv  which  time,  there  remains  in  the  caldron  about  16  salmons, 
now  lifts  out  the  crystals,  as  before,  with  the  drainer,  and  throws  them 
in  two  heaps,  lib  assistant  takes  them  up  a  little  while  afterward 
away  to  make  room  for  fresh  crystals,  which  the  first  workman  con 
down.  This  process  goes  on  till  only  8  salmons  remain  in  the  caldrc 
tiiined  by  gauging  the  height  to  the  bath*  The  fire  being  at  this  tim 
cauldron  No*  2  into  the  grate  of  No*  1,  the  8  salmons  of  lead  enric 
which  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  caldron ,  are  run  out  into  movable 
8  salmons  which  were  thrown  upon  the  ground  are  put  into  it ;  the  fi 
then  made  up. with  salmons  of  the  same  richness  as  those  previously  u 

While  this  mass  is  melting  in  No.  1  the  process  just  finished  in  J 
No.  2*    About  three  fourths  of  the  metallic  mass  is  next  separated 
crystals,  which  are  transferred  lo  No.  3,  and  also  one  eighth  of  cxystn 
ground*  after  pouring  the  remaining  one  eighth  at  the  bottom  of  cal 
into  moulds,  but  into  No*  1. 

A  like  process  is  performed  in  caldrons  3  and  4 ;  and  the  poor  Tea 
is  transferred  to  5  to  be  melted,  and  run  into  salmons,  which  are  submi 
preceding  series  of  crystallizations*  provided  the  lead  still  contains  a  suf 
of  silver* 

The  following  Table  will  place  the  results  of  the  above  successive 
clear  light  ;— 

Sitter  In 

Original  lead         •  •■••- 

1«  Rich  crystal*    -«-..* 
2.  Poor  ditto         ------ 

— Eich    ditto  )  proceeding  from  the  treatment  of  the  prece-  J 
3*  Poor  ditto   J     inv  No.  2  poor  crystals  -  t 

4,  Rich  J  proceeding  trom  the  treatment  of  No.  3  poor  crys*  j 
— Poor  j     tals  ( 

We  thus  see,  that  four  crystallizations,  repeated  opon  the  origins 
smelting  furnace,  of  the  above  richness,  will  afford  a  lead  ten  times 
lead  originally  containing  only  0-0002248  in  silver,  three  crystallizatii 
to  make  it  tea  times  poorer.  In  genera),  the  poorer  the  lead,  within  c 
better  adapted  is  it  to  this  process. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  silver ;  called  argentic  oxide,  and  suroxi 
1,  The  first  is  obtained  by  adding  aolutiun  of  caustic  pot&ssa,  or  lime  w 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  has  a  brownish -gray  colour,  whi 
dried,  and  Contains  no  combined  water*  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*14 
to  the  inn,  it  gives  out  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  becomes 
This  oxide  is  an  energetic  base ;  being  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water, 
alkalis,  upon  reddened  litmus  paper,  aud  displacing,  from  their  comb 
alkali*,  a  portion  of  the  acid*,  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  compounds 
In  the  caustic  lyes  of  potassa  or  soda.  By  combination  with  caustic  i 
fulminating  riltrtr.  This  formidable  substance  may  be  prepared  by 
nitrate  of  salver  with  lime-water,  washing  the  oxide  upon  a  niter,  and  i 
gray  paper,  to  make  it  nearly  dry*  Upon  (he  oxide,  still  moist,  water 
be  poured,  and  allowed  to  remain  fur  several  hours.  The  powder,  whi< 
is  to  be  freed  from  the  supernatant  liquor  by  deeantation,  divided  in 
while  moist,  and  set  aside  to  dry  upon  bits  of  porous  paper,  Fulmin 
be  made  more  expeditiously  by  dissolving  the  nitrate  »n  water  of  pu 
precipitating  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potassa  lye  in  slight  excess 
silver  be  pressed  with  a  hard  body  in  Its  moist  state,  it  detonates  i 
\vhen  touched  even  with  a  feather,  in  its  dry  state,  it  fre< 
As  many  persons  have  been  seriously  wounded,  and  some  have  been 
explosions,  the  utmost  precaution  should  be  taken,  especially  by 
preparation.  This  violent  phenomenon  is  caused  bv  the  sudden  pm 
and  nitrogen,  at  the  instant  when  the  metallic  oxide  is  reduced,  T) 
divelU-ut  affinities  seem  to  be  so  nicely  balanced  in  this  curious  con 
slight  est  disturbance  is  sufficient  to  incite  the  hydrogen  of  tbe-  ammoi 
oxygen  from  the  wiWer,  The  oxide  of  silver  dissolves  in  glassy  fluxes*  i 
yellow,  It  consists,  according  to  Berselius,  of  (53*11  parts  of  silver,  am 
%  The  suroxtde  of  stiver  is  obtained  by  passing  a  voltaic  current  throi 
tion  of  the  nitrate ;  it  being  deposited,  of  course,  at  the  positive  or  o 
It  is  said  to  crystallite  in  needles  of  a  metallic  lustre,  interlacing  one  ai 
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I  of  an  inch  long.  When  thrown  into  muriatic  acid,  it  causei  the  disengage- 
chlorine,  and  the  formation  of  chloride  of  silver ;  into  water  uf  ammonia,  U 
such  a  rapid  production  of  nitrogen  gas,  with  a  hissing  sound,  aa  (o  convert 

e  liquid  into  froth.  If  a  little  of  it,  mixed  with  phosphorus  \m  struck  with  a 
a  loud  detonation  ensues.      With  heat  it  depreciates,  and   becomes   luetallia 

iret  of  silver,  which  exists  native,  may  be  readily  prepare  1  by  taring  the 
tits  together;  and  it  forms  spontaneously  upon  the  surface  of  silver  exposed  to 
f  inhabited  places,  or  plunged  into  eggs,  especially  rotten  one-'*  The  tarnish 
isily  removed,  by  rubbing  the  metal  with  a  solution  of  camelron  mineral,  prepared 
ting  peroxide  of  manganese  with  nitre.  Sulphuret  of  silver  \a  a  powerful 
me  ;  since  though  it  be  heated  to  redness  in  close  vessels,  it  retains  the  volatile 
,  whose  combinations  with  the  alkalis  are  decomposed  at  that  temperature*  II 
f  87-04  of  silver,  and  12*96  of  oxygen. 

II  quantity  of  tin,  alloyed  with  silver,  destroys  its  ductility.  The  beat  method 
ting  these  two  metals,  is  to  laminate  the  alloy  into  thin  plate?,  and  distil  them 
th  corrosive  sublimate.  The  bichloride  of  tin  comes  over  in  vapours,  and 
i  in  the  receiver.  Silver  and  lead,  when  combined,  are  separated  by  heat  alone 
rocees  of  cupellation,  as  described  in  the  article  Assay,  and  in  the  reduction  of 
a.    See  tujtrd. 

oy,  containing  from  one- twelfth  to  one-tenth  of  copper,  constitutes  the  silver 
lost  nations;  being  a  harder  and  more  durable  metal  under  friction  than  pure 
When  this  alloy  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  aud  sea  salt,  or 
with  water  of  ammonia,  the  superficial  particles  of  copper  are  removed,  and  a 
r  fine  silver  is  left 

le  of  silver  is  obtained  by  adding  muriatic  add,  or  any  soluble  muriate,  to  a 
if  nitrate  of  silver.  A  curdy  precipitate  falls,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  which 
ed  and  heated  to  doll  redness,  fuses  into  a  semi-transparent  gray  maas,  called, 

appearance,  hom-rilver.  Chloride  of  silver  dissolves  readily  in  water  of 
,  and  crystallites  in  proportion  as  the  ammonia  evaporates.     It  ia  not  deeom- 

a  red  heat,  even  wnen  mixed  with  calcined  charcoal;  but  when  hydrogen  or 

passed  over  the  fused  chloride,  muriatic  acid  exhales,  and  silver  remains. 
ised  along  with  potassa  (or  its  carbonate),  the  silver  is  also  revived ;  white 
or  also  carbonic  acid)  gas  is  liberated,  and  chloride  of  potassium  ia  formed. 

solutions  do  not  decompose  chloride  of  silver.  When  thia  compound  is 
to  light,  it  suffers  a  partial  decomposition,  muriatic  acid  being  disengaged 
t  by  the  humid  method, 

st  way  of  reducing  the  chloride  of  silver,  says  Mohr,  is  to  mix  it  with  one-third 
ffht  of  colophony  (black  rosin),  and  to  heat  the  mixture  moderately  in  a  crucible 
Lame  ceases  to  have  a  greenish-blue  colour;  then  suddenly  to  increase  the  fire, 
oelt  the  metal  into  an  ingot 

ibchloride  may  be  directly  formed,  by  pouring  a  solution  or  deuto- chloride  of 
r  iron  upon  silver  lea£  The  metal  is  speedily  changed  into  black  spangles, 
ring  immediately  washed  and  dried,  constitute  subchloride  of  silver.  If  the 
f  the  solutions  be  prolonged,  chloride  would  be  formed. 

omide,  cyanide,  fluoride,  and  iodide  of  silver,  have  not  been  applied  to  any  use 
ts.  Sulphate  of  silver  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  sulphuric  acid  upon  the 
tee  Refining  of  Gold  and  SiLvxa.  It  dissolves  in  88  parts  of  boiling  water, 
greater  part  of  the  salt  crystallizes  in  small  needles  as  the  solution  cools.  It 
3f  118  parts  of  oxide,  combined  with  40  parts  of  dry  acid.  Sulutions  nf  the 
bite  of  potassa,  soda,  and  lime,  which  are  bitter  salts,  dissolve  chloride  of 
asteless  substance,  into  liquids  possessed  of  the  most  palling  sweetness,  but  not 
my  metallic  taste, 
line  of  silver  ia  remarkable,  like  some  other  metallic  compound  a,  for  changing 

alternately  with  heat  and  cold.  If  a  sheet  of  white  paper  be  washed  over  with 
i  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards  with  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  hydrio- 
otash,  it  will  immediately  assume  the  pale  yellow  tint  of  the  cold  silver  iodide. 
m  the  paper  before  the  fire,  it  will  change  colour  from  a  pale  primrose  to  a 
ifiiant  yellow,  like  the  sun-flower;  and  on  being  cooled,  it  will  again  resume 
oee  hue.  These  alternations  may  be  repeated  indefinitely,  like  those  with  the 
►belt,  provided  too  great  a  heat  be  not  applied.  The  pressure  of  a  finger  upon 
allow  paper  makes  a  white  spot,  by  cooling  it  quickly, 
ate  of  silver  ia  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  F*ulminatx  of  Mercury,  which  see. 

10th  of  February,  1798,  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  ap pointed  the  Hon 
aveadish,  F.  R.  8.,  and  Charles  Hatchett,  Esq.,  F.  R.  SM  to  make  investigation* 

wear  of  gold  coin  by  friction.  Their  admirable  experiments  were  begun  in 
•  and  of  1798>  and  completed  in  April,  1801,  haying  been  instituted  and  coo* 
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ducted  with  every  mechanical  aid,  a?  devised  by  these  most  emincn 
phcr*,  and  provided,  at  no  small  expense,  by  the  government  The 
important,  eoncl unions  of  their  official  report : — * 

1  made  standard  by  a  mixture  of  count  parts  of  silver  and  ec 
as  gold  al  hived  only  with  silver;  neither  is  it  so  pale;  for  it  appears 
from  the  colour  of  One  gold,  than  el  titer  the  former  or  the  following  rn 

*  Gold,  when  alloy  edTwith  silver  and  copper,  win 
but  brown;  and  this  colour  h  more  easily  removed  by  the  blanching 
of  alum,  than  when  the  whole  uf  the  alloy  consists  of  copper.     It  i 
and  stamped  with  great  facility  ;  and,  under  many  circumstance?,  it 
leas  by  friction  than  gold  alloyed  by  si  her  or  copper  alone* 

u  It  copper  alone  forms  the  alloy,  it  must  be  dissolved  and  separate 
of  each  piece  of  coin,  in  the  process  uf  annealing  and  blanching, 

**  Upon  a  comparison  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  three  kin  da  c 
appears  (strictly  speaking)  that  geld  made  standard  by  silver  and  e 


be  preferred  far  coin." 
Iti 


i  will,  undoubtedly*  seem  not  a  little  strange  to  the  uninitiated,  tl 
itfi  important  deductions,  should  bare  been  of  late  years  entirely  *et 
any  scientific  reason  or  research,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  givii 
in  our  mint  a  good  jobT  in  sweating  out  all  the  silver  from  our  severe 
it,  in  the  new  coinage,  with  copper,  taking  on  an  average  3d  worth  of 
ounce  of  our  excellent  gold  coin,  and  charging  die  country  Gfc<f. 
besides  the  very  considerable  expend  in  providing  fine  copper  to 
The  pretence  set  up  fur  this  extraordinary  degradation,  of  the  & 
coin  might  perad venture  be  exported,  in  order  to  be  de-silvered 
which  could  bare  been  must  readily  averted,  by  leaving  out  as  m 
sovereign  as  was  equivalent  to  the  silver  introduced,  and  thua  pre** 
value  in  precious  metal  When  the  film  of  fine  gold  which  covers  t 
pieces  has  been  rubbed  off  from  the  prominent  parts,  these  must  ap 
ferent  and  deeper  colour  than  the  flat  part  or  ground  of  the  001 
therefore,  is  sufficiently  apparent"  Bays  Mr  Hatchett, (t why  gold  wh 
silver  only,  cannot  be  liable  to  this  blemish  ;"  and  with  fine-half  of  si 
be  much  less  liable  to  it,  than  with  copper  alone-  AVhy  did  tbe  1 
in  a  late  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  tbe  Hint  blink  tbi 
Ik  economy  and  expediency  V 

Gold,  a&  imported  from  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  contains  on  an  t 
right  proportion  of  silver  fur  making  the  best  coin  ;  and  were  it  alloy 
standard,  of  242  parts  of  gold,  1  of  silver,  and  1  of  copper,  as  defined 
dish  and  Hatchett,  then  by  simply  adding  the  deficient  quantities  of  o 
metals,  by  tbe  rule  of  alligation,  the  very  considerable  expense  tvouli 
nation,  and  sulphureous  nuisance  to  the  Tower  Hamlets,  now  fuolisl 
■ilveriug  and  cuprifyiiig  sovereigns  at  the  Royal  Mint 

It  was  long  imagined  in  Europe,  that  tbe  average  metallic 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  considerably  greater  than  those  oJ 
Much  poorer  orca,  however,  are  worked  among  the  Cordillera*  tin 
Europe,  The  mean  products  of  the  whole  silver  ores  that  are  an 
Mexico  amounts  only  to  from  018  to  0  25  of  a  percent.:  that  i*,  f 
in  100  lbs, ;  the  true  average  being,  perhaps,  not  more  than  $£.  hi 
profusion  of  ores,  not  their  superior  richness,  that  the  mines  of  Soutl 
those  of  Europe. 

SimpU  pr&ctu  for  the  redttction  &f  ttlntr  to  a  metallic  ttate  fcy  mea 
silver  of  coin  is  first  reduced  to  the  state  of  chloride,  and  il 
thus  ascertained ;  the  chloride,  after  having  been  well  washed 
is  to  be  put  into  a  stoppered  wide  necked  bottle  ;  a  quantity  of  re  6  m 
candy,  U  then  added,  equal  in  weight  to  the  alloy.    This  is  mixed  wit 
of  a  solution,  composed  of  oO  gramme*  of  good  hydrate  of  ponvdi,  U> 
distilled  water,  which  will  yield  solution  of  poUab  of  2&°  1 
after  closing  the  bottle  the  mixture  is  to  be  agitated,  and  then  left  f"T 
it  occasionally,  to  favour  tbe  reaction.     After  this  period  W  ehi 
several  times,  until  tbe  last  washings,  filtered,  are  not  affected  b 
which  should  be  preceded  by  that  of  red  litmus  paper,  which  ou 
or  show  any  change  whatever.     This  ntentj  of  I f 

to  a  porcelain  capsule,  by  the  help  of  a  lit: 
deposit,  the  excess  of  liquid  is  mured  off,  and  the  silver  dried  in  a  sto' 

By  Ihese  means  we  obtain  that  to  which  I  have  given  tire*  1 

•  It  Is  lasertsa  la  U10  PKilenophiml  Traruaotten*  for  13CA, 
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assets  of  some  bright  spangles,  which  become  more  brilliant  on  friction.    It 
contain  any  impurities,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide,  an 
m  of  chloride  of  silver.    This  latter  produces  a  slight  turbidity  in  the  liquor, 


contain  any  impurities,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide,  and  a 
s  of  chloride  of  silver.  This  latter  produces  a  slight  turbidity  in  the  liquor 
solved  in  perfectly  pure  nitric  acid,  and  diluted  with  distilled  water.      This 


does  not,  however,  prevent  the  formation  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver;  as  the 
being  only  in  suspension  in  the  liquid,  it  is  sufficient  to  filter  it  on  a  small 
if  well  washed  asbestos,  in  order  to  obtain  an  unobjectionable  liquor.  The 
f  silver  will  not  contain  any  trace  of  other  metals,  as  none  are  used  in  the 
i  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  by  the  reduction  of  this  salt,  the  silver  is  cora- 
eparated  from  the  iron  and  copper  which  the  solution  might  contain.  Thus  the 
id  of  commerce  may  be  employed,  without  inconvenience,  for  dissolving  the 

vy  silver  almost  always  contains  a  small  quantity  of  oxide ;  this  is  easily  verified 
iciition  of  ammonia,  which,  after  digestion  on  the  metal  and  filtration,  produces  a 
rbidity  oo  adding  nitric  acid,  which  is  caused  by  the  separation  of  the  dissolved 
of  silver ;  the  turbidity  is  then  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
of  sodium  to  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  previously  formed ;  thus,  then,  is  the  oxide 
dissolved  in  the  liquor  in  the  state  of  ammoniacal  nitrate,  which  is  precipiuted 
rm  of  insoluble  chloride. 

of  silver  -not  being  an  impurity  in  the  uses  to  which  pure  silver  is  applied  id 
ies,  we  may  consider  the  grey  silver  obtained  in  the  manner  above  described,  as 
re,  and  with  less  loss,  than  any  of  those  prepared  up  to  the  present  time,  by  the 
i  of  chloride  of  silver ;  and  without  the  necessity  of  melting,  a  troublesome  operation 
of  much  inconvenience  in  a  laboratory. 
una  peseta  (one  Spanish  franc),  the  weight  of  which  was  5-759  grammes,  I 

4*750  grammes  of  grey  silver,  and  supposing  that  the  standard  was  at  90  per 
»ch  is  doubtful,  at  the  money  of  Seville  has  often  an  inferior  standard,  I  obtained 
cent  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  alloy ;  but  the  remainder  is  not  lost,  as  the 
f  the  washing  acidulated  by  nitric  acid  are  poured  into  the  vessel  on  the  precipi- 
n'lver,  and  form  a  fresh  chloride* 
king  the  mixture  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  grey  silver,  it  will  be  observed 

substance,  which,  in  the  first  instance  is  white,  changes  to  a  dirty  reddish- 
[>lour,  afterwards  to  a  violet-tinted  grey  ;  and,  finally,  to  a  blackish-brown.  It 
a  be  left  quiet  for  about  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  whole  of 
e  will  be  found  entirely  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  brilliant  silver,  forming  a 
i  cylindrical  mirror.    This  layer  will  remain  as  long  as  the  liquid  is  not  much 

bite  silver,  of  which  I  treat  in  the  memoir  from  whence  this  note  is  extracted,  is 
by  precipitating  oxide  of  silver,  and  oxide  of  copper,  by  potash,  then  reducing 
silver  by  sugar,  taking  certain  precautions ;  but,  from  the  alloy  only  46  per  cent 
is  obtained.  In  the  state  of  dead  silver,  it  is  as  white  as  pumice  stone  ;  and,  by 
iction  with  a  glass  rod,  it  assumes  considerable  brilliancy.  The  white  silver  is 
a  oxide  or  chloride — it  is  chemically  pure. 

xtion  of  silver  in  Spain,  by  Frederick  Burr,  Esq.,  Mining  Engineer.  In  the  earliest 
authentic  history,  Spain  was  one  of  the  countries  most  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
of sold  and  silver,  especially  the  latter.  The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  are 
eed  to  have  freighted  their  ships  with  these  metals,  and  even  to  have  formed 
chore  of  them.  On  the  subject  of  ancient  mining  in  Spain  a  Spanish  writer, 
aaio  Anton  Valle,  states  as  follows,  on  the  testimony'  of  the  classical  authors. 
m  per  or  Vespasian  obtained  annually  from  Gallicia,  the  Asturias  and  Lusitania, 
be.  of  gold,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny,  who  extols  the  quantity  of  gold  in 
es,  particularly  in  the  Asturias.  The  silver  of  Spain  was  found  in  such  quantity 
ording  to  the  same  author,  Hannibal  in  a  mine  worked  by  him  near  Cartagena, 
d  daily  a  quantity  which  exceeded  30,000  reals  (300/.)  of  our  money.  Cato 
d  into  the  treasury  25,000  lbs.  of  silver  in  bare  and  120,000  in  money,  besides 
of  gold,  all  of  which  he  had  accumulated  in  Spain.  Helvetius,  who  was  only 
r  of  Andalusia,  delivered  37,000  lbs.  of  silver  in  coin,  and  40,000  lbs.  of  silver  in 

sse  ancient  records  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  Spain,  I  would 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  correctness,  both  from  the  result  of  modern 
ies  of  silver  in  that  country,  and  the  imperishable  marks  which  Roman  and 
inian  mining  has  left  there.  I  have  seen  with  astonishment  the  vast  excavations 
be  ancients  in  the  Sierra  Almagrera  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cartagena ; 
e  enormous  mounds  of  ancient  scoria  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  near  the 
calitiet,  show  the  extent  and  activity  with  which  metallurgical  operations  were 
m  in  the  sooth  of  Spain.  Within  the  last  few  years  most  of  these  mounds  of 
leoria  have  been  re-smelted,  and  with  considerable  profit 
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ling  from  the  time  of  the  Itomntis,  few  reeorl 
of  tlif  Itilh  century,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  Philip  the 
v  in  Spain.     The  precious  metals  were,  at  this  Htm',  d 
rich  silver  mines  of  Guadalcanal  were  discovered  nwJ  vmfr 
Bilv«f  mine*  were  al«o  discovered  at  Cazalln,  at  Gataroa,  and  nther  j 
range  ;  these  are  described  as   being  very  rich  at  tlie  time,  but   they  t 
declined  after  a  few  years'  working,  and  to  have  been  abandoned  abo 
16  th  or  beginning  of  the  17  th  century.     Of  the  mine  of  O  undid  ram 
authentic  records  were  preserved  during  the  period  it  was  worked 
government,     In  these  it  is  stated  to  have  produced  400*223  marcs  oj 
twenty  years  after  its  dificovery,  and  while  worked  by  the  state,     A 
parsed  into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  and  celebrated  family  of  the  Fu 
to  have  obtained  immense  treasure  from  the  mine  previous  to  its  bei 
filling  with  water. 

It  is  only  within  the  Inst  16  or  16  years  that  Spain  has  again  become 
country,  several  very  rich  mines  of  that  metal  having  been  discovert 
revival  of  mining,  which  dates  back  only  from  1825.  In  1839  the  celvt 
Sierra  Almagrera,  in  the  province  of  Almcrui,  were  discovered*  and  th 
poured  a  Large  amount  of  silver  annually  into  circulation. 

In  1 843,  another  great  discovery  of  silver  was  made — the  mines  of  H 
province  of  Guadalajara,  which  have  since  been  very  productive.  1 
recent  and  minor  discoveries,  I  may  state  that  within  the  last  few  yeai 
of  Mr.  PatUnson's  desilverizing  process  has  been  very  general  in  the  p 
and  Almeria.  A  large  quantity  of  silver  is  thus  annually  obtained 
argentiferous  lead  ores  of  the  Sierra  do  Gador  and  of  Cartagena,  not  f 
but  which  now  contributes  to  swell  the  production  of  this  metal  in  Spi 

Tlie  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  silver  pr nduced  in  tl 
of  the  Sierra  Almagrera  and  Murcia,  during  the  years  1841 — 184T- 
furnished  by  the  province  of  Murcia,  chiefly  the  mines  of  Maxarron,  v 
this  statement  may  be  looked  upon  as  exhibiting  very  little  more  th 
the  Sierra  Almagrera — almost  entirely  obtained  from  the  rich  mint 
Joroso. 


Te-, 

Silver,  In  mum* 

1841 

10,  its 

1849 

5M76 

1843 

148,331 

1844 

159,285 

1846 

144,839 

1848 

189,141 

1847 

108,98a 

Total  in  the  seven  years. 

752,926  mai 

Beyond  the  year  1847,  I  have  not  at  hand  any  continuous  statemen 
the  mines  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  but  it  is  certain  that  then-  richn 
have  declined  considerably,  partly  on  account  of  the  lode  becoming  poo 
level,  and  partly  from  having  met  with  water  in  depth,  since  which  tl 
have  necessarily  been  suspended.  A  steam-engine  has  however,  at  U 
in  the  Barraneo  Jurofo,  and  it  is  possible  iliat  discoveries  may  now  be  i 
of  the  mine,  which  will  again  increase  the  extraction.  The  product 
mines  in  the  year  1850  was  40,596  marcs  of  silver,  and  has  probably  s 
about  the  same ;  for  although  the  rich  mines  of  the  Jaroso  have  co 
other  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  Sierra  Alnwrera,  about  twt 
ward,  which  will  have  contributed  to  keep  up  the  former  production  i 

Of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Hiendelencina,  I  have  not  seen 
although  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  it  has 
inferior  to  iL 

The  lodes  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera  run  nearly  north  and  south,  ; 
grained  clay -slates  and  micaceous  slates.  The  great  lode  of  the  Jin 
troordin&ry  size,  being,  in  places,  u  or  8  yards,  or  even  more  in  the  wi 
chiefly  argentiferous  galena,  the  chloride  of  silver  occurring  but  rarelj 

*  Tfat  ou&osi  fcavo  been  her*  omitted. 
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te.  The  lodes  of  Hiendelendna  run  nearly  east  and  west ;  they  seldom  exceed 
in  width,  and  are  property  stiver  lodes,  as  they  produce  the  ores  of  silver,  as 
s  and  sulphurets,  but  unmixed  with  any  ores  of  lead.  The  Silver  of  the  Sierra 
era  has  been  almost  entirely  exported  to  Marseilles — that  of  Hiendelencina  is 
Madrid.  The  silver  coinage  of  Spain  has  not  been  therefore  by  any  means  so 
rable  as  might  be  inferred  from  her  large  production  of  that  metal  It  is  stated, 
r,  that  in  the  year  1860,  the  total  quantity  of  silver  coined  in  Spain,  in  the  three 
f  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  Seville,  amounted  to  the  value  of  27,780,819  reals,  or, 
1  numbers,  about  2&0,000£  sterling ;  the  silver  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  mines 
idelencina  and  Sierra  Almagrera,  exclusive  of  course  of  the  bar  silver  which  was 
i 

i.  H.  Wilson,  Consul  for  Peru,  estimates  the  produce  of  the  Peruvian  mines  at 
,210,000  dollars  a-year ;  about  8,500,000  dollars  of  this  amount  are  exported  on 
,  French,  German,  and  Spanish  account 

whole  annual  production  of  Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia,  has  been  rated  by 
idt  at  292,000  marcs ;  by  other  authorities,  at  810,000 ;  while  at  the  beginning 
nresent  century,  that  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  was  8,849,160  marcs,  or 
welve  times  as  much.  The  sum  total  is  8,704,160  marcs,  of  8609  grains  troy 
rhich  is  nearly  1,900,000  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  that  is,  little  less  than  9000  tons. 
irhole  of  the  mines  of  the  Zmeinsgorsk  Circle  have  yielded  an  aggregate  of 
,116  poods  of  ores,  from  which  have  been  extracted  69,708  poods  of  silver,  con- 
a  quantity  of  gold  estimated  at  1,900  poods. 

re  indebted  for  the  following  valuable  tables  to  M.  Michel  Chevalier's  Remark* 
Production  of  the  Preeiou*  Metal*,  translated  by  D.  Forbes  Campbell,  Esq. 

-ative  Table,  showing  the  annual  Produce  (approximate  Calculation)  in   value 
*  Gold  and  Silver,  for  1846  and  1850,  the  former  being  Two  Tears  before,  the 
Two  Tears  after  the  Discovery  of  the  Gold  Mines  in  California. 


184* 

1850. 

OoU. 

SUrw. 

TetoL 

<Md. 

8Ut«t. 

ToUl. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

12,000,000 

115,430 

382301 

952.407 

96341 

60,357 

145>5 

989,068 

£ 

62,088 

11,444 

5383,333 

42,929 

1,000,583 

460.191  , 

997,029 

9397 

£ 

12,062.088 

126,874 

5,766,234 

295,336 

1,096.824 

520,548 

442,614 

291,295 

states    -  -    -   - 
wnada     -   -   -   - 

937336 
949,753 

953,407 
9fi,MI 
00.337 
145,585 
959371 

1,884 

3,457,090 

49,929 

1,000,583 

460,191 

897,098 

9,003 

939,930 
3,706,773 
995,336 
1,096,824 
520,548 
442,614 
961.874 

rtal  of  North  and 
South  America    - 

1,301,590 

5,961,619 

6363,179 

13,341389 

7,959.894 

90,601313 

3,414,427 

167,831 

32346 

138.022 

198300 

982,654 

7,444 

997,499 

109,989 

1,056 

1,584 

517 

374 

330 

53,460 

33,000 

3,582,258 
32346 
138.379 
196,900 
665,404 
25,985 
999307 
109,989 
904,956 
307,484 
100317 
79,614 
64,049 
84,045 
83375 

4,175360 

"  357 

988,708 
17,841 
9,498 

203,900 
305350 
100,000 
72340 
63,719 
30,585 
50,975 

171.817 

35,607 

138.022 

198,200 

986,971 

7,444 

440,210 

160,000 

1,056 

1,584 

517 

374 

330 

53,460 

33,000 

4347,477 

35,607 

138.379 

198,200 

575,679 

25.285 

442,708 

160.000 

204.9.36 

307.484 

%   100,517 

72,614 

64,0-19 

84,045 

83,975 

fcrmaay    -   -    - 

357 

at 

Kingdom    -   -   • 

ft     ---.-- 
s    ...... 

orToaquin      -   - 
•  countries*-    -    - 

988,750 
17,841 
9,498 

"903.900 
305300 
100,000 
79,940 
63,719 
30,585 
50375 

utaJ    of    Europe, 
Africa,  sod  Asia  - 
rial  of  North  and 
South  America   - 

4,545,199 
1,301,580' 

1,954306 
9361,619 

5,799,498 
6.563,179 

5,319333 
13,341369 

1328,592 
7.259,824 

6,840,975 
90301313 

*al 

5,846,759 

6315,925 

12,362,677 

18,054,522 

8,786,416 

27,442,78b 

naive  of  China  and  Japan,  which  produce  large  quantities  of  gold  and  direr,  the  amount  of 
quite  unknown  to  Europeans. 

-At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  Baron  Humboldt's  estimate  (JBuai  Politique,  tome  ii , 
'  the  annual  produce  of  North  and  South  America  wai  I7,S91  kilogramme*  — 46,331  lb*,  troy  of 
795.581  kilogrammes—  2,131,770  lbs.  of  silver;  value  of  both  metals  in  dollar*.  43, 500.0(H)—  to 
I. ;  the  produce  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  at  the  same  time  was  4,916  lbs.  of  gokl,  950303/. : 
198  lbs.  silver,  657,683/.  Total  value  of  the  precious  metals  raised  in  America,  Europe,  and 
i  Asia.  10.I58396JL 
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The  following  table  is  similar  to  the  above,  with  the  exception  that  qaotHa  m 
substituted  for  values. 


•  Cslifornta-   ------------ 

United  States 

Mexico  :-lnlB46,  by  Urn  gold  wsshiiujs,  960  lba 
floe  sold. 

In  1846;  by  operation  of  parting,  3^90  lb*  One 
gold* 

New  Grenada  :-In  1846.  by  the  English  Colom- 
bian Gold  Company.  843  lbs.  flne  gold. 

In  1850,  by  the  English  Marmato  Gold  Com- 
pany, 576  lba  fine  gold,  and  350  lot.  fine  silver., 

Peru 

Bolivia -    -    - 

ChUi,  In  1850,  by  the  English  Copiapo  Company, 
about  13  lbs.  flue  gold,  and  7,000  lbs.  flne  silver  - 

*  Brail):— In  1846,  by  the  English  81  John  d*el 
Rey  Gold  Company,  1425  |bs.  gold,  containing 
80  per  cent,  silver. 

1850,  by  ditto,  2,517  lbs.  gold,  containing  90  per 

cent,  silver. 
1846,  by  the  English  Imperial  Brazilian  Gold 

Company,  314  lbs.  gold,  containing  about  14 


1850*1 


by  ditto,  379  lbs.  gold,  containing  about  14 


1846,  by  the  English  National  Brasilfsn  Gold 
Company,89  lba  gold,  containing  about  14  per 
oenL  silver. 

1850,  by  ditto,  190  lba  gold,  containing  about  14 
per  cent  silver. 

Total  of  North  and  South  America-   - 

Russia:— 1846,  by  private  mines  in  the 
Ural    -   -   -   -   -   8,195  lbs.  I 
Public  ditto-   •   -   5.679  lbs.  (9  per  cent  1 
Private,  Siberia   -57,935  lbs.  f     alloy,     f 
Public  ditto-   -   -   9J55 lbs.  J 

73,987  lbs. 


Norway  (Kongsberg  silver  mines)  - 
North  Germany  (Harts  Mountains) 
Saxony    - -   -   -   - 

........ —  -     ma  about  4,100 

lore  silver.    By 

.     Hbs.  pure  gold, 

and  51,900  lbs. * 


Austria,  la  1846,  by  private  mines, 
lbs.  pure  gold,  and  34,400  lbs.  par 
government  mines,  about  1,400  It 
and 51,900 lbs. oure stiver-   -   - 


Spain 
Unit* 


ailed  Kingdom  ■ 
Africa  -  -  -  ■ 
Borneo  -  -  -  < 
Ava  -   -   -  - 


'Sumatra  -  -  - 
Annan  or  Tonquln 
Various  countries  - 


Total  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  - 
Total  of  North  and  South  America  - 

Grand  Total 


1846. 


lt*.Tnj. 


4,954 

M88 
1,184 

9,859 


95,503 


5£49 
350 
49 


4,000. 

6,000 
1,981 
1,490 
1,950 
600 
1,000 


89,171 
95,503 


114,674 


Lavlfey. 
"565 

1,047,589 


13,609 

303,907 
139.459 


1,594,431 


9,809 

41,895 


85,633 
9JB6 


390 
480 
157 
113 

100 
16JW0 
10^)00 


384*53 
1,594,431 


Xfir&fiM 


use. 


UkTm 
9,90 

7,599 


1,184 

*856 


*jm 


981,731 


81,919 


5,663 

391 
49 


1,491 
1^59 


hum 

V* 

i/ajo 


mm 


m*] 


a» 


4IJ8 


eUH 
t» 

Bf 

4B.« 

S» 

4» 

1ST 

m 

m 


104J19         {MB 
961,731       *«g. 


365,959    I  99ft* 


In  1801,  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  produced  In  America  was  46331  lbs. ;  In  Europe  snd  WoAea^J] 
(exclusive  of  China  and  Japan),  4,916  lbs. ;  total  produce,  51,947  lbs.-  55,910  lba  British  atme*!* 
—  9,619,9001 

In  1846,  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  produced  In  America  was  95,503  lba;  in  Europe,  Atfcs,  ■•J': 
(exclusive  of  China  and  Japan,)  89,171  lbs.;  total  produce,  114*74  lbs.- 195,108  lba  Brims  «m*" 
gold -5*46.77*.  ^  ..__ 

In  1850,  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  produced  in  America  was  961.731  lba;  fn  Europe,  Anlea  im«™ 
(exclusive  of  China  and  Japan),  104,919  lba ;  total  produce,  365,950  lba— 399,947  ma  Brim*  ***" 
gold -18,654.3931. 


•  Those  countries  marked  thus  (»)  nave  no  silver  mines  at  work;  the  slur  stales  9) « 
having  existed  la  the  native  gold,  to  the  average  amount  of  8  per  oeat 
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ProdoctioD  of  the  Silver  and  Qold  Mines  of  America  prior  to  tin*  Discovery  of  the 
Gold  Mines  of  California. 


Bilror. 

Gold. 

T..l*l  fiir  c*»h 

in  11  ...  i.t  iff 

Fruiiri. 

Omnia*. 

Weight  in 
Kilogramme*. 

Vein*  in 

Millions  of 

Franc*. 

Weight  in 
Kilogramme*. 

Vn 

UHlN'iii  of 

*d  States 

CO-------- 

Grenada     -    -    -    -    - 

»! 

u 

61.985,533 
359,774 

56,165,244 
"1440,184 

13,774* 

58 

13,059 
251* 

33.135 

389.2fi9 
560,748 

340,393 

1,342.300 
250.142 

70 

Mil 

1.U.V2 

MIS 

MS 

VI 

15.115 
3,019 

M  tn 

1J>93 

Totals    -    - 

122,050,734 

27433 

3,940,977    |        IO.lf.Mi 

tides  of  Gold  and  Silver  supplied  to  the  European  Markets  by  \W.  undermentioned 
Countries  during  three  Centuries  ending  in  184 


8il**r. 

Ould. 

Oranlri**. 

Weight  in 
Kilogramme*. 

VaI.hj  In 

Mull- *•  of    . 

Franc*. 

WekpU  m 

Kilflf  r»J|i.lirl. 

v  .1  j*  i« 

ai.iii„nitff 

pe,  exclusive  of  Russia     -    -    -    -    - 

9.000.000 
1,485,000 

3,000 
300 

44M.r* 
319.330 

735,750 

>     -'Ml 
I4O0 

3.500 

a,  aad  the  Island*  of  the  Malay  Arebl- 
pelaav»*c. 

Totals-    -    -    -    - 

10.485,000 

3^30 

1,4*0,230 

Gold  and  Silvx*  produced  ia  Forty  Years,  from  1790  to  I&30. 


exieo, 
iUe,       - 
lenos  AyreSj 
issia, 


Gold. 


£6,436,453 
2,768,488 
4,024,895 
3,703,743 


£139,818,032 

1,8-22,324 

27,11*2,673 

1,502,981 


RcTtraifs  of  the  Doixabj  coined  at  the  different  Mints  ia  Mexico, 


lbS9. 

1830. 

1831. 

1*34. 

exieo 

1,280,000 

1,090,000 

1,386,000 

952,000 

iianajoato 

2,406,000 

2,560,000 

2,603,000 

2,703.000 

teatecas 

4,505,000 

5,190,000 

4,965,000 

5,527,000 

nadalaxara     - 

596,000 

592,000 

590,<»»~J 

7Io,000 

araneo 

659,000 

453,000 

858,Oi  K) 

1,215,000 

n  Lnis 

1,613,000 

1,320,000 

1,497  ,MM ] 

928,000 

ripen 

728,000 
11,787,000 

90,000 

323^000 

— 

Toml 

11,295,000 

1 1,722,000 

12,040,000 

•  English  Mint  silver  contains  222  penny  weights  of  fine  silver,  and  18  of  copper,  in 
»y  pound  of  240  pennyweights :  or  925  in  100  parte.  1  pound  imy  =  5760  (trains, 
ins  65-8  shillings,  each  weighing  87-55  grains.     The  French  silver  coin  contains 
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1-tenth  of  copper,  and  a  franc  weighs  6  grammes=77*222  grains  troy.  The  P 
dollar  (thaler),  is  the  standard  coin ;  10$  t holer  weigh  1  mate ;  hence  1  thaler 
848*7  grains  troy,  and  contains  257*9  grains  of  fine  silver;  being  75  per  cent,  oi 
and  26  of  alloy.  The  Austrian  coin  contains  ^Y3V  of  alloy,  according  to  Was* 
which  is  only  4$  per  cent 

SILVER  LEAF  is  made  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  gold  leaf,  to  which  a 
must  therefore  refer  the  reader. 

SILVERING  is  the  art  of  covering  the  surfaces  of  bodies  v#h  a  thin  film  of 
When  silver  leaf  is  to  be  applied,  the  methods  prescribed  for  gold  leaf  are  si 
Among  the  metals,  copper  or  brass  are  those  on  which  the  silvercr  most  coi 
operates.    Iron  is  seldom  silvered  •  but  the  processes  for  both  metals  are  essentii 


The  principal  steps  of  this  operation  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  smoothing  down  the  sharp  edges,  and  polishing  the  surface  of  the  < 
called  imorfiler  by  the  French  artists. 

2.  The  annealing;  or  making  the  piece  to  be  silvered  red-hot,  and  then  plungi 
very  dilute  nitric  acid,  till  it  be  bright  and  clean. 

3.  Pumicing ;  or  clearing  up  the  surface  with  pumice-stone  and  water. 

4.  The  warmtng,  to  such  a  degree  merely  as,  when  it  touches  water,  it  may  i 
slight  hissing  sound ;  in  which  state  it  is  dipped  in  the  very  weak  aquafortis,  whe 
acquires  minute  insensible  asperities,  sufficient  to  retain  the  silver  leaves  that  ar 
applied. 

5.  The  hatching.  When  these  small  asperities  are  inadequate  for  giving  due  ; 
to  the  silvering,  the  plane  surfaces  must  be  hatched  all  over  with  a  graving  tool ;  1 
chased  surfaces  need  not  be  touched. 

6.  The  blueing  consists  in  heating  the  piece  till  its  copper  or  brass  color  ehai 
blue.     In  heating,  they  are  placed  in  hot  tools  made  of  iron,  called  mamdrin*  in  Fi 

7.  The  charging,  the  workman's  term  for  silvering.    This  operation  consists  in  ] 
$he  silver  leaves  on  the  heated  piece,  and  fixing  them  to  its  surface  by  burnish 
steel,  of  various  forms.     The  workman  begins  by  applying  the  leaves  double, 
any  part  darken  in  the  heating,  it  must  be  cleared  up  by  the  scratch-brush. 

The  silverer  always  works  two  pieces  at  once ;  so  that  he  may  heat  the  one 
burnishing  the  other.  After  applying  two  silver  leaves,  he  must  heat  up  the  p 
the  same  degree  as  at  first,  and  he  then  fixes  on  with  the  burnisher  four  additional 
of  silver ;  and  be  goes  on  charging  in  the  same  way,  4  or  6  leaves  at  a  time, 
has  applied,  one  over  another,  30,  40,  50,  or  60  leaves,  according  to  the  desired  s 
of  the  silvering.  He  then  burnishes  down  with  great  pressure  and  address,  till 
given  the  surface  a  uniform  silvery  aspect. 

Silvering  by  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver. — The  white  curd  obtained  by 
a  solution  of  common  salt  to  one  of  nitrate  of  silver,  is  to  be  well  washed  and 
One  part  of  this  powder  is  to  be  mixed  with  3  parts  of  good  pearlash,  one  of  \ 
whiting,  and  one  and  a  half  of  sea  salt.  After  clearing  the  surface  of  the  brass,  it  i 
rubbed  with  a  bit  of  soft  leather,  or  cork  moistened  with  water,  and  dipped  in  the 
powder.  After  the  silvering,  it  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water,  dric 
immediately  varnished.  Some  use  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  the  silver  precipitate  n 
of  cream  of  tartar,  and  this  mixture  also  answers  very  well. 

Others  give  a  coating  of  silver  by  applying  with  friction,  in  the  moistened  stale, 
ture  of  1  part  of  silver-powder  precipitated  by  copper,  2  parts  of  cream  of  tartar, 
much  common  salt.    The  piece  must  be  immediately  washed  in  tepid  water  very 
alkalized,  then  in  slightly  warm  pure  water,  and  finally  wiped  dry  before  the  fire. 
Plated  Manufacture. 

The  inferior  kinds  of  plated  buttons  get  their  silver  coating  in  the  following  wij 

2  ounces  of  chloride  of  silver  are  mixed  up  with  1  ounce  of  corrosive  sublim 
pounds  of  common  salt,  and  3  pounds  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  water,  into  a 
The.  buttons  being  cleaned,  are  smeared  over  wilh  that  mixture,  and  exposed  to  a 
rate  degree  of  heat,  which  is  eventually  raised  nearly  to  redness,  so  as  to  expel  the  m 
from  the  amalgam,  formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  horn  silver  and  the  corrosive  subl 
The  copper  button  thus  acquires  a  silvery  surface,  which  is  brightened  by  clearin 
burnishing. 

Leather  is  silvered  by  applying  a  coat  of  parchment  size,  or  spirit  varnish,  to  th 
'ace,  and  then  the  silver  leaf,  with  pressure. 

SILVERING  OF  GLASS.  A  coating  of  silver,  not  of  tin  amalgam  as  on  t-c 
mirrors,  is  deposited  on  glass  bv  the  following  process  of  Mr.  Drayton.  The  plate 
surrounded  with  a  mined  border  of  glazier's  putty,  is  then  covered  with  a  m»lut 
nitrate  of  silver,  with  which  a  little  alcohol,  water  of  ammonia,  as  also  oils  of  ca*.« 
cloves,  have  been  mixed.  The  silver  is  precipitated  by  the  re-action  of  the  alcoh 
oils  in  a  metallic  state.    This  method  will  serve  to  silver  small  irregular  and  pol 
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»  of  ^laas  very  conveniently;  but  the  cost  of  the1  precious  metal,  Ac.  will  preclude 
plication  to  large  mirrors. 

Drayton  has  patented  a  plan  of  making  looking  glasses  and  ornamental  mirrors  by 
ig  glass  with  silver  instead  of  mercury.  He  makes  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver 
).  with  half  an  ounce  of  water  of  ammonia  and  2  oz.  of  water,  which  »fter  standing 
:  hours  is  filtered ;  (the  deposit  upon  the  filter,  which  is  silver,  being  preserved), 
n  addition  is  made  thereto  of  3  os.  of  spirit,  (by  preference  of  spirit  of  wine),  at 
bove  proof;  or  wqpd-spirit ;  from  20  to  30  drops  of  oil  of  cassia  are  then  added,  and 
remaining  for  about  6  hours  longer,  the  solution  is  ready  for  use.  The  glass  to  be 
ed  with  this  mixture  must  have  a  clean  and  polished  surface ;  it  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
vital  position,  and  a  wall  of  putty  or  other  suitable  material  formed  round  it ;  so 
be  solution  may  cover  the  surface  o/  the  glass,  to  the  depth  of  from  an  eighth  to  a 
er  of  an  inch.  After  the  solution  has  been  poured  on  the  glass,  from  6  to  12  drops 
lixture  of  oil  of  cloves  and  spirit  of  wine,  (in  the  proportion  of  one  part  by  measure 
of  cloves  to  three  of  spirit  of  wine),  are  dropped  into  it  at  different  places,  or  the 
d  oil  of  cloves  may  be  mixed  with  tho  solution  before  it  is  poured  on  the  glass ;  the 
oil  of  cloves  is  used,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  decomposition  of  the  silver,  but  it 
ierable  to  effect  it  in  2  hours  at  soonest  When  that  has  taken  place,  the  solution 
ired  off,  and  as  soon  as  the  silver  on  the  glass  is  quite  dry,  it  is  varnished  with  a 
taition  formed  by  melting  together  equal  parts  of  bee's  wax  and  tallow.  The  solu- 
fter  being  poured  off  is  allowed  to  stand  for  3  or  4  days  in  a  close  vessel ;  as  it  still 
ns  silver,  it  may  again  bejRmployed  after  filtration,  and  the  addition  of  a  sufficient 
y  of  fresh  ingredients  to  replace  those  which  have  been  used.  The  patentee  states 
le  has  found  that  about  18  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  needed  for  each  square 
f  glass ;  but  the  quantity  of  spirit  varies,  from  evaporation,  with  the  temperature 
}  air  and  the  duration  of  the  process. 

the  glass  be  placed  in  an  inclined  or  even  .in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  surface 
ed  over,  leaving  a  narrow  apace  for  the  solution  between  the  surface  of  the  glass 
be  cover  which  fits  close,  then  by  using  spirit  without  water  in  the  mixture,  the 
;  will  be  accomplished.    The  colour  of  the  silver  may  be  varied  by  adding  a  little 

thyme  or  carui. 

of  cassia  varies  much  in  quality  as  found  in  different  shops ;  and  if  when  mixed 
the  solution,  it  becomes  flaky,  the  solution  must  be  filtered  before  being  applied 

JVERSMITH,S  STRIPPING  LIQUID,  consists  of  8  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and 

t  of  nitre, 

If  I  LOR,  is  a  golden-coloured  variety  of  brass. 

iGEING  OF  WEBS.    The  old  furnace  for  singeing  cotton  goods  is  represented 

igitudinal  section, /p.  1299.,  and  in  a  transverse  one  in  Jig.  1300.    a  is  the  fire* 


6,  the  grate ;  c,  the  ashpit ;  d,  a  flue,  6  inches  broad,  and  2\  high,  over  which  a  hol- 
pmi-cylindrical  mass  of  cast- iron  e,  is  laid,  one  inch  thick  at  the  sides,  and  2}  thick 
i  top  curvature.  The  flame  passes  along  the  fire  flue  d,  into  a  side  opening  /, 
i  chimney.  The  goods  are  swept # swiftly  over  this  ignited  piece  of  iron,  with  con- 
ible  friction,  by  means  of  a  wooden' roller,  and  a  swing  frame  for  raising  them  at  any 
nt  out  of  contact 

mme  shops,  semi- cylinders  of  copper,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  have  been  sub- 
sd  for  those  of  iron,  in  singeing  goods  prior  to  bleaching  them.  The  former  last 
months,  and  do  1500  pieces  with  one  ton  of  coal ;  while  the  latter,  which  are  an 
ind  a  half  thick,  wear  out  in  a  week,  and  do  no  more  than  from  500  to  600  pieces 
the  same  weight  of  fuel. 

the  early  part  of  the  year  1818,  Mr.  Samuel  Hall  enrolled  the  specification  of  a 
t  for  removing  the  downy  fibres  of  the  cotton  thread  from  the  interstices  of  bobbi- 
ice,  or  mntlins,  which  he  effected  by  singeing  the  lace  with  the  flame  of  a  gas- 
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burner.  The  second  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Hall,  in  April,  1823,  is  for  an  imprc 
in  the  above  process ;  vis.,  causing  a  string  current  of  air  to  draw  the  fl»»me  of 
through  the  interstices  of  the  lace,  as  it  passes  oyer  the  burner,  by  means  of  an  a 
in  a  tube  placed  immediately  above  the  row  of  gas-jets,  which  tube  communical 
an  air- pump  or  exhauster. 

Fig.  1301.  shows  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  complete,  and  manner  in  i 
operates  ;  a,  a,  is  a  gas-pipe,  supplied  by  an  ordinary  gasometer ;  from  this  oioe, 

1301 


small  ones  extend  upwards  to  the  lone  burner  6,  L  This  burner  is  "a  horixonU 
perforated  with  many  small  holes  pn  the  upper  side,  through  which,  as  jets,  t 
passes ;  and  when  it  is  ignited,  the  bobbinet  lace,  or  other  material  intended  to  be 
is  extended  and  drawn  rapidly  oyer  the  flame,  by  means  of  rollers,  which  are  not 
in  the  figure. 

The  simple  burning  of  the  gas,  even  with  a  draught  chimney,  as  in  the  former  i 
cation,  is  found  not  to  be  at  all  times  efficacious;  the  patentee/therefore,  now  intr 
a  hollow  tube  c,  c,  with  a  slit  or  opening,  immediately  over  the  row  of  burners  ;  at 
tube,  by  means  of  the  pipes  d,  <t  a,  communicates  with  the  pipe  *,  e,  t,  which  leads 
exhausting  apparatus. 

This  exhausting  apparatus  consists  of  two  tanks,/ and  g,  nearly  filled  with  < 
and  two  inverted  boxes  or  vessels,  h  and  t,  which  are  suspended  by  rods  to  the  vik 
beam  fe ;  each  of  the  boxes  is  furnished  with  a  valve  opening  upwards ;  l9  /,  an 
extending  from  the  horizontal  part  of  the  pipe  e,  up  into  the  boxes  or  vessels  A 
which  pipes  have  valves  at  their  tops,  also  opening  upward.  When  the  vessel 
icends,  the  water  in  the  tank  forces  out  the  air  contained  within  the  vessel  at  the 
m ;  but  when  that  vessel  rises  again,  the  valve  m  being  closed,  the  air  is  draws 
the  pipe  e,  through  the  pipe  L  The  same  takes  place  in  the  vessel  i,  from  whit 
air  in  its  descent  is  expelled  through  the  valve  n,  and,  in  its  ascent,  draws  t! 
through  the  pipe  /,  from  the  pipe  «.  By  these  means,  a  partial  exhaustion  is  ell 
in  the  pipe  e,  e,  and  the  tube  c,  e ;  to  supply  which,  the  air  rushes  with  conskk 
force  through  the  long  opening  of  the  tube  c,  c,  and  carries  with  it  the  flame  < 
gas-burners.  The  bobbinet  lace,  or  other  goods,  being  now  drawn  over  the 
between  the  burner  6,  6,  and  the  exhausted  tube  c,  c,  by  means  of  rollers,  as  above 
the  flame  of  the  gas  is  forced  through  the  interstices  of  the  fabric,  and  all  th< 
filaments  and  loose  fibres  of  the  thread  are  burnt  off,  without  damaging  the  substax 
the  goods. 

To  adjust  the  draught  from  the  gas-burners,  there  are  stopcocks  introduced  into  s< 
of  the  pipes  d ;  and  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  exhausting  apparatus,  an  air  vessc 
suspended  by  a  cord  or  chain  passing  over  pulleys,  and  balanced  by  a  weiaht  p.  ' 
is  also  a  scraper  introduced  into  the  tube  c,  which  is  made,  by  any  convenient  contrh 
to  revolve  and  slide  backwards  and  forwards,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  lighi 
ler  that  may  arise  from  the  goods  singed,  and  which  would  otherwise  obstruct  tl 
passage.  Two  of  these  draught  tubes  c,  may  be  adapted  and  united  to  the  exhai 
apparatus,  when  a  double  row  of  burners  is  employed,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
may  be  directed  upwards,  downwards,  or  sideways,  according  to  the  position  of  il 
in  the  draft  tube,  by  which  means  any  description  of  goods  may,  if  required,  be  sing 
both  sides  at  one  operation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  bobbinet  lace  made  in  England,  is  sent  to  Mr.  Hall's  v 
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itfand,  near  Nottingham,  to  he  singed;  and  at  a  redaction  of  price*  truly  wonderful, 
eeerves  now  only  one  farthing  for  what  be  originally  was  paid  one  shilling. 
ZING  OF  PAPER    See  Papm. 

LIN  (Peas,  Fr. ;  Hani,  Germ.),  the  external  membrane  of  animal  bodies,  consist*  of 
e  layers :  1.  the  epidermis,  scarf-skin,  (Obtrhauti  Germ.)  ;  2.  the  vascular  organ,  or 
Mary  body,  which  performs  the  secretions;  and  3.  the  true  shin,  (Lederhaut,  Germ.), 
hicb  leather  is  made.    The  skin  proper,  or  dermoid  substance,  is  a  tissue  of  innumer- 

very  delicate  fibres,  crossing  each  other  in  every  possible  direction,  with  small 
ees  between  them,  which  are  larger  on  its  internal  than  on  its  external  surface.  The 
caJ  channels  thus  produced  are  not  straight,  but  oblique,  and  filled  with  cellular  mem- 
e ;  they  receive  vessels  and  nerves  which  pass  out  through  the  skin  (cuti*  vera),  and 
Jistributed  upon  the  secretory  organ.  The  fibrous  texture  of  the  skin  is  composed 
le  same  animal  matter  as  the  serous  membranes,  the  cartilages,  and  the  cellular 
m ;  the  whole  possessing  the  property  of  dissolving  in  boiling  water,  and  being,  there- 
inverted  into  glue.     See  Glue,  Lkatheb,  and  Tan. 

jAG  (Laitier,  Fr. ;  Schlarke,  Germ.),  is  the  vitreous  mass  which  covers  the  fused 
lis  in  the  smell  in  g- hearths.  In  the  iron-works  it  is  commonly  called  cinder.  Slags 
ist,  in  general,  of  bi-nlieates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  along  with  the  oxydes  of  iron 
other  metals;  brine  analogous  in  composition,  and  having  the  same  cryslulline  form 
te  mineral,  pyroxene.  See  Copper  and  Ikon. 
-ATES  (jfrdouea,  Fr. ;  Schiefern,  Germ.)     The  substances  belonging  to  this  class 

be  distributed  into  the  following  species  :  — 

1.  Mica-slate,  occasionally  used  for  co-    5.  Drawing-slate,  or  black  chalk. 

vering  houses.  6.  Adhesive  slate. 

2.  Clay-slate,  the  proper  roofing-slate.  7.  Bituminous  shale. 

3.  Whet-slate.  8.  Slate-clay. 

4.  Polishing-slate. 

Mica  elate.  —  This  is  a  mountain  rock  of  vast  continuity  and  extent,  of  a  schistose 
ore,  composed  of  the  minerals  mica  and  quartz,  the  mica  being  generally  pre- 
inant. 

Clay-slate.  —  This  substance  is  closely  connected  with  mica;  so  that  uninterrupted 
sitions  may  be  found  between  these  two  rocks  in  many  mountain  chains.  It  is  a 
>le  schistose  mass,  of  a  bluish-gray  or  grayish-blnck  color,  of  various  shades,  and  a 
in?,  somewhat  pearly  internal  lustre  on  the  faces,  but  of  a  dead  color  in  the  cross 
lure. 

lay-slate  is  extensively  distributed  in  Great  Britain.  It  skirts  the  Highlands  of 
land,  from  Lochlomond  by  Callender,  Comrie,  and  Dunkeld;  resting  on,  and 
lually  passing  into  mica-slate  throughout  the  whole  of  that  territory.  Hoofing- 
f  occurs,  on  the  western  side  of  England,  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon ; 
arious  parts  of  North  Wales  and  Anglesea ;  in  the  north-east  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
r  Ineleton,  and  in  Swaledale ;  as  also  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Weslmore- 
!.  It  is  likewise  met  with  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  and  other  mountainous  districts 
-eland. 
11  the  best  beds  of  roofinc-slate  improve  in  quality  as  they  lie  deeper  under  the  snr 

;  near  to  which,  indeed,  they  have  little  value. 

good  rrofing-slate  sh«  old  split  readily  into  thin  even  lamina? ;  it  should  not  be 
irbent  rf  wat*r  either  on  its  face  or  endwise,  a  property  evinced  by  its  not  increasing 
eplibly  in  weight  after  in  mersion  in  water;  and  it  should  be  sound,  compact,  and 
apt  to  disintegrate  in  the  air.  The  slate  raised  at  Eisdale,  on  the  west  coast  of 
yllshire,  is  very  durable. 

'Uuvi*t  and  dieting  of  the  slates. — The  splitter  begins  by  dividing  the  block,  cut 
rthwise,  to  a  proper  size,  which  he  rests  on  end,  and  steadies  between  his  knees.  He 
i  a  mallet  and  a  chisel,  winch  he  introduces  into  the  stone  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
folia.  By  this  means  he  reduces  it  into  several  manageable  pieces,  and  he  gives  to 
h  the  re | ii isi te  length,  by  culling  cross  grooves  on  the  tlat  face,  and  then  striking  the 
>  with  the  chisel.  It  is  afterwards  split  into  thinner  sections,  by  finer  chisels  dex- 
lusly  applied  to  the  edges.     The  slate  is  then  dressed  to  the  proper  shape,  by   being 

on  a  block  of  wood,  and  having  its  projecting  parts  at  the  ends  and  sides  cut  off 
a  a  species  of  hatchet  or  cliupniti:-kiufe.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  blocks  of 
e  may  lose  their  property  of  divisibility  into  thin  lamina?.  This  happens  fioiu  long 
osure  to  the  air,  after  ihVy  have  ln*eu  quarried.  The  workmen  say,  then,  that  they 
e  lost  their  waters.  For  ihi*  reason,  the  number  of  splitters  ought  to  be  always 
portioned   to  the  number  of  hluek-lu  wei«.     Most  renders  the  blocks  more  fissile ; 

a  supervening  thaw  renders  iheiu  |mi.  irfraclory.  A  new  frost  restores  the  faculty 
(putting,  though  not  to  the  same  .lt\j.e<  ;  and  tire  woik men  therefore  avail  themselves 
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of  it  without  delay.  A  succession  of  frosts  and  thaws  renders  the  quarried  blocks  < 
intractable. 

3.  Whet-slate,  or  Turkey  horn,  is  a  slaty  rock,  containing  a  great  proportion  of  qo 
in  which  the  component  particles,  the  same  as  in  clay-slate  and  mica-slate,  but  in 
ferent  proportions,  are  so  very  small  as  to  be  indiscernible. 

4.  Polishing  slate.  Color,  cream-yellow,  in  alternate  stripes;  massive;  compos 
impalpable ;  principal  fracture,  slaty,  thin,  and  straight ;  cross  fracture,  fine  earthy ; 
fine,  but  meager;  adheres  Utile,  if  at  all,  to  the  tongue;  is  very  soft,  passing 
friable;  specific  gravity  in  the  dry  state,  0*6;  when  imbued  with  moisture,  1*9. 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  from  the  ashes  of  burnt  coal.  It  is  found  at  Pis 
tear  Zwickau,  and  at  Kutschlin  near  Bilin  in  Bohemia. 

5.  Drawing-slate,  or  black  chalk ;  has  a  grayish-black  color ;  is  very  soft,  se 
easily  broken,  and  adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue;   spec.  grav.  2*11.    The  strei 

! glistening.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  primitive  and  transition  day-slate  j  also  in  seem 
ormations,  as  in  the  coal-measures  of  most  countries.  It  is  used  in  crayon  drai 
Its  trace  upon  paper  is  regular  and  black.  The  best  kinds  are  found  in  Spain,  Italy 
France.    Some  good  black  chalk  occurs  also  in  Caernarvonshire  and  in  the  island  of  1 

6.  Jdhesive  slate,  has  a  light  greenish-gray  color,  is  easily  broken  or  exfoliated 
a  shining  streak,  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  and  absorbs  water  rapidly,  will 
emission  of  air-bubbles  and  a  crackling  sound. 

7.  Bituminous  shale,  is  a  species  of  soft,  sectile  slate-clay,  much  impregnated 
bitumen,  which  occurs  in  the  coal-measures. 

8.  Slate-clay,  has  a  gray  or  grayish-yellow  color;  is  massive,  with  a  dull  glio 
Ing  lustre  from  spangles  of  mica  interspersed.  Its  slaty  fracture  approaches  at  tin 
earthy;  fragments,  tabular;  soft,  sectile,  and  very  frangible;  specific  gravity,  2-6 
adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  crumbles  down  when  immersed  for  some  time  in  watei 
is  found  as  an  alternating  bed  in  the  coal-measures.  (See  the  sections  of  the  i 
under  Pitcoal.)  When  breathed  upon,  it  emits  a  strong  argillaceous  odor.  1 
free  from  lime  and  iron,  it  forms  an  excellent  material  for  making  refractory  fire-lw 
being  an  infusible  compound  of  alumina  and  silica ;  one  of  the  best  examples  of  i 
is  the  schist  known  by  the  name  of  Stourbridge  clav. 

SLIDES.  The  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  clay  veins  of  more  dm 
formation. 

SMALL  WARES,  is  the  name  given  in  this  country  to  textile  articles  of  the 
kind,  narrow  biodings  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  woollen  fabric;  plaited  sash  cord,  1 
fcc  Tapes  are  woven  upon  a  loom  like  that  for  weaving  ribbons,  which  is  now 
rally  driven  by  mechanical  power.  Messrs.  Worthington  and  Mulliner  obtained  a  p 
in  June,  1825,  for  improvements  in  such  a  loom,  which  have  answered  the  purpo* 
their  large  factory  in  Manchester  very  well;  and  in  May,  1881,  Mr.  Whitehead,  c 
same  town,  patented  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  small  wares. 
objects  of  the  latter  patent  are,  the  regular  taking  up  of  the  tape  or  cloth,  as 
woven,  a  greater  facility  of  varying  the  vibration  of  the  lay,  together  with  the  aavii 
room  required  for  a  range  of  looms  to  stand  in.*    See  Bbafding  Machine. 

SMALT,  see  Azure  and  Cobalt. 

SMELTING,  is  the  operation  by  which  the  ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  <fec,  are  rec 
to  the  metallic  state.    See  Metallurgy,  Ores,  and  the  respective  metals. 

Smelting  of  leaa\  by  H.  L.  Pattinson,  Esq.  F.R.8. — The  process  of  smelting 
be  most  conveniently  described  under  four  heads,  vis  :— 

Roasting  of  the  Ore. 

Smelting  in  the  Ore  Hearth, 

Smelting  in  the  Slag  Hearth. 

Smelting  of  Hearth  Ends  and  Smelters'  Fume. 

Roasting  of  the  Ore. — The  process  of  roasting  is  nothing  more  than  heating  the  < 
a  proper  temperature  in  a  rcverberatorv  furnace,  during  which  it  undergoes  a  chang 
the  partial  expulsion  or  acidification  of  the  sulphur  it  contains,  which  renders  it 
wards  more  easily  reducible. 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  process  of  roasting  is  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  p 
charge  of  ore  is  spread  evenly  over  the  bed  of  the  furnace  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
inches,  and  the  fire  is  at  first  pushed  moderately,  during  which  the  ore  is  fnxju 
turned  and  stirred,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  be  uniformly  heated,  but  care  is 
taken  that  no  part  is  prematurely  fused.  If  the  fire  is  judiciously  managed,  the  cl 
gradually  attains  a  dull  red  beat — a  greater  heat  is  then  given,  and  the  ore  vigor 
stirred,  when,  in  a  little  time,  it  begins  to  feel  soft  and  adhere  slightly  to  the 
in  which  state  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  furnace.  The  roasting  process  is  conducted  ii 
best  manner,  when  great  care  is  taken  to  apply  the  heat  very  gently  at  first,  ft>  keej 

•  Newton's  London  Journal,  yoL  xllL  p.  199 ;  and  toL  I.  Combined  Series,  p.  SIS. 
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constant  stirring  and  change  of  place,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  charge  at  uniform  at 
possible,  and  to  withdraw  it  at  the  proper  time  from  the  furnace. 

After  the  furnace  is  properly  heated  and  working,  two  Winchester  bushels,  or  about 
1T  cwt  avoirdupois,  of  free  coal,  are  required  to  roast  one  bing  of  ore ;  but  some  varieties 
of  ore  can  be  more  easily  reduced  into  the  pasty  state,  mentioned  above,  than  others; 
that  is,  they  fuse  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  and  this  in  proportion  to  their  purity.  The 
least  fusible  ores  are  generally  the  most  difficult  to  smelt,  and  undergo  the  greatest  loss 
in  that  operation.  It  is  well  known  that  a  considerably  greater  produce  of  lead  can  be 
obtained  from  the  same  ore  after  being  properly  roasted,  than  before.  This  difference  is 
of  course  variable,  but  in  some  instances,  20  bings  of  roasted  ore  have  yielded  8  or  9  cwt. 
more  lead  than  20  bings  of  the  same  ore  smelted  in  its  raw  state. 

At  nearly  all  smelting  mills  long  horizontal  chimneys  or  flues  are  constructed  (generally 
on  the  slope  of  an  adjacent  hill  if  practicable),  which  the  smoke  from  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  smelting  is  made  to  traverse  before  it  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  As  the  neat 
of  the  furnace  in  roasting,  if  incautiously  applied,  may  volatilise  a  portion  of  the  ore,  and 
the  draught  has  a  tendency  to  draw  along  with  it  some  of  the  smaller  particles,  the  fume 
from  the  roasting  furnace  is  conveyed  into  this  flue,  where  the  heavy  metallic  portion  is 


tting  in  the  Ore  Hearth. — The  furnace  in  which  the  roasted  ore  is  reduced  into  lead 
is  called  an  ore  hearth.  Its  construction  is  almost  exactly  the  same  in  all  smelting  houses 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  seems  to  have  undergone  but  little  alteration  from  a  very 
remote  period.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  square  furnace,  close  on  three  of  its 
sides,  and  open  towards  the  bottom  of  the  fourth.  Immediately  in  front  of  this  opening 
is  placed  a  sloping  cast-iron  plate,  the  upper  edge  of  which  is  4?  inches  above  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace,  forming  a  reservoir  of  that  depth,  in  which  the  reduced  lead  accumulates, 
and  out  of  which  it  flows,  through  a  channel  in  the  plate,  into  a  pot  below,  after  the 
*    *  ifulL 


In  proceeding  to  smelt  by  means  of  an  ore  hearth,  two  workmen  are  required  to  be  in 
attendance  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  each  smelting  shift,  the  duration  of  which  is 
from  12  to  16  hours.  The  first  step  in  commencing  a  smelting  shift  is  to  fill  up  the 
hearth- bottom,  and  space  below  the  workstone  witlfc  nests,  placing  one  already  kindled 
before  the  nossle  of  tne  bellows.  The  powerful  blast  very  soon  sets  the  whole  in  a  blase, 
and  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  coal  at  intervals,  a  body  of  fire  is  obtained  fill- 
ing the  hearth.  Roasted  ore  is  now  put  upon  the  surface  of  the  fire,  between  the  fore- 
stone  and  pipestone,  which  immediately  becomes  heated  red  hot  and  reduced ;  the  lead 
from  it  sinking  down  and  collecting  in  the  hearth  bottom.  Other  portions  of  ore  of  10 
or  IS  lbe.  eachare  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and  the  contents  of  the  hearth  are  stirred 
and  kept  open,  being  occasionally  drawn  out  and  examined  upon  the  workstone,  until 
the  hearth-bottom  becomes  full  of  lead.  The  hearth  may  now  be  considered  in  its  regular 
working  state,  having  a  mass  of  heated  fuel,  mixed  with  partly  fused  and  semi-reduced 
ore,  called  Brom**,  floating  upon  a  stratum  of  melted  lead  The  smelting  shift  is  then 
regularly  proceeded  with  by  the  two  workmen,  as  follows :— The  fire  being  made  up,  a 
stratum  of  ore  is  spread  upon  the  horixontal  surface  of  the  brouxe,  and  the  whole  suffered 
to  remain  exposed  to  the  blast  for  the.  space  of  about  five  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  one  man  plunges  a  poker  into  the  fluid  lead,  in  the  hearth  bottom  below  the  browse, 
and  raises  the  whole  up,  at  different  places,  so  as  to  loosen  and  open  the  bronze,  and  in 
doing  so,  to  null  a  part  of  it  forwards  upon  the  workstone,  allowing  the  recently  added 
ore  to  sink  down  into  the  body  of  the  hearth.  The  poker  is  now  exchanged  for  a  shovel, 
with  a  head  6  inches  square,  with  which  the  brouse  is  examined  upon  the  workstone,  and 
an/  lumps  that  may  have  been  too  much  fused,  broken  to  pieces ;  those  which  are  so  far 
agglutinated  by  the  heat,  as  to  be  quite  hard,  and  further  known  by  their  brightness, 
beang  nicked  out,  and  thrown  aside,  to  be  afterwards  smelted  in  the  slag  hearth.  They 
awn  called  M  grey  slags."  A  little  slaked  lime,  in  powder,  is  then  spread  upon  the  brouse, 
which  has  been  drawn  forward  upon  the  workstone,  if  it  exhibit  a  pasty  appearance ;  and 
a>  portion  of  coal  is  added  to  the  hearth,  if  necessary,  which  the  workman  Knows  by  ex- 
perience, In  the  mean  time,  his  fellow  workman,  or  shoulder  fellow,  clears  the  opening, 
through  which  the  blast  passes  into  the  hearth,  with  a  shovel,  and  places  a  peat  immedi- 
ately above  it,  which  he  holds  in  its  proper  situation,  until  it  is  fixed,  by  the  return  of 
all  the  brouse,  from  the  workstone  into  the  hearth.  The  fire  is  made  up  again  into  the 
shape  before  described,  a  stratum  of  fresh  ore  spread  upon  the  part,  and  the  operation  of 
srthrrtng,  breaking  the  lumps  upon  the  workstone,  and  picking  out  the  hard  slags  repeated, 
alter  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes,  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  At  every  stirring  a 
fresh  peat  is  put  above  the  nossle  of  the  bellows,  which  divides  the  blast,  and  causes  it 
to  be  distributed  all  over  the  hearth ;  and  as  it  bums  away  into  light  ashes,  an  opening  is 
left  for  the  blast  to  issue  freely  into  the  body  of  the  brouse.  The  soft  and  porous  nature 
of  dried  peat  moss  renders  it  very  suitable  for  this  purpose ;  but,  in  some  instances,  where 
a  deficiency  of  peats  has  occurred,  blocks  of  wood  of  the  same  siae  have  been  used  with 
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little  disadvantage.  As  the  smelting  proceeds,  the  reduced  lead,  filtering'down  throogfr 
all  parts  of  the  brouse  into  the  hearth  bottom,  flows  through  the  channel  out  of  which  it 
is  laded  into  a  proper  mould,  and  formed  into  pigs. 

The  principal  particulars  to  be  attended  to  in  managing  an  ore  hearth  properly,  daring 
the  smelting  shift,  are  these:  First-— It  is  very  important  to  employ  a  proper  bloat, 
which  should  be  carefully  regulated,  so  as  to  be  neither  too  weak,  nor  too  powerful.  Too 
weak  a  blast  would  not  excite  the  requisite  heat  to  reduce  the  ore,  and  one  too  powerful 
has  the  effect  of  fusing  the  contents  of  the  hearth  into  slags.  In  this  particular  no  cer- 
tain rules  can  be  given ;  for  the  same  blast  is  not  suitable  for  every  variety  of  ore,  Soft 
free-grained  galena,  of  great  specific  gravity,  being  very  fusible,  and  easily  reduced,  re- 
quires a  moderate  blast;  while  the  harder  and  lighter  varieties,  many  of  which  contain 
more  or  less  iron,  and  are  often  found  rich  in  silver,  require  a  blast  considerably  stronger. 
In  all  cases,  it  is  most  essential,  that  the  blast  should  be  no  more  than  sufficient  toreaoce 
the  ore,  after  every  other  necessary  precaution  is  taken  in  working  the  hearth.  Second 
— The  blast  should  be  as  much  divided  as  possible,  and  made  to  pass  through  every  part 
of  the  brouse.  Third.— The  hearth  should  be  vigorously  stirred,  at  due  intervals,  mad 
part  of  its  contents  exposed  upon  the  workstone ;  when  the  partially  fused  lumps  should 
be  well  broken  to  pieces,  and  those  which  are  further  vitrified,  so  as  to  form  slags,  carefully 
picked  out  This  breaking  to  pieces,  and  exposure  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  brouxe  upon 
the  workstone,  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  promoting  its  reduction  into  lead ;  for  the 
atmospherical  air  immediately  acts  upon  it,  ana,  in  that  heated  state,  the  sulphur  ha  readily 
consumed,  or  converted  into  sulphureous  acid,  leaving  the  lead  Hi  its  metallic  state ;  hence 
it  is  that  the  reduced  lead  always  flows  most  abundantly  out  of  the  hearth,  immediately 
after  the  return  of  the  brouse,  which  has  been  spread  out  and  exposed  to  the  atnrasphere. 
Fourth.-— The  quantity  of  lime  used  should  be  no  more  than  is  just  necessary  to  thicken 
the  brouse  sufficiently ;  as  it  does  not,  in  the  least,  contribute  to  reduce  the  ore  by  aay 
chemical  effect :  its  use  is  merely  to  render  the  brouse  less  pasty,  if  from  the  heat  being 
too  great,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  ore,  it  has  a  disposition  to  become  very  soft  Fifth.— 
Coal  should  be  also  supplied  judiciously ;  too  much  unnecessarily  increasing  the  bulk  of  the 
brouze,  and  causing  the  hearth  to  get  too  fall. 

When  the  ore  is  of  a  description  to  smelt  readily,  and  the  hearth  is  well  managed  in 
every  particular,  it  works  with  but  a  small  quantity  of  brouse,  which  feels  dry  when 
stirred,  and  is  easily  kept  open  and  permeable  to  tne  blast  The  reduction  proceeds 
rapidly  with  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  the  slags  produced  are  inconsiderable;  bat, 
if  in  this  state,  the  stirring  of  the  brouse  and  exposure  upon  the  workstone  are  dfeeoo- 
tinued,  or  practised  at  longer  intervals,  the  hearth  quickly  gets  too  hot,  and  immediately 
begins  to  agglutinate  together;  rendering  evident  the  necessity  of  these  operations  to  the 
successful  management  of  the  process.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  these  effects 
take  place,  when  it  is  considered,  that  in  smelting  by  means  of  the  ore  hearth,  it  k  th* 
oxygen  of  the  blast  and  the  atmosphere  which  principally  accomplishes  the  redur!*«i; 
and  the  point  to  be  chiefly  attended  to  consists  in  exposing  the  ore  to  its  action,  a;  Uk* 

E roper  temperature,  and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  The  importtire  «»f 
svmg  the  ore  free  from  impurities  is  also  evident ;  for  all  the  stony  or  earthy  matter  it 
contains  impedes  the  smelting  process,  and  increases  the  quantity  of  slags.  A  very  .*Hsjht 
difference  of  composition  of  perfectly  dressed  ore  may  readily  be  understood  to  affect  its 
reducibility ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  ore  from  different  veins,  or  the  same  vein  in  different 
strata,  as  before  dbserved,  is  frequently  found  to  work  very  differently  when  smt*l»«*J 
singly  io  the  hearth.  It  happens,  therefore,  that  with  the  best  workmen,  some  varieties 
of  ore  require  more  coal  and  lime,  and  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  than  others ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  forestone  is  made  moveable,  so  as  either  to  answer  for  ore  which 
works  with  a  large  or  small  quantity  of  brouse. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  duration  of  a  smelting  shift  is  from  13  to  15  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  with  every  precaution,  the  hearth  is  apt  to  become  too  hot,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  for  some  time,  in  order  that  it  may  cool.  At  mills  where  the  smelting 
shift  is  12  hours,  the  hearths  usually  go  on  12  hours,  and  are  suspended  5 ;  four  snd  a 
half  or  five  bings  of  ore  (86  to  40  cwt)  are  smelted  during  a  shift,  and  the  two  men 
who  manage  the  hearth,  each  work  four  shifts  per  week ;  terminating  their  week's  vara 
at  8  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  They  are  succeeded  by  two  other  workmen,  whm 
abo  work  four  12  hour  shifts;  the  last  of  which  they  finish  at  4  o'clock  on  Satcrtav. 
In  these  eight  shifts,  from  86  to  40  bings  of  ore  are  smelted,  which,  when  of  gotvl  qual- 
ity, produce  from  9  to  10  fodders  of  lead.  At  other  mills  where  the  shift  is  14  or  15 
hours,  the  furnace  is  kindled  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  worked  until  6  or  7  is  the 
evening,  each  day,  six  days  in  the  week ;  during  this  shift,  6  or  5|  bings  of  ore  sra 
smelted,  and  two  men  at  one  hearth,  in  the  early  part  of  each  week,  work  three  •«* 
shifts,  producing  about  4  fodders  of  lead — two  other  men  work  each  8  shifts  in  the  Utter 


part  of  the  week,  making  the  total  quantity  smelted  per  week,  in  one  hearth,  from  SO  t» 
88  bings.    Almost  at  every  smelting  mill  a  different  mode  of  working;  in  point  of  tis>ev 
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and  quantity,  b  pursued ;  in  some  cases  the  quantity  of  ores  melted  in  one  hearth,  in  a 
week,  by  four  men,  is  40  bings ;  but  a  fair  rate  of  working  is  from  30  to  85  bings  per 
week. 

The  quantity  of  coal  required  to  smelt  a  fodder  of  lead,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  ore.  When  this  latter  is  of  moderate  goodness,  8  Winches- 
ter bushels,  or  6  cwt  avoirdupois,  are  sufficient  to  smelt  18  or  20  bings;  but  when  the 
ore  is  refractory,  the  quantity  reauired  ia  very  considerably  greater.  In  general,  from 
8  to  IS  Winchester  bushels  of  coal,  or  from  6  to  9  cwt,  are  consumed  during  four  smelt- 
ing shifts  of  12  hours  each,  and,  as  the  quantity  of  lead  made  during  this  time  is  from  4fr 
to  5  fodders,  the  coal  consumed  is  after  the  rate  of  from  H  to  2  cwt  per  fodder.  The 
quantity  of  peats  used  in  the  same  time  is  about  four  small  cart  k*ds,  being  something 
less  than  a  cart  load  per  fodder  of  lead.  The  lime  expended  is  about  12  Winchester 
bushels,  or  something  below  8  bushels  per  fodder  of  lead. 

Smelting  m  the  Slag  Hearth. — The  slags  picked  out  of  the  brouse  during  the  process 
of  ore  hearth  smelting  are  subjected  to  another  operation,  in  what  is  called  a  slag  hearth. 
It  is  simply  a  square  furnace,  open  towards  the  bottom  of  the  front  side.  Its  dimensions 
are  various,  but  a  common  sixe  is  26  inches  from  back  to  front,  22  inches  broad,  and  80 
inches  deep,  inside  measure.  The  blast  enters  through  the  back  wall,  about  12  or  14 
inches  from  the  top,  and  below  this,  as  the  heat  is  inconsiderable,  the  sides  of  the  furnace 
are  usually  made  of  east  iron  (at  working  smelting  houses  old  bearers,  or  other  worn 
parti  of  ore  hearths,  are  economically  used),  but  above  the  blast  where  the  heat  ia 
intense,  the  sides  are  formed  of  the  most  refractory  firestone  or  firebrick.  A  castriron 
plate,  8  inches  thick,  placed  at  a  slight  slope  outwards,  forms  the  bottom  of  the  hearth. 
A  cast-iron  pan,  a  peculiar  form,  is  placed  opposite  to  the  opening  in  front,  one  lip  of 
which  is  made  to  project  inwards  towards  the  furnace,  and  to  extend  a  little  below  the 
sloping  bottom  of  the  hearth.  This  pan  is  divided  with  two  compartments,  by  an  iron 
partition,  reaching  nearly  to  its  bottom,  and  is  kept  hot  by  a  sniallfire  underneath.  Below 
the  front  of  this  pan,  a  square  pit  6  or  8  feet  long,  and  4  or  6  feet  broad  and  deep,  is  dug. 
Pipes  to  convey  water  are  laid  to  this  pit  by  which  it  can  be  kept  constantly  filled  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  top,  when  the  hearth  is  at  work. 

The  only  fuel  used  at  the  slag  hearth  is  coke,  and  the  method  of  working  it  is  as 
fallows: — 

The  larger  division  of  the  iron  pan,  and  the  whole  space  of  the  hearth  below  the  orifice 
through  which  the  blast  enters,  is  filled  with  cinders  of  a  moderate  size,  generally 
obtained  from  below  the  grate  of  an  adjacent  reverberator?  furnace.  Upon  the  top  of 
these  cinders,  and  opposite  to  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  a  kindled  peat  is  placed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hearth  is  filled  with  peat  and  coal,  which  is  continually 
supplied,  with  the  addition  of  coke  as  the  fire  gets  hotter,  until  an  intense  heat  is  pro- 
duced, and  a  body  of  fuel  obtained,  filling  the  upper  part  of  the  hearth.  Some  of  the 
grey  slags  from  the  smelting  hearth,  unbroken,  as  picked  out  of  the  brouse,  are  now 
thrown  upon  the  top,  or  rather  round  the  edges  of  the  fire,  which  fuses  them  rapidly  into 
a  liquid  glass,  and  any  lead  they  contain  is  set  at  liberty ;  the  blast  at  the  same  time 
tssrfmg  to  reduce  any  particles  of  ore  which  may  have  escaped  the  action  of  the  ore 
hearth.  The  lead  and  the  melted  glass  both  sink  down  through  the  porous  mass  of  cin- 
ders placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hearth ;  the  lead  descending  more  rapidly,  both  on 
account  of  its  greater  tenuity  and  superior  specific  gravity,  y&cy  soon  collects  below  the 
cinders,  in  the  metal  pan  placed  to  receive  it,  and  filtering  through,  is  obtained  without 
much  impurity,  out  of  which  it  is  cast  into  pigs.  The  thick  fluid  glass,  called  black 
slap,  after  reaching  the  cast-iron  bottom  of  the  furnace,  having  cooled  and  thickened 
a  little,  does  not  siok  further,  but  is  made  to  issue  through  a  small  taphole,  and  flow 
over  the  cinders  placed  in  the  pan,  running  into  the  pit  filled  with  water  in  a  continued 
stream.  By  falling  while  hot  into  cold  water,  the  black  slag  is  granulated,  and,  as 
small  particles  of  lead  may  be  carried  over  with  it  through  inattention  on  the  part  of 
the  workman,  or  otherwise,  the  granulated  slags  are  carefully  washed  at  most  smelting 
nulla  before  being  thrown  away.  According  to  Dr.  Thompson  (Ann.  Phil.  vol.  iv.)  these 
stage  consist  of  silex,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron,  with  some  alumina,  oxide  of  antimony,  and 
oxide  of  lead.  Their  composition  must  however,  be  various,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  ore  from  which  they  are  produced ;  in  all  cases  they  are  formed  from  the 
earthy  matter  contained  in  the  ore  and  coal,  which  the  metallic  oxides  convert  into  a 
gW 


gray  i 
dear, 
water. 

Two  men  are  generally  employed  to  work  a  slag  hearth,  but  *t  some  mills,  a  man  and 
a  bey  are  deemed  sufficient ;  the  attention  of  one  is  wholly  given  to  the  fire,  while  the 
ether  supplies  coke  and  gray  slag.    The  length  of  a  shift  is  14  or  18  hours,  during  which 
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the  quantity  of  lead  made  varies  from  10  to  21  cwt,  according  to  tbe  nature  of  the  sane* 
20  to  24  bushel*  of  coke  are  required  to  produce  one  fodder  of  lead.  The  quantity  of 
slag  lead  made  in  smelting,  as  may  be  conceived,  is  considerably  greater  in  poor  sad 
refractory  than  in  rich  and  free-running  ores,  but,  it  may  be  stated  generally  at  tme 
thirteenth  of  the  lead  yielded  at  the  smelting  hearth,  so  that  it  is  usual  to  reckon,  in  large 
transactions,  18  twelve-Btone  pigs  of  common  lead,  and  1  of  slag  lead,  to  the  fodder. 

Hearth  End*  and  Smelter*  Fume, — In  the  operation  of  smelting,  as  already  described, 
it  happens  that  particles  of  unreduced  and  semi-reduced  ore  are  continually  expelled  from 
the  hearth,  partly  by  the  force  of  the  blast,  but  principally  by  the  decrepitation  of  the) 
ore  on  the  application  of  heat  This  ore  is  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  fuel  and  Know 
made  use  of  in  smelting,  all  of  which  are  deposited  upon  the  top  of  tbe  smelting  beartk, 
and  are  called  hearth-ends.  It  is  customary  to  remove  the  heartn-ends  from  time  to  tone, 
and  deposit  them  in  a  convenient  place  until  the  end  of  the  year,  or  some  shorter  period, 
when  they  are  washed  to  get  rid  of  the  earthy  matter  they  may  contain,  and  the  metaUie 
portion  is  roasted  at  a  strong  heat,  until  it  begins  to  soften  and  cohere  into  lamps,  sned 
afterwards  smelted  in  the  ore  hearth,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  ore  undergoing  the* 
operation,  for  the  first  time,  already  described. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  what  quantity  of  hearth-ends  are  produced  by  the  smelting  of  a 
given  quantity  of  ore,  but,  in  one  instance,  the  hearth-ends  produced  in  smelting  9751 
Dings,  on  being  roasted  and  reduced  in  the  ore  hearth,  yielded  of  common  lead  31a  cwt, 
and  the  gray  alags  separated  in  this  process  gave,  by  treatment  in  the  slag  hearth,  47  cwt. 
of  slag  lead ;  making  the  total  quantity  of  lead  362  cwt.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  S  cwt.  * 
qrs.  28  lbs.  from  tbe  smelting  of  100  bings  of  ore. 

The  long  horizontal  chimneys,  or  flues,  into  which  the  smoke  and  metallic  vapours, 
from  the  roasting  furnace,  ore  hearth,  and  slag  hearth,  are  conveyed,  contain,  at  the  end 
of  some  time,  a  copious  deposit  called  smelter's  fume.  This  fume  consists  of  sulpharet, 
and,  probably,  also  of  sulphate  of  lead,  which  have  been  volatilized  in  the  different  ova- 
cesses,  mixed,  like  hearth-ends,  with  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  from  the  lime  and  eonl 
used  in  smelting.  It  is  generally  suffered  to  accumulate,  either  in  or  out  of  the  ebioaoeya, 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  is  washed,  to  remove  the  earthy  matter,  and  the  hoary 
residue  is  roasted  until  it  coheres  into  lumps,  and  smelted  in  the  slag  hearth  exactly  so 
the  same  way  as  gray  slags.  The  quantity  of  slag  lead  produced  from  the  smelter's  bane, 
deposited  in  smelting  9761  bings  of  ore,  was  600  cwt ;  being  at  the  rate  of  6  cwt.  0  am 
14  lbs.  of  lead  per  100  bings  of  ore. 

The  proportions  stated  above  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  invariable,  for  the 
quantity  of  lead  produced  at  a  smelting  establishment,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  1 
ends  and  smelter  s  fume,  from  a  given  quantity  of  ore,  cannot  probably  be  very  u 
and  must  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  care  and  skill  exercised  in  conducting  the  l 
operations.  ♦  If  no  more  than  the  due  degree  of  heat  is  used  in  each  process,  the 
deposits  under  consideration  are  likely  to  be  less  than  if  a  strong  heat  is  injudssaieetj 
applied. 

Correspondence  of  Produce  with  Assay. — As  the  smelting  process  is  liable  to  great 
mismanagement,  through  inexperience  or  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  agents  or  wetfc- 
men,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  know  how  for  the  quantity  of  lead  obtsiooi 
by  smelting  in  the  large  way  corresponds  with  tbe  absolute  quantity  contained  in  the  ore 
operated  upon,  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  have  the  ore  aecurstsiy 
sampled  and  assayed  prior  to  smelting.    The  purest  galena  is  a  compound  of 

1  atom  lead,  -    13    -        -        -        86*66 

1  atom  sulphur,  -        -  2    -        -        -         13*83 

16  99*99 

But  this  quantity  of  lead  can  never  be  obtained  from  it  by  assaying  in  the  dry  way. 
With  great  care,  as  far  as  82  or  83  per  cent,  of  lead  may  be  obtained  from  a  very  paw 
piece  of  cubical  galena,  by  treatment  with  borax  and  tartar,  in  the  hands  of  an  experisBesi 
assayer.  In  the  large  way  lead  ore  is  seldom  dressed  quite  pure,  and  does  not  odes 
yield  more  lead  to  the  assay  than  77  or  78  per  cent  Ore,  assayed  to  yield  77  per  esat 
of  lead,  contains,  besides,  probably,  4  or  6  per  cent,  which  is  oxidized,  or  volatifisait 
before  reduction  in  the  process  of  assaying.  In  estimating  the  value  of  a  sample,  referee* 
is  only  made  to  its  absolute  produce  by  assay,  no  regard  being  paid  to  the  probable  qua- 
lity of  lead  it  may  contain  beyond  the  assay  produce. 

It  is  never  expected,  in  the  large  way,  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  metal  iodicated  by  tat 
assay,  but  some  ores  in  smelting  approach  much  nearer  to  it  than  others.  A  cushHuary 
allowance  is  to  deduct  6  parts  from  the  assay  produce  of  100  parts  of  ore,  which  is  eqohv 
alent  to  making  an  allowance  of  1  cwt  of  lead  for  every  ton  of  ore.  Besides  this,  am 
allowance  of  2  or  8  per  cent,  or  more  in  wet  weather,  must  be  made  for  moisture  ia  tat 
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ere,  when  weighed  over  at  the  mine,  as  the  sample  assayed  is,  in  all  cases,  perfectly  dry 
It  is  found,  in  practice,  in  almost  every  case  where  a  large  quantity  of  well-dressed  ore 
is  skilfully  and  carefully  smelted,  that  the  allowance  of  5  parts  of  lead  from  the  assay,  or 
1  cwt.  of  lead  fur  every  ton  of  ore,  is  rather  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  loss  in  the 
smelting  process,  without  taking  into  account  the  lead  obtained  from  the  hearths  ends 
and  smelter's  fume, 

Jie/bUno  of  Lead.— The  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  greater  part  of  the  lead 
raised  in  the  northern  mining  district  is  sufficient  to  render  its  extraction  profitable,  and 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  process  of  refining  should  be  performed  in  the 
most  perfect  and  economical  manner,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  lead 
continually  submitted  to  this  operation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  separation  of  lead 
and  silver  is  effected  through  the  difference  of  oxidability  between  these  two  metals,  silver 
remaining  unaltered  when  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  lead,  under  the  same  circumstances,  becoming  rapidly  converted  into  the  state  of  a 
protoxide ;  which,  when  formed  in  the  large  way,  is  called  litharge.  The  refining  pro- 
cess is  therefore  performed  by  exposing  the  lead  containing  silvor  to  a  strong  blast  of 
sir,  at  a  high  temperature,  in  a  furnace  properly  constructed  to  allow  the  litharge  to 
separate  as  it  is  formed,  and  to  admit  of  the  continual  introduction  of  lead  as  the 
operation  proceeds,  and  the  ready  removal  of  the  cake  of  silver  obtained  at  the  end  of 


The  furnace  for  this  purpose  is  called  a  refining-furnace.  It  is  a  small  reverberatory 
farnaee,  the  fireplace  or  wnich  is  very  large  compared  to  the  size  of  its  body,  rendering 
it  capable  of  exciting  an  intense  heat  Some  of  the  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  furnace  already  stated,  render  it  necessary  that  its  bottom  should  be 
moveable,  in  consequence  of  which  an  open  space  is  left  quite  through  under  the  body 
of  the  furnace,  from  back  to  front,  which  is  formed  by  two  walls  of  brickwork.  Thej 
distance  of  these  walls  in  front  is  36  inches ;  but  they  approach  together  at  the  back  of 
the  furnace,  and  the  space  between  them  is  but  28  inches,  which,  to  prevent  a  draught 
of  cold  air  underneath  the  furnace  bottom,  is  closed  with  iron  doors.  At  the  height  of  16 
or  17  inches  from  the  floor  two  strong  iron  bars  are  laid  across  between  these  walls  and 
firmly  secured  in  the  brickwork  at  each  end.  Above  these  bars,  and  at  the  height  of  27 
inches  from  the  floor,  a  plate  of  cast-iron,  having  an  elliptical  opening  in  the  middle,  the 
transverse  and  conjugate  diameters  of  which  are  46  and  28  inches  respectively,  is  laid 
across,  from  wall  to  wall.  Instead  of  a  square  plate,  a  broad  elliptical  ring,  supported 
by  bearers,  is  sometimes  used ;  but,  in  either  case,  the  brickwork  forming  the  body  of  the 
farnaee,  is  built  upon  this  plate,  and  is  made  to  extend  to,  and  surround,  the  edge  of  the 
elliptical  opening ;  except  a  small  aperture  in  front,  6  inches  wide  by  9  inches  high.  The 
two  flues  communicate  with  the  chimney,  and  in  other  respects,  except  those  to  be  after- 
wards noticed,  the  furnace  is  finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  bed  or  bottom  of  the  furnace,  when  in  operation,  is  formed  by  a  shallow  elliptical 
vessel,  called  a  t est  or  te$t  bottom,  the  construction  of  which  merits  particular  attention, 
as  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  refining  apparatus.  An  elliptical  iron  ring,  4  feet  long, 
2  feet  6  inches  broad,  and  4  inches  deep,  outside  measure.  The  thickness  of  the  iron  it 
i  of  an  inch,  and  across  the  bottom  of  the  ring  are  five  bars,  each  8*  or  4  indies  broad, 
and  £  an  inch  thick,  firmly  rivetted  into  the  ring,  with  the  under  surface  of  each  level 
with  ha  lower  edge.  The  ring  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  by  measure  of  fern 
ashes,  and  ten  parts  of  ground  bone  ashes,  well  incorporated  and  moistened  with  a  little 
water,  until  a  small  quantity,  when  compressed  in  the  hand,  is  found  to  cohere  slightly 
together.  In  filling  the  test  ring,  it  is  placed  upon  a  level  floor,  and  this  composition 
strongly  beat  into  it,  with  an  iron  rammer  6  or  6  lbs.  weight  (similar  to  those  used  by 
founders  for  compressing  sand  into  moulds),  until  it  is  quite  full,  and  the  surface  of  the 
mixture  perfectly  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  ring.  A  sharp  spade  is  then  taken, 
with  which  a  part  of  the  composition  is  removed,  so  as  to  form  the  test  into  a  flat  dish. 
The  bottom  of  this  dish  is  about  1|  inch  thick  between  the  bars,  and  the  breast  of  the 
teet  is  6  inches  thick,  the  remainder  of  the  circumference  being  2  inches  thick,  and 
sloping  inwards  to  increase  its  strength.  Across  the  breast  of  the  test,  a  furrow  or  small 
channel,  called  a  gateway,  is  cut  diagonally,  1  inch  wide,  and  |  of  an  inch  deep,  as  a 
litharge; 


passage  for  the  litharge ;  and  it  is  made  riear  one  side  of  the  breast, in  order  that  a  similar 
i  may  be  cut  on  the  other  side,  after  the  test  has  been  some  time  in  operation,  and 


the  firm*  gateway  has  become  worn  down  by  the  stream  of  litharge.  A  space  H  inch 
wide,  and  7  or  8  inches  long,  is  cut  out  between  the  front  of  the  breast  and  the  test  ring, 
in  order  that  the  litharge  may  flow  down  from  the  test,  without  coming  in  contact  with 
the  iron. 

Instead  of  bone  and  fern  ashes,  mixed  together  in  the  proportion  stated,  it  is  a  better 
practice,  and  one  gradually  coming  into  general  use,  to  make  the  tests  of  a  mixture  of 
one  peri  of  the  beat  American  pearl  ashes,  to  forty  parts  of  bone  ashes,  by  weight  The 
pear)  aahes,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  perfectly  dry,  are  thoroughly  incorporated  wi'Ji 
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the  DOM  ftatot)  and  the  compound  i*  then  moistened  to  the  proper  i 

ifter  v,  rjg  is  tillml  in  the  usual  manner 

ashes  are  required   fur  each  tost,  the  Ik  me  ashes  for  which  weigh*  fp 

iToirdupoi*. 

The  test,  thus  constructed,  U  applied    to    the    opening   in    the    ii 
bed;  tli»j  fiat  part  of  its  circumference  being  previously  smeared 
of  bone  ajbas  and  water  of  the  consistence  of  paste,  and  it  is  then  hi 
pi  a  re  by  rmjr  iron  wedges  which  rest  upon  the  iron  ban. 

VTben    the    teat    is    properly   fixed    in    Ibis   situation*  ami 


application  of  a  gprttle  beat*  it  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  lead,  whi< 
with  tin  iron  ladle,  through  the  channel,  being  previously  melted  uiu 
red  hent  in  the  put     About  &  cwt.  of  lead  is  required  Co  till  a  new 

A  mode  of  feeding  the  Ittrt  ia  com e times  practised,  which  cor 
a  pig  of  lead,  or  an  iron  weight,  from  a  beam  a  bo  re  the  toe  king  pot,  b 
and  allowing  it  to  dip  into  the  melted  lead  when  made  to  descend* 
lead  displaced  by  its  introduction  directly  into  the  teat  through  the 
that  case  must  be  a  little  lower  than  the  lid  of  the  melting  pot  Son 
are  not  constructed  with  the  channel;  hut,  instead  of  it,  having 
buck- work  of  the  furnace,  on  each  aide  of  the  teat*  through  one  of  wti 
lead  is  introduced,  and  gradually  melted  down  Into  the  test  by  the 
being  pushed  further  in,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  lead  h  consume* 
each  side  of  the  test  ii  considered  necessary,  in  order  that  the  lea 
introduced,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  gateway  working  at  the  til 
possibility  of  its  being  carried  by  the  stream  of  litharge  over  the  brea 
metallic  state  \  ami,  in  some  instances,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned, 
quantity  of  lead  is  refined  in  a  test,  aa  to  render  ii  necessary  to  bar*  t 
lead  ia  introduced  through  sn  opening  behind,  during  the  time  that  Ii 
Ii  at  work. 

The  last  part  of  the  refining  furnace  to  ho  noticed  is  the  a  pert  i 
ad  minion  of  a  current  of  air  supplied  by  a  powerful  double  b 
machinery,  Thte  aperture  ia  formed  by  a  conical  iron  tube  called  a  n 
the  brickwork  forming  the  back  of  the  furnace ;  its  larger  end  out 
nozzle  of  the  bellows,  and  its  smaller  end  projecting  into  the  furnace* i 
of  the  test  is  bent  down  slightly,  and  its  orifice  compressed  into  an  < 
deliver  the  blast  with  sufficient  furce  upon  the  surface  of  the  lead,  an< 
to  spread  it  nut  towards  the  side*  of  the  tart.     Mm  nually  I 

construction  of  the  muzzle,  as  the  proper  direction  and  distribution  of 
of  great  consequence  to  the  working  of  the  furnace. 

Refining  furnaces  ore  generally  built  double,  that  ia  one  on  each  i 
chimney;  but,  excepting  in  th<i  dtreotkci  of  the  draught*  and  e 
fireplaces,  there  i-  no  difference  whatever  between  them.  The  fume  ac 
are  conveyed  into  a  division  of  the  horizontal  flue,  separate  from  that  ct 
from  the  roasting  furnace,  ore  hearth,  and  blag  hearth*  with  which  tin 
to  mix.  Here  they  deposit  a  heavy  gray  powder,  called  refiner's  fume*  i 
oxide  of  lead, 

The  test  bring  properly  placed  in  its  situation,  cautiously  dried,  1 
ia  already  detailed*  is  exposed  with  its  contents  to  the  flame  pasauij 
lead  attains  a  bright  red  heat*  at  which  period  the  blast  of  air  ia  mad 
surface.  The  oxygen  thus  supplied  rapidly  produces  a  stratum  of  rl 
is  propelled  forwards  by  the  blast,  and  forced  through  the  gateway* 
the  teat;  its  ptaoc  being  supplied  by  a  fresh  cjunutity,  so  as  to  k< 
stream.  The  litharge  concretes  into  lumps  as  it  mils*  which  are  ret 
time  by  the  workmen  in  attendance,  who  take  care,  by  the  addition 
of  lean,  to  keep  its  surface  in  the  test  always  at  the  proper  working  1 
the  operation  proceeds ;  hut  as  the  hot  litharge  gradually  wears  dowjQ 
to  render  the  test  incapable  of  holding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lead,  it 
to  make  a  fresh  gateway*  generally  after  two  fodders  of  lead  have  b» 
this  is  done,  the  blast  is  suspended,  the  old  gateway  U  stopped  up  wi 
gahes,  a  fresh  channel  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  breast*  ami  the 
lead  to  the  proper  level,  as  at  first  The  process  then  proceeds  again 
more  of  lead  have  been  oxidised*  when  the  second  gateway  being  11U 
the  test  does  nut  contain  more  than  one  cwt,  of  lead,  the  wedges  su 
•re  slackened,  and  bonai  in  front  taken  away*  and  the  fluid  lead,  cal 
lead,  ii  pound  tola  U  VOn  pot  1|  inches  in  diameter*  running  up 
four  wheels.  This  rich  lead*  containing  the  silver  of  four  fodih 
(usually  from  SO  to  40  na)  is  cast  into  a  pig  and  taken  away :  a  fires] 
the  furnace,  and  4  fodders  of  lead  worked  in  it,  in  the  manner  descri 
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pieces  of  rich  lead  are  obtained  A  test  is  then  made,  the  bottom  of  which  is  somewhat 
concave,  instead  of  being  flat  like  those  already  mentioned,  and  in  this  the  rich  lead  is 
carefully  refined,  yielding,  at  the  end  of  the  process,  a  cake  of  silver  weighing  from  1200 
to  1600  ounces.  The  rich  lead  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  lead,  except 
perhaps  more  earefnlly,  and  after  the  last  piece  is  introduced,  the  gateway  is  made 
deeper  with  an  iron  tool,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  surface'  of  the  lead  subsides  by  its 
gradual  conversion  into  litharge;  and,  from  this  period  until  the  cake  of  silver  is 
rendered  pure,  ail  the  litharge  then  flowing  is  kept  separate,  as  it  is  apt  to  carry  along 
with  it  a  portion  of  silver.  The  part  received  is  called  rich  litharge,  and  may  contain 
on  an  average  20  oc  of  silver  per  ton ;  it  is  generally  worked  up  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
by  being  reduced  into  lead  and  again  refined.  Aa  the  cake  of  silver  becomes  nearly 
pure,  it  is  most  essential  to  keep  it  constantly  in  fusion,  for  if  once  Buffered  to  solidify, 
it  ia  vary  difficult  to  excite  a  sufficient  heat  to  melt  it  again.  The  fire  is  therefore 
urged  with  great  violence,  until  at  length  the  whole  of  the  lead  being  oxidised,  the 
formation  of  btharge  ceases,  and  the  mass  of  melted  silver  appears  pure  and  beautifully 
resplendent  At  this  stage,  it  sometimes  happens  that  drops  of  melted  slag  from  the 
furnace  roof  fall  down  upon  the  fluid  silver,  in  which  case  they  are  carefully  tirought  to 
the  edge  of  the  melted  metal,  and  raked  off  upon  the  naked  part  of  the  test  The  blast 
from  the  bellows  is  now  stopped,  the  fire  is  slacked,  and  the  silver  suffered  to  cool ; 
which  it  does,  very  gradually,  first  at  the  surface,  forming  a  solid  crust  over,  a  portion 
remaining  fluid  below.  When  the  temperature  has  fallen  sufficiently,  this  also  becomes 
solid,  and  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a  large  quantity  of  nearly  pure  oxygen  gas  is  expelled 
from  h\  and  at  the  same  instant  its  particles  expand  considerably,  so  as  to  break  the 
crust  already  formed,  and  force  out  a  portion  of  silver,  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  inches 
above  the  rest  of  the  cake.  Occasionally  particles  of  melted  silver  are  projected  out  of 
this  naaaa,  to  a  distance  over  the  naked  part  of  the  test,  and  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  by 
which  a  loss  of  the  precious  metal  ia  sometimes  sustained.  After  having  cooled 
sufficiently,  the  cake  or  silver  is  removed  from  the  furnace  along  with  the  test,  from 
which  it  is  than  separated  without  difficulty ;  and  if  any  slag  or  portions  of  the  test  are 
found  to  adhere  to  it,  they  are  cleaned  off;  and  it  is  ready  for  sale. 

During  the  working  of  each  teat  it  gradually  absorbs  litharge  until  saturated,  and  the 
portion  thus  combined  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  extraction.  For  this  purpose,  the 
old  teats  are  broken  to  pieces,  and  smelted  in  the  slag  hearth,  mixed  with  a  portion  of 
Week  staff,  in  order  to  render  the  bone  ashes  more  fusible ;  the  black  slag  used  being 
ran  into  lamps  for  the  purpose,  and  not  granulated  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  produce 
of  this  fusion  is  a  description  of  lead  called  teat-bottom  lead,  which  is  very  hard,  and  of 
inferior  quality. 

Tne  deposit  called  refiner's  fume  ia  removed  from  the  horisontal  flues  from  time  to 
time,  and  ia  frequently  ground  up  with  oil,  forming  a  very  cheap  and  durable  paint; 
bat  the  quantity  produced  is  generally  too  considerable  to  admit  of  the  whole  being 
disposed  of  in  this  war,  and  the  surplus  is  reduced  by  being  roasted  almost  to  fusion, 
and  then  worked  m  the  staff  hearth,  in  the  same  manner  as  gray  stags.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  lead  obtained  from  the  test  bottoms  and  refiner's  fume  contains  but  a  very 
email  portion  of  silver. 

Instead  of  converting  Into  litharge  but  4  fodders  of  lead  in  each  teat,  aa  already 
mentioned,  some  refiners  are  in  the  habit  of  working  12  or  IS;  but,  in  this  case,  the 
testa  are  constructed  with  peculiar  care,  and  the  bottom,  sides,  and  breasts  are  made 
thicker  than  usual  The  litharge  from  4  fodders  of  lead  flows  through  the  first  gate- 
way made  on  one  side  of  the  breast,  and  when  the  quantity  of  lead  in  the  test  is 
reoneed  to  about  a  cwt,  it  is  cast  into  a  rich  pig:  4  fodders  of  lead  are  then  worked 
through  another  gateway,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  breast,  yielding  a  pig  of  rich  lead 
in  the  seme  manner ;  and,  for  the  remaining  4  fodders,  a  gateway  is  made  across  the 
middle  of  the  breast  By  adopting  this  method  of  working,  the  loss  from  the  lead 
absorbed  by  the  test  bottoms  is  considerably  lessened,  and  a  great  saving  is  made  in  the 
expense  of  testa;  but  the  process  is  rendered  slower,  aa  it  is  necessary  to  work  at  a  low 
degree  of  heat  The  saving  in  tests  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight ;  for  those 
made  to  refine  the  larger  quantity  of  lead,  being  thicker  and  stronger  than  the  others, 
require  a  larger  quantity  of  bone  aebea. 

The  rate  of  refining  varies  a  little,  from  the  cause  just  stated  When  4  fodders  of 
lead  are  oxidised  in  a  test,  it  is  usual  to  accomplish  this  in  from  16  to  18  hours ;  and  6  teste, 
or  24  fodders  of  lead,  can  be  very  easily  converted  into  litharge,  in  one  furnace,  by  8 
men  in  a  week.  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  is  about  4  Winchester  bushels,  or  8 
cert  avoirdupois,  per  fodder  of  lead  In  cases  where  12  or  18  fodders  of  lead  are  refined 
in  a  teat  it  »  customary  to  work  but  one  test  in  a  week,  in  one  furnace,  which  is  only 
half  the  quantity  staled  above ;  but  here  also,  three  men  by  managing  2  furnaces  refine 
14  to  t*  fodders  of  lead  per  week. 
Jftehsi  wy  a/  XttJsarg»>-Thn  reduction  of  litharge  into  lead  ia  an  easy  process,  and,  in 
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the  great  way,  Is  very  expeditiously  performed,  in  a  rcvcrberatory  furnace  almost  I 
wmilnrto  the  roasting  furnace  already  described,  except  that  it*  »mn|  or  bottom,  inst 
being  flat,  is  made  to  s I npe  toward*  an  opening  in  the  aide,  through  wloch  the  reduced  less 
by  means  of  a  cast  iron  channel,  into  a  pot,  to  be  finally  re  g%  tat 

tale.  The  inside  of  a  roasting  furnace  is  generally  made  Fomew  i 
feet  long,  and  B  j  broad,  and  a  furnace  of  thia  cue.  worked  by  three*  rn«rn,  a- 
ihifts  each,  ia  capable  of  reducing,  without  difficulty,  all  the  lead  oxidized  in  twoi 
mg  furnace*,  each  working  six  testa,  or  24  fodders  per  week.  After  the  reducing  formal 
hut  been  properly  heated,  the  process  in  commenced  by  entering  its  bottom  wiiii  » 
■n  of  coal,  which  taking  fire,  very  soon  form?  a  mass  of  ignited  fuel  some  inchcj  in 
thickness.  Upon  thia  the  charge  of  litharge  mixed  up  with  a  small  quantity  of  freshens! 
is  thrown,  and  a  furnace  of  the  size  mentioned  will  hold  from  two  to  three  tuna*  TV 
reduction  goes  on  rapidly,  and  the  furnace  is  supplied,  from  time  to  time,  with  frnft 
litharge,  until  the  quanlily  added  is  such  as  will  produce  from  4  to  6  fodders  of  trad; 
the  charge  in  then  suffered  to  run  down,  with  the  addition  of  fresh  coal,  to  pror; 
reduction,  as  it  seems  to  be  required.  At  the  end  of  nine  or  ten  hoar*,  the  whole  of  the 
litharge  is  reduced,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  there  remains  only  a  pwtkxiof 
•Tag,  called  litharge  slag,  which  is  raked  out  while  stilt  hot  to  prepare  for  tha  best 
charge 

Tin*  litharge  dag  is  formed  by  the  vitrification  of  the  earthy  matter  contained  in  tha 
coal  used  in  reduction,  and,  as  a  small  quantity  of  lead  is  unavoidably  united  witl 
is  afterwards  worked  over  in  the  tlag-heerth  with  black  slag,  in  the  same  way  as  the  teat* 
bottom*,  yielding  what  ia  called  litharge  slag  lead,  which,  Tike  teat  bottom  lead,  U 
ferinr  quality  and  contains  little  silver.  It  la  of  importance  that  the  boat  coal  sboaW  bs 
used  to  mix  with  the  litharge,  in  order  that  the  slag  formed  may  he  ftJ  little  as  pmaihk 
The  coal  required  for  reducing  is  about  4|  Winchester  bushela,  or  near  3f  cwt  fm 
fodder  of  lead  reduced,  including  the  quantity  mixed  with  the  litharge. 

The  quantity  of  test  bottom  and  litharge  slag  lead  made  in  refining  may  be  renahlr; 
hut,  in  several  cases  which  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice,  they  haver  together, 
amounted  to  one  thirty -second  part  of  the  original  lead  refined. 

Tl if  produce  of  lead  from  the  refiner's  fume  bas  appeared  to  be,  in  the  only  «Bt 
so  limit  ted  to  the  writers  consideration,  about  one  per  cent  on  the  total  quantity  of  ir*d 
undergoing  tbt  refining  process;  hut  this  deposit  muit  be  very  much  modified,  tiki 
the  hearth  ends  and  smelter's  fume,  by  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  the  refining  fomeal 
are  worked ;  it  is  therefore  impossible,  perhaps,  to  make  a  statement  which  will  exactly 
correspond  with  experience  at  every  smelting  establishment, 

€hrrt.»p0ndtnti  of  the  Produce  of  Bilvrr  with  the  Away,  nndlo**  of  L&od  in  ikt  JVerssi 
of  /fc/tu>np,— The  practice  is  very  general  of  assaying  the  lead  to  be  refined  pr 
t"  the  process,  by  taking  a  chip  from  each  pig,  melting  the  whole  together,  and  tolaat* 
ting  a  known  weight  to  cupellation,     H  frequently  happens  that  the  quantity  of 
obtained  in  the  large  way  ia  greater  than  that  indicated  by  the  assay,  the  reason  vi 
is,  that  the  litharge,  as  it  sink1*  into  the  small  cupel,  carries  with  it  a  minute  portiffi  is 
silver,  rendering  the  button  obtained  rather  less  than  it  ought  to  be;  but  by  redudaf 
the  litharge  absorbed  by  the  small  cupel  back  into  lead,  with  black  flux  and  borax,  atw 
refining  this  lead  a  second  time,  another  minute  button  of  silver  is  obtained,  which  addrd 
Up  the  first  button,  generally  indicates  a  quantity  of  silver  in  the  lead  under  examination, 
with  which  its  produce  in  the  great  way,  when  carefully  refined,  very  closely  & 
taking  into  account  the  small  portion  of  silver  unavoidably  carried  over  with  toe  I 
and  found  in  all  samples  of  refined  lead,  to  the  extent  of  from  half  an  ounce  tu  an * 
per  fodder.     It  wilt  easily  be  conceived  that  if  the  small  process  of  cupellaiian  has  I 
carefully  performed  at  first,  with  a  due  degree  of  beat  and  in  a  good  cupel,  the  fM 
button  of  silver  will  be  exceedingly  small,  and  that  it  will  be  larger  as  these  paxticoliW 
have  not  been  attended  to. 

Where  assays  of  lead  ore,  for  lead  and  silver,  have  been  extensive)  v  made,  to  detauuM 
the  quantity  of  both  metals  which  should  be  obtained  from  the  on  bt  mtltfff  and  pay 
ing  the  produce  in  the  large  way  has  been  found  in  most  instances  very  nearly  to  corre- 
spond with  the  assay,  after  making  an  allowance  on  the  lead  of  &  parts  from  tha  9a*h 
or  1  cwt  of  lead  for  every  ton  of  oref  and  multiplying  the  quantity  of  lead 
after  this  allowance,  by  the  proportion  of  silver  carefully  determined  by  the  assiy.  *™ 
figures,  see  Lbao, 

The  loss  of  lead  in  the  refining  and  redocing  processes  is  usually  estimated*  in  v* 
first  instance,  at  one- twelfth  of  the  quantity  refined ;  but,  when  the  depiait  vt  irJSfwra 
fume  ia  melted  up,  and  the  lead  extracted  from  the  test-bottoms  and  litharge  *l*g,  ™ 
alttmate  lose  become*  not  more  than  one-fifteenth,  and  with  some  smelters  one*1*1'-'*-0  j 
of  the  original  quantity.  The  loss  sustained  is  least  when  the  refining  furnace  if  enpri* 
at  a  low  temperature,  but  it  is  not  expedient  to  reduce  the  test  to  the  lowest  osf**-  * 
heal  at  which  the  oxidation  will  go  on,  for,  in  thia  case,  the  litharge,  at  the  aioiuenlui 
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Ha  formation,  is  not  sufficiently  fluid  to  allow  the  particles  of  silver  to  separate  from  it, 
and  combine  with  the  remaining  lead  in  the  cupel ;  they  are  thus,  as  it  were,  entangled 
in  the  litharge,  and  carried  with  it  over  the  breast,  by  which  the  produce  of  silver  ie 
materially  diminished. 

SMELTING  IRON  FURNACES,  commonly  called  BLAST  FURNACES.  Several 
of  these  furnaces,  as  mounted  near  Glasgow,  deserve  to  be  made  known,  on  account 
of  the  economy  of  their  construction,  the  advantages  of  their  farm,  and  the  amount 
of  their  performance. 

Fig.  1802.  represents  one  of  the  smallest  of  these,  which  measures  from  the  line  at  the 
bottom  to  the  top  48  feet,  from  which  all  the  other  dimensions  may  be  estimated.  It 
produces  a  soft  cast-iron  for  casting  into  moulds  and  for  melting  in  tho  cupola.  2%* 
1308.  and  1304,  represent  a  much  larger  furnace,  being  from  the  top  to  the  line  a,  b,  o,  d, 


1304 


10  feet  high.  A  few  have  been  built  still  larger.  This  furnace  has  a  double  case,  each 
of  which  consists  of  fire-bricks.  This  case  is  enclosed  by  common  bricks,  and  these  by 
a  wall  of  atone  masonry.  The  successive  rows  of  bricks  are  laid  stair  wise,  having  the 
angular  retreat  filled  up  with  fire  clay.  Fig.  1307.  is  a  modern  furnace  of  very  large 
dimeftoioos,  as  the  numbers  upon  it  show. 


1307 


William  Jessop,  Esquire,  of  the  great  iron  works  of  Butterly  and  Codner  Park 
is  Derbyshire,  has  invented  a  very  elegant  and  effective  apparatus  for  feeding  his 
bias*  furnaces  with  fuel*  mine  (calcined  ironstone),  and  limestone  in  due  proportions, 
and  equally  distributed  round  the  inside  of  the  furnace.  Fig*.  1309.  09.  represent  this 
fbed-appsratos.  Fig.  1308.  shows  at  a  an  outline  of  the  furnace,  and  at  s,  the  line  of 
entrance  into  its  throat  o,  is  the  feed  mechanism.  It  consists  of  a  long  balance  lever 
barrow,  n,  s ;  D,  being  an  iron  cylinder,  open  at  top  and  bottom,  4  feet  in  diameter 
and  S§  feet  in  height,  in  the  inside  of  which  a  hollow  cone  of  iron  is  suspended,  with 
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its  apex  uppermost,  so  that  while  the  base  of  the  cone  is  kept  above  the  fere 
bottom  of  toe  cylinder  it  shuts  it ;  but  on  the  cone  being  lowered  below  that 
allows  the  charge  of  materials  resting  all  round  on  the  stent  surface  of  the  coo 
down  equally  round  the  side  of  the  cylinder  into  the  furnace.     In  fig.  1809.  the 
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never,  d,  x,  is  teen  in  profile  or  vertical  section ;  a,  is  the  fulcrum  wheel,  upon  which 
the  lever  is  in  equilibrio  wheo  9  cwt  of  coals  are  put  into  the  cylinder ;  then  a  weight 
is  hung  on.  near  the  end,  x,  of  the  lever,  as  an  equipoise  either  to  9  or  12  cwt  of  mine, 
according  to  circumstances;  and  next  a  weight  to  balance  one- third  of  that  weight  of 
limestone.  These  weights  of  materials  being  introduced  into  the  cylinder,  while  the 
harrow  rests  upon  a  level  with  the  line  r  d,  it  is  then  rolled  forward  into  its  place 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  upon  the  wheels,  b  6,  upon  a  platform  sustained  on  the  top  of  an 
inverted  cylinder  within  the  cast-iron  column,  into  which  cylinder  air  is  admitted 
(through  a  valve  opened  by  the  workman)  from  the  furnace  blast,  the  air  passing  up  the 
tube  seen  in  the  axis  of  p.  The  inverted  air-cylinder  is  3}  feet  in  diameter,  86  feet 
long,  and  rises  26  feet ;  being  made  air-tight  with  water,  it  ascends  in  its  columnar  case 
which  is  4  feet  in  diameter,  without  friction.  The  space,  a  h,  Jig.  1809,  is  86  feet 
square. 

The  iron  cone,  which  serves  as  a  valve  to  the  charging-drum  or  cylinder,  is  raised 
and  lowered  by  means  of  a  chain  passing  round  a  worm-wheel,  which  is  turned  round 
by  an  endless  screw,  acted  upon  by  the  long  rod  at  c,  which  the  workman  can  move  by 
hand  at  pleasure,  thereby  lowering  or  raising  the  end  of  the  short  lever,  i,  to  which  the 
valve  cone  is  suspended.  The  cord  by  which  the  workman  opens  or  shuts  the  air 
piston- valve  is  seen  at  e,  /.  I  have  viewed  with  much  pleasure  the  precise  and  easy 
movements  of  this  feed-apparatus,  at  an  excellent  blast  furnace  in  Codner  Park  iron 


SMOKE  PREVENTION.  Among  the  fifty  several  inventions  which  have  been 
patented  for  effecting  this  purpose,  with  regard  to  steam-boiler  and  other  large  furnaces, 
verv  few  are  sufficiently  economical  or  effective.  The  first  person  who  investigated  this 
subject  in  a  truly  philosophical  manner  was  Mr.  Charles  Wye  Williams,  managing  director 
of  the  Dublin  and  Liverpool  Steam  Navigation  company,  and  he  also  has  had  the  merit 
of  constructing  many  furnaces  both  for  marine  and  land  steam-engines,  which  thoroughly 
prevent  the  production  of  smoke,  with  increased  energy  of*combuslion,  and  a  more  or 
leas  considerable  saving  of  fuel,  according  to  the  care  of  the  stoker.  The  specific  inven- 
tion, for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1840,  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  proper 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air  to  the  bridges  and  flame-beds  of  the  furnaces,  through  a 
great  number  of  small  orifices,  connected  with  a  common  pipe  or  canal,  whose  aitacan 
he  increased  or  diminished,  according  as  the  circumstances  of  complete  combustion  may 
require,  by  means  of  an  external  valve.  The  operation  of  air  thus  entering  in  small 
jets  into  the  half-burned  hydro-carburetted  gases  over  the  treBj  and  in  the  first  flue,  is 
their  perfect  oxygenation,  the  development  of  all  the  heat  which  that  can  produce,  and 
the  entire  prevention  of  smoke.  One  of  the  many  ingenious  methods  in  which 
Mr.  Williams  has  carried  out  the  principle  of  what  he  justly  calls  his  Argand  furnace, 
at  represented  in  Jig.  1810,  where  «  is  the  ash-pit  of  a  steam  boiler  furnace;  b,  is  the 


nth  of  a  tube  which  admits  the  external  air  into  the  chamber  or  iron  box  of  distri- 
bution, c,  placed  immediately  beyond  the  fire-bridge,  g,  and  before  the  diffusion  Of 
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tnivT?  r3  rmbrT,/.     The  front  nfthc  box  is  perforated  eil 
ehown  in  the  twn  small  i  beneath  j 

have  its  firc-brie*"  Lining  also  perforated.     In  some  en 
n  I  it,  as  well  tea  and  arched  ioj 

of  perform  in  common  brickwork,  witji  an  i 

which  the  air  may  be  admitted  in   regulated  ejub  nitty  through  *  move 
door*    I  have  seen  a  fireplace  of  this  Latter  oouatruclioo  performing  nt'i 
smoke*  with  nn  economy  of  one  seventh  of  the  coals  formerly  consumed  in  pcod" 
imount  of  steam  from  nn  ordinary  furnace;  A  is  trie  fftca 
Very  ample  evidence  wan  presented  last  session  to  the  Smoke  Prevr 
of  the  house  of  commons  o**the  successful  application  of  Mr.  Williams's  patent  wfi^ 
linn  to  many  furnaces  of  the  largest  dimensions,  more  especially  by  Mr.  Henry  Honing- 
Worthy  or  Manchester,  who,  mounting  in  the  tirsl  Hue  a  pyromeiricaL  rod,  which  acujd 
on  an  external  dial  index,  succeeded  in  vt^erviner  every  vurintion  of  temp* 
dnced  by  varying  the  introduction  of  the  air-jets  into  the  mass  ol  Ignited   na.ii.-s  |-mei 
out  of  Ike  furnace*     He  thereby    demonstrated,  ihni  20  per  cent*  more  tn 
easily  o blamed  from  the  fuel ,  when  Mr,  Williams's  plan  was  in  operation, 
the  fire  wai  left  lo  kurn  in  the  usual  way,  and  with   the  production   1 
vnlurm  s  of  smoke.     It  is  lo  be  hoped,  that  a  law  will  be  enacted  in  the  neat  stAiiot  <a* 
for  the  suppression,  or  at  least  abatement,  of  this  nuisance,  w  Inch  so  rjttulj 
disfigure*  and  pollutes  many  parts  of  London,  as  well  as  all  our  manul 
while   it  acts  injuriously  on  animal  and  vegetable  life.     Much  praise  i* 
Williams  Tor  his  indefatigable  and  disinterested  labors  in  Ibis  dtJfieuli 
for   ht*  forbearance  under  much  unmerited  obloquy  from  narrow-minded  prejudice  tad 
indocile  ianorotii 

,   Fr.;   Snft.  Germ.};  is  a  chemical   compound,   of  sji 
oils  wnii   |n'ui>h  or  mm  la,  prepared   for  the   purple*  of  wasto.  &*.    ^^^H 

matters,  wh*n  subjected  to  the  action  of  alkaline  leys,  undergo  a  rear. 
being  converted  into  three  dilfercat  acids,  called  steaii 

these  ftci  Is  in  fact,  which  combine  with  the  bases,  in  t&fibile  proportions,  t<  ,   uaiti 

analogous  to  thi  chemical   writers   describe  under   tin 

every  compound   which   may  result  from   the  union  of  fas* 

metal  fie  oxydes — a  hit  it  tide  of  nomenclature  which  ccuornou  language  cannot   r**co3tiiis% 
and  which  would  perplex  the  manufacturer, 

it  ire  distinguished  into  two  great  classes,  according  to  their  continence}  tie 
nan!  and  the  soil  ;  the  former  being  produced  by  the  action  of  sod  latter 

by  that  of  potash.     The  nature  of  the  fats  contributes  also  sotneu  hm  ii  ih 
of  snap'-;  :   thus  tnlluw,  which  contains  much  steariue  and  margarine,  fu 
a  more  consistent  ioap  than  liquid  oils  will  do,  which  consist  chiefly  of  oleine.    Th§ 
drying  oils,  such  as  those  of  bnseed  and  poppy,  produce  the  softest  soaps* 

2,  Of  the  mimnffutnrt  vf  hard  ioap. — The  fat  of  this  soap,  in  the  northern 
of  Europe,  is  usually  tallow,  and  ira  the  southern,  coarse  olive  oil.     Dii 
grease  are  saponified  by  euda,  with  different  degrees  of  facility  ;   amos. 
sweet  almond,  rapeseed,  and  castor  oil;    and  aiming  solid  fats,  tallow,  bone  grease,  and 
butter,  are  iiitiM  easily  saponified*     According   lo  the   practice  of  Lhe  United   Kingdom, 
six  or  seven  days  arc  required  to  complete  lhe  formation  of  a  pan  of  hard  soap,  aad  a 
day  or  i wo  more  for  settling  the  imparities,  if  it  contains  rosin.    From  j2  to  13  cats, 
of  tallow  are  estimated  to  produce  one  ton  of  good  soap,     J>ome  yean  aeo,  in  many 
manufactories  the  tallow  used  to  be  saponified   with   potash  leys,  and  lhe  to  - 
soap  i  led,  in  the  course  of  the  process,  into  hard  soap,  by  the  1 1 

ofmurijbte  weak  kelp  leys,  in  sufficient  quantity  lo  furnish  thi 

of  sod h  by  i lit'  reaction  of  the  potash  upon   the  neutral  salts*     Uni   [I 
potash,  nt>d  the  diminished   price  as  well  as  J  to  proved  quality  of  lhe  crude  sodas.  Lave 
led  ir>  thei  (option  in  soap-works,    The  soda-ash  used  by  the  soap-! 

lain*  iu  general  ubou!  36  per  cent,  of  real  soda,  in  the  state  of  dry  carbonate,  mixed  wub 
annate  gf  soda,  and  more  or  less  undee umpired  «ulphnte.     1  have  met  tali  it  with 
ash,  made  from  sulphate  of  soda,  in  which  tl  l>  had  been  so  all  winked,  and  so 

imperiectl)  f,  as  to  contain   ll>  per  cent,  of  sulphate,  a  cm 

ditcracefnl,  ruinous  lo  the  soda  manufacturer.     The  ba 

n  from  iw  to  -4  pet  cent  of  real  soda,    The  alkali  > 
employed  in  England;   barilla  being  supposed  by  many  to  yield  a  liner  w] 
soap,  on  account  of  jis  (reodoni  from  sulphur* 

The   crude   soda   of    either   kind    bei  .1,   is  lo   r«r 

iron   vaU,  from  H  to  7 
loyei  ■•  of  unslnkc  I  tls  have  »  ! 

peri  M.o-'fl  with  holes,  and  a  lateral  tubulure  under  it, 
|iogj  simitar  to  the  ^ptw  h  the  French  soap  pans,  by  wiw 
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•ad  caustic,  after  infiltration  through  the  beds  of  lime.    The  quantity  of  lime  most  be 
proportional  to  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  soda. 

Upon  I  ton  of  tallow  pot  into  the  soap  pan,  about  200  gallons  of  soda  ley,  of 
specific  gravity  1*040,  bemg  poured,  heat  is  applied,  and  after  a  very  gentle  ebullition 
of  about  4  hours,  the  fat  will  be  found  to  be  completely  saponified,  by  the  test  of  the 
spatula,  trowel,  or  pallet  knife;  for  the  fluid  ley  will  be  seen  to  separate  at  once  upon 
the  steel  blade,  from  the  soapy  paste.  Such  leys,  if  composed  of  pure  caustic  soda, 
would  contain  4  per  cent,  of  alkali ;  but  from  the  presence  of  neutro-saline  matter,  they 
seldom  eontain  so  much  as  2  per  cent, ;  in  fact,  a  gallon  may  be  estimated  to  contain 
not  more  than  2  ounces ;  so  that  200  gallons  eontain  25  pounds  of  real  soda.  The  fire 
beinr,  withdrawn  from  the  soap  pan,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  during  one  hour,  or  a 
little  more,  after  which  the  spent  leys,  which  are  not  at  all  alkaline,  are  run  off  by  a  spigot 
below,  or  pumped  off  above,  by  a  pump  set  into  the  pan.  A  second  similar  charge  of  ley  it 
low  introduced  into  the  pan,  and  a  similar  boiling  process  is  renewed.  Three  such  boils 
may  be  given  in  the  course  of  one  day's  work,  bf  an  active  soap-maker.  Next  day  the  same 
routine  is  resumed  with  somewhat  stronger  leys,  and  so  progressively,  till,  towards  the  sixth 
day,  the  ley  may  have  the  density  of  1*160,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  6  per  cent,  of  real 
soda.*  Were  the  ley  a  solution  of  pure  caustic  soda,  it  would  contain  at  this  density  no 
lets  than  14}  per  cent,  of  alkali.  The  neutro-saline  matter  present  m  the  spent  lay  is 
essential  to  the  proper  granulation  and  separation  of  the  saponaceous  compound ;  for 
otherwise  the  watery  menstruum  would  dilute  end  even  liquefy  the  soap.  Supposing 
124  cwts.  of  tallow  to  yield  upon  an  average  20  cwts.  of  hard  soap,  then  20  cwts.  of  tallow 
will  produce  32  cwts. ;  and  as  its  average  contents  in  soda  are  6  per  cent.,  these  32  cwts. 
should  require  1*52  cwts.  of  real  soda  for  their  production.  If  barilla  at  20  per  cent, 
be  the  alkaii  employed,  then  7*6  cwts.  of  barilla  must  be  consumed  in  the  said  process. 
D  the  alkali  be  soda-ash  of  40  per  cent.,  half  the  weight  will  of  course  suffice.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  great  waste  of  alkali  incurred  in  many  soap-works,  as  6  cwts. 
of  soia-asli,  of  at  least  30  per  cent.,  are  often  expended  in  making  1  ton  of  soap,  being  50 
percent,  more  than  really  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  soap. 

The  barillas  always  contain  a  small  proportion  of  potash,  to  which  their  peculiar  value, 
in  makin?  a  less  brittle  or  more  plastic  hard  soap  than  the  factitious  sodns,  may  with 
peM  probability  be  ascribed.  Chemistry  affords  many  analogies,  especially  in  mineral 
vatpts,  whpre  salts,  apparently  incompatible,  co-exist  in  dilute  solutions.  We  may  thus 
conceive  how  a  small  quantity  of  stearate  or  oleate  of  potash  may  resist  the  decomposing 
action  of  the  soda  sails.  The  same  modification  of  the  consistence  of  hard  soap  may, 
however,  be  always  more  conveniently  produced  by  a  proper  admixture  of  oleine  with 
slearine. 

Sola  which  contains  sulphurets  is  preferred  for  making  the  mottled  or  marbled  soap, 
whereas  the  desulphureted  soda  makes  the  best  white  curd  soap.  Mottling  is  usually 
given  in  the  London  soap-works,  by  introducing  into  the  nearly  finished  soap  in  the 
pao  a  certain  quantity  of  the  strong  ley  of  crude  soda,  through  the  rose  spout  of  a 
watering-can.  The  dense  sulphureted  liquor,  in  descending  through  the  pasty  mass, 
eao«e*  the  marbled  appearance.  In  France  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  is  added  during  the  boiling  of  the  soap,  or  rather  with  the  first  service  of 
the  leys.  The  alkali  seizes  the  acid  of  the  sulphate,  and  sets  the  protoxyde  of  iron 
free,  to  mingle  with  the  paste,  to  absorb  more  or  less  oxygen,  and  to  produce  thereby 
a  variety  of  tints.  A  portion  of  oxyde  combines  also  with  the  stearin*  to  form  a 
metallic  soap.  When  the  oxyde  passes  into  the  red  state,  it  gives  the  tint  called  mantean 
i*»iw  U,  As  soon  as  the  mo'tUr  has  broken  the  paste,  and  made  it  pervious  in  all  directions, 
he  ceases  to  posh  his  rake  from  right  to  left,  but  only  plunges  it  perpendicularly,  till  he 
reaches  the  ley ;  then  he  raises  it  suddenly  in  a  vertical  line,  making  it  act  like  the 
stroke  of  a  piston  in  a « pump,  whereby  he  lifts  some  of  the  ley,  and  spreads  il  over  the 
sarfaceof  the  paste.  In  its  subsequent  descent  through  the  numerous  fissures  and  chan- 
pels  on  h«  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  the  colored  ley  impregnates  the  soapy  particles 
in  various  forms  and  degrees,  whence  a  varied  marblin?  results. 

Three  pounds  of  olive  oil  afford  five  pounds  of  marbled  Marseilles  soap  of  good  qua- 
lity, and  only  four  pounds  four  ounces  of  white  soap;  showing  that  more  water  is 
retained  by  the  former  than  the  latter.  Oils  of  grains,  as  linseed  and  rapeseed,  do  not 
afford  so  solid  a  soda  soap  as  oil  of  olives ;  but  tallow  affords  a  still  harder  soop  with 
soda.  Some  of  the  best  Windsor  soap  made  in  London  contains  one  part  of  olive  oil 
(m  Hi  poll)  for  every  nine  parts  of  tallow.  Much  of  the  English  hard  soap  is  made 
with  kitchen  and  bone  fat,  of  a  very  coarse  quality ;  the  washing  of  the  numerous 
tocc«*«ive  leys,  however,  purifies  the  foul  fnts,  and  deprives  them  of  their  offensive  smell 
in  i  gremt  degree.  Il  is  common  now  at  Marsrilles  to  mix  ten  per  cent,  of  the  oil  of 
grains  with  olive  oil ;  for  which  purpose  a  large  proportion  of  the  oils  extruded  from  seeds 
•  AcccmUnf  to  my  own  experiments  upon  the  soda  ley  i>»e.ti  in  the  L«.iulon  n.m>-wi  rk». 
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in  the  mills  of  the  Department  du  Nbrd  is  sent  to  Marseilles ;  bat  five  per  cent,  of 
seed  oil,  mixed  with  tallow,  renders  the  soap  made  with  the  mixture  stringy  and  u 
washing ;  because  the  two  species  of  fat  refuse  to  amalgamate. 

The  affinity  between  the  stearine  of  tallow  and  the  alkali* is  so  great  that  a  so 
be  speedily  made  from  them  in  the  cold.  If  we  melt  tallow  at  the  lowest  p 
temperature,  and  let  it  cool  to  the  fixing  point,  then  add  to  it  half  Us  weight  of 
ley,  at  36°  B.,  agitating  meanwhile  incessantly  with  a  pallet  knife,  we  shall  pere 
the  end  of  some  hours  of  contact,  the  mixture  suddenly  acquire  a  very  solid  cons 
and  at  the  same  moment  assume  a  marked  elevation  of  temperature,  proving  the 
menon  to  be  due  to  chemical  attraction.  In  some  trials  of  this  kind,  the  thermonx 
risen  froir  54°  to  140°  F. 

According  to  recent  experiments  made  in  Marseilles,  100  pounds  of  olive  oil  ti 
their  conversion  into  soap,  54  pounds  of  crude  soda,  of  36  per  cent,  alkaline  sti 
One  part  of  lime  is  employed  for  rendering  three  parts  of  the  soda  caustic.  The 
the  oil  is  in  stearine,  the  more  dilute  should  be  the  ley  used  in  the  saponificatioi 
vice  versa  when  it  abounds  in  oleine.  For  oil  of  the  former  kind,  the  first  leys 
hate  a  density  of  from  8P  to  9°  B. ;  but  for  the  latter  kind,  the  density  is  from  1(1° 
When  four  parts  of  olive  oil  are  mixed  with  one  part  of  poppy,  rape,  or  linseed 
is  now  the  general  practice  at  Marseilles,  then  for  such  a  mixture  the  first  lei 
usually  a  specific  gravity  of  from  20°  to  25°,  the  second  from  10°  to  15°,  and  th 
from  4°  to  5°,  constituting  a  great  difference  from  the  practice  in  Great  Britain, 
the  weaker  leys  are  generally  employed  at  the  commencement.  The  chief  reason 
practice  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  more  complete  causticity  of  the  weak  t 
the  strong  leys,  according  to  the  slovenlj  way  in  which  most  of  our  soap-boilers  \ 
them.  Indeed,  onre  very  extensive  manufacturer  of  soap  in  London  assured  me  t 
leys  should  not  be  caustic;  an  extraordinary  assertion, upon  which  no  comment  i 
nade.  In  common  cases,  I  would  recommend  the  first  combination  of  the  in?f 
to  be  made  with  somewhat  weak,  but  perfectly  caustic  ley,  and  when  the  saponihe 
fairly  established,  to  introduce  the  stronger  ley. 

In  a  Marseilles  soap-house,  there  are  four  ley-vats  in  each  set :  No.  1  is  the/n 
into  which  the  fresh  alkali  and  lime  are  introduced;  No.  2  is  called  the  arc 
being  one  step  in  advance;  No.  3  is  the  small  avangairt,  being  two  steps  in  ad  van 
therefore  containing  weaker  liquor ;  No.  4  is  called  the  water  vat,  because  it  recei 
water  directly. 

Into  No.  3  the  moderately  exhausted  or  somewhat  spent  leys  are  thrown.  Fn 
3  the  ley  is  run  or  pumped  into  No.  2,  to  be  strengthened ;  and  in  like  manner  (h 
3  into  No.  1.  Upon  the  lime  paste  in  No.  4,  which  has  been  taken  from  No.  3 
is  poured ;  the  ley  thus  obtained  is  poured  upon  the  paste  of  No.  3,  which  has  beei 
from  No.  2.  No.  3  is  twice  lixiviated;  and  No.  2,  once.  Tbereceiver'undei 
has  four  compartments ;  into  No.  1  of  which  the  first  and  strongest  ley  is  run ;  ii 
2  the  second  ley ;  into  No.  3  the  third  ley ;  and  into  No.  4  the  fourth  ley,  whi 
weak  as  to  be  used  for  lixiviation,  instead  of  water ;  (pour  d'avoncts). 

The  lime  of  vat  No.  4,  when  exhausted,  is  emptied  out  of  the  window  near  to 
it  stands ;  in  which  case  the  water  is  poured  upon  the  contents  of  No.  3 ;  and  up 
2  the  somewhat  spent  leys. 

No.  1  is  now  the  avan$aire  of  No.  4 ;  because  this  has  become,  in  its  turn,  tl 
vat,  into  which  the  fresh  soda  and  quicklime  are  put.  The  ley  discharged  fron 
comes,  in  this  case,  upon  No.  2 ;  and  after  being  run  through  it,  is  thrown  upon  fl 

144  pounds  of  oil  yield  at  Marseilles,  upon  an  average,  not  more  than  from  24( 
pounds  of  soap ;  or  100  pounds  yield  about  168 ;  so  that  in  making  100  pounds  of  < 
this  rate  nearly  60  pounds  of  oil  are  consumed. 

OP  YELLOW  OR  BOflIN  SOAP. 

Rosin,  although  very  soluble  in  alkaline  menstrua,  is  not  however  susceptible,  li 
of  being  transformed  into  an  acid,  and  will  not  of  course  saponify,  or  form  a  proper 
itself.  The  more  caustic  the  alkali,  the  less  consistence  has  the  resinous  compoum 
is  made  with  it.  Hence  fat  of  some  kind,  in  considerable  proportion,  must  be  use 
with  the  rosin,  the  minimum  being  equal  parts ;  and  then  the  soap  is  far  from  bein 
As  alkaline  matter  cannot  be  neutralized  by  rosin,  it  preserves  its  peculiar  acrimc 
soap  poor  in  fat,  and  is  ready  to  act  too  powerfully  upon  woollen  and  all  other 
fibres  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  said  that  rancid  tallow  serves  to  mask  the  stroi 
of  rosin  in  soap,  more  than  any  oil  or  other  species  of  fat.  From  what  we  ha 
said,  it  is  obviously  needless  to  make  the  rosin  used  for  yellow  soaps  pass  through 
stages  of  the  saponifying  process;  nor  would  this  indeed  be  proper,  as  a  portion 
rosin  would  be  carried  away,  and  wasted  with  the  spent  leys.  The  best  mode  of  p 
fog,  therelore,  is  first  of  all  to  make  the  hard  soap  in  the  usual  manner  and  at  I 
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fee  or  charge  of  ley,  namely,  when  this  ceases  to  be  absorbed,  and  preserves  in  the 
tnff-pan  its  entire  causticity,  to  add  the  proportion  of  rosin  intended  For  the  soi  ; 
rder  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  rosin  in  the  soap,  it  should  be  reduced  to  coarse 
der,  and  well  incorporated  by  stirring  with  the  rake.  The  proportion  of  rosin  is 
ally  from  one  third  to  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the  tallow.  The  boil  must  be  kepi 
ror  some  time  with  an  excess  of  caustic  ley;  and  when  the  paste  is  found,  on  cooli 
tmple  of  it,  to  acquire  a  solid  consistence,  and  when  diffused  in  a  little  water,  not 
save  a  resinous  varnish  on  the  skin,  we  may  consider  the  soap  to  be  finished.  We 
t  proceed  to  draw  off  the  .superfluous  leys,  and  to  purify  the  paste.  For  this 
F»oee,  a  quantity  of  leys  at  80°  B.  beinsr  poured  in,  the  mass  is  heated,  worked 
I  with  a  rake,  then  allowed  to  settle,  and  drained  of  its  leys.  A  second  service  of 
i,  at  4°  B.,  is  now  introduced,  and  finally  one  at  2?;  after  each  of  which,  there  is  the 
rd  agitation  and  period  of  repose.  The  pan  being  now  skimmed,  and  the  scum  na* 
red  for  another  operation,  the  soap  is  laded  off  by  hand-pails  into  its  frame-moulds.  A 
e  palm  oil  is  usually  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow  soap,  in  order  to  correct 
flavor  of  the  rosin,  and  brighten  the  color.  This  soap,  when-well  made,  ought  to  be 
a  fine  wax-yellow  hue,  be  transparent  upon  the  edges  of  the  bars,  dissolve  readily  in 
:er,  and  afford,  even  with  hard  pump-*  ater,  an  excellent  lather. 
[*he  frame-moulds  for  hard  soap  are  composed  of  strong  wooden  bars,  made  into  the 
ed  of  a  parallelogram,  which  are  piled  over  each  other,  and  bound  together  by  screwed 
i  rods,  that  pass  down  through  them.  A  square  well  is  thus  formed,  which  in  large  soap 
lories  is  sometimes  10  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  containing  a  c  uple  of  tons  of  soap. 
If  r.  Sheridan  some  time  since  obtained  a  patent  for  combining  silicate  of  soda  with 
d  soap,  by  triturating  them  together  in  the  hot  and  pasty  state  with  a  crutch  in 
iron  pan.  In  this  way  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  silicate  may  be  introduced. 
:h  soap  possesses  very  powerful  detergent  qualities,  but  it  is  apt  to  feel  hard  and  be 
lewhat  gritty  in  use.  The  silicated  soda  is  prepared  by  boiling  ground  flints  in  a 
insr  caustic  ley,  till  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  rises  to  nearly  double  the 
sity  of  water.    It  then  contains  about  3d  grains  of  silica,  and  46  of  soda-hydrate,  !■ 

>  grains.* 

lard  soap,  after  remaining  two  days  in  the  frames,  is  at  first  divided  horizontally 

>  parallel  tablets,  3  or  4  inches  thick,  by  a  brass  wire  •  and  these  tablets  are  again  cut 
tically  into  oblong  nearly  square  bars,  palled  wedges  in  Scotland. 

die  soap-nans  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  in  three  sepa- 
e  pieces  joined  together  by  iron- rust  cement.  The  following  is  their  general  form  : — 
e  two  upper  frusta  of  cones  are  called  curbs ;  the  third,  or  undermost,  is  the  pan,  to 
ich  alone  the  heat  is  applied,  and  which,  if  it  gets  cracked  in  the  course  of  boiling, 
f  easily  be  lifted  up  within  the  conical  pieces,  by  attaching  chains  or  cords  for  raising 
without  disturbing  the  masonry,  in  which  the  curbs  are  firmly  set.  The  surface  uf 
hemispherical  pan  at  the  bottom,  is  in  general  about  one  tenth  part  of  the  surface 
Lhe  conical  sides. 

Hie  white  ordinary  tallow  soap  of  the  London  manufacturers,  called  curd  soap,  con- 
s,  by  my  experiments,  of — fat,  52 ;  soda,  6 ;  water,  42 ;  =  100.  Nine  tenths  of  the 
,  at  least,  is  tallow. 

[  have  examined  several  other  soaps,  and  have  found  their  composition  somewhat 
ferent, 

A  perfumer**  white  soap  was  found  to 
consist  of — 
Soda  -  -  -    9 

Fatty  matter        -  -  -  75 

Water      -  -  -  -IS 


rhe  foreign  Castile  soap  of  the  apothe- 

y  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*0705,  and 

isists  of — 

Hod* 

Mly  fat  - 

Plater  and  coloring-matter 


-  9 
-76-5 

-  14-5 


1000 
English  imitation  of  Castile  soap,  spec, 
iv.  0-9669,  consists  of— 
Soda      -  .  .  -     10*5 

Pasty  eonsastenced  fat  -  -    75*2 

Water,  with  a  little  coloring-    - 
matter  ...     14*3 


Glasgow  white  I 
Soda 

Tallow    - 
Water     - 


100 


100-0 


•  By  my  own  sxptrimeats  upon 


100-0 
thaferaldtilioitoaiaaatrtlfr.CHbtet 
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Gla*cow  brown  rosin  toap— * 

Soda         - 

-     b«5 

F«l  and  rosin 

-  70-0 

Wnlcr 

-  23-5 

1000 

A  London  cocoa  e  it  oil  snap  ww  found 
10  con^t  ot  — 

Soda        .  .  -     4-5 

Cucoa-nul  lard    -  -  -22  0 

Mf     -  -  *  -  73-5 

1000 
Hiis   remarkable  snap  was   sufiicienil) 
■olid  |    bur  it  dissolved  in    hot  water  with 
eiUreme  facility.      It  is  called  mai ine  soap, 
because  it  washes  linen  with  sea  water. 


A    poppy-nut-oil    hard 
of- 
Soda 
Oil 
Water 


7 
76 
17 


l(*> 


The  soap  known  in  Fnn«  by  the  ttar&e 
of  *otip   in   ttiblt*,   consist*,    according    10 
M.  Thenard*s  analysis,  of— 
Sods  *  4-« 

Fatty  matter  -  -  50*3 

Water  -  -  -  4Srt 

100*0 
M,  D*  Arret  states  the  analysts  of  Mir- 
ficillrs  soap  at— 
Soda  « 

DO  00 

Water         ...  34 

Too 

SOFT  SOAF* 

The  principal  di  Here  nee  between  soaps  with  bate  of  soda,  and  soaps  with  ba«c  of  pet- 
ash,  depends  upon  their  mode  of  combination  with  water.    The  former  absotba  lar*e 
quantity  of  it,  and  become  solid  ;  they  are  chemical  hydrates*    The  others  ei]>crif 
modi  feebler  cohesive  attraction  j    bnt  they  retain  much  more  water  in  a  stale  of  mere 
milnre. 

TUree  part*  of  fat  afford,  in  general,  fully  Ave  ports  of  soda  soap,  well  dried  in  the  opt* 
air  ;  but  three  pari*  of  fat  or  oil  will  at)'. ml  from  six  to  seven  part 5  of  potash  soap  of 
Bootrolf  consistence.  This  feebler  cohesive  force  renders  il  apt  to  deliquesce,  especially 
if  then  be  u  «Tnnll  excess  of  the  alkali.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  separate  it  fraoa 
the  leys;  and  the  washing  or  rafariojB,  praciis.nl  on  tin  mi*** 

htr  in  ihr  soft.     Perhaps,  however,  this  concentration  or  abstraction  of  water  might  to 
I  by  using   dense   leys  of  muriate  or  potash.      Those  of  muriate  or  sulphate  of 
shancc  the  pninsh  into  a  soda  soanT  hv  don-V*  decomposition*     From  its  superior 
solubility,  more  alkaline  reaction,  and    lower   price,  {Hdasn  su*|i  if  preferred   fut   many 
purposes,  anil  especially  for  scouring  woollen  yarns  sad  .Mulln, 

-itap*  are  usually  made  in  this  country  with  whale,  seal,  olive,  and  linseed  oils, 
in  I  n  certain  quantity  of  tallow;  on  the  continent,  with  the  ails  of  hempscrd,  ii  inSM. 
'  d,  linseed,  poppy-seed,  and  colza  ;  or  With  mixtures  of  sever*)  of  these  oils*  Wheo 
tallow  is  added,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  object  is  to  produce  white  and  soma  what  •olid 
grains  of  stearic  soap  in  the  tran« parent  mass,  called  figging,  because  the  soap  then  re* 
tern  hies  the  granular  texture  of  a  ng, 

The  potash  leys  should  be  made  perfectly  caustic,  and  of  at  least  Iwo  ilinr-ca! 
strengths;  the  weakest  being  of  specific  gravity  IU5;  and  the  strongest,  1*20,  or  even 
Being  made  from  the  potashes  of  commerce,  which  contain  seldom  m»ire  than 
60  per  cent.,  and  often  less,  of  real  alkali,  the  leys  correspond  in  specific  gravity  lo 
double  their  alkaline  strength  \  that  is  to  say,  a  solution  of  pure  potash,  of  the  same 
density,  would  be  fully  twice  as  strong  The  following  ift  the  process  fallowed  by  re. 
fpeciablc  man n lecturers  of  suit  soap  {iav&n  vetti  being;  naturally  or  artificially  green) 
hi '"ii  the  continent, 

A  portion  of  the  oil  being  poured  into  the  pan,  and  healed  to  nearly  the  boiling  point 

of  Water,  a  certain  quantity  of  ihe  weaker  ley  is  introduced  i    Ihe  lire  being  kepi  np  ap 

as  Co  bring  the  mixture  ton   boiling   state.     Then  some  mure  oil  and  lev  are  added  ai- 

I  ly,  till  the   whole  quantity  of  oil  destined  for  the  pan  ia  introduced.     1  he  ebnj- 

l  up  in  the  gentlest  manner  possible-,  and  some  stronger  ley  i*  occasionally 

till  the  workman  judges  the  saponification  to  be  perfect.     The  boiling  becoroe* 

progressively  less  tumultuous,  the  frothy  mass  subsides,  the  paste  crows  Iran* part- ht,  and 

it  gradually  thickens.    The  operation  is  considered  to  be  finished  wtea  ibe  paste  icassja 

■et  the  tongue  with  an  acrid  pungency,  when  all  milkiuefcs  ami  opocit) 
and    when  a  little  of  the  soup  placed  to  cool   upon  a  glass  plate*  assumes  the  pj 

A  peculiar  phenomenon  may  be  remarked  in  the  cooling,  which  alfbrdi  a  good  criterion 
of  the  quality  of  the  soap.     When  there  is  formed  around  ihe  little  patch,  an  opaque  ft 
a  frar.ttoti  of  an  inch  hroa  ],  this  i*  supposed    (o  indicate  complete   saponilicatr-jn,  ami  is 
the  tfr«)tg/ft  ;    when  it  is  a  bunt,  the  soap  is  said  lo  want   Us  ttrcngtk*     When  this 

i  v anisbes  after  being  distinctly    seen,  the  soap  i*   said  lo  ha  tv/aJtt  ftrenjrth. 

Wnen  it  occur*  la   the  t>'"-l  i^rm,  the  soap   il  perfect,  and  may  be  secuiea  in  titoi 
My  own  «*p*rittt«it*    Beo  Fata,  OlK  *ri& <fitiaitasy  VjOOQIC 
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moving  the  fire,  and  then  adding  some  good  soap  of  a  previous  round,  to  cool  it  down, 
►reveol  further  change  by  evaporation. 

J  pounds  of  oil  require  for  their  saponification — 72  pounds  of  American  potash  uf 
rate  quality,  in  leys  at  15°  B. ;  and  the  product  is  460  pounds  of  well-boiled  soap, 
hempaeed  oil  have  not  been  employed,  the  soap  will  have  a  yellow  color,  instead 
m  irreen,  so  much  in  request  on  the  continent.  This  tint  is  then  given  by  the  ad- 
i  of  a  little  indigo.  This  dye-stuff  is  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  boiled  for  some 
i  io  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  till  the  stick  with  which  the  water  is  stirred 
aits,  on  withdrawing  it,  a  gilded  pellicle  over  its  whole  surface.  The  indigo  paste 
ted  through  the  liquid,  is  now  ready  to  be  incorporated  with  the  soap  in  the  pan, 
e  it  stiffens  by  cooling. 

.  Theaard  states  the  composition  of  soft  soap  at — potash  9*5,  -f-  oil  44*0,  +  water 
=  100. 

•od  toft  soap  of  London  manufacture,  yielded  to  me — potash  8*5,  +  °H  and  tallow 
\-  water  46-5. 

lgian  soft  or  green  soap  afforded  me — potash  7,  +  oil  36,  +  water  57,  =  100. 
Men  soft  soap,  being  analyzed,  gave  me— potash  8,  +  oil  and  tallow  47,+  water  45, 
sother  well-made  soap— potash  9,  4-  oil  and  fat  34,  +  water  57. 
rapeseed-oil  soft  soap,  from  Scotland,  consisted  of— potash  10,+  oil  51*66,+ 
r  38*33. 

i  olive-oil  (gallipoli)  soft  soap,  from  ditto,  contained — potash  with  a  good  deal  of 
Mie  acid  10,  oil  48,  water  42,  =  100. 

semi-hard  soap,  from  Verviers,  for  fulling  woollen  cloth,  called  *avon  iconomi^ 
isted  of,  potash  11*5,  +  fat  (solid)  62,  +  water  26*5,  =  100. 
le  following  is  a  common  process,  in  Scotland,  by  which  good  soft  soap  is  made :  — 
3  gallons  of  whale  or  cod  oil,  and  4  cwts.  of  tallow,  are  put  into  the  soap-pan,  with 
rations  of  ley  from  American  potash,  of  such  alkaline  strength  that  1  gallon  con  - 
6600  grains  of  real  potash.    Heat  being  applied  to  the  bottom,  pan,  the  mixture 
s  np  very  much  as  it  approaches  the  boiling  temperature,  but  is  prevented  from 
ig  over  by  being  beat  down  on  the  surface,  within  the  iron  curb  or  crib  which  sur^ 
its  the  caldron.    Should  it  soon  subside  into  a  doughy-looking  paste,  we  may  infer 
the  ley  has  been  too  strong.    Its  proper  appearance  is  that  of  a  thin  glue.     U 
d  now  introduce  about  42  gallons  of  a  stronger  ley,  equivalent  to  8700  gr.  of  pot* 
per  gallon;  and  after  a  short  interval,  an  jriditional  42  gallons;  and  thus  suc- 
rely  till  nearly  600  such  gallons  have  been  acfied  in  the  whole.    After  suitable  boi 
o  saponify  the  fats,  the  proper  quality  of  soap  will  be  obtained,  -amounting  in  quan- 
o  100  firkins  of  64  pounds  each,  from  the  above  quantity  of  materials. 
is  generally  supposed,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  from  my  own  numerous  exp  ' 
s  upon  the  subject,  that  it  is  a  more  difficult  and  delicate  operation  to  make  a  fine 
romp  of  glassy  transparency,  interspersed  with  the  figged  granulations  of  stearate  of 
in,  than  to  make  hard  soap  of  any  kind. 

ft  soap  is  made  in  Belgium  as  follows : — For  a  boil  of  18  or  20  tons,  of  100  k  i, 
imea  each,  there  is  employed  for  the  leys — 1500  pounds  of  American  potashes,  and 
o  600  pounds  of  quicklime. 

le  ley  is  prepared  cold  in  cisterns  of  hewn  stone,  of  which  there  are  usually  five  in  a 
t.  The  first  contains  the  materials  nearly  exhausted  of  their  alkali ;  and  the  lata 
otash  in  its  entire  state.  The  ley  run  oft*  from  the  first,  is  transferred  into  the  se- 
;  that  of  the  second  into  the  third ;  and  so  on  to  the  fifth. 

conducting  the  tmpatage  of  the  soap,  they  pnt  into  the  pan,  on  the  eve  of  the  boiJ- 
ay,  6  otmts  (1  ohm,  =  30  gallons  imperial)  of  oil  of  colza,  in  summer,  but  a  mixture 
it  oil  with  linseed  oil  in  winter,  along  with  2  aimes  of  potash  ley  at  13°  B.,  and 
i  the  mixture  without  heat  during  eight  hours.  After  applying  the  fire,  they  en 
i  to  boil  gently  till  the  materials  cease  to  swell  up  with  the  beat ;  after  which,  ley 
P  or  17°  must  be  introduced  successively,  in  quantities  of}  of  an,  aime  after  anotl 
roan  2  to  4  mimes  be  used.  The  boil  is  finished  by  pouring  some  ley  of  20°  B.,  so 
the  whole  quantity  may  amount  to  9$  aimes. 

»  considered  that  the  operation  will  be  successful,  if  from  the  time  of  kindling  the 
ill  the  finish  of  the  boil,  only  five  hours  elapse.  In  order  to  prevent  >the  soap  from 
ig  over,  m  wheel  is  kept  revolving  in  the  pan.  The  operative  considers  the  soap  to 
nished,  when  it  can  no  longer  be  drawn  out  into  threads  between  the  finger  and 
b.  He  determines  if  it  contains  an  excess  of  alkali,  by  taking  a  sample  out  during 
oil,  which  he  putt  into  a  tin  dish ;  where  if  it  gets  covered  with  a  skin,  he  pours 
oil  into  the  pan,  mud  continues  the  boil  till  the  soap  be  perfect.  No  wonder  the 
an  soap  is  bad,  amid  such  groping  in  the  dark,  without  one  ray  of  science  I 


SOFT  TOILET  SOAPS. 


te  soil  fancy  toilet  soaps  are  divisible  into  two  classes :  1.  good  potath  soap,  colored 
ecnted  ia  various  ways,  forms  the  basis  of  the  Naples  and  other  ordinary  soft  soaps 
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of  the  perfumer;  2.  pearl  soap,  (savon  n/icre,)  which  differs  from  the  other  both  m  p 
teal  aspect  and  in  mode  of  preparation. 

Ordinary  soft  Toilet  Soap. — Its  manufacture  being  conducted  on  the  principles  aln 
laid  down,  presents  no  difficulty  to  jl  man  of  ordinary  skill  and  experience ;  the 
point  to  be  strictly  attended  to,  is  (he  degree  of  evaporation,  so  as  to  obtain  soap  all 
of  uniform  consistence.  The  fat  generally  preferred  is  good  hog's  lard  ;  of  which  U 
pounds  are  to  be  mixed  with  forty-five  pounds  of  a  caustic  ley  marking  17°  on  Baui 
scale;  the  temperature  is  to  be  gradually  raised  to  ebullition,  but  the  boil  must  nc 
kept  up  too  Ion?  or  too  briskly,  till  after  the  empataze  or  saponification  is  completed, 
the  whole  of  the  ley  intimately  combined  with  the  fatty  particles;  after  this,  theevaf 
tion  of  the  water  may  be  pushed  pretty  quickly,  by  a  steady  boil,  till  copious  vapors  e 
to  rise.  This  criterion  is  observed  when  the  paste  has  become  too  stiff  to  he  stirred  I 
ly.  The  soap  should  have  a  dazzling  snowy  whiteness,  provided  the  lard  has  been 
refined,  by  being  previously  triturated  in  a  mortar,  melted  by  a  steam  heat,  and 
strained.  The  lard  soap  so  prepared,  is  semi-solid,  and  preserves  always  the  same 
pearance.  If  the  paste  is  not  sufficiently  boiled,  however,  it  will  show  the  circumsti 
very  soon ;  for  in  a  few  days  the  soap  will  become  zluey  and  stringy,  like  a  tenac 
mass  of  birdlime.  This  defect  may  not  only  be  easily  avoided,  bat  easily  remedied 
subjecting  the  paste  to  an  adequate  evaporation.  Such  soaps  are  m  great  request 
shaving,  and  are  most  convenient  in  use,  especially  for  travellers.  Hence  their  sale 
become  very  considerable. 

Pearl  soft  Soap. — It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  process  for  making  this  elegant  i 
became  known  in  France.  It  differs  little  from  the  preceding,  and  owes  its  beau 
aspect  merely  to  minute  manipulations,  about  to  be  described.  Weigh  out  20  po< 
of  purified  hog's  lard  on  the  one  hand,  and  10  pounds  of  potash  ley  at  3(P  B.  on 
other.     Put  the  lard  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  gently  heated  upon  a  sand-bath,  stii 

constantly  with  a  wooden  spatula;  and  when  it  is  half  melted,  and  has  a  n 
appearance,  pour  into  it  only  one  half  of  the  ley,  still  stirring,  and  keeping  up  the  s 
temperature,  with  as  little  variation  as  possible.  While  the  saponification  adva 
gradually,  we  shall  perceive,  after  an  hour,  some  fat  Boating  on  the  surface,  like  a  til 
oil,  and  at  the  same  time  the  soapy  granulations  falling  to  the  bottom.  We  must 
add  the  second  portion  of  the  lev;  whereon  the  granule* V>ns  immediately  disap 
and  the  paste  is  formed.  After  conducting  this  operation  during  four  hours,  the  j 
becomes  so  stiff  and  compact,  that  it  cannot  be  stirred  j  and  must  then  be  lightly  bei 
At  this  time  the  capsule  must  be  transferred  from  the  sand-bath  into  a  basin  of  m 
water,  and  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly. 

The  soap,  though  completely  made,  has  yet  no  pearly  appearance.    This  phy 
property  is  developed  only  by  pounding  it  strongly  in  a  marble  mortar ;  whereby  aJ 
particles,  which  seemed  previously  separated,  combine  to  form  a  homogeneous  pi 
The  perfume  given  to  it,  is  always  essence  of  bitter  almonds;  on  which  account  the 
is  called  almond  cream,  crime  dfamandes, 

HARD   SOAFS   FOR   THE  TOILET. 

The  soaps  prepared  for  the  perfumer,  are  distinguished  into  different  species*  accor 
to  the  fat  which  forms  their  basis.  Thus  there  is  soap  of  tallow,  of  hog's  laid,  of  o 
olives,  of  almonds,  and  palm  oil. 

It  is  from  the  combination  of  these  different  sorts,  mingled  in  various  proportions, 
perfumed  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  that  we  owe  the  vast  number  of  h 
soaps  sold  under  so  many  fantastic  names.  One  sort  is  rarely  scented  by  itself,  as  a  i 
ture  of  several  is  generally  preferred ;  in  which  respect  every  perfumer  has  his  peci 
secret.  Some  toilet  soaps,  however,  require  the  employment  of  one  kind  more  thai 
another. 

Formerly  the  Windsor  soap  was  made  in  France,  wholly  with  mutton  suet ;  ana  it 
accordingly  of  inferior  value.  Now,  by  mixing  some  olive  oil  or  lard  with  the  sac 
very  good  Windsor  soap  is  produced.  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  fat  of  the  Lor 
Windsor  is,  nine  parts  of  good  ox  tallow,  and  one  of  olive  oil.  A  soap  made  enti 
with  oil  and  soda,  does  not  afford  so  good  a  lather  as  when  it  contains  a  consider; 
proportion  of  tallow. 

The  soaps  made  with  palm  oil  are  much  used ;  when  well  made,  they  are  of  excel 
quality,  and  ought  to  enter  largely  into  all  the  colored  sorts.  They  naturally  possess 
odor  of  violets. 

The  soaps  made  with  oil  of  almonds  are  very  beautiful,  and  preserve  the  agree* 
smell  of  their  perfume ;  but  being  expensive,  are  introduced  sparingly  into  the  mixti 
by  most  manufacturers. 

Some  perfumers  are  in  the  habit  of  making  what  may  be  called  extempore  soaps,  i 
ploying  leys  at  36°  Baumg  in  their  formation.  This  method,  however,  ought  nevei 
be  adopted  by  any  person  who  prefers  quality  to  beauty  of  appearance.  Such  soap 
indeed,  admirably  white,  glistening,  contains  no  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  its  « 
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►n,  a*d  may  therefore  be  sold  the  day  after  it  is  made.  But  it  has  coun  t  errata  n- 
sad  vantages.  It  becomes  soon  very  hard,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and,  if 
de  with  tallow,  does  not  lather  well.  Hog's  lard  is  very  commonly  used  for  ma- 
ml  soap.  Twenty  kilogrammes  of  the  fat  are  taken,  to  tea  kilogrammes  of  soda 
36?  B.  (specific  gravity  1-324);  as  soon  as  the  former  is  nearly  (In id,  five  kilo* 
es  oftheley  are  introduced,  and  the  mixture  is  continually  agitated  during  an 
ith  a  wooden  spatula.  The  temperature  should  never  be  rimed  aim ve  150*  Fahr. 
commencement  of  the  operation;  at  the  end  of  one  hour,  five  other  kilogrammes 
ire  to  be  added,  with  careful  regulation  of  fhe  heat.  The  paste  thai  formed  by  the 
if  the  fat  and  alkali,  ought  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  ami  shoald  increase  in 
ence  every  hour,  till  it  becomes  firm  enough  to  be  poured  into  the  frame  ;  during 
transfer,  the  essential  oils  destined  to  scent  it,  should  he  in  induced,  Jfcxt  day 
ip  is  hard  enough;  nor  does  it  differ  in  appearance  from  ordinary  soap,  only  it 
»s  prompt  manipulation  to  be  cut  into  bars  and  cakes;  for  when  neglected  a  day 
,  it  may  become  too  brittle  for  that  purpose,  and  too  hard  to  take  the  impression 
stamps  in  relief.  Such  an  article  gets  the  name  of  little-pan  soap,  on  account  of 
all  quantity  in  which  it  is  usually  manufactured.  Hard  soap,  made  in  the  com- 
ay,  is,  on  the  contrary,  called  large-pan  soap.  This  extemporaneous  compound  is 
'kfooi  or  never  made  by  respectable  manufacturers.  In  making  Windsor  soap,  the 
tare  of  olive  oil  is  advantageous;  because,  being  richer  in  oleinc  than  suet,  it  sa- 
s  less  readily  than  it,  and  thus  favors  the  formation  of  a  more  perfect  neutral  com- 
•n.  When  the  soap  cuts,  or  parts  from  the  ley,  when  the  paste  becomes  clotty,  or, 
language  of  the  operative,  when  the  grain  makes  its  appearance,  the  lire  should 
aediately  withdrawn,  that  the  impurities  may  be  allowed  to  subside.  This  part  of 
eration  lasts  twelve  hours  at  least;  after  which,  the  soap,  si  ill  hot,  becomes  alto- 
fluid  and  perfectly  neutral. 

every  1000  pounds  of  the  paste,  there  must  be  introduced  nine  pounds  of  essences, 
d  in  the  following  proportions :— six  pounds  of  essence  of  caitu  ;  one  and  a  half 
ivender,  (finest) ;  one  and  a  half  ditto  rosemary. 

mixture  must  be  well  stirred,  in  order  to  get  completely  saturated  with  the 
les;  and  thi*  may  be.  readily  done  without  at  all  touch  fog  or  stirring  up  the 
ent  leys;  m  the  course  of  two  hours,  the  soap  may  be  transferred  into  the  ordinary 
»  In  twenty-four  hours,  the  mass  is  usually  solidified  enough  for  cutting  into  bars 
kes,  ready  to  be  stamped  fur  sale. 

above  method  of  scenting  "Windsor  soap  is  practised  only  in  ihe  lnreest  esiablish- 
;  in  the  smaller,  the  soap  is  pailed  out  of  the  soap-pans,  into  a  pan  provided  with 
n  ca*e  or  jacket,  and  there  mixed  with  the  essential  oils,  by  means  of  appropriate 
ltd  agitation. 

most  fashionable  toilet  soaps  are,  the  rose,  the  bouquet,  the  cinnamon,  the  orange- 
,  the  musk,  and  the  bitter  almond  or  peach  blossom. 

t  d  la  rose. — This  is  made  of  the  following  ingredients:  30  pounds  of  olive-oil 
20  of  good  tallow  soap. 

et  soaps  must  be  reduced  to  thin  shavings,  by  ai/eans  of  a  plnnc,  with  its  undei 
irned  up,  so  that  the  bars  may  be  slid  along  it.  These  shavine*  must  be  put  into 
inned  copper  pan,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  water-bath,  or  steam*  If  the  soap  be 
d  hard,  5  pounds  of  water  must  be  added  to  them ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  lake 
nade  soaps,  which  may  melt  without  addition,  as  soap  some  time  kf  pi  does  not 
form  a  homogeneous  paste.  The  fusion  is  commonly  completed  in  an  hour,  or 
y,  the  heat  being  applied  at  212°  F.,  to  accelerate  the  progress,  and  prevent  the 
tion  of  the  constituent  water  of  the  soap.  For  this  purpose  the  interior  pan  may 
ered.  Whenever  the  mass  is  sufficiently  liquefied,  1}  ounces  of  finely  ground  ver- 
are  to  be  introduced,  and  thoroughly  mixed,  after  which  the  heat  may  be  taken 
pan;  when  the  following  perfumes  may  be  added  with  due  trituration  : — 3  ounces 
'nee  of  rose;  1  ditto  cloves;  1  ditto  cinnamon';  2$  ditto  bergamol ;  =  7|. 
scented  soap  being  put  into  the  frames,  speedily  consolidates.  Some  recommend 
s  the  finished  fused  soap  through  a  tammy  cloth,  in  order  to  free  it  from  all  clots 
■purities;  a  very  proper  precaution  in  the  act  of  transferring  it  to  the  frame.  If 
needing  instructions  be  observed,  wc  obtain  a  soap  perfect  in  every  point  nf  view; 
Fine  a  delicious  fragrance,  equally  rich  and  agreeable,  a  beautiful  roseate  hue,  and 
test  detergent  qualities,  which  keeping  cannot  impair.  Such  a  soap  ha*,  in  fact, 
nown  to  retain  every  property  in  perfection  durjng  four  or  five  years.  When  the 
ial  oils  are  particularly  volatile,  they  should  not  be  added  to  (he  soap  till  its  tem- 
re  has  fallen  to  about  14(P  Fahr. ;  but  in  this  fcase  a  more  careful  trituration  is 
*J.  The  economy  is,  however,  ill  bestowed  ;  for  the  cakes  made  of  such  cooler 
re  never  so  homogeneous  and  glossy. 

i  au  bouquet. — 30  pounds  of  good  tallow  soap;  4  ounces  of  essence  of  bergnmot ; 
cloves,  sassafra*,  and  thyme,  1  ounce  each ;  neroli,  )  ounce.  The  color  is  fives 
ounces  of  brown  ochre. 
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Cinnamon  Soap. — 30  pounds  of  good  tallow  soap ;  20  ditto  of  palm-oil  soap, 
fumes : — 7  ounces  of  essence  of  cinnamon ;  1 J  ditto  sassafras ;  If  ditto  bcr 
Color : — 1  round  of  yellow  ochre. 

Orange-jlou-er  Soap. — 30  pounds  of  good  tallow  soap ;  20  ditto  palm-oil  soap, 
fumes : — 7£  ounces  essence  of  Portugal ;  7|  ditto  amber.  Color: — 9?  ounces,  cor 
of  8 J  of  a  yellow-green  pigment,  and  1 }  of  red  lead. 

Musk  Soap. — 30  pounds  of  good  tallow  soap ;  20  ditto  palm-oil  soap.  Perfui 
Powder  of  cloves,  of  pale  roses,  gilliflower,  each  4t  ounces ;  essence  of  bergamt 
essence  of  musk,  each  31  ounces.     Color : — 4  ounces  of  brown  ochre,  or  Spanish 

Bitter  jflmoiid  Soap — Is  nade  by  compounding,  wiih  50  pounds  of  the  best  whit 
10  ounces  of  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds. 


r 


LIGHT  SOAPS. 

The  apparatus  employed  for  making  these  soaps  is  a  copper  pan,  heated  by  a 
bath ;  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  there  is  a  step,  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  a  vertica 
to  which  arms  or  paddles  are  attached,  for  producing  constant  agitation,  by  causic 
to  revolve  among  the  liquefied  mass.  Into  a  pan  so  mounted,  50  pounds  of  good  < 
of  any  kind  are  put  (for  a  tallow  soap  does  not  become  frothy  enough),  and  me 
proper  heat,  with  the  addition  of  3  or  4  pounds  of  water.  By  the  rapid  rotation 
machine,  an  abundant  thick  lather  is  produced,  beginning  first  at  the  bottom,  and 
ing  gradually  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  pan,  when  the  operation  should  be  stopp< 
soap  having  by  this  time  doubled  its  volume.  It  must  now  be  pailed  off  into  the 
allowed  to  cool,  and  then  cut  into  cakes.  Such  soap  is  exceedingly  pleasant  at  tin 
stand,  feeling  very  soft  upon  the  skin,  affording  a  copious  thick  lather,  and  dia 
with  the  greatest  ease. 

TRANSPARENT  SOARS. 

These  soaps  were  for  a  long  time  manufactured  only  in  England,  where  the 
was  kept  a  profound  secret.    They  are  now  made  every  where. 

Equal  parts  of  tallow  soap,  made  perfectly  dry,  and  spirit  of  wine,  are  to  be  j 
a  copper  still,  which  is  plunged  in  a  water-bath,  and  furnished  with  its  capit 
refrigeratory.  The  heat  applied  to  effect  the  solution  should  be  as  slight  as  poss 
avoid  evaporating  too  much  of  the  alcohol.  The  solution  being  effected,  must 
fered  to  settle ;  and  after  a  few  hours'  repose,  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  is  dra 
into  tin  frames,  of  the  form  desired  for  the  cakes  of  soap.  These  bars  do  not  i 
their  proper  degree  of  transparency  till  after  a  few  weeks'  exposure  to  dry  air. 
are  now  planed,  and  subjected  to  the  proper  mechanical  treatment  for  making  a 
any  form.  The  soap  is  colored  with  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  archil  for  the  ro 
and  of  turmeric  for  the  deep  yellow.  Transparent  soaps,  however  pleasing  to  t 
are  always  of  indifferent  quality ;  they  are  never  so  detergent  as  ordinary  soa 
they  eventually  acquire  a  disagreeable  smell. 

The  exports  of  soap  from  this  country  during  the  last  9  months,  (November  185S 
117,623  cwt.  against  99,983  cwt.  in  1851,  and  96,128  in  1850. 

The  following  is  an  invention  for  which  Dr.  Normandy  obtained  a  patent 
yellow  soap  is  made  with  the  cheaper  kinds  of  fat,  it  will  hardly  acquire  a  su 
degree  of  firmness  or  hardness  to  satisfy  the  thrifty  washerwoman.  It  melts  av 
rapidly  in  hot  water ;  a  defect  which  may  be  well  remedied  by  the  introduction  i 
soup  of  a  little  fused  sulphate  of  soda  ;  and  the  salt  concreting  gives  the  soap  a  dt 
hardness,  while  it  improves  its  colour,  and  renders  it  a  more  economical  article 
washing-tub.  In  a  trial  receutly  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  it  was  provi 
the  soap  made  according  to  Dr.  Normandy's  patent  was  worth  fully  2L  a  ton  moi 
the  original  soap,  without  the  sulphate  of  soda. 

Soda  ash  is  the  substance  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  varies 
amount  of  soda  it  contains  to  tne  extent  tff  from  80  to  50  per  cent,  according 
mode  of  its  formation.  A  small  quantity  of  this  soda  is  occasionally  in  the 
state ;  but  the  great  bulk  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  as  carbonate  of  soc 
variable  proportions  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda  exist  with  it 
soda  ash.  The  fabrication  of  soap  is  under  the  surveillance  of  the  excise,  and 
quently  there  is  little  or  no  scope  for  improvement, — an  assertion  well  supported 
notorious-  fact,  that  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  it  since  the  reign  of  Queen 
Yet,  looking  upon  the  innumerable  changes  and  metamorphoses  which  the  fats  i 
are  capable  of  undergoing  through  the  agency  of  chemistry,  there  is  no  subject 
offers  a  fairer  field  for  the  labours  of  inventive  genius  than  this  very  roanu 
The  elements  united  together  in  the  class  of  animal  and  vegetable  oils  of  fats  j 
numerous,  but  seemingly  fitted  for  displaying  an  endless  mutability ;  and  no  doubt  1 
will  come,  when,  from  perhaps  the  cheapest  and  most  worthless  of  these  subs  tan 
shall  be  able  to  form  every  other  variety,  or,  even  from  wood  and  coal  extract  sub 
of  this  kind  to  rival  and  supersede  tallow,  wax,  or  spermaceti    At  present,  howei 
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ml  inanufacturer  interested  in  the  working  out  of  such  queetione  liee  under  the 
toriaJ  power  of  our  great  fiscal  harpy.  Improvement  under  such  an  influenoe 
*  reward ;  for  concealment  is  impossible,  not  only  for  the  period  required  to  seal 
nt,  but  even  for  a  day  or  an  hour.  The  excise  officer  is  omnipotent  in  a  soap 
for  be  carries  the  master  key  of  every  lock  on  the  promisee :  all  must  open  when 
icks;  all  must  explain  when  he  questions.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  thousands 
resting  discoveries  which  have  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  dopart- 
of  the  arts  closely  allied  to  soap-making,  this  manufacture  has  stood  still  for  more 
DO  years,  and  presents  the  most  remarkable  proof*  of  the  unwholesome  and  im- 

nature  of  excise  interference.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  feel  almost  corn- 
to  depart  from  our  ordinary  course  of  offering  a  few  remarks  in  the  direction  of 
ements.  Hints  of  this  kind  are  to  the  soap-maker  like  the  water  bubbling  m 
p  of  Tantalus.  He  may  see,  but  cannot  enjoy,  the  proffered  boon,  for  he  is  tied 
ij  regulations,  presumed  to  have  been  necessary  for  the  social  status  of  this  king- 
t  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  Our  remarks  upon  the  soap  manufacture  will  conse* 
y  bear  no  proportion  whatever  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  or  to  the  position 
it  would  assume  to-morrow,  if  relieved  from  excise  restrictions:  the  incubus 
has  so  long  restrained  the  wing  of  invention  would  laugh  at  our  efforts  to  raise 
tun  of  bis  oppression. 

hi*  department  of  industry,  improvement  has  therefore,  of  necessity,  a  foreign 
and  hence  we  regard  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  course  that  the  Exhibition  priie 
for  soap  should  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  American.  Mr.  John  Ransom  Si 
►f  New  York,  for  the  soap  made  under  whose  process  a  prize  medal  has  been  most 
awarded,  has,  we  see,  secured  his  process  in  this  country  by  letters  patent :  yet 

not  surprise  us  in  the  least  to  find  that  Mr.  8t  John  is  prevented  by  the  excise 
lUowing  out  his  invention  here.  A  circumstance  exactly  parallel  to  this  assumption 
xl  a  few  years  ago  to  another  foreigner,  Dr.  Normandy,  who  bad  taken  out  a 

for  improvements  in  soap-making,  but  was  ruinously  interfered  with,  and  ulti- 
-  stopped  by  the  excise.  In  wishing  Mr.  St  John,  therefore;  ail  the  success  his 
inly  ingenious  invention  merits,  we  warn  him  that  he  may  yet  foil  beneath  the 
ig  influence  of  the  Broad  Street  authorities. 

first  step  in  the  production  of  soap  consists  in  obtaining  a  solution  of  soda,  or 
is  termed  caustic  lye.  For  this  purpose,  a  given  quantity  of  the  soda-ash  pre* 
r  spoken  of  is  mixed  with  an  amount  of  recently  slaked  lime  proportioned  to  the 
usly  ascertained  strength  of  the  soda-ash ;  with  these  a  certain  bulk  of  sand  is 
Hy  mixed,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  subsequent  process  of  filtration, 
ntire  mixture  is  now  placed,  layer  by  layer,  in  a  tank,  similar  to  that  described 
iviatin*  the  ball-soda  in  soda  works.    The  layers  of  mixture  are  separated  by 

of  rush-matting  from  each  other,  and  a  plug  being  driven  into  the  lower  orifice 

tank  this  latter  is  filled  full  of  water  ana  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  or  eighteen 
The  plug  being  then  withdrawn,  the  saturated  solution  of  caustic  soda  flows 
into  a  reservoir  placed  beneath;  after  which,  the  plug  is  again  replaced,  more 
applied,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  five  or  six  times ;  the  various  liquors  thus 
ed  being  conveyed  into  separate  reservoirs,  and  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
mes  first  running,  second  running,  and  so  on,  the  last  being  of  course  the  weakest. 

weak  soda-ash  is  employed  little  or  no  common  salt  need  be  added  to  the  mix* 
i  the  lime  vat ;  but  when  soda-ash  of  great  strength  is  need,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
tderable  quantity  of  common  salt  to  it,  for  a  purpose  which  will  shortly  be  ex- 

d.  Having  in  this  way  produced  a  series  of  caustic  ryes,  of  different  degrees  of 
th,  the  weakest  is  pumped  up  into  a  boiler  copper,  as  it  is  called,  though  gener- 
tade  of  cast-iron.  To  this  lye  a  Quantity  of  tallow  is  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for 
time,  or  until,  upon  testing  it,  the  lye  is  found  to  have  lost  its  caustic  property, 
hole  is  now  allowed  to  cool  and  remain  at  rest,  until  the  lye,  now  deprived  of  its 
settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  copper ;  whence  it  is  pumped  out  by  a  kind  of  force- 
■•  the  rxci*e  regulations  do  not  permit  it  to  be  withdrawn  or  run  off,  as  it  is  in 

countries,  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  This  fluid  is  denominated  spent  lye, 
an  tain*  a  portion  of  glycerine  derived  from  the  fat  or  tallow,  together  with  the 
ite  and  muriate  of  *oda  of  the  soda-ash,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  muriate  of 
dded  by  the  soap- maker.  Tne  presence  of  this  muriate  of  soda  is  indispensable, 
berwise  the  tallow  and  lye  would  unite  into  a  uniform  emulsion,  from  which  it 
be  impossible  afterwards  to  separate  the  spent  lye;  but  as  soap  is  altogether  uv 
s  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  the  partially  saponified  compound  is  thus  brought 
it  on  the  surface,  and  permits  of  the  spent  lye  precipitating  to  the  bottom,  from 

e,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  pumped  away  and  lost,  being  of  no  value, 

i  constitutes  what  11  called  an  operation,  and,  after  continuing  to  repeat  these 
ions  three  or  four  times,  with  lyes  of  gradually  increasing  strength,  a  persoe 
i  at  which  the  grease  is  said  to  be  "kmed,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  tallow  * 
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aajjomned,  or  combined  with  it*  full  equivalent  uf  soda.  This 
the  workman  by  the  eon  si  ate  n  re  of  the  compound,  when  a  lit tl*»  ( 
the  finder  and  thumb  and  allowed  to  cool;  if  finished,  it 
as  a  hard  cake,  und,  moreover,  has  no  longer  the  taste  peculiar  t 
trarv,  any  t allow  remain  unsaprsniried,  this  ooces  out  by  ihu 
perceptible  l>»t>i  to  the  night  and  taste,  A  more  certain  mod 
pose  a  portion  of  the  *u*pected  soap  by  means  of  an  ■ 
resulting  grease  is  wholly  soluble  in  boiling  spirits  of  wine,  for, 
has  been  imperfect.  Presuming,  however,  that  a  perfect  reaul 
soap  has  now  to  be  brought  into  a  marketable  condition,  an* 
fused  with  a  quantity  of  weak  lye  or  water.  So  soon  as  combi 
quantity  of  very  strong'  lye  is  added,  until  an  incipient  separat 
The  heat  is  now  increased,  and  the  boiling  continued  for  a  con 
being  prevented  from  boiling  out  of  the  vessel  by  workmen,  i 
dash  the  soap  to  and  fro,  so  as  to  break  the  froth  upon 
evaporation.  At  first  the  soap  is  divided  into  an  innumerable  t 
each  separate  and  distinct  from  its  fellow;  but,  as  the  boiling  ; 
run  together  into  larger  and  larger  globules,  till  at  last  the  • 
pasty  consistence,  and  to  unite  in  one  uniform  maw,  through 
oelow  slowly  forces  lis  way  in  a  series  or  burets  or  little  exploai 
d,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  shut  down  the  ti 
previously  extinguished  the  fire,  In  from  one  to  two  or  thru 
nature  ami  quantity  of  the  soap  in  question,  the  lid  is  again 
soap  ladled  from  the  precipitated  lye  by  means  of  ladles ;  tli 
into  a  wooden  or  iron  frame,  of  specific  dimension?,  where  its 
measurement,  and  the  duty  charged  upon  it.  In  making  coran 
the  resin  is  usually  added  after  the  saponification  or  the  tallow, 
third  or  one-fourth  of  the  tallow  employed  The  subsequei 
about  the  same  as  those  above  described ,  hut,  in  addition,  just 
the  copper,  a  quantity  of  water  or  weak  We  is  sprinkled  over 
carries  down  with  it  the  mechanical  impurities  of  the  renin ,  an 
layer  of  soap  resting  upon  the  lye,  which  is  not  poured  into  the 
le  placed  apart  under  the  name  *  niger?*  anu*  brings  a  less  pri 
soap  should  contain  of 

Grease  * 

Soda  - 

Water  - 


or  consist  of 

Grease  add         *  *  - 

Soda 

Water    - 

Resin  soap  has  a  more  variable'  composition,  but, 
should  contain  about  as  follows : — 

Grease  and  resin     * 

Soda  ...» 

Water         - 


when  not 


The  manufacture  of  soft  soap  differs  greatly  from  that  of  haj 
ag  is  separated  from  the  mixture  in  the  boiler  ;  and  the  all 
and  not  soda.  The  mode  of  obtaining  a  caustic  lye  of  pot  aw 
with  sod  a,  except  that  the  weak  lyes  are  used  in  place  of 
operation,  and  not  pumped  up  into  the  boiler.  The  materia 
mixtures  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  oils,  as  rape,  and  the  6j 
For  the  best  kinds  of  soft  soap,  a  tittle  tallow  is  added  to 
peculiar  kind  of  mottling  or  crystallisation  in  the  soap,  that 
upon  it.  These  oils  or  fats  are  merely  boiled  with  the  strong 
thorough  combination  has  taken  place,  and  so  much  of  the  watei 
that,  when  a  portion  of  the  soap  is  poured  upon  a  cold  slab,  a 
few  minutes,  it  assumes  the  consistence  of  soft  butter.  As  s 
whole  is  rim  out  into  little  casks,  where  it  cools  ;  and  Is  thus  se 
course  no  atomic  arrangement  can  he  traced  in  so  variable  a  c 
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soft  soap  is  daily  becoming 


analysis  presents  no  point  of  interest.    The  employment  of  i 
snore  ana  mare  limited.    Soft  soap  usually  contains  as  under 

Fatty  oils        .....      43 

Potash  -  -  -  -  -10 

Water 47 

100 
bat  its  composition  differs  greatly. 

Messrs.  Wilson  and  Q wynne  propose  in  a  patent  granted  in  1846  to  make  soap  from 
fatty  matters  hardened  beforehand  oy  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  10  tons  of  palm  oil  or 
whale  oil  are  put  into  a  wrought-iron  vessel  provided  with  a  perforated  steam  worm,  * 
through  which  steam  is  admitted  till  the,  temperature  rises  to  850°  F. :  the  fatty  matter 
is  then  run  into  a  tank  formed  of  brick  lined  with  lead  and  sunk  in  the  ground. 
Hie  tank  has  a  steam  pipe  inserted  into  it,  and  has  a  wooden  coyer  lined  with  lead, 
baring  two  manholes  in  it.  It  is  closed  bv  an  oir*joint  about  8  inches  deep.  Through 
the  cover  a  pipe  passes,  connected  with  a  high  shaft  for  the  escape  of  offensive  vapours, 
and  their  condensation  by  a  jet  of  cold  water.  2000  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  1*8  specific 
gravity  are  poured  into  the  tank ;  the  temperature  of  the  mass  being  meanwhile  care- 
fully watched  by  a  thermometer  and  not  allowed  to  exceed  850°  Fahr.  The  admission 
of  steam  is  continued  while  the  acid  is  being  slowly  poured  in.  When  this  is  done  the 
fire  is  extinguished.  But  steam  is  admitted  for  4  hours  afterwards,  being  heated  highly 
by  passing  through  pipes  placed  over  a  fire.  The  steam  being  stopped,  and  the  mass 
somewhat  cooled,  a  large  pump  is  introduced,  and  the  product  is  turned  out  into  a 
wooden  vessel  lined  with  lead  and  provided  with  a  steam  worm.  In  this  vessel  the  fatty 
matter  is  washed  by  means  of  free  steam  with  half  its  bulk  of  water  for  2  hours,  and  is 
then  allowed  to  rest  for  12  hours.  The  product  thus  obtained  can  be  made  into  soap  in 
the  ordinary  way ;  but  it  is  better  to  distil  it  first    See  Fat. 

Soap  Manufacture  obstructed  by  our  Excite  Lawn. — In  1881,  the  candle  making 
trade  was,  after  a  long  reign  of  oppression,  emancipated  from  the  odious  excise  harpies ; 
and,  says  the  patriotic  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  u  those  only  know  their  cramping  influence 
who  have  worked  under  them.  Our  neighbour  trade,  soap  making,  shows  its  injury  by 
the  fact  that  the  Qerman  soap  makers  are  so  far  in  advance  of  ours,  that  they  buy  from 
vm  hundreds  of  tons  of  oleic  acid,  on  which  they  pay  freight,  commissions,  and  other 
charges,  while  English  soap  makers  cannot  use  it,  though  at  their  own  doors.  In 
France  a  soap  work  for  oleic  acid  forms  a  part  of  almost  every  stearic  candle  factory. 
Here  the  nuisance  of  being  subject  to  fixed  times  and  rules  of  work,  and  to  prying  ex- 
cisemen, in  most  cases  prevents  the  business."*— On  the  Stearic  Candle  Manufacture  J>y  G. 
&  Wilson,  EecL,  Managing  Director  of  Price" $  Candle  Company,    1862. 

SOAPS,  QUALITY  OF.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  water,  thin  slices  are  cut 
from  the  edges  and  from  the  centre  of  the  bars.  A  portion  is  then  weighed,  about  4  or 
5  grammes,  (60  to  70  grains),  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  heated  to  212°  Fahr.,  or  ip 
an  oil  bath,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight  The  dry  substance  is  then  weighed ;  the 
difference  between  the  first  and  last  weighing  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  water  evapo- 
rated. If  it  be  a  soft  soap,  it  is  weighed  in  a  counterpoised  shallow  capsule.  In  good 
snap  the  amount  of  water  varies  from  80  to  45  per  cent,  in  mottled  and  soft  soaps  from 
S6  to  52  per  cent 

The  purity  of  soap  may  be  ascertained  by  treating  it  with  hot  alcohol-*  if  the  soap  be 
white  and  without  admixture,  the  portion  remaining  undissolved  is  very  minute,  and  a 
mottle  soap  of  good  quality  does  not  leave,  when  operating  on  6  grammes,  more  than  6 
centigrammes,  or  about  1  per  cent 

If  there  should  be  a  sensible  amount  of  residue  from  white  soap,  or  more  than  1  per 
cent,  from  mottled  soap,  some  accidental  or  fraudulent  admixture  may  be  suspected, 
—  silica,  alumina,  gelatine,  Ac.,  the  quantity  and  nature  of  which  may  be  determined 
by  analysis. 

The  quantity  of  alkali  contained  in  the  soap  is  easily  determined  by  means  of  the 
ajkalimeter. 

10  grammes  in  thin  slices  are  taken,  for  instance,  and  dissolved  in  150  grammes  of 
boiling  water ;  and  this  solution  is  saturated  with  a  normal  liquor,  containing  in  a  quart 
of  water  100  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  1*848,  or  with  1  atom  of  water. 
The  volume  of  this  liquor  required  for  complete  saturation  will  indicate  the  corre- 
sponding weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  itself  nearly  equivalent  to  an  equal  weight 
of  dry  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  quantity  of  pure  potash  or  soda  may  be  thus  deduced. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  in  the  same  assay  the  quantity  of  the  ratty  sub- 
atamcc    For  this  purpose  10  grammes  of  pure  white  wax  free  from  water  are  added  to 
the  liquid,  after  saturation  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  heated  to  complete  lique-  - 
faction :  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  when  it  has  become  solid,  the  cake  of  wax  and 
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fatty  matter  which  have  united  is  removed,  and  washed,  dried  and  weight 
augmentation  in  weight  beyond  the  10  grammes  employed  will  give  the  we 
the  fatty  matter. 

The  liquid  decanted  from  the  solidified  wax  may  afterwards  be  tested,  to  aseer 
purity  of  the  base. 

The  solution  of  the  sulphate  may  also  be  evaporated,  and,  by  an  ezaminatk 
crystalline  form,  or  by  means  of  chloride  of  platinum,  it  may  be  ascertained  whd 
base  be  soda  or  potash,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  fatty  substance,  it  is  ascertained  with  more  or  less  ce 
by  saturating  the  solution  of  the  soap  with  tartaric  acid,  collecting  the  fat  ad 
taking  their  point  of  fusion.  It  is  possible,  at  least,  by  this  to  prove  the  identity 
absence  of  identity  with  the  sample  in  the  soap  supplied ;  for  instance,  whether  it' 
from  oil  or  tallow,  Ac  The  odour  developed  by  the  fatty  matter  at  the  momen 
decomposition  of  the  soap  by  acids  assisted  by  neat  will  often  indicate  the  nator 
fatty  substance  employed  in  its  fabrication^  or  that  at  least  of  which  the  odo 
prevail 

The  soap  is  proved  to  contain  an  excess  of  fatty  matter  not  saponified,  by  sej 
the  fatty  acids  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  with  hot  distilled  wafc 
combining  them  with  baryta  and  thoroughly  washing  the  new  compound  with 
water.  The  nonsaponified  fatty  matter  is  easily  separated  from  the  barytic  i 
treating  the  mass  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  fatty  substance.  i 
moreover  assure  ourselves  that  it  has  no  acid  reaction  on  moistened  litmus  paper 
is  fusible,  and  that  it  possesses  the  general  character  of  a  neutral  fatty  substance. 

80AP8TONE;  see  Strati tb. 

SODA,  Caustic  soda  (Hydrate  de  toude,  Fr. ;  Mxnatrm,  Germ.),  is  an  alkali 
ttance,  used  in  chemical  researches,  in  bleaching,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  soap 
prepared  by  boiling  a  solution  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  in  4  or  5  parts  of 
with  half  its  weight  of  recently  slaked  and  sifted  lime.  At  the  end  of  half  an  h< 
vessel  of  iron,  porcelain,  or  preferably  silver,  may  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  < 
carefully,  till  the  calcareous  matter  has  settled  into  a  solid  magma  at  the  bottom 
dear  supernatant  ley  may  be  then  decanted  into  bottles  for  use  in  the  liquid  s 
evaporated,  out  of  contact  of  air,  till  it  assumes  an  oily  appearance,  then  poure 
an  iron  or  marble  slab,  broken  into  pieces,  and  put  up  in  vials  secured  with  grease 
pers  or  corks. 

Caustic  soda  is  a  white  brittle  mass,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  a  specific  gravity  of 
melting  at  a  heat  under  redness,  having  a  most  corrosive  taste  and  action  upon 
matters,  dissolving  readily  in  both  water  and  alcohol,  attracting  carbonic  ac* 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  but  hardly  any  water,  and  falling  thereby  into  an  efflc 
carbonate ;  it  forms  soaps  with  tallow,  oils,  wax,  rosin ;  dissolves  wool,  hair,  ail] 
alumina,  silica,  sulphur,  and  some  metallic  sulphurets/  It  consists  of  77*66  so 
22*34  water.  A  solution  of  caustic  soda  affords  no  precipitate  with  solution  of  < 
of  platinum,  or  tartaric  acid,  as  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  never  fails  to  do. 

The  following  Table  of  the  quantity  of  Caustic  Soda  contained  in  Lets  of  <3 
densities,  has  been  given  by  Richter : — 


Spec. 

Sod* 

Spec. 

Soda 

Spee. 

Soda 

Spee. 

Soda 

gr»*- 

ptr  cent. 

fwr. 

per  cent. 

gnur. 

per  cent. 

*»«r. 

per  or 

1*00 

0*00 

112 

1M0 

1*22 

20*66 

1*32 

29*91 

1*02 

2-07 

1-14 

12*81 

1*24 

22*58 

1-34 

31*6" 

1*04 

402 

1*16 

14*73 

1*26 

24*47 

1*35 

32-41 

1*06 

6-89 

M8 

16*73 

1*28 

26-33 

1-36 

33-d 

1*08 

7*69 

1*20 

18-71 

1-30 

28-16 

1-38 

34*4 

M0 

9*4? 

Soda  free  from  water  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  combustion  of  sedtam,  which 
s  On  the  80th  of  June,  1888.  Messrs.  Dyars  and  Hemming?  obtained  a  pat 
manufacturing  soda  by  the  decomposition  of  sea-salt  with  sesquicarbonate  or  btcai 
of  ammonia.  Equal  parts  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  sesquicarbonate  ar 
cribed,  being  very  nearly  the  equivalent  decomposing  proportions,  and  the  si 
salt  is  recommended  to  be  added:  in  powder  to  a  saturated  solution  of  the  sea  si 
the  mixture  to  be  stirred,  and  then  set  aside  till  the  mutual  action  and  decom- 
be  effected.  Having  been  employed  to  examine  this  process  for  a  gentlemi 
wished  to  adopt  it  on  a  manufacturing  scale,  I  obtained  the  following  result 
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iag  the  prescribed  mixture  in  the  cold,  brisk  effervescence  takes  place,  because 
raantifv  of  carbonic  acid  combined  with  the  ammonia  is  greater  than  the  resulting 
can  readily  absorb,  even  to  form  its  bicarbonate,  and  thit  extrication  of  gas  carries 
rtth  it  more  or  less  ammonia,  amounting,  in  carefully  conducted  experiments,  to  no 
than  27  per  cent,  of  the  sesqui-carbonate  employed;  though  the  magma  deposited 

the  mixture  was  drained  in  vessels  nearly  close,  and  though  the  ammonia  which 
red  to  it,  as  well  as  that  in  the  drained  mother  liquors,  was  recovered  by  distills- 
in  vessels  connected  with  a  Woulfe's  apparatus.  Moreover,  the  utmost  amount  of 
ash  (not  pure  carbonate)  which  was  obtained,  was  only  37*5  for  100  of  sea  salt 
,  whereas  90  of  carbonate  should  result  from  100  of  the  sea  salt,  with  the  above 
ralent  dose  of  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  latter  salt  contains  about  one 
more  carbonic  acid  than  is  required  by  the  soda  to  become  a  carbonate.  A  good 
ration  of  the  loss  of  ammonia  in  a  similar  case  is  afforded  by  the  decomposition  of 
ide  of  calcium  in  solution,  by  adding  to  it  the  equivalent  dose  of  pulverized 
Mtia  carbonate ;  viz.,  66  of  the  former  and  69  of  the  latter.  The  rapid  extrication 
e  carbonic  acid  on  making  this  mixture,  causes  such  a  waste  of  ammonia,  that 

of  the  sesqui-carbonate  must  be  afterward  introduced,  to  complete  the  decompo- 
i  of  the  chloride;  the  stronger  the  solution  of  the  chloride  the  greater  is  the  loss 
uDonia. 

one  of  my  experiments  where  were  employed  3600  grains  «half  a  pound  avoir 
j,  of  each  ingredient,  the  following  were  the  products : — 

Grains. 

1.  Ammonia  recovered  by  distillation  from  the  drained  magma, 

equivalent  in  sesqui-carbonate  to 257 

2.  Ammonia  as  carbonate,  from  the  remaining  liquid,  sucked  into  a 

vacuous  apparatus  and  distilled  -        -        -        -        -      1509 

3.  Additional  ammonia  as  carbonate,  obtained  from  the  cold  mother 

liquors,  by  distillation  with  quicklime,  and  out  of  the  sal 
ammoniac  formed      ........        776 

2541 
Sesflui  carbonate  employed         .......      3500 

Loss 959 

•4  per  cent 

e  product  from  this  experiment  in  dry  soda  ash  was  only  1600  grains,  which  were 
I  to  contain  only  1812  of  pure  carbonate,  or  87*6  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Here  is 
icieocy  of  soda  carbonate,  upon  Jfae  quantity  of  the  chloride  used,  of  no  less  than 
ler  cent,  for  only  1312  grain*  are  obtained  instead  of  3160. 

bsequeotly  a  method  occurred  to  me,  whereby  this  process,  elegant  in  a  scientific 
of  view,  might  possibly  be  executed  with  advantage  upon  the  commercial  scale; 
l  would  require  a  rery  peculiar  apparatus,  though  not  nearly  so  costly  as  what  was 
ad  by  Mr.  Cooper,  under  the  direction  of  the  patentees,  at  Battersea  and  in  Brussels. 
IDA,  CARBONATE  OF  {Kohltn$aurt*  natron,  Germ.) ;   is  the  soda  of  commerce 


rious  states,  either  crystallised,  in  lumps,  or  in  a  crude  powder  called  soda- ash.  It 
i  in  small  quantities  in  certain  mineral  waters ;  as,  for  example,  in  those  of  Seltzer, 
scbutz,  Carlsbad,  and  the  volcanic  springs  of  Iceland,  especially  the  Oeyser ;  it  fre- 
tly  occurs  as  an  efflorescence  in  slender  needles  upon  damp  walls,  being  produced 
to  action  of  the  lime  upon  the  sea  salt  present  in  the  mortar.  The  mineral  soda  is 
esquicarbonate,  to  be  afterwards  described.  . 

'  manufactured  soda,  the  variety  most  antiently  known  is  barilla,  the  incinerated 
if  the  SaUola  toda.  This  plant  is  cultivated  with  great  care  by  the  Spaniards, 
sally  in  the  vicinity  of  Alicant  The  seed  is  sown  in  light  low  soils,  which  are 
inked  towards  the  sea  shore,  and  furnished  with  sluices,'  for  admitting  an  occasional 
low  of  salt  wetter.  When  the  plants  are  ripe,  the  crop  is  cut  down  and  dried  ;  the 
\  are  rubbed  out  and  preserved ;  the  rest  of  the  plant  is  burned  in  rude  furnaces,  at 
nperature  just  sufficient  to  cause  the  ashes  to  enter  into  a  state  of  semi -fusion,  so 
concrete  on  cooling  into  cellular  masses  moderately  compact.  The  most  valuable 
tty  of  this  article  is  called  tweet  barilla.  It  has  a  grayish- blue  colour,  and  gets 
red  with  a  saline  efflorescence  when  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air.  It  is  hard 
difficult  to  break ;  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  it  excites  a  pungent  alkaline  taste. 
lave  analysed  many  varieties  of  barilla.  TTieir  average  quantity  of  free  or  alkali- 
ical  soda  is  about  17  per  cent;  though  several  contain  only  14  parts  in  the 
Ired,  and  a  few  upwards  of  20.  This  soda  is  chiefly  a  carbonate,  with  a  little 
mret  and  sulphate ;  and  is  mixed  with  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda,  carbonate  of 
,  vegetable  carbon,  Ac, 
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Another  mode  of  manufacturing  crude  soda  is  by  burning  aea*wee 
meHv  mtv  Ufge  revenue  were  derived  by  the  p> 

islands  and  Highlands,  from  the  iiicitiurain -u  t   lr 

paid  their  rent*  in  kelp ;  but  ajnpe  ihe  tax  haa  t>eeu  taken  t»ff 

of  a  crude  soda  from  it  ha*  been  generally  —UntUbqd,  the  price  < 

extremely  loir. 

The  crystals  of  soda-carbonate.  as  well  as  the  soda-aah  of  British  < 
mack  altogether  by  the  decomposition  of  sea-salt. 

Son  A  MANUFACTURE. 

The  manufacture  divides  itself  into  three  branches; — 1.  The  coti 
or  chloride  of  todjajn,  into  sulphate  ofsoda.  2,  The  decomposition  o 
cnide  soda,  called  Modk  balk  by  the  workmen.  3,  The  purification  Oi 
into  a  dry  white  soda-ash  w  Into  crystals. 

J,   77<r  prrimrttiitm  vf  the  tutphtkU  of  sofa*— JYjra.  1311,  1B12,  ] 

furnace  for  con  verging  the  muriate  of  soda  into  the  safpharc*    Th 

built  interiorly  <>f  the  most  refractory  firebrick*,  such  as  are  used  1 
of  the  ordinary  brick  size;  except  the  bridges  c,  c,  n,  which  shun) 
mass,  such  as  what  is  called  a  We  Mi  lump,  a  is  the  aab-pil  j  * 
first  bridge,  between  the  tire  and  tit*  first  cnlctning  he*r(h  o,  v ;  r,  r 
second  bridee,  between  the  calciniag  hearth  and  the  decern] 
louf  vf  which  is  k,  k.  This  hearth  l,  t,  is  lined  with  a  lead  square 
deep,  sinned  at  the  back  opening,  in  jig .  1S1SL  marked  M'i  which  d 
upriehl  side  is  Riled  up  with  two  bricks  placed  one  over  the  Other,  t 
Jig.  lMJ'J,  and  luted  with  Hay,  to  coniine  the  semi-liquid  mtfl 
manufacturers  make  this  pan  8  inches  deep,  and  hue  its  bottom  and 

or  silicioiis  pnittfslon 
lead  from  the  Gotltit 
acid.  There  are  oti 
this  precaution  Kfftt 
points  of  the  pan  wi 
are  thereby  ennceata 
1 1 1  h-  decomposing  hei 
syphon  funnels  a, 
serted  when  ihe  cha 
paaric)  in  to  be  \« 
the  salt  in  t,  r.  to  sai 
annoyance  from  the  fumes  of  Ihe  muriatic  acid.  oT  o,  \>  a  ehiinuei 
Ifa!  nodttles,  which  are  kept  continually  moi*t  by  the  trickling  if  n 

upon  the  topmost  In 
meeting  this  descending  J 
so  extensive  a  surface,  nee 
runs  out  lie  low  in  a  lirjnid 
acid  is  required  m 
slate,  this  chimney  should 
n  ml    Q194CMHS,      Mirh    n 
very  valuable  for  ahaHwg  1 
by   the  disengagement  of 
ga&;  which  is  otherwise  apt  to  sterilize  the  surrounding  vegetation. 

A  fire  beinp  kindled  In  the  irrate  n,  jig*.  1SH.  and  1811,3  ewts, 
ire  to  be  thrown  by  a  shovel  into  the  pan  iy  through  the  door  M,fig* 
1312*  Two  hundred  weights  and  a  half  nf  oil  of  vitriol,  of  specific  en 
been  dilated  with  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  water,  and  welt  mixei 
Baume,  are  to  be  slowly  poured  in  by  the  funnel,  ami  diffused  ami 
soda,  hy  an  occasional  stir  with  an  iron  rake  cased  with  I  hi  ft  lead. 
acid  will  now  plea  lift  II v  escape,  and,  passing  up  the  eoodeftsj 
.n  ihe  form  of  liquid  spirit  of  salt,  ami  escape  by  the  stoneware  e 
pipe  of  a  sunk  cistern.  The  fire  having  been  steadily  lotpj  up  at  a  mi 
Chemical  reaction  will  be  tolerably  complete  in  the  course  of  two  hi 
relative  to  the  nature  of  the  fuel,  and  the  draught  *<1  the  furnace,  is 
in  point  oJ  lime  can  be  laid  down;  hut  it  is  vutud. 
the  fumes  cense  to  be  vety  denize  and  eofijnus,  as  pay  be  ascertained  b 
to,  and  looking  in,  or  by  Ihe  tppasrS&Ce,  al  ||lfJ  LOp  of  I  he  shaft  o.  Oi 
the  opposite  side  of  the  drciimposimt  health, Jff, UU-J,  there  must  w 
terminating  in  a  small  chimney,  15  w  20  feet  high,  for  the  ascent  of  ll 
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«n  the  charge  to  drawn  or  run  out  of  the  hearth,  and  allowed  to  fell  into  a  square 
dlow  iron  tray,  placed  on  the  ground  at  the  back  of.  the  furnace.  For  this  discharge, 
•  two  bricks  which  serve  as  stoppers  to  that  orifice,  mast  be  anloted  and  removed. 
4s  soon  as  that  charge  is  taken  out,  ((he  fire  being  meanwhile  checked  by  opening 
t  door  T,yig.  1312,  and  shutting  partially  the  ash-pit  opening  at  a,)  a  fresh  charge 
tat  be  introduced  as  above  described.  The  nearly  decomposed  saline  matter,  during 
»  second  charging  of  the  hearth  i,  will  have  grown  cool  and  concrete.  It  must  be 
^veiled  into  the  calcining  hearth  d,  d,  JCg.  1811,  by  the  back  door  q,Jig.  1813,  where 
•rill  receive  a  higher  degree  of  heat ;    and,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  remaining  part  of 

the  muriatic  acid,  it  will  become  a 
perfect  sulphate  of  soda.  It  should 
be  finally  brought  into  a  stale  of  semi- 
fusion.  When  a  sample  of  it,  taken 
out  on  the  end  of  the  rake  or  (rowel- 
shaped  scraper,  emits  no  fumes,  the  con- 
version is  accomplished. 

From  3  cwts.  of  common  salt,  or  mu- 
riate of  soda,  rather  more  than  31  cwts. 
perfect  sulphate  should  be  obtained,  quite  free  from  metallic  impurity. 
The  next  step  is  the  conversion  of  the  sulphate  into  a  crude  soda. 
One  of  the  most  unproved  sodft>  furnaces  is  that  employed  in  a  few  factories,  repre- 
ited  in  fig*.  1314*  1316,  and  1316.  In  the  section  fig.  1315,  there  are  two  hearths 
one  furnace,  the  one  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  other  by  the  thickness  of  a  brick, 
about  3  inches,  a  is  the  preparatory  shelf,  where  the  mixture  to  be  decomposed  is 
st  laid  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  heated,  so  that  when  transferred  to  (he  lower  or 
composing  hearth  b,  it  may  not  essentially  chill  it,  and  throw  back  the  operation. 
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c  is  the  fire-bridge,  and  d  is  the  grate. 
In  the  horizontal  section,  or  ground 
plan,y!g.  1316,  we  see  an  opening  in 
the  front  corresponding  to  each  hearth. 
This  is  a  door,  as  shown  in  the  side 
view    or    elevation    of    the    furnace, 
fig.   1314;   and  each  door  is  shut  by 
an   iron  square   frame    filled    with    a 
fire-tile    or    bricks,    and     suspended 
by    a  chain   over    a  pulley    fixed    in 
any  convenient   place.    See  Pitcoal, 
coking  or,  p.    1047.    The  workman, 
on     pushing    up     the    door     lightly, 
makes  it  rise,  because  there  is  a  coun- 
terweight at    the  other  end  of  each 
chain,  which  balances  the  weight  of  the 
frame  and  bricks.    In  the  ground  plan, 
only  one   smoke-flue    is  shown;    and 
this  construction  is  preferred  by  many 
manufacturers;   but  others  choose    to 
have  two  flues,  one  from  each  shoulder, 
as  at  a,  6  ,*  which  two  flues  afterwards 
unite  in  one    vertical  chimney,  from 
25  to  40  feet  high  ;  because  the  draught 
of  a  soda-furnace  must  be  very  sharp. 
Having     sufficiently      explained      the 
construction    of    this    improved    fur- 
nace, I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 

the  mode  of  making  soda  with  it. 

ITie  materials  with  which  the  sulphate  is  decomposed  into  a  rough  carbonate  of  soda, 
!  chalk  or  ground  limestone,  and  ground  coal  or  charcoal.  The  proportions  in  which 
*e  three  substances  are  mixed,  influence  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  success  of  the 
omposing  process.  I  have  known  a  false  proportion  introduced,  and  persevered  in, 
i  factory,  with  the  most  prejudicial  effect  to  the  product;  the  soda-ash  produced  being 
i  small  quantity  relatively  to  (he  sulphate  employed,  and  being  much  charged  wilh 
l»hur.  After  very  numerous  trials  which  I  have  made  on  the  great  scale,  anu  many 
oiries  at  the  most  successful  soda-works,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  I  am  war- 
ted  to  offer  th*  following  proportions  as  the  most  profitable  : — 

Sulphate  of  soda,  100  parts ;  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk  or  limestone),  from  1 10  to  120 
U;  if  pure,  110  ;  if  a  little  impure  or  damp,  120;  pilcoal,  50  »)arts. 
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These  materials  must  be  separately  ground  by  an  edge-stone  mill,  and  sifted  i 
tolerably  fine  powder.    They  mas/  be  then  very  carefully  mixed.    Attention  to  these  i 
ticalars  is  of  no  little  importance  to  the  success  of  the  soda  process. 

One  hundred  parts  or  pounds  of  sulphate  of  soda  are  equivalent  to  75  parts  of  car- 
bonate, and  when  skilfully  decomposed,  will  generally  yield  folly  70  pounds.  A  charge 
for  the  decomposing  furnace  with  the  preparatory  shelf  should  not  exceed  200  lbs*,  or 
perhaps  180 ;  therefore  if  75  pounds  of  ground  sulphate  of  soda,  with  80  pounds  of  chalk 
or  limestone  (ground),  and  37  pounds  of  ground  coal,  be  well  mixed,  they  will  consulate 
one  charge.  This  charge  must  be  shovelled  in  upon  the  hearth  a,  or  shelf  of  preparation, 
(fit.  1037) ;  and  whenever  it  has  become  hot  (the  furnace  having  been  previously  brought 
to  bright  ignition),  it  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  decomposing  hearth  or  laboratory  b,  by 
an  iron  tool,  shaped  exactly  like  an  oar,  called  the  spreader.  This  tool  has  the  flattened 
pert  from  2  to  3  feet  long,  and  the  round  part,  for  laying  hold  of  and  working  by,  frass 
6  to  7  feet  long.  Two  other  tools  are  used  ;  one,  a  rake,  bent  down  like  a  garden  hoe  at 
the  end;  and  another,  a  small  shovel,  consisting  of  a  long  iron  rod  terminated  with  a  piece 
of  iron  plate,  about  6  inches  long,  4  broad,  sharpened  and  tipped  with  steel,  for  cleaning 
the  bottom  of  the  hearth  from  adhering  cakes  or  crusts.  Whenever  the  charge  is  i~ 
by  the  sliding  motion  of  the  oar  down  upon  the  working  hearth,  a  fresh  charge 
be  thrown  into  the  preparation  shelf,  and  evenly  spread  over  its  surface. 

The  hot  and  partially  carbonized  charge  being  also  evenly  spread  upon  the  hearth  a, 
Is  to  be  leA  untouched  for  about  ten  minutes,  during  which  time  it  becomes  ignited,  end 
begins  to  fuse  upon  the  surface.  A  view  may  be  taken  of  it  through  a  peep-hole  hi 
the  door,  which  should  be  shut  immediately,  in  order  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the 
temperature.  When  the  mass  is  seen  to  be  in  a  state  of  incipient  fusion,  the  workmen 
takes  the  oar  and  turns  it  over  breadth  by  breadth  in  regular  layers,  till  h~  has  reversed 
the  position  of  the  whole  mass,  placing  on  the  surface  the  particles  which  were  Jormedy 
in  contact  with  the  hearth.  Having  done  this,  he  immediately  shuts  the  door,  and  lets 
the  whole  get  another  decomposing  beat.  After  five  or  six  minutes,  jets  of  flame  begin 
to  issue  from  various  parts  of  the  pasty-consistenced  mass.  Now  is  the  time  to  incorpo- 
rate the  materials  together,  turning  and  spreading  by  the  oar,  gathering  them  together 
by  the  rake,  and  then  distributing  them  on  the  reverse  part  of  the  hearth ;  that  is,  the  oar 
should  transfer  to  the  part  next  the  fire-bridge  the  portion  of  the  mass  lying  next  the 
shelf,  and  vice  versa.  The  dexterous  management  of  this  transposition  characterise*  a 
good  soda-furnacer.  A  little  practice  an'l  instruction  will  render  this  operation  easy  to  a 
robust  clever  workman.  After  this  transposition,  incorporation,  and  spreedtne,  the  door 
may  be  shut  again  for  a  few  minutes,  to  raise  the  heat  for  the  finishing  off.  Lastly,  the 
rake  must  be  dexterously  employed  to  mix,  shift,  spread,  and  incorporate.  The  jets, 
called  candle*,  are  very  numerous,  and  bright  at  first ;  and  whenever  they  begin  to  fade, 
the  mass  must  be  raked  out  into  cast-iron  moulds,  placed  under  the  door  of  the  labora- 
tory to  receive  the  ignited  paste. 

One  batch  being  thus  worked  off,  the  other,  which  has  lain  undisturbed  on  the  akdf, 
is  to  be  shoved  down  from  a  to  b,  and  spread  equally  upon  it,  in  order  to  be  treated  at 
above  described.    A  third  batch  is  then  to  be  plaeed  on  the  shelf. 

The  article  thus  oouuned  should  contain  at  least  22  per  cent,  of  real  soda,  equivalent 
to  37  per  cent,  of  dry  carbonate,  or  to  100  of  crystals.  A  skilful  workman  can  turn  oat 
a  batch  in  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  producing  a  perfect  carbonate, 
which  yields  on  solution  an  almost  colorless  liquid,  nearly  destitute  of  sulphur,  and  con- 
taining hardly  any  decomposed  sulphate. 

In  some  soda- works,  where  the  decomposing  furnace  is  very  large,  and  is  charged  win 
a  ton  of  materials  at  a  time,  it  takes  two  men  to  work  it,  and  from  five  to  six  hours  to 
complete  a  batch.  Having  superintended  the  operation  of  the  above-described  small  fur- 
nace, and  examined  its  products,  I  feel  warranted  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

The  following  materials  and  prod  nets  show  the  average  state  of  this  soda  process  i— 
Material*. — 100  parts  of  sulphate  of  soda,  ground"  equivalent  to  75  of  carbonate { 
110  of  chalk  or  ground  limestone ;  55  of  ground  coal ;  in  the  whole,  265. 

Products. — 168  parts  of  crude  soda,  at  33  per  cent.  =  55*5  of  dry  carbonate. 

Or      5  ,3°    —    crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  =  46  of  dry    carbonate;  and 
Jr>     I  100    —    insoluble  matter. 

But  these  products  necessarily  vary  with  the  skill  of  the  workman. 

In  anotner  manufaetory  the  following  proportions  are  used  :— Six  stones,  of  14  As. 
each,  of  dry  ground  sulphate  of  soda,  are  mixed  with  3  of  chalk  and  3  of  coal  This 
mixture,  weighing  It  cwt.,  forms  a  batch,  which  is  spread  upon  the  preparation  saelf 
of  the  furnace  (fig*.  1037  and  1038),  as  above  described,  and  gradually  heated  to  iaci- 
piei.t  ignition.  It  is  then  swept  forwards  to  the  lower  area  b,  ly  the  iron  oar,  and 
spread  evenly  by  the  rake.    Whenever  it  begins  to  soften  under  the  rising  heat  of  the 
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atary  (the  side  doon  being  meanwhile  shut),  the  mote  must  be  laboriously  turned 
ud  incorporated;  the  small  shovel,  or  paddle,  being  employed  to  transfer,  by  the 
change  of  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  rapid  but  orderly  succession,  the  whole  mate- 
from  the  colder  to  the  hotter,  and  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  part*  of  the  hearth, 
process  of  working  one,  batch  takes  about  an  hour,  during  the  first  half  of  which 
i  it  remains  upon  the  preparation  shelf.  The  average  weight  of  the  finished  ball 
wt,  and  its  contents  in  alkalimetrical  soda  are  33  pounds. 

icre  the  acidulous  sulphate  of  iron  from  pyrites  may  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  has 
long  ago  employed,  as  at  Hurlett  in  Scotland,  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  decom- 
g  the  chloride  of  sodium.  Mr.  Turner's  process  of  preparing  soda,  by  decomposing 
lit  with  litharge  and  quicklime,  has  been  long  abandoned,  the  resulting  patent  vel- 
ar sub-chloride  of  lead,  having  a  very  limited  sale. 

The  extraction  of  pure  ecda  from  the  crude  article. — The  black  balls  must 
roken  into  fragments,  and  thrown  into  large  square  iron  cisterns,  furnished 
false  bottoms  of  wooden  spars;  when  the  cisterns  are  nearly  full  of  these  lumps, 
r  is  pumped  in  upon  them,  till  they  are  all  covered.  After  a  few  days,  the 
ition  is  effected,  and  the  ley  is  drawn  off  either  by  a  syphon  or  by  a  plug-hole 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  and  run  into  evaporating  vessels.  These  may  be 
so  kinds.    The  surface-evaporating  furnace,  shown    in  fig.    131?,  is   a    ?ery 

admirable  invention  for  economizing 
vessels,  lime,  and  fuel.  The  grate  A, 
and  fireplace,  are  separated  from  the 
evaporating  laboratory  d,  by  a  double 
fire-bridge  b,  c,  having  an  interstitial 
space  in  the  middle,  to  arrest  the 
communication  of  a  melting  or  ig- 
niting heat  towards  the  lead-lined 
cistern  d.  This  cistern  may  be  8, 
10,  or  20  feet  long,  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  soda-work,  and  4 
>r  more  wide.  Its  depth  should  be  about  4  feet.  It  consists  of  sheet  lead,  of  about 
inds  weight  to  the  square  foot,  and  it  is  lined  with  one  layer  of  bricks,  set  in  Roman 
draulie  cement,  both  along  the  bottom  and  up  the  sides  and  ends.  The  lead  comes 
the  top  of  c,  and  the  liquor,  or  ley,  may  be  filled  in  to  nearly  that  height.  Things 
thus  arranged,  a  fire  is  kindled  upon  the  grate  a  ;  the  flame  and  hot  air  sweep 
!  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  raise  its  temperature  there  rapidly  to  the  boiling  point, 
mny  off  the  watery  parts  in  vapor  up  the  chimney  e,  which  should  be  15  or  20  feet 
to  command  a  good  draught.  But,  indeed,  it  will  be  most  economical  to  build  one 
capacious  chimney  stalk.,  as  is  now  done  at  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Newcastle, 

0  lead  the  flues  of  the  several  furnaces  above  described  into  it.  In  this  evaporating 
ice  the  heavier  and  stronger  ley  goes  to  the  bottom,  as  well  as  the  impurities,  where 
remain  undisturbed.  Whenever  the  liquor  has  attained  to  the  density  of  1-3,  or 
br,  it  is  pumped  up  into  evaporating  cast-iron  pans,  of  a  flattened  somewhat  hemi- 
ical  shape,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  while  being  diligently  stirred  with  an  iron 
and  iron  scraper. 

is  alkali  gets  partially  carbonated  by  the  above  surface-evaporating  furnace,  and  is 
ceeUent  article. 

hen  pure  carbonate  is  wanted,  that  dry  mass  must  be  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of 
id  coal,  sawdust,  or  charcoal,  and  thrown  into  a  reverberatory  furnace,  likejSg.  1318, 
rith  the  sole  all  upon  one  level.  Here  it  must  be  exposed  to  a  heat  not  exceeding 
or  700P  F. ;  that  is,  a  little  above  the  melting  heat  of  lead ;  the  only  object  being  to 
iiixe  the  sulphur  present  in  the  mass,  and  carbonate  the  alkali.  Now,  it  has  been 
I,  that  if  the  heat  be  raised  to  distinct  redness,  the  sulphur  will  not  go  off,  but  will 
ane  in  intimate  union  with  the  soda.  This  process  is  called  calking,  and  the  fur- 
is  called  a  calker  furnace.    It  may  be  six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  four  or  five  feet 

1  in  the  hearth,  and  requires  only  one  door  in  its  side,  with  a  hanging  iron  frame 
with  a  fire-tile  or  bricks,  as  above  described. 

its  carbonating  process  may  be  performed  upon  several  cwts.  of  the  impure  soda, 
i  with  sawdust,  at  a  time.  It  takes  three  or  four  hours  to  finish  the  desulphuration ; 
t  must  be  carefully  turned  over  by  the  oar  and  thev  rake,  in  order  to  burn  the  coal 
eerbonic  add,  and  to  present  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  particles  of  caustic  soda  diffu* 
trough  the  mass,  so  that  it  may  combine  with  them. 

len  the  blue  flames  cease,  and  the  saline  matters  become  white,  in  the  midst  of  the 
matter,  the  batch  may  be  considered  as  completed.  It  is  raked  out,  and  when 
i,  lixiviated  in  great  iron  cisterns  with  false  bottoms,  covered  with  mats.  The 
7  solution  being  drawn  off  clear  by  a  plug-hole,  is  evaporated  either  to  dryness,  in 
roherical  cast-iron  pans,  as  above  described,  or  only  to  such  a  strength  that  it  shows 
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a  pellicle  upon  its  surface,  when  it  may  be  run  off  into  crystallizing  cisterns  of  art  inn, 
or  lead-lined  wooden  cisterns.  The  above  dry  carbonate  is  the  best  article  for  the  glut 
manufacture. 

Crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  contains  62{  per  cent,  of  water.  The  crystals  are  eotorlea 
transparent  rhomboids,  whieh  readily  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  melt  in  their  own  water c( 
crystallization.  On  decanting  the  liquid  from  the  fused  mass,  it  is  found  that  one  part  of 
the  salt  has  given  op  its  water  of  crystallization  to  another.  By  evaporation  of  that  fiaid, 
crystals  containing  one  fifth  less  water  than  the  common  carbonate  are  obtained.  Ttee 
do  not  effloresce  in  the  air. 

Mineral  soda,  the  sesquicarbonate  (dndtrthalb  kohlensaures  natron,  Genu.),  is  fbaai 
in  the  province  of  Sukena,  in  Africa,  between  Tripoli  and  Fezxan.  It  forms  a  slraian 
no  more  than  an  inch  thick,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Its  texture  is  striated 
crystalline,  like  fibrous  gypsum.  Several  hundred  tons  of  it  are  collected  annually, . 
which  are  chiefly  consumed  in  Africa.  This  species  of  soda  does  not  effloresce  like  the 
Egyptian,  or  the  manufactured  soda  crystals,  owing  to  its  peculiar  state  of  comnwitioB 
and  density.  It  was  analyzed  by  Klaproth,  under  its  native  name  of  /rone,  and  was  foaad 
to  consist,  in  100  parts,  of— soda,  37  j  carbonic  acid,  38 ;  sulphate  of  soda,  25;  water, 
22-5,  in  100. 

This  soda  is,  therefore,  composed  of— 3  atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  associated  with  2atosi 
of  soda,  and  4  of  water;  while  our  commercial  soda  crystals  are  composed  of— 1  atom  of 
carbonic  acid,  1  atom  of  soda,  and  10  atoms  of  water. 

There  are  six  natron  lakes  in  Egypt.  They  are  situated  in  a  barren  valley,  called  Baar- 
bela-ma,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Delta. 

There  are  natron  lakes  also  in  Hungary,  which  afford  in  summer  a  white  saline  ef* 
rescent  crust  of  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed  with  a  little  sulphate. 

There  are  several  soda  lakes  in  Mexico,  especially  to  the  north  of  Zacateeas,  as  ah©  a 
many  other  provinces.  In  Columbia,  48  English  miles  from  Merida,  mineral  soda  is  ev 
traded  from  the  earth  in  great  abundance,  under  the  name  of  urao. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  (DoppeU  kohlensaures  natron.  Germ.),  is  prepared,  lit 
bicarbonate  of  potassa,  by  transmitting  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  cold  saturated  solatia 
of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  till  crystalline  crusts  be  formed.  The  bicarbonate  nay  ibo 
be  obtained  in  four-sided  tables  grouped  together.  It  has  an  alkaline  taste  and  readies 
upon  litmus  paper,  dissolves  in  13  parts  of  cold  water,  and  is  converted  by  bofliar.  *ate? 
into  the  sesquiearbonate,  with  the  disengagement  of  one  fourth  of  its  carbonic  atrl  It 
consists  of— 37  of  soda,  52*35  carbonic  acid,  and  10*65  water. 

Soda  Manufacturje  Improved.  In  carying  on  this  process  on  the  great  seals,  it 
was  long  customary  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  decompostka 
of  the  muriate  of  soda  by  sulphuric  acid  as  a  waste  product ;  and  this  is  done  u  «e* 
localities  at  the  present  day.  But  independently  of  the  actual  loss  thus  caused,  th«  in- 
jurious action  of  the  acid  fumes  upon  every  form  of  vegetatioo,  for  many  miles  aroan 
the  manufactory,  has  compelled  the  maker  of  soda  to  condense  this  hyo^oehlone  sod,  br 
passing  it  through  flues  nlled  with  coke ;  over  the  cavernous  surface  of  which  a  nd 
stream  of  water  constantly  flows.  Id  this  way,  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  muriatic  and 
is  procured,  which,  though  too  impure  for  many  of  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  ana, 
is  yet  admirably  adapted  for  the  generation  of  chlorine,  and  the  subsequent  navioncUn 
of  chloride  q(  lime.  The  total  worth*  of  this  waste  product  may  be  gathered  fond* 
fact,  that  in  one  set  of  large  soda  works  near  Glasgow,  sufficient  muriatic  acid  is  eoUfffed 
to  yield  8,000  tons  of  chloride  of  lime  per  annual,  and  yet  this  scarcely  represents  ens- 
twentieth  of  the  soda  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  Having  in  this  way  obuuatd  a 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  soda  maker  now  proceeds  to  bis  next  operation.  He* 
however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that  the  sulphate  of  soda  in  question  is  not  aevfr 
pure,  but  usually  contains  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  common  salt,  which  has  escapss 
decomposition  in  the  sulphate  furnace;  as  it  is  more  economical  to  leave  a  small  esess 
of  chloride  of  sodium  than  to  add  a  superfluity  of  sulphuric  acid,— since  this  latter  ii 
vastly  more  expensive  than  the  former ;  and  the  presence  of  common  salt  is  rather  *•> 
nefictal  than  otherwise  during  the  subsequent  process.  To  convert  this  import  sslpssli 
of  soda  into  carbonate  of  soda,  it  is  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions  with  chalk  or  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  small  coals,  all  in  a  state  of  rough  powder.  The  mixture,  roffw 
thrown  together  with  shovels,  is  projected  into  a  reverberating  furnace  called  the  oafl- 
furnace,  where  it  is  stirred  about  with  a  long  iron  paddle,  until  it  undergoes  an  naps'' 
feet  fusion;  and  long  jets  of  yellow  flame,  technically  called  "  candle//7  burst  cot  fron 
various  parts  of  the  mass,  which,  for  an  ordinary  charge  of  3  cwt  or  4  cat,  **  "* 
quire  about  three  hours.  The  whole  is  then  raked  out,  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  fern** 
being  supplied,  as  before,  with  a  fresh  charge  of  materials.  The  product  of  this  op** 
tioo  is  known  as  ball -soda,  and  it  consists  of  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphuret  of  sft£um 
chloride  of  sodium,  uodecomposed  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  8^P*^Jj 
calcium,  and  carbon  of  coke.    We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  seres) 
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from  the  largest  niauufactories  in  the  kingdom,  and  find  no  great  difference  in 
results.    Ihe  average  composition  appears  to  be  as  under : — 

Soda 19«0 

Carbonic  acid        .--.--  924 

Suipharet  of  sodium         -            .    .        -            .            .            .  264 

Chloride  of  sodium            *            •            ....  5-22 

Sulphate  of  soda               •                        ....  610 

8ulphate  of  calcium          ......  29*40 

Car  Donate  of  lime             ......  21*70 

Coke 5-90 

100 


We  shall  describe  the  mode  of  analyzing  this  compound  a  little  further  on,  but  at 
Has  moment  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to  pursue  tne  remainder  of  the  operation  for 
procuring  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  cooled  product  of  the  ball-furnace.  This  substance, 
under  the  name  ball-soda,  is  roughly  broken  to  pieces,  and  piled  up  in  a  large  iron  tank, 
provided  with  a  false  bottom  or  grating,  and  having  an  aperture  near  the  bottom.  When 
the  tank  is  full,  the  aperture  near  the  bottom  is  plugged  up,  and  hot  water  run  upon  the 
ball-soda  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top  of  the  tank.  The  whole  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  several  hours ;  by  which  the  salts  of  soda,  consisting,  as  we  have  seen,  of  carbonate 
sad  sulphate  of  soda,  with  the  chloride  and  sulphuret  of  sodium,  are  dissolved ;  the  plug 
is  theo  withdrawn,  and  the  soluble  matters  are  allowed  to  flow  away  from  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  sulphuret  of  calcium,  and  coke,  which  are  insoluble.  Upon  these  latter  a  fresh 
portion  of  hot  water  is  poured,  so  as  thoroughly  to  remove  the  soda  salts ;  and  {his  last 
solution  is  commonly  applied  to  a  quantity  of  new  ball-soda,  in  order  to  economize  the 
cost  of  evaporation.  The  first  fluid  from  the  tank  is  conducted  at  once  into  a  reverbera- 
tor? furcate,  where  the  water  is  rapidly  expelled,  and  a  dry  saline  product  obtained. 
Has  is  immediately  transferred  to  what  is  called  the  carbonating  furnace,  where  the  sul- 
phuret of  sodium  is  partly  decomposed,  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  furnace,  and  partly 
reconverted  into  sulphate  of  soda  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Meantime,  the  portion  of  soda  existing  in  the  mass  as  caustic  soda  becomes  carbonated 
by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  fire;  and  hence  the  name  of  this  particular  furnace.  Having 
•bxo  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat,  but  short  of  that  required  for  actual  fusion,  the  whole 
n  withdrawn  and  cooled ;  after  which,  it  is  boiled  in  water,  and  the  concentrated  solo* 
tion  run  off  into  shallow  coolers  to  crystallize.  As  the  saline  constituents  now  consist 
sknost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with  a  little  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
•odium,  the  former  salt  crystallizes  and  becomes  solid ;  leaving  the  two  latter  with  a 
portiim  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  solution.  The  crystals  are  taken  out,  dried, -and  packed 
for  the  market ;  whilst  the  residuary  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  result 
sold  under  the  name  of  soda- ash:  though  this  name  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  the 
direct  product  of  the  carbonating  furnace.    The  nature  of  the  decomposition  which  takes 

Slsce  in  the  ball  •furnace  may  be  very  correctly  inferred  from  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
acts  thence  ensuing.  We  nave  seen  that  the  primary  mixture  is  composed  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  carbon.  On  exposing  these  to  a  red  heat,  sulphuret  of 
•odium  is  generated,  which  immediately  acts  upon  the  carbonate  of  lime,  producing  sul- 
phuret of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  soda  As,  however,  during  the  reduction  of  the 
•ulphate  of  soda,  part  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  rendered  caustic  by  the  expulsion  of  its 
tsrbonic  acid,  this  caustic  lime  makes  its  appearance  in  the  ball  soda  tank,  and  converts  a 
portion  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  into  caustic  soda;  hence  the  necessity  for  the  carbonating 
furnace,  which  is,  moreover,  useful  in  destroying  the  sulphuret  of  sodium. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  mode  of  analyziug  ball-soda ;  after  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  review  the  whole  process  of  soda-making,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility 
of  improvement 

Having  selected  a  fair  sample  of  the  ball  soda  to  be  examined,  this  must  be  reduced 
to  an  extremely  fine  powder,  and  a  given  weight  of  it — say  100  grains,  digested  in  two 
ounces  of  hot  water  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  then  throw  the  whole  on  a  filter,  and  wash 
this  gradually  with  3  ounces  of  boiling  water,  taking  care  to  add  these  washings  to  the 
first  liquid  which  passes  through  the  filter  The  filter,  with  its  insoluble  contents,  may 
now  be  set  in  a  warm  place  to  dry.  Meanwhile,  the  clear  solutions  being  mixed,  are  to 
be  tested  with  finely  powdered  carbonate  of  lead,  until  this  ceases  to  be  blackened :  when 
this  occurs,  the  heavy  black  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  lead  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
dear  colourless  solution  is  poured:  off  into  a  porcelain  basin.  This  being  gently  heated, 
is  oow  to  be  thrown  upon  the  sulohuret  of  lead ;  and.  when  this  has  again  settled,  the 
clear  fluid  must  be  withdrawn  and  added  to  that  in  the  porcelain  basin.  This,  being 
gently  heated,  must  next  be  treated  by  a  dilute  acid  of  a  determinate  strength,  (see 
AiEALmrraT),  until  litmus  paper,  on  being  dipped  into  it,  becomes  slightly  reddened} 
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when  the  amount  of  soda  present,  or  of  carbonate  of  soda,  may  be  inferred,  in  the 
way,  from  the  composition  of  dilute  acid.  The  sulphuret  of  lead  remaining  frou 
operation  is  now  to  be  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid,  and  slightly  heated,  for  th< 
pose  of  removing  from  it  any  excess  of  carbonate  of  lead  that  may  have  been  ad< 
the  first  instance ;  the  sulphuret  of  lead  must  then  be  well  washed  with  hot  water, 
and  weighed.  Every  120  grains  represent  40  grains  of  sulphuret  of  sodium,  ai 
this  82  grains  of  soda  must  be  deducted  from  the  result  of  the  acidulous  assay.  T 
soluble  matter  remaining  on  the  filter  is  now  to  be  transferred  to  a  double-necked 
provided  with  a  bent  tube,  for  passing  the  evolved  gases  through  a  solution  < 
acetate  of  lead  in  weak  acetic  acid.  This  insoluble  matter  consists  of  carbonate  of 
sulphuret  of  calcium,  and  coke;  it,  therefore,  diluted  muriatic  acid  is  poured  upon 
two  former  substances  will  be  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  aei 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  latter  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the  acidulous  solution  < 
acetate  of  lead ;  whilst  the  carbonic  acid  passes  on  and  escapes.  In  combining  wi 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives  rise  to  the  formation  < 
phuret  of  lead,  which,  being  well  washed  with  hot  water,  then  dried  and  weighed, 
the  amount  of  sulphuret  of  calcium  existing  in  the  residue:  for  every  120  grains  < 
phuret  of  lead  indicates  34  of  sulphuret  of  calcium.  The  fluid  in  the  two-necke* 
consists  of  chloride  of  calcium,  with  the  coke  of  the  ball-ash.  This  must,  therefi 
thrown  on  a  filter,  and  well  washed  with  hot  water,  and  dried :  the  coke  may  tl 
separated  and  weighed.  As  from  the  existence,  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  first  sc 
neither  lime  nor  its  sulphate  could  exist  in  the  insoluble  matter,  if  this  had  been  w 
previously  to  these  latter  experiments,  the  difference  in  weight,  after  deductii 
sulphuret  of  calcium  and  the  coke,  will  be  that  of  the  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  this, 
the  circumstances,  is  sufficiently  correct  in  moderately  skilful  hands.  It  now  re 
therefore,  only  to  determine  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  o 
present  in  the  ball-soda.  For  this  purpose,  100  grains  of  the  finely  powdered  com 
are  to  be  treated  exactly  as  before,  with  hot  water  and  carbonate  of  lead.  In  thii 
however,  the  resulting  alkaline  solution  must  be  supersaturated  with  pure  nttrii 
and  to  this  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  added,  and  the  mixture  varan 
dense  coagulated  precipitate  will  fall,  from  which  the  clear  solution  being  poor 
into  a  proper  vessel,  the  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  a  little  boiling  distilled 
and  the  washings  added  to  the  clear  solution  before  mentioned.  The  precipitate 
now  well  dried  in  a  dark  place  must  be  weighed ;  and  for  every  144  grains  of  thi 
cipitate,  60  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  must  be  assumed.  To  the  clear  solution 
in£  from  this  operation,  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  baryta  must  be  thrown  in,  and  the  u 
slightly  heated  as  before,  and  then  thrown  on  a  previously  weighed  filter.  This 
when  the  solntion  has  passed,  is  to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  boiling  distilled 
until  this  fluid  passes  through  pure ;  the  filter  is  then  to  be  well  dried  and  weurj 
ascertain  its  increase  of  weight  This  increase  is  due  to  the  presence  of  solph 
baryta,  for  every  117  grains  of  which  72  grains  of  sulphate  of  soda  must  have  < 
in  the  portion  of  ball-soda  examined.  To  determine  toe  amount  of  carbonic  acu 
bined  with  the  soda,  a  given  quantity  (and  for  this  purpose  60  grains  is  enough) 
finely-powdered  ball-soda  must  be  lixiviated  as  before,  and  the  clear  solution  boilec 
to  dryness  with  an  excess  of  pure  peroxide  of  manganese, — the  whole  being  i 
slightly  heated  over  the  fire.  By  the  action  of  the  manganese*  at  this  heat,  the  sul 
of  sodium  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda;  and  if  the  soda  salts  be  now  dissolve 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  placed  in  a  proper  flask,  provided  with 
tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  to  arrest  moisture,  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  ej 
by  a  known  weight  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid ;  and  presuming  the  flask  and  the 
containing  the  dilute  acid  to  have  been  carefully  weighed  before  and  after  the  « 
ment,  the  loss  gives  at  once  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  united  to  the  soda, 
appears  never  to  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  soda.  There  is  a  circumstance  con 
with  the  lixiviation  of  ball-ash,  on  the  large  scale,  which  has  probably  escaped  the 
tion  of  manufacturers,  but  is  of  considerable  importance  towards  securing  a  sue 
result  The  general  practice  is  to  employ  hot  water  for  dissolving  out  the  sods 
and  to  retain  this  solution  in  contact  with  the  insoluble  residue  for  several  hours, 
retically,  this  is  incorrect,  and,  practically,  we  have  found  it  injurious.  Sulphu 
calcium,  though  an  insoluble  salt,  is  not  absolutely  so ;  and  the  moment  this  sut 
in  solution  comes  in  contact  with  carbonate  of  soda,  double  decomposition  i 
attended  with  the  production  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphuret  of  sodium — a  p 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  happens  under  the  influence  of  a  red  heat,  and  of 
in  chemistry,  there  are  many  other  examples.  Thus  it  constantly  happens  that  sul 
of  sodium  is  found  in  the  lixiviated  products  of  ball-soda.  If,  however,  cold  wa 
employed,  and  the  contact  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  with  the  sulphuret  of  calcii 
considerably  diminished,  as  with  great  ease  may  be  done,  by  coarsely  powderii 
ball-soda,  instead  of  employing  it  in  lumoa,  then  the  clear  solution  is  almost  m 
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from  sulphuret  or  sodium,  and  if  devoid  of  colour;  whereas,  by  the  hot  water  pro- 
this  fluid  is  invariably  of  a  dirty-green  hue,  and  has  an  offensive  odour  of  sulpiiii- 
d  hydrogen.  How,  remembering  that  the  sulphuret  of  sodium  is  a  dead  loss  to  the 
ifacturers,  and  moreover  diminishes  the  market  value  of  the  rest  of  his  produce,  the 
Lion  of  hoi  or  cold  water,  with  or  without  proper  pulverization  of  the  ball-sods,  ii 
elity  a  very:  important  affair. 

r  the  afore-recited  analysis,  it  appears  that,  out  of  22*91  parts  of  soda,  2*11  were 
lined  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  this  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  9  per  cent,  and 
id  farm  a  handsome  addition  to  the  usual  profits  of  the  manufacturer.  One  of  the 
t  drawbacks  upon  the  manufacture  of  soda  is  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  iuau- 
i  residue.  This  contains  more  than  half  its  weight  of  sulphuret  of  calcium,  a  sub- 
se  which,  in  the  wet  state,  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air 
the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and,  if  moderately  dry,  is  almost  certain 
ike  fire  by  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  taint  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
with  its  sulphurous  emanations.  It  is  extremely  likely  that  this  refuse  product 
Ld  answer  the  purpose  of  lime  for  all  agricultural  uses,  and  also  furnish  sulphur  to 
crops  aa  require  this  element,— plants  of  the  natural  order  cruciferse  for  example. 
lime  is  in  groat  measure  a  perfectly  analogous  compound,  and  this  ii  largely  used 
raw  of  oar  inland  counties,  and  found  to  be  an  extremely  beneficial  application, 
refuse  of  soda-works  has  not,  however,  assumed  a  similarly  favourable  character 
sgst  farmers;  and  it  is  now  a  real  and  growing  nuisance  to  the  manufacturer  of 

snaps,  after  all,  it  would  be  better  to  think  of  devising  a  remedy  for  preventing  the 
ation  of  this  residuum  than  seek  an  outlet  for  its  consumption.  With  this  view, 
rentere  to  lay  the  following  process  before  our  readers,  embracing  within  itself  whnt 

be  termed  the  perfection  of  soda-making.  How  far  on  a  large  scale  the  diflicul 
might  increase  beyond  the  advantage,  our  experience  will  not  enable  us  to  jiul^e ; 
in  a  moderate  war,  the  whole  of  the  operations  have  been  consecutively  tried  and 
d  satisfactory.  Toe  key  to  the  ultimate  decomposition  turns  upon  a  circumstance 
lemiatrv  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  but  little  known:  and  that  is,  the  ease  with 
h  the  nydrosnlpnates  of  the  alkalis,  when  slightly  moistened,  are  converted  into 
anates  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid.     If  much  water  be  present,  the  decomposition 

on  languidly,  and  is  never  perfect;  if  too  lijtle  water,  the  decomposition  is  speed \\j 
■ted  by  the  formation  of  a  crust  of  alkaline  carbonate.  It  is  the  middle  state, 
reen  these  two  conditions,  which  must  be  aimed  at,  and  which  we  will  now  proceed 
escribe  in  a  condensed  account  of  the  proposed  method :— With  a  precisely  similnr 
i  of  apparatus  to  that  now  in  use  for  preparing  sulphate  of  soda,  and  condensing 
iatic  acid,  but  with  some  little  additional  care,  a  given  weight  of  common  salt 
rt  be  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  whole  of  its  muriatic  condensed, 
:u,  of  course,  would  be  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  soda  present  in  the  sulphate  of 
. ;  that  is  to  say,  60  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  49  parts  of  pure  hydrated 
huric  acid  would  produce  72  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  and  37  parts  of  anhy- 
ts  muriatic  acid  These  relative  proportions  must  be  borne  in  mind  to  facilitate  the 
prehension  of  the  ultimate  process.  Having  placed  the  muriatic  acid  on  one  side 
the  present,  we  proceed  to  convert  the  sulphate  of  soda  into  sulphuret  of  sodium,  by 
ing  it  with  its  own  weight  of  coarsely  powdered  coal  or  coke,  and  exposing  the 
ture  to  a  red  heat  in  a  proper  furnace  for  an  hour  or  two.  At  this  temperature  the 
on  of  the  coal  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  flies  off  as  car* 
ic  oxide  gas,  leaving  the  sulphur  and  sodium  combined  together  as  sulphuret  of 
urn,  with  the  excess  of  small  coal  or  coke  employed.  As  soon  as  this  mixture  is 
cientsy  cool,  it  should  be  broken  or  pounded  into  a  rough  powder,  which  must  now 
moistened  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  damp  sand,  or  until  a  handful  tightly 
seaed  in  the  hand  adheres  together  as  a  ball  or  lump.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
ile  should  be  placed  in  a  vessel,  or  set  of  vessels,  similar  to  those  used  for  the  porifi- 
on  of  coal-gas  by  means  of  slaked  lime.  It  is  best  to  have  four  of  these  vessels, 
te  of  which  are  to  be  continually  in  action.  The  moistened  sulphuret  of  sodium  or 
rosulphate  of  soda  being  duly  arranged,  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  is  made  to 
erse  the  three  vessels  in  action,  by  which  the  hydrosulphate  of  soda  is  converted 
>  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  hvdrosulphuric  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  being 
elled  in  a  pure  state,  may  readily  be  burnt  at  a  jet  in  a  common  sulphuric  acid  cbam- 

with  the  usual  dose  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  its  acidification.  Tnus  the  quantity 
sulphuric  acid  originally  employed  to  decompose  the  salt  would  be  constantly 
merated  and  used  over  again.  The  requisite  carbonic  acid  would  also  be  easily 
cured  by  acting  upon  chalk  with  the  muriatic  acid  condensed  in  the  first  instance. 
le  fear  might  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  possibility  of  the  carbonic  acid  passing 
with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but,  under  common  care,  guided  by  experience, 
\  could  never  occur.    So  long  as  any  considerable  quantity  of  hydrosulphate  of 
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soda  remained  in  the  second  and  third  vessels,  no  carbonic  acid  could  pass  through  i 
and,  as  soon  as  No.  1.  was  discovered  to  be  saturated,  this  might  be  thrown  out  of  a 
and  the  fourth  vessel  employed ;  meanwhile  No.  1.  might  be  emptied,  and  refilled 
fresh  material  to  follow  on  after  No.  4.,  when  the  second  vessel  was  saturated ;  and 
continually. 

In  commencing  this  description  we  assumed  at  first  60  parts  of  common  salt,  « 
of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  would  give  72  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  81  of  mat 
acid.  Now  these  72  of  sulphate  of  soda  would  form  49  of  hydrosulphate  of  soda ;  « 
87  of  muriatic  acid,  by  acting  upon  chalk,  would  furnish  exactly  sufficient  carbonic 
to  convert  the  49  of  hydrosulphate  of  soda  into  54  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  17  of 
phuretted  hydrogen.  But  this  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  carefully  consumed,  * 
*  regenerate  49  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  be  again  used  in  decomposing  60  parts  of 
moo  salt,  and  so  on  in  continual  rotation.  The  only  resulting  products  would,  then 
be  carbonate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  lime ;  the  sulphuric  acid  merely  performing 
part  of  a  vehicle  for  effecting  the  decomposition.  As  regards  the  economy  of 
process,  it  seems  in  no  way  doubtful ;  and,  viewed  in  a  practical  light,  there  is  no  i 
mountable  or  even  probable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  immediate  and  sneo 
adoption:  necessarily  there  would  arise  some  loss  from  waste  and  commercial  impur 
but  the  scope  for  speculative  industry  is  very  large,  and  all  risk  of  much  loss  by  ft 
may  be  reduced  within  reasonable  limits  by  beginning  upon  a  very  small  scale  at 
and  extending  the  manufacture  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
huge  mountains  of  sulphuret  of  calcium  which  arise  under  the  present  system,  anc 
taminate  the  air  with  their  pestiferous  exhalations,  proclaim  too  obviously  that  a  d 
is  needed ;  and  some  idea  of  the  enormous  mass  of  matter  thus  daily  accumulating 
be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  one  soda-maker  alone  admitted  to  us  that  his  av 
production  of  this  residue  was  at  the  rate  of  400  tons  per  week,  or  20,800  ton 
annum. — Mr.  LewU  Thompson. 

SODA-WATER,  is  the  name  given  to  water  containing  a  minute  quantity  of 
and  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  whereby  it  acquires  a  sparkling  appear 
an  agreeable  pungent  taste,  an  exhilarating  quality,  and  certain  medicinal  powen 
constitutes  a  considerable  object  of  manufacture  in  this  kingdom.  The  following  t 
represents,  I  understand,  the  best  system  of  apparatus  for  preparing  it.  A  very  c 
solution  of  soda  is  put  into  the  globular  vessel  h,  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  forced 
it  from  the  gasometer  e,  by  means  of  the  powerful  pump-work,  as  will  be  understood 
the  subjoined  explanation. 

The  same  apparatus  may  serve  for  making  any  species  of  aerated  water,  in  imit 
of  any  natural  spring.  All  that  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  is  to  put  into  the  ci 
q,  the  neutro-saline  matter,  earths,  metallic  oxydes,  pure  water,  &c.,  each  in  due 
portion,  according  to  the  most  accredited  analysis  of  the  mineral  water  to  be  imitau 
agitate  that  mixture,  to  suck  it  into  the  condenser  h,  through  the  pipe  a,  and  then  t 
pregnate  it  to  the  due  degree,  by  pumping  in  the  appropriate  gas,  previously  contain 
the  gasometer  r. 

Thus,  to  make  Seltzer  water,  for  each  12  pounds  troy,  =  69,120  grains,  or  1  g 
imperial  very  nearly,  take  55  grains  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  17  of  carbonate  of 
18  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  3|  of  subphosphate  of  alumina,  3  of  chloride  of  potass 
155  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  3  of  finely  precipitated  silica.  Put  these  materials 
the  cistern  Q,  and  charge  the  gasometer  r  with  353  cubic  inches  of  carbon  ie  acid 
Then  work  the  machine  by  the  handle  of  the  wheel  x,  as  explained  below,  and  reg 
the  introduction  of  the  liquid  and  the  gas  in  aliquot  portions;  fbr  example,  it 
condenser  h  admits  half  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  time,  that  quantity  of  liquid  shoul 
charged  with  176  cubic  inches  of  the  gas,  being  one  half  of  the  whole  quantity.  "Thi 
phureted  mineral  waters  may  be  imitated  in  like  manner,  by  taking  the  proportioi 
their  constituents,  as  given  in  Table  II.  of  Waters,  Mineral. 

At  page  21.  of  vol  x.  of  the  conjoined  series  of  Newton's  Journal,  the  patent  appai 
of  Mr.  F.  0.  Bakewell,  of  Hampstead,  for  making  soda  water,  is  well  described 
illustrative  figures.  The  patent  was  obtained  in  March,  1832,  but  how  far  it  has 
introduced  into  practice  I  have  not  heard.  Its  arrangement  discovers  ingenuity,  b 
seems  less  likely  to  prove  durable  than  the  patent  apparatus  of  Mr.  Tyler,  wbicr. 
1320.  in  the  following  page  represents,  according  to  his  latest  specification,  a,  is  the 
generator,  where  the  chalk  and  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed;  b,  the  gasometer;  c,  the  t 
water  pump,  for  forcing  the  gas;  d,  the  condenser;  e,  the  solution  (of  soda)  pan;  p 
bottling  cork;  g,  the  acid  bottle,  at  the  right  hand  shoulder  of  a;  h,  the  wheels 
working  the  agitator  in  the  condenser ;  I,  the  pipe,  for  conveying  the  gas  to  the  pu 
k,  pipe  for  conveying  the  solution  to  the  pump;  l,  cocks  for  regulating  the  admissio 
the  gas  into  solution ;  if,  drawing-off  pipe  leading  to  the  bottling  cork ;  k,  the  foi 
pipe  from  the  pump  to  the  condenser. 

The  vessel  in  which  the  soda  water  is  condensed  is  lined  with  silver  in  order  to  r< 
corrosion. 
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IMPROVED  SODA-WATER  APPARATUS,  AS  MADE  BT  MR.   HAVWARD   TYLER, 
OF  MILTON   STREET. 

1318,  front  view  of  the  soda  water  machine.    Fig.  1319,  end  view  of  the 
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SODIUM,  the  metallic  basis  of  soda,  la  obtained  by  professes  similar  to  those  by  wbkk 
pt<m»ium  it  procured.  By  fusing  hydrate  of  soda  with  a  little  hydrate  of  potassa,  m  mi*» 
lure  15.  attained,  which  yields  more  readily  than  soda  by  itself  to  the  decern  piling  actios 
of  iron-turning  at  a  high  heal,  in  a  bent  gun-barrel.  The  portion  of  potassium  pro- 
duced may  be  got  rid  of,  by  digesting  the  alloy  for  a  few  days  in  some  napthi  or  oil  of 
turpentine  contained  in  an  open  vessel*  The  sodium  remains  at  the  bottom  M  tUt 
liquid.  Pure  sodium  insy,  however,  be  prepared  it  once,  by  subjecting  incinerated  tar- 
trate of  soda  to  heat  in  the  apparatus  of  Brunner,  described  under  Potassium,  It  is 
white,  like  silver  ;  softer  and  more  malleable  than  any  other  metal,  and  may  be  readily 
reduced  into  very  thin  leaves,  It  preserves  its  malleability  till  it  approaches  iKe  melting 
point.  Its  Specific  gravity  ia  0'970*  It  softens  at  the  temperature  of  J  22s  F,»  and  at 
200°  it  is  perfectly  fluid  ;  but  it  wilt  not  rise  in  vapor  until  heated  to  nearly  the  mrlitn* 
point  of  glass.  In  the  air  it  oiydizcs  slowly,  and  gets  covered  with  a  crust  •<(  h*U 
it  does  not  take  fire  till  it  is  made  nearly  red-hot ;  and  then  it  emits  brillim 
tions.  When  thrown  upon  water,  it  la  rapidty  oiydized,  bui  without  kindlini 
potassium.     If  a  drop  of  water  be  thrown  upon  it,  it  becomes  so  hot  by  the  chemical  tc- 
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i  to  take  fire.  There  are  three  oxides  of  sodium  ;  1.  the  suboxide ;  2.  the  oxide,  or 
isis  of  common  soda ;  and,  3.  the  suroxide ;  the  last  being  formed  when  sodium  ii 
I  to  redness  upon  a  plate  of  silver. 

LS,  ANALYSIS  OF.  Having  been  some  time  ago  engaged  in  a  minute  chemical 
nation  of  the  soil  of  a  large  farm,  remarkable  for  perennial  fertility  without  manure*, 
i  been  led  to  adopt  some  simplified  methods  of  analysis,  which  may  to  a  certain 
be  practised  by  ordinary  farmers,  and  may  throw  some  light  on  the  means  of 
ring  permanently  the  composition  of  their  lands.  The  field  from  which  the  sample 
k  of  analysis  was  taken,  is  situated  on  Marsh  Farm,  in  Haveling  level,  in  the  pamh 
nchurch,  Essex,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Eritk 
Kerrison,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  the  proprietor,  informs  me  that  no  manure  has  ever 
pplied  to  this  farm  of  200  acres,  during  a  period  of  at  least  fifty  years,  except 
and  in  that  season  the  wheat  became  so  heavy  as  to  be  in  a  great  measure  spoiled 
bees  every  variety  of  crop  most  abundantly. 

substratum,  which  lies  beneath  a  three-feet  bed  of  the  soil,  is  an  alluvial  deposit, 
j  with  decaying  vegetable  matter;  the  remains  probably  of  some  ancient  forest, 
existed  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Daggenham  Breach,  through  which  the  river 
undated  a  large  district  of  country,  and  kept  it  submerged  tUl  about  two  centuries 
when  it  was  stopped  out  by  the  aid  of  a  parliamentary  grant,  administered 
the  direction  of  a  skilful  engineer.  The  soil  over  the  whole  farm  is  of  very 
a  texture  and  appearance ;  being  a  finely  comminuted  friable  loam,  quite  free 

from  stones,  consisting  of  a  fortunate  mixture 
of  fine  siliceous  sand,  clay,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  minute  proportions 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  but  very 
little  organic  matter.  It  would  seem,  there 
fore,  to  derive  its  principles  of  fertility  chief'. 3 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  emanations  from 
the  subsoil 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  soil,  in  its  avers  & 
state  of  dryness,  is  2*2  to  water  called  10; 
indicating  the  presence  of  but  little  vegetable 
mater. 

100  parts  of  H  collected  after  a  period  of 
ordinary  dry  weather  lose  112  by  a  steam 
heat  of  212°,  and  readily  re-absorb  that  por- 
tion of  moisture  when  again  exposed  to  damp 
air.  When  the  dried  residuum  is  calcined  at  a 
dull  red  heat,  six  parts  of  vegetable  substance 
are  burned  away ;  at  a  higher  temperature 
the  carbonate  of  lime  would  become  calcined, 
and  cause  an  additional  loss  of  weight,  which 
might  inconsiderately  be  mistaken  for  organic 
matter. 

The  first  problem  in  an  agricultural  analysis, 
is  to  find  the  proportion  of  calcareous  matter 
M  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  This 
may  be  easily  solved  with  the  aid  of  the  fol- 
lowing instrument  (fig.  1821.),  which  may  be 
called  the  Limettone  Meter,  one  of  which  was 
presented  and  explained  by  me  to  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1848. 

a,  is  a  cylinder  of  glass,  two  inches  11 
diameter,  and  fourteen  inches  long,  graduated 
«n  one  side  with  a  scale,  into  spaces  of  100 
water -grain  measures  from  0  to  12,000,  marked 
10,  20,  80,  Ac.;  and  graduated  on  the  other 
side  into  spaces  of  240  water  grain  measure*, 
each.  The  former  scale  is  used  for  the  anal) 
of  all  sorts  of  alkaline  carbonates,  and  also  of 
adds;  the  latter  is  adapted  to  the  direct 
analysis  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  marls;  and 
indirectly  to  that  of  phosphate  of  lima  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia, 

•  AH  the  stsbls-yard  dang  1s  sold  by  the  fanner. 
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The  cylinder  a,  has  a  tabulure  in  its  side  near  the  bottom ;  this  is  closed  with  i 
in  the  axis  of  which  a  short  glass  tube  is  cemented,  hooped  externally  to  a  col 
caoutchouc  b,  which  serves  as  a  joint  to  the  upright  long  glass  tube  b,  hekl  near  its 
recurved  end  in  a  hooked  wire. 

The  top  of  the  cylinder  a  is  closed  with  an  elastic  cork,  through  a  perforation  in 
the  taper  tail  of  the  little  phial  o  passes  air-tight.  The  small  tube  r,  open  at  h 
ends,  is  cemented  on  its  outer  surface,  into  the  bottom  of  the  phial  c,  so  as  to  cl 
while  the  tube  itself  opens  a  free  passage  to  gas,  from  the  shoulder  of  the  phial 
into  the  cylinder  a. 

The  mouth  of  the  phial  o  is  shut  with  a  cork,  through  which  the  small  end  of  th 
t>  passes  air-tight  The  tube  d  is  graduated  into  spaces  of  10,  20,  Ac.  watei 
measures  up  to  250,  and  is  closed  at  top  with  a  stopcock.  Its  lower  and  ca| 
extremity  is  recurved. 

In  ascertaining  with  this  instrument  the  proportion  of  real  carbonate  of  lime, 
lime-stone,  marl  or  soil,  proceed  as  follows : — 

Lift  out  the  phial  o,  and  pour  water  into  the  cylinder  a  till  it  stands  about  half  s 
below  the  line  marked  o,  and  fill  up  this  space  with  common  linseed-oiL  Resto 
phial  o  to  its  place,  pressing  it  in  air-tight  Then  take  out  its  cork  with  Ha  gnu 
tube,  and  introduce  into  the  phial  as  many  grains  weight  of  the  soil  or  marl  as  it  is 
to  operate  upon.  Of  an  average  limestone  50  grains  are  sufficient,  because  the  maj 
scale  of  the  lime-proof  is  adapted  to  the  analysis  of  60  grains  of  pure  carbonate  o: 
Of  soils  and  marls,  100,  200,  or  even  500  grains,  may  be  taken,  because  thes 
stances  will  rarely  contain  one-tenth  their  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime.  But 
result  may  always  be  obtained  within  five  minutes,  at  the  cost  of  half  a  fit 
several  successive  experiments  may  be  made  on  different  weights  of  the  e 
Having  introduced  tne  proper  weight  of  the  object  into  the  phial,  cover  i 
water,  till  this  stands  a  uttle  above  the  point  to  which  the  recurved  tube  de 
Holding,  d  in  the  hand,  dip  its  bent  point  into  a  phial  containing  ordinary  n 
(hydrochloric)  acid,  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  applying  the  mouth 
opened  stop-cock,  suck  up  the  acid  into  the  tube  till  this  be  about  two-thirds  ful 
turn  the  key  of  the  cock  before  it  is  taken  from  the  lips,  and  the  acid  will  not  di 
when  the  tube  is  held  upright  Replace  the  cork  with  its  tube  d  in  the  phial  o, 
the  long  tube,  b,  from  its  wire-rest  with  the  left  hand,  and  bold  its  curved  ext 
above  an  empty  basin;  then  with  the  right  hand  open  the  stop-cock  of  d,  U 
little  add  run  down  upon  the  marl,  but  shut  it  almost  instantly  again,  lest  too  mu 
should  escape,  and  cause  so  brisk  an  effervescence  as  to  occasion  an  overflow  of  tfc 
ture  into  the  small  tube  r.  The  disengaged  carbonic  acid  escapes  through  the 
presses  on  the  surface  of  the  oil  in  a,  and  causes  a  stream  of  water  to  flow  from  tt 
B,  into  the  subjacent  basin.  When  the  water  ceases  to  run,  open  the  stop-cock 
when  more  acid  will  descend,  cause  a  freah  extrication  of  gas,  and  a  further  4 
water.  The  eurved  end  of  the  tube  b  should  be  progressively  lowered,  as  the  oil : 
a,  so  as  to  maintain  its  level  and  that  in  the  tube,  in  the  same  horizontal  plane, 
ever  gas  ceases  to  be  extricated  by  the  muriatic  acid,  the  experiment  is  comnleU 
the  number  on  the  lime-meter  scale  opposite  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  oil,  aeno 
number  of  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  quantity  of  limestone,  marl,  or  sc 
into  the  phial  o  for  experiment  A  little  carbonic  acid  gas  remains  condensed 
muriatic  solution,  but  tins  is  not  more  than  equivalent  to  the  bulk  of  liquid  ack 
duced  into  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus ;  so  that  no  compensation  need  be  made 
account  For  the  purpose  of  minute  chemical  research,  that  portion  of  gas  i 
expelled  by  surrounding  the  phial  o  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  the  • 
of  dilute  acid  added  may  also  be  taken  into  the  account  Thus  the  composition  of 
nates  by  an  acid,  and  of  acids  by  a  bi-carbonate,  may  be  determined  py  means 
instrument  with  equal  rapidity  and  precision. 

The  contents  of  thephial  may  be  poured  out  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  gently  heat 
thrown  on  a  filter.  Tne  lime  of  the  carbonate,  as  well  as  the  phosphate  of  lime  i 
magnesia,  will  pass  through  in  solution  along  with  a  very  little  iron.  On  supernatural 
acidulous  liquor  with  water  of  pure  ammonia,  phosphate  of  lime  (if  present,  will  fi 
may  be  drained  on  a  filter  and  dried.  Taken  off  the  dried  filter,  and  digested  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  lime  will  result,  characterised  by  its  entire  insolul 
dilute  alcohol  Hence  the  sulphate  washed  with  vinous  spirits,  dried  and  calcined,  wil 
sent  by  its  weight  one-fifth  more  than  the  original  weight  of  the  phosphate.  By  tin 
of  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  iron  precipitated  by  the  ammonia  with  the  phosphate  is  go 
The  magnesia,  unless  its  proportion  has  been  very  great,  will  atl  remain  dissol 
ammonia-muriate,  and  its  quantity  may  be  ascertained  by  precipitating  it  eitbi 
soda,  or  phosphate  of  soda.  In  the  former  case*  the  substance  obtained,  when 
on  a  filter,  dried   and  ignited,  is  pure  magnesia;   in  the  latter,  it  is  the  an 
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plufe  of  magnesia:  and  when  dried  at  the  moderate  heat  of  120°  Pahr.,  it  represents 
'»  weight  about  six  times  that  of  the  magnesia  present;  or  for  100  parts  liifc  of 


ben  a  complete  analysis  of  soil  is  to  be  made,  the  following  apparatus  is  con- 
tit: — 

large  glass  flask,  or  matrass,  with  a  sucked  in  or  concave  thin  bottom.  This  should 
at  least  a  quart  of  water;  and  when  the  soil  and  dilute  acid  are  introduced,  if  is  to 
laeed  on  a  stand  over  the  gentle  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  while  the  beak  of  a  Large 

funnel,  having  its  mouth  covered  with  a  porcelain  basin,  filled  with  cold  waiur,  i* 
ted  into  the  neck  of  the  flask.  By  this  arrangement  a  continual  ebullition  may  be 
itained  in  the  mixture  of  soil  and  acid,  without  loss  of  acid,  or  nuisance  from  its 
s,  because  its  vapours  are  condensed  whenever  they  reach  the  cold  basin  above 
urraei,  and  a  perpetual  cohobation  takes  place.  A  boiling  beat  may  be  kept  up  in 
way  till  every  constituent  of  the  soil,  except  the  silica,  becomes  dissolved  Mn- 
:  acid  is  generally  preferred  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  and  in  somewhat  greater 
tity  than  the  bases  in  the  given  weight  of  soil  can  neutralise.  The  funnel  and 
•faua  basin  should  be  properly  supported  upon  the  rings  of  a  chemical  stand, 
terally  subject  100  grains  of  soil  to  the  action  of  boiling  dilute  acid  in  this  way 
or  8  hours;  at  the  end  of  that  period  I  throw  the  contents  of  the  matrass  uptm 
ter,  and  ,  supersaturate  the  filtered  liquid  with  ammonia.  The  silica  which 
ina  on  the  filter  having  been  washed  in  the  process,  is  dried,  ignited,  nnJ 
bed. 

e  alumina,  iron-oxide,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  thrown  down  by  the  ammonia, 
I  washed  in  the  filter,  and  dried  to  a  cheesy  consistence,  are  removed  with  a  b*me 
rtotse  shell  blade  into  a  silver  basin,  and  digested  with  heat  in  a  solution  of  pure 
ih,  whereby  the  alumina  is  dissolved,  when  its  alkaline  solution  is  to  be  passed 
gh  a  filter,  then  saturated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  next  supersaturated  with 
onia.  Pure  white  alumina  falls,  which  is  to  be  separated  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried, 
:d,  and  weighed. 

«  iron  and  phosphate  of  lime  on  the  alkaline  filter  may  be  dried,  gently  ignited* 
reigned,  or  otherwise  directly  separated  from  each  other  without  that  step,  by  the 
n  of*  dilute  alcohol,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  gentle  heat  Thi>  the 
oxide  will  be  dissolved,  and  its  solution  may  be  passed  through  a  filter,  whil*  the 
tate  of  lime  will  remain  upon  it,  to  be  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  Pive  part?  of 
(respond  to  four  of  phosphate.  The  iron  is  obtained  by  precipitation  with  water 
imonia,  filtration,  and  ignition. — For  phosphoric  acid,  eee  the  eequel. 
ie  first  filtered  liquor,  with  excess  of  ammonia,  contains  the  lime  of  the  car* 
te,  and  the  magnesia.  The  former  is  separated  bv  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  am- 
a>with  digestion  in  a  moderate  warmth  for  a  few  hours,  filtration,  and  very  gentle 
ion  of  the  washed  dry  powder,  when  the  pure  carbonate  of  lime  is  obtained.  The 
aesia,  existing  in  the  filtered  liquor  as  an  ammonis -muriate,  may  be  obtained  by 
pitation  with  soda,  or  phosphate  of  soda,  as  already  described. 
>r  some  refractory  soils,  in  which  the  alumina  exists  as  a  double  or  triple  silicate, 
•comes  necessary  to  fuse  50  grains  of  the  sample,  in  fine  powder,  mixed  with  four 
s  its  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  the  mixture  being  put  into  a  platinum  era* 
,  and  into  a  cavity  in  its  centre,  50  grains  of  hydrate  of  potash  being  laid 
ie  crucible  being  slowly  raised  to  a  red- white  heat,  affords  a  fused  liquid  quite 
9geneous,  of  a  grey  or  brown  colour  according  to  the  metals  present  in  it.  Man- 
se  gives  a  purple  tint;  and  iron  a  reddish  brown.  The  fused  matter  should  be 
ed  out  into  a  shallow  platinum  basin;  and,  whenever  it  cools,  it  should  1*  [ml 
ed,  dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  dry 
i  again  digested  in  hot  water,  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  the  whole  thrown 
i  a  filter.  Pure  silica  will  remain. on  the  filter,  to  be  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and 
•bed 

ie  filtered  liquor  contains  the  remaining  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  is  to  be 
;ed  as  already  described. 

»ides  these  systematic  investigations,  researches  may  be  made  for  certain  peculiar 
tances,  and  especially  the  neutro-saline  constituents.  In  this  view  100  grain*  of 
soil  may  be  triturated  with  20  times  their  weight  of  distilled  water,  placed  in  a 
:er,  till  the  clayey  matter  subsides,  and  the  clear  portion  may  then  be  decanter  1  into 
ter.     A  little  of  the  filtered  liquor  should  be  tested  with  nitrate  of  barytes,  an.  I  also 

oxalate  of  ammonia;  and  if  each  portion  yields  a  precipitate,  they  show  the  pre- 
e  of  sulphate  of  lime :  and  the  following  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  eliminate  it 
rely ;  200  grains  of  the  soil  should  be  triturated  witji  a  quart  of  distilled  watery 
ing  50"  grains  of  sal-ammoniac  in  solution.  The  mixture  should  be  allows  I  to 
£j  itself  by  subsidence,  when  the  supernatant  clear  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,' 
evaporated  down  to  2  ounce  measures,  and  then  mixed  with  that  bulk  of  strong. 
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whiskey  {H  percent  overproof).  The  whole  sulphate  of  lime  wil 
from  the  fluid,  and  After  being  drained  on  a  filter,  may  be 
weighed. 

Fit  determining  the  alkaline  salt*,  the  water  filtered  from  the 
Imutd  be  evaporated  down  to  one  fifth  of  its  bulk,  and  the 
titrate  of  barytas,  for  Ihe  sulphates;  2d,  with  nitrate  of  silver  ft 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  for  the  nitrate  or  muriate  of  lime  (proi 
lime  la  Indicated  by  the  first  tent);  4  th,  with  litmus  paper,  for  alkali 
&tb,  with  soda  chloride  of  plat  mum  for  pota&h  ealla,  which  are  ti 
gr t m th  of  many  pi  a  n  ta 

The  portion  of  soil  tested  for  potash  sails  should,  before  being  < 
gently  calcined,  to  insure  the  expulsion  of  every  particle  of  ammoi 
tin*  precipitate  afforded  by  soda  chloride  of  platinum  would  bo  faUat 

Another  peculiar  research  of  great  importance  is  that  which  fit 
of  am moti i a  in  a  &<iil -  and  which  may  exist  either  ready  formed 
capable  of  affording  a  portion  of  the  azotic  food  bo  indispensable  to 
The  actual  ammonia  is  easily  obtained  by  distilling  the  soil  along 
Inn*'  The  distilled  water  w5l  contain  all  the  volatile  alkali,  whie 
by  the  number  of  drops  of  a  standard  dilute  acid  which  it  will  satur 

The  potential  ammonia,  slumbering,  so  to  speak,  in  its  enibry 
estimated  bj  igniting  200  grains  of  the  &oil  with  its  own  weight  of  j 
•f  s»da  and  quicklime,  as  described  in  my  memoir  on  " Guano"  in  U 

1  have  subjected  the  toil  of  Dr.  Kerrison'e  farm  to  ihe  various 
above  enumerated,  and  have  obtained  the  folio-whig  results  : — 

1.  By  the  application  of  my  limestone  meter  I  obtained  carbonic 
to  0  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

2.  By  igniting  200  grains  of  the  soil  along  with  200  grains  of  i 
hydrnte  of  soda,  in  the  appropriate  apparatus,  I  obtained  0  34  gt 
017  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  soil.  Hence,  600  grains  of 
axofic  equivalent  of  one  grain  of  ammonia,  This  remarkable  fact 
DOB  secret  source  of  the  uninterrupted  production  of  rich  crops  < 
plaoU  from  it,  without  receiving  any  manure.  How  appropriate 
gUt  beautiful  title  of  the  subject  of  his  "  Geor^icm/*  iiMf iiiima  teiiut 

I,   Hy  the  process  of  cobobation  for  8  hours,  with  dilute  muriatic 
I*  of  fusion  with  the  alkali*  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  the  s 
above  detailed,  I  obtained — 


1.  Silica 

2.  Alumina  .  .  .  * 
8.  Oxide  of  iron      * 

4.  Carbonate  of  lime  - 

6.  Sub- phosphate  of  lime  ... 

6.  Magnesia  (carbonate)     - 

fl.  Moisture  separable  by  steam-heat 

8,  Organic  matter!  chiefly  vegetable  mould 

9.  Moisture  separable  at  &  red-heat 


I 

i 

< 

1] 
I 
I 


besides  traces  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  muriate  of  lime  (chlor 
talcium).  The  iron  exists  mostly  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  a 
probably,  to  exhalations  from  the  subnotl  of  sulphuretted,  phos 
buret  ted  hydrogen.  The  fresh  soil  is  of  a  grey  colour,  but  bee 
calcination, 

100  grains  of  the  said  soil,  dried  at  °12°,  absorb  &  grains  of  c 
while  100  grains  of  the   comparatively  sterile  soil  of   Regent's 
absorb  only  5  grains ;  a  difference  due  chiefly  to  the  finer  oomminul 

Since  the  phosphates  are  such  precious  ingredients  towards  i 
desirable  to  possess  a  clear  and  simple  test  of  their  presence,  Foi 
the  soil,  for  an  hour  or  so,  with  a  moderate  heat,  in  dilute  n 
muriatic  (vi*+  which  affords,  when  largely  diluted,  no  precipitate 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver).  Throw  the  mtitura  on  a  filter, 
liquid  add  potash  water,  cautiously,  till  the  instant  that  a  precipiti 
then  drop  into  it  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  If  any 
present,  a  yellowish  precipitate  will  immediately  fall,  which  uj  re-* 
of  nitric  acid.  Whatever  is  not  thus  dissolved  is  chloride  of  ail 
separated  by  filtration.    On  adding  then  weak  water  of  potash  (not 
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9  filtered  liamd,  the  pom  phosphate  of  silver  will  be  obtained,  without  any  alumina 
«,  provided  the  liquid  be  still  acidulous  in  a  slight  degree.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
bered  that  chloride  of  silver  falls  in  a  wkiU  curdy  form,  quite  different  from  that 
e  phosphate  of  silver.  The  portion  of  soil  used  for  this  experiment  should  be  fre*h 
not  calcined,  because  the  phosphatit,  when  ignited,  afford  white  precipitates  wiih 

of  silver.    The  stronger  the  solution  of  the   phosphoric  saline  compound  i    the 

characteristic  is  the  yellow  precipitate  with  silver ;  and  then  ammonia  may  be  u^ed 
Efeeting  the  partial  saturation  of  the  acid  excess.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  an  excel- 
re-agent  for  detecting  phosphoric  acid,  and  for  separating  it  from  the  above  acid 
ion,  when  it  is  partially  neutralised  with  ammonia ;  for  the  magnesia  forms,  witb 
phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia,  the  insoluble  granular  precipitate  of  ammonia  ujag- 
ii  phosphate.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  containing  a  little  sal-amm*  >  > 
obably  the  best  test-liquor  for  detecting  phosphates  in  faintly  acidulous,  but  still 
w  in  neutral  solutions. 

almost  all  soils  of  an  arable  nature  under  cultivation  in  this  country,  there  is  a 
aeocy  of  calcareous  matter  present  to  counteract  the  combination  of  phosphoric  acid 

alumina  or  oxide  of  iron,  for  which  reason  it  would  be  an  idle  refinement  of  »- n  - 
iral  analysis  to  search  for  phosphates  of  alumina  and  iron.  As  for  manganic. 
i  associated  with  iron,  it  exists  in  too  small  a  proportion,  and  is  possessed  of  too 
i  value,  to  make  it  worth  while  to  effect  its  separation.  It  gives  to  calcined  irmi- 
$  a  black  hue,  and  is  characterised  in  its  saline  solutions  by  the  flesh-coloured  jrr- 
ste  which  it  affords  with  hydro  sulphnret  of  ammonia  after  the  whole  of  the  iron 
leen  thrown  down  by  boiling  the  solution  of  the  two  metals  with  pure  carbonate  of 

te  organic  matter  in  any  soil  may  be  correctly  estimated  by  calcining  its  po wrier 
y  strongly  till  the  carbonic  acid  be  expelled  from  the  lime  in  it  The  loss  of  weight, 
cting  that  due  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  (which  is  known  from  an  independent 
nment),  gives  the  quantity  of  organic  matter.  Its  quality  is  determined  by 
ultimate  analysis  by  means  of  hydrate  of  soda  and  quicklime,  as  previously 
<L  • 

te  phosphoric  acid  may  be  also  estimated  by  digesting  the  ignited  soil  in  nitric 
,  precipitating  the  filtered  solution  with  acetate  of  lead  in  excess.  If  phosphoric 
be  present  it  will  produce  phosphate  of  lead,  mixed  with  a  sulphate,  if  any  enl 
ic  acid  existed  in  the  soil  Wash,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  precipitate.  Digest  in 
5  acid,  decompose  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  -aad  alcohol,  throw  the 
ure  upon  a  filter,  and  weigh  the  sulphate  of  lead  remaining  left  upon  it  From 
weight,  that  of  the  oxide  of  lead  becomes  known ;  since  152  of  sulphate  of  lead 
tin  112  of  oxide.  The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  found  by  nitrate  of  bant.  * 
lother  equal  portion  of  the  soil,  being  added  to  the  oxide  of  lead  just  determir  -.1, 
constitute  a  sum,  which,  being  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  acetate  of  lead 
ipitate,  will  represent  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil, 
i  the  very  elaborate  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  different  kinds  of  wheat,  by  Fratcniii* 

Will  in  Germany,  Bichon  in  Holland,  Boussingault  in  France,  and  others,  one 
of  the  whole  was  found  to  be  phosphoric  acid. 

i  the  preceding:  method  of  analysis  the  detection  of  potash  is  made  directly  by 
as  of  the  soda-chloride  of  platinum.  The  following  process  is  adapted  to  deter- 
i  the  quantity  of  that  important  alkali,  as  well  as  of  soda  The  solution  of  the 
in  hydrochloric  acid  is  to.  be  treated  with  barytes  water  till  the  liquid  blues 
lened  litmus  paper;  it  is  then  heated  and  thrown  upon  a  filter.  By  this  means 
whole  of  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  as  also  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  the 
nesia,  and   the  lime  that  was  combined  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  is  separated. 

precipitate  b  to  be  washed  till  the  water  which  passes  ceases  to  be  affected 
■trate  of  stiver.  To  the  clear  liquor,  gently  heated,  carbonate  of  ammonia  mixed 
>  caustic  ammonia  is  to  be  added,  to  throw  down  all  the  barytes.  The-  "i 
»  be  left  in  repose  for  a  little  till  a  granular  precipitate  falls,  and  it  is  then  to 
brown  upon  a  filter  and  washed.  The  filtered  liquor  being  evaporated  to  dryness, 
residuum  is  to  be  ignited  in  a  platinum  or  silver  capsule,  to  expel  all  the  amnion  in, 
n  it  can  contain  only  the  alkaline  metals,  potassium  and  sodium,  in  the  stale  of 
rides.  After  being  weighed,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  very  little  water,  when  n 
b  of  magnesia  may  appear  (which  can  be  eliminated  and  weighed);  and  the 
una  of  potash  is  to  be  estimated  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  produced  by 
-chloride  of  platinum.  The  difference  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  chloride  an\\ 
bat  corresponding  to  the  potash  just  found  gives  the  quantity  of  sodium  chloride, 
of  course  of  sods,  in  the  soil. 

OLDER INO  {Souder,  Fr. ;  Lothtn,  Germ.) ;  is  the  process  of  uniting  the  suv 
netals,  by  the  intervention  of  a  more  fusible  metal,  which  being  melted  upon  en  eh 
ace,  serves,  partly* by  chemical  attraction,  and  partly  by  cohesive  force,  to  bind  them 
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together.  The  metals  thus  united  may  be  cither  the  tame  or  i 
metal  must  always  have  an  affinity  for  both,  Solders  mnvt  be,  1 
reference  to  their  appropriate  metal*,  Thus  tin-plates  are  solden 
listing  of  from  1  to  2  j-nrts  of  tin,  with  1  of  lend  ;  pewter  h  soldered 
•Hoy,  containing  a  certain  pro|>ortiou  of  bismuth  added  to  the  lead  a 
and  brass  are  soldcicd  with  speller,  an  alley  of  zinc  and  copper,  ii 
silver,  sometimes  Willi  pure  tin,  but  generally  with  silver-solder,  at 
ft  pari*  of  si  her,  6  of  lime*,  and  *  of  line  ;  line  and  lead,  with  an 
parts  of  lend  with  1  of  tin;  platinum,  with  fine  gold;  gold,  with  ■ 
gold,  or  of  copper  and  gold  ;  &c. 

In  all  soldering  processes,  the  follow  ins;  conditions  must  be  obsci 
to  be  united  must  be  entire])  free  from  oxide,  blight,  smooth,  and  J 
of  air  must  be  excluded  during  the  soldering,  because  il  is  apt  to 
of  the  surfaces,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  alloy  at 
This  exclusion  of  air  is  effected  in  various  ways.  The  Jock  smith 
objects  of  iron,  or  bras',  that  he  wishes  to  subject  to  a  soldering  I 
and  brasier  mix  iheir  respective  solders  with  moistened  bora*  pow 
and  tinman  apply  sal  ammoniac ,  rosin,  or  both,  to  the  cleaned  me 
using  the  soltlering~iron  to  fuse  them  together  with  the  tin  alloy* 
Ihe  coppersmith  consists  of  8  parts  of  brass  and  I  of  zinc  ;  the  lall 
former,  previously  brought  into  a  state  of  fusion.  The  crucible 
Covered  an  for  two  minutes  till  the  combination  be  completed.  T 
be  then  poured  out  upon  a  bundle  of  twin  held  over  a  tub  of  wall 
in  granulations,  .An  alloy  of  3  pnrts  of  copper  and  J  of  zinc  i 
solder  for  the  coppersmiths.  When  several  parts  are  to  be  solder 
the  same  piece,  the  mote  fusible  alloys,  containing  more  line,  sho 
softer  solder  for  coppersmiths  is  made  with  6  parts  of  brass,  J  of  ti 
tin  being  irst  added  to  the  me  Med  brass,  then  the  line  ;  and  the  wt 
by  stirring. 

The  edges  of  sheet  lead  for  sulphuric  acid  chambers,  and  its  co 
joined  together  by  melted  lend  itself,  because  any  solder  contain  ii 
corroded.  With  this  view,  the  two  edges  being  placed  in  eontae 
into  a  long  wooden  groove,  and  secured  in  their  situation  by  a  J 
into  ihe  wood.  The  surfaces  are  next  brightened  with  a  triangular 
with  candle  grease,  and  then  covered  with  a  stream  of  hot  melted 
lead  thus  applied  is  finally  equalized  by  being  brought  into  partial 
ber's  conical  iron  heated  to  redness ;  the  contact  of  air  being  pre 
rosin  over  the  surface,  The  sheets  of  lead  are  thus  burned  toe e the 
the  workmen. 

SOLDERING  OF  LEAD,  and  other  metal*,  is  called  by  its  invei 
tutofjtniou*,  because  it  takes  place  by  the  fusion  of  the  two  edge 
selves,  without  inlerpo#injr  nmither  metallic  alloy,  as  a  bmd  of  u 
purpose,  by  directing  a  jet  of  burning  hydrogen  ga*r  from  a  small 
ihe  two  surfaces  or  edges  to  bo  soldered  together,  Metals  thus  j*>i 
to  crack  a*  under  at  the  line  of  union,  by  difference!  of  turflnefat 
when  the  cm  union  soldering  pconeasai  are  employed.  The  fusing 
fad  sheets,  for  making  sulphuric  acid  chamber*,  ha**  boon  IfMg  pm 
but  it  was  performed  by  pouring  some  of  the  melted  metal  along  tl 
afterwards  removing  its  excess  by  means  of  a  ptatnbsfr'a  loUoruw 
M.  Ricbemnnt  is  a  great  improvement  upon  that  M  practice,  ft 
more  convenient. 

SOOT  U\W  fofumkt,  Bukv  Fr. ;  Rn*.  FiattemtM,  Germ) ;  ia  th< 
condensed  frum  the  amoke  of  wood  or  coal  fuel  A  watery  iftfustui 
to  be  antiseptic;  probably  from  ii*  aootaitiing  some  cr.'  - 

The  s<*»t  of  pitcoal  ha-*  iml  be**n  analysed  with  any  minuteness, 
phatc  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  along  with  bituminous  matter. 

SQKBIC  ACID,  is  the  same  with  malic  acid;   winch  see. 

SOY,  is  a  liquid  condiment,  or  sauce,  imported  chiefly  from  C 
with  a  species  of  white  haricots*  wheal  flom,  common  salt,  and 
tions  respectively  of  60,  til),  50,  and  250  pound  a.  The  ban 
in  wnier  till  they  become  so  90ft  as  to  yield  to  the  Augers.  1  iff  I 
dish  to  coo  I  ,  and  kneaded  along  with  the  flour,  a  Little  of  the  hut  1 
being  added  from  time  to  time*  This  dough  is  nest  spread  an  ii 
hall' thick  upon  ihe  flat  vessel  i  made  of  linn  staves  of  bamboo),  ami 
and  tnouMy,  in  two  or  three  days,  the  cover  is  raided  upon  bit  (of  sii 
of  air.  If  a  ran  fid  odor  is  exhaled,  and  the  mass  grows  green,  the 
bat  if  it  (rows  black,  it  must  be  more  freely  exposed  to  the  air,     J 
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face  v  covered  with  s/reen  mouldiness,  which  usually  happens  in  eignt  or  ten  days,  the 
cover  is  removed,  and  the  matter  U  placed  in  the  sunshine  for  several  days.  When  it 
fcas  become  as  hard  as  •  stone,  it  is  cut  into  small  fragments,  thrown  into  an  earthen 
vessel,  and  covered  with  the  260  pounds  of  water  having  the  salt  dissolved  in  it.  The 
whole  is  stirred  together,  and  the  height  at  which  the  water  stands  is  noted.  The  vessel 
being  placed  in  the  sun,  its  contents  art  stirred  up  every  morning  and  evening;  and  a 
cover  is  applied  at  night,  to  keep  it  warm  and  exclude  rain.  The  more  powerful  the 
son,  the  sooner  the  soy  will  be  completed  j  but  it  generally  requires  two  or  three  of  the 
hottest  summer  months.  As  the  mass  diminishes  by  evaporation,  well  water  is  added  x 
and  the  digestion  is*  continued  till  the  salt  water  has  dissolved  the  whole  of  the  flour  and 
the  haricots ;  after  which  the  vessel  is  left  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  as  the  good  quality 
of  the  soy  depends  on  the  completeness  of  the  solution,  which  is  promoted  by  regular 
stirring.  When  it  has  at  length  assumed  an  oily  appearance,  it  is  poured  into  bags,  and 
strained.  The  clear  black  liquid  is  the  soy,  ready  for  use.  It  is  not  boiled,  but  is  put  up 
into  bottles,  which  must  be  carefully  corked.  Genuine  soy  was  made  in  this  way  at  Can- 
too,  by  Michael  de  Grubbens.  See  Memoir*  of  Modern^  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm  for  1803. 
SPARRY  IRON  OR&  The  sparry  iron  ore  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron, 
nod  changes  in  roasting  into  magnetic  ironstones,  discernible  by  the  crystals.  The  maim- 
tincture  of  iron  into  bars,  by  means  of  gas,  is  but  in  its  infancy ;  but  the  iron  produced  in 
this  manner  is  considered  to  be  preferable  to  that  produced  by  means  of  charcoal,  and  to 
thepuddled  iron  in  bars  made  by  pitcoaL 

The  lignites  of  Germany  have  not  been  found  favourable  to  the  production  of  good 
iron ;  the  principle  has  therefore  been  introduced,  of  distilling  the  fuel  in  close  vessels. 
and  using  the  resulting  gases,  in  a  state  of  combustion  in  the  furnace,  as  the  source  of 
heat  to  weld  iron.  The  results,  as  far  as  the  experiment  has  yet  been  tried,  are  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  use  of  gases  is  rapidly  extending  in  the  iron  districts  ofthe  Continent.  The 
relative  value  of  the  iron-producing  states  of  Europe  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
return,  obtained  in  1846 : — 

£ 
^  Great  Britain  ....  3,000,000 

United  States  ....  602,000 

France 448.000 

Russia 400,000 

Prussian  Zolverein    -  800,000 

Austria 190,000 

Belgium 160.000 

Sweden 146,000 

All  the  other  European  States  16,000 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY,  designates  the  relative  weights  of  different  bodies  under  the 
same  bulk ;  thus  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1000  ounces  avoirdupois  ?  a  cubic  foot  of 
coal,  1350 ;  a  cubic  foot  of  east  iron,  7280  $  a  cubic  foot  of  silver,  10,400 ;  and  a  cubic 
soot  of  pure  gold,  19,200 ;  numbers  which  represent  the  specific  gravities  of  the  respective 
smfaetanees,  compared  to  water  =  1*000.    See  Aixov. 

SPECULUM  METAL,  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin;  described  under  Coma. 
SPERMACETI ;  the  Ceiine  of  Chevreul.  In  certain  species  ofthe  cachalot  whale,  at 
the  Phyuter  macroctphat**,  tursio,  microp*,  and  orthodox  as  also  the  Dtlphimu  idtntului, 
the  fat  of  some  parts  of  their  bodies  contains  a  peculiar  kind  of  stearins,  called  sperma- 
ceti The  oil  obtained  from  cavities  in  the  bones  ofthe  cranium  ofthe  above  cetaeesB  it 
Ike  richest  in  this  kind  of  stearine.  This  being  thrown  into  great  filler-begs,  the  sper- 
maceti oil  pauses  through,  and  is  subsequently  purified  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  potash  ley,  which  precipitates  certain  matters  by  neutralizing  the  acid  that  held  them 
in  solution.  The  solid  which  remains  on  the  filter  is  next  squeezed  in  bags,  by  meant 
of  a  horizontal  hydraulic  press  incased  in  steam,  then  digested  with  a  weak  potash  ley, 
in  ordei  to  dissolve  out  any  oil  which  may  continue  to  adhere  to  it,  washed  with  water, 
finally  dissolved  in  a  tubby  the  agency  of  steam,  lsded  into  tin  pans,  and  allowed  slowly  to 
concrete  into  a  white,  semi-transparent,  brittle,  lamellar  crystalline  mass,  which  forms 
decant  candles. 

At  60°  its  specific  gravity  is  0  943.  It  melts  at  1 12-6° ;  100  parts  of  alcohol  at  0*821 
dissolve  3|  of  it,  of  which  0  9  are  deposited  on  cooling.  Warm  ether  dissolves  it  in  very 
large  quantities.  It  is  soluble  also  in  the  fat  of  volatile  ofls ;  and  if  the  solutions  have  been 
saturated  while  hot,  the  greater  part  of  the  spermaceti  crystallises  on  cooling.  When 
this  substance  has  been  purified  by  digesting  alcohol  upon  it  repeatedly,  what  remains  it 
the  s»/tnt  of  Chevreul,  or  pure  spermaceti.  Its  melting  point  has  now  become  116°  F., 
and  its  boffins;  point  616°  F.,  at  which  it  distils  without  alteration.  Caustic  alkaline 
leys  saponify  it  with  difficulty.  .  .  ^  . 

SPINNING.  The  greatest  improvement  hitherto  made  in  forming  textile  fabrics, 
amee  the  era  of  Arkwright,  is  due  to  Mr.  G.  Bodmer,  of  Manchester.    By  his  patent 
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invention]*  the  several  organs  of  a  jpinntng  factory  are  united  in 
self-supplying  body — a  system  most  truly  automatic.  His  most  eo 
was  obtained  in  1824,  and  was  prolonged  by  the  Judicial  Comi 
Council,  for  7  year*  miter  the  period  of  14  years  was  expired 
first  development  of  a  plan  by  which  fibres  of  cotton,  flu,  &e 
nnlnpped  through  all  the  operations  of  cleaning  and  blowing  eardi 
and  spinning;  in  the  latter,  however,  only  as  far  as  the  operation 
cerned.  The  lapping  from  the  blower  was  then  not  new,  but  the  1 
in  connexion  with  the  carding  engines  was  his  invention,  and  was 
operation  at  St,  Blaize  in  the  Black  Forest,  several  years  before  be 


PitaU  of  1835. 

m  England.  The  method  applied  through  all  the  following  o 
new.  MV  Dyer's  and  several  other  patents  granted  subsequent! 
acknowledged  infringements.  The  patent  of  1824  was  the  begin 
Which  was  the  several  patents  for  improvements  in  1835,  1837,  181 
Bodmer. 

By  a  machine  generally  called  a  Devil  or  Opener  ("Wolf/1 
consols  of  a  feeding-plate  set  with  teeth  and  a  roller  covered  with  i 
the  eotton  is  cleared  from  its  heaviest  dirt  and  opened*  This  it 
eotton  into  a  room  or  on  to  a  travelling  cloth,  from  which  it  is  talc 
tain  portions,  and  spread  Upon  cloth  in  equal  portions  ;  this  is  then  I 
behind  the  first  blower. 

The  first  blower  has  a  feeding  pi  ate  like  fig  ,1  323,  without  teeth,  an 
l  is  delivered  to  the  operation  of  the  common  beaters,  from  l 
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rnto  a  narrow  compartment  of  4|  or  5  inches  brand »  and  wound,  b; 
machines,   upon  rollers  in  beautifully  level  and  well-clennrd   tap 
narrow  lups  are  th^n  placed  behind  a  second  blower*  of  a  similar 
first*    Instead  of  the  common  beater,  however,  n  drum  with  tooth 
ised  (see /ig.  1824),  which  opens  the  cotton  still  more,  and  separates 
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.  The  cotton  Is  again  formed  into  similar  narrow  laps,  which  are  still  more 
equal  than  the  preceding  ones,  and  eight  of  these  laps  are  then  placed  behind  the  carding 
engines.  It  was  only  by  applying  his  lap-machine,  patented  in  1842,  that  he  succeeded 
in  forming  small  laps  on  the  blower;  without  this  he  could  not  perform  the  doffing  of 
the  laps  without  stopping  the  wire-cloth,  and  in  doing  this,  an  irregular  lap  would  be 
formed  because  of  the  accumulating  of  the  falling  cotton  in  one  place  while  the  wire- 
doth  was  standing. 

Carding  Engine. — His  patent  of  1824  showed  a  mode  of  coupling  a  number  of  carding 
engines,  the  product  of  which  was  delivered  upon  an  endless  belt  or  a  trough,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  trough  was  wound  upon  a  roller.  This  arrangement  wants  no  description, 
as  it  is  generally  known.    I  have  seen  it  in  use  on  the  Continent. 

When  a  set  of  cards  work  together,  any  interruption  or  stoppage  of  a  single  carding 
engine  causes  a  defect  in  the  produce  of  the  whole  lap.  Interruption  occurred  several 
times  a  day  by  the  stripping  of  the  main  cylinder,  and  during  this  operation  the 
missing  band  or  sliver  was  supplied,  out  of  a  can,  being  the  produce  of  a  single  carding 
engine  working  into  cans  (a  spare  card).  The  more  objectionable  defect  was,  however, 
the  difference  of  the  product  of  the  carding  engine  after  the  main  cylinder  had  been 
■tripped ;  the  band  or  sliver  from  it  will  be  thin  and  light  until  the  cards  of  the  main 
cylinder  are  again  sufficiently  filled  with  cotton,  when  the  band  will  again  assume  its 
proper  thickness.  Another  .irregularity  was  caused  by  the  stripping  of  the  flats  or  top 
cards,  bat  was  not  so  fatal  as  the  first  one.  These  defects  were  of  course  a  serious 
drawoack  in  his  system  of  working,  the  latter  of  which  he  provided  against  in  his  first 
patent  by  stripping  the  top  cards  by  mechanism;  the  former,  however,  was  only 
conquered  by  ris  invention  of  the  self-strippers  lor  the  main  cylinders;  thus  the 
carding  engine  may  now  work  from  Monday  morning  till  8oturday  night  without 
interruption,  the  cylinders  requiring  only  to  be  brushed  out  every  evening;  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  much  time  is  gained,  and  a  very  equal,  clean,  and  clear  product  is 
obtained.  Old  carding  engines  to  which  he  applied  his  feeders  (Beetle.  1326), and  main 
cylinder-clearers  produce  much  superior  work,  and  increase  the  production  from  18  to 
24  per  cent. 

The  main  cylinder-clearer  consists  of  a  very  light  cast  iron  cylinder  upon  which 
five,  six,  or  more  sets  of  wire  brushes  are  fixed,  which  are  caused  to  travel  to  and  frc 
across  the  main  cylinder ;  the  surface  or  periphery  of  the  brushes  overrunning  the 
surface  or  periphery  of  the  main  cylinder  by  8  or  10  per  cent.,  the  brushes  thus  lifting 
the  cotton  out  of  the  teeth  of  the  cards  of  the  main  cylinder,  and  causing  the  dirt  and 
lamps)  to  fall. 

As  the  brushes  are  not  above  a  quarter-inch  in  breadth,  and  travel  to  and  fro,  it  is 
clear  that  no  irregularity  can  take  place  in  the  fleece  which  comes  from  the  doffer; 
not  more  than  1  40th  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  cylinder  being  acted  upon  at  the  same 
time.    figt.  1326,    1827.  give  an  idea  of  the  clearer :  the  mechanism  within  the  clearer. 
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by  which  the  brushes,  a,  are  caused  to  travel,  is  simple  and  solid.  The  mam 
cylinders  for  the  carding  engines  are  made  of  cast  iron,  the  two  sets  of  arms  and  rim 
are  cast  in  the  same  piece ;  when  complete,  they  weigh  60  lbs.  less  than  those  made  of 
wood. 
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The  new  lap  machine  connected  with  these  engines  is  almost 
only  to  mm  n  cmuk  when  the  lap  is  rail ;  by  this  turn,  the  foil 
empty  roller  put  in  it*  place,  the  bund  of  cotton  is  cut,  sod  no 

Drawing  Framt. — The  drawing  frame  of  1824  was  im  pro  vet 
patented,  in  1835,  mnd  others  again  in  1842*  Thai  of  1824  is 
France,  and  generally  in  use.  Tlie  Isps  from  the  curding  engii 
Upon  de  idlers,  behind  a  set  of  drawing  rollers,  and  free 

belt  or  trough,  and  again  formed  into  laps  similar  to  those  frw 
The  next  operation  formed  the  Inns  into  untwisted  rovings,  j 
em  a  Her  untwisted  ro  vines,  or  rovings  with  false  twist  in  then 
Dyer,  The  false  twist  was  rather  objectionable,  and  in  his  p* 
number  of  rovings  on  the  same  bobbin,  with  left  and  right  p< 
This  does  very  well?  there  is,  however,  a  little  objection  to  ll 
twist  changes  from  right  to  left  when  it  conies  to  the  Inst  opt 
In  his  patent  of  1S38,  and  particularly  in  that  of  1842,  he  con! 
hand  twist  to  the  drawing  frame,  when  he  converts  two  laps  int< 
roller  or  bobbin  of  14  inches  diameter  and  15  inches  broad,  with 
rovings  wound  upon  it*  (Set  Jig*.  1328.  and  18*9.)  The  twist  i 
directions,  so  that  it  remains  in  it  (see  Jig.  l32'.-t)t  the  tube  lunu 
while  the  rovin?  advances  4  or  5  inches,  and  then  turns  in  the 
laps  or  bobbins  are  then  placed  behind  a  machine,  which  he  call 
important  arrangement  of  which  he  claimed  already  in  his  pate 
of  a  slot  with  a  travelling  spout,  without  which  the  coils  can  nc 
sure.  Coiling  in  cotton  con  not  be  claimed,  as  it  was  done  in  I 
spinning. 

Coil  Frame. — The  bobbins  (Jig*  1828),  are  placed  behind  this 
from  the  bobbin  are  passed  through  the  drawing  rollers  and  for 
•liver  or  roving  in  the  following  manner:  When  the  cotton  i 
drawing  rollers  ( sec  Jig.  13  30 ),  and  calender  rollers,  A,  it  is  pasi 
and  the  finger,  C  ;  the  spindle  with  its  disc,  D,  revolves  in  sucl 
«p  the  cotton  which  proceeds  from  the  calender  rollers,  A,  and 
laid  down  in  a  spiral  line  closely  one  by  one,  and  as  the  roller 
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Patent*  of  1835,  1838,  ami  J842, 
■peed,  it  is  evident  that  the  motion  of  the  finger,  C,  and  the  stx 
vary  accordingly.  The  ©oil,  E,  h  stationary,  and  is  pressed  by  [ 
alides  up  the  spindle,  Lr,  made  of  tin  plate.  The  cotton  enters, 
JSg.  D.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  finder,  C»  and  spindle,  G,  on 
same  varying  motion,  which  is  repeated  at  every  fresh  layer,  an 
from  below;  it  is  u bout  8  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  h 
and  contains  l£lbs*  of  cotton.  Mr.  Eodmer  has  several  modes 
hut  one  only  b  shown  here.  These  coils  are  placed  behind  the  ti 
cans  or  partly  open  ones  or  trovghs,  or  behind  a  winding  machine 
upon  rollers  side  by  side,  like  the  lap  or  bobbin  shown  in  tl 
placed  behind  the  twist  coil  frame  in  this  stale, 

TwtJit  Cvil  I  i tune. — This  frame  forms  rovings  into  coils  a 
explained,  pith  this  difference,  that  the  rovings  are  fine,  say,  i 
pound,  and  regularly  twisted;  their  diameter  paries  from  2|  u 
machine  produces  rovings  more  or  less  fine,  but  the  diameter  of  1 
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ITie  difference  of  this  machine  from  that  aboTe  described  oonsisto  in  the  dimensions  of 
their  parts,  and  in  its  having  the  spindle,  o,  and  the  lid  or  top,  f,  revolting,  as  well  as 
the  tube,  b.  (8ee  fig.  1831.)  In  this  machine  the  motion  of  the  spindle,  b,  is  uniform:  the 
spindle,  o,  however,  is  connected  by  the  bevel  wheels  h  and  i,  with  a  differential  motion 
at  the  end  of  the  frame,  with  which  the  motion  of  the  finger,  o,  corresponds.  The  skew 
wheels,  a  and  l,  are  connected  with  the  drawing  rollers,  a.  The  speed  of  the  tube,  b, 
and  the  spindle,  o,  are  so  proportioned,  that  while  the  spindle,  o,  performs  one  revolution, 
and  therefore  puts  one  twist  into  the  roving,  the  tube,  b,  also  performs  one  revolution, 
missing  so  much  as  will  be  required  to  pass  through  the  slot  in  the  cap  or  disc,  n,  and 
lav  on  it  as  much  of  the  roving  as  proceeds  from  the  rollers,  a,  and  in  which  one  twist 
is  contained.  Of  course  the  twist  of  these  rovings  can  be  adapted  to  their  fineness  and 
Taried ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  the  machine  and  its  sim- 
plicity of  movement,  the  rovings  can  never  be  stretched,  and  much  less  twist  can  be  put 
into  them  than  can  be  put  in  the  common  fly  frames.  These  coils  are  pot  behind  the 
•pinning  machines  on  shelves  or  in  small  cans,  open  in  front ;  -or  they  are  wound  from 
24  to  72  ends  upon  bobbins,  and  placed  upon  unlap  rollers  behind  the  spinning 
frames. 

Coiling  Machine  far  Carding  Engine  and  Drawing  Frame*.— These  are  simple 
machines,  which  may  be  applied  to  carding  engines  or  drawing  frames  of  any  descrip- 
tion.   They  form  large  cods,  9  inches  in  diameter  and  22  inches  long,  when  on  the 
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machine*     There  are  two  IWHnfflt\  a,  (see  Jig,  1832.1  on  each  mac  hi 
doffing  without  stopping    the  drawing  frame  Had  carding  cngint 


Patent  t  of  1R19 


fil  I-1  i,  the  finger*  A,  is  just  brought  over  to>  the  other  spindlft,  to 
•\  and  tli*.'  now  one   begins  to  bu  formed  without  the  *  Light  vj 

Mr.  B.  forms  coil*  in  vnriuro  wavs,  also  in  cans ;  but  this  dead 
show  the  application  <»f  this  mode  of  winding  up  bands  or  nmnjpw 
described  machines  are  adopted  with  equal  success  to  wool  and  tin] 
18^5.  1837*  and  LB38,  he  shows  several  modes  of  applying  fall 
machinery.  He  wind*  directly  frcm  the  curding  engines  the  nlivere 
bobbins,  and  he  gives  them  twist  tD  two  directions,  for  the  purpose 
to  tome  extent*  so  that  they  not  cnly  come  off  the  bobbins  wit 
another,  but  also  that  they  may  draw  smoother.  He  also  ahowe^ 
several  roving*,  Bay  4  or  more,  are  put  upon  the  (same  bobhii 
these  bobbins  are  placed  behind  the  mules  or  throat!**,  and  are 
air ap  running  parallel  with  (he  fluted  rollers  of  the  spinning  machir 
The  belt  or  bond  a,  is  find  in  a  similar  way  to  that  described 
and  the  bobbins,  b,  rest  upon  and  revolve  upon  their  surface,  exi 
speed  of  the  belt.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  whole  set  of  rovii 
exactly  at  the  same  speed,  and  that  no  stretching  can  take  place. 
re  versed  twist  iu  these  ravings  as  well  as  false  twist  only.  The  m 
in  the  roving  machine  is  a  metal  plate,  in  which  a  slot  is  form* 
rovings  pass;  tbis  slot  is  seen  in  ^*.  1334,  13B5,  and  1BB6,  The 
from  the  drawing  rollers  is  passed  through  the  twisters,  a  and  tl 
plate,  d.  Thus  he  is  enabled  to  put  any  convenient  number  of  E 
fectly  separate  coils  upon  the  wooden  barrel  or  bobbta  The  kkoU 
machines  is  represented  in^-  1337*,  and  the  conical  ends  are  farm 
which  the  twister*,  c,  are  caused  lo  approach  a  little  wor 
layer  of  rovings  has  been  coiled  round  the  barrel ;  the  section  of  1 
Like  that  shown  in  fig,  1337*  He  makes  use  of  exactly  the  MOM 
finger  travelling  along  a  slot  in  a  plate,  for  the  purpose  of  formiu 
Dcen  already  described 

Rovings  wound  upon  bobbins  by  means  of  tubes  revolving  in 
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r  not  so  fit  for  spinning  as  rovings  into  which  a  small  degree  of  twist  is  pnt.  The 
by  which  a  twist  is  put  in  on  one  side  and  taken  oat  at  the  other,  cnrls  or  raffles 
sotton,  and  eaoses  it  to  spread  oat  as  it  passes  between  the  rollers,  while  rovings 
a  little  permanent  twist  in  them  are  held  together  in  the  process  of  drawing,  and 
produce  smooth  yarn.  To  remedy  the  evil  above  described,  when  untwisted  rovings 
ised,  he  eaoses  the  spoats  or  guides,  through  which  the  rovings  pass  into  or  between 
Irawing  rollers,  to  revolve  slowly  first  in  one,  and  then  in  the  other  direction,  and 
puts  a  certain  quantity  of  twist  into  the  rovings  while  they  are  being  prepared  for 
ling.  Two  modes  of  performing  this  operation  are  clearly  described  in  his  patent 
35. 

icre  is  a  little  defect  in  the  working  of  the  rovings  with  reversed  twist  when  too 
i  or  too  little  twist  is  put  in  them,  or  when  the  winding  machine  is  not  kept  in  good 
r.  This  defect  proceeds  from  the  change  in  the  twist  of  the  roving  seen  at  A, 
LS38  ;in  this  place  the  twist  is  not  like  that  at  B,  and  it  would,  in  some  parts  of  the 
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,  be  detected  under  circumstances  just  described.  In  cases  where  double  rovings 
osed,  the  twisters  are  so  arranged  as  to  put  the  twist  in  the  rovings,  as  shown  in 
1889 ;  in  this  case  the  reversing  place  of  one  roving  meets  the  twisted  place  of  the 
r,  and  the  fault  is  completely  rectified. 
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it  preceding  description  given  an  idea  of  Mr.  Bodmer's  admirable  system  of  pie  - 
it  and  spinning  cotton,  wool,  flax,  &c,  and  of  the  several  processes  j  it  would  be 
rloons  to  describe  the  several  machines,  or  the  details  of  the  same,  as  exhibited  in 
intents. 

his  patent  of  1838,  he  specifies  a  self-actor,  namely,  a  machine  in  itself,  which 
be  attached  to  2,  3,  or  even  4  mules  of  almost  any  convenient  number  of 
lies.  The  mules  are  previously  stripped  of  all  their  mechanism  except  the  rollers 
their  wheels,  the  carriage  and  swindles;  nil  the  other  movements  ordinarily  corn- 
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bined  with  111*  mule  are  eontaincT  in  the  machine,  which  is  placed  In 
mules,  as  seen  in  fig,  1340  a  and  6,  the  self-aclors,  to  each   of  wh 

yoked,  and  which  i 
bands  and  shafts  wi 
or  rsither  partly  ae 
of  n  ("teen  or  sixteen 
nt  X  between  a  a 
(caves  her  place  ex 
aiding  in  doffing  a 
spindles*  The  pea 
a  els  by  means  of 
machines  a  and  fr{ 
machine*  all  the 
given  to  the  six  mt 
motion  of  the  rolt 
the  drawing  on  I  of 
after  draft,  &-c*  W 
are  io  be  put  up 
hold  of  two  levers  i 
and  by  movin?  thei 
portions,  acts  upon 
pulleys,  and  thu?  ci 
easy  and  certain  i 
daces  to  ran  in  an 
wound  on  the  spii 
machine  Mr,  B.  mi 
pose  was  completel 
he  found  very  son 
ehanism  was  more 
apt  to  go  out  of  or 
the  a  bove-d  escribe 
aa  il  is  necessary  to  have  a  girl  of  a  certain  a^e  to  watch  over  the  pie* 
number  of  mules*  he  p  re  furred  the  simplified  machine;  placing  the 
machines,  from  whence  the  whole  set  of  mules  attached  to  the  same  e 
a*  the  creeis  behind  tire  mutes  are  not  Wanted  in  his  system,  this  u: 
light  of  the  sjirl  would  he  removed.  He  schemed  these  machines  for 
altering,  nt  a  trifling  expense,  the  common  mules  into  self-actors j  1 
good  for  any  numbers  of  yarn* 

Bastard  * Frnmt.— In  his  patent  of  1838  and  J 842,  we  find  the 

very  simple  bastard  frame,  namely ,  a  throstle  with  mule  spindles,  font 

io  tftg.l34Mnd  wound  so  hard  that  they  can  be  handled  about  withoi 

1341  spoiling  (hern  5  in  the  same  dimensions  they  c 

^^^  more  yarn  than  the  best  Cops  of  self- actors. 

g*~™-**H T^^j   extremely  simple;   but   owing  to  some  circuj 

^J """*'  -\-zzz**^    const  ruction  of  the  winders  and  plates,  he  h; 

Io  spin    Hihuntnueouslv  upon  large  machines 
He    has   spun  on  it  No.  off,  and  most   beautiful  yarn,     The  qua  nut] 
produces  is  neatly  one  third  more   than  the  best  self-actor,  on  nu  < 
spindles,  and  the  yarn  and  cops  are  much  superior.     Of  ruiir*c    llN 
motion   connected    with  the  machine:   the  winding  however, 
*»  the  twisting*  and  ;  I  I    i:.  will  give  the  reader  an  : 

yarn    coming    i>. in    the    rollers,  a.  goes   through   nn   eye,   u,  to   the 
the  fiver,  u,  and  from  thence  00  to  the  mule  *pmdle.  k:  as  the  spin 
flyer  \s  dragged   fdocg,    and  by  its  centrifugal  power  wind?   t: 
spin  ii 

SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA,  is,  pmpeHy  ipeafcbiff,  alcohol  comb:: 
but  the  term  is*  often  applied  to  water  of  unBHmifc 

SPIRITS,  VINOUS.     Thia  rabfrct  1ms  been  fully  discussed  in  Hm 
DttTUJ  itioh   and  FKaJtSOTATtOtf.     I  have  shown  thut  the  pi 
in  H^e  wash    tm  prtvent   the  can 

or  chocks  the  fermenting  nrwoesa,  tlmu^U  a  great  rivAl  wf  Ebrmi 
unohangecJ.  Mr.  Sheridan  no*  sought  i«  remove  this  obstacle  Ui  Lb*  the 
tlod  d(  -mvliuimr  (natter  info  alcuhid,  hy  drawing  off  ibe  spirit  as  i 
this  purpose  be  fenuunts  bis  waah  to  close  tun*  connected  with  u  j« 
worked  hy  machinery,  Uiu*  cotttloually  removing  the  oarbenk 
and  maintaining  a  diminished  pressure  under  which  ibu  nl«ibi<l  re 
temperature  of  1*0*  W  VM°  F,    lie  finds  that  this  degree  <»f  tu»al 
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tation,  provided  that  it  be  communicated  by  the  air  of  a  stove-room,  and  not  by 
or  steam  pipes  traversing  the  liquid,  which  would  inevitably  scald  or  seeth  the 
s  in  succession,  and  thereby  extinguish  the  fermenting  principle. 
he  above  ingenious  plan,  Mr.  Sheridan  tells  me  he  has  obtained  23  gallons  of 
ptrit  from  a  quarter  of  grain,  instead  of  the  average  product,  21,  being  an  increase 
«r  cent  The  experiment  was  tried  upon  a  considerable  scale  at  Messrs.  Curr. 
istillery  near  London ;  but  could  not  be  established  as  a  mode  of  manufacture,  on 
.  of  the  excise  laws,  which  prohibit  the  distillers  from  carrying  on  the  two  pro- 
4  fermentation  and  distillation  at  the  same  time. 

umption  of  Spitit*. — According  to  a  return  recently  made,  the  total  number  of 
of  proof  spirits  distilled  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  ending  January 
),  was  24,775,128,  distributed  among  the  three  kingdoms  thus :  —  England, 
LI  gallons,  of  which  6,865,900  were  from  malt  with  nnmalted  grain,  17,887  from 
r  molasses  with  unmaited  grain,  18,941  from  sugar,  and  176,558  from  mola 
d,  10,846,684  gallons,  of  which  6,058,086  were  from  malt  only,  and  4,788.5M 
lalt  with  nnmalted  grain ;  Ireland,  8,855,888  gallons,  of  which  85,756  were  frota 
ily,  8,047,077  from  malt  with  unmaited  grain,  and  222,250  from  sugar  or  molasses 
omalted  grain.  The  number  of  gallons  of  proof  spirits  on  which  duty  was  piiid 
is  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  22,962,012,  the  total  amount  of  duty 
5,747,218*.  Is.,  distributed  as  follows:  —  England,  675,086  gallons  from  malt 
166,226  from  malt  mixed  with  nnmalted  gram,  14,740  from  sugar,  and  177,052 
tolasses ;  total,  4,068,676  gallons,  on  which  8,546,028/.  2a  duty  was  paid,  at  the 

7a  10d  per  gallon;   Scotland,  4,960,786   gallons  from  malt  only,  1,984  i 
talt  mixed  with7 unmaited  grain,  and.  152  from  sugar;  total,  6,985,008  gai 
ch  the  doty,  at  8s.  8<£  per  gallon,  amounted  to  1,271,417/.  4s.  4cL ;   Lreu 
i  gallons  from  malt  only,  6,404,770  from  malt  mixed  with  nnmalted  gr&m. 
i  from  sugar  or  molasses  with  unmaited  grain,  and  8,787  from  sugar;  total, 
18  gallons,  yielding,  at  the  rate  of  2a  8<f.  per  gallon,  an  amount  of  duty  equal  to 
it  14a  84 
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total  Dumber  of  gallons  of  proof  spirits  imported  into  England  in  the  year  ending 
ry  5,  I860,  from  Scotland,  amounted  to  2,651,529  gallons,  of  which  678,842  were 
eri  from  malt  only,  and  1,978,187  from  a  mixture  of  malt  with  unmalted  grain ;  and 
tal  amount  of  duty  paid  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  7s.  104  per  gallon,  was  1,038,5151 
£,  being  518,8801  8s.  on  removal  from  bond,  and  525,1851  2s.  64  after  arrival  at 
ace  of  destination.    The  number  of  gallons  imported  from  Ireland  was  890,021,  of 

1,694  were  from  malt  only,  884,772  from  malt  with  unmalted  grain,  3,285  from 
or  molasses  with  grain,  ana  270  from  sugar ;  and  the  total  amount  of  duty  paid 
48,5911  11a  24,  being  118,9121  7a  64  on  removal  from  bond,  and  229,6791  8a  84 
irrival  at  the  place  of  destination.  The  number  of  gallons  imported  from  Scotland 
reland  was  766,405,  of  which  896,064  were  from  malt  only,  870,205  from  mall 
1  with  grain,  and  186  from  sugar,  the  amount  of  duty  paid,  at  the  rate  of  2*.  84, 

102,1871  6a  84,  levied  after  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination.  The  quantity 
ted  from  Ireland  into  Scotland  was  12.580  gallons,  of  which  12,428  were  from  malt 
grain  and  162  from  sugar,  and  the  duty  paid  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  8a  84,  amounted 
061  6a  84 

HUT  OF  WINE;  Alcohol. 
0N6E  (Epongt,  Fr. ;  Sehwamm,  Germ.),  is  a  cellular  fibrous  tissue  produced  by 

animals,  almost  imperceptible,  called  polypi  by  naturalists,  which  live  in  the  sea. 
tissue  is  said  to  be  covered  in  its  recent  state  with  a  kind  of  semi-fluid  thin  coat  of 
al  jelly,  susceptible  of  a  slight  contraction  or  trembling  on  being  touched ;  which 
i  only  symptom  of  vitality  displayed  by  the  sponge.  After  death,  this  jelly  disap- 
i,  and  leaves  merely  the  sponge ;  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  multitude  of  small 
lary  tubes,  capable  of  receiving  water  in  their  interior,  and  of  becoming  thereby  dis» 
id.  Sponges  occur  attached  to  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  abound  pes- 
irly  upon  the  shores  of  the  islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.    Although  aaalo> 

in  their  origin  to  coral,  sponges  are  quite  different  in  their  nature ;  the  former 
I  composed  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime;  while  the  latter  are  formed  of  the 

elements  as  animal  matters,  and  afford,  on  distillation,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
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Dilate  sulphuric  acid  has  been  recommended  for  bleaching  so 
ous  Impurities  have  been  removed  by  muriatic  acid*     Chlorines 
MANUFACTURE.     See  Stamping  of  Metai*. 

STATNKH  GLASS.  When  certain  meWflic  oxyde*  or  chl 
proper  tluse*,  are  painted  upon  glass,  their  eotoi>  fuse  into  i 
heol,  and  i»  •  '  le  juclwre^,  winch  are  frequently  employ 

Windows  of  churches  as  welt  as  of  n-ttif*r  public  and  private  b 
staifod  glass  are  all  transparent,  and  are  therefore  to  be  view 
light.  Many  metallic  pigment*,  which  alrurd  a  fine  effect  when 
Or  paper,  aft  so  changed  by  vitreous  fusion  as  to  be  quite  Inn 
stained  glass 

The  glass  proper  for  receiving  these  vitrifying  pigments,  shnn 
■ad  difficult  of  fusion  ;  fur  which  reason  crown  cWst  made  i 
kelp,  il  preferred.  When  Ihc  design  ii  loo  In  rue  to  be  eon  l  nine* 
rat  are  fitted  together,  and  fined  in  n  bed  of  soft  cement  while  pi 
asunder  tv  be  separate!)  subjected  tit  the  fire.  In  arranging  tb 
he  la  ken  lo  distribute  the  joinings  so  Ibat  the  lead  frame- work  n 
possible  m jib  (he  effect 

A  ffcsiqn  must  be  drawn  upon  p^pe'r  *nd  placed  beneath  (he 
the  artist  cannot  regulate  hit  (inK  dually  by  his  paleite>  lull  by 
prod  aej  hie  from  his  palette  pigments  »fier  tbff  a  re  fired.   The  ii| 
ing  tponged  over  with  gtim -water,  affords  when  dry,  a  surface 
colors,  without  the  ri*k  of  their  running  irregularly*  as  they  wc 
slippery  glass.    The  artist  first  draws  on  the  plate,  with  a  fine  pe 
mark  the  ureal  outlines  and  shades  of  ihe  furores.    This  it  UM 
least,  some  strong  color,  sueh  as  brown,  blue,  greeny  or  rpd. 
painter  Is  guided   by  the  same  principles  as  ihe  engraver,  when 
light  and  *hade  by  dots,  lines,  nr  hatches;  and  he  employ* 
shades,  which  will  harmonize  best  with  the  color  which  is  to  be 
for  the  deeper  shades,  black  is  in  general  used.     When  this  is 
lure  wril]  be  represented  in  lines  or  haiches  similar  to  an  en* 
highest  effect  possible  ;  and  afterwards,  when  it  is  dry*  the  Titi 
by  means  of  larger  hair  pencils  ;  their  selection  being  regulated 
tints,     When  he  finds  it  necessary  La  lay  two  colors  adjoin  iti 
together  in  the  ktln,  he  must  apply  one  of  Ihem  lo  the  hack  of 
principal  colors  to  be  presently  mentioned,  are  all  fast  colors,  w 
the  yHlow,  which  must  therefore  br  laid  on  the  opposite  side, 
proceeds  to  bring  out  the  lighter  effects  by  taking  ofl  the  color  i 
a  goose  quill  cm  like  a  pen  without  a  slji*     By  working  this  up 
the  BOlof  fmrn  the  pans  where  the  lights  should!  be  the  sirongesl 
the  refl  celt  nn  of  bright  inrfacen  and  light  parts  of  dm  peri  c*.. 
employed  either  to  make  the  Ugh  is  by  lines,  or  hatches  and  dots, 
subject, 

Bf  the  metallic  preparations  now  laid  upon  it,  the  class  is  ma 
in  order  to  fix  and  bring  out  the  proper  colors*  The  furnace  or 
purpose,  is  similar  to  that  used  by  enamellcfs.  See  En amkl,  a! 
Pottkkv,  It  consists  of  a  muffle  or  arch  of  tire-clay,  or  potter)' 
and  to  surrounded  by  Hues,  as  to  receive  a  very  considerable  h 
equable  and  regular  manner;  otherwise  some  parts  of  the  glass 
on  others,  the  superficial  film  of  colors  will  remain  nn  vitrified, 
and  the  entry  for  introducing  fuel  to  the  fire,  should  be  on  oppos 
much  *s  possible  the  qd  mis-inn  of  dust  Into  the  muffle,  whose 
with  double  Riding-doors  of  iron,  furnished  with  small  pcep-hol 
watch  the  progress  of  the  sLaining,  and  to  withdraw  small  trial  si 
the  principal  tints  used  in  the  picture* 

The  muffle  must  he  made  of  very  refractory  fire-clay,  flat  at  i 
h  inches  hifih,  with  such  an  arched  lop  as  may  make  the  roofsli 
sides  as  i<i  exclave  entirety  the  smoke  and  flame.     On  the  Junior 
i   silled  iimet  freeil  from   water,  annul  hnlf  an    inch   ibid 
receiving   Ihe  pane  of  glass.     Som  vera]  plates  of  glass 

with  n  layer  of  dry  pulverulent  In  I  each.     Th 

gradually  raised,  let*  the  sjlnsji  should  be  broken ;  nnd  after  it  Enu 
it  must  be  ItepI  u n  *"r  Snf  1  hours,  more  or  less,  according 
Lips;  ihe  fallow  eater  being  principally  watched,  as  it  is  A 
rion  of  the  Mate  of  Ihe  oilier*.  Wild  ihe  colors  are  properly  bu 
lo  die  away,  so  as  to  anneal  the  glass. 
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STAIN  ED-GLA&S  PIGMENT*. 

eafc  color. — Take  an  ounce  of  red  lead,  2  ounces  of  red  enamel,  (Venetian  glass  ena- 
from  alum  and  copperas  calcined  together,)  grind  them  lo  fine  powder,  and  work  this 
ith  spirits  (alcohol)  upon  a  hard  stone.     When  slightly  baked,  this  produces  a  fine 

color. 

ode  color. — Take  I4J  ounces  of  smithy  scales  of  iron,  mix  them  with  two  ounces  of 
e  glass,  (crystal,)  an  ounce  of  antimony,  and  half  an  ounce  of  manganese;  pound  and 
I  these  ingredients  together  with  strong  vinegar.  A  brilliant  black  may  also  be  ob- 
<d  by  a  mixture  of  cobalt  blue  with  the  oxydes  of  manganese  and  iron.  Another  black 
ide  from  three  parts  of  crystal  glass,  two  parts  of  oxyde  of  copper,  and  one  of  (glass 
intimony  worked  up  together,  as  above. 

■own  color.— An  ounce  of  white  glass  or  enamel,  half  an  ounce  of  good  manganese; 
ad  together. 

*£,  rose,  and  brown  color*,  are  made  fronrperoxyde  of  iron,  prepared  by  nitric  acid, 
flux  consists  of  borax,  sand,  and  minium  in  small  quantity. 

id  color,  may  be  likewise  obtained  from  one  ounce  of  red  chalk  pounded,  mixed  with 
ounces  of  white  hard  enamel,  and  a  little  peroxyde  of  copper, 
rto^  may  also  be  composed  of  nisi  of  iron,  glass  of  antimony,  yellow  glass  of  lead, 

as  is  used  by  potters,  (or  litharge,)  each  in  equal  quantity ;  to  which  a  little  sulphu- 
€  silver  is  added.  This  composition,  well  ground,  produces  a  very  fine  red  color  on 
t.  When  protoxyde  of  copper  is  used  to  stain  glass,  it  assumes  a  bright  red  or  green 
',  according  as  the  glass  is  more  or  less  heated  in  the  furnace,  the  former  correspond- 

0  the  orange  protoxyde,  the  latter  having  the  copper  in  the  state  of  peroxyde. 
lsft*  and  brown  reds,  may  be  obtained  by  mixtures  of  manganese,  orange  oxyde  of 
er,  and  the  oxyde  of  iron  called  umber,  in  different  proportions.    They  must  be  pre- 
ily  fused  with  vitreous  solvents. 

ten  color. — Two  ounces  of  brass  calcined  into  an  oxyde,  two  ounces  of  minium,  and 
i  ounces  of  white  sand;  reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder,  which  is  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
luted  crucible,  and  heated  strongly  in  an  air-furnace  for  an  hour.  When  the  mix- 
is  cold,  grind  it  in  a  brass  mortar.  Green  may,  however,  be  advantageously  pradu- 
)j  a  yellow  on  one  side,  and  a  blue  on  the  other.  Oxyde  of  chrome  has  been  also 
oyed  to  stain  glass  green. 

fine  yellow  color. — Take  fine  silver  laminated  thin,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  dilute  with 
dance  of  water,  and  precipitate  with  solution  of  sea  salt.  Mix  this  chloride  of  sil- 
in  a  dry  powder,  with  three  times  its  weight  of  pipe-clay  well  burnt  and  pounded, 
back  of  the  glass  pane  is  to  be  painted  with  this  powder;  for  when  painted  on  the 
it  is  apt  to  run  into  the  other  colors. 

tother  yellow  can  be  made  by  mixing  sulphuret  of  silver  with  glass  of  antimony, 
yellow  ochre  previously  calcined  to  a  red-brown  tint.  Work  all  these  powders 
"her,  and  paint  on  the  back  of  the  glass.  Or  silver  lamina  melted  with  sulphur,  and 
>  of  antimony,  thrown  into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  ground  to  powder,  afford  a 
»w. 

pate  yellow  may  be  made  with  the  powder  resulting  from  brass,  sulphur,  and  glass 
itiroony,  calcined  together  in  a  crucible,  till  they  cease,  lo  smoke ;  and  then  mixed 
a  little  burnt  yellow  ochre. 

it  fine  yellow  of  M.  Merand  is  prepared  from  chloride  of  silver,  oxyde  of  zinc,  white- 
,  and  rust  of  iron.    This  mixture,  simply  ground,  is  applied  on  the  glass. 
'ange  color. — Take  1  part  of  silver  powder,  as  precipitated  from  the  nitrate  of  that 

1  by  plates  of  copper,  and  washed ;  mix  it  with  1  part  of  red  ochre  and  1  of  yellow, 
ireful  trituration;  grind  into  a  thin  pap  with  oil  of  turpentine  or  lavender,  and  apply 
with  a  brush,  dry,  and  burn  in. 

the  Philosophical  Magazine,  of  December,  1836,  the  anonymous  author  of  an  in- 
cms  essay,  "  On  the  Art  of  Glass-painting,"  says,  that  if  a  large  proportion  of  ochre 
been  employed  with  the  silver,  the  stain  is  yellow ;  if  a  small  proportion,  it  is  orange- 
ed ;  and  by  repeated  exposure  to  the  fire,  without  any  additional  coloring-matter, 
irange  may  be  converted  into  red ;  but  this  conversion  .requires  a  nice  management 
ic  heat.  Artists  often  make  use  of  panes  colored  throughout  their  substance  in  the 
i-bouse  pots,  because  the  perfect  transparency  of  such  glass  gives  a  brilliancy  of 
t,  which  enamel  painting,  always  more  or  less  opaque,  cannot  rival.  It  was  to  a 
i  of  this  kind  that  the  old  glass-painters  owed  their  splendid  red.  This  is,  in  fact, 
mly  point  in  which  the  modern  and  ancient  processes  differ ;  and  this  is  the  only 
of  the  art  which  was  ever  really  lost.  Instead  of  blowing  plates  of  solid  red,  the 
glass-makers  (like  those  of  Bohemia,  for  seme  time  back)  used  to  Jlatk  a  thin 
r  of  brilliant  red  over  a  substratum  of  colorless  glass ;  by  gathering  a  lump  of  the 
r  upon  the  end  of  their  iron  rod  in  one  pot,  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  the  former 
lother  pot,  then  blowing  out  the  two  together  into  a  globe  or  cylinder,  to  be  opened 
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Into  circular  tattles,  or  into  rectangular  plates.     The  elegant  art  ol 
*yde  f[  copper,  and  flashing  it  on  common  crown  glass  b*"1*  b 
these  few  years* 

That  gold  melted  with  Hint  glass  Mains  it  purple,  wn^  ongirm]lj 
Used,  as  a  profitable  secret,  by  Ku  nek  el.  Cold  has  been  ren 
fur  giving  n  bpauliful  rose-color  to  scent  bottles.  The  propoiti* 
very  *mflll,  and  the  heat  very  great,  to  produce  a  food  effect,  Th 
either  the  oxyde  of  lead,  htsmui)^  zinc,  or  antimony  ;  fur  crown  sh 
froiri  gold.  Glass  combined  with  this  metal!  when  removed  from  thi 
ly  of  a  pale  rose-color  ;  nay,  sometimes  is  as  colorless  as  water,  arn 
ruby  color  till  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  either  ande 
lamp.  This  operation  must  be  nicely  restated;  because  a  slight « 
the  color,  leaving  the  glass  of  a  dingy  brown,  but  with  a  bloc  (g 
like  that  of  gold  leaf.  It  is  metallic  gold  which  give*  the  color;  a 
is  too  easily  reduced}  not  to  be  converted  jnto  the  metal  by  the  inte 
cess  an  ly  required. 

Upon  the  kindred  art  of  painting  in  enamel,  Mr.  A*  Essex  h 
teresting  paper  in  the  same  journal,  for  June,  1837,  in  which  he 
mhy  glass,  on  beine  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  glas^-kiln,  preserves 
while  the  modern  suffers  considerable  injury,  and  in  some  cases  to 
Hence  the  latter  cannot  be  painted  upon,  as  the  beat  required  to  fix 
destroy  the  beauty  of  the  original  basis.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  1 
a  piece  of  plain  glass  the  tints  and  shadows  necessary  for  blend  in 
with  the  other  parts  of  his  picture,  leaving  those  parts  untouched 
ruby  to  appear  in  undiminished  brilliancy,  and  fixes  the  ruby  glass 
the  painted  piece,  so  that  in  such  parts  the  window  is  doable  glas 
ploys,  as  did  the  late  Mr.  Mass*  chrome  oxyde  alone  fur  greens ;  a 
of  iron  and  manganese  in  his  enamel  colors. 

Colored  transparent  class  is  applied  as  enamel  in  silver  and 
viousty  bright-cut  in  the  metal  with  the  graver  or  the  rose-en  sine, 
the  rnys  of  light  from  their  numerous  surfaces,  exhibit  through  the 
with  gold,  silver,  capper,  cobalt,  &e.,  a  gorgeoras  T^BT  °f  prismatic 
every  change  iff  aspect.  When  the  enamel  is  to  be  painted  on,  ii  j 
ascent  by  oxyde  of  arsenic,  in  order  to  produce  the  most  agreeable  e 

The  artist  in  enamel  has  obtained  from  modern  chemistry,  prcpn 
platinum,  uranium,  and  chromiumf  which  furnish  four  of  the  rich 
colors  of  hts  palette.  Osyde  of  platinum  produces  a  substantive  i 
unknown  in  enamel  painting;  a  beautiful  transparent  tint,  which  m 
lion  of  fire  can  injure.  Colors  proper  for  enamel  painting,  he  say 
chased  j  those  sold  for  the  purpose,  are  adapted  only  for  painting  up 
stituents  of  the  green  enamel  used  by  his  brother,  Mr,  W.  Essex,  ar^ 
of  lead*  and  oxyde  of  chrome. 

Mr.  Essex's  enamelling  furnace  is  a  cubic  space  of  about  12  in 
fire-clay  muffle,  without  either  bottom  or  back,  which  is  surrounded 
front*  The  entire  draught  of  air  winch  supplies  U»e  furnace, 
muffle  j  the  plates  and  paintiugs  being  placed  on  a  thin  slob,  ma 
clay,  technically  termed  plantht,  which  rests  on  the  bed  of  coke-fa 
heat  is  at  the  back  of  the  muffle,  the  picture  must  be  turned  iimfi 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  spring;  tongs.  The  above  furnace  s> 
inches  in  diameter ;  but  for  larger  works  a  different  furnace  is  reqa 
lion  of  which  1  must  refer  to  the  original  pai 

Relatively  to  the  receipts  for  enamel  colors,  and  for  staining  a 
for  which  twenty  guineas  were  voted  by  the  Society  for  the  EdCob 
the  session  of  l8l7fto  Mr,  R.  Wynn,  Mr*  A.  Essex  says,  in  p 
,l  0M  unfortunate  ailist  who  shall  attempt  to  make  colors  for  the  pt 
enamel  from  these  receipts,  will  assuredly  find,  to  his  di?ap|  ointme 
terly  useless*"  In  page  449  he  institutes  a  comparison  between  1 
farrago  for  preen,  as  published  in  the  Transactions  of  1h' 
receipt  of  his  brother,  as  given  above.  It  is  a  remarkable  circnmsti 
our  enamel  artists,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  should  have  di 
of  these  receipts,  and  the  folly  of  sanctioning  imp*  sture  by  a  pul 
Mr.  Essex's  an  im  Ad  versions  be  just,  the  well-intention  td  Socjrtf  in  ll 
the  negligence  of  its  committee,  come  to  merit  the  #of  > 
af  Arts" 

The  blues  of  vitrified  colours  are  all  nbtnined  from  the  actjfla 
ore  (sulphur et J  being  well  roasted  at  a  dull  red  heat,  la  $ 
phur    and   arsenic,  ia  dissolved   in    somewhat    dilute   nitric   acid, 
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of  much  water  to  the  saturated  solution,  the  oxide  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
l,  then  washed  upon  a  filter,  and  dried.  The  powder  is  to  be  mixed  with  thrice  its 
I ht  of  saltpetre ;  the  mixture  is  to  be  deflagrated  in  a  crucible,  by  applying  a  red 
cinder  to  it,  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  ignition,  washed,  and  dried.  Three  parts 
bis  oxide  are  to  be  mixed  with  a  flux,  consisting  of  white  ssnd,  borax,  nitre,  and  a 
6  chalk,  subjected  to  fusion  for  an  hour,  and  then  ground  down  into  an  enamel 
der  for  use.  Blues  of  any  shade  or  intensity  may  be  obtained  from  the  above,  by 
ing  it  with  more  or  less  flux. 

Ike  beautiful  greenish  yellow,  of  which  color  so  many  ornamental  glass  vessels  hare 
&  lately  imported  from  Germany,  is  made  in  Bohemia  by  the  following  process.  Ore 
rmnium,  Uran-ochre,  or  Uran-glimmer$  in  fine  powder,  being  roasted,  and  dissolved 
itric  acid ;  the  filtered  solution  is  to  be  freed  from  any  lead  present  in  it,  by  the 
ions  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  clear  green  solution  is  to  be  evapora- 
te dryness,  and  the  mass  ignited  till  it  becomes  yellow.  One  part  of  this  oxide  is 
k  mixed  with  3  or  more  parts  of  a  flux,  consisting  of  4  parts  of  red  lead  and  1  of 
ind  flints  j  the  whole  fused  together  and  then  reduced  to  powder. 
tkromt  Green,  Triturate  together  in  a  mortar  equal  parts  of  chromate  of  potash  and 
rers  of  sulphur :  put  the  mixture  into  a  crucible  and  fuse.  Pour  out  the  fluid  mass ; 
m  cool,  grind  and  wash  well  with  water  to  remove  the  sulphuret  of  potash  and  to 
re  the  beautiful  green  oxide  of  chrome.  This  is  to  be  collected  upon  a  filter,  dried, 
bed  down  along  with  thrice  its  weight  of  a  flux,  consisting  of  4  parts  of  red  lead  and 
irt  of  ground  flints  fused  into  a  transparent  glass;  the  whole  is  now  to  be  melted 
afterward  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

loUt.  One  part  of  calcined  black  oxide  of  manganese,  one  of  zaflre,  ten  parts  of 
te  glass  pounded,  and  one  of  red  lead,  mixed,  fused,  and  ground.  Or  gold  purple 
sstus's  purple  precipitate)  with  chlorsilver  previously  fused,  with  ten  times  its 
ght  of  a  flux,  consisting  of  ground  quartz,  borax,  and  red  lead,  all  melted  together j 
solution  of  tin  being  dropped  into  a  large  qua  titv  of  water,  solution  of  nitrate  or 
er  may  be  first  added,  and  then  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  rtgia,  in  proper  proportions, 
•  precipitate  to  be  mixed  with  flux  and  fused 

Exhibition  Stained  Ola**  Witidov*. — Leaded  work  with  medallions  and  ornamental 
k  of  the  early  Gothic  style ;  and  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  figures 
tg  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  St.  George  and  Britannia;  armorial  decoration;  a  land- 
>e  and  ornamental  work  suitable  for  a  dwelling  house.  Flowers  painted  and 
mailed  on  a  large  plate  of  glass,  with  borders ;  the  glass  having  been  burnt  in  a  kiln 
time* 

be  interest  attached  to  this  beautiful  art,  and  its  comparatively  recent  revival,  calls 
a  few  remarks.  Its  antiquity  is  undoubted.  Pliny  speaks  of  M  coloured  glasses 
le  to  imitate  precious  stones  and  gems,"  and  painted  glass  in  the  church  of  Ndtre 
ne  at  Paris  is  described  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  To  Suggerius  Abbot  of  St 
lis,  in  1150,  is  probably  owing  the  reintroduction  of  painted  glasses  in  churches.  How 
idly  his  example  was  followed,  is  proved  by  the  magnificent  glass  of  the  thirteenth 
tury  abounding  on  the  continent,  and  partially  existing  in  this  country,  the  oldest 
mples  we  have  being  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  At  first  the  ornaments  consisted  of  a 
e  drapering ;  then  rude  representations  of  saints  and  kings ;  then  panels  of  various 
as,  with  subjects  from  the  Testaments,  on  grounds  of  blue  or  ruby,  the  intermediate 
ts  filled  with  Mosaic  patterns  in  rich  colours,  and  the  whole  enclosed  within  a  coloured 
Jer.  In  later  styles  single  figures  predominated,  with  flowing  patterns  of  foliage,  and 
r  still,  with  canopies  over  them.  Some  of  the  finest  works  are  by  French  and  Flemish 
sts ;  and  this  art  was  traditionally  known  to  the  early  Florentine  painter  Cimabue, 
>  is  said  to  have  introduced  it  into  Italy.  Probably  our  actual  obligations  are  due  to 
Norman  neighbours,  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  their  architecture.  It  has  been  a 
alar  notion  that  this  art  was  lost  to  us;  such  is  not  the  case;  it  has  indeed  been 
mant,  but  nevei  extinct. 

TAMPING  OF  METALS.  The  following  ingenious  machine  for  manufacturing 
al  spoons,  forks,  and  other  articles,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Jonathan 
-ne,  of  Clerkenwell,  in  May,  1833.  He  employs  a  stamping-machine  with  dies,  in 
cb  the  hammer  is  raised  to  a  height  between  guides,  and  is  let  fall  by  a  trigger, 
prefers  fixing  the  protuberant  or  relief  portion  of  the  die  to  the  stationary  block  or 
of  the  stamping-machine,  and  the  counterpart  or  intaglio  to  the  falling  hammer 
am. 

be  peculiar  feature  of  improvement  in  this  manufacture  consists  in  producing  the 
mi,  ladle,  or  fork  perfect  at  one  blow  in  the  stamping-machine,  and  requiring  no 
her  manipulation  of  shaping,  but  simply  trimming  off  the  barb  or  fin,  and  polishing 
surface,  to  render  the  article  perfect  and  finished. 

[eretofore,  in  employing  a  stamping-machine,  or  fly-press,  for  manufacturing  spoons, 
es,  and  forks,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  give  the  impressions  to  the  handles,  and  to 
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the  bowls  or  prongs,  by  distinct  operations  of  different  dies,  and  after  having  to  par. 
tially  produced  the  pattern  upon  the  article,  the  handles  had  to  be  bent  and  formed  by 
the  operations  of  filing  and  hammering. 

By  his  improved  form  of  dies,  which,  having  curved  surfaces  and  bevelled  edges,  allow 
of  no  parts  of  the  faces  of  the  die  and  counter-die  to  come  into  contact,  be  is  enabled  to 
produce  considerable  elevations  of  pattern  and  form,  and  to  bring  up  the  article  perfect 
at  one  blow,  with  only  a  slight  barb  or  fin  upon  its  edge. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings,  fig.  1844  is  the  lower  or  bed  die  for  producing  i 
spoon,  seen  edgewise  j  fig.  1846  is  the  face  of  the  upper  or  counter-die,  corresponding; 

1846 


fig.  1846.  is  a  section,  taken  through  the  middle  of  the  pair  of  dies,  showing  the  space  is 
which  the  metal  is  pressed  to  form  the  spoon. 

To  manufacture  spoons,  ladles,  or  forks  according  to  his  improved  process,  he  first 
forges  out  the  ingot  into  flat  pieces,  of  the  shape  and  dimension  of  the  die  of  the 
intended  article ;  and  if  a  spoon  or  ladle  is  to  be  made,  gives  a  slight  degree  of  concavity 
to  the  bowl  part ;  but,  if  necessary,  bends  the  back,  in  order  that  it  may  lie  more  steadily 
and  bend  more  accurately,  upon  the  lower  die ;  if  a  fork,  he  cuts  or  otherwise  remove* 
portions  of  the  metal  at  those  parts  which  will  intervene  between  the  prongs;  and, 
naving  thus  produced  the  rude  embryo  of  the  intended  article,  scrapes  its  entire  surface 
clean  and  free  from  oxidation-scale  or  fire-strain,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  introduced  into 
the  stamping-machine. 

He  now  fixes  the  lower  die  in  the  bed  of  the  stamping-machine,  shown  at  a,  o>  in  the 
elevations  fig*.  1847.  and  1848.,  and  fixes,  in  the  hammer  6,  the  upper  or  counter-tfis 
c,  accurately  adjusting  tiiom  both,  so  that  they  may  correspond  exactly  when  broagat 
together.  He  then  places  the  rudely-formed  article  above  described  upon  tie  lover 
'  die,    and    having    drawa  ap  (he 

134g  j  1847  hammer  to  a  sufficient  elentwa 

by  a  windlass  and  rope,  or  other 
ordinary  means,  lets  go  the  trigger 
and  allows  the  hammer  with  the 
counter-die  to  fall  upon  the  nndei 
die,  on  which  the  article  is  placed; 
when,  by  the  blow  thus  given  » 
the  metal,  the  true  and  perfect 
figure  and  pattern  of  the  spoon, 
ladle,  or  fork  is  produced,  and 
which,  as  before  said,  will  oily 
require  the  removal  of  the  shial 
edging  of  barb  or  fin,  with  point- 
ing, to  finish  it. 

On  striking  the  blow,  in  the 
operation  of  stamping  the  artiele, 
the  hammer  will  recoil  and  fly  >» 
some  distance,  and  if  allowed  l» 
fall  again  with  reiterated  blows 
would  injure  both  the  article  sad 
the  dies ;  therefore,  to  atoid  this 
inconvenience,  he  causes  the  ham- 
mer on  recoiling  to  be  eaorbt  by 
a  pair  of  palls  lockine  into  rath 
on  the  face  of  the  standards,  «* 
in  Jigs.  1847  and  1848.    In  fig.  1847  the  hammer  6.  of  the  stamping-machine,  is  sees 
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t«d  and  suspended  by  a  rope  attached  to  a  pair  of  jointed  hooks  or  holders  d,  d,  the 
rer  ends  of  which  pass  into  eyes  e,  e,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  hammer.  When 
lever  or  trigger  /  is  drawn  forward,  as  in  fig.  1046,  the  two  inclined  planes  g,  £, 
the  axle  n,  press  the  two  legs  of  the  holders  rf,  rf,  inward,  and  cause  their  hooks  or 
rer  ends  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  «,  «,  when  the  hammer  instantly  falls,  and 
nr5  the  dies  together  :  such  is  the  ordinary  construction  of  the  stamping-machine. 
3n  the  hammer  falling  from  a  considerable  elevation,  the  violence  of  the  blow  causes 

0  recoil  and  bound  upwards,  as  before  mentioned ;  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to 
eh  (he  hammer  when  it  has  rebounded,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dies  coming  again  tc- 
iher;  this  is  done  by  the  following  mechanism: — 

Two  latch  levers  t,  i,  are  connected  by  joints  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hammer,  and 
n  pell  levers  k,  kt  turning  upon  pins,  are  mounted  in  the  bridge  /,  affixed  to  the  ham- 
?r.  Two  springs  m,  m,  act  against  the  lower  arms  of  these  levers,  and  press  them 
twards,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  palls  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  levers  into  the 
*h  of  the  ratchet  racks  n,  n,  fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  upright  standards. 
Previously  to  raising  the  hammer,  the  upper  ends  of  the  pall  levers  kf  are  drawn  back, 
d  the  latches  t,  being  brought  down  upon  them,  as  in  fig.  1045,  the  levers  If  are  con- 
ed, and  their  palls  prevented  from  striking  into  the  side  racks* ;  but  as  the  hammer 
Is,  the  ends  of  the  latches  t  strike  upon  the  fingers  o,  o,  fixed  to  the  side  standard?,  and 
eratc  the  palls,  the  lower  ends  of  which,  when  the  hammer  rebounds,  after  stamping, 
ten  into  the  teeth  of  the  racks,  as  in  fig.  1046,  and  thereby  prevent  the  hammer  from 
ain  descending. 

JTANNATE  OR  STANNITE  OP  POTASH  AND  80DA.  Stnnnates  and  stannites 
ilkalis  are  valuable  mordants  in  calico  printing,  and  are  prepared  by  the  patented  plan 
Messrs.  Greenwood,  Church  and  Barnes,  as  follows.  Pur  the  stannate  of  soda:  28 
mete  of  caustic  soda  are  first  put  into  an  iron  crucible,  heated  to  a  low  red  heat,  till  the 
Irate  be  produced;  to  which  8  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  4  pounds  of  common  salt 
introduced.  When  the  mixture  is  at  a  fluxing  heat,  10  pounds  of  feathered  block  tin 
added,  and  it  is  stirred  with  an  iron  rod.  The  mass  now  becomes  dark  coloured,  and 
ity,  and  ammonia  is  given  off  (the  tin  decomposing  the  water  of  the  hydrated  soda  and 
t  of  the  nitrate  of  soda.)     The  stirring  is  coutioued,  as  well  as  the  heat,  till  defiagra- 

1  takes  place,  and  the  mass  becomes  redhot,  and  pasty.  This  product  is  stannate  of 
la.     It  may  be  purified  by  solution  and  crystallization. 

stannite  of  soda  is  made  by  putting  4  pounds  of  common  salt,  IS}-  pounds  of  caustic 
la,  and  4  pounds  of  feathered  block  tin  into  a  hot  iron  crucible  over  a  fire,  and  stirring 
I  boiling  to  dryness,  and  as  long  as  ammonia  is  given  oft     What  remains  is  stannite 


To  produce  the  tin  preparing  liquor,  3  pounds  of  stannate  of  soda  are  dissolved  in  one 
Ion  of  boiling  water,  and  8  gallons  or  more  of  cold  water,  to  bring  it  to  the  required 
earth.  The  stannite  of  soda  is  created  in  the  same  way.  The  potash  stannate  and 
nmte  are  prepared  in  like  manner.  These  dilute  liquors  are  thus  prepared  for  the 
ers  and  printers. 

STARCH  (Jhnidon,  Fecule,  Fr;  StarJet,  Germ.),  is  a  white  purverulent  substance, 
rnposed  of  microscopic  spheroids,  which  are  bags  containing  the  amylaceous  matter, 
exists  in  a  great  many  different  plants,  and  varies  merely  in  the  form  and  size  of  its 
croscopic  particles;  as  found  in  some  plants,  it  consists  of  spherical  particles  TJhTk  of 
inch  in  diameter;  and  in  others,  of  ovoid  particles,  of  ^ '  or  -)  of  an  inch.  It  oc- 
rs,  1.  in  the  seeds  of  all  the  acotyledinous  plants,  among  which  are  the  several  species  of 
rna,  and  those  of  other  grammUB ;  2.  in  the  round  perennial  tap  roots,  which  shoot 
an  annual  stem ;  in  the  tuberose  roots,  such  as  potatoes,  the  Convolvulus  batatas  and 
ft/is,  the  Helianihus  tubcro*u*,\he  Jatropha  manihot,  &c.,  which  contain  a  great  quantity 
it;  3.  in  the  stems  of  several  monocotyledinoua  plants,  especially  of  the  palm 
be,  whence  saso  comes ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  stems  and  branches  of 
i  d  icoty  led  i  nous  plants;  4.  it  occurs  in  many  species  of  lichen.  Three  kinds  of 
xch  have  been  distinguished  by  chemists ;  that  of  wheat,  that  called  inulhie,  and  lichen 
rch.  These  three  agree  in  being  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  and 
being  converted  into  sngar  by  either  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  diastase.  The  main 
rerence  between  them  consists  in  their  habitudes  with  water  and  iodine.  The  first 
ms  with  hot  water  a  mucilaginous  solution,  which  constitutes,  when  cold,  the  paste 
the  laundress,  and  is  tinged  blue  by  iodine ;  the  second  forms  a  granular  precipitate, 
ten  its  solution  in  boiling-hot  water  is  suffered  to  cool,  which  is  tinged  yellow  by  k.djne; 
•  third  affords,  by  cooling  the  concentrated  solution,  a  gelatinous  mass,  with  a  clear  liquoi 
sting  over  it,  that  contains  little  starch.  Its  jelly  becomes  brown-gray  with  iodine. 
1.  Ordinary  starch, — This  may  be  extracted  from  the  following  grains : — wheat,  rve, 
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barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  rice,  maize,  millet^  t  pelt;  from  the  riUfpoi 
lentil**.*,  &c,  i  from  tuberous  and  lap  roots,  as  those  of  the  potato,  the 
root,  batata,  fitc,  Different  kinds  of  com  yield  very  variable 
Wheat  dilTvT*  in  this  respect,  according  lo  the  varieties  of  |he  plu 
manme,  season,  and  climate.     See  Bread. 

Wheal  partly  damaged  by  lon£  keeping  in  granaries,  may  b>'  l  H 
facture  of  starch,  as  this  constituent  tinders  less  injury  than  the  : 
teed  either  in  the  ground  or  unbound  state. 

I,  With  ungTOUnd  wheat. — The  wheal  bcins  sifted  clean,  is  lo 
covered  with  soil  water,  and  left  to  steep  till  it  becomes  swcdle 
easily  crushed  between  the  fingers.  It  is  now  to  be  lake*  out,  a 
water  of  a  temperature  equal  lo  that  of  mal!  ins-barley,  whence  i 
into  bags,  which  are  placed  in  a  wooden  chest  containing  some  ■ 
strong  pressure*  The  water  rendered  milky  by  the  starch  be  in; 
fresh  water  is  poured  in,  and  the  pressure  is  repeated.  Intend  i 
grain  into  bags,  some  prefer  lo  erind  it  under  vertical  edse-stoncs, 
horizontal  roller*,  and  then  to  lay  It  in  a  extern,  and  separate  the 
trillion  with  successive  quantities  of  water  well  stirred  up  with  it 
ler  in  the  sacks  or  cisterns  contains  much  vegetable  albumen  and 
husks  j  to  hen  exposed  lo  fermentation,  it  alio rds  a  small  quantity 
fcrior  quality. 

The  above  milky  liquor,  obtained  by  expression  or  elutrialion,  is  I 
where  it  deposilea  its  starch  in  layers  successively  Jess  and  lesa  < 
containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  gluten.  The  supernatnr 
oil,  a  nit  treth  water  poured  on  it,  the  whole  must  be  well  stirred 
settle,  nrnl  the  surface  liquor  a  sain  withdrawn.  This  washing  s 
long  at  the  water  takes  any  perceptible  color.  As  the  t 
mixture  of  pjtiteu,  sugar,  gum,  albumen,  Ice.,  it  ferments  readily,  i 
portion  of  vim-gar,  which  helps  to  dissolve  out  ihe  rest  of  ihe  mil 
to  bleach  the  starch.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  the  action  of  this  fermented 
repeated  washing,  that  it  is  purified.  After  the  last  deposition  i 
appears  on  the  surface  of  the  starch  a  thin  rajet  of  a  slimy  mi&lui 
men,  which,  being  scraped  oft',  serves  Cor  feeding  piss  or  oxen  ;  rim 
a  starch  of  good  quality.  The  layers  of  different  sorts  are  then  tn 
shove) y  transferred  into  separate  cistern*,  where  they  are  avitnw  d  i 
through  fine  sieves,  After  this  pap  <*  once  more  well  settled,  thi 
ofl,  the  Starchy  mass  is  taken  out,  and  laid  on  lin^n  cloths  in  wieken 
become  parttatly  dry.  When  sufficiently  firm,  it  is  cut  into  pi 
Other  cloths,  ami  thoroughly  desiccated  iu  a  proper  drying  -mom,  w 
ed  b)  stoves.  The  upper  surface  of  the  March  is  generally  st 
dusty  matter,  and  the  resulting  jwiwder  is  sold  in  that  stale.  Vi 
average,  only  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  pood  starch.  It  should 
PMnngrtnmT. 

2.  In  this  country,  wheat  crushed  between  iron  rollers  is  laid 
water  as  will  wet  it  thoroughly  ;  in  four  or  five  days  Ihe  mixture  fern 
settles,  and  is  ready  lo  be  washed  out  with  a  quantity  of  WaJ 
ing  vats.  The  common  time  allowed  for  the  sleep,  is  from  14  ti 
process  consists  m  removing  the  stuff  frcm  the  vats  into  n  >i 
across  a  back  below  a  pump.  One  or  two  men  keep  gr-ing  noun 
Qp  Ihe  Muff  with  BtrOOjr  wooden  shovels*  while  another  keeps  pomp 
fariwi  is  completely  Washed  from  the  bran.  Whenever  the  sub 
the  liquor  is  taken  out  and  strained  through  bfttr  sir-vrs  into  sqna 
where  it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  24  hours;  a  Her  which  the  wat 
deposited  starch  by  plug  taps  at  different  levels  in  the  side.  The  tl 
upon  the  surface  of  the  starch,  is  removed  hi  |  Irij  of  a  peculia 
is  now  introduced,  and  the  whole  being  well  mixed  by  proper  agil 
Upon  fine  silk  sieves.  What  passe*,  through  is  altoWod  to  srtih 
liquor  being  withdrawn,  and  then  the  slimes,  ns  before,  more  waif 
with  agitation,  when  the  mixture  is  umftl  thrown  upon  the  *ilk  lifi 
is  now  |Q0ered  to  rest  for  several  days,  4  or  &,  till  the  starch  b< 
firmly  at  the  bottom  of  the  square  c intern.  If  the  starch  is  I* 
eaJJiil  Pulartdj  tine  smalt  must  be  mixed  in  the  fjouof  of  the  Nisi  sli 
of  two  or  three  ptunSsto  the  ewt.    A  considerable  portion  1 1 

nt,  be  worked  up  into  siarrh  by  elutrialion  and  straining, 
The  M*ie&  i*  now  fit  for fojriitjr,  by  shovelling  the  cleaned  d< 
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I  4  feet  long,  12  inches  broad,  and  6  inches  deep,  perforated  throughout,  and  lined 
tain  canvass.  When  it  is  drained  and  dried  into  a  compact  mass,  it  is  turned  out  by 
ting  the  chests  upon  a  clean  table,  where  it  is  broken  into  pieces  four  or  five  inches 
re,  bj  laying  a  roler  underneath  the  cake,  and  giving  its  surface  a  cut  with  a  knife, 
which  the  slightest  pressure  with  the  hand  will  make  the  fracture.  These  pieces 
et  upon  half-burned  bricks,  which  by  their  porous  capillarity  imbibe  the  moisture  of 
larch,  so  that  its  under  surface  may  not  become  hard  and  horny.  When  sufficiently 
upon  the  bricks,  it  is  put  into  a  stove,  (which  resembles  that  of  a  sugar  refinery,) 
teA  there  till  tolerably  dry.  It  is  now  removed  to  a  table,  when  all  the  sides  are 
ally  scraped  with  a  knife ;  it  is  next  packed  up  in  the  papers  in  which  it  is  sold ; 
i  packages  are  returned  into  the  stove,  and  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat  during  some 
;  a  point  which  requires  to  be  skilfully  regulated. 

r.  Samuel  Hall  obtained  a  patent  for  bleaching  starch  by  chloride  of  lime  in  1821. 
riae  water  would  probably  be  preferable,  and  might  prove  useful  in  operating  upon 
iged  wheat. 

le  sour  water  of  the  starch  manufacture  contains,  according  to  Vauquelin,  acetic  acid, 
tie  of  ammonia,  alcohol,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  gluten. 

uing  the  drying,  starch  splits  into  small  prismatic  columns,  of  considerable  regulari- 
When  kept  dry,  it  remains  unaltered  for  a  very  long  period,  When  it  is  heated  to 
tain  degree  in  water,  the  envelopes  of  its  spheroidal -particle!  burst,  and  the  farina 
i  a  mucilaginous  emulsion,  magma,  or  paste.  When  this  apparent  solution  is  eva- 
ted  to  dryness,  a  brittle  horny-looking  substance  is  obtained,  quite  different  in  aspect 
starch,  but  similar  in  chemical  habitudes.  When  the  moist  paste  is  exposed  for  two 
ree  months  to  the  air  in  saromer,  the  starch  is  converted  into  sugar  to  the  amount 
e  third7 or  one  half  of  its  weight,  into  gum,  and  gelatinous  starch  called  amidine  by 
aussure,  with  occasionally  a  resinous  matter.    This  curious  change  goes  on  even  in 


arch  from  potatoes,— -From  the  following  table  of  analyses,  it  appears  that  potatoes 
lin  from  24  to  30  per  cent,  of  dry  substance : — 


SUrch. 

Fibrous  Pa- 

Vegetable 

Gam,  Sugar, 

Water 

renchyma. 

Albumen 

and  Salts. 

d  potatoes,  .... 

150 

70 

1-4 

9-2 

75-0 

rminating  potatoes,  - 

16-2 

6-8 

1-3 

3-7 

730 

iney  potatoes,      ... 

91 

8-8 

0-8 

— 

81-3 

rge  red  potatoes, 

12-9 

6-0 

0-7 

— 

78-0 

eet  potatoes,        ... 

15-1 

8-2 

08 

— 

74-3 

ruvian  potatoes, 

150 

5-2 

1-9 

1-9 

760 

glish  potatoes,     ... 

12-9 

6-8 

1-1 

1-7 

77-5 

risian  potatoes, 

13-3 

6-8 

0-9 

4-8 

73-1 

atmfacture  of  potato  starch. — The  potatoes  are  first  washed  in  a  cylindrical  cage 
ed  of  wooden  spars,  made  to  revolve  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  in  a  trough  filled  with 
t  to  the  level  of  the  axis.  They  are  then  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  a  rasping  machine, 
lar  to  that  represented  in  figs.  1047,  1048,  where  a  is  a  wooden  drum  covered  with 
t-iron,  roughened  outside  with  numerous  prominences,  made  by  punching  out  holes 
i  the  opposite  side.  It  is  turned  by  a  winch  fixed  upon  each  end  of  the  shaft.  The 
a  is  enclosed  in  a  square  wooden  box,  to  prevent  the  potato-mash  from  being  scatter- 
hout.  The  hopper  b  is  attached  to  the  upper  frame,  has  its  bottom  concentric  with 
rasp-drum,  and  nearly  in  contact  with  it.  The  pulp  chest  c  is  made  to  slide  out,  so 
rhen  full  to  be  readily  replaced  by  another.  The  two  slanting  boards  d,  <£,  conduct  the 
i  into  it.  A  moderate  stream  of  water  should  be  made  to  play  into  the  hopper  upon 
potatoes,  to  prevent  the  surface  of  the  rasp  from  getting  foul  with  fibrous  matter. 
>  men,  with  one  for  a  relay,  will  rasp,- with  such  a  machine,  from  2)  to  3  tons  of  no- 
es in  12  hours. 

be  potato  pulp  must  be  now  elutriated  upon  a  fine  wire  or  hair  seive,  which  is  set 
i  a  frame  in  the  mouth  of  a  large  vat,  while  water  is  made  to  flow  upon  it  from  a 
it  with  many  jets.  The  pulp  meanwhile  must  be  stirred  and  kneaded  by  the  hand, 
y  a  mechanical  brush-agitator,  till  almost  nothing  but  fibrous  particles  are  left  upon 
sieve.  These,  however,  generally  retain  about  five  per  cent,  of  starch,  which  cannot 
eparated  in  this  way.  This  parenchyma  should  therefore  be  subjected  to  a  separate 
ing  upon  another  cylinder.  The  water  turbid  with  starch  is  allowed  to  settle  for  some 
in  a  back ;  the  supernatant  liquor  is  then  run  by  a  cock  into  a  second  back,  and  aftel 
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some  time  into  a  ti 
starch  will  be  pt 

powder  collect*  in 
starch  thus  obtai 
cent.  of  water,  nit 
stale,  under 
tti.  for  vtin. 
rat  urn  of  de 
It  may  be  pj 
water,  which  raus 
to  time,  to  preven 
ly,  it  may  be  lake 
In  trials  made  i 
and    starch   mach 
was  driven  by  iwt 
Of  potatoes  were  | 
quisite  operations 
Ihe  pampinsi  of  ill 
in  starch  amount* 
df  the  (total 
f  process 
ter  is  ilsqu 
Starch  from  ttrtamjbnign  plants.—  I.  From  the  prlh  of  the  sn 

2.  From  the  roots  of  the  Marnnttt  arundinactn,  of  Jamaica,  t 
West  India  islands*  the  powder  called  arrow-root  is  obtained,  by 
that  for  makin*  potato  starch, 

3,  From  the  root  of  the  jlfutooe,  which  also  (Trows  in  the  W> 
Africa,  the  cff*#affa  h  procured  by  a  similar  process.     The  j 
DOS,  frurTi  which  the  wholesome  sinreh  is  deposited.     When 

Iron  idatcs,  it  agglomerates  into  small  Lumps,  cnllrd  tapioca  ;  beii 

The  cli a  meters  of  the  different  vahcli< 
observation;  by  which  means  also  their  sophistication  or  udmi* 
certa.  • 

Starch,  ftv.ru  whatever  source  obtained,  is  a  while  soft  powder, 
flower*  of  folpntr,  t  d  between  the  finsers;  it  is  destis 

Unchancenble  in  the  atmosphere,  and  has  a  specific  Gravity  of  1*5 
scribed  th*1!  particles  as  spheroids  enclosed  in  a  membrane.  Th* 
of  the  lars* «st.  and  the  millet  the  smallest.  Potato  starch  BOtMUi 
irarytuE  in  stie  from  -  j  *  to  ^J-^  of  an  inch;  arrow-root,  of  o?o 

l_  to  mJ-KTt  of  an  inch;  Bower  slurch,  of  insulated  globules  al 
Cassava,  of  simular  globules  assembled  in  groups.  These  ineas 
with  a  good  ijcEtroisvtfc  microscope,  ajsd  a  divided  ^ass-slip  mien 

Fpf  [be  -irclinir.ie  changes  which  starch  undergoes  by  the  actii 

MENTATION. 

Li  b mint t  a  species  of  starch  obtained  from  Iceland  moss,  (Cih 
as  imdine,  from  elecampane,  {Inula  Hdtnium,)  are  rather  objects 
than  of  manufacture** 

There  Is  a  kinui  of  starch  made  in  order  lo  be  converted  into  jjiu 
Thi>  conversion  having  been  first  made  Upon  tb<  irreal  scale  in 
sioncd  ihe  product  lo  be  called  British  etim*  The  folio  wine  is  t 
large  anil  well  conducted  i  -ni  near  Manchester,    A  ran 

•ems,  each  about  7  or  8  fa  id  I  feet  deep,  is  provided* 

gallons  «>f  water  being  introduced  It  of  flour  are  stirred  i 

to  ferment   upon  old  leaven  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  backs,  dm 
eon  tents  are  then  stirred  up,  and  pumped  ot!  into  3  stone  cistern 
feet  deep;  n&  much  water  bein;*  added,  with  agitation,  as  will  fill 
fn  the  course  of  24  hours  the  starch  forms  a  firm  deposits  nt  the 
It  then  syphoned  oC    The  gluten  is  next  scraped  from  the  sari 
transferred  Into  wooden  i-  1  with  holes,  which  may  be 

or  not,  at  i;  of  (he  opi 

The  |t arch,  cut  into  cubical  masses,  is  put  into  imn  trny*,  an*! 
apartment,  two  storiei  hish,  healed  by  •  horizontal  cylinder 
flame  of  i  Furnace.    Th**  drying  occupies  It  i*  ohm 

into  i?uinT  Ibf  which  purpose  it  is  put  into  oWon  iharf  i 

temperature  of  AfMf*  V,  in  a  ca$i-iron  oven,  which  holds  Tour  <<l 
eoncietes   in  I'    jrretrulsr  semi-transparent 

line  flour  I  li]  Itoivoa,  and  in  this  state  brought  to  the  m 

atarcb,  tee  vesicle*  being  burst,  their  i  meats  become  soluble 
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is  nof  convertible  into  sugar,  as  starch  is,  bv  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  nor 
mode  acid,  bv  nitric  acid  ;  but  into  the  oxalic;  and  it  is  tinged  purple-red  by  iodine, 
i  composed,  in  100  parts,  of  S5*7  carbon,  6*2  hydrogen,  and  58*1  oxygen;  while 
h  is  composed  of,  48*5  carbon,  6*8  hydrogen,  and  49*7  oxygen. 
>  prove  whether  starch  be  quite  free  from  gluten,  or  whether  it  be  mixed  with  any 
it  floor,  diffuse  12  grains  of  it  through  six  ounces  of  water,  heat  the  mixture  to 
rig1,  stirring  it  meanwhile  with  a  glass  slip.  If  the  starch  be  pure,  no  froth  will  be 
upon  the  surface  of  the  pasty  fluid ;  or  if  any  be  produced  during  the  stirring,  it 
immediately  subside  after  it ;  but  if  the  smallest  portion  of  gluten  be  present,  much 
i  will  be  permanently  formed,  which  may  be  raised  by  stirring  into  the  appearance 
ap-sods. 

arch  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Berger,  of  Hack- 
under  which  he  soaks  rice  in  caustic  alkali,  as  Mr.  Wickham  did  in  1824,  at 
teai-re  times,  levigates  it  into  a  cream,  adds  one  part  of  ail  of  turpentine  to  2000 
>ne  of  the  cold  mash,  stirs  the  mixture,  filters  or  strains  through  fine  lawn  sieves, 
ps,  neutralizes  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  8  os.  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  each 
of  starch,  stirs,  boxes,  and  finishes  as  usual  One  is  apt  to  ask  what  purpose  the 
ts  of  turpentine  can  serve  in  such  a  small  quantity,  except  it  be  to  prevent  ferment- 
He  also  suggests  electricity ;  but  how  to  use  ft  he  says  not. 
June,  1841,  Mr.  W.  T.  Berger  obtained  a  patent  for  manufacturing  starch  by  the 
cy  of  an  alkaline  salt  upon  rice.  He  prefers  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda. 
January,  1889,  M.  Pierre  Isidore  Verdure  obtained  a  patent  for  making  starch, 
•hief  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  the  gluten  of  the  wheat  in  a  pure  state,  as  a 
ble  ingredient  in  making  bread,  biscuits,  Ac.  He  works  wheat  flour  into  dough 
i  machine,  kneads  it,  washes  out  the  starch  by  streams  of  cold  water,  a  process 
known  to  the  chemist,  and  purifies  the  starch  by  fermentation  of  the  superjacent 
r.     I  can  see  nothing  new  in  his  specification. 

>.  Jonea*s  patent,  of  date  April,  1840,  is  based  upon  the  purification  of  the  starch 
ce  and  otner  farinaceous  matters  by  means  of  caustic  alkali.  He  macerates  100 
f  ground  rice  in  100  gallons  of  a  solution  composed  of  200  grains  of  caustic  soda 
►tash  to  a  gallon  of  water,  stirs  it  gradually  till  the  whole  be  well  mixed ;  after  24 
i  draws  off  the  superjacent  liquid  solution  of  gluten  in  alkali,  treats  the  starchy 
sit  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  weak  caustic  lye,  and  thus  repeatedly,  till  the  starch 
nee  white  and  pure.  The  rice  before  being  ground  is  steeped  for  some  time  in  a 
caustic  lye,  drained,  dried,  and  sent  to  the  mill. 

irch  is  made  from  wheat  flour  in  a  like  way.  The  gluten  may  be  recovered  for 
>y  saturating  the  alkaline  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  washing  and  drying  the  pre- 
tie. 

\  James  Colman,  by  his  patent  invention  of  December,  1841,  makes  starch  from 
ad  maiae  or  Indian  corn,  by  the  agency  either  of  the  ordinary  process  of  steeping 
fermenting,  or  of  caustic  or  carbonated  alkaline  lyes.  He  also  proposes  to  em- 
dilute  muriatic  acid  to  purify  the  starchy  matter  from  gluten,  6c — See  Newlori* 
no/,  O.  8.  xix.  246.;  xx.  184. 188. ;  and  xxl  178. 

te  manufacture  of  potato  flour  (fecule)  or  starch  in  France  and  Holland  has  been 
smised  to  such  a  degree  that  they  supply  this  country  with  it,  at  the  rate  of  8s.  or 
a  hundredweight.  Fig*  1861.  represents  in  section  the  powerful  and  ingenious 
lanical  grater,  or  rasp  (rape)  now  used  in  France,  a  a,  is  the  canal,  or  spout, 
I  which  the  previously  well-washed  potatoes  descend ;  6  6,  is  the  grater,  composed 
wooden  cylinder,  on  whose  round  surface  circular  saw  rings  of  steel,  with  short 
p  teeth,  are  planted  pretty  close  together.  The  greater  the  velocity  of  the 
ider,  the  finer  is  the  pulp.  A  cylinder  20  inches  in  diameter  revolves  at  the  rate  of 
600  to  900  times  in  a  minute,  and  it  will  convert  into  pulp  from  14  to  16  hecto- 
i  (about  800  imperial  gallons)  of  potatoes  in  an  hour.  Potatoes  contain  from  15 
I  per  cent  of  dry  fecula.  The  pulp,  after  leaving  the  rasp,  passes  directly  into  the 
iratus  for  the  preparation  of  the  starch,  e  ct  is  a  wooden  hopper  for  receiving  the 
lg  pulp,  with  a  trap  door,  a\  at  bottom,  x,  is  the  cylinder-sieve  of  M.  Etienne ; 
pipe  ending  in  a  rose  spout,  which  delivers  the  water  requisite  for  washing  the  pulp, 
extracting  the  starch  from  it ;  g  gth  diaphragm  of  wire  cloth,  with  small  meshes, 
rhich  the  pulp  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  brushes  i  t,  moving  with  great  speed, 
reby  itgives  out  its  starchy  matter,  which  is  thrown  out  by  a  side  aperture  into  the 
it  *.  The  fecula  now  falls  upon  a  second  web  of  fine  wire-cloth,  and  leaves  upon  it 
sly  some  fragments  of  the  parenchyma  or  cellular  matter  of  the  potato,  to  be  turned 
by  a  side  opening  in  the  spout  n.  The  sifting  or  straining  of  the  starch  likewise 
s  place  through  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  which  consist  also  of  wire-cloth ;  it  is 
cted  into  a  wooden  spout,  ta,  and  is  thence  conducted  into  the  tubes  o  o,  to  be  de* 
led  and  washed,  p,  is  a  mitre-toothed  wheel-work  placed  on  the  driving-shaft,  and 
i  motion  to  the  upright  axis  or  spindle,  q  q,  which  turns  the  brushes,  1 t. 
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Starch  prcpnred  from  rice  or  maize  by  alkali  is  5*anl  si 
great  importance  in  it*  osej  and,  being  les*  hy  grume  trie  than  wh 
per  mm  M  And  glaic.     Thu  rough  starch  obtained  in  li 

ng  purposes,  and  for  stiffening  coarse  fabrics. 

STAltUUlNG   and  Steam  m% vim «   Arraign*     The  system 
drying  goods  in  the  proteases  of  bleaching  or  calico- priming,  is 
in  a  longitudinal  section,  find  hi  jit/.  1353.  in  i  top  view;  but  ih 
to  be  broken  otf  in  the  middle,  a*  it  WM  needless  to  n  ; 
which  are  sufficiently  shown  in  the  section. 

a  is  the  bo*  contusing  the  pa*te,  when  the  goods  lire  to  be  st 
Winch,  when  it  i-  dittoed  tn  turn  the  machine  by  hand,  Ihougr 
power  rable  fiurforleij  6.  is  the*  driving  pinion;  tA  J' 

iron  shafts,  the  undermost  of  which  is  moved  by  the  wh 
The  Uppertnott  roller  d\  il  turned  by  die  friction  with  the  Ranmi 
it  by  the  weighted  lever  A;  c  is  the  trough  filled  with  the  pas' 
bars  jC  and  may  be  placed  higher  or  lower  by  means  of  the  adjus 
as  the  roller  a*  it  to  be  plunged  more  or  lew  deeply.  A  bras*  ml 
the  cloth  into  the  panic.  » 

b,  is  the  drying  part  of  the  machine:  I;  k,  it*  iron  framing 
hnl Id w  cftpper  cylinder*,  heated  with  steam;  m,  rn,  tn,  <fct\, 
pair*,  turning  freely  on  shafts  under  the  former*  for  bit  etch ii 
luring  their  passage  through  the  machine  !  t*f  w,  is  tin 
which  brauuh  nil  small  copper  tubes,  0.  0,  Ac*,  which  cond 
stuffing  btt iea  into  the  Gtvirj  uf  the  drying  drams.  There  are 
other  end*  of  the  drums,  for  discharging  the  cuiidengcd  water 
boies ;  o,  #,  are  valves  opening  internally,  for  admitting  the  fii 
taken  i.'i!,  of  become!  feeble,  tn  prevent  the  drums  from  beii 
lanced  pressure  ^f  the  atmosphere  upon  their  external  surface*. 

q,  is  the  cloth  beam,  from  which  the  it&rtibfog  roller  draws  foi 
tw.P  rollers.  Of  which  die  louver  i*  provided  with  a  band-puUe 
Similar  pulley  fixed  upon  the  shaft  of  the  ^lurching  roller  d. 
the  gundi  through  the  drying  machine,  ami  then  let  them  fall  ei 
flour, 
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ITU  ART,  east  in  zinc,  bronzed;  and  in  other  metcl*. — This  is  a  Dew  branch  of 
teljr  •prung  op  in  Birmingham,  which  displays  equal  constructive  economy  and 
Bronze  ranee  in  its  composition,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  artist,  as  "to  its 
«ss  or  the  depth  of  its  colour.  A  very  excellent  bronze  is  formed  by  the  addition 
*.  of  tin  to  16  of  copper. 

» catting  of  a  bronze  statue  may  be  thus  described.    The  core  is  made  up  of  brick- 
tod  day  until  a  rude  representation  of  the  intended  work  is  made ;  upon  this  the 
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sculptor  model*  in  wax,  of  the  thickness  intended  for  the  metal,  all 
the  features,  drapery,  Ac. ;  when  this  ia  completed,  it  is  touted  with  I 
aistency ;  then  follow  repeated  solid  coating*  of  clay,  Ac,  until  a  shell 
to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  melted  metal  is  formed;  the  whole  is  then 
ia  applied,  the  wax  is  melted  out,  and  a  space  thereby  left  for  th 
metal;  suitable  runners  are  made  and  vents  to  allow  of  the  free  escep 
melted  in  reverberating  furnaces,  and  when  in  a  proper  condition,  t) 
and  the  mould  filled  After  being  allowed  to  remain  till  cool  it  i 
ness  cleansed  off,  and  the  statue  is  completed-  The  peculiar  til 
acquired  by  exposure  to  the  mr. 

A  bronro  of  nearly  the  same  tinge  is  given  to  brass  by  immer; 
spirit*  of  salt  and  arsenic  ;  the  metal  i*  to  be  heated  previous  to  this 
wards  brushed  with  black-lead,  and  after  being  again  heated,  is  ci 
composed  of  spirits  of  wine,  with  a  little  yellow  colouring  matter;  1 
is  thus  imparted  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  establishment  of  Messrs.  Messenger  and  Sou  is  one  of  the  <■ 
Birmingham;  it  has  been  in  existence,  upwards  of  GO  years:  it  waa 
recognise  the  importance  of  the  union  «f  art  with  manufactures* 
of  Flaximm  and  Clinntrcy  was  called  into  requi^itioci ;  artists  cete 
in  architectural  enrich  men  t  were  also  employed  in  the  modelling 
dekbrm,  tripoda,  Ac 

STEAM,  i*  tin-  MOW  of  hot  water ;  the  discussion  of  which  1 
physics,  and  engineering  Certain  practical  application?  ol  th-  ( 
1Q  the  article  Evaporation* 

St tam  ;  it*  lawt*    An  able  memoir  on  the  pressure  and 
the  institute  uf  Civil   Engineers   in  June,  1843,  by  Mr,  Pole,  C   E., 
fide nee  for  its  accuracy  and   usefulness,     lie  proposed  a  new  fori 
between   these   two   mechanical   qualities,  applicable    particular! j 
with  high  pressure  *team  expansively. 

Tin*  i -el it t ions  between  the  elasticity,  temperature,  and  density  of 
interesting  and  important  subject  *<  of  phltoaophSapl  research.  Thi 
and  represented  in  extensive  tables  in  Free  hit*  Tychnotoykal  4 

The  connection  erf  the  two  former,  namely,  pressure  and  tempern 
has  excited  the  greatest  intention,  insmtrnus  experiment*  huvin* 
ascertain  the  valuer  of  them  at  all  points  of   the  scale,  and  ma 
by  English  in  id  foreign  mathematicians,  to  express  approximately 
them. 

The  pressure  and  temperature  being  known,  the  density,  or  wl 
purpose,  the  relative  volume,  compared  with  the  water  which  has 
deduced  by  a  combination  of  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Gay  LussoA  a 
algebraically  in  terms  of  the  pressure  and  temperature  combine 
natint:  the  latter,  by  means  of  the  before  mentioned  formula*,  expr 
at  which  wtII  connect  at  once  the  volume  with  the  pressure. 

But  there  are  several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  process,  the 
lie  11  ins  obtained  being  too  complicated  for  practical  use  •  and 
import iint  in  calculations  connected  with  steam  and  the  steam  engt 
arm  rate,  and  at  the  same  time  simple  rule,  which  shall  give  the 
directly  in  terntl  of  each  other,  the  empirical  method  has  been  reac 

The  paper  enumerate  *  three  formuhn  given  for  this  purpose  by 
Pambour,  explaining  the  peculiar  cases  to  which  they  are  app 
which  i hey  ful;  and  the  author  then  proposes  a  fourth  expression, 
meet  u  ca.-e  nut  provided  for  by  either  of  the  others,  namely,  for 
work  frig  with  high  pressure  steam  expansively  ;"  such  as  the  ( 
double  cylinder  engine.    The  equation  is, 


fe 


242f.Q 


V-66 


„      „     242B0 
or  reciprocally,  \=— =~  x^S 

I*  being  the  tutnl  preteure  of  the  steam  in  Ibsi  per  square  in* 
Volume,  compared  willi  that  of  its  constituent  water, 

These  formula  may  be  adopted  without  considerable  error  tl 
generally  required  in  each  engine*,  viz^  from  about  5  lbs*  to  f»5  lb*. 

Two  tables  are  then  given,  showing  the  pressure  and  volumes,  a 
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.  prfuw  in  this  scale;  they  thow  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  four  formula 
each  other,  and  the  respective  amount  of  deviation  from  truth  in  each. 
ie  greatest  error  is, — 

lbs. 
By  M.  Naviere  formula        ....    l-st  per  square  inch. 
11  de  Pambour'a  first  ditto         -  -  -    412  tt* 

<<    second  ditto         •  -  -    2*76  M 

The  new  formula      .....    0*71  u 


te  mean  error  is, — 

By  11  Navier's  formula 

M.  de  Pambour'a  first  ditto 
"    second  ditto 
The  new  formula 


0*245  per  square  inch. 
1-42  • 

0-85 
0-0062        " 


ie  tables  also  show : — 

That  the  new  formula  is  nearer  the  truth  than  either  of  the  others,  taken  separately 
tree-fourths  of  the  scale. 

That  it  is  nearer  than  all  three  combined  in  half  the  scale 

That  the  greatest  error  of  the  new  formula,  with  regard  to  the  pressures,  is  only 
it  half  as. great  as  that  of  the  most  correct  of  the  other  three. 

That  the  mean  error  is  only  one-fortieth  of  either  of  the  others,  and  equal  to  only 
it  one-tenth  of  an  ounce  per  square  inch. 

That  the  errors  in  the  volumes  are  much  less  numerous  and  important  with  the 

formula  than  with  either  of  the  others. 

It  is  also  added,  that  the  new  expression  is  simpler  in  algebraical  form  than  the 
rs ;  it  is  more  easily  calculated,  the  constants  are  easier  to  remember,  and  that  no 
-ation  of  the  constants  in  the  other  formula  will  make  them  coincide  so  nearly  with 
truth  as  the  new  one  does. 

flam,  (tpherical  ttate  of).  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  water 
brown  on  to  a  metallic  plate,  heated  to  a  temperature  approaching  dull  redness,  the 
a-  is  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  rapidly  dissipated  in  vapour,  but  assuming 
mewhat  globular  form,  it  remains  quiescent,  or  slightly  agitated  only  by  the  action 
te  heat,  sometimes  rolling  over  the  surface  of  the  heated  plate.  It  is  evident,  in  this 
,  that  the  water  is  not  contact  with  the  metal ;  consequently  there  is  no  adhesion. 
f  little  evaporation  takes  place  from  the  water  when  in  this,  which  has  been  called 
spherical,  condition.  Although  in  close  proximity  to  a  plate  of,  it  might  be,  red 
metal,  the  water  appears  to  be  heated  only  to  about  205°,  and  in  this  condition  it 
una,  undergoing  slow  evaporation,  until  the  metal  becomes  so  far  cooled  as  to  admit 
ae "water  coming  into  contact  with  it;  when  this  occurs,  the  water  loses  its  spherical 
lition,  flows  over  the  surface  of  the  still  highly  heated  metal,  with  which  it  now  is  k 
wtact,  and  it  is  instantly  dissipated  in  vapour. 

great  number  of  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  in  connection  with  this 
ect  by  M.  Boutigny,  and  on  the  results  have  been  founded  an  explanation  of  that 
»  of  boiler  explosions  which  occur  after,  but  not  at  th$  moment  of,  the  excessive 
ing  of  the  boiler.  It  is  assumed  that  in  these  cases  the  boiler  becomes  heated  to  a 
perature  at  which  the  water  is  thrown  into  the  spherical  condition ;  while  in  this 
s  very  little  steam  is  generated,  but  as  soon  as  the  boiler  las  cooled  to  a  point  at 
:h  contact  takes  place,  the  sudden  formation  of  a  large  volume  of  steam  causes  the 


.  has  been  found  thai  other  volatile  bodies  besides  water  are  similarly  affected 
er  like  circumstances.  Thus,  ether,  alcohol,  iodine,  dec.  assume  the  spherical  con- 
m  when  thrown  into  a  metallic  vessel  (a  platinum  crucible  for  instance)  heated  to 
less.  The  vaporisation  of  these  bodies  under  such  circumstances  is  comparatively 
r,  but  when  the  vessel  has  cooled  to  the  point  of  contact,  there  is  an  immediate 
mentation  of  vapour.  This  forms  a  pretty  experiment  with  iodine,  the  period  of 
act  being  indicated  by  the  increased  volume  of  its  violet  coloured  vapour.  M. 
ttgny,  availing  himself  of  the  fact  that  even  the  most  volatile  bodies  are  capable  of 
iming  this  spherical  condition,  has  devised  a  method  of  freezing  water  in  a  red  hot 
able.  This  experiment  is  performed  in  the  following  manner: — Some  liquid 
rdrous  sulphurous  acid  is  first  prepared,  by  passing  the  dry  gas  through  a  tube 
oottded  with  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  silt,  and  collecting  the  product  in  a  small 
i  sealed  at  one  end,  also  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture.  This  liquefied 
hurous  acid  boils  at  14°  Fahr.,  and  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
%  the  mouth  of  the  tube  must  be  sealed  at  the  blowpipe  flame.  A  thick  platinum 
able  having  a  capacity  of  about  f  J  i  is  to  be  heated  to  redness,  and  wlale  in  this 
e,  about  f  5  j  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is  to  be  rapidly  projected  out  of  the  tube  into 
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the  crucible.  The  acid  assumes  the  spherical  c«.iticliticmv  and 
comparatively  slow  evaporation;  the  lamp  is  now  quickly  *\ 
tity  of  water* thrown  into  the  GTucibli  The  temp 

U  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  the  water.  so  as  to  cause  the  con 
-he  in»tantiuje<m»  vaporisation,  of  the  sulphurous  acitl,  which  da 
rob*  the  water  of  iU  heat  and  reduce*  it  to  the  stale  of  ice, 

STEARIC  ACID,  improperly  called  Steam ke  (Tatgtaurt^  Cf 
atituent  of  falty  substances,  as  of  lalfow  and  olive  oil,  converted  i 
by  saponification  with  alkaline  matter,  and  abstraction  of  the  alien 
process,  fata  me  eonvpitible  into  three  acids,  called  Stearic,  Mai 
first  two  being  solid,  and  the  last  liquid*  The  slearine,  <if  which  d 
are  made,  consists  of  the  stearic  and!  marcaric  acid*  combined.  T 
from  each  other  only  by  the  agency  of  alcohol,  which  holds 
solution  after  it  has  deposited  the  stearic  in  crystals.  Pure  st« 
according  to  its  discoverer,  Chevreul,  in  the  following  way  -—Me 
a  solution  of  potash  and  mutton-suet  in  the  proper  equivalent  pr 
dissolve  one  part  of  that  soap  »n  B  pails  of  hot  water,  then  a 
or  50  parts  of  cold  water,  and  set  the  whole  into  a  place  whose 
52*  Fahrenheit.  A  substance  falls  to  the  bottom,  possessed  of  p 
of  the  bi-slearate  and  hUmargarale  of  potash ♦  which  is  to  be  drt 
a  filter.  The  filtered  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  mixed  with 
acid  necessary  to  saturate  the  alkali  left  free  by  the  precipitation 
On  adding  water  to  it  afterwards,  the  liquor  affords  a  fresh  quar 
bi-margarate.  By  repeating  this  operation  with  precaution,  we  fi 
when  the  solution  contains  no  more  of  these  solid  acid*,  hot  on  I 
ci[»itnled  bi-tsitl  are  to  be  washed  and  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  oj 
of  which  they  require  about  24  limes  thetr  weight.  During  ihe  e 
the  hi-sleajate  falls  down,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  bi-margan 
of  the  ok- me,  remain  dissolved,  By  once  more  dissolving  in  aloe 
the  bi-stenrnte  will  be  obtained  alone ;  as  may  be  proved  by  dei 
in  water  at  »  boiling  heat,  with  muriatic  acid,  letting  it  cool,  wa 
obtained,  and  exposing  it  lo  heal,  when,  it  puret  it  will  not  fuse  in 
degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  If  it  melts  at  a  lower  heat,  it  cont; 
gartc  acid.  The  purified  hi«stearalc  being  decomposed  by  boiling  ii 
acid,  as  the  muriatic,  the  disengaged  stearic  acid  is  to  be  washed  by 
cooled  and  dried* 

Stearic  arid,  prepared  by  the  above  process,  contains  combined 
cannot  be  1\<  *<\.  It  is  insipid  and  inodorous.  After  being;  melte 
at  the  temperature  of  I58a  Fahrenheit,  and  affects  the  form  of  i 
grouped  together.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all 
anhydrous  alcohol,  and  on  cooling  to  122°,  crystallizes  Iherefr 
hut  if  the  concentrated  solution  he  quickly  cooled  to  1 12?,  it  fbn 
A  dilute  solution  affords  the  acid  crystallized  in  large  white  br 
solves  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  ether  of  0*727,  and  crystal  tin 
tiful  scales,  of  changing  colors.  Ii  distils  over  in  vacuo  without 
retort  contains  a  little  atmospheric  airT  a  small  portion  of  the  acid 
the  distillation  ;  while  the  greater  part  passes  over  unehange* 
brown,  and  mixed  with  traces  of  empyreumatie  oil.  When  heate 
kindled,  stearic  acid  burns  like  wax.  ft  contains  3*4  per  cent* 
it  may  be  freed  by  combining  it  with  oxyde  of  lead*  When  Ibis  i 
jected  to  ultimate  analysis,  it  is  found  to  consist  of— 80  vf  et 
and  7*5  oxygen,  in  100  parts.  Stearic  acid  displaces,  at  a  b 
carbonic  acid  from  its  combinations  with  the  bases;  but  in  opt 
line  carbonate,  a  portion  of  the  stearic  acid  is  dissolved  in  I 
Carbonic  acid  is  expelled.  This  decomposition  is  founded  ujm 
the  stearic  acid  transforms  the  salt  into  a  bicarbonate,  which  i 
ebullition. 

Stearic  acid  pat  into  a  strong  watery  infusion  of  litmus,  has  no 
cold  ;  but  when  hot,  the  acid  combines  with  the  alkali  of  the  I 
blue  color  to  red \  so  that  it  has  sutficient  energy  to  abstract  I 
tincture  alt  the  alkali  required  for  its  neutralization.  If  wedissolv 
in  weak  alcohol,  and  pour  litmus  water,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  soli 
red,  because  the  Litmus  will  give  up  its  alkali  to  a  portion  of  the  bi- 
Vett  it  into  neutral  stcarnte.  If  we  now  add  cold  water,  the  redd 
surne  its  blue  tint,  and  will  deposit e  bi-stearate  of  potash  in  sma 
that  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  bi-stearate  may  redden  the  Jitm 
not  be  very  stroag. 
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'rem  the  composition  of  stearate  of  potash,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  acid  appears  to  be 
-6  ;    hydrogen  being  1 ;  for  18:  48  X  2  ::  100  :  533-3  =  5  atoms  of  acid. 
Vom  the  stearate  of  soda,  it  appears  to  be   104  ;    and  from  that  of  lime,  102.     The 
rate  of  lead,  by  Chevreul,  gives  109  for  the  atomic  weight  of  the  acid. 
Tie  margaric  and  oleic  acids  seem  to  have  the  same  neutralizing  power,  and  the  same 
qic  weight. 

"he  preceding  numbers  will  serve  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  Uearic  acid  for  the 
pose  of  making  candles.  Potash  and  soda  were  first  prescribed  for  saponifying  fat,  as 
'  be  seen  in  M.  Gay  Lussac's  patent,  under  the  article  Candle  ;  and  were  it  not  for 
cost  of  these  articles,  they  are  undoubtedly  preferable  to  all  others  in  a  chemical  point 
lew.  Of  late  years  lime  has  been  had  recourse  to,  with  perfect  success,  and  has  be- 
*  subservient  to  a  great  improvement  in  candle-making.  The  stearine  block  now 
le  by  many  London  houses,  though  containing  not  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent  of  wax, 
mrdlj  to  be  distinguished  from  the  purified  produce  of  the  bee.  The  first  process  is 
oil  tbe  fat  with  quicklime  and  water  in  a  large  tub,  by  means  of  perforated  steam 
is  distributed  over  its  bottom.  From  the  above  statements  we  see  that  about  11  parts 
\rj  lime  are  fully  equivalent  to  100  of  stearine  and  oleine  mixed  :  but  as  tbe  lime  is  in 
state  of  hydrate,  14  parts  of  it  will  be  required  when  it  is  perfectly  pure;  in  the  ordi- 
j  state,  however,  as  made  from  average  good  limestone,  16  parts  may  be  allowed, 
er  a  vigorous  ebullition  of  3  or  4  hours,  the  combination  is  pretty  complete.  The 
Lrate  being  allowed  to  cool  to  such  a  degree  as  to  allow  of  its  being  handled,  becomes 
jucrete  mass,  which  must  be  dug  out  with  a  spade,  and  transferred  into  a  contiguous 
,  in  order  to  be  decomposed  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
h  water,  and  also  heated  with  steam.  Four  parts  of  concentrated  acid  will  be  suifi- 
it  to  neutralize  three  parts  of  slaked  lime.  The  saponified  fat  npw  liberated  from  the 
e,  which  is  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  is  skimmed 
the  surface  of  the  watery  menstruum  into  a  third  contiguous  tub,  where  it  is  washed 
a  water  and  steam. 

lie  washed  mixture  of  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acids,  is  next  cooled  in  tin  pans ; 
ii  shaved  by  large  knives,  fixed  on  the  face  of  a  fly-wheel,  called  a  tallow  cutter,  pre- 
itory  to  its  being  subjected  in  canvass  or  caya  bags  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  hydrau- 
press.  Here  a  large  portion  of  the  oleic  acid  is  expelled,  carrying  with  it  a  little  of 
margaric.  The  pressed  cakes  are  row  subjected  to  the  action  of  water  and  steam 
e  more,  after  which  the  supernatant  stearic  acid  is  run  off,  and  cooled  in  moulds.  The 
es  are  then  ground  by  a  rotatory  rasping-machine  to  a  sort  of  mealy  powder,  which  is 
into  canvass  bags,  and  subjected  to  the  joint  action  of  steam  and  pressure  in  a  hori* 
tal  hydraulic  press  of  a  peculiar  construction,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has 
d  long  used  in  London  for  pressing  spermaceti.  The  cakes  of  stearic  acid  thus  freed 
ipletely  from  the  margaric  and  oleic  acids,  are  subjected  to  a  final  cleansing  in  a  tub 
B  steam,  and  then  melted  into  hemispherical  masses  called  blocks.  When  these  blocks 
broken,  they  display  a  highly  crystalline  texture,  which  would  render  them  unfit  for 
dug  candles.  This  texture  is  therefore  broken  down  or  comminuted  by  fusing  the 
iriae  in  a  plated  copper  pan,  along  with  one  thousandth  part  of  pulverized  arsenioue 
I,  after  which  it  is  ready  to  be  cast  into  candles  in  appropriate  moulds.  See  Candle. 
TEARINE  COLD  PRESS.  The  cold  hydraulic  press,  as  mounted  by  Messrs. 
adslay  and  FMd,  for  squeezing  out  the  oleic  acid  from  saponified  fat,  or  the  oleine 
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from  cocoa-nut  lard,  is  represented  in  plan  in  fig.  1854. ;  in  side  view  of  pump  in  fig. 
1865. ;  and  in  elevation,  fig.  1856. ;  where  the  same  letters  refer  to  like  objects. 

a,  a,  are  two  hydraulic  presses;  b,  the  frame;  o,  the  cylinder;  d,  the  piston  or  nun; 
«,  the  follower  ;  r,  the  recess  in  the  bottom  to  receive  the  oil ;  o,  twilled  woollen  bags ; 
with  the  material  to  be  pressed,  having  a  thin  plate  of  wrought  iron  between  each;  a, 
apertures  for  the  discharge  of  the  oil ;  i,  cistern  in  which  the  pumps  are  fixed  ;  a,  fram- 
ing for  machinery  to  work  in;  l,  two  pumps,  large  and  small,  to  inject  the  water 
1355  into  the  cylinders ;  u,  a  frame  con- 

taining three  double  branches;  s, 
three  branches,  each  having  two 
stops  or  plugs,  by  which  the  ac- 
tion of  one  of  the  pumps  may  be 
intercepted  from,  or  communicated 
to,  one  or  both  of  the  presses ;  the 
large  pump  is  worked  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  operation,  and  the 
small  one  towards  the  end;  by 
these  branches,  one  or  both  prtasu 
may  be  discharged  when  the  opera- 
tion is  finished ;  o,  two  pipes  from 
the  pumps  to  the  branches ;  r,  pipe 
to  return  the  water  from  the  cy fin- 
ders to  the  cisterns ;  q,  pipe*  lead- 
ing from  the  pumps  through  the 
branches  to  the  cylinders;  a,  coni- 
cal drum,  fixed  upon  the  main  shaft 
t,  driven  by  the  steam-engine  of  the 
factory  ;  s,  a  like  conical  drum  to 
work  the  pomps;  t,  a  narrow  leather  strap  to  communicate  the  motion  from  a  to  s, 
u,  a  long  screw  bearing  a  nut,  which  works  along  the  whole  length  of  the  drum ;  v.  the 
fork  or  guide  for  moving  the  strap  t  ;  w,  w,  two  hanging  bearings  to  carry  the  dram  s ; 
x,  a  pulley  on  the  spindle  of  the  drum  a ;  t,  the  main  shaft ;  a,  fly-wheel  with  groove 
on  the  edge,  driven  by  the  pulley  x ;  on  the  axis  of  s,  is  a  double  crank,  which  works  the 
two  pumps  l.  a,  is  a  pulley  on  the  end  of  the  long  screw  u ;  an  endless  cord  passes 
twice  round  this  pulley,  and  under  a  pulley  fixed  in  the  weight  b ;  by  laying  hold  of 
both  sides  of  this  cord,  and  raising  or  lowering  it,  the  forked  guide  v,  and  the  lea- 
ther strap  t,  are  moved  backwards  or  forwards,  by  means  of  the  nut  fixed  b  the 
guide,  so  as  to  accelerate  or  retard  at  pleasure  the  speed  of  the  working  o/  the 
pumps ;  c,  is  a  piece  of  iron,  with  a  long  slit,  in  which  a  pin,  attached  to  the  fcrk  v 
travels,  to  keep  it  in  the  vertical  position. 
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TEARINE.    Fig  1867.  if  a  new  of  both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  sapoui- 
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mm  tan  of*  a  stearine  factory ;  where  the  constituents  of  the  tallow  are  combined  with 
icklime,  by  the  intervention  of  water  and  iteam :  a,  is  the  upright  shaft  of  iron, 
■ned  by  the  bevel  wheel  above,  in  gear  with  another  bevel  wheel  on  the  moving 
ift,  not  shown  in  this  figure.  This  upright  shaft  bears  several  arms  d,  furnished  with 
ge  teeth.  The  tun  is  bound  with  strong  hoops  of  iron,  and  its  contents  are  heated  by 
mns  of  a  spiral  tube  laid  on  the  bottom,  perforated  with  numerous  holes,  and  cou- 
rted by  n  pipe  with  a  high-pressure  steam-boiler. 

Fig.  1368,  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  horizontal  hydraulic  press  for 
priving  stearic  acid,  as  also  spermaceti,  of  all  their  fluid  oily  impurities,    o,  is  the 


'Under  of  the  press;  6,  the  ram  or  piston:  t,  t,  t,  i,  hair  and  flannel  bags  enclosing 
e  impure  cakes  to  be  exposed  to  pressure;  <f,  d,  <f,  d,  iron  plates  previously  heated, 
id  placed  between  every  two  cakes  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  thetr  oily  matter;  «,#> 
lid  iron  end  of  the  press,  made  to  resist  great  pressure ;  it  is  strongly  bolted  to  the 
Under  a,  so  as  to  resist  the  force  of  the  ram;  g,  g,  iron  rods,  for  bringing  back  the 
m  6,  into  its  place  after  the  pressure  is  over,  by  means  of  counter  weights  suspended 

a  chain,  which  passes  over  the  pulleys  h,  h ,» t^t,  a  spout  and  a  sheet-iron  pan  for  re- 
viving the  oily  fluid. 

STEATITE  (Soapdom*;  Crate  d*  Brian?*,  Fr.;  Spedutein,  Germ.),  is  a  mineral  of 
ie  magnesian  family.  It  has  a  grayish-white  or  greenish-white  color,  often  marked 
rith  dendritic  delineations,  and  occurs  massive,  as  also  in  various  supposititious  cry st al- 
oe forms;  it  has  a  dull  or  fatty  lustre;  a  coarse  splintery  fracture,  with  translucent 
iges;  a  shining  streak ;  it  writes  feebly;  is  soft,  and  easily  cut  with  a  knife;  but  soine- 
rhat  tough;  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue;  feels  very  greasy ;  infusible  before  the  blow- 
ipe;  specific  gravity  from  2»§to  28.  It  consists  of— silica,  44;  magnesia,  44 ;  alumina, 
;  iron,  7*3;  manganese,  1*5;  chrome,  2;  with  a  trace  of  lime.  It  is  found  frequently 
i  small  contemporaneous  reins  that  traverse  serpentine  in  all  directions,  as  at  Portsoy, 
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jn  Shetland,  in  the  limestone  of  Icotmktln,  in  the  serpentine  of  Con 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  {at  Bayrath,)  Hungary,  Ac  It  is  used  in  thr  n 
lam.  1 1  makes  the  buiscuit  semi-transparent,  bat  rath  ft  h;  ~Ule,  aj 
slight  changes  of  heat.  It  is  employed  for  polishing  serpentine,  RM 
tcr,  and  mirror  ijlass  ;  as  the  basis  of  cosmetic  powders*  as  in  fft§f 
pastes;  it  is  dusted  in  powder  upon  the  inside  of  boots,  to  make  Ui< 
them;  when  rubbed  upon  grease-spots  in  £flk  and  woollen  clothes, 
by  absorption ;  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  certain  craion> 
mnkin-*  traees  upon  glass,  silk,  &.c.  The  spotted  steatite,  cut  into 
assumes  an  onyx  aspect.  So  A  steatite  farms  excellent  stoppt 
tos  used  in  distilling  or  subliming  corrosive  vapors.     Lamellar  stei 

STEKL  (-JfiVr,  Fr. ;  Siahi,  Germ/),  as  a  carburet  of  iron,  has  al 
under  that  metal  I  shall  treat  in  this  article  more  particularly  of 
technical  relations, 

1*  Sttel  of  ctmmtati(Mt  frar  or  blistered  steel. — With  the  except 
charcoal  iron,  no  bars  are  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  capable  o 
at  all  approaching  in  quality  to  that  made  from  the  Madras,  Swedi 
ao  largely  imported  Tor  that  purpose.  The  first  rank  is  assigned 
stamped  with  a  circle  enclosing  the  letter  l  (hence  called  hoop  l)  ; 
price  of  367.  10*.  per  ton,  while  excellent  English  coke-iron  may  t 
the  price.  The  other  Swedish  irons  are  sold  at  a  mnch  lower  r 
manufactured  in  the  same  way;  and  therefore  the  superiority  of  the 
be  owini?  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  ore  from  which  it  ts  smelle 
made  in  the  Indian  steel* works  at  Chelsea,  from  Mr.  Heath's  JVj 
from  the  hoop  l. 

The  Sheffield  furnace  for  making  bar  or  blistered  steel,  called  thi 
Hon,  Is  represented  in  Jig .  I36fl,  in  a  cross  section,  and  ia  jig.  13( 
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The  beaHTi  of  this  oblong  quaaranguiar  furnace,  is  di? ided  by  a 
upon  feadl  si  do  of  which  there  is  a  cheat  o,  called  a  trough,  made  « 
lhe  breadth  of  the  grate  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  fui 
*,  e,  flues  leading  to  the  chimney  d,  d.  To  aid  the  draught  of  tin 
an  opening  *,  ia  made  in  tho  middle  of  the  flat  arch  of  the  furnace, 
sides  (ends),  there  are  orifices  /  /,  through  which  the  long  bar 
in  and  taken  out ;  gt  is  the  door  by  which  the  steel-maker  enter*. 
Ib»  trough;  A,  is'  a  proof  hole,  at  which  small  samples  of 
of  its  eou  version  may  be  drawn  out  The  furnace  is  bo  lit 
w1  chimney,  from  SO  to  60  feet  high,  for  aiding  the  draught, 


The  two  chests  aro  built  of  6re-stone  grit.  They  are  8,  10,  or 
from  26  to  SS  inches  in  width  and  depth;  the  lower  and  small 
uniform  will  the  quality  of  the  steel  be.  A  great  breadth  and 
incompatible  with  equability  of  the  cementing  temperature.  The 
thick.  The  space  between  them  is  at  least  a  foot  wide,  Th 
directly  upon  the  sole  of  the  furnace.,  but  must  have  their  1 
iipon  by  the  flame,  as  well  as  the  sides  and  top.  Tho  degree 
by  openings  in  the  arch,  or  upon  the  long  sides  of  the  furnac 
chimney ;  as  also  by  the  greater  or  leas  quantity  of  air  admitted 
in  glasshouse  furnaces, 
The  temtnt  consists  of  ground  charcoal  (sometimes  of  soot),  mi: 
-  ~  -,  and  some  common  salt ;  the  charcoal  of  hard  wood  being  pre 
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admissible,  on  account  of  the  sulphur,  silica,  and  clay,  which  it  generally  contains, 
ably  the  salt  serves  to  vitrify  the  particles  of  silica  in  the  charcoal,  and  thus  to  pre* 
l  their  entering  into  combination  with  the  steel.  As  for  the  ashes,  it  is  difficult  to 
over  their  use.  The  best  steel  may  be  made  without  their  presence.  The  bottom  of 
trough  being  covered  with  two  inches  of  the  powder  of  cementation,  the  bars  are  laid 
ig  in  it,  upon  their  narrow  edge,  the  side  bar  being  one  inch  from  the  trough,  and  Lbe 
being  from  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch  apart.  Above  this  first  layer  of  iron 
i,  fully  half  an  inch  depth  of  the  powder  is  spread,  then  a  new  series  of  bars  is  sti  > 
,  and  so  on  till  the  trough  is  filled  within  six  inches  of  the  top.  This  space  is  partially 
d  with  old  cement  powder,  and  is  covered  with  refractory  damp  sand.  Sometime* 
trough  is  filled  to  the  surface  with  the  old  cement,  and  then  closely  covered  with  fire- 
p.  The  bars  should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  or  the  trough.  The  fie 
«  be  carefully  urged  from  two  to  four  days,  till  it  acquires  the  temperature  tf 
9  Wedgewood;  which  must  be  steadily  maintained  during  the  four,  six,  eight,  m 
days  requisite  for  the  cementation ;  a  period  dependant  on  the  size  of  the  furn  ac 
which  is  determined  by  the  examination  of  the  proof  pieces,  taken  out  from  time  to 
e. 

n  the  front  or  remote  end  of  the  furnace,/;.  1054,  a  door  is  left  in  the  outer  building, 
responding  to  a  similar  one  in  the  end  of  the  interior  vault,  through  which  the  work- 
n  enters  for  charging  the  furnace  with  charcoal  and  iron  bars,  as  also  for  taking  out 
steel  after  the  conversion.  Small  openings  are  likewise  made  in  the  ends  of  the 
sts,  through  which  the  extremities  of  a  few  bars  are  left  projecting,  so  that  they  mar 
pulled  oat  and  examined,  through  small  doors  opposite  to  them  in  the  exterior  walls. 
ese  tap  holes,  as  they  are  called,  should  be  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  end  stones  of 
chests,  that  the  bars  may  indicate  the  average  state  of  the  process.  The  joinings  of 
fire-stones  are  secured  with  a  finely  ground  Stourbridge  clay. 

[Tie  interval  between  the  two  chests  (in  furnaces  containing  two,  for  many  have  only 
i)  being  covered  with  an  iron  platform,  the  workman  stands  on  it,  and  sifts  a  layer  of 
ircoal  on  the  bottom  of  the  chests  evenly,  about  half  an  inch  thick;  he  then  lays  a  row 
tmrs,  cut  to  the  proper  length,  over  the  charcoal,  about  an  inch  from  each  other ;  he 
it  sifts  on  a  second  stratum  of  charcoal-dust,  which,  as  it  must  serve  for  the  bars  above, 
well  as  below,  is  made  an  inch  thick;  thus,  he  continues  to  stratify,  till  the  chest  be 
pd  within  two  inches  of  the  top;  and  he  covers  the  whole  with  the  earthy  detritus  found 
the  bottom  of  grindstone  troughs,  or  any  convenient  fire-loam.  It  is  obvious  that  Che 
ond  series  of  bars  should  correspond  vertically  with  the  interstices  between  the  flYst 
ies,  and  so  in  succession.  The  trial-rods  are  left  longer  than  the  others,  and  their 
jjeding  ends  arc  incrusted  with  fire-clay,  or  imbedded  in  sand.  The  iron  plait 
ng  removed,  and  all  the  openings  into  the  vault  closed,  the  fire  is  lighted,  and  very 
tdoally  increased,  to  avoid  every  risk  of  cracking  the  grit-stone  by  too  sudden  a  change 
temperature;  and  the  ignition  being  finally  raised  to  about  100°  Wedgewood,  but  not 
jber,  for  fear  of  melting  the  metal,  must  be  maintained  at  a  uniform  pitch,  till  the  iron 
re  absorbed  the  desired  quantity  of  carbon,  and  have  been  converted  as  highly  as  the 
inufactnrer  intends  for  his  peculiar  object.  From  six  to  eight  days  may  be  reckoned  a 
ffieient  period  for  the  production  of  steel  of  moderate  hardness,  and  fit  for  tilting  into 
par  steel.  A  softer  steel,  for  saws  and  springs,  takes  a  shorter  period ;  and  a  harder 
el,  for  fabricating  chisels  used  in  cutting  iron,  will  need  longer  exposure  to  the  ignited 
»rcoal.  But,  for  a  few  purposes,  such  as  the  bits  for  boring  cast  iron,  the  bars  a  re 
posed  to  two  or  three  successive  processes  of  cementation,  and  are  hence  said  to  be 
ice  or  thrice  converted  into  steels.  The  higher  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  the  quicker  is 
i  process  of  conversion. 

The  furnace  being  suffered  to  cool,  the  workman  enters  it  again,  and  hands  out  the  steel 
rs,  which  being  covered  with  blisters,  from  the  formation  and  bursting  of  vesicles  on 
*  surface  filled  with  gaseous  carbon,  is  called  blistered  tteel.  This  steel  is  very  irregu- 
■  in  its  interior  texture,  has  a  white  color,  like  frosted  silver,  and  displays  crystalline 
gto  and  facettes,  which  are  larger  the  further  the  cementation  has  been  uiged,  or  the 
eater  the  dose  of  carbon.  The  central  particles  are  always  smaller  than  those  near 
»  surface  of  the  bar. 

In  such  a  furnace  as  the  above,  twelve  tons  of  bar  iron  may  be  converted  at  a  charge 
it  other  furnaces  are  constructed  with  one  chest,  which  receives  six  or  eight  tons  at  a 
ic ;  the  small  furnaces,  however,  consume  more  fuel  in  proportion  than  the  larger. 
The  absorption  and  action  of  the  carbonaceous  matter,  to  the  amount  of  about  a  half 
r  cent.,  occasions  fissures  and  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the  blistered  bars,  which 
ader  the  steel  unfit  for  any  useful  purpose  in  tool-making,  till  it  be  condensed  and  n-.i* 
red  uniform  by  the  operation  of  fitting,  under  a  powerful  hammer  driven  by  machinery* 
e  Ibom.* 

•  For  artrata  fetalis  of  the  ports,  too  tho  oieoUcat  artrala  Tilti ho-bammsb,  fa  «♦*/#  Cfthpmitm. 
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The  heads  of  the  tilt-hammers  for  steel  weigh  from  one  am 
pound?*  Those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sheffield  are  much  ftimp 
lo  in  the  note*  They  are  worked  by  a  small  water-wheel,  o 
wheel,  bearing  a  great  number  of  cams  or  wipers  on  its  circum 
tail  of  the  hammer  in  rapid  succession,  raise  its  head,  and  ther 
hot  metal  rod,  dexterously  presented  on  its  several  purl*  to  ttn 
workman.  The  machinery  is  adapted  to  produce  fium  300  It 
which  on  this  plan  requires  nn  undue  and  wasteful  Yelocirj  aj 
til  intermediate  toothed  wheel  substituted  between  the  watt 
wheel,  so  that  while  the  former  made  one  turn,  Ihe  latter  mi 
turn  Her  force  of  water  would  do  the  work.  The  anvils  of  tti 
■early  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  mill-house ;  and  the  wot 
OH  purpose,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  lint:  of  the  hell 
from  the  roof  of  the  building  hy  a  couple  of  iron  rods*  On  th 
advance  or  retire  with  the  least  impulse  of  his  feel,  pushing 
drawing  it  back  with  equal  rapidity  and  convenience. 

Al  a  small  distance  from  each  tilt,  stands  the  forge-hearth,  fo 
bellows  for  blowing  the  fire  are  placed  above-head,  and  are  ' 
fixed  on  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  the  air  be  in  g  convey* 
(o  the  nozzle*  Each  workman  at  the  tilt  has  two  boys  in  at  ten 
hot  rods,  and  to  take  them  away  after  they  are  hammered.  1 
ignition  originally  given  at  the  forge  soon  declines  lo  dfcrl 
of  the  tilt  revive  the  redness  again  in  all  the  points  near  the  1 
tkilfuNy  handled  by  the  workman,  progressively  ignites  where  i 
Personal  inspection  alone  can  comrntinicnte  an  adequate  idea  < 
rity  with  which  a  rn&e  steel  rod  is  stretched  and  fashioned  ii 
■harp-edged  prism,  under  the  operation  of  the  lilt-hammer.  ' 
referred  lo  the  prodigious  friction  among  the  particle*  of  so  eol 
are  made  lo  slide  so  rapidly  over  each  other  in  even'  direction  d 
•quaring  of  the  rod. 

2«  Skear  aitel  derives  its  name  from  the  accidental  circuit 
dressing  woollen  cloth  being  usually  forged  from  it,  It  is  made 
with  a  slender  steel  rod,  four  parallel  bars  of  blistered  steel 
lengths  of  about  J  8  inches,  including  a  fifth  of  double  length,  v 
BifVe  as  u  handle,  This  fagot,  as  it  it=  caHcd*  is  dun 
pt. rn l  wetding-heatj.  being  sprinkled  over  with  sand  to  form  a  pr< 
carried  forthwith  to  the  tilt,  and  notched  down  on  both  sides 
pettier,  and  close  up  every  internal  flaw  or  fis&uie.  The  mass 
the  bindine  rings  knocked  oil'  it,  is  drawn  out  into  *  uniform 
Manufacturers  of  cullery  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  the  1 
version  furnaces,  and  sending  litem  to  lilt -mill*  to  ha  v. 

which  is  done  at  regular  prices  t-*  ihe  trade  ,  from  5  to  8 
allowed  on  the  rude  bars  for  waste  in  the  lilting.  The  metal  U 
the  welding  and  hammering,  as  to  become  susceptible  of  a  mo 
trrrd  atee)  can  talie;  while  the  uniformity  of  its-  hody.  leuacit 
ihe  same  time  much  increased;  by  which  properties  it  becomes 
table  knives  and  powerful  springs,  Mich  as  those  of  gun-locks, 
down  by  this  process,  probablj  from  lie  expulsion  of  a  portior 
welding  and  subsequent  heats  ;  and  if  these  be  frequently  or  a 
pan  back  into  common  iron* 

3.  Caxt  xtctl  is  made  by  melting,  in  the  best  fire-clay  crucial 
down  into  small  pieces  of  convenient  size  /or  packing;  and  aj 
dissipated  in  the  fusion,  a  somewhat  highly  converted   steel   i 
The  furnace  is  a  square  prismatic  cavity,  lined  with  fiie-brick 
and  2*1  deep,  with  a  flue  immediately  under  Ihi  cover,  3|  im 
the  smoke  into  an  adjoining  chimney  of  con?  idem  hie  J 
■  doten  such  furnaces  an  const  rue  ted  in  one  or  two  ranges,  lb 
with  the  floor  of  the  laboratory,  a$  'n  brass- foundries,  for  ena 
cc-nvemumly  lo  inspect,  and  lifi  out,  the  crucible*  Avirli 
iti  a  subterraneous  passage,  which  supplies  the  grain  wiilt  a 
serves  f^r  emptying  nut   the  a*1iei.    The  crucible  stand 
baked   tire  clay;  and  its  mouth   is  eloped   with   a   well-fitted 
bottle  glass,  or  bln*t- furnace  slug,  is  put  into  the  crucible,  abuvi 
a  vitreous  coating,  that  may  thoroughly  exclude  lire  air  from  o: 
fuel  employed  in  the  caat-ated  furnace,  is  a  dense  C"kt\  hnllL 
into   pieces  about   the  ai<e  of  an   eugt  one  giwid  eljJirga  of  i 
longs  are  furtinJted  at  the  fire  end  with  a  pair  of  0QD6*Tt 
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rrmtnre  of  the  crucible,  and  lifting  it  oat  whenever  the  fusion  is  complete.  The  lid 
then  removed,  the  slag  or  scoriae  cleared  away,  and  the  liquid  metal  poured  into 
st~iron  octagonal  or  rectangular  moulds,  during  which  it  throws  out  brilliant  scintQ- 

tlOBS. 

Cast-steel  works  much  harder  under  the  hammer  than  shear  steel,  and  will  not,  in  its 
ami  state,  bear  much  more  than  a  cheri7-red  heat  without  becoming  brittle ;  nor  can 
beau*  the  fatigue  incident  to  the  welding  operation.    It  may,  however,  be  firmly  welded 

iron,  through  the  intervention  of  a  thin  film  of  vitreous  boracic  acid,  at  a  moderate  de- 
«e  of  ignition.  Cast  steel,  indeed,  made  from  a  less  carbureted  bar  steel,  would  be  bus- 
ptible  of  welding  and  hammering  at  a,  higher  temperature ;  but  it  would  require  a 
trj  high  heat  for  its  preparation  in  the  crucible. 

Iron  may  be  very  elegantly  plated  with  cast  steel,  by  pouring  the  liquid  metal  from 
le  crucible  into  a  mould  containing  a  bar  of  iron  polished  on  one  face.  In  this  cir- 
imattsnce  the  adhesion  is  so  perfect  as  to  admit  of  the  two  metals  being  rolled  out  to- 
other ;  and  in  this  way  the  chisels  of  planes  and  other  tools  may  be  made,  at  a  moderate 
ne  and  of  excellent  quality,  the  cutting-edge  being  formed  in  the  steel  side.  Such 
istruments  combine  the  toughness  of  iron  with  the  hardness  of  steel. 

For  correcting  the  too  high  carbonization  of  steel,  or  equalizing  the  too  highly  cou- 
nted exterior  of  a  bar  with  the  softer  steel  of  the  interior,  the  metal  requires  merely 
>  be  imbedded,  at  a  cementing  heat,  in  oxyde  of  iron  or  manganese ;  the  oxygen  of  which 
oon  abstracts  the  injurious  excess  of  carbon,  so  that  the  outer  layers  may  be  even  con- 
certed intoaoft  iron,  while  the  axis  continues  steely ;  because  the  decarbonizing  advances 
ar  more  rapidly  than  the  carbonizing. 

Fig.  1361  represents  the  mould  for  making  crucibles  tor  the  cast-steel  works,  m  m, 
i  a  solid  block  of  wood,  to  support  the  two-handled  outside  mould  n,  n.     This  being 


1961 


rammed  full  of  the  proper  clay  dough  or  compost  (see  Cruci- 
ble), the  inner  mould  is  to  be  then  pressed  vertically  into  it, 
tail  it  reaches  the  bottom  r,  being  directed  and  facilitated  in  its 
descent  by  the  point  k.  A  cord  passes  through  o,  by  which 
the  inner  mould  is  suspended  over  a  pulley,  and  guided  in  its 
motions. 

When  a  plate  of  polished  steel  is  exposed  to  a  progressive 
heat,  it  takes  the  following  colors  in  succession :  1,  a  faint 
yellow ;  2,  a  pale  straw-color ;  3,  a  full  yellow ;  4,  a  brown 
yellow  j  5,  a  brown  with  purple  spots ;  6,  a  purple ;  7,  a  bright 
blue;  8,  a  full  blue;  9,  a  dark  blue,  verging  on  black ;  after 
*  which  the  approach  to  ignition  supersedes  all  these  colors.  If 
the  steel  plate  has  been  previously  hardened  by  being  dipped 
in  cold  water  or  mercury  when  red-hot,  then  those  successive 
shades  indicate  or  correspond  to  successive  degrees  of  softening 


>r  tempering.  Thus,  No.  1  suits  the  hard  temper  of  a  lancet,  which  requires  the  finest 
sdge,  but  Jit  lie  strength  of  metal ;  No.  2  a  little  softer,  for  razors  and  surgeons'  ampu- 
tating instruments ;  No.  3,  somewhat  more  toughness,  for  penknives ;  No.  4,  for  cold 
chisels  and  shears  for  cutting  iron ;  No.  5,  for  axes  and  plane-irons ;  No.  6,  for  table  knives 
md  cloth  shears ;  No.  7,  for  swords  and  watch-springs ;  No.  8,  for  small  fine  saws  and 
burgers ;  No.  9,  for  large  saws,  whose  teeth  need  to  be  set  with  pliers,  and  sharpened 
rithr  a  file.  After  ignition,  if  the  steel  be  very  slowly  cooled,  it  becomes  exceedingly 
wft,  and  fit  for  the  engraver's  purposes.  Hardened  steel  may  be  tempered  to  the  desired 
pitch,  by  plunging  it  in  metallic  baths  heated  to  the  proper  thermometric  degree,  as  fol- 
lows x  for  No.  1,  430°  Fahr. ;  No.  2,  460°;  No.  3,  470° ;  No.  4,  490° ;  No.  ft,  510*;  No. 
8,  5309;  No.  7,  550°;  No.  8,  560°;  No.  9,  6009. 

Small  steel  tools  are  most  frequently  tempered,  after  hardening,  by  covering  their 
lurface  with  a  thin  coat  of  tallow,  and  heating  them  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  till  the 
allow  diffuses  a  faint  smoke,  and  then  thrusting  them  into  the  cold  tallow.  Rinman  long 
tgo  defined  steel  to  be  any  kind- of  iron  which,  when  heated  to  redness,  and  then  plunged 
m  cold  water,  becomes  harder.  Bnt  several  kinds  of  cast  iron  are  susceptible  of  such 
lardening.  Every  malleable  and  flexible  iron,  however,  which  may  be  hardened  in  that 
ray  is  a  steel.  Moreover,  steel  may  be  distinguished  from  pure  iron  by  its  giving  a 
lark-gray  spot  when  a  drop  of  dilute  nitric  acid  is  let  fall  on  its  surface,  while  iros 
Jfords  a  green  one.  Exposed  to  the  air,  steel  rusts  less  rapidly  than  iron ;  and  the 
Bore  highly  carbureted,  the  more  slowly  does  it  rust,  and  the  blacker  is  the  spot  left  bv 
in  acid. 

After  hardening,  steel  seems  to  be  quite  a  different  body;  even  its  granular  texture 
teeomes  coarser  or  finer,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  was  raised ;  it  grows 
10  hard  as  to  scratch  glass,  and  resist  the  keenest  file,  while  it  turns  exceedingly  brittle. 
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When  a  slowly  cooled  steel  rod  is  forged  and  filed,  it  becomes  capable  of  amvsjsg 
agreeable  and  harmonious  sounds  by  its  vibrations;  bat  hard-tempered  steel  afiortfi 
only  dull  deafened  tones,  like  those  emitted  by  a  cracked  instrument, 

The  good  quality  of  steel  is  shown  by  its  being  homogeneous ;  being  easily  worked  at 
the  forge ;  by  its  hardening  and  tempering  well ;  by  its  resisting  or  overcoming  forces; 
and  by  its  elasticity.  To  ascertain  the  first  point,  the  surface  should  be  ground  and  po- 
lished on  the  wheel ;  when  its  lustre  and  texture  will  appear.  The  second  test  reanira 
a  skilful  workman  to  give  it  a  heat  suitable  to  its  nature  and  state  of  conversion.  Til 
size  and  color  of  the  grain  are  best  shown  by  taking  a  bar  forged  into  a  razor  form ;  has 
dening  and  tempering  it;  and  then  breaking  off  the  thin  edge  in  successive  bits  with 
hammer  and  anvil.  If  it  had  been  fully  ignited  only  at  the  end,  thee,  after  the  harden 
ing,  it  will  display,  on  fracture,  a  succession  in  the  aspect  of  its  grains  from  that  extra 
mity  to  the  other;  as  they  are  whiter  and  larger  at  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  othsj 
qualities  become  manifest  on  filing  the  steel;  using  it  as  a  chisel  (or  cutting  iron;  a 
bending  it  under  a  heavy  weight. 

Much  interest  was  excited  a  few  years  back  by  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Stodart  aid 
Faraday  on  the  alloys  of  steel  with  silver,  platinum,  rhodium,  and  iridium.  Steel  refusal 
to  take  up  in  fusion  more  than  one  five-hundredth  part  of  silver ;  but  with  this  misvte 
quantity  of  alloy,  it  is  said  to  bear  a  harder  temper,  without  losing  its  tenacity.  Wka 
pure  iron  is  substituted  for  steel,  the  alloys  so  formed  are  much  less  subject  to  oxydatisi 
in  damp  air  than  before.  With  three  per  cent,  of  iridium  and  osmium,  an  alloy  was  ob- 
tained which  had  the  property  of  tempering  like  steel,  and  of  remaining  clean  and  bright, 
in  circumstances  when  simple  iron  became  covered  with  rusu  M  Upon  the  whole,"  ssyi 
the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  giving  a  report  of  these  experiments  ia  his 
14th  volume,  p.  378,  "  though  we  consider  these  researches  upon  the  alloys  of  sted  at 
very  interesting,  we  are  not  sanguine  as  to  their  important  influence  upon  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  and  suspect  that  a  bar  of  the  best  ordinary  steel,  se- 
lected with  precaution,  and  most  carefully  forged,  wrought,  and  tempered,  taker  At  tst- 
mediaie  inspection  of  the  master,  would  afford  cutting  instruments  as  perfect  and  excellent 
as  those  composed  of  wootz,  or  of  the  alloys." 

The  patent  plan  of  Mr.  William  Onions  of  making  cast  steel  seems  worthy  of  adop- 
tion. He  takes  two  parts  by  weight  of  haematite  ore  (such  as  that  of  Cumberland) 
reduced  to  a  state  of  coarse  powder,  and  puts  them  into  a  crucible ;  he  then  tddi 
thereto  four  parts,  by  weight,  of  steel,  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  ninety-fear 
parts  of  iron,  broken  into  small  pieces,  the  iron  used  being  that  made  from  Cumber- 
land ore,  or  other  iron  which  can  be  rendered  malleable  by  annealing;  and  hemelti 
these  materials  together.  Instead  of  first  running  the  metal  into  ingots  or  bars,  sad 
then  re  melting  it>  be  casts  it  at  once  in  sand  moulds,  into  the  articles  required  tot* 
formed  of  cast  steel  These  castings  are  rendered  malleable  by  the  process  of  anneal* 
ing,  and  may  be  tempered  in  the  same  way  as  articles  made  of  orainary  steel  1st 
annealing  process  employed  is  that  by  which  castings  of  iron,  made  from  Cumberland 
and  like  ores,  are  rendered  malleable.  The  articles  are  put  into  pots  or  boxes  wrjk 
pulverized  Cumberland  ore,  or  other  matter  usually  employed  and  subjected  to  best,  is 
an  annealing  oven,  for  a  time  dependent  upon  the  thickness  or  substance  of  the  articles, 
under  treatment  The  articles  which  are  annealing  at  the  same  time  should  therefor* 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  thickness;  and  the  heat  should  not  be  nermittedts 
increase  rapidly,  nor  to  attain  too  high  a  temperature.  The  time  required  for  the** 
Healing  processes  will  be  ascertained,  by  practice.  To  anneal  articles  about  an  inch 
square  (supposing  the  metal  to  be  in  bars  of  that  thickness)  they  should  be  kept  it  s 
red  heat  for  120  hours:  the  time  occupied  in  raising  them  to  that  heat  should  be  14 
hours,  and  after  they  have  been  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  10  hours,  they  should  be  sfloved 
to  cool  down  very  gradually,  say  in  not  less  than  24  hours.  The  articles  thus  annealed 
may  be  turned  or  otherwise  reduced  to  the  desired  shape  by  the  ordinary  tools,  sad 
may  be  tempered  in  the  same  manner  as  articles  made  or  common  cast  steel 

The  patentee  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  above  details ;  but  he  claims  the  node 
of  manufacturing  cast-steel  by  melting  matters  together  and  annealing  the  product* 
as  above  described. 

Case-hardening  of  iron,  is  a  process  for  converting  a  thin  film  of  the  outer  sorfcee 
Into  steel,  while  the  interior  remains  as  before.  Fine  keys  are*  generally  finished  is 
this  way.    See  Cask-hardening. 

So  great  is  the  affinity  of  iron  for  carbon,  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  it  will  absorb 
it  from  carbnretted  hydrogen,  or  coal-gas,  and  thus  become  converted  into  steel.  On  tb» 
principle,  Mr.  Mackintosh  of  Glasgow  obtained  a  patent  for  making  steel  His  furnsee 
consists  of  one  cylinder  of  bricks  built  concentrically  within  another.  The  bars  of  iroo 
are  suspended  in  the  innermost;  from  the  top ;  a  stream  of  purified  coal-gas  circulate 
freely  round  them,  entering  below  and  escaping  slowly  above,  while  the  bars  are  »au> 
tain  ad  in  a  state  of  bright  ignitiou  by  a  fire  burning  in  the  annular  space  between  the 
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trader*.    The  steel  so  produced  is  of  excellent  quality;  but  the  process  does  not  seem 

be  so  economical  as  the  ordinary  cementation  with  charcoal  powder. 

Damasking  of tteel,  is  the  art  of  giving  to  sabre  blades  a  variety  of  figures  in  the  styk 

watering.    See  Damascus  Blades. 

Several  explanations  have  been  offered  of  the  change  in  the  constitution  of  steel, 

tich  accompanies  the  tempering  operation ;  but  none  of  them  seems  quite  satisfactory, 

seems  to  be  probable  that  the  ultimate  molecules  are  thrown  by  the  sudden  cooling; 

0  a  constrained  state,  so  that  their  poles  are  not  allowed  to  take  the  position  of  strong, 
attraction  and  greatest  proximity ;  and  hence  the  mass  becomes  hard,  brittle,  and 

newhat  less  dense.  An  analogous  condition  may  be  justly  imputed  to  hastily  cooled 
tss,  which,  like  hardened  steel,  requires  to  be  annealed  by  a  subsequent  nicely  gradua 

1  beat,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  particles  assume  the  position  of  repose,  and 
istitate  a  denser,  softer,  and  more  tenacious  body.  The  more  sudden  the  cooling  <>1 
tited  steel,  the  more  unnatural  and  constrained  will  be  the  distribution  of  its  particles, 
i  also  the  more  refractory,  an  effect  produced  by  plunging  it  into  cold  mercury.  ThJi 
seas  of  hardness  is  removed  in  any  required  degree  by  judicious  annealing  or  temper 
:.  The  state  of  the  carbon  present  in  the  steel  may  also  be  modified  by  the  rate  at 
rigeration,  as  Mr.  Karsten  and  M.  Breant  conceive  happens  with  cast  iron  and  thr 
nask  metal.  If  the  uniform  distribution  and  combination  of  the  carbon  through  tb* 
39,  determine  the  peculiarity  of  white  cast  iron,  which  is  a  hard  and  brittle  substance 
i  if  its  transition  to  the  dark-gray  and  softer  cast  metal  be  effected  by  a  partial  forms* 
o  of  plumbago  during  slow  coolin?,  why  may  not  something  similar  be  supposed  to  or- 
r  with  steel,  an  analogous  compound  ? 

Mr.  Oldham,  printing  engineer  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  has  had  great  experience 
the  treatment  of  steel  for  dies  and  mills,  says  that,  for  hardening  it,  the  fire  should 
ver  be  heated  above  the  redness  of  sealing-wax,  and  kept  at  that  pitch  for  a  sufficient 
ne.  On  taking  it  out,  he  hardens  it  by  plunging  it,  not  in  water,  but  in  olive  oil,  o 
Lher  naptha,  previously  heated  to  200°  F.  It  is  kept  immersed  only  till  the  ebullition 
ftsea,  then  instantly  transferred  into  cold  spring  water,  and  kept  there  till  quite  cold* 

•  this  treatment  the  tools  come  out  perfectly  clean,  and  as  hard  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
st-steel,  while  they  are  perfectly  free  from  cracks,  flaws,  or  twist.  Large  tools  are 
tdily  brought  down  in  temper  by  being  suspended  in  the  red-hot  muffle  till  they  show  i 
-aw  color;  but  for  small  tools,  he  prefers  plunging  them  in  the  oil  heated  to  400  dt 
ees ;  and  leaves  them  in  till  they  become  cold. 

Mr.  Oldham  softens  his  steel  dies  by  exposing  them  to  ignition  for  <ft*e  requisite  time, 
bedded  in  a  cizture  of  chalk  and  charcoal. 

"The  common  mode  of  softening  steel,"  says  Mr.  Baynes,  "  is  to  put  it  into  an  iron 
se,  surrounded  with  a  paste  made  of  lime,  cow's  sail,  and  a  little  nitre  and  water;  then 

expose  the  case  to  a  slow  fire,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  a  considerable  heat, 
id  afterwards  allowed  to  go  out,  when  the  steel  is  found  to  be  soft  and  ready  for  the 
tfraver.'** 

Steet,  manufacture  of. — Iron  in  tbe  composition  of  wbicb  a  portion  of  the  silica  is  re- 
aeed  by  manganese,  will  while  being  smelted  rather  part  with  the  latter  than  the 
rmer.  From  this  it  follows,  that  at  the  moment  when  the  iron  is  on  the  point  of  pas* 
g  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state  it  will  retain  sufficient  silica  to  form  steel.  For  thi 
asonT  during  the  whole  process  of  refining,  the  current  of  air  is  cansed  to  net  rather  upoi 
e  surface  of  the  metal  than  through  the  interior  of  the  fluid  mass,  in  order  to  avoid 
e  combustion  of  too  much  carbon  and  silica;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  casting 
eoroes  malleable  without  losing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silica  to  constitute  iron,  prop 
ly  so  called,  and  the  product  is  raw  or  blistered  steel.  Tbe  casting  which  does  not 
ntain  any  manganese  loses  by  the  effect  of  combustion  a  portion  of  silica  proportion 
>le  to  tbe  quantity  of  carbon  burnt,  and  furnishes  iron  only  as  definite  product 
It  is  simply  to  the  mechanical  action  of  the  hammer,  that  the  distinctive  features  of 
it  steel,  as  compared  with  that  «f  cast,  steel,  are  due.  In  order  to  effect  this  change, 
e  blistered  steel  is  broken  into  pieces  and  melted  down;  they  are  afterward  tern 
red,  again  broken  into  pieces,  and  welded  together  at  a  good  welding  heat  The 
sel  will  be  the  more  malleable,  and  possesses  more  tenacity  and  uniformity  of  texture, 

proportion  to  the  number  of  times  these  operations  are  repeated.  The  product  is 
lied  **  wrought  or  shear  steel." 

Steel  of  cementation  and  cant  tteel. — "When  bar  iron  is  heated  to  a  white  heat,  or  even 
elted  in  close  vessels  containing  coal  or  carbonaceous  substances,  it  takes  up  a  certain 
lantity  of  carbon,  and  is  transformed  into  cast-steel  of  various  kinds. 
If  the  iron  contains  together  with  silica,  phosphorus  and  arsenic  in  proportions  suit 

*  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  p.  2A9.  If  that  itrance  farrago  be  employed  by  Mr.  Locket  of 
tacheater,  fir  softening  his  die*  and  mitlft,  It  dwrve*  consideration.  Should  the  nitre  be  uw»d  in  toe 
»t  quantity  to  be  all  carbonated  by  the  gall.  ft§  oxygen  may  wrr*  to  consume  »ome  of  the  carbon  of 
>  steel,  and  thus  bring  it  nearer  to  iron.    Tbe  recipe  may  bt  old,  but  it  is  a  novelty  to  me. 
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nhle  lor  softening  the  granular  particles  of  iron  dm 
mi,  by  keeping  it  for  a  certain  time  ttt  a  ri*d  heat 
itained,  which,  when  submitted  to  the  action  ol  the  tun 
product  known  ta  "steel  "I  oemcnUtioa.11    During  tl 
which  cover*  the  particle*  of  iron  inside  Ic 
tn] lit-  itate;  but  the  vacant  spaces  occasioned  by  this  arc  1 
particles,  which  nre  in  a  *emt-flnid  state,  rcjueumea  in 
[oxide  I)  gas  in  escaping  fur  ma  large  blisters*) 

i  in1  softe 1  iuum  crystallines,     on  b* 

of  appearing  of  n  diirk  enh  .  tile  pretence  of  a  st 

b  brilliant ,  nrnl  rumhow-tinted  ep&eeMnea,  toe  yellowish  an 
bronzed  steel  being  observable.    If  this  steel  l*e  wrought  at 
will  weld  in  with  the  moss  with  the  greatest  faeili  j       Dtti 
combine*,  wilb  tile  component  particles  of  the  iron  in  ■ 
ii  great  degree  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the* 
ear  error  to  suppose  that  steel  ol  on  tains  wort 

in  the  interior,  as  stated  in  all  technological  tfctttiitia.  T 
steel,  it  very  frequently  happens,  when  the  cement niiofi  is 
the  metal  contains  a  much  greater  quantity  of  carbon  the* 

It  may  also  hup|ien  that  steel  pro  I ■■!  from   the  bcslDai 

la  an  extraordinary  manner  an  regard*  hardness  in  varioi 
for  this  reason,  in  steel  work-  in  England^  the  bar*  of  ateel  tir 
piece*,  in  ofder  to  class  those  pieces  together  whir-h  tire  th* 

If  ordinary  iron  foe  submitb  d  u»  cementation,,  that  la  in  w 
tion  of  sUtea  i*  ordinarily  insignificant  when  com  pared  with 
psodently  of  thin  the  iron  is  deficient  in  I  lie  quantity  of 
lor  a  "mtf  the  metal!  ii  ,  only  ear  buret  oi 

of  iron  are  produced,  but  the  carbon  does  not  combine  w 
the  steel  is  deficient  in  malleability  and  tenacity,  for  thii 
will  not  unite  or  erystaDue  uni.il  they  have  taken  up  a  o*i 
sufficient  to  produce  steel  Wifn  regard  to  simple  enrburo 
more  eevfonl  it  either  will  not  harden  Ht  all  when  it-mpe 
brittle  when  heated  to  redness,  even  when  it  does  not  cent 
of  good  quality. 

The  fracture  of  the  steel  of  cementation,  now  under  not 
Bttu'l  of  good  quality  is  of  a  silvery  aspect,  and  present*  cul 

The  btart  ateel  can  only  bi  obtained  by  the  cementation 
metal  is  combining  with  the  carbon,  the  iron  must  in 
fusion,  as  in  that  ease  groupn  of  crystal*,  each  pneieHing  a 
bbition,  Would  be  formed  }  even  the  best  Daonemora  iroa 
product,  fit  for  purposes  of  commerce,  when  melted  with  so 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  experiment*  of  Clouet,  Hnehelte,  « 
to  me,  oe  set  forth  in  mrioue  treatiscc  on  chemistry ;  font  tl 
Laboratory  its,  the  author*  of  which  have  prudent 

iu  nle&oe,  all  khoie  wbioh  were  ono^eeeeafni  When  theopl 
at  tlie  botl.oEii  of  hit  emeible,  and  when,  after  immetiae  tr 
extrootleg  :i  M0ii]  portion  of  ateel  vupuble  of  being  worked 
publish  hi*  prclendtid  diaeorery  in  some  journal,  of  which 
credulous  eonoe*]  thus  sinee  the  uiantifactur^  oi  ateel  hnsh& 
inquiry,  eomplahita  are  daily  becoming  more  frequent  upo 
steel  oapetble  of  reeieting  the  tn  o  which  it  is  sul 

pereon*  wbo  pre4dc  over  the  coining  department  either  i 
consulted,  they  would  all  agree  in  tuyln^  that  it  is  now  ves 
quality  of  steel  necessary  for  maLiii<;  the  dies.  EVen  in 
Bore  and  mote  acorce,  W'iih  regnra  to  the  manntactoHe 
I  upon  the  Continent,  they  furnish  products  the  t 
turn  tJt.il  die  wortman  i*  often  reduced,  after  liaving  lost  hi 
eerUin  (jortioti*  awny,  n*  they  want  t)i"  necessary  Qirffortnl 

All  the  artitieiid  alloys  of  silver  with  atee)t  of  which  so  i 
til  Tin  anything;  and  are  never  met  with  in  commerce. 

the  Hi«el  ha*  been  withdrawn  from  tin'm: 
broken  and  the  pieoea  drawn  out,   they  are  submitted)   14) 
operations; — »The  pieces,  after  !■  L,  are  piled 

thit  in  called  faggoting  the 

leiblee  of  n  nearly  cylind  i,  and  cast  in  a  reverbi-i 

ihles  are  plueed,  one  behind  the  oilier  upon  cake*  of  H 

crucibles  U  dosed   by  a  flut  cukt;  of  tire  day.     The  bare  c 
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tioned,  arc  divided  into  pieces  of  one  or  two  inches  in  length ;  these  pieces  ere 
ibuted,  according  to  their  degree  of  carbonization,  in  vessels  fixed  to  the  walls  of 
dace  in  which  the  melting  is  carried  on. 

lese  different  qualities  of  steel  are  generally  combined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain 
xiuct  the  best  suited'for  the  purposes  to  which  cast  steel  is  ordinarily  allied. 

all  treatises  on  practical  chemistry  it  is  asserted  that*  in  order  to  melt  itee),  it  is 
s  covered  with  a  layer  of  glass  or  blast  furnace  slug;  that  the  opening  of  llu-  crucible 
ted,  or  at  least  becomes  firmly  fixed  during  the  operation ;  these  assertions  are 
ever  erroneous.  In  the  first  steel  manufactories  in  Sheffield,  steel  only  i*  put  into 
rrueibles.     With  regard  to  the  cover  it  is  evident  that  it  must  adhere  to  the  aril  <-i  I  »le, 

is  necessary  the  operator  should  remove  it  from  time  to  time  with  a  bar  of  iron 
■der  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  metal. 

i  order  to  obtain  steel  of  the  first  quality,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  melted  man 
un  into  moulds;  the  most  essential  point  is  to  make  the  casting  at  the  proper  time, 

for  this  purpose  the  operator  must  be  guided  by  the  quality  of  the  steel.  This  is 
duty  of  the  workman,  who  from  long  practice  can  tell  the  suitable  point  of  fusion, 
er  by  simple  inspection,  or  by  means  of  his  bar  of  iron,  with  which  he  merely  touches 
surface  o(  the  metal,  being  most  careful  not  to  plunge  it  into  the  melted  taut  As 
quality  and  uniformity  of  the  steel  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  experience 
judgment  of  the  workman  who  directs  the  casting,  it  follows  that,  even  in  England, 
>od  caster  is  much  sought  after  and  well  paid. 

i  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  explain  why  so  many  of  the  attempts  made  to  ■  •■  ablUh 
mfactories  of  cast  steel  in  Germany  have  failed,  and  will  again  fail.  Thank-  to  the 
>rs  propagated  by  technical  works,  and  by  the  assertions  of  superficially  informed 
r  ell  era,  who  had  frequently  been  purposely  deceived,  it  was  imagined  that  m  order 
obtain  English  steel  of  good  quality,  it  was  only  necessary  to  melt  cemented  Stwl  in 
rucible,  and  afterward  pour  it  into  moulds  when  in  a  state  of  fusion.  ■ 
is  soon  as  a  crucible  is  emptied,  it  is  replaced  in  the  oven ;  each  crucible  serves  for 
s  day's  work,  Le.  four  or  five  castings,  after  which  it  is  thrown  aside.  For  ordinary 
poses,  the  steel  is  run  into  cast-iron  moulds  of  a  prismatic  form,  previous !  y  heated 
I  closed.  When  the  steel  is  required  for  making  saw-blades,  plates,  Ac,  it  b  run 
j  large  moulds  of  a  parallelopiped  form.  Steel  which  is  very  hard  and  hi-fi  I y  car- 
lized,  contracts  considerably  in  the  moulds;  great  skill  is  therefore  require!  to  run 
Qto  the  moulds  in  such  a  manner  that  no  vacuum  may  be  produced.     In  that  part  of 

prism  corresponding  to  the  jet,  a  funnel-shaped  aperture  from  1  to  2  inches  deep  i* 
ned;  this  is  detached  and  melted  down  with  other  pieces  of  steel, 
["he  transverse  fracture  of  a  prism  of  hard  steel  is  silvery,  and  has  a  number  uf  rays 
i  a  ting  from  the  centre;  steel  less  hard  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  uniform  granular 
I  crystalline  texture.     This  steel  possesses  all  the  brittleness  of  cast  metal. 
Jy  fusion,  steel  of  cementation  acquires  peculiar  properties,  and  does  not  sweat  bo 
ch  as  before  casting. 
When  steel  is  produced  from  iron  of  bad  quality,  and  carburets  of  a  different  nature 

produced  during  cementation,  the  melting,  instead  of  improving  it,  render*  it  much 
rse;  as,  in  that  case,  the  different  carburets  of  iron,  which  are  of  inferior  quality, 
a  rate  still  more  during  cooling.  This  has  given  rise  to  an  old  saying,  well  known 
ong  English  founders,  that  "when  the  devil  is  put  iuto  the  crucible,  nothing  but  the 
ril  will  come  out" 

t  is  to  the  existence  of  these  heterogeneous  metallic  carburets,  which  are  produced 
•ing  cementation  in  iron  of  inferior  quality,  and  which  forms  new  combinations  during 
1  fusion  of  the  metal,  that  the  complaints  of  workmen  working  in  steel  are  to  be 
ributed.  In  fact,  these  carburets  being  onlv,  so  to  speak,  agglutinated,  eren  in  bars 
Forged  steel,  each  of  them  at  the  moment  ot  tempering  is  contracted  or  dilated  more 
less  than  the  one  immediately  adjoining  it,  so  that  from  that  time  a  separation  com- 
nees  between  the  unequally  carbonized  layers;  in  other  words  a  flaw  or  erauk  it 
>duced,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  noise  at  the  moment  when  the 
el  is  plunged  in  the  water,  or  at  least  there  is  a  tendency  to  separation,  which  only 
[uires  the  cooperation  of  an  exterior  cause,  such  as  a  shock,  to  effect  This  is  often 
terved  in  razors,  <fce. 

[Tie  transverse  fracture  of  cast  steel  ought  to  present  a  perfectly  homogeneous  surface 
en  the  bar  is  broken  by  a  sharp  blow,  after  being  cut  or  marked  with  a  chisel  The 
jht  inequalities  which  are  perceptible  ought  to  be  undulating,  and  to  blend  insensibly 
their  bases  with  the  rest  of  the  metallic  surface.  When,  on  the  contrary,  they  stand 
•  perpendicularly,  the  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at,  that  this  portion  of  the  MM  was 
i  point  of  contact  of  two  unequally-carbonized  layers,  which,  by  separating  either  at 
i  moment  of  tempering  or  at  a  later  period,  had  inevitably 'given  rise  to  this  rupture. 
Indian  tied,  or  wootz. — The  wootz  ore  consists  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  united 
Lh  quartz,  in  proportions  which  do  not  seem  to  differ  much,  being  generally  about  4 '2 
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or  quartz,  and  5$  of  magnetic  oxyde.  Its  g rain*  are  of  earious  *iwf  doc 
Nrc.  The  natives  prepare  it  for  smelting  by  pounding  the  ore,  and 
the  stony  malm,  a  task  at  which  the  Hindoo  females  are  very  dextero 
in  which  iron  ore  is  smelted  and  converted  into  wootz  or  Indian  I 
the  present  day,  is  probably  the  very  same  that  was  practised  by  them 
invasion  of  Alexander;  and  it  is  a  uniform  process,  from  the  Himalaya  t 
Comorin,  The  furnace  or  blomnery  in  which  the  ore  is  smelted,  is  fro j 
high  ;  it  is  somewhat  rwnr-shaped,  being  about  two  feet  wide  al  boiton 
it  is  huiU  entirely  of  ctayt  so  I  hat  a  couple  of  men  can  fin  inn  iu 
hours,  and  have  it  ready  for  use  ih'>  next  day.  There  is  an  opening  in 
or  more  in  heribt,  which  is  built  up  with  clay  nl  the  commeneeuiriif, 
at  the  end,  of  each  smelling  operation-  The  bellows  are  usually  niadi 
which  has  been  stripped  from  the  nnimal  wit  hunt  ripping  open  the  pad  < 
The  apeitures  at  the  le^s  are  tied  up,  and  a  nozzle  of  bamboo  is  fiuta 
formed  by  the  neck.  The  orifice  of  the  tail  is  enlarged  and  diaten d»- 
bamboo,  These  are  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  kept  close  together  in  r. 
for  the  blast;  in  the  returning  stroke  they  fire  separated  to  admit  the 
a  bellows  of  this  kind  with  each  hand,  making  alternate  strokes,  a  pr 
u  produced.  The  bamboo  nozzles  of  the  bellows  are  inserted  into  tu1 
pais  into  the  furnace  at  the  bottom  corners  of  the  temporary  wall  in  (n 
h  filled  with  charcoal,  anil  a  lighted  coal  being  introduced  before  the  i 
in  the  interior  is  soon  kindled.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  a  sm 
ore,  previously  moistened  with  water,  to  prevent  it  from  running  thrm 
but  without  any  flux  whatever,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  coals,  and  cove 
to  fill  up  the  furnace. 

In  this  manner  ore  and  ftiel  are  supplied;  and  the  bellows  are  urge! 
when  the  process  is  stopped?  and  the  leiBpomff  wall  in  front  being  1 
bloom  is  removed  by  ■  pair  of  tang*  from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
with  a  wooden  maltet,  to  separate  as  much  of  the  scoria;  as  possible  ( 
still  red-hot,  It  is  cut  through  the  mi  I  He,  hut  not  separated,  in  ordi 
the  quality  of  the  interior  of  the  mass.  In  this  stale  it  is  | 
who  make  it  into  bar  iron.  Th*  proportion  of  *ueh  iron  made  by  tin 
pans  of  ore,  is  aliow  15  parts,  In  converting  the  iron  into  steel,  the 
pieces,  to  enable  it  to  pack  belter  in  the  crucible,  which  is  formed 
mixed  With  a  targe  quantity  of  charred  husk  of  rice.  It  is  leTdora  | 
than  n  pouad  of  iron,  which  is  put  in  with  a  pfUfMf  weight  of  dri 
small,  and  both  a;e  covered  with  one  or  two  green  leaves;  the  pn 
general  10  parts  of  iron  to  1  of  wood  and  I'm\«>,  The  month  of  thi 
Plopped  with  a  handful  of  tempered  clay,  rammed  in  Vifj  closely,  toe*, 
wood  preferred  is  the  Cassia  WBCMjolfl,  ami  the  leaf  that  of  the  Jttd 
the  Cortrormifti  f  lauTtfotmn,  As  soon  as  the  clay  plugs  of  the  crueit 
20  to  L'4  of  them  are  built  up  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  in  a  small  blast 
itcpt  covered  with  charcoal,  and  subjected  to  heat  urged  by  a  blast  fo 
an  J  a.  half,  when  the  process  is  considered  to  be  complete.  The  en 
taken  out  of  the  furnace  and  nllowed  to  cool,  are  broken,  and  the 
the  form  of  a  cake,  rounded  by  the  bottom  of  the  crucible*  When  th 
perfect,  the  lop  of  the  omke  W  covered  wirh  siring  radiating  from  the 
mm  holes  and  rou^h  projections;  but  if  the  fusion  has  been  imperf 
the  cake  has  a  honeycomb  appearance,  with  projecting  Jumps  of  malic 
average,  four  out  of  five  cukes  are  more  or  less  defective.  These  h 
been  trod  to  t>e  corrected  in  London  by  re-melting  ihe  cakes,  and 
in^ols;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the  cakes  consist  partially  of  mal 
unreduced  oxyde^simple  fur-ion  cannot  convert  them  into  good  steel.  V 
however,  to  select  only  such  cakes  as  are  perfect,  to  re-melt  ihcj 
lilt  them  carefully  into  rods  an  article  has  been  produced  which  pc 
Duhitefl  of  fine  ste^l  in  an  eminent  decree.  In  the  Supplement  to 
Britniinica,  article  CtitUnj^  thtf  late  Mr.  Stodart,  of  the  Strand,  a  very 
■MU  declared  ti  that  for  the  pur^sc*  of  fine  cutU-nt  it  is  infinitely  si 
English  cast  steel,1' 

The  natives  prepare  the  cakes  for  bein*  drawn  into  bars  by  anneal  it 
hours  in  a  small  ehnrconl  furnace,  acluatcd  by  bellow*;  the  current 
In  play  upon  the  cakes  while  turned  over  b  whereby  a  portio 

carbon  is  probably  dissipated,  and   the  steel  is  softened  ;  Without  wl 
enkc*  would  break  in  the  attempt  to  draw  them.     They  are  drawn  by 
pounds  weight. 

The  natives  weld  two  pieces  of  cast  steel,  by  giving;  lo  each  a  stop! 
ever  with  a  small  chisel  j  then  applying  them  with  some  caktned  bi 
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oar.  them  together  with  a  wire,  they  are  brought  to  a  fall  red  heat,  and  united  by  a 
r  smart  blows  of  a  hammer. 

H*e  ordinary  bar  iron  of  Sweden  and  England,  when  converted  by  cementation  into 
el,  exhibits  upon  its  surface  numerous  small  warty  points,  but  few  or  no  distinct 
ocular  eruptions ;  whereas  the  Dannemora  and  the  Ulverston  steels  present,  all  over 
i  surface  of  the  bars,  well  raised  blisters,  upwards  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  di- 
eter horisontally,  but  somewhat  flattened  at  top.  Iron  of  an  inferior  description, 
ten  highly  converted  in  the  eemen ting-chest,  becomes  gray  on  the  outer  edges  of  the 
dure ;  while  that  of  Dannemora  acquires  a  silvery  color  and  lustre  on  the  edges, 
th  crystalline  facets  within.  The  highly  converted  steel  is  used  for  tools  that  re- 
ire  to  be  made  very  hard ;  the  slightly  converted,  for  softer  and  more  elastic  articles, 
sh  as  springs  and  aword  blades. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  whioh  this  valuable  modification  of  iron  has  ever 
served  is  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Josiah  M.  Heath,  who,  after  many  elaborate  and  costly 
Marches,  upon  both  the  small  and  the  great  scale,  discovered  that  by  the  introduction  of 
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snail  parties),  1  per  cent,  and  even  less,  of  carburet  of  manganese  into  the  melting-pot 
rag  with  the  venal  broken  bars  of  blistered  steel,  a  cast  steel  was  obtained,  after  fusion, of 
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*  quality  very  superior  to  what  the  bar  steel  would  have  yield- 
Ami  moreover*  possessed  of  the  new  iftd  peculiar  properi 

itaelf  or  to  wrought  iron.     Ho  ml&*>  found    that  a  i' \tm   bnroteel, 

fori  or  murk  or  quality  of  Swedish  or  Russian  iron,  would,  wl» 
excellent  east  steel,  One  immediate  eoitsfouenee  of  this  dSeoerai 
(In.  ii  rj  of  the  prioe  of  Rood!  steel  in  the  Sheffield  inert 
and  likewise  the  manufacture  of  table-knives  of  east  steel  with  iro 
tlinfii ■  whereas,  till  Mr,  Heath1*  invention  table-knives  were  necesai 
ftt^il,  with  unseemly  wavy  line*  in  them,  becauae  cast  it  eel  could 
tin-  Ungfc     Mr.  Heath  obtained  a  patent  fop  this  and  otb*r  kindr 

vent.iima  on  the  6l.li  of  April,  1839;  bnt,  strange  and    melancholy  li 
ti?ed  any  thing  from   liia  neknowledeed  improvement  hut  vexelioi 
Mquenee  of  a  Dttmwm  body  of  Sheffield  rteeJ  raanufeotareri  baric 
>te  his  patent*  and  to  Wfie  bun  in  <mr  eomptex  law  coon*. 

-ventnaHy  justice  wil]  have  it*  own,  and  the  ridiculous' 
tin1  pirate*  U)  ih"  prior  vise,  of  carburet  of  manganese  will  he  aet  fil 
■Uppoeed  thai  fifty  persons  at  least  embarked  in  tlili  pilfering  cos 
cent  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  i 
hnvfi  obtained  a  prolongation  of  the  term  of  the  patent  for  seven  y< 
February,  185S, 

The  furnace  of  cementation  in  winch  bar- iron  is  converted  into  ba 
is  represented  injfyi.  Iil42,u3,  G4-  His  rectangular  and  covered  i 
etoUter  arch  :  it  contains  two  cementing  chests,  or  sarcopliaffuaee,  q 
Are-elone  of  fire-briclca:  each  ift  2|  feet  wide,  :J  feet  deep,  and  12  to 
placed  on  the  one  aide,  and  the  ether  nn  the  other  of  the  grate,  *t  ** 
Whole  length  of  the  furnace,  and  is  from  hi  In  14  feet  lone.  The 
broad*  nud  ref>ts  froui  10  to  VI  imln-*  le-lvw  lb"  inferior  plnne  or  1 
elo-sis;  Ih*'  height  of  the  tup  of  the  arch  above  the  chest*  is  5|  feet; 
fttievtfl  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  1 1  >hiit  the  burs  do  no 
high  in  charging  the  furiiae-%  The  flame  riana  betWHQH  the  two 
ill  i-oiiiid  them  through  the  horizontal  iith)  v.rficiil  flues,  d,  i 
fujnnce  by  an  opening,  ir,  in  the  top  of  the  vault,  *ud  bv  orlft 
wnii  the  dbtmneyi  placed  in  the  angles.  The  whole  Si  placed  will 
brick*,  gjj  <>r  |Q  feel  high,  and  open  nt  top;  ihii  eona  increa 
nmii*  regular,  audciui]^-  -ill"  tin-  sn^kp  nwny  from  the  eatablishm 
has  three  de#ft;  two,  t  (fa.  Kiti^),  ahuva  the  chests,  serve  to  admil 
bar*;  they  are  a  I  unit  7  or  H  iricfai  in  ejieh  of  them  a  piece  i 

folded  back  on  its  edges;  upun  whieb  the  bars  are  made  to  stiiie,  so  i 
A  w  or  km  nn  enter*  by  the  middle  door,  r,  to  arrange  the  bars  ;  ihe  t 
otil  from  time  to  time  by  the  apertures,  a,  {J?p.  I3UI3L)  left  in  ihe  I 
The  bars  lire  laid   in  strata,  along  wit  It  WOO  \   in  I  sow  del*, 

they  are  about  three  inches  broad,  ami  one-third  of  an  Uiea 
placvtl  Um>  ijtiar  each  other,  lest,  they  should  get  welded  together;  th 
layer  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  loamy  matter  frorn  4  to  5  inches  I 
must  be  gradually  heated,  not  reaching  its  maximum  temperature 
and  the  ewdiog  \n*l*  5  or  fi  days;  the  whole  operation  16  or  J<<  da 
more,  aeeurdtng  to  the  quality  of  the  steel  to  be  cemented,  About  I 
eonauincd  in  this  period  It  is  of  coueequence  that  the  refrigeratio 
the  crystal  liiMtion  of  the  metei  The  grain  of  the  eteel  variea  with 
tlie  largeal  and  whitest,  grain  denoting  the  most  fusible  steeL 

ji'ittj  StitL  H.  Thofrm*f  Jrfaiirtd  WQfk**  Birmingham,  manti/iiet 
exhibited  illnatrated  the  heavy  steel  "toy n  trnde  of  Birmingham, 
rieiin  wedge  axes,  and  hand  hatchet;  shingling  hatchcte,  assorted 
adze  and  axe;  round  and  s<]uare  eye  adze;  mahognuy  squaring 
ptater%nsa;  eyed  sht-11  and  screw  auger;  double  plane  iron;  aocl 
pm  and  hand  harpouna;  Improved  grass  shears;  and  a  variety  of  gn 
into  one  handle.  The  manufacture  of  the  axe  need  by  the  back  woods-i 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  tropics,  th*>  pick  used  by  the  Cafiira  of  i  he  i  \<  j 
of  the  whnle-fisher,  give  employment  to  many  artiznns  of  ite  v 
a  general  idea  of  the  proeeM  by  which  these  articles  sre  "got  np."  the 
ordinary  axe  may  be  selected.  A  piece  of  iron  is  taken,  and  after  be  in, 
over  a  piece  of  steel,  correS|>onding  in  form  to  the  future  eve  whicli  is 
i*  not  then  welded  togrther.  A  small  piece  of  steel  which  is  inti 
future  cutting  edge,  is  heated  nlong  with  the  iron  bock  tot  welding 
under  a  tilt  hn miner  (that  is,  a  large  hammer  driven  by  steam  or  wat 
flattens  it  out ,  it  is  then  exposed  to  another  heat*  and  the  eye  is  com  pi 
liammer.     The  auperfluoua  iron  or  steel  is  removed  by  a  pair  of  1 
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of  hardening  and  tempering  follow ;  the  grinding  is  performed  on  stone* 
sh  cut  away  the  iron  and  disclose  the  steel  edge.  The  " glaring"  on  emery  "bobs* 
rbeels  succeeds,  and  the  polishing  is  effected  by  means  of  emery  and  oil  on  a  similar  ' 

Considerable  improvement  in  appearance  is  imparted  by  tne  use  of  a  blue  var 
which  is  applied  to  the  axe,  and  drying  in  a  small  stove.     "Toy"  is  a  technical  term 
lied  to  an  anvil,  a  hammer,  and  various  other  objects  which  are  comprised  undel 
Urtn  **  heavy  steel" 

1  the  year  184.%,  25,000  tons  of  steel  were  annually  converted  in  this  country,  and 
hart,  quantity  not  more  than  2,500  were  made  from  the  best  Swedish  iron. 
or  the  remainder,  inferior  qualities  of  iron,  such  as  the  Russian  iron  marked  CCND 
d  the  forges  of  Count  Deroido$  were  used ;  that  iron  was  made  with  charcoal,  and 
Id   be  called  inferior  only  when  compared  with  that  made  from  the  Dannemora 

>TEEL  PLATE  ENGRAVING.     An  entire  change  in  engraving  has  taken  place  by 

substitution  of  steel  for  copper  plates.     An  engraving  made  upon  copper  is  speedily 

dered  useless  by  the  process  of  inking,  and  the  friction  necessary  to  remove  the  su- 

fluoae  ink.    The  rubbing  with  whitening  to  clean  the  face  of  the  plate  wears  away 

•  surface  and  renders  it  valueless  after  a  few  thousand  impressions. 

[Tie  Queen's  head  on  the  postage  stamp  has  been  only  once  engraved.  It  had,  in 
12,  been  multiplied  6,000  times — that  is  to  say,  the  original  produced  6,000  plates 
lich  printed  all  the  postage  stamps  of  the  above  kind  which  had  been  used  since  the 
reduction  of  Rowland  Hill's  measure  up  to  the  period  stated. 

The  multiplication  of  a  steel  plate  is  a  feature  of  some  importance :  a  plate  is  en- 
sved  and  hardened ;  from  this  an  impression  is  taken  upon  a  softened  steel  roller; 
is  steel  roller  is  then  hardened,  and  softened  steel  plates  being  passed  under  it,  an 
preasion  is  imparted  to  them ;  they  are  then  hardened,  and  are  equal  to  the  original 
to  their  impressions.  This  method  is  adopted  in  bank-note  engraving;-  and  the 
stage  stamp  plates  are  produeed  by  the  same  means. 

STEREOTYPE  PRINTING  signifies  printing  by  fixed  types,  or  hy  a  east  typo 
iphic  plate.  This  plate  is  made  as  follows : — The  form,  composed  in  ordinary  types, 
1  containing  one,  two,  three,  or  more  pages,  inversely  as  the  size  of  the  book,  beint 
1  flat  upon  a  slab,  with  the  letters  looking  upwards,  the  faces  of  the  types  are  brushed 
■r  with  oil,  or  preferably,  with  plumbago  (black  lead.)  A  heavy  brass  rectangulat 
me  of  three  side?,  with  bevelled  borders,  adapted  exactly  to  the  size  of  the  pages,  ti 
in  laid  down  upon  the  chase,*  to  circumscribe  three  sides  of  its  typography  j  but  the 
rth  side,  which  is  one  end  of  the  rectangle,  is  formed  by  placing  near  the  types,  and 
jr  the  hollows  of  the  chase,  a  single  brass  bar,  having  the  same  inwards  sloping  bevel 
the  other  three  sides.  The  complete  frame  resembles  that  of  a  picture,  and  serves  ta 
ine  the  area  and  thickness  of  the  cast,  which  is  made  by  pouring  the  pap  of  Paris 
ster  into  its  interior  space,  up  to  a  given  line  on  its  edges.    The  plaster  mould,  which 

*  sets,  or  becomes  concrete,  is  lifted  gently  off  the  types,  and  immediately  placed 
right  on  its  edge  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  sheet  iron  rack,  mounted  within  the  cast-iron 
hi.  An  able  workman  will  mould  ten  sheets  octavo  in  a  day,  or  160  paces.  The 
aids  are  here  exposed  to  air  healed  to  fully  400°  F.,  and  become  perfectly  dry  in  the 
irse  of  two  hoars.  As  they  are  now  friable  and  porous,  they  require  to  be  delicately 
idled.  Each  mould,  containing  generally  two  pages  octavo,  is  laid,  with  the  im* 
ssioa  downwards,  upon  a  flat  cast-iron  plate,  called  the  floating-plate ;  this  plate 
tig  itself  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  dipping-pan,  which  is  a  cast-iron  square  tray, 
h  its  upright  edges  sloping  outwards.  A  cast-iron  lid  is  applied  to  the  dipping-pan, 
I  secured  in  its  place  by  a  screw.    The  pan  having  been  heated  to  400°  in  a  cell  of 

oven,  under  the  mould-rack,  previous  to  receiving  the  hot  mould,  is  ready  to  bt 
nged  into  the  bath  of  melted  alloy  contained  in  an  iron  pot  placed  over  a  furnace, 
I  it  is  dipped  with  a  slight  deviation  from  the  horizontal  plane,  in  order  to  facilitate 
escape  of  the  air.  As  there  is  a  minute  space  between  the  back  or  top  surface  of 
i  mould  and  the  lid  of  the  dipping-pan,  the  liquid  metal,  on  entering  into  the  pan 
ough  the  orifices  in  its  corners,  floats  up  the  plaster  along  with  the  iron  plate  on 
ich  it  had  been  laid,  thence  called  the  floating- pi  ate,  whereby  it  flows  freely  into  every 
e  of  the  mould,  through  notches  cut  in  its  edge,  and  forms  a  layer  or  lamina  upon  its 
e,  of  n  thickness  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  the  border.  Only  a  thin  metal  film 
eft  upon  the  back  of  the  mould.  The  dipping-pan  is  suspended,  plunged,  and  removed 
means  of  a  powerful  crane,  susceptible  of  vertical  and  horizontal  motions  in  all  direc- 
m.  When  lifted  out  of  the  bath,  it  is  set  in  a  water-cistern,  upon  bearers  so  placed 
to  allow  its  bottom  only  to  touch  the  surface,    Thus  the  metal  first  concretes  oelow, 

ChiM  (dUssis,  frame,  FrJ,  quoin  (cats,  wedge,  Fr.)  are  terms  which  slow  that  the  art  of  printing 
»  directly  from  France  to  T    * 
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i:  nniiiL'   fluid   fihnve,  it  continue*  to  impart  by 
Uk*  shrinkage  attendant  ipon  s .  i.  Fgeratum    As  iuhn*  progtv. 

i  metal  \&  fad  into  tlu  curlier*  of  l be  pan  l>v 
hydro*tui  ic  prn-*ure  upon  the  mould,  end  toieenneperi 
Were  the  put)  more  slowl?  and  equably  cooled,  h 
film  c4  metal  n  | ■•hi  ilic  buck  of  the  inverted  piaster  cake  t« 
in,!  intercept  1 3 1  r-  hrdroatatio  action  indispensable  to  llie  purpose  of 

face.  A  skilful  woi -Lmuti  makes  five  dips,  containing  two  pa 
f  .in  hour,  of  about  nine  and  i  ban  octavo  *heets  per  da 
fifteen  asunder,  the  compound  cake  of  mould  and  metal  ia  removed, 
edges  with  a  wooden  mallet,  to  detach  the  superfluous  melaL  The 
IbeA  handed  over  to  the  picker,  who  planes  its  edjrea  truly  square, 
upon  a  U the  to  a  determinate  ihi.-kness,  and  carefully  remove*  the 
mud  by  dirt  or  air  left  among  the  letters  when  the  mould  wee 

in  b*  (Jam aged  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  they  must  be  eu 
by  soldering  in  separate  types  of  the  tame  niie  and  form. 

STEVEN&ON'fl  ItKVOLVIN'G  LIGHTUUUSK  This  epparatt 
parts.  The  principal  part  is  a  right  octagonal  hollow  prism  comp 
leuaea,  which  throw  out  a  powerful  beam  of  light  whenever  the  a 
comei  in  the  line  between  the  observer  nnd  the  focus.  This  occur 
as  the  frwnc  which  bean  the  lease  revolves  m  eight  minutes  on  tl 
Death,  The  subsidiary  parts  eon  si  nt  of  eight  pyramid  a  I  lenses  incli 
Sf/3  to  the  hnriKoti,  and  forming  together  a  hollow  truncated  cone, 
the  flame  like  a  cap.  Above  these  smaller  lenses  (which  can  only 
from  below)  are  placed  eight  plain  mirrors,  whose  surfaces  being  itiel 
at  ftQ"  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  pyramidal  lenses,  if 

made  parallel  by  the  refaction  of  these  lenses  to  leave  the  mi: 
direction,  Fhe  only  object  of  this  part  is  to  turn  to  useful  account, 
duration  of  the  flash,  that  part  of  the  light  which  would  otherwise 
monphere  above  the  main  lenses.  This  is  effected  by  giving  to  the  u 
borizoTitnl  divergence  from  the  vertical  plane  of  the  principal  lens* 
tiers  of  totally  reflecting  prisma,  which  intercept  the  light  that  paw 
lenses,  and  by  means  of  two  reflection!  and  an  intermediate  refract! 
riit-  -,li* tii*  of  a  flat  ring  to  the  borison. 

Fixed  dioptric  apparattt*  of  the  first  order  (same  as  that  at  the  h\ 
improvements).  The  principal  peui  consists  of  a  cylindrie  I 
surrounds  the  flame  in  the  centre,  Slid  by  its  net  ion  refracts  the  li 
reetion  upward  and  downward,  so  as  to  be  parallel  with  the  focal  j 
In  tins  way  it  throws  out  aflat  ring  of  light  equally  intense  in  every  i 
observers,  this  action  presents  a  narrow  v<  i  Lieu]  bund  of  light,  depen 
on  the  extent  of  the  horizontal  angle  embraced  by  the  eye.  This  arr 
fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  a  fixed  light,  and  surpasses  in  effect  nr>y  r 
abolt u  reflectors*  la  order  to  save  the  light  which  would  be  lost  in 
below  the  cylindrical  belt^  curved  mirrors  with  their  common  foet 
formerly  used;  but  by  the  present  engineer,  the  adaptation 
part  of  the  apparatus  woj\  alter  much  labor,  successfully  carried  on 
triangular,  and  act  by  a  total  reflexion,  the  inner  face  rrfrtu  Htujt  \h 
fleeting,  and  the  third  or  outer  face,  a  second  time  refracting 
emerge  horizontally*  The  apparatus  has  received  ninny  sturdier  eh 
duction  of  a  new  mode  of  grouping  the  vtirious  pnrts  of  the  frame  \ 
passage  of  the  light  is  less  obscured  in  every  azimuth*  Darin 
improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the  lighthouses  of  B 

Mechanical  lamps  of  four  wicks,  in  which  the  oil  is  kept  cuntinui 
means  of  pumps  which  raise  it  from  the  cistern  below  ;  the  rnpTd  0 
wicks,  which  would  be  caused  by  the  great  bent,  is  thus  avoided*  Th. 
reach  their  best  effect  in  three  hours  after  lighting,  u  a  after  the  wh 
cistern,  by  passing  and  repassing  over  the  wicks  repeatedly,  has  rei 
temperature.  After  this  the  lamp  often  burns  14  hours  Without  Mfl 
the  light,  and  then  rapidly  falls.  The  height  varies  from  1 8  to  20  time 
flume  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  the  quantity  of  oil  consumed  bj 
in  the  same  proportion, 

Revolving  light  with  axial  rotation,  bv  which  one  half  the  numb 
one  half  the  quantity  of  oil  are  designea1  to  be  paved.  Intended  fc 
aroh  of  not  more  than  180°.  The  intervale  of  time  of  ilium  inatio 
the  whole  of  the  illuminated  arch,  instead  of  unequal  as  in  the  reeipr 
reflectors  are  also  of  a  new  form  consisting  of  parabolic  strips  of  dirfei 
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rdinary  parabolic  reflector  rendered  holophotal  (where  the  entire  light  is  parallel* 
)  by  a"  portion  of  a  catadioptric  annular  lens.  Uhe  back  part  of  the  parabolic 
>i*l  is  cat  off,  and  a  portion  of  a  spherical  mirror  substituted,  so  as  to  send  the  rajs 
in  through  the  flame.  All  the  light  intercepted  by  the  annular  lens  is  lost  in  the 
nary  reflector. 

foiophcUal  catadioptric  annular  lens  apparatus  (unfinished).  This  is  a  combination  of 
*tm*pherical  mirror,  and  a  lens  with  totally  reflecting  zones  ;  the  peculiarity  of  this 
LDgement  is,  that  the  catadioptric  zones,  instead  of  transmitting  the  light  in  parallel 
irontal  plates,  as  in  Fresnel's  apparatus,  produces,  as  it  were,  an  extension  of  the 
icular  or  quaquaversal  action  of  the  centra]  lens  by  assembling  the  light  around  ita 
i  in  the  form  of  concentric  hollow  cylinders.  (The  above  instruments  belong  to  the 
ird  of  Northern  Lights.) 

fee  early  method  of  illuminating  lighthouses  was  by  coal  or  wood  fires  contained  in 
lauffers."  The  Isle  of  Man  light  was  of  this  kind  until  1818.  The  first  decided  im- 
vement  was  made  by  Argand,  in  1784*  who  invented  a  lamp  with  a  circular  wiek, 
flame  being  supplied  by  an  external  and  internal  current  of  air.  To  make  these 
ipa  more  effective  for  lighthouse  illumination,  and  prevent  the  ray  of  light  escaping 
all  aides,  a  reflector  was  afterward  added  ;  this  threw  the  light  forward  in  parallel 
m  toward  such  points  of  the  horizon  as  would  be  useful  to  the  mariner.  Good  reflectors 
irease  the  luminous  effect  of  a  lamp  about  400  times;  this  is  the  "catoptric"  lyn<  m 
lighting.  When  reflectors  are  used,  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  light  lost,  and  the 
lioptric  or  refracting  system,  invented  by  the  late  M.  Augustin  Fresnel,  is  designed 
obviate  this  effect  to  some  extent:  the  "catadioptric"  system  is  a  still  further  im* 
overo en t,  and  acts  both  by  refraction  and  reflexion.  Lights  of  the  first  order  have  an 
terior  radius  or  focal  distance  of  86 '22  inches,  and  are  lighted  by  a  lamp  of  four  con- 
ntrie  wicks,  consuming  570  gallons  of  oil  per  annum. 

The  appearance  of  light  called  short  eclipses  has  hitherto  been  obtained  by  the  fol- 
ding arrangement: — 
An  apparatus  for  a  fixed  light  being  provided,  composed  of  a  central  cylinder  And 

0  zones  of  catadioptric  rings  forming  a  cupola  and  lower  part,  a  certain  number  of 
tees  are  arranged  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  placed  upon  an  exterior  mo  vo- 
le frame  making  its  revolution  around  the  apparatus  in  a  given  period.    These  lei 

m  posed  of  vertical  prisms,  are  of  the  same  altitude  as  the  cylinder,  and  the  radius 
their  curves  is  in  opposite  directions  to  those  of  the  cylinder,  in  such  a  manner  thnt 
their  passage  they  converge  into  a  parallel  pencil  of  light*  all  the  divergent  rays  emit* 

1  horizontally  from  the  cylinder  producing  a  brilliant  effect*  like  that  obtained  bj 
e%se  of  annular  lenses  at  the  revolving  lighthouses. 

Hie  first  improvement  exhibited  has  special  reference  to  the  light,  and  produces  a 
naiderable  increase  in  its  power,  while  the  simplicity  of  the  optical  arrangements  is 
k>  regarded.  It  consists,  firstly,  in  completely  dispensing  with  the  moveable  cent  ml 
liodrical  lenses;  secondly,  it  replaces  these  by  a  single  revolving  cylinder  eompoata 
(bur  annular  lenses  and  four  lenses  of  a  fixed  light  introduced  between  them  ;  t>ut 
e  number  of  each  varying  according  to  the  succession  of  flashes  to  be  produced  in  the 
riod  of  revolution. 

Hie  second  improvement*  of  which  already  some  applications  that  have  been  made 
rve  to  show  the  importance,  consists  in  a  new  method  of  arranging  the  revolving  purls, 
perience  having  shown  that  the  arrangements  at  present  in  use  are  not  very  faulty 
short  time  is  sufficient  for  the  action  of  the  friction  rollers,  revolving  on  two  parallel 
anea,  to  produce  by  a  succession  of  cuttings  a  sufficiently  deep  groove  to  destroy  the 
polarity  of  the  rotatory  movement  To  obviate  this  great  inconvenience  the  friction 
Flers  are  so  placed  and  fitted,  on  an  iron  axis  with  regulating  screws  and  traversing 
tween  two  bevelled  surfaces,  that  when  an  indentation  is  made  in  one  place  they  can 
i  adjusted  to  another  part  of  the  plates  which  is  not  so  worn. 

The  third  improvement  produces  the  result  of  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  flashes 
revolving  lighthouse  apparatus  to  double  what  has  been  obtained  hitherto.  By 
sans  of  lenses  of  vertical  prisms  placed  in  the  prolongation  of  the  central  annular 
uses,  the  divergent  rays  emerging  from  the  catadioptric  zone  are  brought  into  a 
raigbt  line,  and  a  coincidence  of  the  three  lenses  is  obtained. 

The  whole  of  the  prisms,  lenses,  and  zones,  are  mounted  with  strength  and  simplicity, 
eurately  ground  and  polished  to  the  correct  curves  according  to  their  respective 
oitiona,  so  as  to  properly  develope  this  beautiful  system  of  Fresnel.  The  glass  of 
hich  they  are  composed  is  of  the  clearest  crystal  color,  and  free  from  that  green  hue 
bksh  to  materially  reduces  the  power  of  the  light,  and  is  considered  objectionable  for 
iparatus  of  this  kind.  The  lamp  by  which  the  apparatus  is  to  be  lighted  consists 
a  concentric  burner  with  four  circular  wicks  attached  to  a  lamp  of  simple  construe 
ira,  the  oil  being  Ivced  up  to  the  burner  by  atmospheric  pressure  only,  so  that  there 
«  no  delicate  pomps  or  machinery  to  become  deranged. 
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improved  lantern  and  revolving  apparatus  for  a  light  vtitet.  *I 
merit  consist*  in  constructing  the^iiatdimery  to  work  beneath  the 
lantern  a*  former] j.  A  vertical  rod  working  in  metal  bearing*  is 
villi  a  larpc  gun-metal  pinion  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  rod,  at  tin 
Deeeaaary  to  hoist  the  lantern,  wherein  a  train  of  cog-wheels  U  p 
the  pin  urn  and  communicate  the  motion  obtained  therefrom  to  tin 
that  supports  the  lamp  and  reflector*.  The  advantages  of  this  i 
the  lanterns  can  be  made  much  lighter,  the  rolling  of  the  vessel  cau* 
it  the  mast  head  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  machinery  beinj 
■ad  better  protected,  wortta  with  greater  regularity  and  preeisioi 

An  idea  of  the  utility  of  these  improvements  may  be  guined 
situations  in  which  the  light-vessels  are  placed  are  at  all  times  di 
stormy  weal  her*  when  accidents  are  most  likely  to  oeeur,  quite  tin 
it  will  bu  obvious  any  alteration  which  reduces  the  liability  to  d 
to  be  appreciated. 

There  is  also  arc  advantage  derived  from  the  navel  couptrncl 
gimbal  work;  which,  by  a  movement  exaetly  coineiding  with  Ui. 
causes  n  petfeet  level  to  be  always  laajntatued,  and  ensure  <!»►■ 
0u  burners,  however  irregular  that  motion  mny  W.  This  i  in  pro 
cent  di  introduction  as  the  format,  but  when  it  was  first  iitvmi 
bibitors,  it  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the  apparatus  for  I 
abled  the  beatiUfdl  Argand  lamps,  with  parabolic  reflectors*  to  I 
old  lamps  wUh  smoky  lint,  wicks. 

STILL  (^Iambic,  Ft* ;  Matt,  Germ,),  is  a  chemical  apparatus, 
by  heat  in  one  part,  called  the  an-urhit,  and  condensing  the  vapors 
part,  called  lac  refrigeratory ;  the  general  purpose  of  both  com] 
the  more  volatile  fluid  particles  from  the  less  volatile*  In  its  sii 
of  a  retort  and  a  receiver,  or  of  a  pear-shaped  matrafs  and  a  en 
slanting  tube  for  conducting  away  the  condensed  vapor*  in  drops; 
from  the  Latin  verb  sit/fare,  to  drop.  Its  chitf  employment  in  this 
inale  alcohol,  of  greater  or  less  strength*  from  fermented  wash,  I  t 
lo  a  description  of  the  stills  best  ailapled  lo  Ihe  manufacture  of  I 
to  chemical  authors"  Tor  those  titled  lor  peculiar  objects. 

In  reaped  of  rapidity  and  extent  of  work.  Mills  had  attained  to 
of  perfection  in  Scotland  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  legislative 
levy  the  spirits  duty,  per  annum*  from  each  distiller,  according 
stilt*  Ft  having  been  shown,  in  a  report  presented  to  the  House 
that  an  BQ-eallnn  still  emild  be  wo  iked  off  in  eichl  minutes,  this  fe 
of  a  new  fiscal  law,  on  the  on  thai  the  maximum  of  velc 

But,  instigated  by  the  hopes  of  enormous  gains  at  the  expense  of  I 
HI  mo  contrived  to  do  the  same  thing  in  three  minutes,  by  me 
■hallow  still?,  with  KlirririEchaius,  and  lofty  capital?.  In  the  yea 
ous  taw,  which  encouraged  fraud  and  deteriorated  the  manufactui 
whiskey  duties  having  been  since  levied,  independently  of  the  car 
Ihe  quantity  produced,  such  rapid  operations  have  been  abandoned* 
omy  in  fuel,  and  polity  in  product,  have  been  souulu  after- 

Oae  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modern  distilleries,  is  cc 
of  crude  spirit  at  one  operation.  Chemists  had  been  long  familial 
■taf  Woulfe*  for  impregnating  with  srnseous  matter,  water  contained 
but  they  had  not  thought  of  applying  that  plan  to  distillation,  1 
an  illiterate  workman  of  MontpeMier,  afler  hearing  accidental 
upon  that  apparatus,  bethought  himself  of  converting  it  into 
the  boiling-hot  vapors  to  chase  the  spirit?  successively  nut  of  o\ 
so  as  lo  obtain  in  the  successive  vessels  alcohol  of  any  desired  sti 
one  and  (hv  mm?  heat"  He  obtained  a  pnlenl  for  this  invention 
afterwards  enabled,  by  his  success  on  the  small  scale*  to  set  up  in 
nificent  distillery,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  the  prac 
day*  In  November,  1805,  he  obtained  a  certificate  of  certain 
tmcting  from  wine,  at  one  process,  the  whole  of  its  alcohol*  Ad 
after  run  li  in  if  his  first  experiment*,  that  he  ran  about  the  street* 
everybody  of  the  surprising  results  of  his  invention.  Several  ecu 
the  lists  with  him*  especially  Solimant,  professor  of  chemistry  ir 

*  The  tncititfi  of  Le  NnrwftmJ  and  Pubruuhmt  mar  itm>  be  can*ulted.  The  I 
*o  q.ttch  rorii  plica  led  wilh  a  great  many  an  i  all  pipe*  and  pttatagea,  a*  lu  be  unflt 
waih  of  fraw*. 
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rard,  distiller  in  the  department  of  Gard ;  who,  having  contrived  other  forms  of  con 
uoas  still.*,  divided  the  profits  with  the  first  inventor. 

Hie  principles  of  spirituous  distillation  may  he  stated  as  follows  ; — The  boiling  point 
alcohol  varies  with  its  density  or  strength,  in  conformity  with  the  numbers  in  the  fol* 
ring  table: — 


Ipictttc  gmnty. 

Boiling  point,  br  Fahrenheit'* 
wade. 

Specific  gravity. 

Boiling  point,  by  Fahrenheit's 
scale. 

0-7939 

168-5° 

0-8875 

1810»     * 

0-8034 

1680 

08631 

1830 

08118 

168*5 

0-8765 

1870 

0-8194 

1690 

0-8892 

190*0 

0*826* 

172-5 

0-9013 

1940 

0-8332 

173-5 

0-9126 

197-0 

0-8397 

175-0 

0-9234 

1990 

0-8458 

177-0 

0-9335 

201-0 

0-8518 

1790 

See  also  the  table  under  Alcohol,  page  22. 

Hence,  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the  spirituous  vapor  wlucn  enters  the  refii- 
ratory  apparatus,  the  stronger  and  purer  will  the  condensed  spirit  be ;  because  the 
ensive  oils,  which  are  present  in  the  wash  or  wine,  are  less  volatile  than  alcohol,  and 
?  brought  over  chiefly  with  the  aqueous  vapor.  A  perfect  still  should,  therefore,  consist 
three  distinct  members ;  first,  the  cucurbit,  or  kettle ;  second,  the  rectifier,  for  inter- 
ring more  or  less  of  the  watery  and  oily  particles ;  and  third,  the  refrigerator,  or  conden- 

•  of  the  alcoholic  vapors. 

rhese  principles  are  illustrated  in  the  construction  of  the  still  represented  inflgt.  1365, 
56*  1367,  1366,  1369 ;  in  which  the  resources  of  the  most  refined  French  stills  are 
nbined  with  a  simplicity  and  solidity  suited  to  the  grain  distilleries  of  the  United 
a$dom.  Three  principal  objects  are  obtained  by  the  arrangement  here  shown  ;  first, 
i  extraction  from  fermented  wort  or  wine,  at  one  operation,  of  a  spirit  of  any  desired 
anness  and  strength  ;  second,  great  economy  of  time,  labor,  and  fuel ;  third,  freedom 
m  all  danger  of  blowing  up  or  boiling  over,  by  mismanaged  firing.  When  a  corn- 
eal ion  of  water,  alcohol,  and  essential  oil,  in  the  state  of  vapor,  is  passed  upwards 
ough  a  series  of  winding  passages,  maintained  at  a  determinate  degree  of  heat, 
ween  170^  and  180^,  the  alcohol  alone,  in  any  notable  proportion,  will  retain  the 
istic  form,  and  will  proceed  onwards  into  the  refrigeratory  tube,  in  which  the  said 
*$a?es  terminate ;  while  the  water  and  the  oil  will  be  in  a  great  measure  condensed, 
ested,  and  thrown  back  into  the  body  of  the  still,  to  be  discharged  with  the  effete 
iduurn. 
rhe  system  of  passages  or  channels,  represented  in  fig,  1366,  is  so  contrived  as  to  bring 

•  mingled  vapors  which  rise  from  the  alembic  a,  into  ample  and  intimate  contact  with 
talltc  surfaces,  maintained,  in  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  self-regulated  by  a  heat- 
reraor.    See  Thermostat. 

I*he  neck  of  the  alembic  tapers  upwards,  as  shown  at  o,  fig.  1365 ;  and  at  c,  fig.  1366, 
enters  the  bottom,  or  ingress  vestibule,  of  the  rectifier  c,/.  /  is  its  top  or  egress 
iiibule,  which  communicates  with  the  bottom  one  by  parallel  cases  or  rectangular 
innds  d,  d,  d,  of  which  the  width  is  small,  compared  with  the  length  and  height, 
ese  cases  are  open  at  top  and  bottom,  where  they  are  soldered  or  riveted  into  a  genera* 
ma  within  the  cavity,  enclosed  by  the  two  covers  /,  c,  which  are  secured  round  their 
ges  t,  e,  e,  c,  with  bolts  and  packing.  Each  case  is  occupied  with  a  numerous  series 
shelves  or  trays,  placed  at  small  distances  over  each  other,  in  a  horizontal  or  slightly 
ilined  position,  of  which  a  side  view  is  given  in  fig.  1367,  and  cross  sections  at  d,  d,  JL 
-.  1366.  Each  shelf  is  turned  up  a  little  at  the  two  edges,  and  at  one  end,  but  sloped 
wn  at  the  other  end,  that  the  liquor  admitted  at  the  top  may  be  made  to  flow  slowly 
ekwards  and  forwards  in  its  descent  through  the  system  of  shelves  or  trays,  as  in- 
ated  by  the  darts  and  spouts  in  fig.  1367.  The  shelves  of  each  case  are  framed 
-ether  by  two  or  more  vertical  metallic  rods,  which  pass  down  through  them,  and  am 
ed  to  each  shelf  by  solder,  or  by  screw-nuts.  By  this  means,  if  the  cover/,  be  removed, 
i  sets  of  shelves  may  be  readily  lifted  out  of  the  cases  and  cleaned ;  for  which  reason 
;ure  called  moitablt. 

Tie  intervals  t,  i,  iyfig.  1366,  between  the  cases,  are  left  for  the  free  circulation  of  taa 
iter  contained  is*  the  bath-vessel  g9g;  these  intervals  being  considerably  narrower  than 
i  cases. 

Fig.  1368  represents  in  plan  the  surface  of  the  rectifying  cistern,  shown  in  twti 
ferent  sections  in  fig*.  1366  and  1367.     h,k>ftg»*  1366  and  J  368,  is  the  heat-governor, 
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what    Itlie  a  pair  of   tonga.     Each  leg  is  a   compoi 
ftnf  bar  or  ruler  <»f  steel,  and  one  of  brass  alloy,  riveted 
rtk'fu  up  and  down.     The  links,  at  kt  are  joined  to  the  fre#?  ends  i 
which,  receding  by  increase  and  approaching  by  decrease  of  temp 


the  stopcock  lt  fixed  to  the  pipe  of  *  cold-water  back,  and  are  so  z 
that  whenever  the  water  in  the  bath  vessel  g,  g,  rises  above  tl 
cold  water  will  be  admitted,  through  the  stopcock  /,  and  pipe  a, 
cistern,  and  will  displace  the  over-heated  water  by  the  overflow-v 
equilibrium  of  caloric  may  be  maintained,  and  alcoholic  vapor  of  c 
transmitted  to  the  refrigeratory. 

Fig.  KM>9  h  the  cold  condenser,  of  similar  construction  to  the  i 
the  water  cells  should  be  here  larger  in  proportion  to  the  vap 
refrigeratory  system  will  be  found  very  powerful,  and  it  presents 
permitting  its  interior  to  be  readily  inspected  and  cleansed.  It  i; 
tm,  hardened  with  a  tittle  copper  alloy. 

The  mode  of  working  the  preceding  apparatus  will  be  undei 
instruction*.  Into  the  alembic,  a,  let  as  much  fermented  linuor  r 
tect  its  bottom  from  being  injured  by  the  fire,  reserving  the  roai 
back.  Whenever  the  ebullition  in  the  alembic  has  raised  the  ten 
bath  g,  g ,  to  the  desired  pilch,  whether  that  be  170°,  173°,  or 
instrument  is  to  be  adjusted  by  its  screw-nut,  and  then  the  c 
charging-back  is  to  be  opened  by  moving  the  index  of  the  stc 
portion  of  its  quadranial  arch.  The  wash  will  now  descent 
stream,  through  the  pipe  g,  /,  thence  spread  into  the  hurizonii 
from  the  orifices  of  distribution,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  into  the 
spouts*  The  manner  of  its  progress  is  seen  for  one  set  of  trays,  ii 
tion  of  the  stream  in  each  shelf  is  evidently  the  reverse  of  that 
below  it ;  the  turned-up  end  of  one  shelf  corresponding  lo  th« 
neighbor. 

By  diffusing  the  cool  wash  or  wine  in  a  thin  film  over  such  i 
faceF.  the  constant  tendency  of  the  bath  to  eiceed  the  proper 
counteracted  to  the  utmost,  without  waste  of  time  or  fuel;  i 
Irani  t/a,  becomes  boiling-hot,  and  eiperiences  a  powerful  steal 
arrangement  a  very  moderate  influx  of  cold  water,  through  (kt 
suffices  to  temper  the  bath;  such  an  extensive  vaporization  of  tl 
more  powerful  refrigerant  influence  than  its  simple  beating  to 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  maximum  distillatory  effect,  tii  Iqa  br 
quantity  of  pure  spirits  in  the  least  time,  and  wall)  the  lea*l 
accomplished  without  the  least  steam  pressure  in  the  alembii 
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I  pervious  to  the  vapor;  whereas,  ia  almost  every  wash-still  heretofore  contrived  for 
nilar  purposes,  the  spirituous  vapors  must  force  their  way  through  successive  layers 
liquid,  the  total  pressure  produced  by  which  causes  undue  elevation  of  temperature, 
d  obstruction  to  the  "process.  Whatever  supplementary  refrigeration  of  the  vapors  in 
ax  passage  through  the  bath  may  be  deemed  propei,  will  be  administered  by  the  ther- 
istatie  regulator. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  process,  after  all  the  wash  has  entered  the  alembic,  it  may  be 
netimes  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  to  modify  the  thermostat,  by  its  adjusting- 
rew,  so  that  the  bath  may  take  a  higher  temperature,  and  allow  the  residuary  feints  to 
a  rapidly  over,  into  a  separate  cistern.  This  weak  fluid  may  1>e  pumped  back  into  the 
mbic,  as  the  preliminary  charge  of  a  fresh  operation. 

The  above  plan  of  a  water-bath  regulated  by  the  thermostat,  may  be  used  simply  as 
rectifying  cistern,  without  transmitting  the  spirit  or  wash  down  through  it.  The 
ries  of  shelves  will  cause  the  vapors  from  the  still  to  impinge  against  a  most  ex- 
isive  system  of  metallic  surfaces,  maintained  at  a  steady  temperature,  whereby  their 
itery  and  crude  constituents  will  be  condensed  and  thrown  back,  while  their  fine 
sofcolie  particles  will  proceed  forwards  to  the  refrigeratory.  Any  ordinary  still  may 
i  readily  converted  into  this  self-rectifying  form,  by  merely  interposing  the  cistern, 
g.  1366,  between  the  alembic  and  the  worm-tub.  The  leading  novelty  of  the  present 
vention  is  the  moveable  system  of  shelves  or  trays,  enclosed  in  metallic  cases,  separated 
•  water,  combined  with  the  thermostatic  regulator.  By  this  combination,  any  quality 
'  spirits  may  be  procured  at  one  step  from  wash  or  wine,  by  an  apparatus,  simple,  strong, 
id  easily  kept  in  order. 

The  empyreomatic  taint  which  spirits  are  apt  to  contract  from  the  action  of  the  naked 
e  on  the  bottom  of  the  still,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  bath  of  potash 
f>  P*  P*  A§«  1365 ;  for  thus  a  safe  and  effectual  range  of  temperature,  of  300°  F.,  may 
»  conveniently  obtained.  The  still  may  also  be  used  without  the  bath  vessel. 
Mr.  D.  T.  Shears,  of  Southwark,  obtained  a  patent  in  March,  1830,  for  certain  im- 
uvements  and  additions  to  stills,  which  are  ingenious.  They  are  founded  upon  a 
-evious  patent,  granted  to  Joseph  Corty,  in  18 18;  a  section  of  whose  contrivance  is 
town  in  Jig.  1370,  consisting  of  a  first  still  o,  a  second  still  6,  a  connecting  tube  c,  from 
the  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the  tube  d,  which  leads 
from  the  see  urn]  El  ill-head  down  through  the  bent  tube 
t,  t,  to  the  lower  |iart  of  the  condensing  apparatus. 

The  original  t m prove ments  described  under  Corty's 
patent,  consisted  farther,  in  placing  boxes/,/,/,  of  the 

condensing  apparatus  in 
horizontal  positions,  and 
at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  in  order  that  the 
vapor  might  ascend 
through  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging 
the  spirit  by  the  top  tube 
g,  and  pipe  a,  into  the 
worm,  in  a  highly  recti- 
fied  or  concentrated 
state.  In  each  of  the 
boxes/,  there  is  a  convex 
plate  or  inverted  dish  f, 
t,  t,  and  the  vapor  in 
rising  from  the  tube  % 
strikes  against  the  con- 
cave or  under  part  of 
the  first  dish,  and  then 
escapes  round  its  edges, 
and  over  its  convex  sur- 
face, to  the  under  part 
of  the  second  dish,  and 
so  on  to  the  top,  the 
mdensed  part  of  the  vapor  flowing  down  again  into  the  still,  and  the  spirit  passing  oflf 
f  the  pipe  a,  at  top ;  and  as  the  process  of  condensation  will  be  assisted  by  cooling  the 
ipor  as  it  rises,  cold  water  is  made  to  flow  over  the  tops  of  the  boxes  /,  from  a  cock  fc. 
nd  through  small  channels  or  tubes  on  the  sides  of  the  boxes,  and  is  ultimately  discharged 
f  the  pipe  2,  at  bottom. 

Fig.  1371  represents  a  peculiarly  shaped  tube  a,  through  which  the  spirit  is  described 
I  passing  after  leaving  the  end  of  the  worm  at  6,  which  tube  is  op-n  to  the  atmospheric 
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air  at  * ;  c,  is  the  passage  through  which  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  described  as  escavf&g 
into  the  vessel  of  water  <L 

Now  the  improvements  claimed  under  the  present  patent,  are  exhibited  in  Jigs.  1372. 
1373,  and  1374.  Fig.  1372  represents  the  external  appearance  of  a  still,  the  bead 
of  which  is  made  very  capacious,  to  guard  against  over-boiling  by  any  mismanagement 
of  the  fire  j  fig*  1373  is  the  same,  partly  in  section.  On  the  top  of  the  still-head  n 
formed  the  first-described  rectifying  apparatus,  or  series  of  condensing  boxes.  The 
vapor  from  the  body  of  the  still  filling  the  head,  meets  with  the  first  check  from  the  dish 
or  lower  vessel  i,  and  after  passing  under  its  edges,  ascends  and  strikes  against  the  sower 
part  of  the  second  dish  or  vessel  t,  and  so  on,  till  it  ultimately  leaves  the  still-head  by  ta« 
pipe  at  top. 

This  part  of  the  apparatus  is  slightly  altered  from  the  former,  by  the  sobaUtatkm  of 
hollow  convex  vessels,  instead  of  the  inverted  dishes  before  described,  which  vessels  hav 
rims  descending  from  their  under  surfaces,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  vapor 
The  cold  water,  which,  as  above  described,  flowed  over  the  tops  of  the  boxes  /,  lor  the 
purpose  of  cooling  them,  now  flows  also  through  the  hollow  convex  vessels  t,  within  the 
boxes,  and  by  that  means  greatly  assists  the  refrigerating  process,  by  which  the  aqueous 
parts  of  the  vapor  are  more  readily  condensed,  and  made  to  fall  down  and  flow  back  ngasi 
into  the  body  of  the  still,  while  the  spirituous  parts  pass  off  at  top  to  the  worm,  in  a  very 
high  state  of  rectification. 

After  the  water  employed  for  the  refrigeration  has  passed  over  all  the  boxes,  and 
through  all  the  vessels,  it  is  carried  off  by  the  pipe  m,  through  the  vessel  n,  called  the 
wash-heater ;  that  is,  the  vessel  in  which  the  wash  is  placed  previous  to  iatrodocing  it 
into  the  still.  The  pipe  m,  is  coiled  round  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  *,  in  order 
that  the  heated  water  may  communicate  its  caloric  to  the  wash,  instead  of  losing  the 
heat  by  allowing  the  water  to  flow  away.  After  the  heated  water  has  made  several 
turns  round  the  wash  heater,  it  passes  out  at  the  curved  pipe  o,  which  is  beat  up,  in 
order  to  keep  the  coils  of  the  pipe  within  always  full  of  water. 

Instead  of  the  coiled  pipe  n,  last  described,  the  patentee  proposes  sometimes  to  pass 
the  hot  water  into  a  chamber  in  a  tub  or  wooden  vessel,  as  at tt,  in  Jig.  1369;  in  which  the 
wash  to  be  heated  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  and  is  separated  from  the  lower 
part  by  a  thin  metallic  partition.* 

The  swan-neck  h,figi,  1372  and  1373,  which  leads  from  the  head  of  the  still,  conducts 
the  spirit  from  the  still  through  the  wash-heater,  where  it  becomes  partially  cooled,  and 
gives  out  its  heat  to  the  wash ;  and  from  thence  the 
spirit  passes  to  the  worm  tub,  acid  being  finally  con-  S^     i  ^v 

densedj  is  passed  through  a  safety  tube,  as  (fig*  1366)        /  J^-^j^''\  *^x 
before  described,  and  by  ihe  lutini  I  la  conducted  into 
the  cask  below. 


Should  any  spirit  rise  in  the  wash-heater  during  the  above  operation,  it  wfll  he  t 

down  to  the  worm  by  the  neck  p9  and  coiled  pipe,  and  discharged  at  its  lower  end ;  or  It 
may  be  passed  into  the  still-head,  as  shown  in  fig.  1370. 

Coffey? t  Still  This  ingenious,  original,  and  powerful  apparatus  for  dist 
from  fermented  worts  or  wash  of  all  kinds,  is,  after  many  struggle*  with  the  ' 
prejudices  of  the  Excise,  now  universally  recognised  as  the  best,  most  economical,  and 
surest  in  a  revenue  point  of  view,  of  all  the  contrivances  of  eliminating  the  sleofcsi  in 
the  purest  state,  and  of  any  desired  strength,  at  one  operation.  Its  outer  form  and 
internal  structure  differ  essentially  from  those  of  all  the  old  stills,  though  it  | 
some  of  the  good  principles  of  Derosnes,  in  continuity  of  action,  and  in  c 
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of  spirituous  vapor  to  ascend,  and  a  current  of  wash  deprived  of  its  alcohol  to  descend 
in  one  system  of  continuous  cells.  Its  main  structure  consists  of  a  series  of  wooden 
planks,  5  or  6  inches  thick,  fixed  over  one  another,  the  joints  being  covered,  or  the 
whole  being  lined  with  sheet  copper;  so  that  the  apparatus  resembles  a  great  chest, 
to  which  is  attached  the  induction  pipe  of  a  steam  boiler,  as  the  active  principle  of 
the  whole. 

The  essential  apparatus  consists  of  three  main  parts;  the  wash  collector  a,  a,  a,  and 
the  two  rectangular  columns  or  uprights. 

The  front  column  d,  d,  d,  or  the  analyser,  is  for  rectifying  the  wash,  the  other  column 
is  intended  for  warming  the  wash ;  the  under  part  r,  r,  r,  of  the  forewarmer  serves  as 
a  dephlegmator  and  for  the  rectification  of  the  feints;  the  upper  part  x,  x»  x»  serves  to 
condense  the  strong  spirituous  vapor. 


1375 


The  wash  collector  a,  is  divided  into  two  compartments  b  and  c;  by  means  of  the 
copper  plate  e  c;  this  plate  ec,  is  pierced  with  a  drainer,  with  a  number  of  small  holes, 
said  is  provided  also  with  a  t  shaped  valve  oo  o.  The  wash  rectifier  d  is  divided  by 
the  plates  r,  r,  of  a  like  drainer  construction  into  12  chambers,  and  the  feint  rectifier 
f  r,  into  10  chambers  by  similar  plates  «,«,«.  These  orifices  are  so  narrow  as  to  allow 
the  passage  of  the  rising  vapor,  out  to  prevent  the  downward  passage  of  the  liquid 
resting  on  the  plates,  which  passes  downwards  through  the  adjunct  tubes,  viz.,  d,  into 
the  wash  collector  b,  v,  into  the  rectifier  d,  and  likewise  into  the  dephlegmator  f,  pass- 
ing from  each  upper  into  the  next  under  chamber.  When  the  steam  pressure  is  too 
strong,  the  valves  o,  o,  give  it  vent 

When  the  apparatus  is  in  action,  a  continuous  stream  of  wash  is  raised  out  of  o,  by 
means  of  the  pump  k,  into  the  tube  t,  which  feeds  the  still.  This  current  must  be  re- 
gulated very  nicely,  so  as  just  to  feed  the  tube  «,  allowing  the  excess  to  return  through 
the  stop-cock  «,  and  the  tube  J,  into  the  wash-cistern  b.  The  tube  •  enters  into  the 
uppermost  partition  of  x,  forming  7  zig-zag  bendings  in  this  space,  and  through  r,  and 
then  mounts  upwards  from  that  chamber  into  the  top  ehambcr  of  d.  Thence  the  wash 
flows  down  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and  arrives  through  d  into  o,  and  finally  in  a 
similar  way  into  b,  where  it  is  fully  deprived  of  spirit,  and  is  from  time  to  time  run  off 
through  t  It  is  oeecssary  throughout  that  the  wash  in  this  passage  into  D  and  b  should 
stand  about  an  inch  high  upon  each  plate  r  r,  for  which  purpose  the  adjunct  tubes  t 
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should  stand  an  inch  above  the  plate,  and  thus  give  the  vapor  no  indirect  patssge, « 
the  under  end  of  each  tube  v  dips  into  a  shallow  cup,  and  is  thus  shut  in  by  the  vaA 
remaining  in  it  The  tube  4  which  leads  the  wash  from  the  plate  e  t  into  o,  seras  i 
like  purpose.  As  soon  as  it  has  risen  up  in  it  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  glees  tube  j, 
the  valve  6  is  to  be  opened,  to  allow  it  to  flow  off  into  b  through  the  tube  h. 

Here  into  b  the  very  hot  and  nearly  spent  wash  comes  into  contact  with  the  stem 
issuing  from  the  steam  boiler  through  the  steam  tube  a,  a.  It  rushes  through  u\  lod 
carries  off  from  it  the  spirit  through  the  small  orifices  of  the  plate  e,  expands  thus  into 
the  whole  breadth  of  this  chamber  through  the  wash  standing  in  it,  and  deprives  this  it 
once  of  every  trace  of  spirit*  then  collects  over  the  fluid,  and  enters  through  the  coose* 
tioo  tube  0,  into  the  undermost  chamber  of  d,  and  thence  into  the  following  in  seeeewios, 
always  through  the  orifices  of  the  plate  r  r.  Whilst  the  steam  meets  the  wssh  is  erer/ 
chamber  and  becomes  more  spirituous  the  higher  it  mounts,  it  at  the  same  time  becomes 
cooler,  and  depositee  the  watery  part,  absorbing  more  alcohol,  so  thst  after  this  compli- 
cated rectification  it  passes  on  through  the  tube  m,  m,  into  the  lowest  chamber  of  tl* 
forewarmer  f.  It  here  pursues  a  like  path  upwards  through  the  plates  t,  «,  where  the 
feints  are  at  the  same  time  rectified  bv  the  dephlegmation  of  the  vapor.  The  rteta 
flows  through  the  different  junction  tubes  into  r,  and  its  subdivisions,  whereby  (si  tat 
wash  in  d)  forms  upon  each  plate  a  layer  an  inch  thick  to  be  penetrated  by  the  steins. 
The  remainder  passes  out  of  th£  undermost  plate  through  the  tube  g  g,  into  e,  where  it 
is  carried  on  bv  the  pump  with  fresh  wash  into  circulation  in  the  apparatna 

The  alcoholic  vapors  reaches  now  k.  The  plate  which  separates  s  and  w  is  not  per- 
forated ;  it  lets  the  vapor  merely  pass  through  the  short  and  wide  junction  tone  a>  wte 
the  condenser  a,  where  in  like  manner  the  non-perforated  plates  w,  to,  compel  it  to  fol- 
low the  zig-zag  bendings  of  t,  i,  so  as  to  complete  its  condensation  and  the  besting  d 
the  wash  in  r.  The  completely  condensed  vapor  is  collected  on  the  bottom  of  *  aid 
is  conducted  out  of  the  cup  of  the  junction  tube  there,  which  is  larger)  through  the 
annexed  tube  sideways  tX  pt  into  the  refrigerator,  (not  shown  in  the  figure^ 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  description  of  two  stills,  the  first  of  which  is  eon- 
monly  employed  by  the  chemists  in  Berlin  for  rectifying  alcohol,     a,  is  the  ssh-pit;  •» 


the  fireplace ;  c,  e,  the  flues,  which  go  spirally  round  the  sides  of  the  cucurbit  a*;  t,  th* 
capital,  made  of  block  tin,  and  furnished  with  a  brass  edge,  which  fit*  tight  to  a  corre- 
sponding edge  on  the  mouth  of  d;  /,/,  the  slanting  pipes  of  the  capital;  g.  the  ov»l  re- 
frigeratory, made  of  copper;  h,  the  water-gauge  glass  tube;  t,  a  stopcock  for  emptjisf 
the  vessel;  Jfc,  do,  for  drawing  off  the  hot  water  from  the  surface;  A  tube  for  the 
supply  of  cold  water.  A  double  cylinder  of  tin  is  placed  in  the  refrifrersiorr,  of 
which  the  outer  one  m,  w,  stands  upon  three  feet,  and  is  furnished  with  s  discharge 
pipe  n.  The  inner  one  o,  o,  which  is  open  above,  receives  cold  water  through  the 
pipe  p,  and  lets  the  warm  water  flow  off  through  the  short  tube  q,  into  the  rtfrisref** 
tory.  In  the  narrow  space  between  the  two  cvlinders,  the  vapors  preceding  fro* 
the  capital  are  condensed,  and  pa.*s  off  in  the  liquid  state  through  n.  The  refrt^ 
ratory  is  made  oval,  in  order  to  receive  two  condensers  alongside  of  each  other  id  *m 
line  of  the  longer  axis;  though  only  one,  and  that  in  the  middle,  is  represented  in  »* 
figure.  . 

The  continuous  system  of  distillation  has  been  carried  in  France  to  a  ereat  prta 
of  perfection,  by  the  ingenuity  chiefly  of  M.  Cellier  Blumenthal,  nn.l  M  Ch.  ^*"J 
Fig.  1877  is  a  general  view  of  their  apparatus;  a  and  b  are  boilers  or  alembics  eseaaei 
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in  brickwork,   and  receiving 
directly  the  action  of  the  flam* 
playing  beneath  them ;  in  the 
copper,  a,  the  vinajute,  or  snent 
-wine,  is  finally  exhausted  of 
all  its  alcohol,    o  is  the  column 
of  distillation ;  d,  the  column 
of  rectification ;   r,  the  wine- 
heating  condenser;   p,  the  re- 
frigerator;    o,    a   vessel    sup- 
plying vina**e  to  the  cooler  f, 
and  feeding  itself  at  the  same 
time  by  means  of  a  ball  stop- 
cock placed  in   the  vessel  h; 
b,  reservoir  of  vinasse ;  i,  tube 
of  communication  conducting 
the    alcoholic  vapors  of    the 
rectifying  column,  d,  up  into 
the  flat   worm   of   the   wine- 
heater,  s;  a,  stopcock  of  dis- 
charge of  the  alembic,  a;  when 
the    operation    goes    on,   the 
spent    vinaase    runs   off   con- 
tinually    by    the     stop-cock; 
6,  a  glass  tube  to  show  the 
height  of  the  liquor  in  a;  c,  a 
safety-valve;    a,    a    stop-cock 
for   passing  the  vinasse  from 
the  alembic,  B,  into  the  bottom 
of  the  alembic,  a;    e,  a  tube 
to  lead    the  alcoholic  vapors, 
generated  in  a,  into  the  bottom 
of  b,  which  vapors,  in  passing 
through  the  liquor  in  b,  heat 
it,  and  are  partially  condensed  ; 
/,  gbiss  tube  to  mark  the  level 
of  the  liquor  in  b;  g%  and  0,  level 
indicators;  A,  pipe  conducting 
the  winaase  from  the  lower  part  of  the  wine-heater,  k,  upon  the  uppermost  of  the  series 
of  horizontal  discs,  mounted  within  the  column  of  distillation ;  t,  a  etop-cock  for  empty- 
ing the  wine-heater  at  the  end  of  an  operation ;  J,  A  two  tubes  fitted  to  the  wine  heater, 
B,  of  whieh  the  first  descends  into  the  last  compartment  of  the  rectifier,  whence  it  rises 
to  the  fifth ;  and  the  second  tube  descends  to  the  third  compart  ment,  whence  it  rises  alwve 
the  second.     At  the  curvature  of  each  of  these  two  tubes  a  ftopcock,  /,  and  it,  is  placed 
00  them,  for  drawing  at  pleasure  a  sample  of  the  liquor  returned  to  the  rectifier;  m,  n, 
and  o,  are  tubes  communicating  on  one  side  with  the  slanting  tube,/),  and  on  the  other 
with  the  tube,  L    These  three  communications  serve  to  furnish  a  spirit  of  greater  or 
losa  strength.    Thus  if  it  be  wished  to  obtain  a  very  strong  spirit,  the  alcoholic  vapors 
whieh  condense  in  the  worm  enclosed  if!  s,  are  all  to  be  led  back  Into  the  rectifier,  d, 
to  effect  which  purpose  it  is  requisite  merely  to  open  the  stop-cock*,  n  and  o ;  again, 
weaker  spirits  may  be  had  by  closing  the  stop-cock,  o,  and  still  weaker  by  closing  the 
atop-eock,  n;  for  in  this  case,  the  alcoholic  vapors  condensed  in  the  worm  within  e, 
wiA  flow  off  into  the  worm  within  the  upright  cooler,  r,  and  will  get  mixed  with  the 
rieher  vapors  condensed  in  this  refrigeratory.     The  interior  of  the  column,  o,  contain! 
•  aeries  of  moveable  concave  scale  pans  (like  those  of  balances),  with  spaces  between, 
e*veh  alternate  pan  having  the  convex  side  turned  reversely  of  the  preceding  oner  for  the 
purpose  of  prolonging  the  cascade  descent  of  the  vinasse  through  a,  and  exposing  it  mora 
to  the  beating  action  of  the  ascending  vapors ;  the  edges  of  these  pans  are,  moreover, 
farniehed  with  projecting  spicules  of  copper  wires,  to  lead  off  the  liquor  from  their 
anrfaeea  in  a  fine  shower.    The  interior  of  the  rectifier  column,  d,  is  mounted  with  a 
aerie*  of  shelves,  or  floors,  the  passage  from  one  compartment  to  that  above  it  being 
through  a  short  tube,  bent  at  right  angles,  and  open  at  either  end ;  p,  »,  n,  is  a  general 
tube,  for  receiving  the  vapors  condensed  in  co.se  of  the  turns  of  the  large  serpentine 
within  a.     The  axis  of  this  worm  is  horizontal ;  o,  9,  0,  peep-holes  in  the  top  of  the 
wine-heater;  r,  a  tube  to  conduct  the  alcoholic  vapors  not  condensed  in  the  worm  of 
a;  and  also,  if  desired,  those  which  have  been  condensed  there,  into  the  worm  of  the 
refrigeratory,  r;  «,  a  tube  to  bring  the  vinasse  from  the  reservoir,  o,  into  the  lower  part 
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of  the  cooler,  w ;  f,  a  tob*  (o  lend  the  v  inane  from  the  upper  pa 
tin-  upper  pnrt  of  Mi*  win*1  I.  u-r  ■;  ft,  a  funnel;  *;  a  at.op*c< 
with  virinue;  j\  *  tutu*  of  outlet  For  Lbe  rpirii*  produced  ;  it  todfl 
tn  |  ffltftinillg  'in  hydrom* 

The  flail  of  Limber  i«  represented  by  a  geneT*Wiew  in  jSy.  1  B7l 


e\|«iv  t|  4 < » tin.  dirvel  hMIuR  of  f  li"  tir>\  und  serve  ft  like  purpose 
lining  the  >  ad  icl  ring  ma  winedieal 

ler;  'i,  r  *top  ruck    eotmmrti  Seating    uirh   the   wimi   tun  T 
ntahi'd  wif.li  n  Funnel,  through  nrhtoh  wine  fun*  eonatintlj  intn 
overflow  of  pip.  ut  between  c  and  n,  oonimtmiesttog  by  «  ttiLn^. 
eq hi  ibri  mi  tube,  supplying   the  alembics   wi 
leading  the  vnport  of  I 1  mbio,  *,  into  tbe  s.-cond  one, 

n  lobe  eottdueting  the  YMBOf*  of  alcobul  from  the  alembic  n 
rectifier ;  7,  ji  tub*  bringing  beck  into  the  ileuibie,  I,  the  vi 
ejielei  of  lIii  n  stifle?;  h,  u  tube,  conducting  the  vmpon  Del  on 
n]  Mi"  eondi  1. -■  1  :  i,  a  tube  the  upolaion  of  the  nil 

into  the  vessel  0;  ii  couiMiumeates  wiLh  the  tube,  A,  so  im  not 
bjpototigation  of  the  tuba  n,  communicating  with  the  tube  A,  w 
tact  with  the  external  nir;  A  nalojHMMk  through  whi^h  tin-  ate 
into  the  terpentine?  m»,  levels,  indicating  the  height  of  the  li'jn. 
b,  n,  tu Lo  whli  ft  ntopHonokt  for  fending  the  alembic  a;  o,  ft  di 
ipt*m  riiut«^  (wMh)k 

A  description  of  the  operation  of  the  nrs-t  siill  will  render  thato 
Tlie  tih'inhir,  a,  being  filled  three-fourths  iritli  Yiuaftte,  and  0  I 
of  fiOBMf  ever  iti  boliom,  the  liquor  in  a  is  nntde  U>  boil,  and  t 
the  two*  time  opened,  miDO  of  ■ho  wine  bO  be  distilled  is  allot 
nel,  n ;  U)i«  cold  Jicpior  runs  to  the  bottom  of  to*  noolof,  r,  fill* 
heater  by  th«  tube,  t.  <'■  •  1  perforated  conduit  aloi 

IriotTcadown  into  thrs  reeed  till  it  fill*  it  to  the  tore]  of 
dueled  into  the  column,  c,  and,  loving  down  through  all  itsc 
last  into  (he  leeufld  nlembie,  a. 

Dm  in j  tliifl  progreee,  the  li+ptor  of  a  having  begun  to  \ 
tut  ol  the  1 1 1  K-j  a,  r,  into  the  ieeand  alembic  p, 

ill.'  prod  note  of  <  issuing  frum   tJbiaj  1 

alembic,  is  also  anon  nm.]*»  t.»  h.il  The  vapor  which  it  prod 
the  enluum  of  dieiillati.ni  <;  nnvK  there  the  wine  which  kriOfl 
partmenfc*,  transf*?ra  to  it  a  portion  of  it*  beat,  and  deprives  it  < 
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solamD  Dt  where  it  is  alcoholized  afresh,  then  enter  into  the  worm  within  the  wine- 
letter  e,  glides  through  all  its  windings,  gets  stripped  in  part  of  the  aqueous  vapors 
which  accompanied  the  alcohol,  and  which  returns  first  by  the  tube  p,  p,  then  by  /,  J, 
into  the  column  of  rectification :  afterward  the  spirituous  vapors  passes  into  the  worm 
enclosed  in  the  cooler  p,  to  issue  finally  condensed  and  deprived  of  all  the  water, 
srished  to  be  taken  from  it,  by  the  tube  a?,  into  the  gauge  receiver. 

When  the  indicator/  of  the  alembic  b,  shows  it  to  be  nearly  full,  the  stopcock  a  of 
the  alembic  a  is  opened,  and  the  vinasse  is  allowed  to  run  out  entirely  exhausted  of 
•pint ;  but  as  soon  as  there  are  only  seven  inches  of  liquor  above  the  discharge  pipe, 
the  cock  a  is  shut,  and  d  is  opened  to  run  off  seven  inches  of  liquor  from  bl 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  reference  to  the  discharge,  the  operation  is  not  quit* 
continuous;  but  this  slight  interruption  is  a  real  improvement  introduced  by  M. 
Deroene  into  the  working  of  M.  Blumenthal's  apparatus.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
distiller,  however  expert,  to  exhaust  entirely  the  liqnor  of  the  last  alembic,  if  the 
discharge  be  not  stopped  for  a  short  time.  The  above  distilling  apparatus  requires 
from  two  to  three  hours  to  put  it  in  full  action.  From  10  to  16  per  cent  of  spirit  of  1. 
are  obtained  from  the  average  of  French  wine  I  and  600  litres  of  such  spirit  are  run  on 
with  150  kilogrammes  of  coals;  or  about  two  old  English  quarts  cf  spirits  for  each 
pound  of  coals. 

STOCKING  MANUFACTURE.    See  Hosket. 

STONE,  is  earthy  matter,  condensed  into  so  hard  a  state  as  to  yield  only  to  the  blows 
of  a  hammer,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  building.  Such  was  the 
of  the  ancients  to  provide  strong  and  durable  materials  for  their  public  edifices,  that 


but  for  the  desolating  hands  of  modern  barbarians,  in  peace  and  in  war,  most  of  the 
temples  and  other  public  monuments  of  Greece  and  oi  Rome  would  have  remained 
perfect  at  the  present  day,  uninjured  by  the  elements  during  2000  years.  The  contrast, 
in  this  respect,  of  the  works  of  modern  architects,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  is  very 
humiliating  to  those  who  boast  so  loudly  of  social  advancement;  for  there  is  scarcely 
a  public  building  of  recent  date  which  will  be  in  existence  one  thousand  years  hence. 
Many  of  the  most  splendid  works  of  modern  architecture  are  hastening  to  decay,  in 
what  may  be  justly  called  the  very  infancy  of  their  existence,  if  compared  with  the 
date  of  those  erected  in  ancient  Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt  This  is  remarkably  the  case 
with  the  three  bridges  of  London,  Westminster,  and  Blackfriars;  the  foundations  of 
which  began  to  perish  most  visibly  in  the  very  lifetime  of  their  constructors.  Every 
stone  intended  fur  a  durable  edifice  ought  to  be  tested  as  to  its  durability,  by  immer- 
sion in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  exposure  during  some  days  to  the 
air.  The  crystallization  which  ensues  in  its  interior  will  cause  the  same  disintegration 
of  its  substance  which  frost  would  occasion  in  a  series  of  years. 

STONES,  for  building,  and  bricks,  may  be  proved  as  their  power  of  resisting  the 
action  of  frost,  by  the  above  method,  first  practised  by  M.  Brard,  and  afterward  by 
MM.  Yicat,  Billaudel,  and  Coarad,  engineers  of  the  bridges  and  highways  in  France. 
The  operation  of  water  in  congealing  within  the  pores  of  a  stone  may  be  imitated  by 
the  action  of  a  salt,  which  can  increase  in  bulk  oy  a  cause  easily  produced  ;  such  as 
efflorescence  or  crystallization,  for  example.  Sulphate  of  soda  or  Glauber's  salt  answers 
the  purpose  perfectly,  and  it  should  be  applied  as  follows : — 

Average  samples  of  the  stones  in  their  sound  state,  free  from  shakes,  should  be  sawed 
into  pieces  2  or  S  inches  cube,  and  numbered  with  China  ink  on  a  graving  tool.  A 
large  quantity  of  Glauber's  salt  should  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution  should 
be  left  to  cool  The  clear  saturated  solution  being  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  a 
saucepan,  the  several  pieces  of  stone  are  to  be  suspended  by  a  thread  in  the  liquid  for 
exactly  one  half-hour.  They  are  then  removed  and  hung  up  each  by  itself  over  a  ves- 
sel containing  some  of  the  above  cold  saturated  solution.  In  the  course  of  24  hours,  if 
the  air  be  not  very  damp  or  cold,  a  white  efflorescence  will  appear  upon  the  stones. 
Each  piece  must  be  then  immersed  in  the  liquor  in  the  subjacent  vessel,  so  as  to  cause 
the  crystals  to  disappear,  and  be  once  more  hung  up— and  dipped  again  whenever  the 
dry  efflorescence  forms.  The  temperature  of  the  apartment  should  be  kept  as  uniform 
as  possible  during  the  progress  of  the  trials.  According  to  their  tendency  to  exfoliate 
by  frost,  the  several  stones  will  show,  even  in  the  course  of  the  first  day,  alterations 
on  the  edges  and  angles  of  the  cubes ;  and  in  five  days  after  the  efflorescence  begins, 
the  results  will  be  manifest,  and  may  be  estimated  by  the  weight  of  disintegrated  fragments, 
compared  to  the  known  weight  of  the  piece  in  its  original  state,  both  taken  equally  dry. 

STONE,  ARTIFICIAL*  for  statuary  and  other  decorations  of  architecture,  has 
been  made  for  several  years  with  singular  success  at  Berlin,  by  Mr.  Feilner.  His 
materials  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  English  pottery ;  and  the  plastic  mass  is 
fashioned  either  in  moulds,  or  by  hand.  His  kilns,  which  are  peculiar  in  form,  and 
economical  in  fuel,  deserve  to  be  generally  known.  Flat.  1879  and  1880  represent  his 
round  kiln;  Jig,  1879  being  an  oblique  section  in  the  fine  a,  b,  o,  of/?.  1880^  which  is 
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ft  ground  plan  in  the  line  n,  a,  o,  k,  of  ^.  1379.  The  inner  circular  space  e,  coverts! 
with  the  elliptical  arch,  is  filled  with  the  figures  to  be  baked,  set  upon  brick  support* 
The  hearth  is  a  few  feet  above  the  ground;  and  there  are  steps  before  the  door  4  fof 
the  workmen  to  mount  by,  in  charging  the  kiln.  The  fire  is  applied  on  the  four  aid* 
under  the  hearth.  The  flame  of  each  passes  along  the  straight  fines  ft,  and /{,/fc  In 
the  second  annular  flue  g>  g„  as  also  in  the  third  /,  /,  the  flame  of  each  fire  is  kept  apart, 
being  separated  from  the  adjoining,  by  the  stones  h  and  m.  In  the  fourth  floe  %  th< 
flames  again  come  together,  as  also  in  o,  and  ascend  by  the  middle  opening.  Beside* 
this  large  orifice,  there  are  several  small  holes,  p%  p,  in  the  hearth  over  the  above  floes. 
to  lead  the  flames  from  the  other  points  into  contact  with  the  various  articles,  Then 
are  also  channels  q,  q,  in  the  sides,  enclosed  by  thin  walls  r,  to  promote  the  eqosbU 
distribution  of  the  heat;  and  these  are  placed  right  over  the  first  fire-flues  e.  The 
partitions  r,  are  perforated  with  many  holes,  through  which,  as  well  as  from  their  ton 
the  flame  may  be  directed  inwards  and  downwards ;  $  are  the  vents  for  carrjing  off  m 

1379  1380 


flames  into  the  upper  space  u,  which  is  usually  left  empty.  These  Tents  can  be  closed 
by  iron  damper-plates,  pushed  in  through  the  slide-elite  of  the  dome,  t,  t,  are  peep- 
holes, for  observing  the  state  of  ignition  in  the  furnace ;  but  they  are  most  eommoelT 
bricked  up.  Fig.  1381  is  a  vertical  section,  and/?.  1382  a  plan,  of  an  exeeUeat  kiln  for 
baking  clay  to  a  stony  consistence,  for  the  above  purpose,  or  for  burning  nre-brieka 


1381 


1S83 


A,  is  the  lower;  b,  the  middle;  o,  the  upper  kiln;  and  n,  the  hood,  terminating  is  & 
chimney  e.  a,  <t,  is  the  ash-pit;  6,  6,  the  vault  for  raking  out  the  ashes;  it  is  covered 
with  an  iron  door  c.  d,  is  the  peep-hole,  filled  with  a  clav  stopper;  «,  is  the  fire-plse*; 
/,/,  a  vent  in  the  middle  of  each  arch ;  g,  g,  flues  at  the  sides  of  the  arches,  aituskd  be- 
tween the  two  fireplaces;  A,  i,  k,  are  apertures  for  introducing  the  articles  to  be  baked; 
'.  a  grate  for  the  fire  in  the  uppermost  kiln;  as,  the  ash-pit;  it,  the  fire-door;  e.  of"8" 
tags  through  which  the  flames  of  a  second  fire  are  thrown  in.  At  first^ooly  the  gross* 
kiln  a  is  fired,  with  cleft  billets  of  pine- wood,  introduced  at  the  opening  •;  when  tail 
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is  finished,  the  second  is  fired ;  and  then  the  third  in  like  manner.    This  kiln  is  very 

like  the  porcelain  kiln  of  Sevres,  and  is  employed  in  many  cases  for  baking  stoneware. 
Mr.  Keene  obtained  a  patent  a  few  years  ago,  for  making  a  factitious  stone-paste 

in  the  following  way: — He  dissolves  one  pound  of  alum  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
in  this  solution  he  soaks  84  pounds  of  gypsum  calcined  in  small  lumps.  He  ezposea 
these  lnmps  in  the  open  air  lor  about  eight  days,  till  they  became  apparently  dry  and 
then  calcines  them  in  an  oven  at  a  dull-red  heat  The  waste-heat  of  a  coke  oven  ia 
well  ndapted  for  this  purpose.  (See  Pitcoal,  coking  or.)  These  lamps,  being  ground 
and  Rifted,  afford  a  fine  powder,  which,  when  made  up  into  a  paste  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  water,  forms  the  petrifying  ground.  The  mass  soon  concretes,  and  after 
being  brushed  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  petrifying  paste,  may  be  polished  with 
paraice,  &a,  in  the  usual  way.  It  then  affords  a  body  of  great  compactness  and  dura- 
bility. If  half  a  pound  of  copperas  be  added  to  the  solution  of  the  alum,  the  gypsum 
paste,  treated  as  above,  has  a  tine  cream  or  yellow  color.  This  stone  stands  the  weather 
tolerably  well 

STONEWARE  (Faytnce  Pr. ;  Steingut  Germ.)    See  Pottxrt. 

8T0RAX,  STYRAX,  flows  from  the  twigs  and  the  trunk  of  the  IAguidamber 
ityracijhia,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Louisiana,  Virginia,  and  Mexico.  Liquidamber,  aa 
this  resin  is  also  called,  is  a  brown  or  ash-gray  substance,  of  the  consistence  of  turpen- 
tine, which  dries  up  rapidly,  has  an  agreeable  smell,  like  benzoin,  and  a  bitterish,  sharp, 
burning  taste.  It  dissolves  in  four  parts  of  alcohol,  and  affords  1*4  per  cent  of  benzoic 
add. 

8T0VE  (HO^  Calorifire,  Fr. ;  Oftn,  Germ.),  is  a  fire-place,  more  or  less  close,  fbt 
winning  apartments.  When  it  allows  the  burning  coals  to  be  seen,  it  is  called  a  stove- 
grate.  Hitherto  stoves  have  rarely  been  had  recourse  to  in  this  country  for  heating  our 
ntting-rooms  ;  the  cheerful  blaze  and  ventilation  of  an  open  fire  being  generally  prefer- 
red. But  last  winter,  by  its  inclemency,  gave  birth  to  a  vast  multitude  of  projects  for 
increasing  warmth  and  economizing  fuel,  many  of  them  eminently  insalubrious,  by  pre- 
venting doe  renewal  of  the  air,  and  by  the  introduction  of  noxious  fumes  into  it.  When 
coke  is  burned  very  slowly  in  an  iron  box,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  generated, 
being  half  as  heavy  again  as  the  atmospherical  air,  cannot  ascend  in  the  chimney  at  the 
temperature  of  300^  F. ;  but  regurgitates  into  the  apartment  through  every  pore  of  the 
stove,  and  poisons  the  atmosphere.  The  large  stoneware  stoves  of  France  and  Germany 
are  free  from  this  vice ;  because,  being  fed  with  fuel  from  the  outside,  they  cannot  pro* 
dnee  a  reflux  of  carbonic  acid  into  the  apartment,  when  their  draught  becomes  feeble,  as 
inevitably  results  from  the  obscurely  burning  stoves  which  have  the  doors  of  the  fire-place 
and  ash-pit  immediately  above  the  hearth-stone. 

I  have  recently  performed  some  careful  experiments  upon  this  subject,  and  find  that 
when  the  fuel  w  burning  so  slowly  in  the  stove  as  not  to  heat  the  iron  surface  above  the 
250th  or  300th  degree  of  Fahr.,  there  is  a  constant  deflux  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the 
ash-pit  into  the  room.  This  noxious  emanation  is  most  easily  evinced  by  applying  the 
beak  of  a  matrass,  containing  a  little  Goulard's  extract  (solution  of  subacetate  of  lead), 
to  a  round  hole  in  the  door  of  the  ash-pit  of  a  stove  in  this  languid  state  of  combustion. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  liquid  will  become  milky,  by  the  reception  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  1 
•hall  be  happy  to  afford  ocular  demonstration  of  this  fact  to  any  incredulous  votary 
•f  the  pseudo-economical,  anti-ventilation  stoves,  now  so  much  in  vogue.  There  is  no 
mode  in  which  the  health  and  life  of  a  person  can  be  placed  in  more  insidious  jeopardy, 
than  by  sitting  in  a  room  with  its  chimney  closed  up  with  such  a  choke-damp-vomiuig 
move. 

That  fuel  may  be  consumed  by  an  obscure  species  of  combustion,  with  the  emission  of 
very  little  heat,  was  dearly  shown  in  Sir  H.  Davy^s  Reuarche*  an  Flam*.  "  The  facts 
detailed  on  insensible  combustion,"  says  he,  "  explain  why  so  much  more  heat  is  obtained 
from  fuel  when  it  is  burned  quickly,  than  slowly;  and  they  show  that,  in  all  cases,  the 
temperature  of  the  acting  bodies  should  be  kept  as  high  as  possible ;  not  only  because 
the  general  increment  of  heat  is  greater,  but  likewise  because  those  combinations  are 
prevented,  which,  at  lower  temperatures,  take  place  without  any  considerable  production 
of  heat.  These  facts  likewise  indicate  the  source  of  the  great  error  into  which  experi- 
menters have  fallen,  in  estimating  the  heat  given  out  in  the  combustion  of  charcoal ;  and 
they  indicate  methods  by  which  the  temperature  may  be  increased,  and  the  limits  to 
certain  methods."  These  conclusions  are  placed  in  a  strong  practical  light  by  the  follow- 
ing simple  experiments: — I  set  upon  the  top  orifice  of  a  small  cylindrical  stove,  a  hemis- 
pherical copper  pan,  containing  six  pounds  of  water,  at  60°  F.,  and  burned  briskly  under 
H  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  coke  in  an  hour;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  four  and  a  half 
sounds  of  water  were  boiled  off.  On  burning  the  same  weight  of  coke  slowly  in  the 
same  furnace,  mounted  by  the  same  pan,  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  little  more  than 
one  half  the  quantity  of  water  was  exhaled.    Yet,  in  the  first  ease,  the  aerial  products 
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18  S3  of  earn  bust  urn  swept  so  mi 

pan,  rtA  Ui  eoromunionta  to  il 
tie  effective  best  which  rni^lrthrve 
of  the  phi  us  described  in  the 
in  the  secon  se  product*  n 

limes  more  slowly  across  the  bottom 
therefore  lo  have  been  to  much  the  ! 
BBj  hud  They  possessed  the  as 
of  lien  I. 

Stoves  when  properly  construct* 
both  taJcl?  and  advantageouaiy  in  he 
■  mill  story  of  n  house;  but  cm 
to  vihnle  the  air  by  passim?  it  over 
ihe  ease  with  most  of  the  pntrnl  st< 
the  public*  Fig*  1333  exhibits  a 
Stove  which  has  been  recommended 
£ :.     1  ,.  my;   but  il  is  highly  objectionable,  i 

BH  I     the   air.     The    flame   of  the    fire 

lr —  _  .'._,.. !     ihe  horusoftta]  pipes  of  cast-iray 

which  receive  the  external  air  I 
coDrluei  ir  an  through  ihe  series,  (ill  it  issues  highly  heated  at  k> 
toedu  ver  it  is  wanted.     The  smoke  escapes  through 

Stove  ha*  evidently  two  prominent  faults;  first,  it  beats  the  air- 
and  the  undermost  far  too  much  j  secondly,  the  air,  by  the  time  it 
the  zii.'zrik'  range  to  the  pipe  e  s,  will  be  nearly  of  the  same  U 
thei  efcrt  abstract  none  of  its  heat*  Thtta  the  upper  pipes,  if  there  b 
will  ht?  quite  inoperative,  wasting  their  warmth  ti|»on  the  sooty  ajr. 
Fie,  li*7-l  exhibits  n  transverse  vertical  section  of  a  far  more  ecc 
ilove,  in  which  the  above  evils  are  avoided.  The  protect*  of  COi 
I  ^  I  __^ —     -  —  _.  __ _  rise  up  helwc< 

where,  after 
moderate  heal 
ini?  pipes  when 
eel  by  the  am 
turn  to  the  ria 
late  round  th 
pipes  bht  c  c,  i 
**ape  at  the  Ijo 
pursuing  a  son 
that  of  the 
bench  of  §AJ 
kft0V0|  that  t 
have t - 

Lrihiilio 
the  purpose  ol 
the  great  objf 
of  genii 
merely  such  d 
be  kept  up  ir 
warm  all  the  ] 

the  temperature  of  22t*°  Fahr. ;  ami,  indeed,  as  they  are  laid  with  a 
to  the  air  at  their  under  end*,  and  terminate  at  the  upper  in  a  cobii 
nel,  they  can  hardly  be  rendered  very  hut  by  any  in  tempera  nee  o! 
recommend  this  stuve  to  my  reader**  if  the  lubes  be  made  of  stoni 
will  cost  ierj  lilUe;  and  'hey  may  be  marie  of  any  size,  and  multi[ 
the  whole  effective  heat  of  the  fuel,  leaving  merely  so  much  of  it  h 
waA  il  fairly  up  the  chimney* 

f  thall  conclude  this  article  by  a  short  extract  of  a  paper  which 
Hoy  a  I  tinciety,  on  the  Join  of  June,  1#36,  upon  warming  and  ctni 
subject  to  which  my  mifid  hnd  been  particularly  turned  at  that 
Cusi wins  Fund  of  Life  Assurance,  on  account  of  the  very 
position  anil  disease  prevailing  among  those  of  their  officers  (near 
gaged  on  duty  in  the  Long  Room  of  the  Custom  House,  London. 

"The  symptoms  of  disorder  experienced  by  the  several  gentle 

number)    whom  I  examined,  out  of  a  ureal   many  who  were  indii 

uniform  character.     The  following  is  the  result  of  my  researches  z- 

**  A  sense  of  tension  or  fulness  of  the  head^  with  occasional  J 

tenance,  throbbing  of  the  temples,  and  vertigo,  followed,  not  unfi 
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fusion  of  ideas,  very  disagreeable  to  officer|Jfcccapied  with  important  and  sometimes 
intricate  calculations*  A  few  are  affected  with  unpleasantperspiration  on  their  sidea 
The  whole  of  them  complain  of  a  remarkable  coldness  and  languor  in  their  extremities, 
more  especially  the  legs  and  feet,  which  has  become  habitual,  denoting  languid  cir- 
culation in  these  parts,  which  requires  to  be  counteracted  by  the  application  of  warm 
flannels  on  going  to  bed.  The  pulse  is,  in  many  instances,  more  feeble,  frequent,  sharp, 
and  irritable,  than  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  natural  constitution  of4he  individuals. 
The  sensations  in  the  head  occasionally  rise  to  such  a  height,  notwithstanding  the  most 
temperate  regimen  of  life,  as  to  requjre  cupping,  and  at  other  times  depletory  remedies. 
Costiveness,  though  not  a  uniform,  is  yet  a  prevailing  symptom. 

••The  sameness  of  the  above  ailments,  in  upwards  of  one  hundred  gentlemen,  at  very 
various  periods  of  life,  and  of  various  temperaments,  indicates  clearly  sameness  in  the 
cause. 

"The  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  Long  Room  ranged,  in  the  three  days  of  my  expe- 
rimental inquiry,  from  62°  to  64°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  ;  and  in  the  Examines  Room  it 
wis  about  60P,  being  kept  somewhat  lower  by  the  occasional  shutting  of  the  hot-air 
valve,  which  is  here  placed  under  the  control  of  the  gentlemen  ;  whereas  that  of  the 
Ixraar  Room  is  designed  to  be  regulated  in  the  sunk  story,  by  the  fireman  of  the  stove, 
who  seems  sufficiently  careful  to  maintain  an  equable  temperature  amidst  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  our  winter  weather.  Upon  the  7th  of  January,  tha  temperature  of  the  open 
air  wit  5(f ;  and  on  the  11th  it  was  only  39°;  yet  upon  both  days  the  thermometer  in 
the  Long  Room  indicated  the  same  heat,  of  from  62°  to  64°. 

"  The  hot  air  discharged  from  the  two  cylindrical  stove-tunnels  into  the  Long  Room 
was  at  90*  upon  the  7th,  and  at  110°  upon  the  11th.  This  air  is  diluted,  however,  and 
disguised,  by  admixture  with  a  column  of  cold  air,  before  it  is  allowed  to  escape.  The 
air,  on  the  contrary,  which  heats  the  Examiner's  Room,  undergoes  no  such  mollification, 
and  comes  forth  at  once  in  an  ardent  blast  of  fully  170° ;  not  unlike  the  simoom  of  the 
desert,  as  described  by  travellers.  Had  a  similar  nuisance,  on  the  greater  scale,  existed 
in  the  Long  Room,  it  could  not  have  been  endured  by  the  merchants  and  other  visiters 
on  business :  but  the  disguise  of  an  evil  is  a  very  different  thing  from  its  removal. 
The  direct  air  of  the  stove,  as  it  enters  the  Examiner's  Room,  possesses,  in  an  eminent 
desrxee,  the  disagreeable  smell  and  flavor  imparted  to  air  by  the  action  of  red-hot  iron ; 
and,  in  spite  of  every  attention  on  the  part  of  the  fireman  to  sweep  the  stove 
apparatus  from  time  to  time,  it  carries  along  with  it  abundance  of  burned  dusty 
particles. 

«*  The  leading  characteristic  of  the  air  in  these  two  rooms,  is  its  dryness  and  disagree- 
able smell.  In  the  Long  Room,  upon  the  U in,  the  air  indicated,  by  Daniell's  hygro- 
meter, 70  per  cent,  of  dryness,  while  the  external  atmosphere  was  n  arly  saturated  with 
moisture.  The  thermometer  connected  with  the  dark  bulb  of  that  instrument  stood  at 
30*  when  dew  began  to  be  deposited  upon  it;  while  the  thermometer  in  the  air  stood  at 
64°.  In  the  court  behind  the  Custom-house,  the  external  air  being  at  35°,  dew  was 
deposited  on  the  dark  bulb  of  the  hygrometer  by  a  depression  of  only  3°;  whereas  in 
the  Long  Room,  on  the  same  day,  a  depression  of  34°  was  required  to  produce  that 
deposition.  Air,  in  such  a  dry  state,  would  evaporate  0-44  in  depth  of  water  from  a 
cistern  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours ;  and  its  influence  on  the  cutaneous  exhalants 
mast  be  proportionably  great. 

"A*  east  iron  always  contains,  besides  the  metal  itself,  more  or  less  carbon,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  or  even  arsenic,  it  is  possible  that  the  smell  of  air  passed  over  it  in  an 
incandescent  state,  may  be  owing  to  some  of  these  impregnations ;  for  a  quantity  of 
noxious  effluvia,  inappreciably  small,  is  capable  of  affecting  not  only  the  olfactory 
nerres,  bat  the  pulmonary  organs.  I  endeavored  to  test  the  air  as  it  issued  from  the 
valve  in  the  Examiner's  Room,  by  presenting  to  it  pieces  of  white  paper  moistened  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  perceived  a  slight  darkening  to  take  place,  as  if  by 
sulphurous  fumes.  White  paper,  moistened  with  sulphureted  hydrogen  water,  was 
not  in  the  least  discolored.  The  faint  impression  on  the  first  test  paper,  may  be, 
probably,  ascribed  to  sulphurous  fumes,  proceeding  from  the  ignition  of  the  myriads  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matters  which  constantly  float  in  the  atmosphere,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  sunbeam  admitted  into  a  dark  chamber:  to  this  cause,  likewise,  the  offensive 
smell  of  air,  transmitted  over  red-hot  iron,  may  in  some  measure  be  attributed,  as  well 
as  to  the  hydrogen  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  aqueous  vapor,  always  present 
in  our  atmosphere  in  abundance  $  especially  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  below 
London  Bridge. 

«*  When  a  column  of  air  sweeps  furiously  across  the  burning  deserts  of  Africa  and 
Arabia,  constituting  the  phenomenon  called  simoom  by  the  natives,  the  air  becomes 
not  only  very  hot  and  dry,  but  highly  electrical,  as  is  evinced  by  lightning  and  thunder. 
Dry  sands,  devoid  of  vegetation,  cannot  be  conceived  to  communicate  any  noxious  gas 
or  vapor  to  the  atmosphere,  like  the  malaria  of  marshes,  called  miasmata  ;  jt  is,  hence, 
highly  probable  that  the  blast  of  the  simoom  owes  its  deadly  malignity,  in  reference  to 
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animal  as  well  as  vegetable  life,  simply  tftyxtreme  heat*  dryness, 
Alice,  Similar  conditions,  though  on  m  •maUofr  anale,  exist  id  wh 
Cockle*  apparatus  fur  healing  the  Lung  Room  oml  the  Eiaim; 
Custom-house,  It  consists  if  a  series  of  m\m  led,  hollow,  flat 
iron,  with  an  oblong  base,  rather  small  in  their  dimensions,  to  do 
in  cold  weather,  when  moderately  deal edt  The  inside  of  the  ] 
the  flames  of  coke  furnaces  which  heat  them  frequently  to  incand 
of  cold  air  are  directed  to  their  exterior  surfaces  by  iramerw; 
The  incandescence  of  these  pyramids.  Of  bells,  as  they  are  vulgi 
by  pieces  of  paper  taking  fire  when  I  laid  them  on  the  summits 
comes  electrical  when  it  in  rapidly  blown  upon  the  surfaces  pf 
curred  to  me  that  the  air  which  escape*  inlo  the  Examiner*?  I 
predicament.  It  certainly  excites  the  sensation  oC  a  cobweb  pi 
which  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  electrical  ma 
this  point,  I  presented  a  condensing  gold-leaf  electrometer  to  1 
air,  and  obtained  faint  divergence  with  negative  electricity.  T 
impaired  in  its  tension,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  air  esci 
grating,  and  striking  against  the  flat  iron  valtes,  both  of  whic 
electric  equilibrium.  The  air  blast,  moreover,  by  being  diffused 
Condense!  apparatus,  would  somewhat  mask  the  appearances.  \ 
apparatus  might  be  readily  constructed  fur  dftermming  this  pt 
sources  of  fallacy.  The  in  due  nee  of  an  atmosphere  charged  wit 
headache  and  confusion  of  thought  in  many  persons,  is  universal) 

u  The  fetid  burned  odor  of  the  stove  air,  and  its  excessive  avid 
themselves,  however,  sufficient  causes  of  the  general  indisposiUi 
gentlemen  who  are  permanently  exposed  to  it  in  the  discharge  of 

"  From  there  being  nearly  a  vacuum,  as  to  aqueous  vapor,  in  t 
is  nearly  a  plenum  in  the  external  atmosphere  round  about  the  Cu 
tudes  of  feeling  in  those  who  have  occasion  to  go  out  and  in  fref 
detrimental  to  health.  The  permanent  action  of  an  artificial  df 
mal  economy  may  be  stated  as  follows ; — 

"  The  living  body  is  continually  emitting  a  trans  nimble  matter, 
in  a  grown  up  man,  will  depend  partly  on  the  activity  of  the  ctj 
partly  on  the  relative  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  circumambient 
amount,  in  common  circumstances  has  been  estimated  at  20 
hoars. 

**  When  plunged  in  a  very  dry  air,  the  insensible  perspiration  wi 
it  is  a  true  evaporation  or  gasefacii'iu,  it  will  generate  cold  propoi 
Those  pvtl  of  the  body  which  are  roost  insulated  in  the  air, 
heart*  such  as  the  extremities,  will  feel  this  refrigerating  influ 
Hence  the  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet?  so  generally  felt  by  th< 
menu  though  its  temperature  be  at  or  above  GO"3,  The  brain, 
scull  from  this  evaporating  influence,  will  remain  relatively  hot,  a 
besides,  with  the  fluids  which  are  repelled  from  the  extremitic 
or  contraction,  of  the  blood- vessels,  caused  by  cold.  Hence  the 
Kiu.'h  as  tension,  anil  its  dangerous  consequences.  If  sensible  nci 
debility,  to  break  forth  from  a  system  previously  relaxed,  1M  p 
attractive  of  vapor,  it  will  be  of  the  kind  called  a  cold  clammy  a 
back,  as  experienced  by  many  inmates  of  the  Long  Room. 

*'  Such,  in  my  humble  apprehension,  is  a  rationale  of  the  phen 
Custom-house.  Similar  effects  have  resulted  from  hot-air  slot 
many  other  situations. 

"  After  the  most  mature  physical  and  medical  investigation,  I 
circumstances  above  specified  cannot  act  permanently  upon  hum 
pairing  their  constitutions,  and  reducing  the  value  of  their  lit 
the  Customs  Fund  are  therefore  justified  in  their  apprehensions  * 
tag  the  Long  Room  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  persons  emploj 
must  unduly  shorten  the  duration  of  life.1 

u  It  may  be  admitted,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  comfort  ol 
occupying  large  apartments  during  the  winter  months,  cannot  be 
the  mere  influx  of  hot  air  from  separate  stove  rooms;  it  require 
of  radiating  surfaces  in  the  apartments  themselves  such  as  of  * 
stiver  vessels  filled  with  hot  water  or  steam.  The  clofhinir  of  I 
inch  radiation  in  a  pure,  fresh,  somewhat  cool  and  bracing  air 
agreeable  warmth  than  it  could  acquire  by  being  merely  immci 
heated  even  to  62s*  Fahr.,  like  that  of  the  Long  Room.  In  111 
the  lungs  are  sullied  with  a  relatively  dense  air,  say  at  52*  Fall 
lurfacc  of  the  body  or  the  clothing  if  main  tamed  at,  per  ha  pa, 
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tinetave  circumstance  hat  not,  I  believe,  been  hitherto  duly  considered  by  th*  stove 
doctor*,  each  intent  on  puffing  his  own  pecuniary  interest;  but  it  is  obviously  ono  of 
great  importance,  and  winch  the  English  people  would  do  well  to  keep  in  view ;  because 
it  te  owing  to  our  domestic  apartments  being  heated  by  open  fires,  and  our  factories  by 
stoam  pipes  that  the  health  of  our  population,  and  the  expectation  of  life  among  all 
orders  in  this  country,  are  so  much  better  than  in  France  and  Germany,  where  hot-air 
stores,  neither  agreeable  nor  inoffensive,  and  in  endless  variety  of  form,  are  generally 
employed. 

M  la  conclusion,  I  take  leave  to  state  to  you  my  firm  conviction  that  the  only  method 
of  warning  your  Long  Room  and  subsidiary  apartments,  combining  salubrity,  safety, 
and  economy,  with  convenience  in  erection  and  durable  comfort  in  use,  is  by  a  series 
of  steam  pipes  laid  along  the  floor,  at  the  line  of  the  desk  partitions,  in  suitable  lengths, 
with  small  arched  junction-pipes  rising  over  the  several  doorways,  to  keep  the  passages 
dear,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  a  free  expansion  and  contraction  in  the  pipes,  there- 
by providing  for  the  permanent  souadness  of  the  joints." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  construct  a  stove  or  stove-grate  which  should  combine 
economy  and  comfort  of  warming  an  apartment,  with  briskness  of  combustion  and  dura- 
■Pity  of  the  fire,  without  any  noxious  deflux  of  carbonic  acid.    See  Chucks*. 

flTRASS;  see  Pastes. 

STRAW-HAT  MANUFACTURE.  The  mode  of  preparing  the  Tuscany  or 
Italian  straw,  is  by  pulling  the  bearded  wheat  while  the  ear  is  in  a  soft  milky  state,  the 
corn  having  been  sown  very  close,  and  of  consequence  produced  in  a  thin,  short,  and 
dwindled  condition.  The  straw,  with  its  ears  and  roots,  is  spread  out  thinly  upon  the 
ground  ia  fine  hot  weather,  for  three  or  four  days  or  more,  in  order  to  dry  the  sap ;  it 
in  then  tied  up  in  bundles  and  stacked,  for  the  purpose  of  ennbling  the  heat  of  the  mow 
to  drive  off  any  remaining  moisture.  It  is  important  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  straw  air- 
tight, in  order  to  retain  the  pith,  and  prevent  its  gummy  particles  from  passing  off  by 
evaporation. 

Alter  the  straw  has  been  about  a  month  in  the  mow,  it  is  removed  to  a  meadow  andj 
spread  out,  that  the  dew  may  act  upon  it,  together  with  the  sun  and  air,  and  promote 
the  bleaching,  it  being  necessary  frequently  to  turn  the  straw  while  this  process  is  going 
on.  The  first  process  of  bleaching  being  complete,  the  lower  joint  and  root  is  pulled 
from  the  straw,  leaving  the  upper  part  fit  for  use,  which  is  then  sorted  according  to 
eealities ;  and  after  being  submitted  to  the  nction  of  steam,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
its  color,  and  then  to  a  fumigation  of  sulphur,  to  complete  the  bleaching,  the  straws  are 
in  a  condition  to  be  platted  or  woven  into  hats  and  bonnets,  and  are  in  that  state  imported 
into  England  in  bundles,  the  dried  ears  of  the  wheat  being  still  on  the  straw. 

Straw  may  be  easily  bleached  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  also  by  sulphuring. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  a  cask  open  at  both  ends,  with  its  seams  papered,  is  to  be  set 
upright  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  having  a  hoop  nailed  to  its  inside,  about  six 
inches  beneath  the  top,  to  support  another  hoop  with  n  net  stretched  across  it,  upon 
which  the  straw  is  to  be  laid  in  successive  handfuls  loosely  crossing  each  other.  The 
cask  having  been  covered  with  a  tight  overlapping  lid,  stuffed  with  lists  :/  cloth,  a 
brasier  of  burning  charcoal  is  to  be  inserted  within  the  bottom,  and  an  iron  dish  con- 
.  fining  pieces  of  brimstone  is  to  be  put  upon  the  brasier.  The  brimstone  soon  takes 
fire,  and  fills  the  cask  with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  whereby  the  straw  gets  bleached  in  the 
coarse  of  three  or  four  hours.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  such  a  violent  combustion 
of  the  sulphur  as  might  cause  black  burned  spots,  for  these  cannot  be  afterwards  removed. 
The  straw,  after  being  aired  and  softened  by  spreading  it  upon  the  grass  for  a  night, 
is  ready  to  be  split,  preparatory  to  dyeing.  Blue  is  given  by  n  boiling-hot  solution  of 
indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  called  Saxon  blue,  diluted  to  the  desired  shade ;  yellow,  by  de- 
coction of  turmeric ;  red,  by  boiling  hanks  of  coarse  scarlet  wool  in  a  bath  of  weak  alum 
water,  containing  the  straw ;  or  directly,  by  cochineal,  salt  of  tin,  and  tartar.  Braxil 
wood  and  archil  are  also  employed  for  dyeing  straw.  For  the  other  colors,  see  their  re- 
spective titles  in  this  Dictionary. 

&T&EAM-WORKH.  The  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  alluvial  deposits  of 
tin  ore,  osoally  worked  in  the  open  air. 

STRETCHING  MACHINE.  Cotton  goods  and  other  textile  fabrics,  either  white  or 
printed,  are  prepared  for  the  market  by  being  stretched  in  a  proper  machine,  which 
lava  all  their  warp  and  woof  yarns  in  truly  parallel  position*  A  very  ingenious  and 
effective  mechanism  of  this  kind  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Samuel  Mo- 
read,  of  Manchester,  in  April,  1834*  which  serves  to  extend  the  width  of  calico  pieces, 
or  at  other  cloths  woven  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  or  flax,  after  they  have  become  shrunk 
in  the  processes  of  bleaching,  dyeing;  Ac  I  regret  that  the  limits  of  this  volume  will 
not  admit  of  its  description.  The  specification  of  the  patent  is  published  in  Newtori* 
Jvmrma^  for  December,  1836. 

STRINGS.  The  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  the  small  filamentous  ramifi- 
eationa  of  a  metallic  vein. 
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STRONTIA,  one  of  the  alkaline  earth*,  of  which  ttrmtim 
occur*  in  a  crystalline,  stale,  a*  a  carbonate,  in  the  lead  mine1 
•hire,  whence  its  name.     The  sulphate  it  found  crystallised  nei 

other  parts  of  thr  world;  but  stroutitic  mineral*  are  rather  i 
prepared  exanh  ||k«  baryta,  ftwn  either  the  carbonate  or  the  si 
white  powder,  infusible  in  the  furnace,  of  n  specific  gtravity  apj 
having  an  acrid,  burning  taste,  but  not  bo  corrosfae  as  baryta,  1] 
It  becomes  hot  when  moistened,  and  slakes  into  a  pulverulent 
parts  of  water  at  fKP,  and  in  much  less  at  the  boiling  point,  forr, 
tailed  atwmtia  water,  which  deposites  crystals  in  foil  raided  tn 
Contain  6ft  per  cent,  of  water,  are  soluble  in  52  parts  of  Wafa 
parts  of  boiling  water;  when  Heated  they  part  with  53  parte  i 
other  15  part  a,  even  at  a  red  heal.  The  dry  earth  consist?  of: 
of  oxygen.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  baryta,  by  its  infer 
soluble  salts  giving  a  red  tin»e  toitftme,  while  those  of  baryta  di 
•Oleic  acid  and  iodate  of  soda  preeipiinte  the  salts  of  the  latter  e 
former.  The  compounds  of  strontin  are  not  poisonous,  like  tho 
preparation  of  slroniia  used  in  the  arts  is  the  Nitrate,  which  s 

STRYCHNIA  is  an  alkaline  base,  extracted  from  the  Strychn 
i$natiat  and  the  Upas  ntntt  *  which  ha«  been  employed  in  i 
poison  doctors!  but  is  of  no  use  in  any  of  the  arts*  When  in  In 
strychnin  acts  with  fearful  energy,  cau««^  lock-jaw  immediate 
an  until  in  a  very  short  time  Haifa  grain,  blown  into  the  t( 
fatal  in  five  minutes. 

Having  placed  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  aeid  on  n  plaot  o: 
quantity  of  the  suspected  subatanoe,  and  stir  the  woo 
tion  ;  then  sprinkle  over  the  mfrtqre  a  Ifttlfl  powdeTtd  biehromi 
move  a  glass  rod  through  the  fluid.  If  strychnin  be  present,  a 
able  beauty  will  he  almost  immediately  prodttatd,  which,  after 
into  a  reddish  yellow,  but.  tin  wed  by  the  addition  of  n 

aa  any  strychnia  remains  undestroyed  in  the  mixture.  In  this  \ 
that  alkaloid  may  be  made  to  yield  a  very  decisive  indication 
ticed  are,  that  sulphuric  acid  alone  produce*  no  apparent  effect 
gins  at  once  round  each  particle  of  the  fuVhroi write,  so  thai  iJ 
vertical  position,  streams  of  a  violet  colored  fluid  rimy  In  > 
particle;  and  if  at  Lhia  time,  tha  whole  bt  slowly  stirred,  the 
wlII  speedily  assume  the  same  chant<U<rintic  lint 

In  conjunction  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Morton,  of  Southnrnptoi 
amined  the  following  alkaloids;  morphia,  brneia.  aeon  i  In,  at 
picrutoxia,  cmcuon-ia,  quinu,  aolun  plJoiidxa,  bi 

tiring  at  all  calculated  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  value  of  (in 
ed,  na  a  means  of  dciOO&ftratiofg  the  presence  of  strychnia  I 
Usual  sources  of  error  were  sought  to  he  avo  employ 

the  alkaloids  having  baea  manufactured  with  great  can 
or  muriatic  acid  are,  for  uhviou*  reasons,  unfit  for  such  invest 
luids  and  their  fttlpliatea  being  alone  unobjectionable, — ^ifr.  /^ 

STUCCO*     See  Gnil  K. 

SUHEIUC  ACID,  is  prepaied  by  digesting  grated  cork  will 
try  stab,  which  sublime  in  while  vapors  when  heated. 

SUBLIMATE,  is  any  sot  id  matter  result  int?  from  condensed  vt 

SUBLIMATION,  is  the  process  by  which  the  volatile  pari 
and  condensed  into  a  crystalline  mass.  See  Caiamex,  and  Sv 
pies. 

SUBSALT,  is  a  sail  in  which  the  base  is  not  saturated  wit 
lead. 

SUCCINIC  ACID,  Jcid  of  ambtr  (Jcidt  ncciniqut,  Fr. ;  B 
obtained  by  distil  I  inf  coarsely  pounded  amber  in  a  retort  by  list 
raised  \  or  mixed  with  one  twelfth  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  at 
weight  of  waler.  The  acid  which  sublimes  i*  to  be  dissolved  in 
led  with  potassa  or  soda,  boiled  with  bone  black,  to  remove  lh< 
matter,  filtered,  and  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  lead,  to  convert  it 
nate  j  which  beine;  washed,  fa  to  be  decomposed  by  the 
acid.  Pure  succinic  acid  forms  transparent  prtems.  The  sue 
excellent  reagent  for  detecting  and  «e  para  tin?  iron. 

SUGAK  (flieri,  Fr.  ;  Zucher,  Germ,),  is  the  ?w eel  constituent 
products.  It  may  be  distinguished  into  two  principal  specie*.  1 
the  iu gar-cane,  the  beet-root,  and  the  maple,  crystallizes  in  ol 
terminated  by  two-sided  summits  ;  it  has  a  sweetening  power  W 
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lay  100 ;  and  in  cireumpolarization  it  bends  the  luminous  rays  to  the  right  The  second 
occur*  reedy  formed  in  ripe  grapes  and  other  fruits;  it  is  also  produced  by  treating 
sstareh  with  diastase  or  sulphuric  acid.  This  species  forms  cauliflower  concretions,  but 
not  true  crystals;  it  has  a  sweetening  power  which  may  be  represented  by  60,  and  in 
carcompolarixation  it  bends  the  rays  to  the  left  Besides  these  two  principal  kinds  of 
•agar,  some  others  are  distinguished  by  chemists;  as  the  sugar  of  milk,  of  manna,  of 
certain  mushrooms,  of  liquorice-root*  and  that  obtained  from  sawdust  aud  glue  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  they  have  no  importance  in  a  manufacturing  point 
of  view. 

Sugar,  extracted  either  from  the  cane,  the  beet,  or  the  maple,  is  identical  in  its  pro- 
perties and  composition,  when  refint  1  to  the  same  pitch  of  purity ;  only  that  of  the  beet 
seems  to  surpass  the  other  two  in  col  esive  force,  since  larger  and  firmer  crystals  of  it  are 
obtained  from  a  clarified  solution  of  equal  density.  It  contains  5*3  per  cent,  of  combined 
water,  which  can  be  separated  only  by  uniting  it  with  oxyde  of  lead,  into  what  has  been 
called  a  saccharate ;  made  by  mixing  sirup  with  finely  ground  litharge,  and  evaporating 
the  mixture  to  dryness  upon  a  steam-bath.  When  sugar  is  exposed  to  a  heat  of  40CF 
F.vit  melts  into  a  brown  pasty  mass,  bat  still  retains  its  water  of  composition.  Sugai 
thus  fused  is  no  longer  capable  of  crystallization,  and  is  called  caramel  by  the  French, 
It  is  used  for  coloring  liqueurs.  Indeed,  sugar  is  so  susceptible  of  change  by  heat,  that 
if  a  colorless  solution  of  it  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  we- 
ter,  it  becomes  brown  and  partially  uncrystallizable.  Acids  exercise  such  an  injurious 
influence  upon  sugar,  that  after  remaining  in  contact  with  it  for  a  little  while,  though 
they  be  rendered  thoroughly  neutral,  a  great  part  of  the  sugar  will  refuse  to  crystallize. 
Thus,  if  three  parts  of  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid  be  added  to  sugar  in  solution,  no  crys- 
tals of  sugar  can  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  even  though  the  acids  be  neutralized 
by  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime.  By  boiling  cane  sugar  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
changed  into  starch  sugar.  Manufacturers  of  sugar  should  be,  therefore,  particularly 
watchful  against  every  acidulous  taint  or  impregnation.  Nitric  acid  converts  sugar  into 
oxalic  and  malic  acids.  Alkaline  matter  is  likewise  most  detrimental  to  the  grain  of 
sugar;  as  is  always  evinced  by  the  large  quantity  of  molasses  formed,  when  an  excess  of 
temper  lime  has  been  used  in  clarifying  the  juice  of  the  cane  or  the  beet.  When  one 
piece  of  lump  sugar  is  rubbed  against  another  in  the  dark,  a  phosphorescent  light  ii 


Sugar  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water;  but  it  takes  four  parts  of  spirits  of  wine, 
of  spec.  grav.  0-830,  and  eighty  of  absolute  alcohol,  to  dissolve  it,  both  being  at  a  boiling 
temperature.  As  the  alcohol  cools,  it  depositee  the  sugar  in  small  crystals.  Caramelized 
and  uncrystallizable  sugar  dissolve*  readily  in  alcohol.  Pare  sugar  is  unchangeable  in 
the  air,  even  when  dissolved  in  a  g.jod  deal  of  water,  if  the  solution  be  kept  covered  and 
in  the  dark ;  but  with  a  very  small  addition  of  gluten,  the  solution  soon  begins  to  fer« 
ment,  whereby  the  sugar  is  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  and  ultimately 
into  acetic  acid. 

Sugar  forms  chemical  compounds  with  the  salifiable  bases.  It  dissolves  readily  is 
caustic  potash  ley,  whereby  it  loses  its  sweet  taste,  and  affords  on  evaporation  a  mass 
which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  the  ley  is  neutralized  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  sugar 
recovers  its  sweet  taste,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  potash  by  alcohol,  but 
it  will  no  longer  crystallize. 

That  sirup  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  the  alkaline  earths,  lime,  magnesia, 
strontites,  barytes,  was  demonstrated  long  ago  by  Mr.  Ramsay  of  Glasgow,  by  experi- 
ments published  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  volume  xviii.  page  9,  for  September,  1807.  He 
found  that  sirup  is  capable  of  dissolving  half  as  much  lime  as  it  contains  of  sugar ;  and 
as  much  strontites  as  sugar.  Magnesia  dissolved  in  much  smaller  quantity,  and  barytes, 
seemed  to  decompose  the  sugar  entirely.  These  results  have  been  sinee  confirmed  by 
Professor  Daniel].  Mr.  Ramsay  characterized  sugar  treated  with  lime  as  weak,  from  its 
sweetening  power  being  impaired ;  from  its  solution  he  obtained,  after  some  time,  a 
deposite  of  calcareous  carbonate.  M.  Pelouze  has  lately  shown,  that  the  carbonic  acid 
in  this  case  is  dei  ived  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  not  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  sugar,  as  Mr.  Daniell  had  asserted. 

Sugar  forrus  with  oxyde  of  lead  two  combinations ;  the  one  soluble,  the  other  insolu- 
ble. Oxyde  of  lead  digested  in  sirup  dissolves  to  a  certain  amount,  forms  a  yellowish 
liquor,  which  possesses  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  leaves  after  evaporation  an  uncrystalli- 
zable, viscid,  deliquescent  mass.  If  sirup  be  boiled  with  oxyde  of  lead  in  excess,  if  the 
solution  be  filtered  boiling  hot,  and  if  the  vial  be  corked  in  which  it  is  received, 
white  bulky  flocks  will  fall  to  its  bottom  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  This  compound  is 
best  dried  in  vacuo.  It  is  in  both  cases  light,  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  cold  and  boiling 
water ;  it  takes  fire  like  German  tinder,  (Amadou,)  when  touched  at  one  point  with  an 
ignited  body,  and  burns  away,  leaving  small  globules  of  lead.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  and 
also  in  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  which  forms  with  the  oxyde  a  subsalt,  and  sets  the  sugar 
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free*  Our  borne  acid  gas  passed  through  water  in  which  the  abu 
decompose*  it,  with  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lend.  It  eon*i 
of  lead,  and  A  I>74  sugar,  in  100  parte*  From  the  pott' 
by  acids  and  oxyde  of  lead,  wf  may  we  the  fallacy  and  danger 
iti  In  sugar- refining.  Sugar  possesses  the  remarkable  p 
oxyde,  a*  well  a*  the  subncctnte  of  copper,  (verdigris^)  and  of  e< 
OUS  operation*  Orfiln  found  that  a  dose  of  verdigris,  which  wt 
or  two,  might  be  swallowed  with  impunity,  provided  il  was  m 
quantity  of  sugar.  When  a  solution  of  sugar  is  boiled  with  the  m 
in  abundant  precipitate  of  p  rot  ox  yde  of  copper;  when  boiled  w»l 
and  silver,  or  the  chloride  of  gold,  it  reduce?  the  respective  bos< 

The  following  Table  shows  the  qaftnlit.es  of  Sugar  contninet 
Specific  gravities**     It  was  the  result  of  experiments  carefully  j 


Eip*nitJrnUl  <|**ci6c  *»*- 

Sujfw  in  100,  lift 

nij  of  »r>]iitiuii  at  wV 

Til  j  of  wluiaon  xt  60*  F. 

weight* 

1*3260 

66-666 

M045 

1-2310 

60000 

i-oaoe 

1'lTTT 

40*000 

]*o«ao 

1*4400 

33-333 

1*0088 

I -1340 

31-250 

1*0500 

W250 

2*1-412 

1*0395 

MHO 

26310 

If  the  decimal  port  of  the  n timber  denoting  the  specific  ffrnv 
by  26,  the  product  will  denote  very  nearly  the  quantity  of  su 
Weight,  at  the  piven  specific  gntvily.t 

ir  has  heen  analysed  by  several  chemists;  the  following 
their  results : — 


ladThcuiriJ- 

Berwljaa* 

Fnmt, 

Oxyeen,      -    - 
Carbon,    -    -    - 
Hydrogen*   -     - 

5A-63 

42-47 

6*90 

49-«56 

43-265 

6-«75 

53-S5 

39-99 

O/the  tttgar  cant,  and  the  extraction  of  i**o<ir  frwn  if. — 1] 
elaborate  historical  and  botanical  researches  in  t lie  New  Worl 
elusion,  that  before  America  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniard* 
continent  and  the  adjacent  islands  were  entirely  unae^uuirj(^l  a 
any  of  our  corn  plants,  and  with  rice.  The  progressive  diflfw 
thus  traced  out  by  tlie  partisans  of  its  oriental  origin.  From  I 
tranwplftnk'd  first  into  Cyprus*  and  thence  into  Sid  It,  or  poe 
reei-ly  into  the  latter  island,  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  gu 
the  year  1 14&.  Lafitau  relates  the  donation  made  by  W  illiatii  I 
to  the  convent  of  SL  Benoit,  of  a  mill  for  crushing  sugar  cane* 
lieges*  workmen,  and  dependencies*  which  remarkable  gift 
According  to  this  author,  the  sugar  cane  must  have  been  imp 
period  of  the  Crusade*  The  mouk  Albertus  Aqueueis,  in  til*]  i 
given  of  the  processes  employed  at  Acre  and  at  Tripoli  to  ex; 
the  Holy  Lrmd,  the  Christian  soldiers  being  short  ol  provisioi 
canes,  which  they  chewed  for  subsistence-  Toward  the  year  ] 
of  Portugal,  caused  the  sugar  cane  to  be  imported  into  Made  in 
succeeded  perfectly  in  Madeira  and  the  Canaries;  and  until  t 
these  islands  supplied  Europe  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  i 

The  cane  is  said  by  some  to  hare  passed  from  the  Canai 
by  others,  from  the  coast  of  Angola  in  Africa,  where  the  PortU| 
It  was  transported  in  1606,  from  the  Bra-til*  and  the  Canaries, 
where  several  crushing-mills  were  constructed  in  a  short  t 

*  Ta4  suthor,  In  minute**  ojVvt.h-r.c-ci  of  Moluutrt  Committee  of  the  Houa 
I  TM*  rufe  wu  ar.n*'X"<]  tH  an  f**iyn4*e  table,  repr«enuiig  the  qusMl 

vpnndin^  to  the  "T^t-iac  gnulUea  uf  tbo  syrup,  constructed  by  the  tatacr  * 

to  the  Beetroot  Bill 
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wreover,  from  the  statement  of  Peter  Martyr,  in  the  third  book  of  his  first  Decade, 
rritten  during  the  second  expedition  of  Christopher  Columbus,  which  happened  between 
493  and  1495,  that  even  at  this  date  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  was  widely  spread 
l  St.  Domingo.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  here  by  Co- 
mbos himself,  at  his  first  voyage,  along  with  other  productions  of  Spain  and  the  Canaries. 
ad  that  its  cultivation  had  come  into  considerable  activity  at  the  period  of  his  second 
Kpedition.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  sugar  cane  was  imported  into 
larbadoes  from  Brazil,  then  into  the  other  English  West  Indian  possessions,  into  the 
panish  Islands  on  the  coast  of  America,  into  Mexico,  Peru,  Chile,  and,  last  of  all,  into 
le  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  colonies. 

The  sugar  cane,  j&rundo  tacchariftra,  is  a  plant  of  the  graminiferous  family,  which 
aries  in  height  from  8  to  10,  or  even  to  20  feet.  Its  diameter  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
alf ;  its  stem  is  dense,  brittle,  and  of  a  green  hue,  which  verges  to  yellow  at  the  approach 
f  maturity.  It  is  divided  by  prominent  annular  joints  of  a  whitish-yellow  color,  the  plane 
f  which  is  perpendicular* to  the  axis  of  the  stem.  These  joints  are  placed  about  3 
iches  apart ;  and  send  forth  leaves,  which  fall  off  with  the  ripening  of  the  plant.  The 
saves  are  3  or  4  feet  long,  flat,  straight,  pointed,  from  1  to  2  inches  in  breadth,  of  a  sea- 
reen  tint,  striated  in  their  length,  alternate,  embracing  the  stem  by  their  base.  They 
re  marked  along  their  edges  with  almost  imperceptible  teeth.  In  the  11th  or  12th 
tooth  of  their  growth,  the  canes  push  forth  at  their  top  a  sprout  7  or  8  feet  in  height, 
early  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  smooth,  and  without  joints,  to  which  the  name  arrow  is 
rrcn.  This  is  terminated  by  an  ample  panicle,  about  2  feet  long,  divided  into  several 
aotty  ramifications,  composed  of  very  numerous  flowers,  of  a  white  color,  apetalous, 
nd  furnished  with  3  stamens,  the  anthers  of  which  are  a  little  oblong.  The  roots  of 
le  sugar  eane  are  jointed  and  nearly  cylindrical;  in  diameter  they  are  about  one 
rdfta  of  an  inch ;  in  their  utmost  length  1  foot,  presenting  over  their  surface  a  few 
sort  radicles. 

The  stem  of  the  cane  in  its  ripe  state  is  heavy,  very  smooth,  brittle,  of  a  yellowish- 
ioiet,  or  whitish  color,  according  to  the  variety.  It  is  filled  with  a  fibrous,  spongy, 
iity-white  pith,  which  contains  very  abundant  sweet  juice.  This  juice  is  elaborated 
eparately  in  each  internodary  portion,  the  functions  of  which  are  in  this  respect  inde* 
endent  of  the  portions  above  and  below.  The  cane  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  of 
ads  with  equal  facility;  but  it  is  usually  done  by  cuttings  or  joints  of  proper  lengths, 
rom  15  to  20  inches,  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  joints,  which  are  generally 
ikea  from  the  tops  of  the  canes,  just  below  the  leaves. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  sugar-cane  plant.  The  first,  and  longest  known,  is 
he  ereole,  or  common  sugar  cane,  which  was  originally  introduced  at  Madeira.  It 
Tows  freely  in  every  region  within  the  tropics,  on  a  moist  soil,  even  at  an  elevation  of 
O00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  Mexico,  among  the  mountains  of  Caodina- 
tlasea,  it  is  cultivated  to  a  height  of  more  than  5000  feet.  The  quantity  and  quality  of 
agar  which  it  yields,  is  proportional  to  the  beat  of  the  place  where  it  grows,  provided  it 
*  not  too  moist  and  marshy. 

The  second  variety  ol  this  plant  is  the  Otaheitan  cane.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
fleet  Indies  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  This  variety,  stronger,  taller,  with 
eager  spaees  between  the  joints,  quicker  in  its  growth,  and  much  more  productive  in 
agar,  succeeds  perfectly  well  in  lands  which  seem  too  much  impoverished  to  grow  the 
ordinary  cane.  It  sends  forth  shoots  at  temperatures  which  chill  the  growth  and  develop- 
acnt  of  the  Creole  plant.  Its  maturation  does  not  take  more  than  a  year,  and  is  acconv 
ilished  sometimes  ia  nine  months,  From  the  strength  of  its  stem,  and  the  woodiness  of 
is  fibres,  it  better  resists  the  storms.  It  displays  a  better  inflorescence,  weighs  a  third 
aore,  affords  a  sixth  more  juice,  and  a  fourth  more  sugar,  than,  the  common  variety.  Its 
naia  advantage,  however,  is  to  yield  four  crops  in  the  same  time  that  the  Creole  cane 
fields  only  three.  Its  juice  contains  less  feenieney  and  mucilage,  whence  its  sugar  is 
aore  easily  crystallized,  and  of  a  fairer  color. 

Besides  these  two  varieties,  another  kind  is  described  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland, 
index  the  name  of  the  violet  sugar-cane,  for  its  haum  and  leaves  are  of  this  color.  It 
*as  transported  from  Beta  via  in  1782.  It  flowers  a  month  sooner  than  the  rest,  that 
a,  in  August,  but  it  yields  less  solid  sugar,  and  more  liquid,  both  of  which  have  a  violet 
int. 

In  saying  that  the  cane  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  as  well  as  buds,  we  must  remark 
hat  in  all  the  colonies  of  the  New  World,  the  plant  flowers,  indeed,  but  it  then  sends 
brth  a  shoot  (arrow),  that  is,  its  stem  elongates,  and  the  seed-vessel  proves  abortive. 
For  this  reason,  the  bud-joints  must  there  be  used  for  its  propagation.  It  grows  to  seed, 
lowever,  in  India.  This  circumstance  occurs  with  some  other  plants,  which,  when  pro- 
pagated by  their  roots,  cease  to  yield  fertile  seeds ;  such  as  the  banana,  the  bread-fruit, 
he  lily,  and  the  tulip. 

In  the  proper  season  for  planting,  the  ground  is  marked  out  by  a  line  into  rows  three 
w  four  feet  asunder,  in  which  rows  the  canes  are  planted  about  two  feet  apart.    The 
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■edcs  of  rows  is  divided   into  pieces,  «<f  land  i 
about  00  feet)  for  lhe  coweenienoe.  of  [»n  • 
between  the  stem*,     Canes  are  usually  planted  in   t  rendu 
made  with   live  hand-hoe,  (he  raised  soil  being  heaped  to  one  »§ 
yonn?    cane  ;    into  the    holes   a    begno  drops   ihe    number 
inserted,   the  digging  bring  performed    by   othi*r  negrues*     The 
about    the   hillocks    with  the    hoe.     This    labor   has    b^en,   hoWi 
better  anil   more  cheaply   performed    by  the  plough  ;    a   deep  fil 
which   the    suiting!  arc  regularly    planted,   and    the  mould    the 
If  the   (ground   is   to    be  aAerward*    kept    clear   by    Ihe  hor*e-ht 
should  be  5  feet   asunder,  and   the  hillocks  2|  feel  dbtant.  with 
one  hillock*     After  some  shoots  appear,  the  sooner  the  horse-hoe 
the  plants   thrive,  by   keeping  the  weeds  under,  and  stirring  tip 
of  the  first  growth  have  been  kmvwn   to  yield,  on  the  hrick-rnon 
fine  seasons,  2£  tons  of  sugar  per  acre.     The  proper  season  for  ( 
containing  the  buds,   namely,    the  top  part   of  the  cane,   stHpr 
the  two  or  three  tipper  joints,  is  in  the  interval   between    August 
November.     Favored    by   the  autumnal   weather,    the  young    ph 
enough  to  shade  the  ground   before  the  dry  season  eels  in ;   then 
cool  and  moderately  moist.     By   this  arrangement  the  Creole  cant 
in  the  beginnine  of  the  Meeftd  year,  so  as  to  enable  the  mannurr 
in  June-     There  is  no  greater  crrnr  tn  the  colonist  than   planting 
season  or  the  year,  whereby  hts  whole  system  of  operations  becorc 
certain  degree,  abortive. 

The  withering  and  fall  of  a  leaf  afford  a  good  eritei  ion  of  the 
joint  to  which  it  belonged ;  so  that  the  eight  Inst  leafless  joints  of 
CUt  the  same  day,  have  exactly  the  same  ace  and  the  shm» 
canefr  be  IS  and  the  other  only  30  months  old.  Those,  however,  c 
the  dry  season,  before  the  rains  begin  to  fall,  prod  nee  belter  Kugai 
rniny  season,  as  they  arc  then  somewhat  diluted  with  waiery  juice, 
poratjnn  to  form  sugar.  It  may  be  reckoned  a  fair  average  produ 
sugar  is  obtained  from  one  cation  (English)  of  juice. 

Rat  toons  (a  word  corrupted  from  rtjtftvtta}  are  the  sprouts  or  su 
the  roots  or  stoles  of  the  canes  that  have  been  previously  tut 
commonly  ripe  in  12  months  }  mil  canes  of  the  first  growth  are  cal 
ihr  direct  produce  of  the  original  cuttinsrs  or  g*rms  placed  in  the 
longer  period  to  bring  thnn  to  maturity.  The  first  yearly  reiirrr 
are  cut  over,  are  called  first  rat  toons  ;  the  second  year's  growth,  if 
on,  accord  ine  to  their  aire.  Instead  or  stocking  up  his  ralloons, 
th"  land  anew,  the  planter  suffers  the  stoles  lo  continue  in  the 
himself,  as  the  cane  fields  become  thin  and  impoverished*  wtth  supp! 
With  fresh  plants.  By  these  means,  and  with  the  aid  of  manure 
per  acre,  if  not  apparently  equal  to  that  from  planUennes,  gjvrs  p< 
as  great  re  turn  *  to  the  owner,  considering  Lhe  relative  propoi 
attending  the  different  systems.  The  common  yielding  on  proper 
toil  of  Trelawney,  in  Jamaica,  is  7  hogsheads,  of  tb  cwts.  each,  to  1 
annually  ;  and  such  a  plantation  Lasts  from  6  lo  10  yean, 

When  the  planted  canes  are  ripe,  Ihey  are  cut  close  above  the  i 
section,,  into  lengths  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  transported  in  bundles  to  ti 
roots  be  then  cut  off,  a  f^w  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  am 
mould,  they  will  push  forth  more  prolific  offsets  or  rattoons,  than  w 
he  common  way. 

The  recent  researches  of  the  eminent  French  chemiat*  M,  Oaset 
fit  Hnvanna  in  Culm,  have  d  emu  narrated  clearly  the  enormous  loss 
Lhe  imperfection  of  fchair  mafttifaeitttieg  procures.     His 
previously  obtained   by  M.  Pidigot  in  Pari*,  and  show  thai  cane 
Vacuo  at  the  atnio*pli**rie  temperature  yields*  in  100  parta,— 
nlline  white  sugar 
Wv  ..... 

Miner*]  mMmimi       -•>*•■ 
,  different  from  an  gar 

The  cane  from  which  the  olMive  jip  vb  is  called  C6JM 

TI le  juice  of  the  Otabette  ©ane  is  identical  with  the  preceding  11 
ligneou*  film1*  in  lhe  two  Bantu  nr*?  very  dlhTeranl :  < lint  of  tn  tirrra 
lo  M.  Daaaaaea,  1^-4  \*  r  cent,  while  that  of  Otaheile  oootatoa  on 
Www.t,  diffar  fti  ihin  respect  eonaidenabrf  from  the*e  two  vai 
quantity  »f  grained  surer  obtained  from  urine  Julee  in  nir  ooloniaJ  p 
not  more  thnn  one-third  of  ihe  quantity  of  cryaLallioe  atigar  in  the  j 
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The  following  analysis  of  cane  juice,  performed  by  a  French  chemist,  was  given  ma 
by  Mr.  Foretell  of  New  Orleans.  In  10  English  gallons,  of  281  cubic  inches  each  of 
juice  making  8|°  Baume\  there  are  6|  ounces  English  of  salts,  which  consist  of — 

Sulphate  of  potash  -        -        17*840  grammes  — 16*44  grains  each. 

Phosphate  of  potash  -        16*028 

Chlorure  of  potassium       -        -  8*866 

Acetate  of  potash      -        -        -        68*760 

Acetate  of  Ume         -        -        -        86*010 

Gelatinous  silica       ...        16*270 

167*168  —  6*67  ounces  avoirdupois 
To  the  large  proportion  of  deliquescent  saline  matter,  of  which  one  half  he  says 
remains  in  the  sugar,  the  analyst  ascribes  very  properly  the  deliquescence  and  dete- 
rioration of  the  sugar  when  kept  for  some  time  or  transported,  it  was  probably  the 
juice  of  the  cane  grown  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  Louisiana,  and  therefore  more  abun- 
dant in  saline  matter  than  the  average  soil  of  our  West  India  Islands.  The  Demerara 
cane-juice  has  perhaps  the  above  saline  constitution,  as  it  suffers  much  loss  of  weight 
by  drainage  in  the  home  voyage. 

or  8V0AB  M1IXS. 

Hie  first  machines  employed  to  squeeze  the  canes,  were  mills  similar  to  those  which 
nerve  to  crush  apples  in  some  cider  districts*  or  somewhat  like  tan-mills.  In  the  centre 
of  a  circular  area  of  about  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter,  a  vertical  heavy  wheel  was  made  to 
revolve  on  its  edge,  by  attaching  a  horse  to  a  cross  beam  projecting  horizontally  from 
it  and  making  it  move  in  a  circular  path.  The  cane  pieces  were  strewed  on  the  some- 
what concave  bed  in  the  path  of  the  wheel,  and  the  juice  expressed  flowed  away 
through  a  channel  or  gutter  in  the  lowest  part  This  machine  was  tedious  and  unpro- 
ductive. It  was  replaced  by  the  vertical  cylinder-mill  of  Gonaales  de  Velosa ;  which 
has  eontinued  till  modern  times,  with  little  vsriation  of  external  .form,  but  is  now  gen- 
erally superseded  by  the  sugar-mill  with  horizontal  cylinders. 

Specification  of  and  Observation*  on  the  Construction  and  Uee  of  the  bett 
Horizontal  Sugar-mill. 
Jty.  1886.    Front  elevation  of  the  entire  mill.    Fig.  1886.    Horizontal  plan.    Fig. 
1887.    End  elevation.     Fig.  1888.    Diagram,  showing  the  dispositions  of  the  feeding 
and  delivering  rollers,  feeding  board,  returner,  and  delivering  board. 

F\a.  1886.  a,  a, solid  foundation  of  masonry;  a,  a,  bed  plate:  o,  o,  headstocks  or 
standards;  n,  main  shaft  (seen  only  in  fig.  1886);  x,  intermediate  shaft;  r,  r,  plummer- 
bloeke  of  main  shaft  n  (seen  only  in  fig.  1.386);  h  driving  pinion  on  the  fly-wheel  shaft 
of  engine;  I,  first  motion  mortise  wheel,  driven  by  the  pinion ;  a,  second  motion  pinion, 
on  the  same  shaft;  l,  second  motion  mortise-wheel,  on  the  main  shaft;  m,  brays  of 
wood,  holding  the  plummer-blocks  for  shaft  n;  n,  wrought-iron  straps  connecting  the 
brave  of  the  standards  c,  c ;  o,  o,  regulating  screws  for  the  brays ;  p,  top  roller  and 
gudgeons ;  q  and  a,  the  lower  or  feeding  and  delivering  rollers ;  a,  clutch  for  the  con- 
nection of  the  side  of  lower  rollers  q  and  a,  to  the  main  shaft  (seen  only  in  fig.  1886); 
T,  i;  the  drain  gutters  of  the  mill-bed  (seen  only  in  fig.  1886). 

The  same  letters  of  reference  are  placed  respectively  on  the  same  parts  of  the  mill 
in  each  o(fiae.  1886,  1886,  and  1887. 

The  relative  disposition  of  the  rollers  is  shown  in  the  diagram,^.  1888,  in  which  a 
ia  the  top  roller;  a,  the  feeding  roller;  c,  the  delivering  roller;  n,  the  returner;  a,  the 
feed  board ;  r,  the  delivering  board. 

The  rollers  are  made  2}  inches  to  2|  inehea  thick,  and  ribbed  in  the  centre.  TTie 
feeding  and  delivering  rollers  have  small  flanges  at  their  ends  (ss  shown  in  fig  1886) 
between  which  the  top  roller  is  placed ;  these  flanges  prevent  the  pressed  csnes  or  begaas 
from  working  into  the  mill-bed.  The  feeding  and  top  rollers  are  generally  fluted,  and 
sometimes  diagonally,  enabling  them  the  better  to  seize  the  canes  from  the  feed-board. 
It  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  considered  better  to  flute  the  feeding  roller  only,  leaving 
the  top  and  delivery  rollers  plane ;  when  the  top  roller  is  fluted,  it  should  be  very 
slightly,  for,  after  the  work  of  a  few  weeks,  its  surface  becomes  sufficiently  rough  to 
bite  the  canes  effectively.  The  practical  disadvantage  of  fluting  the  delivering  rollers, 
is  in  the  groves  carrying  round  a  portion  of  liquor,  which  is  speedily  absorbed  by  the 
spongy  begnss,  ss  well  ss  in  breaking  the  begass  itself,  and  thus  causing  great  waste. 

The  feed  board  is  now  generally  made  of  cast  iron,  and  is  placed  at  a  considerable 
inclination,  to  allow  the  canes  to  slip  the  more  easily  down  to  the  rollers.  The  returner 
is  also  of  cast  iron,  serrated  on  the  edge,  to  admit  the  fre*  flowing  of  the  liquor  to  the 
mill-bed.  The  concave  returner,  formerly  used,  was  pierced  with  holes  to  drain  off  the 
liquor,  but  it  had  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  holes  choking  up  with  the  splinters 
of  the  cane,  and  has  therefore  been  discarded.  The  delivering  board  is  of  cast  iron, 
fitted  close  to  the  roller,  to  detach  any  begass  that  may  adhere  to  it,  and  otherwise 
mix  with  the  liquor. 
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In  Dern^mm,  Surinam,  Cayenne,  and  the  alluvial  di*tricl  of  Trinidad,  a  i»  x»*t»*>  ia 
attach  i<»  lh«  null  *  liquor-pump,  with  two  biurets  and  lure*  adjustment*  of  *liak«.      Tkis 
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ti  worked  fr<mt  the  ?ud£eon  of  the  top  roller.     Tn  action,  the  liquor  from  the  rutin  of 
Ihc  mill-bed  runs  into  the  client  of  die  primp,  and  is  raised  by  ihe  pump  lo 
which  lenifa  Up  the  dander  or  coppers.     Such  pumps  have  brass  barrel*  ami 
charring  pipesj  are  worked  with  r  very  slow  motion,  and  require  lo  be  cat  ••fully  01 
to  Ihe  quantity  of  liqnor  lo  be  raised*  which,  without  such  precaution^*- 
pffsulficieully  quick,  or  is  agitated  with  nir  iu  Ihe  ban  els,  and  deliver  I  ittirti 

a  State  nf  ft mentation. 

In  '  a  mill,  the  feeding  rrdler  is  kept  about  half  nn  inch  lIT<r 

roller,  bul  ihe  delivering  roller  is  placed  so  close  Co  it,  as  to  allow  the  beg***  to  p*£»  ibncgb 
unbri  kcnt 

fuaelice  with  this  mill  i?  to  cut   the  sustmr  curie*  into  riiorl    lettf Un  «f  ■&** 
Ihn**-  fatt,  and  bring  litem  to  the  mill  tied  up  in  small  bundle*;    I  asJlil 

them,  throw*  litem  on  Ihe  feed  hotud,  and  oroK  **ci 
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eraa  little  as  possible.     They  are  taken  in  hy  the  feed  roller?,  which  split  and  slightly 
*  them  ;  the  liquor  flows  down,  and,  the  returner  guiding  the  canes  between  the  lop 


d  delivering  rollers,  they  receive  Ihe  final  pressure,  and  are  turned  out  on  the  mill-floor, 
lile  the  liquor  runs  back  and  falls  into  the  mill-bed.  The  betrays,  then  in  the  state  of 
Ihj  adhering  to  the  skin  of  the  cane,  is  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  after  being  exposed  a 
ort  time  to  the  sun,  is  finally  stored  iu  the  hegass-house  fur  fuel.  By  an  important 
iprovement  in  this  stage  of  the  process,  recently  introduced,  the  begass  b  carried  to  the 
gass-house  by  a  carrier  chain,  worked  by  the  engine. 

The  relative  merits  of  horizontal  and  vertical  sugar^ mills  on  this  construction  may  be 
us  stated: — The  horizontal  mill  is  cheaper  in  construction,  and  is  more  easily  fiiedj 
e  process  of  feeding  is  performed  at  about  one  half  of  the  labor,  and  in  a  much  su pe- 
ar manner;  the  returner  guides  the  canes  to  receive  the  last  pressure  more  perfectly; 
id  the  begass  is  not  so  much  broken  as  in  the  vertical  mil  J,  but  left  tolerably  entire,  so 
i  to  be  tied,  dried,  and  stored,  with  less  trouble  and  waste. 

The  vertical  mill  has  a  considerable  advantage,  in  Wins  more  easily  washed;  and  it 
in  be  readily  and  cheaply  mounted  in  woodi-n  framing;  but  the  great  labor  of  feeding 
ie  vertical  mill  renders  It  nearly  inapplicable  to  any  higher  power  than  that  of  about 
n  horses.  In  situations  where  the  moving  power  is  a  windmill,  or  a  cattle-gin,  the 
ertical  mill  may  be  preferred. 

The  scale  of  produce  of  such  mills  varies  according  to  Ihe  climate  and  soil.  In  Deme- 
nt, a  well-constructed  engine  and  mill  will  produce  about  100  gallons  of  liquor  per 
our  for  each  horse  power. 

The  dimensions  of  the  most  approved  horizontal  mills  are  these ; — 


HorM-power  of  Eugyic, 

Length  of  Hull  en. 

Diameter  of  IflUam      i 

t 

10 
12 

it,             fe, 

4            0 
4            6 

4             8 

26 

27 
28 

lit  surface  speed  of  the  rollers  IS  3 -4  or  3-6  feet  per  minute ;  and  to  provide  for  thf 
arying  resistance  arising  from  irregular  feeding,  or  the  accidental  crossing  of  the  canes, 
y  which  the  engine  is  often  brought  up  so  suddenly  as  to  break  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  it  is 
ccessary  to  make  both  the  shaft  and  the  Ay-wheel  nf  unusual  strength  and  weight, 

Sugar  is  manufactured  in  the  East  In  lies  by  two  distinct  classes  of  persons;  the  ryols, 
rho  raise  the  sugar  cane,  extract  its  juke,  and  inspissate  it  to  a  sirupy  consistence;  and 
ie  fottlnrt*  who  complete  the  conversion  into  sugar. 

The  ryoti  are  the  farmers,  or  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  but,  properly  speaking, 
iey  are  merely  peasants,  toiling  under  oppressive  landlords,  and  miserably  poor. 
■  fter  thev  cut  the  canes,  they  extract  the  juice  by  one  a  other  of  the  rude  mills  or 
lortars  presently  lo  be  described,  and  boil  it  down  to  an  entire  mass,  which  is  geut- 
illy  called  tfoor,  without  making  any  attempt  to  clarify  It,  or  separate  the  granular 
j  car  from  the  no  crystal  lixable  molasses.     This  goor  is  of  various  qualities ;   one  of 
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which,  In  most  common  use  for  making  sugar,  i*  known  amon 
under    tbe  tinme   of  jaggery*     There   if   a   caste   in    Ceylon, 
make  sugar  from   the  produce   of  the  C  argot  a  un  *n»  or   K 
styled   jutiucj-jj,     Sucar  is  not  usually  made  in  Ctj Ion  fiuui  The 
from  the  juice  of  I  he  Kilul,  from  the  Comt  n%ciftrat  or  tbe  itori 
Palmyra  tree.) 

Several  sorts  of  cane  are  cultivated  in  India. 

The  Cadjooltt  (Jig.  1339)  i»  a  purple  coloi  ed  enne  ;  yields  a  * 

than  the  yellow  or  i J sh l -colored,  but  in  less  quantities,  and  is  hai 

in  to  lands.     When  eaten  raw,  it  is  somewh 

13&9     mouth,  but  is  esteemed  very  ^.mmJ  Tor  making  s 

to  the  Wfsi  India  planter.    The  leaves 

llie  ground*     An  oblique  and  lions  verse  tecti 

sen  led  by  the  parts  near  the  bottom  of  the  figu 

The  Poorti  it  a  light-colored  c«nef  yd 
yellow  when  ripe  and  on  rich  if  round,  UVsi 
it  the  same  sort  as  one  of  theirs.  It  is  tafta  n 
precedinc,  but  the  juice  is  less  iich,  and  p  rutin, 
requires  seven  parts  of  poorec  juk**  to  make  t 
duced  from  sU  of  the  ctidjoalec.  Much  uf  ihi 
Calcutta  market,  and  eaten  raw. 

The  Cullorah  thrive*  in  swampy  landi,  ii  1 
to  a  trreal  height.  Its  juice  is  more  watery,  an 
also  than  the  cadjoolee.  However,  since  mnci 
low  grounds,  and  since  the  ufdand  canes  are  ap 
it  deserves  encouragement  in  certain  local  (ties. 
It  is  only  lar^e  farms  1ha»  cut  nn  acre  of  « 
therefore,  and  one  set  of  the  implri. 
juice,  although  very  rude  and  simpl'-. 
generally  belong  to  some  wealthy  rtmn,  who  It 
his  poorer  neighbors,  l be  whole  of  whom  onil 
fields  by  turns  i  so  that  I  hough  many  people  i 
y^_  [^  at  one  of  these  miserable  set-*  of  works,  vprj 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  labor  is  performed  1 
the  farms. 

The  inspissated  juice,  r>r  extract  of  cane,  eal 
is  of  two  kinds;   one  of  which  may  be  termei 
other   pot  extract  +    l>olh  being  often  denonan, 
stated,  by  tbe  English 

One  third  of  an  acre  of  good  land  in  the  southern  distric 

Farn 
poui 


ject 


oe  about  two  feet   high,  and   a  foot  and  a  half  In  diameter; 
a  hollow  is  cut,   like  the  small  segment  of  a  sphere.     In 
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nel  descends  a  little  way  perpendicularly,  and  then  obliquely  to  one  side  of  the  mortar, 
hat  the  juice,  as  squeezed  from  the  cane,  runs  off,  by  means  of  a  spout  6,  into 
rainer  c,  through  which  it  falls  into  an  earthen  pot,  that  stands  in  a  hole 
ader  the  snout.  The  pestle  e,  is  a  tree  about  18  feet  in  length,  and  1  foot  in 
icter,  rounded  at  its  bottom,  which  rubs  against  the  mortar,  and  which  is  se 
d  in  its  place  by  a  button  or  knob,  that  goes  into  the  channel  of  the  mortar. 
moving  force  is  applied  to  a  horizontal  beam  /,  about  16  feet  in  length,  which 
s  round  about  the  mortar,  and  is  fastened  to  it  by  a  bent  bamboo  6.  It  is 
tended  from  the  upper  end  of  the  pestle  by  a  bamboo  g,  which  has  been  en 
i  p«rt  of  the  root,  in  which  is  formed  a  pivot  that  hangs  on  the  upper  point  of  the 
le.  The  cattle  are  yoked  to  the  horizontal  beam,  at  about  ten  feet  fiom  the  mortar, 
e  round  it  in  a  circle,  and  are  driven  by  a  man,  who  sits  on  the  beam,  to  increase 
weisrht  of  the  triturating  power.  Scarcely  any  machine  more  miserable  can  be  con- 
red  ;  and  it  would  be  totally  ineffectual,  were  not  the  cane  cut  into  thin  slices.  This 
troublesome  part  of  the  operation.  The  grinder  sits  on  the  ground,  having  before 
i  a  bamboo  stake,  which  is  driven  into  the  earth,  with  a  deep  notch  formed  in  its  up- 
end. He  passes  the  canes  gradually  through  this  notch,  and  at  the  same  time  cuts 
the  slices  with  a  kind  of  rude  chopper. 

rhe  boiling  apparatus  is  somewhat  belter  contrived,  and  is  placed  under  a  shed, 
►ugh  the  mill  is  without  shelter.  The  fireplace  is  a  considerable  cavity  dug  in  the 
mod,  and  covered  with  an  iron  boiler  p,fig.  1391.  At  one  side  of  this,  is  an  opening 
f*«>r   throwing  in  fuel;  and  opposite  to  this,  is  another  opening,  which  communicates 


1391 


ith  the  horizontal  flue.  This  is  formed  by  two  parallel  mud  walls  r,  r,  «,  «,  about  20 
et  long,  2  feet  hu?h,  and  18  inches  distant  from  each  other.  A  row  of  eleven  earthen 
>tle  *  /,  is  placed  on  these  walls,  and  the  interstices  «,  are  filled  with  clay,  which 
impletes  the  furnace-flue,  an  opening  v,  being  left  at  the  end,  for  giving  vent  to  the 
n«»ke. 

The  juice,  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  is  first  put  into  the  earthen  boiler  that  is  most 
istant  from  the  fire,  and  is  gradually  removed  from  one  boiler  to  another,  until  it  reaches 
le  iron  one,  where  the  process  is  completed.  The  fireplace  is  manifestly  on  the  same 
lod  \  a*  the  boiler  range  in  the  West  Indies,  and  may  possibly  have  suggested  it,  since 
fie  Hindostan  furnace  is,  no  doubt,  of  immemorial  usage.  The  execution  of  its  parts  is 
ery  rude  and  imperfect.    The  inspissated  juice  that  can  be  prepared  in  2 1  hours  by  sueh 

mill,  with  16  men  and  20  oxen,  amounts  to  no  more  than  476  lbs. ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
outbern  parts  of  the  district,  where  the  people  work  night  and  day,  that  the  sugar-works 
re  so  productive.  In  the  northern  districts,  the  people  work  only  during  the  day,  and 
nspisMUe  about  one  half  the  quantity  of  juice.  The  average  daily  make  of  a  West  India 
usrar  house,  is  from  2  to  3  hogsheads,  of  16  cwts.  each. 

The  Indian  manufacturers  of  sugar  purchase  the  above  inspissated  juice  or  goor  from 
he  farmers,  and  generally  prefer  that  of  a  granular  honey  consistence,  which  is  offered 
t>r  s%le  in  pots.  As  this,  however,  cannot  conveniently  be  brought  from  a  distance,  some 
f  the  cake  kind  is  also  employed.  The  boilers  are  of  two  sizes ;  one  adapted  for 
nakine  at  each  operation  about  ten  cwts.  j  the  other,  about  eight  and  a  half.  The  latter 
i  the  segment  of  a  sphere,  nine  feet  diameter  at  the  mouth ;  the  former  is  larger.  The 
toiler  is  sunk  into  a  cylindrical  cavity  in  the  ground,  which  serves  as  a  fireplace,  so 
hat  its  edge  is  just  above  the  floor  of  the  boiling-house.  The  fuel  is  thrown  in  by  an 
iperture  dose  to  one  side  of  the  boiler,  and  the  smoke  escapes  by  a  horizontal  chimney 
hat  passes  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hut,  and  has  a  small  round  aperture,  about 
en  feet  distant  from  tk  s  wall,  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  from  fire.  Some  manufao 
arm  have  only  one  boiler ;  others  as  many  as  four ;  but  each  boiler  has  a  separate  hut, 
n  one  end  of  which  is  some  spare  fuel ;  and  in  the  other,  some  bamboo  stages,  which 
upport  cloth  strainers,  that  are  used  in  the  operation.  This  hut  is  about  twenty-foui 
nbits  lone,  and  ten  broad ;  has  mu**  walls,  six  cubits  high ;  and  is  raised  about  one  cubit 
tbove  the  ground. 

For  each  boiler,  two  other  houses  are  required :  one  in  which  the  cane  extract  It 
eparated  by  straining  from  the  molasses,  is  about  twenty  cubits  long  by  ten  wide ;  an- 
ther, about  thirty  cubits  lone,  by  eight  wide,  is  that  in  which,  after  the  extract  has  been 
trained,  boiled,  and  clarified,  the  treac.e  is  separated  from  the  sugar  by  an  operation  an 
logons  to  claying. 
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Eif h  *u?nr  manufacturer  has  a  wa rehouse  beside*,  of  a  size  proportional  to  Che  ussa** 

Abtiut  &fiO  pounds  of  pot  extract  being  divided  into  four  parts,  each  is  pnt  mU*  a  bau£ 
cfceloih,  1  nine  over  an  eqiial  number  of  wide -mouthed  «nrtbeu  vessels,  aiad 
is  heart  ink  led  will*  q  hiile  water.  These  drain  from  the  bags  about  210  pound*  uf  a 
substance  analogous  to  West  Indian  molasses*  The  remainder  in  the  bass  U  a  Uuid  of 
it  ;  but  is  far  from  being  so  well  drained  and  freed  from  moiaisss) 
as  itiTii  of  (he  .Antilles  The  720  pounds  of  Ibis  substance  are  then  put  tutu  •  boil^ 
270  pottndl   of  whirr,  and    the   mixture  is  boiled  briskly   for   14 

on  a  I  pounds  of  water  are  added,  and  the  boiling  is  continued  for  1-  more. 

An  alkaline  point  km  is  prepared  from  the  ashes  of  the  plantain  tree,  strewed  ovtf  *t;a* 
.   in  (he  li"ii^m  of  an  earthen   pot  perforated  with  holes.     Ninety  pounds  of  wafer 
are  parsed  throtteh;  and  6  pounds  of  the  etear  lixivium   are  added  to  the  boiling 
whereby  a  thick  liaed,  which   is  removed.     After  24  minutes,  four  ami  a  Lai/ 

pounds  of  alkaline  solution,  and   about  two  fifths  of  a  pound  of  raw   Bulk,  are  add»d; 
alW  .  boiling  and  skimming  arc  continued  24  minm 

from  five  |o  st ven  Limes,  until  r*o  more  scum  appears,     240  pounds  of  water 
added,  the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  into  a  number  of  strainers.     These  are  bag* 

i  ciolh,  in  the  form  of  inverted  quadrangular  pyramids,  each  of  which  is  suspended 
from  i  treed,  sboul  I  wo  feet  square,     The  operation  of  straining  eceupir*  about 

9€  minutes,      fhe  strained  liquor  la  divided  into  three  pan-:  one  of  tk 
boiler,  with  from  half  *  pound  to  ■  pound  and  a  half  of  alkaline  solution,  one  iw» 
a  pound  of  milk,  and  12  pounds  of  water.     After  having  boiled  for  bet  wen 
tiiin tiles,  th rep  rpjftrters  of  a  pound  of  milk  are  added,  and  the  liquor  is  poured,  in  equal 
portions,  Into  four  refining  pots.    These  are  wide  at  the  mouth*  and  pointed  at  ibe  hot- 
I ni  art  nirt  eonteoJj  for  the  aides  are  curved.     TJie  butlufo  is  perforated,  and  tae 
stem  of  a  plantain  leal  Rums  a  (dim  lor  dosing  the  aperture.     The  two  remaining  portions 
of  the  strained  liquor  nr*  managed   in   exactly  the  same  manner;  so  that  each  rrfiniet 
pot   hn«,  its  share  of  each  portion.     When   I  hey  have  cooled  a  little,  the  refining  put 
is   removed   to  the  curing-house,  and   placed  on   the  ground  for  24  hours \    nest   day 
tliey  are  placed  on  n  frame,  which  support*  them  at  some  distance  from  the  ground.    A 
Wide- mouthed  vessel  is  placed  under  each,  to  receive  the  viscid  liquor  that  drains  from 
Ihitn.     In  order  to  draw  olf  (bis  more  completely,  moist  leaves  of  Hie  I 
tre  placed  over  ibe  mouth  of  the  pot,  to  the  thickness  of  two  inches;  after  10  or  13 
days,  these  are  removed;  when  a  crust  of  sugar,  about  half  an  inch  tn  lhicLties*,  is  found 
on  the  surface  of  Uie  boiled  liquor.    The  crust  being  hroken  and  removed,  fresh  leaves 
are  repeatedly  added,  until  the  whole  sugar  has  formed  j  which  requires  from  lb  to  90 
days.     When  cake  extract  is  used,  it  does  not  require  to  be  strained  before  it  be  pui 
the  boiler. 

On  the  above-described  operoae  and  preposterous  prorp**t  it  is  needless  tn  matte  any 
remarks.     While   it   is   adhered  to  with  the   tenacity  taf  Hindoo  habit,  the   V 
has  no  reason  to  fear  the  competition  of  the  East,  in  Ibe  manufacture  of  sugar,  pr. 
the  former  avail  themselves  of  the  aid*  which  chemical  and  mechanical  science  ate  ready 
to  supply. 

In  every  pari  of  the  Behar  and  Putna  districts,  several  of  the  confectioner!  | 
tin-  ciiarse  article  called  shnkkttr,  which  is  entirely  similar  in  appearance  to  the  i 
Jamaica  so  ears.     They  prepare  it  hy  put  line  some  of  the  thin  extract  of  sugar  rase 
into  coarse  sackcloth  bags,  and  by  laying  weights  on  them,  they  squeeze  out  the  molasses; 

a  process  perfectly  analogous  to  thai 
contemplated  in  several  English  pat- 
en  is. 

The  sugar-mill    at    Chica   Bullapora 
is  worked  by  a  single  pair  of  huflaJucs 
or  oxen,  J&£.    1392;   going    round  with 
the  lever  a,  which   is  filed  on   the  top 
«f   the   right-hand    roller.       The  two 
rollers    have   endless    screw   hti- 
which  are  formed  of  4  spiral  grunts 
and    I    spiral    ridges,   cut   in    Of] 
directions,   which    ton    imo    one  in. 
other,    when    the    mill     it 
These   rollers  and   their  heads  an 
one  piece,   made  of  the    t*i ug best  sad 
hardest  wood  that  can  be  got,  and  sees 
as  Will  not   impart  any  bad  taste   to  the  juice.     They  are   supported  in   a   thick  *lraaf 
Wooden   frame,  and   their  distance   from  each  other   is-  regulated   by  meari> 
which  pas*  thr. .nLjli  mortises   m   the  frame  planks,  and  a   grcove  made  in  a  liit  of  toot 
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tort  of  hard  wood,  and  press  upon  the  axis  of  one  of  the  rollers*  The  axis  of  the  other 
presses  against  the  left-hand  side  of  the  hole  in  the  frame-hoards.  The  cane  juice  runs 
down  the  rollers,  and  through  a  hole  in  the  lower  frame-hoard,  into  a  wooden  conductor, 
which  carries  it  into  an  earthen  pot.  Two  long-pointed  stakes  or  piles  are  driven  into 
the  earth,  to  keep  the  mill  steady,  which  is  all  the  fixing  it  requires.  The  under  part  ot 
the  lowermost  plank  of  the  frame  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  chosen 
level  and  very  firm,  that  the  piles  may  hold  the  faster.  A  hole  is  dug  in  the  earth,  im- 
mediately helow  the  spout  of  the  conductor,  to  receive  the  pot. 

The  mill  used  in  Burdwaa  and  near  Calcutta,  is  simply  two  small  wooden  cylinders, 
grooved,  placed  horizontally,  close  to  each  other,  and  turned  by  two  men,  one  at  each 
end.  This  simple  engine  is  said  completely,  but  slowly,  to  express  the  juice.  It  is  very 
cheap,  the  prime  cost  not  being  two  rupees }  and  being  easily  moved  from  field  to  field, 
it  saves  much  labor  in  the  carriage  of  the  cane.  Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  so  rude 
a  machine  mast  leave  a  large  proportion  of  the  richest  juice  in  the  cane-trash. 

It  is  carious  to  find  in  the  ancient  arts  of  Hindostan  exact  prototypes  of  the  sugar-roll- 
era,  horizontal  and  upright,  of  relatively  modern  invention  in  the  New  World. 

The  sugar-mill  of  Chmapatam,  fig.  1393,  consists  of  a  mortar,  lever,  pestle,  and  regu- 
lator.   The  mortar  is  a  tree  about  10  feet  in  length,  and  14  inches  in  diameter :  a  is  a 
1393  plan  of  its  upper  end ;  b 

is  an  outside  view ;  and 
e  is  a  vertical  section. 
It  is  sunk  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  earth,  leav- 
ing one  end  2  feet  above 
the  surface.  The  hol- 
low is  conical,  trancated 
downwards,  and  then 
becomes  cylindrical, 
with  a  hemispherical 
projection  in  its  bottom, 
to  allow  the  juice  to  run 
freely  to  the  small  open- 
ing that  conveys  it  to  a 
spout,  from  which  it 
falls  into  an  earthen  pot. 
Round  the  upper  mouth 
of  the  cone  is  a  circular 
cavity,  which  collects  any  of  the  juice  that  may  run  over  from  the  upper  ends  of  the  pie. 
cea  of  cane;  and  thence  a  canal  conveys  this  juice,  down  the  outside  of  the  mortar,  to 
the  spout.  The  beam  d,  is  about  16  feet  in  length,  and  6  inches  in  thickness,  being  cut 
out  from  a  large  tree  that  is  divided  by  a  fork  into  two  arms.  In  the  fork  an  excavation 
in  made  for  the  mortar  e,  round  which  the  beam  turns  horizontally.  The  surface  of  this 
excavation  is  secured  by  a  semi-circle  of  strong  wood.  The  end  towards  the  fork  is  quite 
open,  for  changing  the  beam  without  trouble.  On  the  undivided  end  of  the  beam  sits 
the  bollock-driver  e,  whose  cattle  are  yoked  by  a  rope  which  comes  from  the  end  of  the 
beam ;  and  they  are  prevented  from  drawing  out  of  the  circle  by  another  rope,  which 
passes  from  the  yoke  to  the  forked  end  of  the  beam.  On  the  arms  /,  a  basket  is  placed, 
to  hold  the  cuttings  of  cane ;  and  between  this  and  the  mortar  sits  the  man  who  feeds  the 
mill.  Just  as  the  pestle  comes  round,  he  places  the  pieces  of  cane  sloping  down  into  the 
cavity  of  the  mortar;  and  after  the  pestle  has  passed,  he  removes  those  that  have  been 
squeezed. 


OS*  TUB  M  AirUTACTTTZa  OP  SUOSJL  IK  THE  WEST  INDUS. 

Cane-juice  varies  exceedingly  in  richness,  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  culture,  the 
season,  and  variety  of  the  plant  It  is  an  opaque  fluid,  of  a  dull  gray,  olive,  or  olive- 
green  color;  in  taste,  balmy  and  saccharine;  exhaling  the  balsamic  odor  of  the  cane; 
altghtly  viscid;  and  of  a  specific  gravity  vaiying  from  1*033  to  1*106,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. When  ftesh,  it  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  one  liquid,  the  other  solid ;  the 
latter  of  which  being  merely  suspended  in  the  former,  and,  therefore,  separable  in  a  great 
measure  by  filtration  or  repose.  The  solid  matter  consists  of  fragments  of  the  cellular 
parenchyma  of  the  eane,  its  fibres,  and  bark,  mechanically  protruded  through  the  mill ; 
mixed  with  a  very  abundant  greenish  substance,  like  that  called  cklorophyl*  by  che- 


When  left  to  itself  in  the  colonial  climates,  the  juice  runs  rapidly  into  the  acetous 
fermentation;  twenty  minutes  being,  in  many  eases,  sufficient  to  bring  on  this  destruc- 
tive change.    Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  subjecting  it  immediately  to  clarifying  pro- 
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ee*ses,  speedy  In  their  action.  When  deprived  of  its  green  fecula  mrA 
tro,  il  i*  rtill  subject  to  fcrnietnttioni  bat  vhi^  i*  nuw  of  the  vinous  kirn),  Thf 
flow*  CuMri  Hi''  null  through  n  wooden  gutter  lined  with  lead,  and  being  conducted  <ma 
,  is  received  in  a  set  tif  large  pans  or  caldrons,  called  cjanfiers.  On  ru 
tales  which  rnnkc  on  an  average,  during  crop  time,  from  15  to  20  hogshead*  of  sagar  t 
week,  three  C&mi  iBer*f  uf  from  300  to  100  gallons'  capacity  each,  are  suificiCAl.  Wita  f«o« 
of  thh  dimension,  the  liquor  may  be  drawn  off  at  once  by  a  stop-cock  of  syphon,  wuavut 
disturbing  the  feeuleocjes  after  they  subjidr.  Each  clariticr  is  bung  over  a  separate  firr, 
the  flue  bf-iriL,'  furnished  with  a  damper  for  checking  tb*;  combustion,  or  extinguishing  it 
altogether.  The  elarifiers  are  sometimes  placed  at  one  end,  and  sometime*  in  the  miAflt 
of  the  boose,  particularly  if  it  possesses  a  double  set  of  evaporating  pans. 

Whenever  the  stream  from  the  mill  cistern  has  filled  the  clarifier  witb  fresh  juke,  lie 
fire  is  lighted,  and  the  temper,  or  dose  of  slaked  lime,  diftased  uniformly  through  *  hlti? 
juice,  is  added*  If  an  albuminous  emulsion  be  used  to  promote  the  clarifying,  very  JiU> 
lime  will  be  required;  for  recent  carte-liquor  contains  no  appreciable  portion  of  aci . 
satu ruled*  In  fact,  the  lime  and  alkalis  in  general,  when  used  in  smalt  quantity,  rm% 
to  consulate  the  glutinous  extractive  matter  of  ihe  juice,  and  thus  tend  to  brighten  it  ■&> 
Bui  if  an  excess  of  temper  be  used,  the  elulen  is  taken  up  again  by  the  strong  ttfiailj 
which  is  known  to  exist  between  sugar  and  lime.  Excess  of  lime  may  always  be  cur* 
reeled  by  a  little  alum-water.  Where  canes  grow  on  a  calcareous  marly  aoll,  in  a  fiTur- 
able  season,  the  saccharine  matter  gets  so  thoroughly  elaborated,  and  Ihe  glutinous  Bt» 
citage  so  completely  condensed,  that  a  clear  juice  and  a  fine  sugar  may  be  obtained 
without  the  use  of  lime. 

As  the  liquor  grows  hot  in  the  clarifier,  a  scum  is  thrown  up,  consisting  of  the  eoaco- 
lated  feculencies  of  the  cane-juice.  The  fire  is  now  gradually  urged  till  the  temneralart 
approaches  the  boiling  point;  to  which,  however,  it  must  not  be  suffered  lo  rise.  It  i* 
tnovvu  lo  be  sufficiently  heateil,  when  the  scum  rises  in  blisters,  which  break  into  wlht 
froth;  an  appearance  observable  in  about  forty  minutes  after  kindling  the  fire.  Tb* 
tamper  being  shut  down,  ihc  fire  dies  out;  and  after  an  hour's  repose,  the  clarified  liqsor 
js  ready  to  be  drawn  off  inlo  the  last  and  largest  in  the  series  of  evaporating  pans,  h 
the  HritUh  colonies,  these  are  merely  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4*  5,  beginning  ai  Lhf  smallertj 
which  haogs  right  over  the  tire,  and  is  called  the  Uacht ;  because  in  it  the  tnnl  of  Uu 
simp,  by  touch t  is  made.  The  flame  and  smoke  proceed  in  a  straight  line  along  •  noc  to 
the  ehtinnty-sialk  nt  the  other  end  of  the  furnace.  The  area  of  this  iiue  proceed* 
a  slight  ascent  {bom  the  fire  to  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney;  to  line! be* 
\wecn  the  surface  of  the  grate  and  the  bottom  of  the  t cache,  there  is  a  distance  of  2S 
inches;  while  belwecn  the  bottom  of  the  flue  and  that  of  toe  grand,  No*  5,  at  the  other  *»d 
of  the  range,  there  are  barely  18  inches. 

In  r-boosea  ihere  is  planted,  in  the  angular  space  bet  wean  each  toil* 

basin,  one  foot  wide  and  a  few  inches  deep,  for  the  purpose  of  reeeiv.nijj  the  scum  ***** 
thence  Hows  off  into  the  grand  topper,  along  a  gutter  scooped  out  on  the  margin  of  thf 
brick- wort* «     The  skimmings  of  the  grand  are  thrown  into  a  separate  pao>  plafH 
side.     A  large  cylindrical  coo/er,  about  six  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  has  been  pissed  i* 
certain  sugar-works  near  the  teache,  for  receiving  successive  charge^  *s*torf 

eirup.  Each  finished  charge  i«,  called  a  skipping,  because  it  is  skipped  or  ladfd  «•* 
The  term  ttrikin$  is  nlso  applied  to  the  act  of  emptying  the  Heche,  When  upon  one  skip 
ping  of  sirup  in  a  state  of  incipient  granulation  iu  the  cooler,  a  second  skipping  is  p0*f* 
ed,  this  second  congeries  of  saccharine  particles  agglomerates  round  the  first  as** 
crystallization,  and  produces  n  larger  grain  -r  a  result  improved  by  each  sue-"- 
ping*  This  principle  has  been  long  known  lo  the  chemist,  but  docs  not  seem  to  h*** 
been  always  properly  considered  ov  appreciated  by  the  sugar- planter* 

From  the  above  described  cooler,  the  sirup  is  transferred  into  wooden  chest*  or  bflrt*} 
open  at  top,  and  of  a  rectangular  shape;  also  called  roofer*,  but  which  are  m 
■TTatillUseri  or  granulators.  These  are  commonly  sir  in  number;  each  being  about  oat 
foot  deep,  seven  feet  lone,  and  five  or  si*  feet  wide.  When  filled,  such  amass  iseotltev 
ed,  as  to  favor  slow  cooling,  and  consequent  large-grained  crystallization.  [I  this*  &«* 
be  too  shallow,  the  grain  is  exceedingly  injured,  as  may  be  easily  shown  by  pouting  *■* 
of  the  same  sirup  on  a  small  tray  j  when,  on  cooling,  the  sucar  will  appear  like  *  W"I 
iofr  sand. 

The  crirerion  by  which  the  negro  boilers  judge  of  the  due  concentration  af  ti 
in  the  tenche,  is  difficult  to  describe,  and  depends  almost  entirely  or 
experience  of  the  individual.     Some  of  them  judge  by  the  appearance  of  i 
grain  on   the  back  of  the  cooling  ladle;  but  most  decide  by1*  the  fourft,"  thn 
and  appearance  of  a  drop  of  the  sirup  pressed  and  then  drawn  into  a  thread  be'*** 
the  thumb   and  fore-finger.     The  thread  eventually  breaks  at  a  certain  limit  "f  f>w 
lion,  shrinking  from  the  thumb  to  the  suspended  finger,  in  lengths  ion.*  what  pr*Pof 
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aooal  to  the  inspiration  of  the  sirup.  But  the  appearance  of  granulation  in  the  thread 
mist  aim  be  considered  ;  for  a  viscid  and  damaged  sirup  may  give  a  long  enough  thread, 
md  yet  yield  almost  no  crystalline  grains  when  cooled.  Tenacity  and  granular  aspect 
nt&st,  therefore,  be  both  taken  into  the  account,  and  will  continue  to  constitute  the  prac- 
ical  srnides  to  the  negro  boiler,  till  a  less  barbarous  mode  of  concentrating  cane-juice 
le  substituted  for  the  present  naked  teache,  or  sugar  frying-pan. 

That  weak  sugars  are  such  as  contain  an  inferior  proportion  of  carbon  in  their  eom- 
tosition,  was  first  deduced  by  me  from  my  experiments  on  the  ultimate  analysis  of  vege- 
able  and  animal  bodies ;  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
itions of  the  Royal  Society  for  1822.  Since  then,  Br.  Prout  has  arrived  at  results 
soafirmatory  of  my  views.  See  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1827.  Thus,  he  found 
rare  sugar-candy,  and  the  best  refined  sugar,  to  contain  42*85  parts  of  carbon  per  cent. ; 
East  India  surar-candy,  41*9  parts;  East  India  raw  sngar  in  a  thoroughly  dry  state,  but 
if  a  low  quality,  40-88 ;  manna  sugar,  well  refined,  28-7 ;  sugar  from  Narbonne  honey, 
16-36 ;  sugar  from  starch,  36*2.  Hence,  by  caramelizing  the  sirup  in  the  teache,  not 
raly  is  the  crystallizable  sugar  blackened,  but  its  faculty  of  crystallizing  impaired,  and 
he  granular  portion  rendered  weaker. 

A  viscous  sirup  containing  much  gluten  and  sugar,  altered  by  lime,  requires  a  higher 
emperature  to  enable  it  to  granulate  than  a  pure  saccharine  sirup ;  and  therefore  the 
hermometer,  though  a  useful  adjuvant,  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  a  sure  guide,  in 
letermining  the  proper  instant  for  striking  the  teache. 

The  colonial  curing-horns*  is  a  capacious  building,  of  which  the  earthen  floor  is  exca- 
rated  to  form  the  molasses  reservoir.  This  is  lined  with  sheet  lead,  boards,  tarras,  or 
itaer  retentive  cement;  its  bottom  slopes  a  little,' and  it  is  partially  covered  by  an  open 
nassive  frame  of  joist-work,  on  which  the  potting  casks  are  set  upright.  These  are 
nerely  empty  sugar  hogsheads,  without  headings,  having  8  or  10  holes  bored  in  their 
yottoms,  through  each  of  which  the  stalk  of  a  plantain  leaf  is  stuck,  so  as  to  protrude 
Iowa  wards  6  or  8  inches  below  the  level  of  the  joists,  and  to  rise  above  the  top  of  the 
•ask.  The  act  of  transferring  the  crude  concrete  sugar  from  the  crystal lizers  into  these 
logsheads  is  called  potting.  The  bottom  holes,  and  the  spongy  stalks  stuck  in  them, 
Ulow  the  molasses  to  drain  slowly  downwards  into  the  sunk  cistern.  In  the  common 
node  of  procedure,  sugar  of  average  quality  is  kept  from  3  to  4  weeks  in  the  curing- 
louse  ;  that  which  is  soft-grained  and  glutinous  must  remain  5  or  6  weeks.  The  curing- 
louse  should  be  close  and  warm,  to  favor  the  liquefaction  and  drainage  of  the  viscid 
-aramel. 

Out  of  120  millions  of  pounds  of  raw  sugar,  which  used  to  be  annually  shipped  by  the 
k.  Domingo  planters,  only  96  millions  were  landed  in  France,  according  to  the  authority 
if  Dutrone,  constituting  a  loss  by  drainage  in  the  ships  of  20  per  cent.  The  average 
ransport  waste  at  present  in  the  sugars  of  the  British  colonies  cannot  be  estimated  at 
ess  than  12  per  cent,  or  altogether  upwards  of  27,000  tons  I  What  a  tremendous  sacri* 
Ice  af  property ! 

Within  these  few  years  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  has  been  imported  into 
3reat  Britain  in  the  state  of  concentrated  cane-jnice,  containing  nearly  half  its  weight 
if  granular  sugar,  along  with  more  or  le«s  molasses,  according  to  the  care  taken  in  the 
toiling  operations.  I  was  at  first  apprehensive  that  the  sirup  might  undergo  some 
change  on  the  voyage ;  but  among  more  than  a  hundred  samples  which  I  have  analyzed 
for  the  custom-house,  I  have  not  perceived  any  traces  of  fermentation.  Since  sugar  softens 
in  its  grain  at  each  successive  solution,  whatever  portion  of  the  crop  may  be  destined 
for  the  refiner,  should  upon  no  account  be  granulated  in  the  colonies ;  but  should  be 
transported  in  the  state  of  a  rich  cane-sirup  to  Europe,  transferred  at  once  into  the 
blowing-up  cistern,  subjected  there  to  the  reaction  of  bone  black,  and  passed  through 
bag-filters,  or  through  layers  of  the  coarsely  ground  black,  previously  to  its  final  concen- 
tration in  the  vacuum  pan.  Were  this  means  generally  adopted,  I  am  convinced  that  30 
per  cent,  would  be  added  to  the  amount  of  home-made  sugar  loaves  corresponding  to  a 
liven  quantity  of  average  cane-juice ;  while  30  per  cent,  would  be  taken  from  the 
loount  of  molasses.  The  saccharine  matter  now  lost  by  drainage  from  the  hogsheads  in 
the  ships,  amounting  to  from  10  to  15  per  cent.,  would  also  be  saved.  The  produce  of 
the  cane  would,  on  this  plan,  require  less  labor  in  the  colonies,  and  might  be  exported  5 
w  6  weeks  earlier  than  at  present,  because  the  period  of  drainage  in  the  curing-house 
irouid  he  spared. 

It  does  not  appear  that  our  sugar  colonists  have  availed  themselves  of  the  proper 
ehemieal  method  of  counteracting  that  incipient  fermentation  of  the  cane-juice,  which 
lometimes  supervenes,  and  proves  so  injurious  to  their  products.  It  is  known  that  grape* 
oust,  feebly  impregnated  with  sulphurous  acid,  by  running  it  slowly  into  a  cask  in 
nhich  a  few  sulphur  matches  have  been  burned,  will  keep  without  alteration  for  a  year; 
ind  if  musty  so  muted,  is  boiled  into  a  sirup  within  a  week  or  ten  days,  it  retains  no 
mlphureous  odor.    A  very  slight  muting  would  suffice  for  the  most  fermentable 
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juke:  -uTd  be  eauily  given,  by  burning  a  aulphur  i 

Ij  before  ehjirgmg  it  from  the  mill.     The  qui 
healed  m  the  do-i  inW,  an  n*  to  Oipd  the  sulphurous  ncid,  before 
far  otbarwlie  a  little  calcareous  lulphtta  might  be  introduced  : 
tt(?***etiue  so  prejudicial  to  tins  saccharin?  ^-rmuhition  would  ! 

Sirup  intended  for  lormmg  c^avco  su  car  must  be  somewhat 
.Cache,  and  run  off  inl&  a  copper  cooler,  capable  of  receiving 
•kjppings.  Here  it  is  stirred  to  ensure  uniformity  of  product,  j 
ladle*  into  cmiicnl  moulds,  or  Arm)  made  of  coarse  pottery, 
the  apex,  which  ir  slopped  with  a  plug  of  wood  wrapped  in 
pots  are  arranged  with  the  base  upwards.  As  their  capacity 
Jes*  than  that  of  the  smallest  poUing-cnsks,  And  as  the  proces 
claj  tng-house  requires  lo  have  very  considerable  dimension*, 
properly  granulated,  which  happens  usually  in  about  18  or 
removed  from  the  apices  of  the  cones,  and  each  is  set  on  an  < 
draining*.  At  the  end  of  24  hours,  the  cones  are  transferred 
molasses  contained  in  the  former  ones  is  either  sent  to  the  I 
The  claying  now  begins,  which  consist*  in  applying  to  Ihe 
sugar  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  a  plaster  of  argillaceous  earth,  o 
in  a  pasty  slate.  The  water  diffused  among  the  clay  escape* 
Uon>  and  descending  with  like  slowness  through  the  body  of 
with  it  the  resiituary  viscid  sirup  which  is  more  readily  soli 
particles.  Whenever  the  first  magma  of  clay  has  become  dry,  i 
and  this  occasionally  in  its  turn  by  a  third,  whereby  the  sugar 
and  clean.  It  is  then  dried  in  a  stove,  cut  transversely  into  fr\ 
powder,  on  wooden  trays,  and  shipped  off  for  Europe.  Clay* 
different  shades  of  color,  according  to  the  part  of  the  cone  fn 
under  the  denomination  in  French  eommeree  of  jjrtmitrt  vtttmd. 
and  tttt ;  the  last  or  the  tip  being  an  indifferent  article*  To« 
Called  Havana  sugar,  from  the  name  of  the  shipping  port. 

Clayed  sugar  can  be  made  only  from  the  ripest  cane-juice 
much  gluten  would  be  apt  to  get  too  much  burned  by  the  ordii 
bear  Ihe  claying  operation.  The  sirups  that  run  off  from  the 
applications  of  the  clay-paste,  are  concentrated  afresh  in  a  sn 
the  rcftnery,  and  yield  tolerable  suears.  Their  drainings  po  to  li 
(aaa]  remain  for  20  days  in  the  claying- house,  before  the  sugar 

Claying   is  seldom   hod    recourse  to   in  the   British    plant  a! 
increase  of  labor,  and  diminution  of  weight  in  ihe  produce,  foj 
in  qnatity  yields  no  adequate  compensation.     Such,  however, 
the  French  consumers  held  clayed  sugar,  that  it  was  prepared 
Domingo  atone, 

BUT,  A  ft  fiEFINlXG, 

Raw,  or  muscovado  sugar,  as  imported  from  the  colonies, 
Jess  With  glut  en,  lime,  but  particularly  caramel  r  which  give  it 
lint,  an  empyreumnlie  odor,  and  a  soil  clammy  feel  in  the  ban 
Solved  in  water,  ami  the  sirup  be  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat, 
still  inferior  quality  and  appearance.  This  rapid  delerioral 
owing  to  the  injurious  operation  of  a  prolonged  heat  upon  the 
chiefly  to  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  glutinous  ferment  ai 
The  first  care  of  the  refiner  should  therefore  be  the  immed: 
noxious  alteratives,  which  he  eft  eels  by  the  process  called  me/I 
the  sugar  in  a  pan  with  hot  water  or  steam  into  a  pap,  and  I 
large  sugar-moulds,  Whenever  these  become  cool,  their  point! 
are  set  t:  Irain  for  a  few  days  in  a  warm  apartment,  Sugar  I 
pared  for  the  next  refining  process ;  which  consists  in  puttie 
copper  cistern  along  with  some  lime-water,  (a  little  bullock's 
per  cent,  of  bone  black,  and  blowing  it  up  with  steam ;  or,  i 
strum  through  the  mixture  from  numerous  orifices  in  copr 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel.  Under  the  indue  nee  of  the 
occasioned,  the  saccharine  matter  is  perfectly  dissolved  and  incur 
of  the  blood  and  the  bone  black.  Instead  of  the  blood,  many  re: 
gelatinous  alumina  and  gypsum,  called  Jiatagt,  prepared  by  add 
a  body  of  lime-water,  collecting,  washing,  and  draining  the  ; 
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1S94  Other  refiners  qm  both  the  blood  and  finings  with  advantage, 

j5one  niacx  is  now  very  frequently  employed  by  the  sngar-retiner, 
not  in  a  fine  meal,  but  in  a  granular  state,  like  corned  gunpowder, 
for  the  purpose  of  decoloring  his  sirups ;  in  which  case,  he  places 
it  in  a  box,  in  a  stratum  8  or  10  inches  thick,  and  makes  the 
sirup  percolate  downwards  through  it,  into  a  cistern  placed  b©. 
neath.  By  this  means  it  is  deprived  of  color,  and  forms  tht 
clavree  of  the  French  refiner.  When  the  blowing  up  cistern  if 
charged  with  sugar,  finely  ground  bone  black,  and  blood,  the  mix* 
hire  must  be  passed  through  a  proper  system  of  filters.  That 
now  most  in  use  is  the  creased  bag  filter,  represented  in  Tigs.  1394 
1896, 1396. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  an  upright  square  wooden  case  a,  a, 
about  6  or  8  feet  high,  furnished  with  a  door  of  admission  to  arrange 
the  interior  objects ;  beneath  is  a  cistern  with  an  educting-pipe  for 
receiving  and  carrying  off  the  filtered  liquor ;  and  above  the  case 
is  another  cistern  e,  which,  like  the  rest,  is  lined  with  tinned  sheet 
copper.  Into  the  upper  cistern,  the  sirup  mixed  with  animal 
charcoal  is  introduced,  and  passes  thence  into  the  mouths  e,  e,  of 
the  several  filters  d,  d.  These  consist  each  of  a  bag  of  thick 
tweeled  cotton  cloth,  about  12  or  16  ioches  in  diameter,  and  6  or 
8  feet  long,  which  is  inserted  into  a  narrow  bottomless  bag  of 
canvass,  about  5  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  purpose  of  folding  the 
filter-bag  up  into  a  small  space,  and  thus  enabling  a  great  extent 
of  filtering  surfaces  to  be  compressed  into  one  box.  The  orifice  of 
each  compound  bag  is  tied  round  a  conical  brass  mouth-piece  or 
noszle  e,  which  screws  tight  into  a  corresponding  opening  in  the 
copper  bottom  of  the  upper  cistern.  From  40  to,  60  bags  are  mounted 
in  each  filter  case.  The  liquor  which  first  passes  is  generally  tinged 
a  little  with  the  bone  black,  and  must  be  pumped  back  into  the  upper  cistern,  for  refil- 
tratioa.  In  cold  weather  the  interior  of  the  case  may  be  kept  warm  by  a  proper  dis- 
tribution of  steam-pipes.  Fig.  1396  shows  one  mode  of  forming  the  funnel-shaped 
nossles  of  the  bags,  in  which  they  are  fixed  by  a  bayonet  cateh.  Fig.  1396  shows  the 
same  made  fast  by  means  of  a  screwed  cap,  which  is  more  secure. 

The  next  process  in  sugar-refining  is  the  evaporation  of  the  clarified  sirup  to  the 

granulating  or  crystallising  pitch.    The  more  rapidly  this  is  effected,  and  with  the  leas 

scorching  injury  from  fire,  the  better  and  greater  is  the  product  in  sugar-loaves.    No 

apparatus  answers  the  refiner's  double  purpose  of  safety  and  expedition  so  well  as  the 

acenuD-pan  of  Howard. 

Jty.  1897  shows  the  structure  of  a  single  vacuum-pan.  The  horizontal  diameter  of 
tile  copper  spheroid  a,  is  not  less  than  5  feet;  the  depth  of  the  under  hemisphere  is  at 
least  18  inches  from  the  level  of  the  plane ;  and  the  height  of  the  dome-cover  is  2  feet 
The  two  hemispheres  (of  which  the  inferior  one  is  double,  or  has  a  steam-jacket)  are 
pot  together  by  bolts  and  screws,  with  packing  between  the  flanges  to  preserve  the 
joints  tight  against  atmospheric  pressure.  The  jacket  of  the  lower  hemisphere  forms 
the  ease  of  the  steam,  which  communicates  heat  to  the  syrup  enclosed  in  the  inner 
hecnJephere.  In  general,  the  pans  contain,  when  filled  to  the  flange,  100  gallons  of 
syrup,  and  yield  about  11  ewt  of  granulated  sugar  at  every  charge. 

a,  represents  the  vacuum  spheriod ;  n,  the  neck  with  the  lid.  From  the  side  of  a,  a 
pipe  passes  into  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bent  pipe  o,  d,  which  terminates  in  the 
vertical  pipe  a,  connected  with  the  vacuum  main -pipe  a,  proceeding  horizontally  from 
the  air-pump  (not  shown  in  the  figure).  At  the  .top  of  a,  a  valve,  movable  by  a  screw 
a,  ia  placed  for  establishing  or  cutting  off  die  connection  with  the  air-pump  at  pleasure. 
Behind  r,  ia  the  measure  cistern,  from  which  the  successive  charges  are  admitted  into 
the  pan.  This  measure  is  filled  with  the  clear  syrup,  by  opening  the  stopcock  I,  on  the 
pipa  under  the  ceiling,  which  communicates  with  the  filter-cistern  placed  above,  o  is 
She  valve  or  plug-hole,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  for  discharging  the  granulating  syrup. 
This  plug  is  opened  by  means  of  a  powerful  lever  attached  to  it ;  the  connection  with  the 
air-pomp  being  previously  intercepted,  l,  is  the  barometer,  or  manometer,  for  showing 
the  stats  of  the  vacuum  corresponding  to  the  temperature,  h,  icf  is  a  cistern-pipe  for 
rocciviag  any  little  syrup  which  may  accidentally  boil  over  the  neck  B.  Its  contents 
ate  let  off  by  a  stopcock  at  its  bottom  from  time  to  time,  m  shows  the  place  of  the  * 
prae/-essV *,  an  ingenious  brass  rod  for  taking  out  a  ssmple  of  syrup  without  admitting 
air.    See  infrd. 

The  charpoaMjiatern  contains  about  20  gallons.  This  quantity  of  syrtrp  being  first 
admitted,  and  Drought  to  a  certain  pitoh  of  concentration,  a  second  measure  is  intro- 
duced, too  inspissatioft  of  which  is  supposed  by  some  refiners  to  cause  ah  agglomeration 
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ef  aaccharine  matter  round  the  first  crystalline  part  idea.  The  repetition  of  t 
for  two  or  three  timed  ia  imagined  to  produce  the  large  brilliant  grain  of  vacuum-pal 
sugar.  This  hypothesis  Is  more  specious  than  sound,  because  the  granulating  ijrua 
discharged  from  the  pan  is  subjected  to  a  heat  of  180^  or  XW*  in  the  subjacent  tte«a> 
cased  receiver,  whereby  the  granulation*  are  again  reduced  to  a  vc -rv  small  ataa.  lata 
this  receiver,  two  or  three  afcippings  or  discharge*  of  the  pan  are  admitted  in  WMT~ 
and  the  whole  are  diligently  mixed  and  agitated  by  u  stirring  our  It  id  by  this 
that  the  granulating  tendency  ia  promoted  and  determined.  From  ibia 
(absurdly  enough  called  a  cooler)  the  moo  Ida  axe  filled  in  the  usual  way,  by 
copper  basins  or  large  1  mi  lea. 

The  case  of  the  under  hemisphere  of  the  vacuum-pan  ia  filled  with  attain, .. 
Under  a  pressure  of  4  or  5  pounds  on  the  aquare  inch ;  the  heat  of  which  causes  the  interior 
syrup  to  boil  rapidly  while  the  air-pump  ia  kept  in  action*  A  email  escape-pip*  for 
waate  steam  must  be  placed  at  the  opposite  aide  of  the  caae  or  jacket,  to  ensure  it*  equal 
distribution;  aa  also  a  stopcock  below,  to  let  off  the  water  of  condensation.  The  paM 
are  mounted  on  iron  feet,  or  abort  pillar^  which  insulate  them  from  the  floor,  sad  allow 
their  whole  aurface  to  be  inspected,  and  any  flaw  to  be  repaired.  The  air-pump  uauall? 
Atanda  in  a  cold-w&ter  cistern,  to  favor  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous  Taper,  vhfca 
it  draws  out  of  the  pane;  and  it  is  kept  in  constant  action  by  the  steam-* Dgmt,  beiaf 
attached  to  the  working- beam  of  its  pUton, 

fflg*  139B  exhibit*  the  general  arrangement  of  the  vacuum-pan*,  and  their  ftiUidiary 
apparatus.  Here  arc  shown,  on  the  ground  floor,  the  heat  ere  e,  e  (miacallcd  Coolmjt  wta 
which  the  concentrated  syrup  is  let  down.  These  heaters  are  made  of  copper,  in  iMt  jatea, 
surrounded  with  a  cast-iron  jacket,  bolted  at  the  flange  or  brim  to  it  haeh  pan  eootaiaa. 
when  full,  about  360  gal  Inns,  equivalent  to  nearly  35  cwL  of  crystal)  ited  augir  Tn#t 
are  furnished  with  steam-cocks  and  waate  ateani-pipes.  Under  the  level  of  th*  *phsn>idi 
dt  d,  the  horizontal  luatn  pipe  t*  seen,  for  supplying  the  cases  with  etc  am.  In  ths  fic# 
of  each  pan,  above  the  line  b,  &»  the  handle  of  the  proof-stick  appear*,  like  that  of  aitcf- 
cock     The  distribution  of  the  measure  cistern.*,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  p*o\1l 
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slightly  varied  in  this  representation  from  the  former.  From  the  bottom  of  the  liquor 
cistern*  c,  c,  pipes  descend  to  the  charging  measures  a,  a,  below.  The  cisterns  c, .c,  are 
asde  of  copper,  and  contain  each  about  400  gallons.  Six  tons  of  refined  sugar  can  be 
tamed  out  daily  in  a  three-pan  house.  .       .. 

Fig.  1399  rcpresenU  in  section  another  form  of  the  vacuum-pan.     «**  »« spheromi 
copper  vessel,  supported  by  four  iron  columns  6,  ft.    It  may  be  discharged  by  means  oi 


As  pipe  c,  which  is  secured  with  a  conical  valve  4.  This  may  be  opened  or  shut,  by 
scon*  on  the  lever  s.  The  lower  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  which  the  pan  is  composed 
it  double,  and  the  interstitial  space /,/,  is  filled  with  steam  by  the  pipe  g,  as  the  heeling 
and  evaporating  agent.  A,  is  the  steam  valve ;  *,  the  pipe  for  I  he  efflux  of  the  condensed 
water,  k,  a  tube  for  the  escape  of  the  air  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation.  Z,  is 
an  apparatus  inserted  air-tight  into  the  cover  of  the  vacuum-pan,  and  which  dips  down 
into  the  simp ;  serving  to  take  out  a  sample  of  it,  without  allowing  air  to  enter,  and 
hence  called  the  proof-stick.  The  construction  of  this  instrument  is  exhibited  in  Jigs. 
1401, 1408, 1403, 1404. 1405,  which  will  be  presently  explained,  m,  is  the  thermometer, 
which  is  also  plunged  into  the  sugar ;  behind  it,  is  the  barometer.  *>  is  the  charger  or 
gauge-vessel,  filled  with  the  filtered  sirup,  which  it  discharges  by  the  pipe  «'.  o,  is  the 
cover  or  capital  of  the  vacuum-pan.  o',  is  a  safety-valve,  through  which  the  air  may  be 
admitted,  after  the  completion  of  the  process.  />,  is  a  bent  pipe,  slanting  downwards 
with  a  stopcock  q9  at  its  end,  to  receive  the  superfluous  sirup.  The  vapor,  which  is 
disengaged  from  the  sirup  during  its  concentration,  is  extracted  from  the  top  of  the 
pan  into  the  pipe  r,  passes  from  this  into  the  vessel  t,  which  is  divided  by  a  plate  of 
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copper  into  two  oom]i*rtm«tTtA  The  syrup  forced  ov*r  «« 
goes  into  the  vcsw]  I,  rim!  pavses  by  the  gJau  lube  I,  into 
serves  to  show  the  qua  nitty  of  the  sirup  that  has  boiled  at< 
off  when  necessary,  For  this  purpose,  the  stopcock  ur  of  i 
ami  q  must  be  opened,  in  order  to  fill  r,  while  the  air  eonti 
pan.  The  stopcock  q,  bein?  then  shut,  and  uP  with  the  little 
will  flow  into  the  Inree  receiver  pi  need  beneath  it,  common 
cooler  \  because  it  is  a  double  copper  basin,  wttt  it  cam  in  \ 
hot  steam  rushes  from  i,  into  the  cast-iron  vessel  ^,  where  i 
for  introducing  the  water  of  condensation  through  the  copper  r 
flows  through  the  pine  b\  and  the  valve  #',  to  the  air-pump, 
the  shall  of  the  slearoHcrisrine. 

The  vacuum-pan  was  orijrinally  heated  solely  hy  the  a«lm 
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double  bottom  j 

has  been  also  i 

several  coils  of 

filled  with  vies 

decree  above  ! 

as  250*.      By 

heal,  the  evap* 

been   vastly    in 

pans  have  a  ci 

1400;  a  spiral  i 

between    the    i 

opper  oneT  thei 

hieh>  to  give  t 

up  without  boi 

the     bottom     r< 

pressure,   and 

pressure,     A  pi 

a  house  in  Lon 

tons  ofsiicnr-lcH 

The  proof-stfck>>/ig.  1405,  consists  of  a  cylindrical  rod,  c* 

licit t  into  the  pan  in  an  oblique  direction  downwards.    The 

the  under,  which  dips  into  the  sirup,  is  closed,  ami  has  on  one  s 

«f  notch,  about  J  inch  wide*    In  this  external  tube,  there  is  n 

1408  1W1       £^  rf  n 

IP 

A        Ho3  tuhc 

to    < 


B  A 


El 


uppe 

or   [ 

of 

this 

plea 
the 

ran  be  placed  in  communication  with  the  lateral  openings 
potaifale-,  when  the  plut:  and  thr  inner  tube  are  brought 
/St.  1401,  to  fill  the  cavity  «f  the  wooden  rod  with  the  sirup 
allowing  any  sir  to  enter.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  lurnir 
the  outer,  there  L*  a  gro<  ve  in  the  under  part,  into  wh 
introduced. 

Whenever  a  proof  has  been  taken,  the  wooden  plug  must 
inner  lube,  as  shown  in  Jig,  1401,  c,  and  then  be  turned  in 
cavity  of  the  plug  will  again  be  tilled  with  sirup,  c  must  b 
xdpt  position,  whereby  all  intercourse  with  the  vacuum-pan  is 
out  a  tittle,  and  placed  out  of  communjciiion  with  the  inner  tu 
into  the  position  a,  drawn  out,  and  the  proof  examined  by  th 

Table  showing  the  boiling  point  of  sirup,  at  the  correspoo 
within  (he  vacuum -pan  i — 

H«i«Ht  of  (liv  metoufy  (mrhw)  tu  ou  irjr  of  Ik*  sTphoii,  ibot*  that  r 

0*74    0*86    1*01    117    1*36    1*67    1  80  2-05    236   W 
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BoOta*  point,  Pahr.— 
115<*  120°  125°  180°  185°  140°  145°  160°  155°  160°  165°  170°  175°. 
The  targe  doable  steam-basin,  which  receives  several  successive  skipping*  of  Lhe 
concentrated  granulating  sirup,  serves  to  heat  it  from  the  temperature  of  160°  or  170*,  at 
Brtiich  it  leaves  the  vacuum-pan,  up  to  200°  or  thereby,  before  it  is  filled  out  into  the  moulds ; 
for  were  it  introduced  in  the  cooler  state,  it  would  not  concrete  into  sufficiently  compact 
loaves, 

The  following  apparatus  is  used  in  many  French  sugar-bouses,  for  concentrating 
■imps,  called  the  nrimg  pan,  or  chandxtrt  a  batcuU.     It  is  represented  in  fig.  HOG,  in 
1406  elevation,  and  in>ig.  1407,  in  ground  plan,      a,  is  the  pan; 

6,  its  spout;  c,  the  axis  or  pivot  round  which  it  swings, 
so  as  to  empty  itself,  when  raised  behind  by  the  chain  "d  ,- 
f,  is  the  furnace  door;  /,'the  passage  to  the  fireplace  and 
I?™**  £  *  K  K  K  *ide  Hues  for  conducting  the  smoke  in  in  the 
chimney. 

The  duly  clarified,  concentrated,  granulated,  and  re- 
heated sirup,  is  transferred,  by  means  of  copper  basins,  from 
the  coolers  into  conical  moulds,  made  either  of  brown  and 
somewhat  porous  earthenware,  or  of  sheet  iron,  si  i  ■■:-..•  !y 
painted.  The  sizes  of  the  moulds  vary,  from  a  capacity 
of  10  pound  bases,  to  that  of  56  pound  battardt—  a  kind 
of  soft  brown  sugar  obtained  by  the  concentration  of  the 
inferior  sirups.  These  moulds  have  the  orifices  at  their 
tips  closed  with  bits  of  twisted  paper,  and  are  set  tip  in 
rows  close  to  each  other,  in  an  airy  apartment  adjoining 
the  coolers.  Here  they  are  left  several  hours,  cop jih only 
the  whole  night,  after  being  filled,  till  their  cement* 
become  solid,  and  they  are  lifted  next  morning  into  an 
upper  floor,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°  by  means  of 
•♦"am  pipes,  and  placed  each  over  a  pot  to  receive  the  *irtip 
drainings— the  paper  plug  being  first  removed,  and  a  steel 
wire,  called  a  piercer,  being  thrust  up  to  clear  away  any 
concretion  rrom  the  tip.  Instead  of  setting  the  Inner 
portion  of  the  inverted  cones  in  pots,  some  refiners  arrange  them  in  wooden  rack*,  with 
their  apices  suspended  over  longitudinal  gutters  of  lead  or  zinc,  laid  with  a  slinln  slops 
upon  the  floor,  and  terminating  in  a  sunk  cistern.  The  sirup  which  flows  ofl  -i"  n- 
taneously  is  called  green  sirup.  It  is  kept  separate.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  when  the  drainage  is  nearly  complete,  some  finely  clarified  sirup,  made  from  loaf 
sugar,  called  liquor  by  the  refiners,  is  poured  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  upon  U>c 
base  of  each  cone,  the  surface  having  been  previously  rendered  level  and  solid  by  an 
iron  tool,  called  a  bottoming  trowel.  The  liouor,  in  percolating  downward*,  being 
already  a  saturated  sirup,  can  dissolve  none  of  the  crystalline  sugar,  but  only  the 
colored  molassy  matter ;  whereby,  at  each  successive  liquoring,  the  loaf  becomes  whiter, 
from  the  base  to  the  apex.  A  few  moulds,  taken  promiscuously,  are  emptied  from  litre 
to  time,  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the  blanching  operation ;  and  when  the  loaves  appear 
to  have  acquired  as  much  color,  according  to  the  language  of  refiners,  as  is  warn-  .1  for 
the  particular  market,  they  are  removed  from  the  moulds,  turned  on  a  lathe  at  the  lip*,  ir 
necessary,  set  for  a  short  time  upon  their  bases,  to  diffuse  their  moisture  equally  through 
them,  and  then  transferred  into  a  stove  heated  to  130*  or  140°  by  steam  pipes,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three  days,  till  they  be  baked  thoroughly  dry.  The)  are 
then  taken  out  of  the  stove,  and  put  up  in  blue  paper  for  sale. 

In  the  above  description  of  sugar-refining,  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  process  of  clay. 
kg  the  loaves,  because  it  is  now  nearly  obsolete,  and  abandoned  in  all  well-appointed 
•ogar-bouses.  Hiose  of  my  readers  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  sugar* 
refining  upon  the  old  plan,  may  consult  mj  Report  made  upon  the  subject  to  tha 
Honorable  Horns  of  Commons  in  July,  1888;  where  they  will  find  every  step  dcMiU'4, 
and  the  numercial  results  stated  with  minute  accuracy.  The  experiments  sub* rvi. nl 
to  that  official  report  were  instituted  purposely  to  determine  the  average  yield  or  pro- 
duct, in  double  and  single  refined  loaves,  lumps,  bastards,  and  treacle,  which  different 
kinds  of  sugar  would  afford  per  ewi,  when  refined  by  decoloring  with  not  more  th  an  5 
per  cent  of  bone  black,  boiling  in  an  open  pan,  and  clearing  the  loaves  with  clay -pup-. 
Centrifugal  action  has  been  of  late  years  had  recourse  to  for  separating  the  uncryalal- 
tizable  from  the  granular  portion  of  sugar ;  and  the  following  mode  of  applying  it  se+*rn*  to 
be  one  of  the  most  efficacious.  It  was  patented  in  October  1849,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Fmzt'l, 
of  Bristol  Fig.  1408  is  an  elevation,  partly  in  section;  fig.  1409  is  a  vertical  *■  >  '•■■nl 
and /p.  1410  a  front  view  (both  on  a  larger  scale  than  fig.  1408)  of  the  perforated  box,  hy 
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which  ateum  ia  caused  to  tint  ai*itiu*t  i\w  periphery  of  th*-  eylindw 
In  the  outer  ca>*<*  a,  .1  narrow  recess  4,  of  nearly  the  same 
eyKndoi  <j  it  formed ;  and  in  this  recces  is  placed  the  stt-sm  bo 
«,  with  a  etcam  Wiler,  The  side  of  the  Ijox  4  which  is  nearest 
footed  with  smatt  boles,  through  which  the  steam  rushes  in  n 
periphery  of  the  cylinder  e;  and  such  steam  is  prevented  from  es 
by  to*  application  of  litis/  to  the  top  of  the  case  *. 

Tli"  mode  of  operating  with  the  muehine  ia  oa  follows: — 
Hie  en  gar  having  been  mixed  with  molasses  or  syrup,  to  bri 
•latency,  la  put  in  (he  cylinder  c,  which  ia  then  caused  to  rotal* 
baa  made  a  few  turn  a,  the  steam  ia  let  on  (by  turning  a  ooek 
mitted  to  issue  freely  through  the  holes  in  the  box  d,  ngainat  the 
for  about  a  minute,  which  haa  the  effect  of  clearing  the  meshes 
may  be  ascertained,  from  time  to  time,  without  atopping  the  in* 
/;  and  if  the  extraction  of  the  moisture  therefrom  Appear*  to  h 
again  Jet  on  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  clear  the  meshes*  Th 
rota ting,  and  the  steaming  repeated  occasion  ally  (if  required)  i 
the  whole  of  the  ayrup  or  fluid  ia  extracted  from  the  sugar;  ■ 
upon  ordinary  sugar,  will  generally  he  effected  in  a  few  mini 
the  evaporating  pan,  after  partial  cooling,  may  be  put  into  th 
upon  directly,  as  above, 

The  apparatus,  fig.  141 1,  is  for  working  such  sugars  as  requir 
with  liquid.  It  consists  of  a  vessel  with  a  series  of  steam  pipes 
trifugnl  sieve  and  centrifugal  drum,  both  fixed  upon  the  eanie  ah 
vessel,  a  is  the  vessel,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  vertieal  shaft  h 
for  about  two  thirds  of  its  length  from  the  top  ia  made  hollow 
small  centrifugal  drum  c,  having  a  perforated  periphery,  and  fit 
leaves,  projecting  inward,  to  impart  to  the  fluid  (which  enters  i 
el i aft  b)t  the  centrifugal  speed  of  the  shaft  The  shaft  b  also  eai 
of  which  are  made  coarser  or  liner  at  pleasure ;  and  for  breaking 
the  sieve  ie  furnished  with  a  number  of  metal  points,  A  reee| 
upper  part  of  the  vessel,  to  receive  any  lumps  that  mav  hsppe 
top  of  the  sieve,  Benealh  the  ^ieve  several  perforated  steam 
purpose  of  causing  steam  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
pass  through  the  sieve*  Thus: — Communicate  motion  tftltat 
to  the  pi  pea/,  through  the  pipe/,  then  introduce  the  syrup  w 
be  mixed  into  the  drum  a.  ih rough  the  shaft  o.  Hie  eugnr  wki 
crushing  is  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  sieve,  wh< 
act  ion  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve  ■  it  then  descends  tbroi 
from  the  pipe*  /,  whereby  it  is  moistened  and  prepared  to  re< 
thrown  from  the  drum  r,  and  thus  become  mixed  with  the  aug 
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1412,  io  tli  elevation,  partly  in  section,  of  a  vacuum-pan,  with  the  improved  ap- 
i  applied  thereto,  a,  10  the  vacuum-pant  the  head  6,  of  which  is  connected  by  * 
P1!*  *  w'tD  *  condenser  <f— shown  in  vertical  section  at  fig,  1418.  The  con- 
leneer  eonsists  of  a  metal  cylinder  with  conical  ends,  which  are  separated  from  the 
tody  of  the  cylinder  by  plate*  s ;  bnt  a  communication  is  established:  between  the  two 
>si«ls>  by  a  series  of  copper  pipes/  which  are  inserted  at  top  and  bottom  into  the  plates  «. 
\X  \Jk%%  bottom  of  the  cylinder  there  is  a  pipe  gt  by  which  cold  water  is  admitted  into 
t  ;  sand  at  the  top  there  is  a  pipe  A,  through  which  the  water  flows  away.  The  bottom 
>f  the  condenser  is  connected  with  a  receiver  s  by  a  pipsj^  provided  with  a  stop-valve, 
srliieh  can  be  worked  by  means  of  the  crank-handle  k  The  receiver  is  furnished  with 
itg  aim-pipes  t1,  for  evaporating  the  water  of  condensation,  as  represented  in  fig.  1414— 
er  taich  ia  a  plan-view  of  the  receiver  i»  with  the  top  removed.  The  receiver  is  con- 
melted  by  a  pipe  ^  with  a  second  condensing  vessel  m,  which  is  divided  longitudinally; 
sear  the  top,  by  a  perforated  plate  n  supported  by  vertial  bearers  o,  There  is  a  per- 
forated pipe  p,  at  the  top  of  the  condenser  m,  by  which  cold  water  is  supplied  to  the 
upper  compartment  thereof,  whence  it  descends  in  a  shower  through  the  perforations 
in  the  plate  *,  and  condenses  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  lower  compartment  The  con- 
denser si,  is  connected  with  the  exhausting  pumps  by  the  pipe  q. 

The  progress  of  the  operation  is  as  follows : — As  the  vapor  from  the  vacuum-pan 


Product*  of  refining  in  Bond,    Refinery  A. 


Foreign  eager  received  Into  re- 
fjsery        .... 
British  refined,  ditto 

mm  i  io 

7996    1    27 
9944    2     8 

4SS44    1    17 
48044    1    17 
241 

Cwt.  qr.  lb. 

47,479   9    14 
240    0     0 

Delivered  for  exportation  stores, 
ex.:— 

Refined  sngar ... 

Better**          - 

Treacle  ... 
Raw  sugar  removed  to  other  re- 
Syrup,  ditto  .... 
Scrapings,  ditto  ... 
Samples        .... 

Total    - 
Deficiency      - 

Balance 

Gwt.  qr.  lb. 

2M99   1    10 
7,908    1    27 
9,944    2     9 

995   2    14 
284    1     7 

145    0    10 
14    0   29 

47,719    9    14 

49,779    2    15 
948    0    27 

46890    1    17 
240 

47,719   9    14 

47190    1    17 

- 

Refinery  B. 


Foreign  sngar  received  into  re- 
Brtteh  leaned  (bastard)   I 

99980)11770  (  79-5 
99790       25 

M 

20100  21*5 
17040  

iooe 

98900)1499  <*5 
1199 

2900 

99500 

59800 

29790 
99900)140900(2-5 
21900 

Cwt  qr.  lb. 

58,495    1    22 

914    0    21 

Delivered  for  exportation  stores, 
ex.:— 

Refined  sngar  ... 

Bastards          - 

Treacle           ... 

Total       • 
Deacieoey 

Balance  - 

Cwt  qr.  lb. 

41,779   9   28 
1,495   9     4 
12,194   2     4 

56,799    2    15 

5*990    2     8 
1,400    0     9 

58,789    2    18 
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pasaea  through  the.  condenser  d,  a  portion  of  it  is  condensed 
wrtJi  i  .and  flowi   from  the  I 

lotion  of  eugar,     Stein 
i\  Lhi  mi  fir  ion  with  the  action  of  i1 

the  solution  to  a  more  concentrai  ..ml  <h.  n  ii 

pipe  r;— air  being  at  thfl  uitie  time  n.luiir.i.  ■ 
•upply  the  place  with  liquor  as  it  fl*iw»  away.     If  the  pumps  i 
this  part  of  the  process,  a  throttle  valve  must,  be  used  to  close 


Delivered  for  export. 
fcfcJ— 

l  •u^ar  ■ 
Bi'ilnrda 
Ti*»cle  - 


•  M«m—\a  acoiJ^ul  faB£ptD£d  try  ihe  tm rating  of  i 
BtET-KOOT    SUGAR. 

The  physical  chn racier*  which  serve  to  show  that  a  h^el-rc* 
its  being  in  in,  bniile,  cmittm™  a  creaking  noise  when  cut,  a 
within;  the  dfegree  of  sweetness  is  also  a  good  indication,  Th 
appears  to  be  the  southern  limit  of  I  he  successful  growth  of  beet  in 
ofiufmr. 

Entfiifioit  of  Sh^gt  from  tht  BciL  —  The  first  iiranipulatjo 
esr posed,  are  intended  to  clear  them  from  the  adhering  earth  ai 
fibrous  roots  and  portions  of  the  neck.  It  is  desirable  to  expose  the 
fo  the  action  or  a  cylinder  washing  machine. 

The  parenchyma  of  ihe  heel  is  a  spongy  mass*  whose  cells  ar 
cellular  tissue  itself",  which  forms  usually  only  a  twentieth  or 
weight,  eonsilts  of  Ustieous  fibre.  Compression  alone,  howete 
to  force  out  ad  the  liquor  which  this  tissue  contains.  To  ei 
most  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  instrument  which  w; 
greatest  possible  number  of  these  cells/  Experiments  have,  in 
most  con*i<trrabie  pregaurfl,  not  more  than  40  or  50  oer  cent,  i 
be  obtciineil ;  Whilst  the  pulp  procured  by  the  action  of  a  gratt 
per  cent* 

1416 


1415 


The  oeet-root  rasp  of  Monlfarine  is  representd  la 
work  of  the  machine;   6,  the  fted-plate,  made  of  cast  mm. 
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I— ilw,  e,  the  hollow  dram ;  a\  its  shaft,  upon  either  ride  of  whose  periphery  nuts  are 
teamed  for  securing  the  saw  blades  4  0,  which  are  packed  tight  ngainst  each  other  by 
Bettm  of  laths  of  wood ;  /,  is  a  pinion  upon  the  shaft  of  the  drum,  into  which  the  wheel 
j  works,  and  which  is  keyed  upon  the  shaft  h;  t,  is  the  driving  rigger ;  k,  piller  of  sup- 
port ;  Z,  blocks  of  wood,  with  which  the  workman  pushes  the  beet-roots  against  the  re- 
wotwing-rasp:  n,  the  chest  for  receiving  the  beet- pap ;  it,  the  wooden  cover  of  the  drum, 
lined  with  sheet  iron.    The  drum  should  make  600  or  600  turns  in  a  minute. 

A  few  years  ago,  M.  Dombasle  introduced  a  process  of  extracting  the  juice  from  the 
Wet  without  either  rasping  or  hydraulic  pressure.  The  beets  were  cut  into  thin  slices 
t*y  a  proper  rotatory  blade  machine;  these  slices  were  put  into  a  macerating  cistern, 
with  about  their  own  bulk  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  212°  F.  After  half  an  hour's 
mawnratron,  the  liquor  was  said  to  have  a  density  of  2°  B.,  when  it  was  run  off  into  a 
second  similar  cistern,  upon  other  beet-roots;  from  the  second  it  was  let  into  a  third, 
euftd  so  on  to  a  fifth ;  by  which  time,  its  density  bavins  risen  to  6|°,  it  was  ready  for  the 
~  sat  of  defecation.  Juice  produced  in  this  way  is  transparent*  and  requires  little 
for  its  purification ;  but  it  is  apt  to  ferment*  or  to  hare  its  granulating  power  im- 
i  by  the  watery  dilution. v  The  process  has  been  accordingly  abandoned  in  moat 
establishments. 

I  have  seen  the  following  operations  successfully  executed  in  a  beet-root  factory  near 
Lille,  and  have  since  verified  their  propriety  in  my  own  laboratory  upon  white  beets, 
(trown  near  Miteham  in  Surrey.  My  product  was  nearly  5  per  cent. ;  it  was  very  fair, 
ami  large  grained,  like  the  vacuum-pan  sugar  of  Demerara,  but  without  its  clamminess. 
The  roots  were  washed  by  a  rotatory  movement  upon  a  grating  made  like  an  Archime* 
aW  screw,  formed  round  the  axis  of  a  squirrel-cage  cylinder,  which  was  laid  horixontallf 
beneath  the  surface  of  water  in  an  oblong  trough.  It  was  turned  by  hand  rapidly,  with 
the  intervention  of  a  toothed  wheel  and  pinion.  The  roots,  after  being  sufficiently 
agitated  in  the  water,  were  tossed  out  by  the  rotation  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder  furthest 
from  the  winch.  They  were  next  hoisted  in  a  basket  up  through  a  imp-hole  into  the 
floor  above,  by  means  of  a  cord  and  pulley  moved  by  mechanical  power;  a  six-horse  steam 
engine,  upon  WoohVs  expansive  principle,  being  employed  to  do  all  the  heavy  work. 
They  were  here  subjected  to  the  mechanical  grater  (rape  mecanique)^  tee  Jigs.  1098, 1099, 
which  had,  upon  its  sloping  feed-table,  two  square  holes  for  receiving  at  least  two  beets 
at  a  time,  which  were  pushed  forwards  by  a  square  block  of  wood  held  in  the  workman's 
hand  by  means  of  a  strap.  The  rasp  was  a  drum,  having  rows  of  straight  saws  placed 
half  an  inch  apart  round  its  periphery,  parallel  to  the  axis,  with  teeth  projecting  about 
I  of  an  inch.  The  space  between  each  pair  of  saws  was  filled  with  a  wedge  of  wood.  The 
steel  slips,  or  saw  plates,  were  half  an  inch  broad,  twelve  inches  long,  and  serrated  on 
both  their  longitudinal  edges,  so  that  when  the  one  line  of  teeth  was  blunted,  the  other 
could  be  turned  out.    The  drum  made  750  turns  per  minute. 

The  pulp  from  the  rasp  fell  into  a  flat  trough  placed  beneath,  whence  it  was  shovelled 
into  small  bags.  Each  bag  had  its  mouth  folded  over,  was  laid  upon  a  wicker  plate,  and 
•pread  flat  with  a  rolling-pin.  The  bags  and  hurdles  were  then  piled  in  the  hydraulic 
press.  There  were  three  presses,  of  which  the  two  allotted  to  the  first  pressure  were 
charged  alternately,  and  the  third  was  reserved  for  a  final  and  more  durable  pressure  of 
the  marc*    See  Press,  htdbauuc,  and  Stearins  Press. 

The  jnice  flowed  over  the  edges  of  the  wicker  plates,  and  fell  into  the  .silUplate  of 
the  press,  which  was  furnished  with  upright  borders,  like  a  tray,  through  whose  front 
aide  a  pipe  issued,  that  terminated  in  a  leathern  hose,  for  conducting  the  juice  into  an 
elevated  cistern  in  the  boiling-house.  Here  one  pound  of  slaked  lime  was  mixed  with 
every  four  hectolitres  (about  88  gallons  imp.)  of  juice.  The  mixture  was  made  to  boil 
lor  a  little  while  in  a  round  pan  alongside,  whence  it  was  decanted  into  oblong  flat  filters, 
of  blanket  stuff.  The  filtered  liquor,  which  had  in  general  a  spec,  gravity  of  15°  Baumd 
(about  double  that  of  the  fresh  juice),  was  now  briskly  concentrated  by  boiling,  in  an 
•bJoag  pan,  till  it  acquired  the  density  of  28°  B.  The  fire  being  damped  with  raw 
coal,  the  sirup  was  run  off  rapidly  by  a  stopcock  into  a  large  basin  with  a  swing  handle, 
tad  immediately  replaced  by  fresh  defecated  liquor.  The  basin  was  carried  by  two  men 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  boiling- house,  and  emptied  into  a  cistern  set  on  a  high 
platform,  whose  horizontal  discharge-pipe  was  provided  with  a  series  (five)  of  stopcocks, 
placed  respectively  over  five  copper  chests  (inverted  truncated  pyramids),  containing  a 
thick  bed  of  granular  bone  black,  covered  with  a  perforated  copper  plate.  The  hot  sirup 
thus  filtered  had  a  pale  straw-color,  and  was  subsequently  evaporated  in  swing  pans,/**. 
1406, 1407,  over  a  brisk  fire,  in  quantities  equivalent  to  half  a  cwL  of  sugar,  or  lour 
hectolitres  of  average  juice. 

MAPLE  SUGAR. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  juice  of  a  species  of  maple  tree,  which  grown 
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spontaneously  in  many  of  the  lincultivaUd  purls  of  North  Ame 
been  first  attempted  about  17&2,  by  some  of  tbe  farmer*  of  l?*w 
vf  rural  aaoaowiy, 

Khr  ^usrar  maple,  the  wfcer  taer«orm«m  of  Liriii«*ti*T  thrive*  e*f» 
New  York  ami  Pennsylvania,  and  yields  a  larger  proporti" 
trow«  upon  the  Ohio,     ll  is.  found  sometimes  in  thicket*,  which  i 
ofUmi ;   bttt  it  i*  more  iisunlly  interspersed  Among  other  trees. 
nl  perfection  in  fort) 

The  •RtfRRtJMi  of  maple  susar  i*  a  ureal  resource  to  tbe  in  hi 
removed  from  the  sea ;  and  the  process  is  very  simple.  After  s 
surround  im?  maple  trees,  a  shed  is  erected,  called  the  *u£ar-cawi;j 
And  the  OoetBtOfl  Cmm  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather*  One 
RMfttaof  an  inch  in  diameter;  small  troughs  for  reeefiviag  the 
aumnrh,  8  or  10  inches  Ion*,  laid  open  through  two  th  rnl*  of  th 
ponding  in  *»/*■  to  the  au^er-bits;  pails  for  empty  ins  the  troughi 
to  the  camp;  boiler*  capable  of  holding;  15  or  J6  gallons;  raoi 
limp  inspissated  to  the  proper  consistence  for  concreting  into 
lastly,  hatchets  to  cut  tncl  cleave  the  fuel,  are  the  principal  ut* 
manufacture*     The  whido  of  February  and  beeiniiine  of  March  ni 

The  trees  are  bored  obliquely  from  below  upwards,  at  18  or  20  in 
with  two  holes  4  or  b  inches  asunder*  Care  must  he  taken  that  i 
more  than  bull  an  inch  into  the  alburnum,  or  white  bark  ;  as  eipe 
a  greater  discharge  of  sop  takes  place  at  this  depth  than  at  Any  oi 
We  lo  perforate  in  the  south  face  of  the  trunk. 

The  trough,  which  contains  from  two  to  three  gallons,  and 
white  pine,  is  set  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  cacIi  lreeT  to  receiv 
through  the  two  tubes  inserted  into  the  holes  made  with  theater; 
daily,  and  carried  to  the  camp,  wheat  it  is  poured  into  casks,  o\ 
are  supplied.  In  every  case,  it  ought  to  be  boiled  within  the  cour: 
from  flowing  out  of  the  tree,  as  it  is  liable  to  run  quickly  into  fernn 
become  mild.  The  evaporation  is  urged  by  an  active  fire,  with  r< 
the  boiling ;  and  the  pot  is  continually  replenished  with  more  sa 
at  length  assumed  a  sirupy  consistence.  It  is  theft  allowed  to  coo 
woollen  cloth,  to  free  it  from  impurities. 

The  sirup  is  transferred  into  a  boiler  to  three  fourths  of  its  ci 
wiih  a  brisk  fire,  till  it  acquires  the  requisite  consistence  for  being 
or  troughs  prepared  to  receive  it,  This  point  is  ascertained,  ai 
a  granular  aspect,  when  a  few  drops  are  dmwn  out  into  a  thread 
the  thumb.  If  in  the  course  of  the  last  boiling,  the  liquor  froth  u 
bit  of  butler  or  fat  is  thrown  into  it.  After  the  molasses  have  beei 
creled  loaves,  the  sugar  is  not  at  all  deliquescent,  like  equally  bros 
Maple  sugar  is  in  taate  equally  agreeable  with  cane  sugar,  and  it  W 
refined,  it  is  equally  fair  with  the  loaf  sonar  of  Europe. 

The  period  during  which  the  trees  discharge  their  juices  is  Hmii 
Towards  the  end  of  the  flow,  it  is  less  abundant,  less  saccharine,  i 
tryttAllised, 

Sugar  of  roxATora,  orates,  or  starch.  About  eight  years  aj 
mucilaginous  liquid  was  sent  to  me  for  analysis,  by  the  Huoora 
of  Customs.  It  was  part  of  a  quantity  imported  in  casks  at  Hull 
WAR  called  by  the  importers,  "Vegetable  Juice."  I  found  it  lo  1* 
fied  starch  or  taenia ;  and*  on  my  reporting  it  as  such,  it  was  a<j 
rate  of  duty. 

Some  months  offer  I  received  a  sample  of  a  simitar  liquid  from 
with  r  request  that  I  would  examine  it  chemically.  He  iofoi 
porta  lion,  just  made  by  him  of  3 13  casks  of  it,  had  been  detai 
Excise,  till  the  sugar  duty  of  25  &  per  cwL  of  solid  matter  it  con 
iL  It  woa  of  specific  gravity  1-362.  and  contained  80  per  a 
fecula. 

In  the  interval  between  the  first  importation  and  the  second, 
had  been  obtained  for  placing  every  kind  of  sugar,  from  wbi 
formed,  under  the  provisions  of  the""  Beet-toot  Sugar  Bill*  , 
(ni iles,  subservient  to  tho  levying  of  the  excise  duties,  under  this 
by  ma,  at  the  request  of  (he  President  of  the  Board  of  Tm  de  J 
cent  of  the  syrup  of  the  beet-root  was  deducted  as  a  wsate  pmd 
molasses  is  loo  crude  an  article  for  the  use  of  roan*  Well  saoc 
however,  eonstitut.es  a  *jrnj>(  poor  indeed  in  sweetness  when  eomr 
or  that  of  the  beet- root,  but  then  it  docs  sot  spontaneous! v  blao 
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evaporation^  as  solutions  of  ordinary  sugar  never  frU  to  do  when  they  are  concentrated, 
even  with  great  care.  Hence  the  residuary  syrups  of  aaceharified  feeule  may  be  all 
worked  op  into  a  tolerably  white  granular  maa\  which,  being  crushed,  is  used  by 
greedy  grocers  to  mix  with  dark-brown  bastard  sugars,  to  improve  their  color. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  sugar  haa  been  in  this  country  manufactured  from 
potato  starch  to  any  extent*  though  it  has  been  long  an  objoet  of  commercial  enterprise 
m  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  where  the  large  coarse  potatoes  are  need  for  this 
purpose.  The  raw  material  must  be  very  cheap  there,  as  well  as  the  labor;  for  potato 
lour  or  starch,  for  conversion  into  sugar,  has  been  imported  from  the  continent  into 
this  country  in  large  quantities,  and  sold  in  London  at  the  low  price  of  lOt.  per  cwt. 

The  process  usually  followed  by  the  potato-sugar  makers,  is  to  mix  100  gallons  of 
boiling  water  with  every  112  lbs.  of  the  fecula,  and  2  lbs.  of  the  strongest  sulphuric 
acid.  This  mixture  is  boiled  about  12  hours  in  a  large  vat,  made  of  white  deal,  having 
pipes  laid  along  its  bottom,  which  are  connected  with  a  high  pressure  steam-boiler. 
After  being  thus  saccharified,  the  acid  liquid  is  neutralized  with  chalk,  filtered,  and 
then  evaporated  to  the  density  of  about  1-300,  at  the  boiling  temperature,  or  exactly 
1-342,  when  cooled  to  60°.  When  syrup  of  this  density  is  left  in  repose  for  some  days, 
it  concretes  altogether  into  crystalline  tuAs,  and  forms  an  apparently  dry  solid,  of  spe- 
cific gravity  1*39.  When  this  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  220°,  it  fuses  into  a  liquid 
nearly  as  thin  as  water  j  on  cooling  to  150°,  it  takes  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  at 
100p  F.  it  has  that  of  a  viscid  varnish.  It  must  be  left  a  considerable  time  at  rest  be- 
fore it  recovers  its  granular  state.  When  heated  to  270°,  it  boils  briskly,  gives  off  one 
tenth  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  concretes,  on  cooling,  into  a  bright  yellow,  brittle,  bar 
▼cry  deliquescent  mass,  like  barley  sugar.  If  the  syrup  be  concentrated  to  a  much 
greater  density  than  1*340,  as  to  1*362,  or  if  it  be  left  faintly  acidulous,  in  eithei  case 
it  will  not  granulate,  but  will  remain  either  a  viscid  magma  or  become  a  con<vete  mass, 
which  may  indeed  be  pulverized,  though  it  is  so  deliquescent  as  to  be  unfit  for  the 
adulteration  of  raw  sugar.  The  Hull  juice  is  in  this  predicament,  and  is  therefore,  in 
nay  opinion,  hardly  amenable  to  the  new  sugar  law,  as  it  can  not  by  any  means  he 
worked  up  into  even  the  semblance  of  sugar. 

Good  Muscovado  sugar,  from  Jamaica,  fuses  only  when  heated  to  280°,  but  it  turns 
immediately  dark  brown,  from  the  disengagement  of  somq  of  its  carbon,  at  that  tern* 
perature,  and  becomes,  in  fact,  the  substances  called  "  caramel"  by  the  French,  which 
is  used  for  coloring  brandies,  white  wines,  snd  liqueurs. 

Thus  we  see  that  starch  or  grape-sugar  is  well  distinguished  from  cane-sugar,  by  its 
fusibility,  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  its  inalterability  at  a  pretty  high  heat.  Its  sweet- 
ening power  is  only  two  fifths  of  that  of  ordinary  sugar.  A  good  criterion  of  incom- 
pletely formed  starch-sugar  is,  its  resisting  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  while  perfectly 
saccharified  starch  or  cane-sugar  is  readily  decomposed  by  it.  If,  to  a  strong  solution 
of  imperfectly  saccharified  grape-sugar,  nearly  boiling  hot,  one  drop  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  be  let  fall,  no  perceptible  change  will  ensue,  but  if  the  acid  be  dropped  into  solu- 
tions of  either  of  the  other  two  sugars,  black  carbonaceous  particles  will  make  then 
appearance. 

The  article  which  was  lately  detained  by  the  Excise,  for  the  high  duties,  at  Hull,  is 
not  affected  by  sulphuric  acid,  like  the  solutions  of  cane-sugar,  and  of  the  well-made 
potato-sugar  of  London ;  and  for  this  reason  I  gave  my  opinion  in  favor  of  tMimittif^ 
the  so-called  vegetable  juice  nt  a  moderate  rate  of  duty. 

I  submitted  the  solid  matter,  obtained  by  evaporating  the  Hull  juice,  to  ultimate 
analysis,  by  peroxide  of  copper,  in  a  combustion  tube,  with  all  the  requisite  precau- 
tions, and  obtained,  in  one  experiment,  37  per  cent,  of  carbon;  and  in  another  38  per 
cent.,  when  the  substance  had  been  dried  in  an  air  bath,  heated  to  275°.  The  differ- 
ence to  100,  is  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  Now  this  is 
nearly  the  constitution  of  starch.  Cane-sugar  contains  about  5  per  cent,  more  carbon, 
whereby  it  readily  evolves  this  black  element,  by  the  action  of  heat  or  sulphuric  acid. 

An  ingenious  memoir,  by  Mr.  Trommer,  upon  the  distinguishing  criteria  of  gum, 
dextrine,  grape-sugar,  ari  cane-sugar,  has  been  published  in  the  39th  volume  of  the 
**  Annslen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie."  I  have  repeated  his  experiments,  and  find 
them  to  give  correct  results,  when  modified  in  a  certain  way.  His  genera]  plan  is  to 
expose  the  hydrate  of  copper  to  the  action  of  solutions  of  the  above-mentioned  vege- 
table products.  He  first  renders  the  solution  alkaline,  then  adds  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  to  it,  and  either  heats  the  mixture  or  leaves  it  for  some  time  in  the 
cold.  By  pursuing  his  directions,  I  encountered  contradictory  results  j  but,  by  the 
f>Uo  ting  method,  I  have  secured  uniform  success,  in  applying  the  criteria,  and  have 
even  arrived  at  a  method  of  determining,  by  a  direct  test,  the  quantity  of  sugar  in 
diabetic  urine. 

I  dissolve  a  weighed  portion  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  n  measured  quantity  of  water, 
and  make  the  solution  faintly  alkaline,  as  tested  with  turmeric  paper,  by  the  addition 
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of  polAili  lye,  in  the  eotd ;  for  if  lbs  mixture  be  hot,  a  portion  of 
bydmte  ofaoppef  is  -■■  btaofe  oxMe.     This  mixture  h 

j l 1 1 1 . ! v  in l_'   kt,  fiiniii  ill**  teat  liq'i'T.      If  n  few  drops  of  it 
laJutfon  "I    guru,  no     i  iiv.ii  lit-   of  copper,  pv. 

which  *hr>ws  that  ft  gummat*  of  Oopp#r  ift  funnel,  wbkffa   resists 

Ibo  copr* i  mixture,  without  the  gum,  is  rapidly  bfaekaoi 

ture.  1  do  not  li  (ui  tlmi.  the  gummal*  U  rc-dissolved  by  an  eicri 
Hi«f  affirms. 

btorcn  and  tragacanls  comport  like  ?iim,  in  which  respect  I  i 
Starch,  bowevcr,  d  ready  a   perfect  criterion,  in  iodine  a 

•are,  I  hut  so!  ut  tun  of  dextrine  affords  a  deep  glue-colored  liquii 
precipitate;  and  that  when  his  mixture  is  Leu  led  to  85- '  C-,  it  d 
protoxide  of  copper,  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  I  think  these  pheai 
in  mioht  measure,  upon  the  degree  of  alkaline  excess  in  the  miiti 
tion  of  dextrine,  treated  in  my  way,  hardly  changes  in  the  col 
slightly,  it  becomes  irretn,  and  by  bri*k  boiling  fin  olive  lint  is  p 
trays  its  teudrncy  of  transition  into  sugar. 

Solution  of  cane-sugar,  similarly  treated,  undergoes  no  change 
of  two  days;  and  very  tittle  chance  of  color  even  at  a  boiling  hci 
I  ruled,  Cnne-sn^nr,  treated  by  Trommer  in  his  way,  becomes  o; 
be  boiled  by  potash  in  excess,  without  any  separation  of  omnge-n 

Starch  or  grapo-sucur  has  a  marvellous  power  of  reducing  tl 
copper  to  the  orange  oxide,  I  find,  however,  that  it  will  not  a 
hydrate,  even  when  recently  precipitated;  it  needs  the  addition 
i mall  portion  of  alkali.  Yet  ammonia  does  not  seem  to  serve 
■ring  the  Diiimfiiiiii-siilphnu*  of  copper,  in  solution,  1  obtained  I 
with  the  above  vegetable  products. 

The  black  oxide  of  copper  is  not  affected  by  being  boiled  in  sol 

fct  If  solution  of  '^rnpe-Fiucur,"  suys  Tromtner,  "  nnd  potash,  be  t 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  till  the  separated  hydrate  is  redissolvei 
oxide  will  toon  tnke  place,,  at  common   temperatures,  but   it 


mixture  is   hented.     A  liquid  containing 


of  trrnpe-sugn 


part,1'  nyt  be,  l*  gird  a  perceptible  linge  (orange),  if  the  light  is 
obtain  niutc  result,  very  great  nicety  must  be  used  in  the 

[  tare  bond  it  extremely  difficult  *>  hit.  With  my  regulated  aJ 
ever,  I  never  fail  of  discovering  an  exceedingly  small  proportion 
when  mixed  with  Muscovudo  sugar;  and  thus  an  excellent  metii 
lectin?*  the  frauds  ol  the  grocer*. 

I  find  that  manna  dcoxidiz'p  the  green  hydrate  of  copper  sloi 
not  nearly  to  the  fume  extent  as  grape-sugar,  which  reduces  it  J 
oxide, 

If  an  excess  of  the  hydrate  of  copper  test  he  used,  there  will  h 
hydrate  at  the  bottom  ofthe  vessel,  under  the  orange  oxide. 

To  apply  these    researches  to   the   sugar  of  diabetic  urine  t 
boiled  brt&kly  to  decompose  the  urea,  and  to  dissipate  its  element 
tnonia, as  well  as  to  concentrate  the  saccharine  matter,  whereby 
efficacious.     Then  add  1o  the  boiling  urine,  in   a  few  drops  at 
mixture,  containing  a  known  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper,  till 
greenish  tint,  and  continue  the  heat  until  the  color  becomes  b 
it  remain  green,  it  is  a  proof  that  more  hydrate  of  copper  has  bee 
been  equivalent  to  the  deoxidising  power  of  the  starch-sugar, 
grain  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution,  supersaturated  very  sllgh 
composed  with  the  production  of  orange  protoxide,  by  about  3  p 
or,  more  exactly,  30  pnits  of  the  said   sulphate,  in   the  state  qC  i 
copper,  pass  altogether  into  the  state  of  orange  oxide,  by  means  of 
starch -sugar.     Thus,  for  every  3  grains  of  sulphate  so  changed 
may  be  estimated  to  exist  in  diabetic  urine. 

Acetate  of  copper  m»y  be  used  in  the  above  experiments,  but  i 
sulphate*     The  chloride  of  copper  does  not  answer* 

Specific  gravity  is  also  an  important  criterion*  applied  to  sug 
and  beet-root  is  1*577;  (hat  of  starch-sugar,  in  crystalline  iuf 
1-40,  a?  it  varies  a  little  with  its  slate  of  dryness.  At  1-342,  syru; 
70  per  c»mP  of  sugar;  ai  ihe  some  density,  syrup  of  starch-sugar  i 
of  concrete  matter,  diied  at  260°  F.,  and  therefore  fnred  from 

r  which  rt  contains   In  the  praaulnr  state.     Thus,  ann! 
be  I  wean  the  K*o  sugars,  in  the  relative  densities  of  ihetr  soluiio 
contents  per  cent. 
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A  weary  simple  method  of  improving  the  quality  of  sogsr  has  been  proposed  by 
If  Mil  Oxland,  of  Plymouth,  chemists,  for  defecating  the  joioe  of  beet-root  and 
f  Use*  esuse.  It  consists  in  the  me  of  aeetate  of  alumina,  of  which  they  say  that  four 
oaadt  of  the  earth  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  are  sufficient  for  one  ton  of  Jamaica  sugar, 
ritbont  any  peculiarity  of  treatment  in  the  boiling  or  filtration,  I  should  fear  that 
be  asaid  might  be  apt  to  weaken  the  grain  or  crystalline  force  of  the  sugar.  When 
lamrly  oil  the  acetic  add  is  driven  off  by  the  boiling  of  the  syrup,  a  solution  of  tan, 
aade  by  digesting  1  pound  of  crushed  valooia  in  2  gallons  of  hot  water,  is  filtered  hot 
nto  the  syrup 
Fermentable  property  of  different  kind*  of  Sugar,  There  is  a  remarkable  difference 
the  fermentable  property  of  cane  sugar  and  grape  sugar,  which  has  not  hitherto 
leieatly  noticed,  no  mention  being  made  of  it  in  chemical  works.  It  is,  that  a 
of  grape  sugar  requires  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  ferment  to  induce  alcoholic 
ttton,  while  solution  of  cane  sugar  requires  a  large  quantity.  When  a  solution 
of  the  same  quantities  of  cane  sugar  and  grape  sugar  in  equal  proportions  of 
Isutillod  water,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  at  least  eight  times  as  much  of  the  same 
'  to  induce  alcoholic  fermentation  in  the  solution  of  cane  sugar  em  in  that  of 
sugar, 
uder  the  action  of  a  larger  quantity  of  ferment,  cane  sugar  is  transformed  into 
grape  sugar,  and  this  latter  appears  to  be  the  only  substance  susceptible  of  being  de- 
composed  by  ferment  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol. 

If  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  be  brought  into  the  state  of  alcoholic  fermentation,  and 
tJbo  action  be  stopped  some  time  before  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  is  completed,  by 
tibe  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  strong  alcohol,  is  will  be  found  Chat  the  remaining 
undecompocod  sugar  has  been  transformed  into  grape  sugar. 

The  fermentable  property  of  sugar  depends  wen  upon  the  same  causes  as  that  of 
starch,  several  kinds  of  gum,  and  sugar  of  milk.  These  substances  are  transformed 
into  grape  sugar  under  the  influence  of  different  agents;  but  of  all  vegetable  matters 
susceptible  of  undergoing  this  transformation,  grape  sugar  is  undoubtedly  that  in  which 
the  change  is  effected  with  the  greatest  ease  and  promptitude.  Indeed,  it  so  readily 
undergoes  the  alcoholic  fermentation  that  it  has  been  classed  among  fermentable 
augurs,  but  it  has  no  more  right  to  this  title  than  starch,  several  kinds  of  gum,  and 
sugar  of  milk. 

Another  invention  of  Messrs.  Ozland  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  and  re- 
fining of  sugar  (patented  in  May,  18611,  consists  in  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  com- 
bined state  for  defecating  saccharine  liquids,  or  solutions  of  sugar,  and  removing  the 
color  of  the  same.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1849,  the  present  patentees  obtained  a  patent 
for  defecating  and  removing  the  color  from  solutions  of  sugar  by  the  employment  of 
acetate  of  alumina.  In  the  specification  of  such  patent,  lime  was  directed  to  be  used 
for  effecting  the  separation  of  the  alumina ;  but  it  has  been  found  that,  even  when  care 
is  observed,  some  alumina  is  liable  to  be  left  in  solution.  When  acetate  of  alumina  and 
lime  have  been  used,  the  patentees  effect  the  removal  of  the  remaining  alumina  by  the 
use  of  superphosphate  of  alumina  or  superphosphate  of  lime,  by  simply  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  either  of  these  substances  to  the  syrup  after  the  completion  of  the  process 
with  acetate  of  alumina,  as  described  in  the  former  specification,  then  boiling  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  carefully  neutralizing  the  excess  of  acid,  by  the  addition  of  illuminate 
of  lime,  aaccharate  of  lime,  lime  of  water,  or  milk  of  lime ;  and,  when  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  alumina  is  completely  separated,  completing  the  process  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  former  specification. 

In  place  of  using  acetate  of  alumina,  either  alone  or  combined  with  phosphoric  acid, 
as  above  explained,  phosphates  may  be  employed  directly ;  and  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing similar  effects  to  those  resulting  from  the  use  of  aeetate  of  alumina,  with  the 
ad  rentage  that  the  whole  of  the  agent  employed  is  separated  from  the  saccharine 
matters.  In  treating  a  saccharine  liquid,  or  solution  of  sugar,  (say,  for  example,  an 
ordinary  sample  of  Mauritius  sugar),  the  patentees  dissolve  it  by  blowing-up  with 
steam  in  the  usual  way,  but  avoiding  the  use  of  blood,  and  adding  a  soluble  phosphate 
to  the  water  employed ;  if  crystallised  phosphate  of  soda  be  used,  it  should  be  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  and  a  half  thereof  for  each  ton  of  sugar.  The  saccharine 
liquid  is  brought  to  the  boiling  point, — any  acidity  being  neutralised  with  aluminate 
of  lime,  aaccharate  of  lime,  lime  water,  or  milk  of  lime;  and  then  the  syrup  thus 
obtained  (which  will  be  of  the  specific  gravity  of  from  26°  to  Z(fl  Baum6)  is  passed 
through  the  ordinary  bag-filters.  The  sugar  is,  by  this  means,  thoroughly  defe- 
cated,— the  feculent  matters  being  left  in  the  begs,  from  which  4he  last  trace  of  sugar 
may  be  removed  by  passing  clean  water  through  them.  The  weak  solutions  obtained  in 
this  way  may  be  used  for  blowing  up  fresh  quantities  of  raw  sugar.  As  part  of  the 
color  is  removed  from  the  syrup  by  the  above  described  operation,  it  may  be  considered 
sufficient  treatment  previous  to  boiling  in  the  vacuum-pan,  or  otherwise,  for  erystalliaa* 
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tion ;  bat  a  farther  amount  of  color  may  be  removed  by  the  tat  of  Irons  §  to  8  per 
cent,  or  more,  of  hydrate  of  alumiaa  (which  has  been  dried  at  a  temperature  of  212° 
Fahr.,)  diffaeed  through  the  water  used  in  blowing  ap  the  auger;  and,  by  this  mease, 
the  use  of  animal  charcoal  will  be  rendered  nnneoeeiary.  The  reaidaary  alumina  left 
in  the  filter  bags,  after  the  whole  of  the  eaceharine  matter  has  been  washed  oat,  may 
be  dried,  and  the  organic  matter  removed  by  ignition ;  and,  after  farther  weening,  to 
remove  any  residuary  soluble  saline  substance,  it  may  be  employed  for  nmaufsetarinf, 
hjdrate  or  superphosphate  of  alumioa ;  or,  after  the  firstoentioned  washing,  previesi 
to  ignition,  it  may  be  used  over  again,  with  the  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  hy- 
drate of  alumioa. 

When  superphosphate  of  alumina  is  used,  it  is  mixed,  in  solution,  with  the  water 
used  in  blowing-up  the  raw  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  six  pounds  of  alumina  d&smlved 
in  phosphoric  acid  for  each  too  of  sugar ;  and  while  the  syrup  (at  from  26°  to  W° 
Baume£  is  being  brought  to  the  boiling  point*  any  acidity  is  neutralised  by  the  additios 
of  aluminate  of  lime,  saecharate  of  lime,  lime  water,  or  milk  of  lime.  The  eyrap  a 
then  passed  through  the  bag-filters,  and  the  clear  syrup  conducted  into  the  receiver 
that  supplies  the  vacuum  or  other  boiling  pan.  The  subsequent  operations  are  tat 
same  as  in  the  old  plan  of  working.  The  matters  left  in  the  niter-bags  are  trcstod  at 
above  described,  to  remove  any  remaining  saccharine  matter. 


The  patentees  prepare  the  superphosphate  of  alumina  by  dissolving  sinsaiae  fit 
phosphoric  acid,  in  the  following  manner:— They  bora  bones  white,  grind  them  to  is* 
powder,  and  digest  the  product  in  sufficient  muriatic  acid  for  the  solution  of  the  ear* 
Donate  of  lime  only;  and  then  they  dry  the  residue,  after  carefully  washing  it,  to  resets 
every  trace  of  soluble  matter.  To  a  given  weight  of  this  residue,  mixed  with  enooga 
water  to  make  a  thin  paste  fin  a  shallow  earthenware  tank  or  vessel}  they  add  a 
quantity  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  sufficient  to  combine  with  nearly  all  the  lime  pretest 
t.  *,  all  exeept  2  or  8  per  cent ;  stirring  the  mixture  well  and  keeping  it  warm  (at? 
above  90°  Fahr.),  for  about  24  hours,  and  after  this  they  lixiviate  the  mess  with  vstsr 
until  all  the  soluble  matters  are  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  lime.  Hie  strosf 
liquors,  obtained  in  this  way,  may  be  used  for  oombining  with  alumina,  and  the  weak 
solutions  for  lixiviating  fresh  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  in  course  of  manufacture 
When  alumina  is  digested  in  the  phosphoric  acid,  produced  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed, phosphate  of  alumina,  insoluble  in  wster,  is  first  formed;  and  by  daaorriag 
this  in  a  quantity  of  phosphoric  soid  sufficient  only  for  thst  purpose,  superphosphate  at 
alumina  is  obtained,  which  should  be  filtered  previous  to  use. 

Aluminate  of  lime  is  prepared  by  dissolving  alumina  in  caustic  potash  or  sods,  sad 
then  by  the  addition  of  lime  water  or  milk  of  lime,  precipitating  aluminate  of  has, 
which  is  to  be  carefully  washed  When  required  for  use,  the  patentees  diffuse  tbi 
aluminate  of  lime  through  water,  and  they  prefer  to  employ  it  instead  of  saecharate  of 
lime,  or  milk  of  lime  or  lime  water. 

When  making  sngar  from  the  cane,  they  defecate  the  juice  with  aluminate  of  has 
in  the  usual  way,  neutralising  any  excess  of  lime  with  superphosphate  of  alumina  or 
superphosphate  of  lime ;  then,  after  filtering  and  concentrating  the  filtered  liquid  to 
from  25°  to  80°  Baume\  they  treat  the  syrup  with  phosphate  of  soda  in  the  same  mea- 
ner ss  described  with  respect  to  rsw  sugars;  snd  after  a  second  filtration,  they  boO  is 
the  usual  way. 

In  the  manufacture  and  refining  of  beet-root  sugar,  they  proceed  as  shove  described 
for  cane  sugar,  only  using  a  larger  quantity  of  aluminate  of  lime  or  milk  of  lime  iniaa 
first  defecation. 

The  patentees  state  that  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  details  above  given, 
»  to  the  phosphstes  mentioned,  as  others  msy  be  substituted;  but  what  they  claim  it, 
the  employment  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  combined  state,  ss  above  described.— JKns- 
ma's  Journal,  vol  xl.,  p.  27. 

Bngar  leafed  by  bichromate  of  potaik.  If  a  thick  pure  cane  sugar  syrup  be  nuxei 
with  a  boiling  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  s  test  tube,  and  then  withdraws 
from  the  heat,  a  deep  green  color  will  sppeer,  especially  on  dilution  with  wat* 
Other  kinds  of  sugar  remain  indifferent  to  the  bichromate.  No  change  takes  place  in 
it  with  atarch  sugar,  and  if  this  be  mixed  with  cane  sugar,  it  protects  the  latter  from 
being  colored  a  dark  green.  Nitrate  of  cobalt  added  to  cane  sugar  alkalized  prodBcsi 
a  bluish  violste  precipitate ;  but  not  with  an  alkalised  (potash)  grape  sugar.— JW4. 
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Sooab  in  Foot  Porto  of  Gbsat  Bittaik,  for  the  Ten  Months  ending  81tt  October,  1861 

and  1862.* 


BtmsH 
Plantation. 

Waat  India    • 
MaorttlUf 
Eaat  India      - 

Total  Brltiah  Plantation      - 

Foaaiaw. 
Manilla,  *c   - 
Brazil  .... 
Cuba    - 
Porto  BJco,  Ax. 

Total  Foralan 

Total  Briaab  Plantation      - 

Total  8ovas  ... 

MOLAMU 

(radoccd  co  Sugar) 
Total    - 

Import. 

Doty  Paid. 

Export. 

Stock. 

1851. 

1852. 

1851. 

1852. 

1851. 

1852. 

1851. 

1852. 

Tom. 
120,800 
45,400 
54^00 

Tom. 

143300 
49,000 
49300 

Tone. 
98,800 
88,400 
50,300 

Ton*. 
138,400 
47,100 
61,800 

Tom. 

Tons. 

Tuna. 
41.000 
14.700 
28,800 

Tom. 
40,100 
14,700 
24300 

220300 

241^00 

127300 

245300 

5^00 
7,000 
4300 
1,400 

- 

84300 

79.100 

12,700 
34300 
38,800 
17,906 

5,800 
11,400 
20,400 

6,600 

5;300 
11,600 
25.100 
15,700 

1,000 
1300 
15^00 
7,000 

4,100 
8,600 
>*,400 
3,100 

11,200 
26.100 
27300 
6,800 

8300 
163^0 
20,700 

3300 

10CV8W 
220300 

824,100 

16300 

44300 

241^00 

55,700 
187300 

25,100 
24S300 

18300 

253OO 

70300 
84300 

49300 
79,100 

11300 

243300 
15\500 

270,400 
14600 

18300 
18300* 

253OO 

155,100 
11300 

128300 
6,000 

940,400 

297,900 

258,700 

285,000 

2530O 

166300 

134,400 

Stoab  in  Eumone,  ineloding  Gbxat  Britain,  for  the  Ten  Months  ending  81st  October, 
I860,  1861,  and  1862. 


Huut.iiri'h     - 
Brrnn?Q 
Hl*rv     - 
TrlMtfl  » 

Grume  * 

TttTAL  COflTWlWT 

dnai  Bfliain 
Total.  ErnflK    - 


iMh.llT. 

Stock, 

1850. 

1K5I. 

1852. 

1850. 

185t 

I35X 

T"f« 

Tuna. 

TOEIP, 

Tafta. 

Troia- 

Tuna. 

85.«J  XI 

srr,wfl 

8*3,100 

8,400 

13,7  10 

8.400 

3fi,720 

13.  wo 

tS,M0 

5,i -fin 

3.B70 

:,".  1 

z\?a 

23,50(1 

20,250 

5,750 

H.750 

4.K0 

fl.VH> 

7,7Sfl 

4,480 

3i« 

1300 

306 

mMSa 

2nje<! 

37,120 

4J70 

3330 

H1.C7U 

43370 

iS.-THi 

89.WO 

1I.8L0 

]0,3t0 

l<i.4lO 

17,230 

J'.-.V" 

M'-l" 

4.6^0 

3.3110 

2,780 

T.tfiO 

a^fl 

7330 

1.3W 

B10 

850 

24037O 

BOT.J^I 

25M,7'0 

44,140 

+1,880 

S7t740 

»>,7t0 

B40.4M 

SOT  300 

II 8310 

168300 

134,400 

WW* 

541,850 

SX.WO 

1643*0 

211,710 

172,140 

Sugar  in  United  Kingdom  (refined,  or  equal  to  refined). 


Tear*. 

Import 

Conanmption. 

Export 

1847 
1848 
1849 
1860 
1861 

Tons, 
4*820 
11,040 
16,220 
17,890 
21,980 

Tons. 
1,260 
2,220 
8,070 
6,840 

16,980 

Tons. 
2,980 
6,180 
9,900 
4,620 
2,660 

Molabsbs. 


Team. 

Import 

Coneumptlon. 

Export 

1847 
1848 
1849 
1860 
1861 

Tons. 

47,490 

26,890 

68,180 

46,260 

89,660 

8  Qa  00  <D  00  to 

H  ao  co  "*  <*o© 

The  exports  of  mo- 
lasses are  very  in- 
significant 

I  su  indebted  to  Jn 
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786  SUGAR  OF  LEAD. 

Sngar  in  United  Kingdom  (unrefined,  or  not  equal  to  refined). 


Yew*. 

Import*. 

Consumption. 

Export* 
Raw. 

fiefnedia       1 
Bond.          1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tona. 

Ton. 

•    1840 

201,790 

179,740 

11,480 

11,760 

1841 

245,250 

202,880 

21.270 

16,610 

1842 

237,800 

193,420 

20.090 

13,740 

1843 

251,030 

201,410 

28.680 

13,000 

1844 

244,000 

206,470, 

16,690 

10,960 

1845 

291,040 

242,830 

30,800 

13,690 

1846 

281,130 

261,010 

12,040 

11,380 

.     1847 

410,480 

288.980 

40.2<K> 

11,460 

1848 

843,500 

807,120 

16,630 

12.440 

1849 

346,290 

296,110 

27,930 

11,150 

1860 

314,570 

304,570 

18,490 

10.460 

1651 

397,010 

812,770 

16,840 

12,930 

Monthi 
1852. 

England. 

Hamburg. 

France. 

United 

States. 

Holland. 

West 
Indies. 

ChilL 

Caueo. 

To*L  ' 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septenfber 

QIb. 
87,141 

19,527 
22,055 
46,498 
5,500 
42,169 
64,096 
14,777 

Q1*. 

4.002 
7,040 

25,180 
2,000 

14,628 

Qla. 

4,211 
11,000 

12,570 

6,029 
7,000 
5,600 

Qle, 

6,126 

17,683 

11,180 

Qls. 
7,499 
5,473 

6,500 

Qls. 
2,287 

Q1«l 
1,100 

QIb. 

837 
900 

51.866; 
29,5*4 
45,709 
29,0*5 
B4.1M 
14,0*) 
«x,32* 
71,9*3 
21277 

251,758 

52,800 

46,410 

34,939 

19,472 

8,287 

1,100 

1,787 

410,49$! 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD,  properly  Acetate  of  lead  {Jet tote  de  piomb  ;  Sel  de  Satone, 
Fr. ;  Esrigsanres  Bleioxyd,  Bleizueker,  Germ.),  is  prepared  by  dissolving  pure  litharge, 
with  heat,  in  strong  vinegar,  made  of  malt,  wood,  or  wine,  till  the  acid  be  salnratfd. 
A  copper  boiler,  rendered  negatively  electrical  by  soldering  a  strap  of  lead  within  it,  is 
the  best  adapted  to  this  process  on  the  great  scale.  325  parts  of  finely  ground  and 
sifted  oxyde  of  lead,  require  575  parts  of  strong  acetic  acid,  of  spec,  era  v.  7°  Bauaje, 
for  neutralization,  and  afford.  960  parts  of  crystallized  sugar  of  lead.  The  oxyde  shc«nW 
be  gradually  sprinkled  into  the  moderately  hot  vinegar,  with  constant  stirring,  to  pre- 
vent adhesion  to  the  bottom ;  and  when  the  proper  quantity  is  dissolved,  the  sohitMO 
may  be  weakened  with  some  of  the  washings  of  a  preceding  process,  to  dilute  the  acetate, 
after  which  the  whole  should  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
in  order  to  settle.  The  limpid  solution  is  to  be  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  concentntei 
by  boiling  to  the  density  of  32°  B.,  taking  care  that  there  be  always  a  faint  excess  of 
acid,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  basic*  salt  being  formed,  which  would  interfere  «*■ 
the  formation  of  regular  crystals.  Should  the  concentrated  liquor  be  colored,  it  may  be 
whitened  by  filtration  through  granular  bone  black. 

Stoneware  vessels,  with  salt  glaze,  answer  best  for  crystallizers.  Their  edges  sleek! 
be  smeared  with  candle-grease,  to  prevent  the  salt  creeping  over  them  by  ejtenxeti 
vegetation.  The  crystals  are  to  be  drained,  and  dried  in  a  stove-room  very  stieatfr 
heated.  It  deserves  remark,  that  linen,  mats,  wood,  and  paper,  imbued  with  sugar  of 
lead,  and  strongly  dried,  readily  take,  fire,  and  burn  away  like  tinder.  WttJ  lif 
mother  waters  cease  to  afford  good  ctyslaU.  they  should  be  decomposed  hy  rerbonateof 
soda,  or  by  lime  skilfully  applied,  wnen  a  carbonate  oi  an  oxyde  wfi!  be  obtained,  fit  far 
treating  with  fresh  vinegar.  The  supernatant  acetate  of  soda  may  be  employed  far  At 
extraction  of  pure  acetic  ncid. 

A  main  point  in  the  preparation  of  sugar  of  lead,  is  to  use  a  strong  acid ;  otherwise 
much  time  and  acid  are  wasted  in  concentrating  the  solution.  This  salt  crystallites  ia 
colorless,  transparent,  four  and  six-sided  prisms,  from  a  moderately  concentrated  solnCioa; 
but  from  a  stronger  solution,  in  small  needles,  which  hare  a  yellow  cast  if  the  acid  has 
been  slightly  impure.    It  has  no  smell,  a  sweetish  astringent  metallic  taste,  ai     *'~ 
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gravity  of  2*345;  it  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  effloresces  when 
healed  to  95°,  with  the  loss  of  its  water  of  crystallization  and  some  acid,  faJliti  -  train  a 
powder,  which  passes,  in  the  air,  slowly  into  carbonate  of  lead.  The  crystals  dissolve  in 
1 1  times  their  weight  of  water  at  60°,  but  in  much  less  of  boiling  water,  and  in  8  jarts  of 
alcohol.  The  solution  feebly  reddens  litmus  paper,  but  has  an  alkaline  reaction  upun  the 
colors  of  violets  and  turmeric.  The  constituents  of  the  salt  are,  58*71  oxjdt  of  lead, 
27-08  acetic  acid,  and  14*21  water,  in  100. 

Acetate  of  lead  is  much  used  in  calico-printing.  It  is  poisonous,  and  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared and  handled  with  attention  to  this  circumstance. 

There  are  two  subacetates  of  lead ;  the  first  of  which,  the  ler-subacetate,  has  three 
atoms  of  base  to  one  of  acid,  and  is  the  substance  long  known  by  the  name  of  Gun  lard's 
extract.  It  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  with  heat  a  solution  of  the  neutral  acetate, 
upon  pure  litharge  or  massicot  The  solution  affords  white  crystalline  scaler*,  winch  do 
not  taste  so  sweet  as  susrar  of  lead,  dissolve  in  not  less  than  30  parts  of  water,  arc  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol,  and  have  a  decided  alkaline  reaction  upon  test  paper.  Carbonic 
acid,  transmitted  through  the  solution,  precipitates  the  excess  of  the  oxyde  of  lead, 
in  the  state  of  a  carbonate,  a  process  long  ago  prescribed  by  'Ihcnard  for  making 
white-lead.  This  subacetate  consists  of  88*66  of  oxyde,  and  13*34  acid,  in  100  part*. 
It  is  employed  (or  making  the  orange  sub-chromate  of  lead,  as  also  sometimes  ia 
surgery. 

A  Mex-$ubacetate,  containing  6  atoms  of  base,  may  be  obtained  by  adding  ammonia 
in  excess  to  a  solution  of  the  preceding  salt,  and  washing  the  precipitate  with  dilute 
water  of  ammonia.  A  white  powder  is  thus  formed,  that  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold 
water,  bat  gives  a  solution  in  boiling  water,  from  which  white  silky  needles  are  de- 
posited.    It  consists  of  92*86  oxyde,  and  7*14  acid. 

SULPHATES,  are  saline  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with  oxydized  bases.  The 
minutest  quantity  of  them  present  in  any  solution,  may  be  detected  by  the  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  which  they  afford  with  nitrate  or  muriate  of  baryta. 
They  are  mostly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINA  AND  POTASSA,  is  alum. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA,  is  a  salt  sometimes  formed  by  saturating  the  ammonia 
liquor  of  the  gas-works  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  it  is  employed  for  making  carbonate  of 
ammonia.    See  Ammonia  and  Sal  Ammoniac 

This  salt,  now  so  extensively  used  in  preparing  artificial  manures  and  imitations  of 
guano,  for  farmers,  is  made  of  great  purity,  and  at  an  economical  rate,  by  the  patent 
process  of  Mr.  Evans,  described  under  the  article  Gas.  A  mixture  of  10  per  cent 
of  this  sulphate  with  20  of  bone-dust,  some  gypsum  and  farmyard  manure,  will  form 
a  very  fertilizing  compost,  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  soils. 

SULPHATE  OF  BARYTA,  is  the  mineral  called  heavy-spar,  which  frequently 
forms  the  gangue  or  vein-Atone  of  lead  and  other  metallic  ores, 

SULPHATE  OF  COPPER,  Roman  or  Blue  Vitriol  (Vitriol  d$  Chypre,  Fr. ;  Kup* 
fervitriol,  Germ.),  is  a  salt  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oxyde  of  copper,  and  may  be 
formed  by  boiling  the  concentrated  acid  upon  the  metal,  in  an  iron  pot.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  a  natural  product  of  many  copper  mines,  fiom  which  it  flows  out  in  the  form  of  a 
blue  water,  being  the  result  of  the  infiltration  of  water  over  copper  pyrites,  which  has 
become  oxygenated  by  long  exposure  to  the  air  in  subterranean  excavations.  The  Jiqui'd 
is  concentrated  by  heat  in  copper  vessels,  then  set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  salt  fuims 
in  oblique  four-sided  tables,  of  a  fine  blue  color;  has  a  spec,  gravity  of  2*104;  m  acerb, 
disagreeable,  metallic  taste;  and,  when  swallowed,  it  causes  violent  vomiting.  It  be- 
comes of  a  pale  dirty  blue,  and  effloresces  slightly, on  long  exposure  to  the  air;  when 
moderately  heated,  it  loses  36  per  cent,  of  water,  and  falls  into  a  white  powder.  It  dis- 
solves in  4  parts  of  water,  at  60°,  and  in  2  of  boiling  water,  but  not  in  alcohol  j  the  solu- 
tion has  an  acid  reaction  upon  litmus  paper.  When  strongly  ignited,  the  acid  flies  off, 
and  the  black  oxyde  of  copper  remains.  The  constituents  of  crystallized  sulphate  .  <f 
copper  are— oxyde,  31*80;  acid,  32*14;  and  water,  36*06.  Its  chief  employment  in 
this  country  is  in  dyeing,  and  for  preparing  certain  green  pigments.  See  Schej  i a  ^  and 
Schweinfubth  Green.  In  France,  the  farmers  sprinkle  a  weak  solution  of  it  upon 
their  grains  and  seeds  before  sowing  them,  to  prevent  their  being  attacked  by  birds  and 
insects. 

SULPHATE  OF  IRON,  Green  vitriol.  Copperas  (Couperote  verte,  Fr. ;  Einrvritrwl, 
Sehwe/elturee  Etienoxydul,  Germ.),  is  a  crystalline  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
protoxyde  of  iron;  h?uce  called,  by  chemists,  the  protosulphate ;  consisting  of,  26* JO  of 
base,  29-90  of  acid,  nod  44*00  of  water,  in  100  parte;  or  of  1  prime  equivalent  of 
protoxyde,  36,  +  1  of  acid,  40,  4-  7  of  water,  63,= 139.  It  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving iroa  to  saturation  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  till  a  pel* 
Kelc  forms  upon  its  surface,  and  setting  it  aside  lo  crystallize.  The  copperas  of 
commerce  is  made  in  a  inucn  cheaper  way,  by  stratiiying  the  pyrites  found  in  the  coal 
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measures  (Vituolkici  and  Strahtkie*  rf  the  Genr-th*  ,  upon  a  sh 
nf  sion*,  leaviae  the  sutphurel  exposed  to  the  wealher,  till*  by  ih 
H  effloresces,  liiivinlrnu  with  water  the  *u  persulphate 
excess  of  acid  with  plates  of  old   iron*  then   evaporating   and   er 
nyritr*,  which  occurs  often  crystallised,  called  by  the  German*  S< 
most  be  deprived  of  a  pari  of  its  sulphur  by  calcination*  before  i 
of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  passing 
a  bUulphaie.     Alum  schist  very  commonly  contains  vitriolkies, 
roasted  and  weal  her- worn,  a  considerable  quantity  of  copperas,  ia 
Separated  by  crystallization  from  the  alum. 

This  liquor  used  formerly  lo  be  concentrated  directly  in  Ieade 
Stage  of  the  operation  is  now  carried  on  in  stone  canals  of  con  si 
over  with  bricks  into  which  the  liquor  is  admitted,  aiid  subjects 
action  of  flame  and  heated  air,  from  a  furnace  of  the  reverberate 
one  end;  and  discharging  its  smoke  by  a  hich  chimney  raised  a 
Manufacture.  Into  this  oblong  trough,  resting  on  dense  da] 
the  joinis  by  water-cement,  old  iron  is  mixed  with  the  liquor,  to  i 
acid  generated  from  the  pyrites,  as  also  to  correct  the  tendency 
copperas,  which  would  injure  the  fine  green  color  of  the  enstn 
tration  and  saturation  in  this  surface  evaporator,  the  solution 
boilers,  where  it  is  brought  lo  the  proper  density  for  affording  re 
doe*  by  slow  cooling  in  stone  cisterns. 

Copperas  forms  sea-green,  transparent,  rbomboidal  prisms,  w! 
but  have  an  astringent,  acerb,  inky  taste ;  they  speedily  beco 
the  airt  by  peroxydteement  of  the  iron,  and  effloresce  in  a  w 
dissolve  in  1-43  parts  of  water  at  00°,  in  0-27  at  l9(Ft  and  in  thrj 
ligation  at  a  higher  heat  Tins  suit  is  extensively  used  fa  <] 
hat*,  in  making  ink  and  Prussian  blue,  for  reducing  indigo  in  thi 
blue  dyet  for  making  the  German  oil  of  vitriol,  and  in  many  t 
preparations. 

There  is  a  persulphate  and  sub  persulphate  of  iron,  but  they  b 
chemistry.  The  first  may  be  formed,  either  by  dissolving  wil 
oxyde  of  iron  (eolcoihar)  in  one  and  a  half  of  concentrated  sulpl 
some  nitric  acid  to  a  boiling-bo!  solution  of  eoppeins,  It  fl 
a  very  black  ink,  which  is  apt  to  become  brown- black.  When 
it  appears  as  a  dirty  white  pulverulent  substance,  which  Is  total 
lift*,  in  100  parts,  of  33'42  of  red  oxyde  of  iron,  *nvl  60-fiS  stilphi 

Hydrnted  pero*ydc  of  iron,  prepared  by  precipitation  With  nlk 
persulphate,  is  an  excellent  antidote  airwinsl  poisoning  by  arsenic, 
who  had  *  wn Unwed  two  drachms  of  nrsenrous  acirf,  was,  after  an  int 
treated  with  the  ojiydc  precipitated  from  6  ounce*  of  ihat  salt  by 
diffused  in  20  quarts  of  weak  sirup,  and  administered  in  succes^r 
ed  vomiting  and  purging  the  patient  felt  no  more  patn.  and  was 
stcian  to  be  quite  convalescent. 

In  the  copperas  and  alum  works,  a  very  lar^e  quantity  of  ochre 
which  is  a  peroxyde  of  iron,  containing  n  liltte  sulphuric  acid  ni 
positc,  calcined  in  reverberalory  hearths,  becomes  of  a  bnirbt-red  c 
and  elutriated,  in  the  same  way  as  is  described  under  v^hitt  /rqo\ 
in  very  considerable  demand,  called  Ettefish  redf  in  the  French  if, 

Colcothar  of  Vitriol,  ami  Crocus  of  Mar*,  are  old  names  for  n 
brown  red  powder  is  obtained  in  its  purest  state,  by  calcining  dri 
furnace  till  at  J  its  acid  be  expelled,  and  its  base  become  peroiyt 
gated,  elutriated,  and  dried.  This  powder  is  employed  extensive! 
tnret  for  riving  the  finishing  lustre  to  fine  articles;  it  ta 
Ihe  name  of  plate  powder  and  rmze  f  and  by  the  opticians  for  p 
fetieclin*  telescopes.  Much  of  the  crocn.%  in  the  market*  is  made, 
peras  and  alum  sediments,  and  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  article  pi 
etas.  The  finest  nrtigt  is  made  by  precipitating  the  oxyde  with  s 
calcmin?  the  powder. 

An  excellent  powder  for  applying  to  razor-strops,  is  made  by 
crucible  equal  parts  of  well-^ried  copperas  and  sea  *ali,  Tlit 
raised  and  well  regulated,  otherwise  the  materials  will  boil  over 
the  product  will  be  in  a  great  measure  lost*  When  well  mad< 
it  Has  the  brilliant  aspect  of  plumbago.  It  has  a  satiny  feel,  em 
similar  in  composition  In  the  Elba  iron  ore.  It  requires  to  be  i 
after  which  it  affords,  on  drying ,  an  impalpable  powder,  thai 
on  a  strop  of  smooth   buff  leather,  or  mixed   op  with   hog*i*lan3 
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SULPHATE  OF  LIME.    Sec  Gypsum. 

SULPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA,  Epsom  Salt  (Set  amor,  Fr.;  Biiterialz,  ,Genn.), 
exists  in  sea-water,  as  also  in  the  waters  of  Saidschiitz,  Sedlilz,  and  Pullna;  and  in  many 
s&line  springs,  besides  Epsom  in  Surrey,  whence  it  has  derived  its  trivial  name,  and  from 
which  it  was  first  extracted,  in  the  year  1695,  and  continued  to  be  so,  till  modern  chem- 
istry pointed  out  cheaper  and  more  abundant  sources  of  this  useful  purgative  salt. 
The  sulphate  of  magnesia,  occasionally  found  effloresced  on  the  surface  of  minerals 
in  crystalline  filaments,  was  called  haarsalz  (hair  salt)  by  the  older  writers.  The  bittern 
of  the  Scotch  sea-salt  works  is  muriate  of  magnesia,  mixed  with  a  little  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  chloride  of  sodium.  If  the  proper  decomposing  quantity  (found  by  trial) 
of  sulphate  of  soda  be  added  to  it,  and  the  mixed  solution  be  evaporated  at  the  tem- 
perature of  122°  F.,  chloride  of  sodium  will  form  by  double  affinity,  and  fall  down  in 
cubical  crystals;  while  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  which  remains,  being 
evaporated  to  the  proper  point,  will  afford  regular  crystals  in  four-sided  prisms  with 
four-sided  acuminations.  Or,  iC  bittern  be  treated  in  a  retort  with  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  muriatic  acid  may  be  distilled  off  into  a  series  of  Woulfe's 
bottles,  and  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  soda,  and  lime,  will  remain  in  the  retort,  from 
which  mixture  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  separated  by  filtration  and  crystalliza- 
tion. 

Magnesian  limestone  being  digested  with  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  will  dissolve  out  its 
lime  only,  will,  after  washing,  afford,  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  a 
pure  sulphate  of  masnesia ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  simplest  and  most  profitable  process 
for  manufacturing  this  salt  upon  the  great  scale.  Many  prepare  it  directly,  by  digesting 
■pon  magnesian  limestone  the  equivalent  saturating  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  sulphate  of  lime  being  separated  by  subsidence,  the  supernatant  solution  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  evaporated  and  crystallized. 

This  salt  is  composed  of,  magnesia  16*72,  sulphuric  acid  32-39,  and  water  50*89. 
When  free  from  muriate,  it  tends  to  effloresce  in  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  four  parts  of 
water  at  32°,  in  3  parts  at  60°,  in  1*4  at  200°,  and  in  its  own  water  of  crystallization  at 
a  higher  heat. 

SULPHATE  OF  MANGANESE  is  prepared  on  the  great  scale  for  the  calico- 
printers,  by  exposing  the  peroxyde  of  the  metal  and  pitcoal  ground  together,  and  made 
into  a  paste  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  a  heat  of  400°  F.  On  lixiviating  the  calcined  mass, 
a  solution  of  the  salt  is  obtained,  which  is  to  be  evaporated  and  crystallized.  It  forms 
pale  amethyst-colored  prisms,  which  have  an  astringent  bitter  taste,  dissolve  in  2(  parts 
of  water,  and  consist  of,  protoxyde  of  manganese  31*93,  sulphuric  acid  35*87,  And  water 
32-20,  in  100  parts. 

SULPHATE  OF  MERCURY  is  a  white  salt  which  is  used  in  making  corrosive 
sublimate.  See  Mercury.  The  subsulphate,  called  Turbith  Mineral,  is  a  pale  yellow 
pigment,  and  may  be  prepared  by  washing  the  white  sulpha  ted  peroxyde  with  hot  water, 
which  resolves  it  into  the  soluble  supersulphate,  and  the  insoluble  subsulphate,  or  Turbith. 
It  is  poisonous. 

SULPHATE  OF  POTASSA  is  obtained  by  first  igniting  and  then  crystallizing  the 
residuum  of  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  from  nitre. 

SULPHATE  OF  SODA  is  commonly  called  Glauber's  salt,  from  the  name  of  the 
chemist  who  first  prepared  it.  It  is  obtained  by  igniting  and  then  crystallizing  the  resi- 
duum of  the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid  from  common  salt.  It  crystallizes  in  channelled 
6-sided  prisms.     See  Soda  Manufacture. 

SULPHATE  OF  ZINC,  called  also  White  Vitriol,  is  commonly  prepared  in  the 
Harz,  by  washing  the  calcined  and  effloresced  sulphuret  of  zinc  or  blende,  on  the  same 
principle  as  green  and  blue  vitriol  are  obtained  from  the  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper. 
Pure  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  made  roost  readily  by  dissolving  the  metaj  in  dilute  sulphu- 
ric acid,  evaporating  and  crystallizing  the  solution.  It  forms  prismatic  crystals,  which 
have  an  astringent,  disagreeable,  metallic  taste ;  they  effloresce  in  a  dry  air,  dissolve  in 
2-3  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  consist  of— oxyde  of  zinc,  28  29;  acid,  28*18 ;  water,  43*53. 
Sulphate  of  zinc  is  used  for  preparing  drying  oils  for  varnishes,  and  in  the  reserve  or  re- 
sist pastes  of  the  calico-printer. 

SULPHITES  are  a  class  of  salts,  consisting  of  sulphurous  acid,  combined  in  equivalent 
proportion  *  with  the  oxydized  bases. 

SULPHOSELS  is  the  name  given  by  Derzelius  to  a  class  of  salts  which  may  be 
prepared  as  follows  : — 1.  Dissolve  a  salt  consisting  of  an  oxyde  and  an  acid  (an  oxyealt) 
in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  and  pass  through  the  solution  a  stream  of  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen,  till  the  salt  be  entirely  decomposed.  In  this  operation,  the  oxyalt 
is  transformed  into  a  tulphotalt,  by  the  sulphur  of  the  compound  gas ;  while  its  hydrogen 
forms  water  with  the  oxygen  of  the  saline  base.  This  process  is  applicable  only  to  the 
metallic  salts ;  and  among  these,  not  io  the  nitrates,  carbonates,  or  phosphates.  2.  An- 
other method  of  pieparing  sulphosalts  is,  to  add  to  a  watery  solution  of  sulphuret  of 
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potassium,  an  electro-negative  metallic  sulphuret,  which  will  dissolve  in  the  liquid  tn 
the  sulphuret  of  potassium  be  saturated.  This  saline  cc  n  pound  is  to  be  employed 
to  effect  double  decompositions  with  the  oxysalts-;  that  is,  to  convert  the  radial  of 
another  base,  combined  with  an  oxacid,  into  a  sulphosalt.  3.  If  the  electro-negativa 
sulphuret  be  put  in  powder  into  a  solution  of  the  hydrosulj  buret  of  potass*,  it  will  dis- 
solve and  expel  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  with  effervescence :  just  as  carbonic  tcid  is 
displaced  by  a  stronger  acid.  For  his  other  three  methods  if  preparing  iulphotaltt,  sea 
his  Elements,  vol.  iii.  p.  336,  Fr.  translation. 

SULPHUR,  Brimstone  (Sou/re,  Fr. ;  Schwe/el,  Germ.),  is  a  simple  combustible,  solid, 
non-metallic,  of  a  peculiar  yellow  color,  very  brittle,  melting  at  the  temperature  of  22? 
Fahr.,  and  possessing,  after  it  has  been  fused,  a  specific  giavity  of  1*99.  W  hen  held  it 
a  warm  hand,  a  roll  of  sulphur  emits  a  crackling  sound,  by  the  fracture  of  its  interior 
parts;  and  when  it  is  rubbed,  it  emits  a  peculiar  well-known  smell,  and  acquires  nine 
same  time  negative  electricity.  When  heated  to  the  temperature  of  56XP  F.  it  takes  fire, 
burns  away  with  a  dull  blue  flame  of  a  suffocating  odor,  and  leaves  no  residuum.  When 
more  strongly  heated,  sulphur  burns  with  a  vivid  white  flame.  It  is  not  affected  by  tir 
"»r  water. 

Sulphur  is  an  abundant  product  of  nature;  existing  sometimes  pure  or  merely  mixed, 
and  at  others  in  intimate  chemical  combination  with  oxygen,  and  various  metals,  form- 
ing sulphates  and  sulphurets.  See  ores  of  Copper,  Iron,  Lead,  &c,  under  (best 
metals. 

Fig.  1417  represents  one  of  the  cast-iron  retorts  used  at  Marseilles  for  refining  ral- 
phur,  wherein  it  is  melted  and  converted  into  vapors,  which  are  led  into  a  large 
chamber  for  condensation.  The  body  a,  of  the  retort  is  an  iron  pot,  3  feet  in  diameter 
outside,  22  inches  deep,  half  an  inch  thick,  which  weighs  14  cwts.,  and  receives  a  chanje 
of  8  cwts.  of  crude  sulphur.  The  grate  is  8  inches  under  its  bottom,  whence  the  fits* 
rises  and  plays  round  its  sides.  A  cast-iron  capital  6,  being  luted  to  the  pot,  and 
covered  wiih  sand,  the  opening  in  front  is  shut  with  an  iron  plate.  The  chamber  d,k 
23  feet  long,  11  feet  wide,  and   13  feet  high,  with   walls  32  inches  thick.    In  thereof 

at  each  gable,  valves  or  flap- 
doors,  t,  10  inches  square,  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chimney  c  The  cords  for opea- 
ing  the  valves  are  led  dowa  ta 
lie  side  of  the  furnace.  Tie 
entrance  to  the  chamber  is  seat 
with  an  iron  door.  In  the  wall 
opposite  to  the  retorts,  there  are 
two  apertures  near  the  floor,  for 
taking  out  the  sulphur.  Eaea 
of  the  two  retorts  belonging  ta 
a  chamber  is  charged  with  7)  «r 
8  cwts.  of  sulphur;  but  ose  ■ 
fired  first,  and  with  a  gentle 
heat,  lest  the  brimstone  fiotn 
should  overflow ;  but  when  the 
fumes  begin  to  rise  copious^ 
with  a  stronger  flame.  The  dis- 
tillation commences  within  an 
hour  of  kindling  the  fire,  and  ■ 
eumpleted  in  six  hours*  Three  hours  after  putting  fire  to  the  first  retort,  the  second  » 
in  like  manner  set  in  operation. 

When  the  process  of  distillation  is  resumed,  after  having  been  some  time  suspended, 
explosions  may  be  apprehended,  from  the  presence  of  atmospherical  air ;  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  which,  the  flap-doors  must  be  opened  every  ten  minutes ;  but  they  should 
remain  closed  during  the  setting  of  the  retorts,  and  the  reflux  of  sulphurous  fain««J 
acid  should  be  carried  off  by  a  draught-hood  over  the  retorts.  The  distillation  is  carried 
on  without  interruption  during  the  week,  the  charges  being  repeated  four  limes  in  the 
day.  By  the  third  day,  the  chamber  acquires  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  to  preserre  the 
sulphur  in  a  liquid  state ;  on  the  sixth,  its  temperature  becoming  nearly  300°  F.,  p** 
the  sulphur  a  dark  hue,  on  which  account  the  furnace  is  allowed  to  cool  on  the  Sunday. 
The  fittest  distilling  temperature  is  about  248°.  The  sulphur  is  drawn  off  through  twa 
iron  pipes  cast  in  the  iron  doors  of  the  orifices  on  the  side  of  the  chamber  opposite  to  the 
furnace.  The  iron  stoppers  being  taken  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  pipes,  the  snlpaor* 
allowed  to  run  along  an  iron  spout  placed  over  red-hot  charcoal,  into  the  appropriate 
wooden  moulds. 

Native  evlphir  in  its  pure  state  is  solid,  brittle,  transparent,  yellow,  or  yellow  horde* 
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uag  on  green,  and  of  a  glassy  lustre  when  newly  broken.     It  occurs  frequently  in  crys- 
talline masses,  and  sometimes  in  complete  and  regular  crystals,  which  are  all  derivable 
from  the  rhomboidal  octahedron.    The  fracture  is  usually  conchoidal  and  shining.    Its 
specific  gravity  is  2*072,  exceeding  somewhat  the  density  of  melted  sulphur.    It  possesses 
a.  very  considerable  refractive  power ;  and  doubles  the  images  of  objects  even  across  two 
parallel  faces.    Sulphur,  crystallized  by  artificial  means,  presents  a  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon ;  for  by  varying  the  processes,  crystals  are  obtained  whose  forms  belong  to  two 
different  systems  of  crystallization.    The  red  tint,  so  common  in  the  crystals  of  Sicily, 
and  of  volcanic  districts,  has  been  ascribed  by  some  mineralogists  to  the  presence  of  real- 
ear,  and  by  others  to  iron ;  but  Stromeyer  has  found  the  sublimed  orange-red  sulphur  of 
Vulcano,  one  of  the  Li  pari  islands,  to  result  from  a  natural  combination  of  sulphur  and 
selenium. 

It  is  extracted  from  the  minerals  containing  it,  at  Solfatara,  by  the  following  pro 


Ten  earthen  pots,  of  about  a  yard  in  height,  and  four  and  a  half  gallons  imperial  in  on 
pacity,  bulging  in  the  middle,  are  ranged  in  a  furnace  called  a  gallery;  five  being  set  on  th » 
one  side,  and  five  on  the  other.  These  are  so  distributed  in  the  body  of  the  walls  of  ths 
gallery,  that  their  belly  projects  partly  without,  and  partly  within,  while  their  top  rises 
out  of  the  vault  of  the  roof.  The  pots  are  filled  with  lumps  of  the  sulphur  ore  of  the  size 
of  the  fist;  their  tops  are  closed  with  earthenware  lids,  and  from  their  shoulder  proceeds 
a  pipe  of  about  two  inches  diameter,  which  bends  down,  and  enters  into  another  covered 
pot,  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  standing  over  a  tub  filled  with  water.  On  applying  heat 
to  the  gallery,  the  sulphur  melts,  volatilizes,  and  runs  down  in  a  liquid  state  into  the  tubs, 
wheie  it  congeals.  When  one  operation  is  finished,  the  pots  are  re-charged,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  repeated. 

In  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  the  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper  are  introduced  into  large 
earthenware  pipes,  which  traverse  a  furnace-gallery;  and  the  sulphur  exhaled  flows  into 
pipes  filled  with  cold  water,  on  the  outside  of  the  furnace.  900  parts  of  sulphuret  afford 
from  100  to  150  of  sulphur,  and  a  residuum  of  metallic  protosulphuret.  See  Metallur 
gv  and  Copper. 

Volcanic  sulphur  is  purer  than  that  extracted  from  pyrites;  and  as  the  latter  is  com- 
monly mixed  with  arsenic,  and  some  other  metallic  impregnations,  sulphuric  acid  made 
of  it  would  not  answer  for  many  purposes  of  the  arts ;  though  a  tolerablv  good  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  made  directly  from  the  combustion  of  pyrites,  instead  of  sulfur,  in  the  lead 
chambers.  The  present  high  price  of  the  Sicilian  sulphur  is  a  great  encouragement  to 
its  extraction  from  pyrites.  It  is  said  that  the  common  English  brimstone,  such  as  was 
extracted  from  the  copper  pyrites  of  the  Parys  mine  of  Anglesey,  contained  fully  a  fif- 
teenth of  residuum,  insoluble  in  boiling  oil  of  turpentine,  which  was  chiefly  orpiment ; 
while  the  fine  Sicilian  sulphur,  now  imported  in  vast  quantities  by  the  manufacturers  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  contains  not  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter,  chiefly  earthy,  but 
not  at  all  arsenical. 

Sulphur  has  been  known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  From  its  kindling  at  a  mo- 
derate temperature,  it  is  employed  for  readily  procuring  fire,  and  lighting  by  its  flame 
other  bodies  not  so  combustible.  At  Paris,  the  preparation  of  sulphur  matches  constitutes 
a  considerable  branch  of  industry.  The  sulphurous  acid  formed  by  the  combustion  of 
sulphur  in  the  atmospheric  air,  is  employed  to  bleach  woollen  and  silken  goods,  as  also 
cotton  stockings;  to  disinfect  vitiated  air,  though  it  is  inferior  in  power  to  nitric  acid 
vapor  and  chlorine ;  to  kill  mites,  moths,  and  other  destructive  insects  in  collections  of 
zoology  >  »nd  to  counteract  too  rapid  fermentation  in  wine-vats,  Jtc.  As  the  same  acid 
gas  has  the  property  of  suddenly  extinguishing  flame,  sulphur  has  been  thrown  into  a 
chimney  on  fire,  with  the  best  effect;  a  handful  /  ■"<  being  sometimes  sufficient.  Sulphur 
is  also  employed  for  cementing  iron  bars  in  stone  •,  for  taking  impressions  from  seals  and 
cameos,  for  which  purpose  it  is  kept  previously  melted  for  some  time,  to  give  the  casts  an 
appearance  of  bronze.  Its  principal  uses,  however,  are  for  the  manufactures  of  vermil- 
ion, or  cinnabar,  gunpowder,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

See  Metallurgy,  page  157,  for  the  description  of  Gahn's  furnace  for  extracting  sul- 
phur from  pyrites. 

Pyrites  as  a  bi-sulphuret,  consisting  of  45*5  parts  of  iron,  and  54*5  of  sulphur,  may,  by 
proper  chemical  means,  be  made  to  give  off  one  half  of  its  sulphur,  or  about  27  per  cent. ; 
but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  generate  sulphurous  acid,  as  is  done  very  wastefully 
by  the  Fahlun  and  the  Goslar  processes.  By  the  latter,  indeed,  not  more  than  one  or  two 
parts  of  sulphur  are  obtained,  by  roasting  100  part,  of  the  pyritous  ores  of  the  Rammels- 
berg  mines.  In  these  cases,  the  sulphur  is  burned,  instead  of  being  sublimed.  The  re- 
siduum of  the  operation,  when  it  is  well  conducted,  is  black  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  may 
be  profitably  employed  for  making  copperas.  The  apparatus  for  extracting  sulphur  from 
pyrites  should  admit  no  more  air  than  is  barely  necessary  to  promote  the  sublimation. 
Sicily  produced  last  year  70,000  tons  of  sulphur,  and  Tuscany  1200;  of  which  Great  Brit* 
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■  in  i rr  ed  4B7W0  j  France.  IS,(KX);  other  places,  6,000.     In  1 

- 
SUTJPrKJKATION,  is  ilit  process  by  which  woollen, 

vapors  of  borrlinst  sulphur,  t  nnns  ai"i;l  sras, 

HAT  MAKOTACTUJtS,  I  have  described  n  simple  and  c 
op*' nitron, 

8«Ipharin«  constructed  upon  a  great  s* 

sbnwU,   and   woollen  clothes  may   be  vttsper  upon   re 

should  be  Hogged  with  a  sloping  pavement,  to  favor  the 
dbwn  tiHln  (he  moistened  cloth.    The  iron  or  stoneware  i 
farted,  are  set  in  the  corners  of  the  apartment,    They  should  be 
cording  W  the  dimension!  of  the  place,  and  dis*'-;huii  d  unilorinly 
and  ihe  enlranre  door  nmsi  be  made  to  ghul  hermetically  close, 
door  there  ibotUd  be  n  smnll  opening,  with  a  did  foe;  shutter,  whii 
ered  by  the  mechanism  of  a  cord  pnssir>^  over  a  pulley. 

The  aperture  by  which  the  sulphurous  acid  and  nsolic  ca*ei 
r>n  the  combustion,  should  be  son;-  r  than  the  dpi 

lofty  chimney  cm i e  >  the  noxious cases above  the  building, 
spare*  their  ascension  beinu  promoted  hy  means  of  a  [Jim; 
Jtlnve,  provided  Willi  u  vnlvc  In  close  its  orifi' 
When  ihe  chamber  iv-  to  He  used,  the  coods  are  hunt;  up,  and 
the  imufht^ttove*    The  proper  quantity  of  aulp^tif  b* 
pans  ii  is  kindled,  ihe  entrance  door  ii  closed,  *>  well  ia  fti  sh 
tif-ar  I  fie   ground  is  opened  by  drawing  it*  eordi  which 
few  tomutos,  when   the  sulphur  is  fully  kindled)  that  vent-hole 
shut,  by  rein*  in  £  the  cord ;  when  the  whole  apparatus  is  to  be  ] 
time. 

The  object  of  the  preceding  precautions  is  to  prevent  the  julp 
from  ihe  chamber  by  the  seams  of  the  principal  doorway.  This 
imperfectly,  bo  lhat  it  may  admit  of  the  pnssaec  of  somewhat  mc 
the  upper  seams  Rnd  the  smallest  quantity  of  fresh  air  th 

lie  current  of  air  may  be  inep'a*r,l  at  pfeflSQrt 
vent-hole  a  little,  and  quickening  the  fire  of  ihe  draufht^stove. 
Before  opening  the  entrance  door  of  the  apartment,  fbr  the  d.i 
Are  must  be  lighted  in  the  draught  fu ; « ■  rot-hote 

open,  and  Ihe  sliding  shutter  of  Ihe  door  must  be  slid  up,  gttuitffl 
o, nailer  of  an  hour,  and  finally  left  wide  Open  for  u  proper  Time, 
0l   the  chamber  will  become  soon  rcspirablc. 

SULPHUR ETEt)  HYDROGKN,  is  n  gas,  composed  of  one  r 
teen  parts  of  sulphur,  by  weight.    Its  sped  tic  grovtty  to  I-|<l|i*,  < 
It  is  ihe  active  constituent  of  the  sulphurous  mineral  waj« 
deleterious  to  animal  life  ;  and  beti  nse  as-  li 

leratine  bottle  snto  cavities  \  a  scheme  ■  employ  ■ 

leir  hntea. 
R1C    ACID,    VitrioHr  Jrirl,   or   OH    of    FUriott    \ 
Si-tnuvfftmturv,  Germ.)     Tl  luet»  the  i 

tions,  wilt  formerly  pn  ''"j  dtstftmtfon  oi 

whence  the  Corrosive  lij'ti'l  which  came  over,   ' 
d  oil  of  vitriol.     This  mrlr  ^  hav  been  KUpei 
and    htotl    other    countries,  by   the   ro,_  »     tenn   n*   Rttlpl 
lenden  |  bui  aa  the  former  process,  whtcu  ii  -^lill  praeti 

and  Nunr" Hansen  in  Saxony,  ^ives  birlh  to  some  rhtatesting  n 
briefly. 

Into  a  Vme;  hortEontal  furnace,  or  gallery  of  hrrrkwork,  a  srrie 
of  a  piar  shape,  i^  arranged,  wi<h  carved  necks  fitted  into  Ptone 
Eevs.    Eaeh  retort  is  t  h  sulphate  of  rrooj  whirh  hn 

to  moJerate  redness*    The  firsl  product  of  ihf  disiilJaito 
allowed  tf»  escape;  then  the  retort  <*n(l  receiver  are  securely  lul 
now  rnisedj  and  urged  briskly  for  thfrtj  sia  hours,  whereby  ihe 
evpelled,  in  thf  form  ofhfa  ow,  which  eond« 

■  !.     The  latter  portiot 
qucutly  concrete  into  acivAinlline  itm^,  fun: 
tt r    pounds  of  strong  acid  may  be  obtain 
IS  brOwn ^colored;   and   vnrje*   in   siirrin**   cr«vify  fnun    I 

f'rihr.     When  re^li«tilled  in  n  v' 
with  ice.  n  U  over  white  fumes,  which  0 

jk  silky  fiUui'  at&j  like  asherstf^  tou^ht  and  dirfiei'U  *o  cut.    1 
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fce  air,  it  emits  copious  fames  of  sulphuric  (not  sulphurous)  acid.  It  burns  holes  in 
a  per  as  rapidly  as  a  red-hot  iron.  Dropped  in  small  quantities  into  water,  it  excites  a 
issing  noise,  like  ignited  metal ;  and  in  larger  quantities,  it  occasions  an  explosion, 
ly  dropping  a  fragment  of  it  into  a  poised  vial  containing  water,  and  stoppering  in- 
tently, to  prevent  the  ejection  of  liquid,  by  the  ebullition  which  always  ensues,  I  got  a 
ilute  acid,  containing  a  known  portion  of  the  solid  acid,  from  the  specific  gravity  of 
rbich,  as  well  as  from  its  saturating  power,  I  ascertained  that  the  above  solid  sulphuric 
Lcid  was  truly  anhydrous  (void  of  water'),  consisting  of  1  equivalent  proportion  of  sul- 
fur, and  3  of  oxygen  ;  or,  by  weight,  of  16  of  the  former,  and  24  of  the  latter.  This 
kcid  makes  a  red  solution  of  indigo. 

The  production  of  sulphuric  acid  from  sulphur  and  nitre  may  be  elegantly  illustrated 
sy  means  of  a  glass  globe  with  a  stoppered  hole  at  its  side,  and  four  bent  glass  tubes  in- 
serted into  a  leaden  cap  in  its  upper  orifice.  The  first  tube  is  to  be  connected  with  a 
betted  matrass,  disengaging  sulphurous  acid  from  copper  filings  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  the 
second  with  a  retort,  disengaging  more  slowly  deutoxyde  of  azote  (nitric  oxyde)  from 
copper  filings  and  nitric  acid ;  the  third  with  a  vessel  for  furnishing  steam  in  a  moderate 
current  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  when  no  water  has  been  previously  admitted  into 
the  balloon  ;  the  fourth  tube  may  be  upright,  and  terminate  in  a  small  funnel.  Through 
the  opening  in  the  side  of  the  globe,  atmospherical  air  is  to  be  admitted  from  time  tc  ♦mbc, 
by  removing  the  stopper;  after  which,  the  residuary  lighter  azote  may  be  allowed  to 
escape  by  the  funnel  orifice. 

The  nitric  oxyde  first  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  becomes,  in  consequence,  nitrous 
acid  vapor,  which  giving  up  one  third  of  its  oxygen  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  converts  this, 
with  the  aid  of  water,  into  sulphuric  acid,  while  itself  returning  to  the  slate  of  nitric 
oxyde,  is  again  qualified  to  take  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  sulphurous 
acid  gas ;  and  thus  in  perpetual  rotation.  These  oxygenating  and  disoxygenating  pro- 
cesses continue  until  nearly  the  whole  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  contained  in  the 
globe  is  consumed.  Were  there  little  aqueous  vapor  present,  those  gases  would  soon 
cease  to  operate  upon  each  other ;  for  though  the  nitric  oxyde  became  nitrous  acid,  this 
would  oxygenate  little  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  because  the  three  substances  would  con- 
dense into  white  crystals  upon  the  sides  of  the  balloon,  like  hoar  frost  upon  a  windov 
pane  in  winter.  These  indicate  a  deficiency  of  aqueous  vapor,  and  an  excess  of  nitrous 
acid.  On  the  admission  of  steam,  the  crystals  disappear,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  liquefie  i 
the  nitrous  acid  is  converted  into  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxyde;  the  former  of  which  com- 
bines with  the  water,  while  the  latter  is  converted  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen  into  nitrous 
acid  vapor.  A  certain  quantity  of  water  is  therefore  requisite  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  that  crystalline  compound,  which  condenses  the  nitrous  acid,  and  renders  it  inoperative 
in  transforming  fresh  portions  of  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric.  On  these  principles 
alone  is  it  possible  to  oxygenate  the  sulphurous  acid,  by  the  nitrous  acid  resuming  and 
surrendering  a  dose  of  oxygen,  in  perpetual  alternation. 

It  was  MM.  Clement  and  Desormes  who  first  had  the  sagacity  to  trace  these  compli- 
cated changes.  They  showed  that  nitrous  acid  gas  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  mixed,  react 
on  each  other  through  the  intervention  of  moisture ;  that  there  resulted  thence  a  combina- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid,  deutoxyde  of  azote  (nitrous  gas),  and  water;  that  this  crystalline 
compound  was  instantly  destroyed  by  more  water,  with  the  separation  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  liquid  state,  and  the  disengagement  of  nitrous  gas ;  that  this  gas  re-constituted  nitrous 
acid  al  the  expense  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  of  the  leaden  chamber,  and  thus  brought 
matters  to  their  primary  condition.  From  this  point,  starting  again,  the  particles  of 
sulphur  in  the  sulphurous  acid,  through  the  agency  of  water,  becamenfally  oxygenated  by 
the  nitrous  acid,  and  fell  down  in  heavy  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  nitrous  gas 
derived  from  the  nitrous  acid,  had  again  recourse  to  the  air  for  its  lost  dose  of  oxygen. 
This  beautiful  interchange  of  the  oxygenous  principle  was  found  to  eo  on,  in  their  ex- 
periments, till  either  the  sulphurous  acid,  or  oxygen  in  the  air,  was  exhausted. 

They  verified  this  proposition,  with  regard  to  what  occurs  in  sulphuric  acid  chambers, 
by  mixing  in  a  crystal  globe  the  three  substances,  deutoxyde  of  azote,  sulphurous  acid, 
and  atmospheric  air.  The  immediate  production  of  red  vapors  indicated  the  transform  i 
tion  of  the  deutoxyde  into  nitrous  acid  gas ;  and  now  the  introduction  of  a  very  little 
water  caused  the  proper  reaction,  for  opaque  vapors  rose,  which  deposited  white  star- 
form  crystals  on  the  surface  of  the  glass.  The  gases  were  once  more  transparent  and  color- 
less ;  but  another  addition  of  water  melted  these  crystals  with  effervescence,  when  ruddy 
vapors  appeared.  In  this  manner  the  phenomena  were  made  to  alternate,  till  the  oxygen 
of  the  included  air  was  expended,  or  all  the  sulphurous  acid  was  converted  into  sul- 
phuric. The  residuary  gases  were  found  to  be  nitrous  acid  gas  and  azote,  without  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  j  while  unctuous  sulphuric  acid  bedewed  the  inner  surface  of  the  globe. 
Hence,  I  hey  justly  concluded  their  new  theory  of  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  be 
demonstrated. 

In  consequence  of  their  discovery,  the  manufacture  of  this  acid  has  received  such 
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improvements,  that  a  nearly  double  predict  uf  it  nuty  tiow  be  < 
weight  of  materials.     Indeed,  the  economy  may  be  reckoned  to  b 
half  of  the  more  coaU|  in  medico  I,  the  nitre,  formerly  employed 
sulphur*  suffice*  at  present. 

Jr»  Lite  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  ureal  scale,  t 
working  *ett  Urna  prevalent;  the  intermittent  or  periodical, 
uniform.  Both  were  earned  on  in  large  leaden  chambers.  It 
hers  w  iluiinf  the  period  of  combustion  and  easeou; 

opened  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  fresh  atmospheric  air,  T 
gen*niUy  nlknndoned  htiw,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  and  del 
it  olforded  large  product*  in  skilful  bands.  In  the  lafler,  a  con 
it  the  oven  in  front  of  the  chamber  lor  the  om 
and  there  is  a  constant  escape  of  nitrogen  gas,  with  a  little  su) 
remote  end  of  the  roof. 

Fig*  1413  represents  a  sulphuric  acid  chamber.  <i,n,  are  the  bi 
which  it  rest!  ;  b,  b,  lire  the  sustaining  wooden  beam-  o\ 
discharge  of  the  nitrogen ;  f/„  i*  the  roof,  and  c,  the  sole  of  the  b 
of  the  sulphur,  ft  is  the  cylindrical  tunnel,  or  pipe  of  lead  or  < 
the  gasiform  materials  into  the  chamber;  gt  is  Hie  steam  boiler 
That  plan  is  variously  modified,  by  different  oil  of  vitriol  mak' 
in  France,  Very  frequently,  the  oven  e,  rf,  is  n 
U  built  at  the  end  of  it,  as  at  it  and  arched  over  with  bi 
bachei  thick*  The  pipe/,  Ifi  inches  in  diameter*  is  then  placed 
being  inserted  into  a  luick  chimney,  and,  liirnin-?  rectangular 
The  sole  of  the  hearth  *,  is  a  thick  yd  ate  of  east  iron  (not  h< 
figure),  5  or  ti  feel  lunij,  and  3  or  4  broad,  with  a  small  firep! 
it,  whose  smoke-flue  runs  outward*,  under  the  floor,  to  the  si 
The  t'M  g   La  in  this  ease  about  2  feet  in  height,  from  I  he  sol 

i  iron  door,  about  12  inches  by  J5,  which  slides  up  and  dow 


a  s yi ih on- funnel  anaWalerArap  Tor  introducing  water  to  the  nek 
Several  manufacturers  divide  the  chamber  into  n  series  of  re< 
by  parallel  leaden  screen?,  10  or   12  feet  asunder,  and  allow  the 
municiiti-  by  a  narrow  opening,  or  a  hole  I   (hot  square,  in  Ihe 
screen  alternately.     Thus  the  fume*,  which  enler  from  the  chirr 
forced,  by  the  screen  at  bt  to  descend  to  I,  and  pnss  through  the  < 
nnd  compartment,  whence  they  wilt  escape  near  the  top 
and  down,  so  as  to  occasion  a  complete  notation  and  intert 
geneouf  parliclet.    Into  the  side  of  the  chamber,  oppffl 
par  linen  I,  a  lead  pi  pe  enters.,  and  proceeds  towards  the  middle  of 
lor  discharging  a  jet  of  hie  h- pressure  steam  fi 
40  pounds  upon   the  square  inch.     This  boiler  should  be  plaea 
to  the  building.     It  deserves  to  be  noted ,  that   the  incessuni   «> 
escape  of  the  steam,  cause  the  orifice  to  contract, 
almost  entire!] ,  just  as  the  point  ©fa  glass  tube  doe*  when 
a  blowpipe.     Provision  should  therefore  be  made 
•nei' 

Equidistant  between  the  middle  point  and  each  end  of  the  el 
are  cut  out  in  iU  side,  about  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  2  feet  f 
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lead  being  folded  back  over  the  face  of  the  strong  deals  which  strengthen  the  chamber 
in  that  place.  The  edges  of  the  holes  are  bevelled  outwards,  so  as  to  fit  a  large  conical 
plug  of  wood  faced  with  lead,  called  a  man-hole  door.  One  or  other  of  these  doors  is 
opened  from  time  to  time,  to  allow  the  superintendent  to  inspect  the  process,  or  work- 
men to  enter,  after  the  chamber  is  well  ventilated,  for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs. 
Tne  joists  or  tie-beams,  that  bind  the  rafters  of  the  roof  of  both  the  leaden  chamber  and 
the  house,  must  be  at  least  7  inches  deep,  by  3  broad,  and  of  such  length  as  to  have 
their  ends  supported  upon  the  outer  wall,  or  the  columnar  supports  of  the  roof,  in  case 
a  number  of  chambers  are  enclosed  together  in  parallel  ranges  under  a  vast  shed.  These 
beams,  which  lie  two  feet  apart,  suspend  the  leaden  roof,  by  means  of  leaden  straps 
soldered  to  its  upper  surface  and  edges.  The  sides  of  the  chamber  are  sustained  by 
means  of  similar  leaden  straps  affixed  to  the  wooden  posts  (uprights),  4  inches  broad  by  3 
thick,  placed  two  or  three  feet  apart  along  the  sides  of  the  chamber ;  resting  on  the  ground 
below,  and  mortised  into  the  tie-beams  above.  Some  chambers  rest  upon  a  sand -floor; 
but  they  are  preferably  placed  upon  wooden  joists,  supported  by  pillars  stretching  over  an 
open  xrea,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  into  which  the  workmen  may  descend  readily,  to  examine 
the  bottom. 

The  outlet  c,  on  the  top  of  the  chamber,  is  sometimes  joined  to  a  long  pipe  of  lead  laid 
nearly  horizontally,  with  a  slight  inclination  upwards,  along  the  roof,  for  favoring  the 
condensation  and  return  of  acid  matter. 

At  the  extremity  /,  of  the  chamber,  which,  having  a  downward  slope  of  1  inch  in  every 
20  feet,  should  stand  from  3  to  6  inches  (according  to  its  length)  lower  than  i,  one  leg  of 
an  inverted  syphon  pipe  is  fixed  by  fusion,  into  which  the  liquid  of  the  chamber  passing, 
will  show  by  its  altitude  the  depth  on  the  bottom  within.  From  the  cup-shaped  orifice  of 
that  bent-up  pipe,  the  acid  of  the  chamber  is  drawn  off  by  an  ordinary  leaden  syphon  into 
the  concentration  pans. 

The  sheet  lead  of  which  the  sides  and  top  are  made  should  weigh  froiq  5  to  6  pounds 
per  square  foot;  that  of  the  bottom  should  be  nearly  of  double  thickness. 

Having  now  detailed,  with  sufficient  minuteness,  the  construction  of  the  chamber,  I 
shall  next  describe  the  mode  of  operating  with  it.  There  are  at  least  two  plans  at  present 
in  use  for  burning  the  sulphur  coutinuously  in  the  oven.  In  the  one,  the  sulphur  is  laid 
on  the  hearth  e,  (or  rather  on  the  flat  hearth  in  the  separate  oven,  above  described,)  and  is 
kindled  by  a  slight  fire  placed  under  it ;  which  fire,  however,  is  allowed  to  go  out  after 
the  first  day,  because  the  oven  becomes  by  that  time  sufficiently  healed  by  the  sulphur 
flames  to  carry  on  the  subsequent  combustion.  Upon  the  hearth,  an  iron  tripod  is  set, 
supporting,  a  few  inches  above  it,  a  hemispherical  cast-iron  bowl  (basin)  charged  with 
nitre  and  its  decomposing  proportion  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  other  plan,  12  parts 
of  braised  sulphur,  and  1  of 'nitre,  are  mixed  in  a  leaden  trough  on  the  floor  with  1  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  shovelled  through  the  sliding  iron  door  upon 
the  hot  hearth.  The  successive  charges  of  sulphur  are  proportioned,  of  course,  to  the 
size  of  the  chamber.  In  one  of  the  largest,  which  is  120  feet  long,  20  broad,  and  16 
high,  12  cwts.  are  burned  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  divided  into  6  charges,  every  fourth 
hoar,  of  2  cwts.  each.  In  chambers  of  one  sixth  greater  capacity,  containing  1400 
metres  cube,  1  ton  of  sulphur  is  burned  in  24  hours.  This  immense  production  was 
first  introduced  at  Chaunay  and  Dieuze,  under  the  management  of  M.  Clement-Desormes. 
The  bottom  of  the  chamber  should  be  covered  at  first  with  a  thin  stratum  of  sulphuric 
acid,  of  spec.  grav.  1*07,  which  decomposes  nitrous  acid  into  oxygen  and  nitrous  gas ; 
but  not  with  more  water,  which  would  absorb  the  nitrous  acid  vapors,  and  withdraw 
them  from  their  aerial  sphere  of  action.  The  vapor  of  nitric  acid,  disengaged  from 
the  nitre  on  the  hearth  of  the  oven,  when  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
sulphurous  acid,  either  gives  up  oxygen  to  it,  becomes  itself  nitrous  gas,  and  converts 
it  into  sulphuric  acid;  or  combines  with  the  sulphurous  acid  into  the  crystalline 
compound  above  described,  which,  the  moment  it  meets  with  moisture,  is  decomposed 
into  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrous  gas.  The  atmospherical  oxygen  of  the  chamber  imme- 
diately reconverts  this  gas  into  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  fumes,  which  are  again  ready,  with 
the  co-operation  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  aqueous  vapor,  to  produce  fresh  quantities 
of  hydrous  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  and  nitrous  gas.  At  low  temperatures,  this 
carious  play  of  chemical  affinities  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  the  crystalline  compound, 
and  to  deposite  it  in  a  crust  of  considerable  thickness  (from  one  half  to  one  inch)  on  the 
sides  of  the  chamber,  so  as  to  render  the  process  inoperative.  A  circumstance  of  this 
kind  occurred,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  during  winter,  in  a  manufacture  of  oil  of 
vitriol  in  Russia ;  and  it  has  sometimes  occurred,  to  a  moderate  extent,  in  Scotland.  It 
is  called,  at  Marseilles,  the  maladie  du  chambrts.  It  may  be  certainly  prevented,  by 
maintaining  the  interior  of  the  chamber,  by  a  jet  of  steam,  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F. 
When  these  crystals  fall  into  the  dilute  acid  at  the  bottom,  they  are  decomposed  with  a 
violent  effervescence,  and  a  hissing  gurgling  noise,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  tun  of  beer  in 
brisk  fermentation. 
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M ,  Clement-  Desormes  demonstrated  Ihe  proposition  relative  to 
aturc  h\  ■  deel*f?e  eipenmenU    He  look  n  ,  farntshei 

and  put  a  hit  of  tee  into  it.     Through  the  first  opening   he  then 
through  the  second,  oxygen;  and  through  lb 

the  gtone  was  kept  cool,  bj  being  plunged  in 

whs  i  (^h  alt  the  ingredienti  essentia!  lo  its  production 

lobe  to  a  temperature  of  !(K>°  Fahrt,  the  four  bodii 

react  un  each  otlitr,  and  oil  of  vitriol  wns  condensed  in  visible  rf> 

The  introduction  of  steam  is  si  modem  iat cation,  wl 

•used    the    production  of  oil  of  vitriol.     It  serves,  by  powtr 

to  itki^  (he  differeol  ilea  intimately  together,  bu 

etch  other,  and  tht»*  bring  them  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutt 

mechanical  effect.     Its  chemical  agency  is  still  more  in 

y    point  of  the  immense  included  space,  it  dele 

hfdrou*  Pulphunc  acid,  from  the  compound  of  nitric,  nitrous,  f 

phuri  "tner  is  this  reacliun  accomplished,  than  lac 

■  II,  from  the  continuous  atmospherical  current,  and  bei 
like  round  of  transmutations  with  sulphurous  acid,  *team,  and 
which  oufljhl  to  be  the  only  residuum  in  a  ptrfertfy  regulated  viir 
its  relative  lightness,  at  the  opening  c,  in  the  roof,  or,  more  propei 
by  the  inttut  of  the  heavier  prases  at  the  entrance-, 
Ou  the  inter  mi  I  tent  plan,  after  the  consumption  of  each  char 
luet,  th*'  chamber  was  opened,  And  freely  ventilated,  *o  a 
niote,  an  I  replenish  it  with  fresh  atmospheric  air.    In  thid  ifaten 

!«>§  of  period* i— I .  Combustion  for  two  hours;  2.  Admi 
for  an  hour  and  a  half;  3.  Conversion,  far  three  hours,  during  i 
of  ctr ,iu  •  aei !  were  heard  falling  like  heavy  hailstones  on  the  bo! 
chamber,  R>r  three  quarters  of  an 

Bj  do1  en  n  lift  wo  u*  method,  sulphuric  acid  may  be  currently  ol 
of  we  specific  prmtily  1*350,  or  1-450  at  most \  for,  when  strong 
permanently  much  nitrous  add  zas ;  but  by  the  intermittent,  10 
I 'i;  whence  In  a  dittricl  where  fuel  i*  Uitrh  priced,  as  near  P. 
mended  itself  by  economy  in  ihe  con  central  ion  of  the  acid.  In  G 
in.isi  piiiN  of  IVaner,  huWeVef,  where  time,  workmen's  WV 

ihe  pnriimiMini  considerations,  manufacturers  do  mi  find  it  for  th 
niic  the  density  oflhe  acid  in  the  chamber*  nbove  I -400, or 

increaao  frjuca  on  at  a  retarded  rale,  and  its  concentration  from  \ 
little. 

At  abont  the  specific  gravity  of  1-35,  in  Great  Britain,  the  liqti 
off",  by  the  ayph  into  a  leaden  gutti 

■f  ift  of  reef  angular  vessels  made  of  law  sheets  of  lead, 
foot,  simrdy  mtdail  up  at  the  angle*  into  pans  R  or  10  inehi 

le  of  i  pretty  close  row  of  ?»  bars  of  oonaidtrabl 

the  flame  of  a  furnace  pmy*i       Whtr*  cotrif  are  very  cheap*  em 
rite  fire;    but  where  the]  tfhnl  dear,  (he  flume,  after  p 

pan  of  the  rauuc,  which  contains  the  strongest  acid  fat  about  J 

with  i<  ilhrhl  tl i  to  heal  the  pan*  of  weaker  acid,  which,  as  »i  e 

run  down  by  syphons  to  replenish  the  lower  pant,  in  proportion  « 
dtw*ipated..    Th<  oostitoliaj  rhe  range ace ihu* pl*c 

each  at  a  different  V  r,a*  the  French  | 

When  Ihe  acid  has  thereby  acquired  the  denarii  of  i**i50»  or  J 
rem  Ho?  leaden  emporntorai  beeanaei  wnen  of  rmmlcr  si 

conn  lei  ,j^l  into  leaden  coolers,  or  run  l*U 

worm- pipe   surronnded    hy   cold  wntefi       In   this   slate   it    is  n 
p!  itinii-ri  retort*,  to  undergo  n  final  •■■  m,  up  to  thi 

evt  Hy  1-845,  in  itin^H^ncoce  of  $lieht  saline  imp 

nr»^  are  set  in  a  Inn*  *antl-bath  over  a  callery   fu/w 

uiiEhr  which  ii  powerfuj  (time  p1if*j  and  a*  the  rtue  gradaaU 
place,  near  to  which  it  is  mosl  distant  from  the  tile*,  to  the  ren 
with  tolerable  equality  on  the  first  and  laM  mtorl  in  the  rinse, 
are  employed,  they  are  Jiticd  into  the  inside  of  east-iron 
bottom  and  sidesof  tlie  nrenioni  W€tali  Ihe  fire  bein?  appt 
can  i  al    concent  ration   of   the 

with   iheir   platinum    interior,   ftlled  with    concentrated    h 
lifted  out  nf  the  fire -s*  at    hv   tactile,  nud  lei  «!*twn  into  a  cistern 
the  speedy  refrigeration  of  the  «cidt  ^ud  facilitate  it?  tt 

f  baskets  line*!  with   straw.     Sometimes,  however,  the  acid 
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flowly  off  through  a  long  platinum  syphon,  surrounded  by  another  pipe  filled  with  cold 
rmter,     Fig.  1419  shows  my  contrivance  for  this  purpose. 

The  under  stopcock  a,  being  shut,  and  the  lej 
6,  being  plunged  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  still, 
the  worm  is  to  be  filled  with  concentrated  cold 
acid  through  the  funnel  c.  If  that  stopcock  is  now 
shut,  and  a  opened,  the  acid  will  flow  out  in  such 

quantity  as  to  rarefy  the  small  portion  of  air  in  the 

"""        ""IT"^     ^J I  \""\  g  upper  part  of  the  pipe  6,  sufficiently  to  make  the 

ft  U ^^*n       5»     hot  acid  rise  up  over  the  bend,  and  set  the  syphon 

If  \(C~      ^^^   \)\         inaction.    The  flow  of  the  fluid  is  to  be  so  regu 

II  S  N^^        ^if  \         ^ate^   Dy  tne  st0PC0C^  a*  lnal  ^  may  be  greatly 

II  *  i/^^V"^^   /  I         cooled  in  its  passage  by  the  surrounding  cold  water 

I  1^^-— -^3in  I         m  tne  vesse*  f*  which  may  be  replenished  by  meant 

ima         of  the  tube  and  funnel  dy  and  overflow  at  e. 

A  manufacturer  of  acid  in  Scotland,  who  duitj 
in  each  chamber  210  pounds  of  sulphur  in  24  hours, 
being  at  the  rate  of  420  pounds  for  20,000  cubic 
feet  (=  nearly  2000  metres  cube),  has  a  product  ol 
nearly  3  pounds  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  foj 
every  pound  of  sulphur  and  twelfth  of  a  pound  o( 
nitre.  The  advantage  of  his  process  results,  I  con 
ceive,  from  the  lower  concentration  of  the  acid  in 
the  chambers,  which  favors  its  more  rapid  produc- 
tion. 

The  platinum  retort  admits  of  from  4  to  6  opera- 
tions in  a  day,  when  it  is  well  mounted  and  man- 
aged. It  has  a  capital  of  platinum,  furnished  with 
a  short  neck,  which  conducts  the  disengaged  vapors  into  a  lead  worm  of  condensation  , 
and  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  returned  into  the  lead  pans.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
lo  prevent  any  particles  of  lead  from  getting  into  the  platinum  vessel,  since  at  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  the  lead  unites  with  the  precious  metal,  and  thus 
eanses  holes  in  the  retort/  These  must  be  repaired  by  soldering-on  a  plate  of  platinum 
with  sold. 

Before  the  separate  oven  or  hearth  for  burning  the  sulphur  in  contact  with  the  nitre 
was  adopted,  this  combustible  mixture  was  introduced  into  the  chamber  itself,  spread  on 
iron  trays  or  earthen  pans,  supported  above  the  water  on  iron  stands.  But  this  plan  was 
▼ery  laborious  and  unproductive.    It  is  no  longer  followed. 

One  of  the  characters  of  the  good  quality  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  its  dissolving  indigo 
without  altering  its  fine  blue  color. 

Sulphuric  acid,  when  well  prepared,  is  a  colorless  and  inodorous  liquid,  of  an  oily 
aspect,  possessing  a  specific  gravity,  in  its  most  concentrated  state,  of  1*842,  when  re- 
distilled, bat  as  found  in  commerce,  of  1*845.  It  is  eminently  acid  and  corrosive,  so 
that  a  single  drop  will  communicate  the  power  of  reddening  litmus  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  will  produce  an  ulcer  of  the  skin  when  allowed  to  remain  upon  it.  If  swallowed  in 
its  strongest  state,  in  even  a  small  quantity,  it  acts  so  furiously  on  the  throat  and  stomach 
as  to  cause  intolerable  agony  and  speedy  death.  Watery  diluents,  mixed  with  chalk  or 
magnesia,  are  the  readiest  antidotes.  At  a  temperature  of  about  600°  F.,  or  a  few  de- 
grees below  the  melting  point  of  lead,  it  boils  ami  distils  over  like  water.  This  is  the 
best  method  of  procuring  sulphuric  acid  free  from  the  saline  and  metallic  matters  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  contaminated. 

The  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water  is  so  strong,  that  when  exposed  in  an  open 
saucer,  it  imbibes  one-third  of  its  weight  from  the  atmosphere  in  24  hours,  and  fully  six 
times  its  weight  in  a  few  months.  Hence  it  should  be  kept  excluded  from  the  air.  If 
(bur  parts,  by  weight,  of  the  strongest  acid  be  suddenly  mixed  with  one  part  of  water, 
both  being  at  50°  F.,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will  |ise  to  300?;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  four  parts  of  ice  be  mixed  with  one  of  sulphuric  acid,  they  immediately 
liquefy  and  sink  the  thermometer  to  4°  below  zero.  From  the  great  attraction  existing 
between  this  acid  and  water,  a  saucer  of  it  is  employed  to  effect  the  rapid  condensation 
of  aqueous  vapor  as  it  exhales  from  a  cup  of  water  placed  over  it;  both  standing  under 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  By  the  cold  produced  by  this  unchecked  evapo- 
ration in  vacuo,  the  water  is  speedily  frozen. 

To  determine  the  purity  of  sulphuric  acid,  let  it  be  slowly  heated  to  the  boiling  point 
of  water,  and  if  any  volatile  acid  matter  be  present,  it  will  evaporate,  with  its  character- 
istic smell.  The  presence  of  saline  impurity,  which  is  the  common  one,  is  discovered 
by  evaporating  a  given  weight  of  it  in  a  small  capsule  of  platinum  placed  on  red-hot 
cinders.    If  more  than  two  grains  remain  out  of  500,  the  acid  may  be  reckoned  to  be 
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impure.  The  best  test  for  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  soluble  salts  into  which  it  enters,  a 
the  nitrate  of  baiyla,  of  which  182  parts  art-  equivalent  to  49  of  the  strongest  liquid  sod, 
or  to  40  of  the  diy,  as  it  exists  in  crystallized  sulphate  of  potassa.  One  twenty  thou- 
sandth pait  of  a  grain  of  the  acid  may  be  detected  by  the  grayish-white  cloud  which 
baryta  fuims  with  it.  100  pnrts  of  the  concentrated  acid  are  neutralized  by  143  parti  of 
dry  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  by  110  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  both  perfectly  pure. 

Of  all  the  acids,  the  sulphuric  is  most  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  and  is,  in  fact,  a* 
primary  agent  for  obtaining  almost  all  the  others,  by  disengaging  them  from  their  saliie 
combinations.  In  this  way,  nitric,  muriatic,  tartaric,  acetic,  and  many  other  acid;,  are 
procured.  It  is  employed  in  the  direct  foimalym  of  alum,  of  the  sulphates  of  cower, 
zinc,  potassa,  soda;  in  that  of  sulphuric  ether, of  sugar  by  the  saccharification  ofsltrcs, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  phosphorus,  &c.  It  serves  also  for  opening  the  yores  of  skist 
in  tanning,  for  clearing  the  surfaces  of  metals,  for  determining  the  nature  of  several  sabs 
by  the  acid  characters  that  are  disengaged,  &,c. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Thomson,  the  crystalline  compound  deposited  occa- 
sionally in  the  leaden  chambers  above  described  consists  of— 


Water        -        -    0-073?.  or  1  atom. 
Sulphate  of  lead,    0-0140. 


Sulphurous  acid,  0-6387,  or  3  atoms. 
Sulphuric  acid,     0-5290       2 
Nitric  acid       -    0-3450        1  atom. 
Ae  admits  that  the  proportion  of  water  is  a  little  uncertain ;  and  that  the  preseaaeof 
sulphurous  acid  was  not  proved  by  direct  analysis.     When  heated  with  water,  the  crys- 
talline matter  disengages  nitrous  gas  in  abundance;  lets  fall  some  sulphate  of  lead;  sod 
the  liquid  is  found  to  be  sulphuric  acid.     When  heated  without  water,  it  is  decomposed 
with  emission  of  nitrous  gas  and  fuming  nitric  acid ;  leaving  a  liquid  which,  mixed  wilt 
Water,  produces  a  brisk  effervescence,  consisting  chiefly  of  nitrous  gas. 

A  valuable  improvement  of  the  process  for  manufacturing  this  fundamental  ebaaieal 
agent  has  been  contrived  by  M.  Gay  Lussac,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  tfcii 
country  by  his  agent  M.  Sautter.  It  consists  in  causing  the  waste  gas  of  the  vitriol 
chamber  to  ascend  through  the  chemical  cascade  of  M.  Clement  Deaorme*,  and  to  en- 
counter there  a  stream  of  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*7 6a  The  nitrons  led 
gas,  which  ia  in  a  well  regulated  chamber  always  slightly  redundant,  is  perfectly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  said  sulphuric  acid ;  which,  thus  impregnated,  is  made  to  trickle  don 
through  another  cascade,  up  through  which  passes  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid,  from 
the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  a  little  adjoining  chamber.  The  eonaeneed  unroot  seid 
gas  ia  thereby  immediately  transformed  into  nitrous  gas  (deutoxide  of  azote),  whiebif 
transmitted  from  this  second  cascade  into  the  large  vitriol  chamber,  and  there  exeresai 
its  well-known  reaction  upon  its  aeriform  contents.  The  economy  thus  effected  ia  tat 
aulphurio  acid  manufacture  ia  such  that  for  100  parts  of  sulphur  8  of  nitrate  of  tods 
will  suffice,  instead  of  9  or  10  as  usually  consumed. 

Upon  the  formation  of  sulphated  nitrous  gas  (N  O*,  8  S  0s,  2  H  OX  and  its  eombist- 
tion  with  the  oil  of  vitriol,  the  manufacture  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  is  found*! 
Either  sulphur  is  burned  in  mixture  with  about  one-ninth  of  saltpetre:  wheaea  aloof 
with  sulphuric  acid  gas,  nitrous  oxide  gas  ia  disengaged,  while  sulphate  of  potash  ft- 
mains;  thus  KO,  NC  +  S  —  SO"  +  N  0»,  KO.  2.  Or,  nitric  acid  in  the  AW  or 
vaporous  form  may  be  present  in  the  lead-chamber,  into  which  the  aulphnroas  sad 
gas  passes,  in  consequence  of  placing  in  the  flames  of  the  sulphur  a  pan  charged  vidi 
a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitre,  or  nitrate  of  soda.  This  nitric  aetd  heat 
decomposed  by  a  portion  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  there  will  result  sulpharie  aeid  sad 
nitrous  gas.  By  the  mutual  re-action  of  the  sulphurous  and  nitric  acids,  solnbant 
acid  and  nitroua  gas  will  be  produced;  N  0*4-3  SO  —  N  0,  +  *S0».  i  Of,  by 
heating  sugar  or  starch  with  nitric  acid,  the  mixture  of  nitroua  gas  and  nKrooi 
acid  vapor  which  results  may  be  thrown  into  the  chamber  among  the  sulpauroos 
acid.  In  any  one  of  these  three  cases,  sulphurous  acid  gas,  nitrous  acid  vapors  (pro- 
ceeding from  the  mixture  of  nitroua  oxide  and  atmospherical  oxygen)  and  steam  art 
mingled  together;  whence  arises  the  crystalline  compound  of  sulphated  nitrous  oxide 
with  sulphuric  acid,  which  compound  subsides  in  white  clouds  to  the  bottom  of  ti* 
chamber,  and  dissolves  in  the  dilute  oil  of  vitriol  placed  there,  into  sulnhurie  sea, 
with  disengagement  of  nitrous  gas.  This  gas  now  forms,  with  the  wm"B"*j*f"J 
spherical  oxygen,  nitrous  acid  vapors  once  more,  which  condense  a  fresh  porttos  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas  into  the  above  crystalline  compound;  and  thus  in  psrpetatl n> 
ternation. 

♦  Sulphurous  acid  gas  does  not  act  upon  nitroua  gas,  not  even  upon  the  oitrout  tern 
'vapor  produced  by  the  admission  of  oxygen,  if  water  be  absent;  but  the  mon)*^_^'f 
a  little  steam  is  admitted  the  crystalline  compound  is  eondeuaed.    The  nieeeaeteT 
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uch  sulphuric  acid  favors  the  formation  of  the  sulpha  ted  nitrons  gas.    These  crystals 
-e  decomposed  by  tepid  water  with  disengagement  of  nitrons  gas,  which  seizes  the 
oxygen  present  and  becomes  nitrons  acid  (hyponitric  of  many  chemists). 

Sanitary  motives  alone  induced  the  makers  of  soda  to  condense  their  waste  muriatic 
mcid  in  the  first  instance ;  though  they  now  discover  its  worth  as  a  means  of  manufactur- 
ing chloride  of  lime,  and  would  not  again  return  to  the  nuisance-creating  system  if  they 
rriejht.  In  time,  no  doubt;  the  copper  smelter  will  also  be  compelled  to  arrest  the 
poisonous  fumes  now  so  wantonly  evolved ;  and  then  he  too  will  find  a  profit  in  that 
'which,  at  present,  only  injures  his  neighbor.  It  is  with  individual  interests  as  with 
physical  bodies,  the  largest  are  the  most  difficult  to  move  from  any  established  position, 
riot  many  years  ago,  all  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  this  country  was  made  from  sulphur 
alone ;  ami,  although  scientific  men  had  pointed  out  iron  pyrites  as  an  abundant  in- 
digenous source  for  the  generation  of  this  acid,  yet  no  attention  whatever  was  given  to 
this  seemingly  valueless  information.  Folly,  however,  achieved  that  which  wisdom  could 
not  reach  ;  and  the  infatuated  cupidity  of  a  Sicilian  king  compelled  our  manufacturers 
to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  voice  of  science,  and  seek  at  home  that  which  a  prohibitive 
export  duty  prevented  them  from  obtaining  abroad.  Their  eyes  were  at  length  opened, 
and,  too  late,  the  King  of  Sicily  saw  his  error;  for,  though  the  excessive  duto  on 
sulphur  has  since  been  removed,  it  has  not  only  failed  to  put  down  the  use  of  iron 
pyrites,  but  the  best  informed  authorities  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  this  latter  will 
eventually  abolish  the  employment  of  sulphur,  and  that  Ireland,  and  not  Sicily,  will 
furnish  the  essential  element  for  the  fabrication  of  nearly  all  our  sulphuric  acid.  There 
is,  however,  one  very  serious  drawback  to  the  general  use  of  iron  pyrites  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  that  is,  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  all  the  acid  thus  made.  This  objection 
is  fatal  at  present,  and  the  combined  agency  of  mechanical  and  chemical  genius  alone 
can  relieve  this  important  manufacture  from  so  great  an  obstacle.  Means  have  indeed 
been  devised  for  removing  the  arsenic  from  the  acid  after  the  formation  of  the  latter  ; 
but  those  acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  sulphuric  acid  well  know  that  such 
a  project  is  futile  and  impossihle  on  the  large  scale.  There  are,  in  fact,  but  two  modes 
of  dealing  with  the  difficulty,  the  one  being  to  prevent  the  volatilization  of  the  arsenic 
at  all,  by  mixing  the  pyrites  with  some  suitable  ingredient  ere  it  is  thrown  into  the 
furnace ;  and  the  other,  to  remove  the  arsenic  from  the  sulphurous  acid  before  it  reaches 
the  chamber  of  condensation.  The  first  would  be  the  simplest  plan  ;  but  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  science,  can  scarcely  be  hoped  for.  The  last,  however,  is  not  by  any  means 
beyond  the  scope  of  perseverance  and  ingenuity..  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  though 
the  arsenic,  being  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid  when  it  leaves  the  furnace  with  the 
sulphurous  acid,  is  in  the  gaseous  state,  yet  a  very  trifling  reduction  of  temperature 
suffices  to  convert  it  into  solid  powder ;  in  which  condition  it  is  merely  carried  onwards, 
mechanically,  by  the  current  of  sulphurous  acid ;  and  thus  reaches  the  leaden  chamber. 
The  mixture,  therefore,  resembles  that  of  turbid  water;  and,  bearing  this  analogy  in 
mind,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  nyritic  process  of  making  sulphuric  acid, — 
adding,  as  we  go  on,  a  hint  at  the  proper  place  for  arresting  the  areenious  fumes,  and 
thus  producing  a  pure  and  satisfactory  acid,  equal  to  that  obtained  from  Sicilian  sulphur. 
The  furnace  employed  for  roasting  iron  pyrites  is  very  peculiar,  but  essentially  consists 
of  an  inverted  cone,  with,  of  course,  a  small  area  of  nre-grate,  in  proportion  to  the 
eubieal  contents  of  the  furnace, — the  object  of  this  being,  to  prevent  the  surplus  passage 
of  air  through  the  furnace,  and  cause  the  sublimed  sulphur  to  burn  only  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  mass,  where  there  are  two  or  more  holes  for  the  supply  of  air,  duly  provided 
with  stoppers,  to  regulate  the  combustion  above  with  regard  to  that  below.  Thus,  at 
starting,  the  principal  effect  of  the  lower  heat  is  simply  to  decompose  the  bisulphate  of 
iron,  and  expel  one  half  of  its  sulphur;  and  at  this  stage,  the  upper  openings  of  the 
furnace  are  all  requisite,  to  ensure  the  combustion  of  this  volatilized  sulphur ;  but  so 
soon  ss  the  bisulphuret  of  iron  has  been  converted  into  the  proto-sulphuret,  then  the 
upper  openings  are  no  longer  useful,  but  must  be  closed,  so  as  to  compel  the  whole  of 
the  air  to  pass  through  the  red-hot  protosulphnret,  and  thus  form  sulphurous  acid 
and  oxide  of  iron, — the  latter  of  which  is  ultimately  withdrawn  as  a  waste  product 
An  iron  pan,  containing  nitrate  of  soda,  is  usually  placed  in  the  common  flue  of  a 
number  of  these  furnaces,  to  supply  nitric  oxide  gas;  and  the  whole  of  the  volatile 
products  are  made  to  pass  through  a  considerable  length  of  tubing,  subjected  to  the 
refrigerating  effect  of  the  air,  so  as  to  cool  the  gases  prior  to  their  introduction  into 
the  chamber  of  condensation. 

As  the  subsequent  processes  are  the  same  as  those  adopted  with  regard  to  Sicilian 
sulphur,  they  will  he  most  conveniently  noticed  when  treating  of  the  employment  of  that 
substance;  and  therefore  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  question  of  removing  from  the 
volatile  mixture  the  arsenical  matters  which  it  holds  in  suspension ;  for,  during  the 
passage  of  this  mixture  through  the  refrigerating  tube,  above  described,  the  arsenious 
acid  is  really  stolified ;  whilst  the  sulphurous  acid,  being  a  permanently  elastic  gas, 
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suffers  but  a  trifling  contraction  in  its  bulk.  "We  requested  att 
turbid  water  as  a  simile  whence  to  acquire  a  correct  notion  < 
passing  into  a  condensing  chamber;  and  this  suggests  also  the 
With  turbid  water  filtration  might  indeed  be  resorted  to,  whicl 
difficulty ;  but  there  is  another  mode  in  which  water  is  purified 
scale,  and  that  is,  by  deposition,  or  attraction  of  gravitation.  F< 
rest  is  not  necessary ;  as  may  be  seen  on  examining  the  water  r 
a  lake  in  spring  or  autumn.  It  enters  foul  and  muddy ;  but, 
pellucid  as  crystal  This  is  precisely  the  object  desired  with 
products  given  off  from  a  pyrites  furnace,  and  may  be  accomp 
same  way.  Let  a  gaseous  lake,  or  large  chamber  in  brickwork, 
the  refrigerating  tube  and  the  condensation-chamber,  through 
contaminated  sulphurous  acid  would  flow,  but  so  slowly  as  to 
in  the  lake,  the  mechanical  impurities  suspended  in  it*  and  thui 
filed  into  the  leaden  chamber,  possessing  now  all  the  propertiet 
tained  by  the  combustion  of  pure  sulphur.  The  size  of  tois  gai 
precipitator,  as  it  might  be  termed,  would  require  adjustment  a 
the  entrance  tube  and  the  velocity  of  the  current,  but  need  not* 
one  half  of  the  cubical  contents  of  the  leaden  chamber,  espec 
below  and  issued  from  the  top. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  modes  of  using  py 
consequently,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  early  steps  i 
this  latter.  These  are  quite  as  simple  as  the  management  01  a 
sulphur  is  merely  thrown  into  a  kind  of  oven,  provided  with  a  c 
ine  the  admission  of  air;  and  near  to  this  door,  but  within  the 
taming  nitrate  of  soda  is  placed,  the  contents  of  which  are  in  th 
per  cent  of  the  nitrate  to  a  given  amount  of  sulphur.  The  sul 
lighted,  combustion  goes  on  continuously,  and  the  volatile  produc 
the  refrigerating  tube,  ultimately  enter  the  condensing  chamber 
a  current  of  steam,  which  causes  the  compound  of  sulphur,  ni 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and,  in  combining  with  the 
composition  ensues,  attended  with  the  formation  of  sulphuric  ac 
the  former  of  which  remains  in  solution,  whilst  the  latter  rises,  an 
tion  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  to  part  of  the  oxygen  in  the  chan 
decomposed  as  before,  until  either  no  more  sulphurous  acid  or 
the  chamber,  the  latter  of  which  circumstances  would  imply  b 
probably  the  cause  of  what  is  termed  "chamber  sickness.  Th 
lasts  many  hours,  and  sometimes  even  days  are  spent  in  its  co 
judging  of  its  progress  by  the  color  of  the  fumes  displayed  on  < 
aperture  near  the  bottom  of  the  chamber ;  by  which  they  also  fc 
excess  or  deficiency  of  nitrous  vapor,  and  apply  the  appropriate 
tion  furnace.  When  the  water  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  ceases  to  act  favorably  upon  the  ( 
therefore  withdrawn.  For  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  sucl 
enough ;  and  hence,  under  the  name  "  chamber  acid,"  it  is  extei 
to  complete  its  character  as  oil  of  vitriol,  this  chamber  acid 
leaden  vessels,  but  ultimately  in  a  platinum  boiler,  set  over  ti 
vided  with  a  head  or  cover,  and  a  syphon  tube,  all  in  platinui 
the  operator  is  enabled  to  draw  off  the  concentrated  acid  when 
A  boiler  of  this  kind  is  kept  constantly  in  action  after  the  fire 
the  only  cause  of  stoppage  being  the  necessity  for  repairs,  whi 
quent  than  might  be  imagined,  considering  the  imperishable  m 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  these  boilers.  Selemous  add  is  tl 
aing  agent,  and  perhaps  correctly,  as  chlorine  is  quite  out  of  th 
Concentrated  dry  twgkuric  aetd  of  Nordhauten,  It  Paul  Q 
has  patented  the  following  plan  of  manufacturing  dry  sulphuric 
parts  of  sulphate  of  soda,  2  parts  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  2  p 
The  mixture  is  put  into  freestone  retorts  (comust  dtpret't)  set  in  i 
by  means  of  a  bent  glass  tube,  the  acid  is  introduced  into  the  retoi 
applied.  Shortly  after  the  application  of  heat,  drops  of  water  v 
then  acidulated  water,  followed  by  acid  at  40°,  50°,  and  66°  Bai 
which  fumes  or  smokes.  To  enable  the  operator  to  judge  com 
the  operation,  vessels  containing  water  are  placed  to  receive  the  d 
each  drop  produces  a  sound  resembling  that  which  a  red-hot  i 
water,  the  dry  acid  is  produced,  and  is  to  be  collected.  Nordl 
he  says,  by  introducing  oil  of  vitriol,  at  66°  Baume,  into  the  vest* 
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Bat  this  Nordhaueen  acid  is  colorless,  and  pare.     He  does  not  specify  the 
quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  that  he  introduces  at  first  along  with  the  sulphates. 

Anhydrous  Sulphuric  Arid  Highly  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  must  be  mixed  with 
chry  phosphoric  acid,  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  beneath  a  receiver 
placed  over  a  plate  of  glass,  allowing  free  access  for  dry  atmospheric  air.  On  mix- 
ing the  two  acids,  a  strong  chemical  action  ensues,  with  considerable  elevation  of 
temperature ;  and  therefore  the  mixture  should  be  made  in  a  retort  surrounded  by  a 
mixture,  the  phosphoric  acid  being  previously  cooled,  and  the  cold  oil  of  vitriol 


from  the  cooling  bath,  and  a  receiver  is  placed  there,  to  which  the  retort  has  been 
adapted.  A  gentle  heat  is  now  applied  to  the  retort,  and  dense  white  vapors  soon  be- 
gin to  paes  into  the  receiver  where  they  are  condensed  by  the  cold.  In  this  way  a 
ooo«deraWe  quantity  of  beautiful  white  silky  crystals  are  obtained.  With  careful 
manipulation,  an  ounce  of  phosphorus,  converted  into  anhydrous  acid  by  combustion 
n  dry  air,  will  yield  one  ounce  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  If  a  few  drops  of  water 
be  added,  a  dangerous  explosion  ensues. — Barmurill. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  quantity  of  concentrated  and  dry  sulphuric  acid  in  IOC 
parts  of  dilute,  at  different  densities,  by  my  experiments,  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,  for  October,  1817 . — 
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Diy. 

Liquid. 

8peo.  gravity. 

Dry. 

Liquid. 

Spec,  gravity. 

Dry. 

100 

1-8460 

81-54 

66 

1-5503 

53-82 

32 

1*2334 

26*09 

99 

1-8438 

80*72 

65 

15390 

53*00 

31 

1-2260 

25*28 

98 

1-8415 

79-90 

64 

1*5280 

52*18 

30 

1-2184 

24*46 

97 

1*8391 

79-09 

63 

1-5170 

51-37 

29 

1-2108 

23*65 

96 

1*8366 

78-28 

62 

1*5066 

50*55 

28 

1*2032 

22*83 

95 

1*8340 

77-46 

61 

1*4960 

49-74 

27 

1*1956 

22*01 

94 

1*8288 

76-65 

60 

1*4860 

48-92 

26 

1*1876 

21*20 

93 

1-8235 

75-83 

59 

1*4760 

4811 

25 

1-1792 

20*38 

92 

1-8181 

75*02 

58 

1*4660 

47:29 

24 

1-1706 

19*57 

91 

18026 

74-20 

57 

1*4560 

46*48 

23 

1*1626 

18-75 

90 

1-8070 

73-39 

56 

1-4460 

45*66 

22 

1-1549 

17-94 

89 

1-7986 

72-57 

55 

1*4360 

44*85 

21 

1*1480 

17*12 

88 

1*7901 

71-75 

54 

1-4265 

44-03 

20 

1*1410 

16*31 

87 

1-7815 

70*94 

63 

1*4170 

43*22 

19 

1-1330 

15-49 

86 

1*7728 

70-12 

62 

1*4073 

4240 

18 

11246 

14*68 

85 

1-7640 

69*31 

51 

1*3977 

41*58 

17 

1*1165 

13*86 

84 

1*7540 

68*49 

50 

1*3884 

40*77 

16 

1*1090 

13*05 

83 

1*7425 

67-68 

49 

1*3788 

39*95 

15 

1-1019 

12-23 

82 

1-7315 

66*86 

48 

1-3697 

39-14 

14 

1-0953 

11*41 

81 

1*7200 

66-05 

47 

1-3612 

38-32 

13 

1*0887 

10-60 

80 

1*7080 

65-23 

46 

1*3630 

37*51 

12 

1*0809 

9-78 

79 

1*6972 

64*42 

45 

1-3440 

36-69 

11 

1-0743 

8*97 

78 

1-6860 

63*60 

44 

1*3345 

35-88 

10 

1*0682 

8-15 

77 

1-6744 

62-78 

43 

1*3255 

3506 

9 

10614 

7-84 

76 

1-6624 

61*97 

42 

1*3165 

34*25 

8 

1-0544 

6-52 

75 

1-6500 

61-15 

41 

1*3080 

33-43 

7 

1-0477 

6-71 

74 

1-6415 

60-34 

40 

1-2999 

32-61 

6 

1-0406 

4*89 

73 

1*6321 

59-52 

39 

1*2913 

31-80 

5 

1-0336 

4*08 

72 

1-6204 

58-71 

38 

1-2826 

30*98 

4 

1-^268 

8-26 

71 

1-6090 

57-89 

37 

1-2740 

30*17 

3   • 

1-0206 

2-446 

70 

1*5975 

5708 

36 

1-2654 

29-35 

2 

1-0140 

11f3 

09 

1-5868 

56*26 

35 

1-2572 

28  54 

1 

1-0074 

0-8154 

68 

1-5760 

55-45 

34 

1-2490 

27-72 

67 

1-5648 

54*63 

33 

1*2409 

2fc*l 

SUMACH  (Ens.  and  Fr. ;  Schmaek,  Germ.> ;  ia  the  powder  of  the  leaves,  peduncles 
and  young  branches  of  the  Rhu*  coriaria  ana  Ehus  cotinut,  shrubs  which  grow  in  Hun- 
gary, the  Banned  and  the  Dlyrian  province*.  Both  kind*  contain  tannin,  with  a  little 
yellow  coloring  matter,  and  are  a  good  deal  employed  for  tanning  light-colored 
feathers;  hut  the  first  k  the  best    With  mordants  it  dies  nearly  the  same  colon  a* 
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gall*.  In  calico-printing,  sumach  afford*,  with  a  mordant  of  tin,  a  yellow  color;  with 
acetate  of  iron,  weak  or  strong,  a  grey  or  black ;  and  with  sulphate  of  zinc,  a  brava'ae* 
yellow.  A  decoction  of  sumach  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly ;  gives  white  flocb 
with  the  proto-muriate  of  tin;  pale-yellow  flocks  with  alum;  blue  flocks  with  red 
sulphate  of  iron,  with  an  abundant  precipitate,  In  the  south  of  France  the  twigs  and 
leaves  of  the  Coriaria  myrthi/olia  are  used  for  dyeing,  under  the  name  of  ridoui  orrodn. 

SUN  PAINTING  or  HEL10GRAPHY.  This  elegant  art  having  been  culuTeted 
with  remarkable  success  by  Sir  William  John  Newton,  Knt.,  I  have  great  pleasure  is 
transferring  into  this  Dictionary  the  very  specific  instructions  which  he  has  puUkbsi 
on  the  subject  in  the  first  number  of  the  ••  Photographic  Journal." 

2Tb  iodize  the  Paper. — 1st  Brush  your  paper  over  with  muriate  of  barytes  (half  n 
ounce,  dissolved  in  nearly  a  wine-bottle  of  distilled  water):  lav  it  flat  to  dry.  Si 
Dissolve  sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  about  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  Ditto 
sixty  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  another  bottle  with  the  like  quantity  of  water. 
Mix  them  together  and  shake  well :  let  it  subside :  pour  off  the  water,  and  then  add  kot 
water :  shake  it  well :  let  it  subside :  pour  off  the  water,  and  then  add  three  onsets  of 
distilled  water,  and  afterward  as  much  iodide  of  potassium  as  will  reduaolve  the  iodide 
of  silver. 

Brush  your  previously-prepared  paper  well  with  this,  and  let  dry ;  then  place  then 
in  water,  one  by  one,  for  about  one  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  constantly  agiutisg 
the  water.  As  many  as  a  dozen  pieces  may  be  put  into  the  water,  one  after  the  otlwr, 
taking  care  that  there  are  no  air  bubbles ;  take  them  out*  and  pin  to  the  edge  of  a  board 
at  one  corner. 

When  dry  they  will  be  ready  for  exciting  for  the  camera  by  the  following  proetst: 


1  drachm  of  No  4  6 
drachms  of  distilled  water. 


26  grains  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver to  half  an  ounce  of 
water.  Add  46  minims  of 
glacial  acetic  acid. 


20  min.  of  No.  8,  6 
drachms  of  distilled  water. 


2  drachma  of  No.  4,  6  dra. 
of  water. 


A  saturated  solution  of  gal- ! 
lie  acid. 


Equal  parts  of  Noa  1  and! 

N.  B.  — This  mutt  U 
mixed  just  before  iwrt. 
and  the  bottle  cleaned  it  i 
terward. 


(These  are  supposed  to  be  in  six  1 -ounce  bottles  with  glass  stoppers.) 

7b  excite  for  the  Camera. — Mix  equal  parts  of  No*.  1  and  2,  and  with  a  gits  red 
excite  the  iodised  paper  and  blot  off;  and  it  may  be  put  in  the  elide  at  once,  or  tb 
number  vou  require  may  be  excited,  and  put  into  a  blotting-paper  book,  one  betvtes 
each  leai,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  required  to  be  placed  in  the  slide. 

Time  of  Exposure. — The  time  varies  from  three  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  as  eov. 
according  to  the  nature  Cf  the  subject  and  the  power  of  the  sun  ;  but  fxr^  miatU*  * 
generally  the  proper  time. 

To  bring  out. — Bring  out  with  No.  3,  and  when  the  subject  begins  to  appear,  add 
No.  0 ;  and  when  sufficiently  developed  hold  it  up,  and  pour  water  upon  it ;  sod  ti*n 
put  it  into  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  fix  it,  for  about  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  the*  into 
water :  this  is  merely  to  fix  it  for  the  after  process  at  your  leisure. 

To  clean  the  Negative. — Get  a  sine  tray  about  three  or  four  inches  deep,  with  anotfcf 
tray  to  fit  in  at  the  top,  about  one  inch  deep ;  fill  the  lower  tray  with  boiling  v/ster.  * 
that  the  upper  tray  may  touch  the  water ;  put  your  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  »i 
not  strong  in  the  upper  tray,  and  then  your  negatives  one  by  one,  watching  them  vi& 
care  until  the  iodine  is  removed;  then  put  them  in  hot  water,  containing  a  small p*^ 
of  oommon  soda  (the  size  of  a  nutmeg  to  about  two  quarts  of  water),  for  about  Ui 
minutes;  pour  off  the  dirty  water,  and  then  add  more  not  water,  shaking  them  g»- J 
for  a  short  time;  pour  off  the  water  again,  and  then  add  fresh  hot  water,  and  let  it  re- 
main until  it  is  cold,  after  which  take  them  out  carefully  one  by  one,  and  put  then  n 
clean  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  two;  then  take  them  all  out  together,  and  hold  opte 
drain  for  a  short  time,  and  then  put  them  between  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  li»?* 
and  press  as  much  of  the  water  out  as  you  can ;  then  carefully  (for  now  all  the  «» 
is  removed)  lay  them  out  flat  separately  upon  linen  to  dry. 
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Mode  of  Waxing  the  Negatives, — Melt  the  pure  white  wax  oyer  a  lamp  of  moderate 
beat,  just  merely  to  keep  it  in  a  liquid  state;  then  fill  the  same  deep  tray  as  above  de- 
icribed  with  boiling  water,  and  with  another  similar  to  the  upper  one  before  described 
[which  must  be  kept  for  this  purpose  only);  put  a  clean  piece  of  blotting-paper  in  this 
tray,  and  lay  jour  negative  face  downwards,  and  with  a  soft  flat  hog's  hair-brush,  about 
an  inch  wide,  dip  it  into  the  liquid  wax,  and  brush  the  negative  over,  when  it  will  be 
immediately  transparent,  and  it  can  be  done  so  that  there  is  very  little  redundant  wax, 
after  which  it  may  be  put  between  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  blotting-paper  and  ironed, 
if  necessary,  which  should  not  be  very  hot,  when  it  is  ready  to  take  positives  from. 

Positive*  on  Negative  Paper. — Take  one  part  of  the  iodide  of  silver  before  described 
and  add  two  parts  of  water ;  then  add  as  much  iodide  of  potassium  as  will  redissolve  it 
Brush  your  paper  with  the  foregoing,  let  dry,  put  into  water,  and  proceed  in  all  re- 
ipecta,  as  above  described  for  the  negatives. 

Excite  for  positives. — Excite  with  No.  1;  blot  off;  lay  it  in  vour  press,  place  the 
negative  face  downwards;  expose  to  the  light  from  ten  seconds  to  half  a  minute,  or  more 
according  to  the  light  (not  in  the  sun),  and  bring  out  with  No.  3 ;  and  when  it  is  nearly 
developed  add  No.  1 ;  then  take  it  up  and  poor  water  upon  it,  and  then  place  it  in 
hypoanlphite  of  soda  (cold)  until  the  iodide  is  removed ;  after  which  put  it  into  alum 
water,  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum  in  two  quarts  of  water;  this  will 
readily  remove  the  hyposulphite,  and  also  fix  the  positive  more  particularly ;  it  will 
also  take  away  any  impurities  which  there  may  be  in  the  paper,  after  which  put  it  into 
clean  cold  water,  and  change  two  or  three  times. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  process  which  I  have  adopted,  more 
especially  for  beginners;  and  with  great  cleanliness  and  care  in  each  process,  and 
especially  in  keeping  all  the  bottles  with  the  chemicals  free  from  dirt  of  every  kind, 
the  foregoing  will  lead  to  favorable  results. 

Motive  for  washing  the  paper  over  with  chloride  of  barium  previous  to  iodising. — In 
the  first  place,  I  find  that  it  appears  to  give  strength  to  the  paper. 

Secondly,  that  the  action  in  the  camera  is  better  and  more  certain. 

Thirdly,  it  keeps  cleaner  in  the  bringing-out  process,  thereby  allowing  a  longer  time 
for  a  more  complete  development 

Fourthly,  I  have  never  found  any  solarizing  take  place  since  I  have  used  it  (about 
three  years) ;  and,  fifthly,  I  find  that  it  keeps  longer  and  better  after  it  is  excited  for 
the  camera.  a 

From  the  observations  whieh  I  have  made  since  I  have  made  use  of  chloride  of  bari- 
um, I  conclude  that  it  has  the  effect  of  destroying  any  injurious  properties  which  may 
be  in  the  paper,  and  more  especially  with  respect  to  the  sice ;  ana  besides  which,  when 
combined  with  iodide  of  silver,  greater  intensity  is  obtained  in  the  negative. 

I  have  occasionally  prepared  paper  without  chloride  of  barium,  but  I  have  always 
found  (except  for  positives)  that  I  could  not  rely  upon  it  with  the  same  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. I  need  scarcely  add  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this  process  the  greatest  care 
and  attention  are  required,  and  that  the  water  should  be  constantly  agitated  while  the 
paper  is  in  it,  and  that  the  water  should  be  once  changed. 

Rationale  of  the  emtion  of  the  common  soda  and  powdered  alum,  dtc — My  motive  for 
using  common  soda  to  cleanse  the  negatives  is,  that  it  not  only  removes  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  more  readily,  but  any  impurities  which  may  be  in  the  paper,  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  the  sire,  such  being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  after  waxing  process ; 
which,  when  done,  the  negative  should  appear  nearly  as  transparent  as  glass. 

Tho  reason  why  I  prefer  alum  for  the  positives  is,  that  while  it  has  the  effect  of  re- 
moving the  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  other  impurities  in  the  paper,  it  does  not  act 
upon  the  size,  which  in  this  instance  it  is  desirous  to  retain. 

I  have  been  indueed  to  make  a  series  of  experiments,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
fading  of  the  positives,  or,  indeed,  that  any  portion  should  be,  as  it  were  eaten  away  in 
parte;  and  since  I  have  adopted  the  foregoing,  in  no  one  instance  has  any  change  taken 
pla*e  whatever. — Sir  W.  J.  Newton. 

Mr.  Fen  ton,  one  of  the  most  expert  and  successful  heliograph  era,  recommends  for 
paper  to  be  used  the  same  day  that  it  is  excited,  two  grammes  of  common  salt  to  be 
added  to  the  iodizing  solution.  This  addition  increased  the  rapidity  of  the  formation 
of  the  picture,  but  much  lessened  the  time  during  which  the  paper  could  be  kept  in  a 
sensitive  state  uninjured  The  solution  for  exciting  the  paper  was  the  usual  one  of  80 
grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  half  a  drachm  of  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
The  paper  on  which  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Fenton's  negatives  were  taken  was  iodized 
by  the  following  preparation  : — 

Rice  water  ....  1000  grammes. 
Iodide  of  potassium  80 

Bromide  of  potassium  8 

Cyanide  of  potassium  -        -        2 
Fluoride  of  potassium  -        -        1) 
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Ar  even  film  uf  collodion  mar  be  obtained  by  the  folio*  -j 
plate  of  glass  by  the  following  figure : — 


Hold  the  plate  with  the  left  hand  at  1,  poor  a  body  of  collodk 
towards  1  (being  careful  not  to  let  it  touuh  tbe  thumb),  incline,  t 
and  pour  off  at  4.  Then  hold  the  plate  vertically  (reating  the  <y 
the  collodion  bottle)  to  drain  ;  incline  it  first  to  the  right  and  Ihei 
this  several  timea  until  the  ridges  are  removed.  By  these  meaiu 
produced  without  a  thick  ridge  from  2  to  4*  The  time  it  may  be 
into  the  stiver  hath  will  depend  upon  tha  temperature  (about 
evenly  into  the  bath,  lifting  up  and  down  to  allow  the  evaporat 
film  will  also  saturate  more  rapidly.  When  the  greasy  appearan 
for  the  camera.  Sometimes  the  film  is  nearly  transparent  and  I 
fiejent  iodide  of  silver ;  or  it  may  contain  too  much  iodide,  the  g 
in  the  hath,  leaving  the  collodion  with  very  little,  and  that  p< 
placed  in  the  bath  too  quick,  the  lower  corner  will  present  a  re 
which  of  co  u  roe  rend  era  it  uaeless. 

Having  exposed  the  plate  the  necessary  time,  the  next  step  is  I 
solution  employed  by  some  ia  prepared  with  prototulphate  of  i 
•re,— 


Water 

Acetic  acid  (Bcaufoy't) 
Protosulphate  of  iron 
Nitric  acid 


-  2  ot> 

-  1  draeh 

-  8  grain  i 
■  I  iropi 


Mix  the  water  and  acetic  neid  first;  then  dissolve  the  sulphate  c 
the  nitric  acid,  which,  by  varying  the  quantity,  produces  atfEeras 
the  solution  over  the  plate,  there  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  i 
fcV.w  evenly.     Sometime*  a  little  more  acetic  acid  in  the  bV 

SI  rile  hne  been  out  of  the  bath  for  some  tinie,  redipping  it,  will  pi 
oca  not  remove  it,  and  the  resulting  picture  is  hard  and  unpleaw 
iv.     For  positives  the  resulting  picture  is  more  r>leR*iiij* 
Lite  de  vol o| ting  agent  rather  weak.     After  it  has  remained  on  su£ 
out  fJ  the  un  decompounded  iodide  ia  to  be  removed  hv  1 

ION   BHIDGE3.    Suspension  bridges  of  iron  were 
IT  11.  it  which   date  one  uf  70   feet  span  was  thrown  over 
i.  D*l   Jd>u  An  hi,  puhllahad   IrtlS,  eunveys  some  notion  wf 
firat    .vpliiined  their  true  principles.     The  Union  hridg 
feet  fpaut  eonatWKSted  hy  Captain  Sir  S.  Brown,  in  1820,  was  tin 
brid^'H  srecied  in  Britain,     The  Newhaven  and  Brighton  suspe 
erected  by  the  same  engineer.     The  great  bridge  hy  Telford,  ton 
is  BtO  Sett  Span;  it  wtin  commenced  in  May,  18)9,  and  complete 
The  limium;rsmith    bridge,  4-^i  feet  span,  hy  Tierney  Chirk,  wi 
Tbe  Montrose  briil^r,  },y  Rcndel,  412  feet  span,  was  erected  in  U 
ford  bridge  ofet  the  Thames,  67  6|  feel,  span,  by  Brunei,  was  bui 
rope  bridge  of  FreiUurg  is  8^0  feet  span.     The  road- ways  of  sue 
Hot  merely  be  hung  from  the  chains  but  be  rendered  atiffj  to  resi 
tioti  caused  by  the  wirnl.     See  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  In; 
aeers,  Feb.  1&,  1841,  on  this  subject 

EP-WASllEfE,  is  the  person  who  extracts  from  the  sweep 

refineries  of  silver  and  gold*  the  small  residuum  uf  precious  mcla 

SYNTHESIS,  is  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  combination,  i 

ch'tnical  action  which  unites  dissimilar  bodies  into  a  uniform  eoi 

acid  and  lime  into  gypsum  ;  or  chlorine  and  sodium  into  culinur 

\:l:\\  is  a  aolution  of  sugar  in  water,     Cane-juice,  c< 
I'MOti,  forms  a  syrup  which   does  not  ferment  in  the  trnn*["  ■« ' 
Indies,  awl  may  be  boiled  and  refined  at  one  step  into  superior  a 
neat  advantage  to  the  planter,  the  refiner,  and  the  revenue. 

Syrup*  Jffiration  of,  through  beds  of  bone  black,  has  been  pn 
Messrs  Greenwood  and  Parker.    Suppose  5  filter  bed*,  Noe,  I,  % 
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<af  which  No.  1  has  been  longest  in  use ;  No.  2  the  next  longest,  and  so  on.    As  iood. 

mm  No.  1  has  become  too  impure  to  be  used  any  longer,  it  Is  thrown  out  of  action,  Nor  % 

toecomes  the  lir.it  of  the  series,  and  No.  5  is  brought  into  use  as  the  last  of  the  aeries. 

The  process  of  "filtration  goes  on  uutil  No.  2  becomes  too  impure  to  be  longer  employed  ; 

it  is  then  thrown  out  of  action,  and  No.  3  becomes  the  first  in  the  series;  and  No.  I 

(which  has  Iwen  supplied  with  fresh  filtering  materials  in  the  meanwhile)  ia  brought 

into  use  as  the  last  of  the  series.     The  several  filter  beds  are  connected  together  by  pipes 

(provided  with  stopcocks),  in  such  a  manner  that  the  filtered  syrup  will  pass  frwn  the 

lower  part  of  No.  1  into  the  upper  part  of  No.  2,  and  from  the  lower  part  of  No.  1 

into  the  upper  part  of  No.  8,  and  so  on. 


TABBYING,  or  WATERING,  is  the  process  of  giving  stuffs  a  wavy  appearand 
with  the  calender. 

TACAMAHAC  is  a  resin  obtained  from  the  Fagura  oclandra,  a  tree  which  urows  in 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  It  occurs  in  yellowish  pieces,  of  a  strong  smell,  and  a 
bitterish  aromatic  taste.    That  from  the  island  of  Madagascar  has  a  greenish  tint. 

TAFFETA  is  a  light  silk  fabric,  with  a  considerable  lustre  or  gloss. 

TAFIA  is  a  variety  of  rum. 

TALC  is  a  mineral  genus,  which  is  divided  into  two  species,  the  common  anil  the 
indurated.  The  first  occurs  massive,  disseminated  in  plates,  imitative,  or  crystallized  in 
small  six-sided  tables.  It  is  splendent,  pearly,  or  semi-metallic,  translucent,  flexible,  but 
not  elastic.  It  yields  to  the  nail ;  spec.  grav.  2-77.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  first  whitens 
and  then  fuses  into  an  enamel  globule.  It  consists  of— silica,  62 ;  magnesia,  27  :  alu- 
mina, 1*5;  oxyde  of  iron,  3*5;  water,  6.  Klaproth  found  2$  per  cent,  of  potash  in  it. 
It  Ul  found  in  beds  of  clay-slate  and  mica  slate,  in  Aberdeenshire,  Banffshire,  Perthshire, 
Salzburg,  the  Tyrol,  and  St.  Gothard.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  rouge  for  the  toilets,  com- 
municating softness  to  the  skin.  It  gives  the  flesh  polish  to  soft  alabaster  figure s,  and  is 
also  used  in  porcelain  paste. 

The  second  species,  or  talc-slate,  has  a  greenish-gray  color;  is  massive,  with  tabular 
fragments,  translucent  on  the  edges,  soft,  with  a  white  streak;  easily  cut  or  broken,  hut 
is  not  flexible ;  and  has  a  greasy  feel.  It  occurs  in  the  same  localities  as  the  preceding. 
It  is  employed  in  the  porcelain  and  crayon  manufactures ;  as  also  as  a  crayon  itself;  by 
carpenters,  tailors,  and  glaziers. 

TALLOW  (Suif,  Fr. ;  Talg,  Germ.)  is  the  concrete  fat  of  quadrupeds  and  man. 
That  of  the  ox  consists  of  76  parts  of  stearine,  and  24  of  oleine;  that  of  the  sheep 
contains  somewhat  more  stearine.    See  Fat  and  Steahime. 

Tallow  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1836,  1,186,364  cwta.  1  qr.  4  lbs. ;  in 
1837,  1,308,734  cwts.  1  qr.  4  lbs.  Retained  for  home  consumption,  in  1836,  lT;n  8,678 
ewts.  1  qr.  25  lbs. ;  in  1837,  1,294,009  cwts.  2  qrs.  21  lbs.  Duty  received,  in  1836, 
£208,284 ;  in  1837,  £204,377.  , 

TALLOW,  PINEY.    See  Piwrr  Tallow. 

TAMPING  is  a  term  used  by  miners  to  express  the  filling  up  of  the  hole  which  they 
have  bored  in  a  rock,  for  the  purpose  of  blasting  it  with  gunpowder.    See  Mi*- 

TAN,  or  TANNIC  ACID.  (Tannta,  Fr. ;  Gerbttoff,  Germ.)  See  its  preparation  and 
properties  described  under  Galls. 

The  barks  replete  with  this  principle  should  be  stripped  with  hatchets  and  bills,  from 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  trees,  not  less  than  30  years  of  age,  in  spring,  when  their  sap 
flows  most  freely.  Trees  are  atso  sometimes  barked  in  autumn, and  left  standing,  w  Vrebj 
they  cease  to  vegetate,  and  perish  ere  long;  but  afford,  it  is  thought,  a  more  romped 
timber.  This  operation  is,  however,  too  troublesome  to  be  generally  practiced,  and 
therefore  the  bark  is  commonly  obtained  from  felled  trees;  and  it  is  richer  in  taiinia 
Jte  older  they  axe.  The  bark  mill  is  described  in  Gregory's  Mechanic*,  and  other  similai 
Works. 

TANNIN,  PREPARATION  OP.     The  substance  from  which  tannin  is  moat  fre- 

J[uently  obtained  is  nutgalls,  of  which  it  constitutes  about  40  per  cent  of  their  weight* 
t  may  be  procured  also  from  several  other  sources,  such  as  oak,  horse  chestnut,  sumach, 
and  cinchona  barks,  catechu,  kino,  Ac.  Tannin  obtained  from  these  different  sources, 
however,  differs  materially  in  some  of  its  characters.  The  tannin  of  nutgalls,  which  is 
that  generally  employed  for  chemical  purposes,  is  sometimes  called  gallo- tannic  arid,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  species.  According  to  Berzelius,  nutgalls  yield,  brides 
pure  tannin,  a  small  quantity  of  gallic  acid,  tan  nates  of  potash  and:  of  lime,  modified 
tannin  in  the  state  which  is  generally  designated  by  the  name  extractive,  and  ].i-tl  v.  ■ 
combination  of  tannin  with,  probably,  pectic  acid,  which  combination  is  inscluhle  in 
cold  water,  and  is  met  with  particularly  in  the  extract  of  oak  bark. 
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The  Mtomim  T***  *****  lhe  ^t*BtitJ  uf  c*lr*c,»vt ' 
Ihe  levera)  aubataaeea ;— 


SuUU&rfli, 


Wfuie  tniwr  b*rk  of  old  u*k 
D*i+  yutirtij  imk  *        ' 

Ht**  Spanish  c'-.HtuiU 
lio-   L*ir**t^r  willow 

Calami   or  Buddie  b»ik  of 
Mi 

lOt 

Do.   Letoart^T  vvil].«w 
iiftfk  of  ™k 

Do-  t«i<j<t**J  willow 
1>,.    Bid*  r        - 

|)i.    i  ■.Miiraon  billow  - 
- 
,  *  1.1  mot-  h    * 
,.,u§j  U'.a 
i  twa     - 

N,tt*galla      - 

Hark  Of  «*kP  cut  m  wiaMfr 
* 
Oe    Elder - 

Pmrk  t*r  ih*  Trunk  of  willow 
R&rk  of"  Hirch 


14 

1* 


71 

n 

Of 

it 
it 

N 
ia 
t9 

11 
S3 

i:i 

I1   , 
TO 
TV  ' 
4* 

41 

Ml 

v<l 
117 


1 


i°- 


109 
Wxmghi.  31 

Lib 


30 
31 
41 

ST 


i'inrk  of  Chen 
Da.  SbUow  - 
DO.    IV-l'lar 

P*  H»»l 

Do.    A»h 

Dii    trunk  o 

Da.   Si 

P*  0«k,cn 
R«AQfT<ltfD 
I  urn  lift  wnji 
Berk  ul 

Ho. 

n,.   i 

H...     i 

Hu 

|h,.   Tmi  *h 


If 


16 


I  hi 

Uo. 

Ho, 

Da 

It,   *<    I 

D«. 

EUm  b 

Da. 

R'«v  c 

Do 

S  ii  in  *i 

Tannin  when  in  eolation  ikiwta  A*TO*  from  ihe  il 

Bo«  n  ebftn**    Gaiio-taonifl  add  it  lij  ibJr ro*ana  mow 

ameneid;  bath  in  probabU  thai  a  change  of  *d 

i,,  other  specie*  •*  ^nm,u  ,tw?  "•  £"*  rtM  A 

Tli*  following  ii  the  method  proposed  by  Bcr*uliii*/r 

tulpkwria  acid.  „   ,  ,t        „. 

■fc  »  «"*t  rofne**»  of  noMUin  water,  add  a  very  am 
coi-1  ntj.J  wfll  *hake  the  mixture;  n  flnMUltfil 
tonnio  afld  extractive,  and  which  in  «™rf4ling  wrriM  ^ 
the  aume  Thinner  an  in  clarifying  with  white  of  *&* 
*i»d  now  add  Bulnhuric  mi rl  mix*!  With .ill  own  weigh 
a  lim&  until  the  precipitate,  *1W  standing  for  an  hon 
cIuLinoua  mass.  A*  twin  a*  this  change  is  found  to  h*Y« 
2nd  mix  wiih  tiftM  concentrated  aolphnric  acid  until  n 
B  Yellowish  white  tunas  ialhiia  ol-toined,  which  ie  a  qoi 
timntn.  Atid  is  imoltiblc  in  anid«Ut*d  wiiten  Th»  mu« 
wat^r  mix-1  vriili  ■  k<km!  d*n»  of  sulphuruj  acid;  M 
ami  ifterwnrd  timdwd  111  pure  wnter.  with  which  it  j 
■ulutinn  To  the  wkiftinil  Lhtw  oUtmned,  carbonate  ol  l 
added  in  vcr;  small  proportion*  m  a»  to  "*!«'**» 
warda  l-v  lUowing  it  to  mnotrate  for  a  short  u™><  Uu 
the  tannin.  When  the  ««turaHoii  is  comply  thy  c 
tided  *«1W.    W»»»olutian  mw*  now  be  UMi 

tirtitf  unnin  with  i rUonoi  i,>rwd  by  1 

Mns  iwwdered  is  n> figeited  with  elher.at  n  U-m| 

Ignore  he  menftrinun  ;  th*  ether  is 

Himoin.lv,  and  th<  tannin  r*mnin*  m  th.^  form  ©rat 
wUit-h  dots  nol  chan^  by  contact  with  thi  air,     Hm 
thf  itlier  ia  »  bi»wa  ixtraativt,  not  antirclj  mluiila  i 
fiir«Hu*  aUo  bW«  the  following  prncan  for  ttep* 

*  To  a  ftHerad  iofaaion  of  wat^alK  *&&  a  cone 
■o  aa  to  form  ft  wbita  p«dpilat*i   hut  n»o  imich 
dpiUto  u  Mlnble  ia  wow  of  the  alkali.    The 
vaah«d  with  ice  cold  toatcr,  and  afterwards  dissolve  J 
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rate*  a  brown  extractive  matter,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  air  during  the  previous 
washing.  Having  filtered  the  solution,  precipitate  the  tannin  by  means  of  acetate  of 
lead,  wash  the  precipitate,  and  decompose  it  with  hydro-sulphuric  acid.  The  tannin 
will  now  form  a  colorless  solution  with  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  hard  scales  on  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  in  vacuo  over  potass*.  Any  extractive  retained  in  this  tannin 
may  be  separated  by  dissolving  it  in  ether,  and  allowing  tho  ether  to  evaporate  epenta* 
neooaly. 

A  French  pharmacien  has  observed,  that  sulphuret  of  mercury  has  the  property  of 
decolorising  tannin,  acting  in  the  same  way  as  powdered  charcoal  does  on  some 
substances. 

Pelouze's  process  for  the  preparation  of  tannin  is  much  more  simple  than  either  of  the 
foregoing ;  it  is  also  more  productive.  It  consists  in  treating  nutgalls  with  ether,  by  the 
process  of  percolation.  A  displacement  apparatus  of  proper  size  being  provided,  the 
galls  in  fine  powder  are  introduced,  so  that,  when  slightly  compressed,  the  apparatus 
shall  be  one  half  filled ;  sulphuric  ether  of  commerce  is  now  to  be  added,  until  the  appa- 
ratus is  full ;  the  top  of  the  apparatus  should  be  partially  closed,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether,  while  the  access  of  air  is  admitted.  Thus  arranged,  the 
apparatus  is  allowed  to  remain  for  24  hours,  by  which  period  there  will  be  found  in 
the  receiver  two  liquids,  one  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  other.  The  lighter  of  those 
will  be  perfectly  fluid,  and  but  slightly  colored,  while  that  forming  the  denser  stratum 
will  be  thick  and  syrupy,  and  of  a  lurht  amber  color.  More  ether  is  to  be  passed 
through  the  galls  as  long  ss  the  separation  of  the  percolated  liquor  takes  place.  The 
two  fluids  are  now  to  be  separated  by  means  of  a  funnel  The  heavier  fluid,  which 
contain*  the  tannin,  is  to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  sulphuric  ether,  and,  being  put 
ioto  a  porcelain  capsule,  is  to  be  submitted  to  heat  in  a  stove  or  other  suitable  apparatus. 
The  vapors  of  ether  and  of  water  will  be  disengaged;  the  substance  contained  in 
the  capsule  will  be  considerably  augmented  in  volume,  and  a  spongy  residue  will  be 
left,  having  a  brilliant  crystalline  appearance.  This  is  sometimes  colorless,  but  more 
frequently  of  a  light  vellow  color. 

The  light  fluid  which  has  been  separated  from  the  other  may  be  distilled  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  ether,  of  which  it  principally  consists. 

When,  in  the  above  process,  the  nutgalls  are  perfectly  dry,  and  pure  anhydrous  ether 
is  substituted  for  the  ether  of  commerce,  which  contains  about  J-  its  weight  of  water,  no 
tannin  is  obtained ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  dry  tannin  is  put  into  ether  which  has 
been  distilled  from  chloride  of  calcium,  only  a  very  small  quantity  is  dissolved,  the  re- 
mainder falling  down  in  the  form  of  powder ;  although,  if  the  ether  of  commerce  be  used, 
a  dense  solution  will  be  formed  in  a  few  minutes,  which  will  separate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  in  the  same  manner  as  the  solution  obtained  from  the  galls  by  displacement 
Pelouse  infers  from  these  facta,  that  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  nutgalls,  the  tannin 
is  that  which  has  the  strongest  affinity  for  water,  while  it  is  best  soluble  in  ether ;  and  on 
this  account  it  separates  the  water  contained  in  the  ether  of  commerce,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  ether,  forming  with  these  the  syrupy  fluid  alluded  to.  The  gallic  acid, 
and  some  other  constituents  of  the  galls,  are  held  in  solution  by  the  ether,  so  that  the 
tannin  obtained  by  this  process  is  very  pure. 

Pelooze  made  a  great  number  of  attempts  to  obtain  tannin  in  the  crystalline  form; 
hot  alter  nsing  various  solvents  for  this  purpose,  end  experimenting  with  the  greatest 
oare,  his  efforts  proved  unsuccessful.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  tannin  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  perfectly  homogeneous  body. 

To  prepare  tannin,  take,  as  in  the  usual  way,  equal  weights  of  nut  galls  and  of  ether. 
Expose  these  two  substances  in  a  glass  or  stoneware  vessel  to  s  temperature  of  15°  or 
SO°  C;  after  macerating  for  one  month,  the  mixture  hsving  become  a  somewhat  solid 
paste,  place  it  in  a  strong  cloth,  and  submit  it  to  pressure.  The  product  obtained  will 
be  of  the  consistence  of  molasses,  very  adhesive  to  the  touch,  and  does  not  disengage  any 
portion  of  the  ether  which  it  contains  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If,  having  placed  this 
mixture  in  an  open  vessel,  we  expose  it  to  the  sun,  or  in  a  stove,  atf  the  end  oi  some  time 
we  shall  perceive  the  surface  to  become  covered*  with  efflorescence,  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  mass  maintains  the  appearance  of  a  thick  honey-like  fluid  for  more  than  six  months. 
To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  which  retards  the  preparation  of  tannin,  and  affects  its 
parity,  by  the  deposition  of  foreign  bodies  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  necessary 
to  submit  the  mixture  to  the  action  of  an  elevated  temperature  of  at  least  120°  GL  This 
temperature  may  be  obtained  in  a  very  fixed  manner,  by  means  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  enloride  of  calcium.  The  choride  of  calcium  thus  forms  an  excellent  salt  water  bath, 
of  very  great  service  in  many  chemical  preparations 

The  apparatus  most  in  use  is  composed,  1st,  of  an  iron  boiler,  containing  the 
muriate  of  lime ;  2d,  of  a  flat-bottomed  silver  basin  ("one  of  copper  will  answer,  if  well 
tinned),  into  which  the  tannin  is  to  be  placed.  This  latter  is  to  oe  placed  in  the  muriate 
of  lime,  which  is  to  be  raised  to  the  boiling  temperature.    But  to  obtain  a  temperature 
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of  120°  C  without  burning  the  product,  it  is  necessary  to  take  tone  precautions  whim 
Will  readily  be  foreseen. 

Having  arranged  the  apparatus  with  .suitable  precautions,  and  haying  aautiously  erf 
it  in  operation,  the  portion  of  the  ether  which  preserves  the  tannin  in  the  state  of  a 
thick  liquid  will  readily  volatilize,  and  the  inferior  pari  of  the  mass  touching  the  bam 
will  be  converted  into  brilliant!  nearly  white,  very  light  scales,  forming  amass  of  greats 
bulk  than  before.  Meanwhile  the  upper  portion  remains  colored  and  transparent 
because  it  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  the  ether,  which  cannot  be  driven  oflj  the  heat 
not  penetrating  with  sufficient  power  to  this  part  It  is  in  this  state  that  we  find  tat 
tannin  in  commerce.  But  to  render  it  white  and  light  throughout  the  whole  maa\  h  a 
proper  to  oover  the  basin  with  a  plate  of  copper,  on  which  some  red-hot  coals  an  to  be 
placed ;  then  the  phenomenon  indicated  above  will  be  perceived  to  take  place,  namely, 
the  part  remaining  colored  and  transparent  will  increase  io  bulk,  and  become  ebasfed 
into  very  light  white  scales,  as  had  happened  in  the  portion  touching  the  basin  Hstft 
TANNING  (Za*»er,Fr.;  Garberei,  Germ.)  is  the  art  of  con  verting  akin  intolciosi 
which  see.  It  has  been  ascertained,  beyona  a  doubts  that w  the  saturated  infesiooi  of 
astringent  barks  contain  much  lets  extractive  matter,  in  proportion  to  their  tanaie,  tats 
the  weak  infusions ;  and  when  skin  is  quickly  tanned  (in  the  former),  common  expe- 
rience shows  that  it  produces  leather  less  durable  than  leather  slowly  formed."*  The 
older  tanners,  who  prided  themselves  on  producing  a  substantial  article,  were  so  muei 
impressed  with  the  advantages  of  slowly  impregnating  skin  with  astringent  matter,  that 
they  employed  no  concentrated  infusion  (ooze)  in  their  pits,  but  stratified  the  skins  with 
abundance  of  ground  bark,  and  covered  them  with  soft  water,  knowing  that  its  active 
principles  are  very  soluble,  and  that,  by  being  gradually  extracted,  they  would  penetrate 
uniformly  the  whole  of  the  animal  fibres,  instead  of  acting  chiefly  upon  the  surface,  asd 
making  brittle  leather  as  the  strong  infusions  never  rail  to  do.  In  fact,  100  poinds  of 
akin,  quickly  tanned  in  a  strong  infusion  of  bark,  produce  137  of  leather ;  while  100 
pounds,  slowly  tanned  in  a  weak  infusion,  produce  only  117}.  The  additional  19$  pose* 
weight  in  the  former  case  serve  merely  to  swell  the  tanner's  bill,  while  they  deteriorate 
his  leather,  and  cause  it  to  contain  much  less  of  the  textile  animal  solid.  Leather  thai 
highly  charged  with  tannin  is,  moreover,  so  spongy  as  to  allow  moisture  to  pass  readily 
through  its  pores,  to  the  great  discomfort  and  danger  of  persons  who  wear  shoes  sade 
of  it.  That  the  saving  of  time,  and  the  increase  of  product,  are  temptations  stroaf 
enough  to  induce  many  modern  tanners  to  steep  their  skins  in  a  succession  of  strong  it- 
fusions  of  bark,  is  sufficiently  intelligible;  but  that  any  shoemaker  should  be  so  icnerist 
or  so  foolish  as  to  proclaim  that  his  leather  is  made  by  a  process  so  injuries*  to  io 
quality,  is  unaccountably  stupid. 
TANTALUM  is  the  rare  metal,  also  called  Columbium. 

TAPESTRY  is  an  ornamental  figured  textile  fabric  of  worsted  or  silk,  for  boine  the 
walls  of  apartments ;  of  which  the  most  famous  is  that  of  the  Gobelins  Royal  Manefe* 
tory,  near  Paris. 

TAPESTRY  AND  LACK.  Some  of  the  objects  included  in  this  clasa  in  the  Exhi- 
bition presented,  from  their  remarkable  disposition  in  the  building,  a  highly  attractiyt 
1  and  interesting  appearance,  suspended  from  the  girders  over  the  galleries,  and  thatda> 
played  to  the  best  advantage,  and  under  circumstances  the  most  highly  calculated  to 
develop  their  peculiar  beauties;  the  specimens  of  carpets,  oil-cloths,  and  tapestry. 
must  be  considered  as  having  occupied  a  very  prominent  apace  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  following  sub-classes  had  a  place  under  the  general  classes,  inclusive  of  thew  sad 
other  articles :  A,  tapestry,  as  carpets  of  all  kinds,  Axminster,  Bramele.  KtddenaioaVr. 
Ac,  matting,  oil-cloth,  counterpanes,  and  ornamental  tapestry  of  different  materiak;  B, 
lace,  as  pillow-lace,  made  wholly  by  hand,  and  machine-wrought  lace;  C,  sewed  sad 
tamboured  muslins;  D,  embroidery  by  hand  and  machinery,  and  in  different  msterials; 
E,  fringes,  tassels,  Ac. ;  F,  fancy  and  industrial  works. 
The  manufacture  of  tapestry,  such  aa  carpets,  oil-cloths,  and  lace,  is  localised  ia 

Eiculiar  districts,  in  a  remarkable  manner;  Kidderminster,  Wilton,  Glasgow  sad 
alifax,  contain  extensive  factories  solely  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  Tarioai 
descriptions  of  carpets  in  ordinary  domestic  use.  The  application  of  the  powerJoosi  to 
the  carpet  manufacture  is  recent,  and  its  uae  ia  extending.  A  great  variety  of  eaaihiss* 
tion  of  materials  was  exhibited,  many  of  which  indicated  a  remarkable  departure  nasi 
the  ordinary  method  of  manufacturing  carpets  and  similar  objects.  One  of  these  ws»  • 
species  of  mosaic  tapestry,  where  the  cut  wool  waa  fixed  to  a  ground  or  foundation  af 
caoutchouc  • 

The  lace  productions  of  Honiton  and  Buckinghamshire  have  long  attained  var^"^ 
renown.  These  laces  are  chiefly  wrought  by  hand  at  the  houses  of  the  persons  eosesrwn 
'  in  their  manufacture ;  but  reoently  a  combination  of  machine-made  lace  and  pillow-awl 

*  Sir  H.  Davy,  on  the  Operation  of  Astringent  Vegetable*  in  Tanning.— PM.  7V«u.  1801 
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ornament  has  been  introduced,  under  the  title  of  "appliquee  lace"  The  machine  lace 
erf  Nottingham  haa  scarcely  an  inferior  degree  of  celebrity:  in  that  town  factories  are 
km  almost  constant  work,  producing  by  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  delicate 
s*vd  costly  automatic  engines  this  splendid  fabric.  In  a  preceding  class  these  machines 
were  described,  and  were  exhibited  in  motion  in  another  part  of  the  building.  In  the 
sioath  central  gallery  were  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  intricate  and  elegant  orna- 
mentation capable  of  being  imparted  by  these  machines.  Of  the  lace  made  by  hand 
warioos  interesting  specimens  were  shown,  which  represented  much  patient  effort  in 
the  instruction  of  the  poor  in  this  art  and  considerable  taste  in  design. 

Few  departments  of  ornamental  industry  have  experienced  so  many  vicissitudes,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  mechanical  power,  aa  that  of  the  lace  manufacture. 
The  lace  of  Honiton  in  Devon  has  long  rivalled  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  produc- 
tions of  the  continent  At  one  period  during  the  last  war,  veils  of  Honiton  lace 
sold  for  very  large  sums,  as  much  as  100  guineas  having  been  paid  for  fine  specimens: 
Honiton  lace  is  entirely  made  on  the  pillow  by  hand  labor. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  the  production  of  lace  is  very  remarkable  and 
interesting,  as  probably  few  introductions  of  machinery  to  textile  manufactures  pro- 
duced so  sudden  an  alteration  on  the  expiration  of  the  patent  protecting  it,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  fabrication.  The  bobbin-net  machine  was  invented  in  1809;  it 
came  into  general  use  in  1823,  and  an  immense  stimulus  was  communicated  to  the 
manufacture.  The  power  of  production  of  this  machine  are  to  hand  labor  nearly  as 
S0,000  to  6,  and  the  lace  production  by  it  has,  in  plain  articles,  wholly  superseded  that 
made  by  hand.    See  Bobbtnxt. 

TAPIOCA,  is  a  modification  of  starch,  partially  converted  into  gum,  by  heating  and 
stirring  cassava  upon  iron  plates.     See  Cassava  and  Starch. 

TAR  of  wood  (Goudron* ;  Pr. ;  Titer,  Germ.);  is  the  viscid,  brown-black,  resino-oleagi* 
nous  compound,  obtained  by  distilling  wood  in  close  vessels,  or  in  ovens  of  a  peculiar  con- 
atruction.  See  Charcoal,  Pitooal,  coking  or,  and  Pyrougnous  Acid.  According  to 
Reicheobach,  tar  contains  the  peculiar  proximate  principles,  paraffin*,  enpion,  creosote, 
picamar,  pittaeall,  besides  pyrogenous  resin,  or  pyretine,  pryogenous  oil,  or pyroleine,  and 
vinegar.     The  resin,  oil,  and  vinegar  are  called  empyreumatic,  in  common  language. 

TAR  (COAL).  There  is  not  perhaps  any  waste  article  of  our  manufacturing  indus- 
try which  has  been  so  singularly  neglected  as  coal-tar,  and  yet  there  can  be  but  very 
few  which  offer  anything  like  so  fair  a  field  of  remuneration  for  the  exercise  of  skill 
and  ingenuity.  To  begin:  the  article  has  hitherto  been,  and  still  in  great  measure  con- 
tinues, entirely  valueless;  it  has  in  fact  only  a  nominal  price  in  the  market,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  consumed  as  fuel  at  many  of  our  large  metropoli- 
tan gas  works,  and  at  others  is  sold  as  low  as  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  for  5  gallons. 
This  latter  is  however  far  from  its  real  value  even  as  fuel,  for  it  has  been  found  in  prac- 
tice that  the  average  heating  power  of  tar,  as  compared  with  coke,  upon  a  long  series 
of  workings,  is  as  more  than  two  to  one,  or  in  other  words  that  a  gallon  of  tar  weigh- 
ing about  10|  lbs.  affords  as  much  heat  as  half  a  bushel  or  22  lbs.  of  coke,  and  this  too 
although  the  tar  contains  about  one  pound  of  water  entangled  in  its  substance  or  chemi- 
cally combined,  so  as  not  to  be  separable  by  long  standing.  As  we  have  before  said, 
the  tar  thus  adulterated  with  water  is  still  equal  to  more  than  double  its  weight  of  good " 
coke  as  a  heating  agent,  when  tested  upon  a  large  working  scale  for  many  months  in 
succession.  This  fact  ought  to  convince  us,  if  any  doubt  yet  remains,  of  the  folly  and  ig- 
norance of  those  persons  who  assert  that  the  value  of  coal  as  a  calorific  substance  de- 
pends solely  upon  the  amount  of  carbon  or  coke  which  it  contains,  and  is  in  no  way 
proportioned  to  or  affected  by  the  quantity  of  its  tarry  or  volatile  products.  The  truth 
would  appear  to  be,  that  where  a  coal  affords  by  distillation  80  per,  cent  of  these  tarry 
products,  its  heating  power  is  exactly  double  of  that  which  the  residuary  carbon  or  coke 
is  able  to  produce ;  and  this  proportion  of  volatile  to  fixed  matter  is  just  about  the  ratio 
existing  in  most  bituminous  coals,  so  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  advocates  of  the  above 
hypothesis  are  wrong  to  the  extent  of  one  half.  The  high  heating  power  of  coal-tar 
ought  to  induce  the  managers  of  gas  works  either  to  use  it  themselves,  or,  where  this 
cannot  be  done,  to  vend  it  at  a  price  proportioned  to  its  value  in  coke ;  thus,  presuming 
a  bushel  of  coke  to  be  worth  4<£,  then  a  gallon  of  tar  as  fuel  would  be  worth  2d ; 
whereas,  as  we  have  seen,  this  tar  has  been  sold  as  low  as  0  gallons  for  one  penny,  a 
most  convincing  proof  of  the  expensive  nature  of  ignorance  in  some  situations.  The 
arrangements  now  in  use  at  the  Equitable  Gas  Works,'  Pimlico,  are  the  best  we  have 
seen,  so  far  as  regards  the  beating  of  gas  retorts. 

The  consumption  of  tar  as  fuel  is,  however,  after  all,  but  a  barbarous  misapplication  of 
ingenuity,  and  far  beneath  the  intelligence  of  the  age.  This  substance,  wnen  properly 
distilled,  is  capable  of  yielding  naphtha,  a  fixed  oil,  and  pitch,  the  two  former  of  which 
are  vastly  more  valuable  than  tar.  The  relative  proportion  of  these  products  is,  however, 
very  variable  according  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  tar  employed.    Thus  tar  from 
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DMt  is  more  valuable  for  its  products  than  th*  tar  of 

from  Ilia  hydraulic  nuiin,  Hint  again  ennnel  coal  tark  nlwuv 

tar,     In  general  we  may  estimate  the  available  amount  of  th*  n 

ters  of  coal  somewhat  in  tb«  following  order. 


Common  coal  tnr 
Ordinary  can  net  tar 
Boghead  cancel  tat 


3 
9 

15 
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Of  these  the  naphtha  is  in  large  demand  for  the  solution  of  car 
of  lamps,  and  other  purposes.     The  dead  ins  paraffins 

lubricator  for  machinery;  the  Wee  of  pitch  need  not  l  «  el 
tira«  this  kind  of  naphtha  I  ut  I*.  flr£  per  gallon,  ami  tin 

Dd.  per  gallon,  ao  that  ft  more  profitable  form  of  manufaeti 
The  mode  of  working  up  these  substances  from  the  crude  tar  is 
difficult  tir  expensive.  In  the  first  instance  the  oil  h  run  i 
steam  boiler,  ind  to  which  a  common  eofldttuer  Of  worm  is  oof 
applied,  and  the  process  of  distillation  rained  on  till  nil  the  nap 
which  is  known  6j  the  cessation  of  the  fluid  flowing  from  the  v 
heat  is  raised  considerably.  Ami   inothe)    reeei  1,  whe 

tuliI^'k  it-  appearance,  which  la  the  dead  oil,  atid  which  continue 
issues  from  the  wumu,  when  the  operation  h  finished  by  running 
boiler,  ao  aa  to  be  readj  for  another  operation.  The  naphtha  II  n 
about  10  per  cent  bj  Dill  li  of  COD  ■  ntrnted  inlphtiriO  acid,  and 
cool,  peroxide  of  manganese  ehouhl  W  birred  in  to  the  extent  of  1 
•nlnhtiiio  ur  -ill  previously  employe*!,  after  which  the  naphtha  nulla 
re-diet itird  with  care,  so  tm  to  become  colorless,  and  of  u  specific  \ 
The  dead  oil  is  eunnnonly  Rent  into  the  market  in  it*  crude  saat*\ 
to  be  condemned,  Tbe  beet  way  i*  to  treat  it  in  the  *«ine  m&nnci 
aulphurie  acid,  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  after  which  it  should 
tioa  ofosuitk  sods  lye,  and  when  the  oil  has  RMOD  lo  tlit-  »urfrtee 
be  deOAUted  carefully  and  distilled  grnd u ally t  first  rejecting  the  a 
rise  in  the  beginning  of  the  operation. 

When  Boghead  en  n  Tie  I  eon  I  bus  been  used  for  the  production  0' 

then  obtained  contains  a  portion  of  pnrsftiiie,  which  crystal  Ikes 
perature  below  60°  Fahr,  In  this  state  if  may  be  collected  I 
rified  from  adhering  oil  by  pressure,  when  it  may  he  boiled  with 
its  weight  of  hiifbTy  concentrated  ml  of  vitriol,  which  clear*  and 
l.iefl.  The  pumlTuje  is  next  to  bt  boiled  in  water,  and  suffered  U 
deposit  the  charred  matters,  and  this  may  be  repeated  once  or  t 
ami  marketable. 

Tar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1850,  12,097  la*U; 

TARPAULIN  (fn.m  Tur);  canvas  imbued  with   tar,  used  to  e« 

•  WJS?*  °^  n  S^P  tQ  PrtfTerit  mm  or  Mti  water  from  entering  the  hot 

TARRAS;  §ee  Ckhulht,  ana  MoaTAfc,  m 

TARTAR  (Titrtre,  Fi\t    IVeinihtn,  Germ.),  called  also  argaS 
bitardatc  of  potassa,  which  exists  in  the  Juice  of  the  iraptj 
in  their  fermenting  casksj  beinsj  preeijul:!  :ts  the 

conscrjucnce  of  its  insolubility  in  that  UquifL  There  are  two  so 
commerce,  the  white,  and  the  red;  the  former,  which  is  of  a  pah 
crust  Set  fait  by  white  irioctf  the  tatter  is  u  d&rk-rcd,  from  red  win 

The  crude  tartar  h  pnriiied,  or  convertod  into  cream  of  tartar,  i 
following  |  j  roc  ess : — 

The  argal  having  been  ground  under  vertical  millstone*,  and  5 
boiled  xvith  15  of  water,  in  conical  copper  kettles,  tinned  00  the  ins 

'•'vedj3}  paitvot"  groond  pjpe-claj  are  iatrodgced,     Thi 
and  then  aettlcdf  is  drown  oil  into  eryololihsios  vessels  lo  coolj  t 
I  on  tin-  tides  and  bottom  are  picked  out,  washed  with  w* 
mother  water  b  eoiptoyed  upon  t  fresh  pan 

arc  re-dis solved,  rc-cryiiallizcd,  etched  caova 

to  he  bleached.     The  clay  serve*  lo  abstract  tlie  cofoi^g  m  i 
upon  the  Kurface  art  the  whitest,  whence  llic  name  erfam  oflartat 

Purified  tartar,  [he  i 
orle^  viiji  ii,  examined  by  s  lens,  are  seen  to  be  transpare 

has  no  tmellj  but  n  feebly  aciil  taste ;  is  unchangeable  in  the  air, 
Of  r!'53,  d  if  Solves  in  J  6  parts  of  hoiLing  water,  and   in 
ble  in  alcohol.     It  consists  of  24*956  potasso*  70*276  tartan 
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flrffor  1«,  by  dry  distillation,  pyrotnrtarie  acid,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil ;  while  carbonate 
of  pota«*a  remains  associated  with  much  charcoal  in  the  retort  constituting  black  flux. 
Tartar  is  used  in  dyeing;  medicine,  and  for  extracting. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  (JeitU  tartarique,  Fr. ;  Weinsieimdun,  Germ.)  This  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  gradually  to  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  100  parts  of  tartar,  in  a  large 
copper  boiler,  26  of  chalk,  made  into  a  smooth  pap  with  water.  A  brisk  effervescence 
ensues,  by  the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk,  while  its  base  combines 
with  the  acid  excess  in  the  tartar,  and  forms  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  tartrate  of  lime. 
The  supernatant  liquor,  which  is  a  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa,  must  be 
drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  and  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  (muriate 
of  lime.)  28|  parts  of  the  dry  chloride  are  sufficient  for  100  of  tartar.  The  tartrate 
of  lime,  from  both  processes,  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  drained,  and  then  subjected,  in 
a  leaden  cistern,  to  the  action  of  49  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  8 
times  its  weight  of  water ;  100  of  dry  tartrate  take  75  of  oil  of  vitriol.  This  mixture, 
after  digestion  for  a  few  days,  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  lime  and  tartaric  acid.  The 
latter  is  to  be  separated  from  the  former  by  decantation,  filtration  through  canvass,  and 
edulcoration  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  upon  the  filter. 

The  clear  acid  is  to  be  concentrated  in  leaden  pans,  by  a  moderate  heat,  till  it  acquire* 
the  density  of  40°  B.  (spec  grav.  1*38),  and  then  it  is  run  off,  clear  from  any  sediment, 
into  leaden  or  stoneware  vessels,  which  are  set  in  a  dry  stove-room  for  it  to  crystallize. 
The  crystals,  being  re-dissolved  and  re-crystallized,  become  colorless  6-sided  prisms* 
In  decomposing  the  tartrate  of  lime,  a  very  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  em 
ployed ;  because  pure  tartaric  acid  would  dissolve  any  tartrate  of  lime  that  may  escape  de 
composition.  Bone  black,  previously  freed  from  its  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  by 
muriatic  acid,  is  sometimes  employed  to  blanch  the  colored  solutions  of  the  first  crystals 
Tartaric  acid  contains  nearly  9  per  cent,  of  combined  water.  It  is  soluble  in  two  parta 
of  water  at  60°,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  In  its  dry  state,  as  it  exists  is 
the  tartrate  of  lime  or  lead,  it  consists  of  36*8  of  carbon,  3  of  hydrogen,  and  60*2  of  oxy 
gen.    It  is  much  emploved  in  calico-printing,  and- for  making  sodaic  powders. 

In  eonaequeoce  of  the  great  variation  in  the  constituents  of  argol  or  rough  tartar,  tha 
manufacture  of  tartaric  acid  is  not  nearly  so  simple  as  a  first  glance  at  its  several  processes 
might  lead  an  inexperienced  individual  to  suppose.  The  theory  of  preparing  tartaric 
acid  seems,  indeed,  a  remarkably  easy  affair;  and,  provided  the  materials  operated  upon 
were  pure  or  of  uniform  quality,  no  kind  of  manufacture  could  put  on  lees  the  appear- 
ance of  risk  or  speculation.  But  too  many  know,  to  their  cost,  with  what  ready  facility 
the  whole  profit,  and  something  more,  of  a  large  operation,  will  occasionally  ooze  on 
through  a  variety  of  unknown  channels,  and  present  a  sadly  defective  and  truncated 
return  of  saleable  produce.  In  fact,  money  is  not  un  frequently  lost  in  this  manufacture 
by  very  old  and  experienced  makers.  The  differences  in  argol  arise  from  the  greater 
or  smaller  amount  of  tartrate  of  lime  combined  with  the  bitartrate  of  potash  j  these 
differences  will,  in  a  commercial  way,  amount  to  from  5  to  25  or  even  30  per  cent ;  and 
herein  resides  a  difficulty,  requiring  more  analytical  skill  and  chemical  knowledge  than 
is  commonly  found  amongst  practical  manufacturers.  We  will  suppose  that  an  argol 
has  been  purchased,  containing  by  analysis  70  per  cent  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  but  also, 
though  unknown  to  the  purchaser,  containing  20  per  cent,  of  tartrate  of  lime.  Accord- 
ing to  the  process  followed,  this  argol  would  be  dosed  with  a  definite  proportion  of  chalk 
or  carbonate  of  lime,  so  as  to  produce  tartrate  of  lime  with  the  extra  tartaric  acid  of  the 
auperturtrate  of  potash.  This  tartrate  of  lime,  being  insoluble,  would  fall  and  mingle 
with  the  20  per  cent  already  existing;  but  as  in  practice  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
employed  for  subsequent  decomposition  of  this  tartrate  of  lime  is  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  chalk  originally  emploved,  it  follows  that  the  tartrate  of  lime  naturally  present 
in  the  argol  is  left  undecomposed,  and  comes  to  be  reganled  as  sulphate  of  lime,  to  the 
great  low  of  Tthe  manufacturer,  who  probably  finds  his  more  intelligent  neighbor  able 
to  buy  as  he  buys,  and  yet  capable  of  underselling  him  in  the  open  market  To 
illustrate  the  full  bearing  of  this  and  other  interesting  points  in  the  fabrication  of  tartaric 
acid,  it  will  be  better  to  enter  into  a  condensed  description  of  the  whole  process,  taken  on 
the  assumption  that  pure  bitartrate  of  potash  is  the  raw  material  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture.  Having  weighed  out  a  given  proportion  of  this  substance,  it  is  to  be 
thrown  into  a  leaden  boiler,  provided  with  a  stirring  apparatus;  and  the  whole  has  some- 
times a  closely  fitting  cover  provided  with  a  pipe  for  carrying  off  and  utilizing  the  car- 
bonic acid  gna  generated,  as  we  shall  see,  during  the  first  operation.  The  bitartrate  of 
potash  having  been  introduced  into  this  vessel,  water  is  then  added,  and  a  quantity  of 
dried  chalk,  in  tho  ratio  of  about  one  part  of  dry  chalk  to  four  of  bitartrate  of  potash, 
put  in  by  degrees.  After  boiling  and  stirring  for  some  time,  the  effervescence  due  to 
the  carbonic  acid,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  chalk,  ceases;  and  then  the 
tartrate  of  lime  is  to  be  allowed  to  subside,  that  the  clear  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash 
may  be  tested  with  litmus,  to  demonstrate  the  non-existence  of  bitartrate  of  potash  in 
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the  H»iiii  This  firing  sattsfaHory,  a  quantity  of  finely  pn 
tliiMM;  in,  tqwtl  to  mi*  and  three  quarter  times  the  weight  o 
employed,  or  rAth**r  better  than  |ths  of  tin1  hiiartmteof  potash* 
boiled  for  u  oonsirhmble  time,  and  assiduously  stirred  until  a  li1 
Wbeo  1mjL  iifforda  no  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a  strung  sail 
The  ilecompoAttion  is  now  comitate,  nnd  the  whole  of  the  tart 
Afl  insoluble  powder  (tartrate  of  time);  * 
•  .Suite,  exists  in  solution,  and  may  be  procured  by  evaj 
After  the  into) able  tArtrmte  of  time  hue  been  two  or  three  Limeawi 
it  h  to  be  ■  I   by  a  plight  cxee*s  of  diluted  sulphuric 

together  oil  of  vitriol,  equal  to  S|  times  the  weight  of  the  clmlk 
bfilb  ol  »*tAP.  In  this  wny  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  which 
que nt  operation,  leaving  the  tartaric  Acid  with  a  trifling  excet* 
clear  solution,  This  hoTu tin n,  when  crude  tartar  hoe  been  eta 
brown  or  ruddish  yellow  color,  and  reutiires  to  be  digested 
a  n  i  rn  a)  charcoal,  to  purify  And  hleach  it  when  this  is  effected,  I 
on  a  wati-r  bfitbn  of  by  steam  heat,  and,  after  proper  eon centre 
cylindrical  leaden  cooler*  to  crystallize.  A  second  solution,  di 
tool  and  reerysUl  ligation,  are  generally  needed  to  render  the  A< 
market  Prom  t  he  abol  a,  it  will  be  teen  that  nnless  the  menuta 
of  lite  surplus  tartrate  of  lime  present  in  the  rough  tartar  he  hu 
ably  correct  idea  of  its  quantity,  he  runs  n  risk,  almost  am  on 
leaving  [njscd  tartrate  of  lime  in  bis  eulphat*  of  lime; 

gftAl  ptii  |  ATASte  pt'»l'P'M,  the  two  p«6S  Away  from  Uie  works  u 
refuse.  But  there  in  it  I  so  an  I  in  porta  ntconsjd  era  tton  connected 
solutions  of  flirt  line  AOJdi  TJii^  ji  t^en*- rally,  and  indeed  we  itiij 
in  eofttAct  with  ut  moduli  eric  air,  the  solution  meanwhile  eonUiu 
of  sutplnirir  3i --ill  ;  hut,  Dfbder  M«h  treatment,  tartaric  fleid  u 
aJ&IOAI  oA  rcmlifv  AA  IttgAJP;  and  therefore,  like  sugar,  It  ought 
■r  or,  at  least,  in  &  vessel  similar  to  a  vi  but  line 

ouj  coot ami nation.     In   ibis  way,  and  by  knowing  the  < 
tartar  ased  in  every  instance,  the  grreat.e*t  ecTtail 
delicate  niiiiMifticturt',  instead  of  the  conflicting  and  pa 
now  Annoy,  and  too  frequently  dlthiArteu,  th«*  practical  operate 

TARTRATES,  are  sails  composed  of  tartaric  Add,  and  oxidt 
proportion  A 

TAWING,  is  the  process  of  preparing  the  white  skins  of  tJ 

LjUTUEA, 

TEA.  This  well-known  plant  has  recently  acquired  peettli 
of  science^  both  in  a  chemical  and  phyio logical  point  of  view, 
prortches  by  the  quantity  of  azote  it  contains  to  nnimalisedmttt 
qualified,  according  to  Licbigv  to  exercise  an  extm 
tions  of  Animals,  especially  the  secretion  of  bile*  The  chemical 
of  tea ,  coffee,  and  cocoa-beans,  is  one  and  the  same  when  equal 
ever  of  these  substances  it  h  extracted;  and  is  culled  indiUc 
caffeine.  Mulder  Ukes  it  from  teri,  by  treating  the  evaporated 
with  cnlemed  magnesia,  fitterim?  the  mixture,  evaporating  to  dr 
passes  through*  and  digesting  the  residuum  in  ether.  This  ! 
the  ether  passes  over,  and  the  theine  remains  in  the  retort.  Tl 
m  Le  same  w»;'  from  ground  raw  coffee  end  from  gnortju 
seeds  f.fpf/a.. i too,  highly  valued  hy  the  Brazilians.  Theine, 
in  fine  ffhWAy  needles,,  like  white  silk,  which  lose.  At  the  heat  t 
;ent.  of  their  wcurhl,  constituting  (is  two  Atoms  of  water  of 
needles  are  bitter  tasted.  Tbey  melt  at  350°  F.,  and  sublime  n 
poring.  The  crystals  dried  at  250°  dissolve  in  98  parts  of  co! 
And  194  parts  of  ether*  In  their  ordinary  state,  they  are 
in  these  menstrua.  Theine  is  a  feeble  base,  and  is  precipitant? 
its  solution. 

Mr*  Stenhouse  prepares  theine  by  precipitating  e  decoction  0 
acetate  of  lead,  evaporating  the  filtered  liquor  to  a  dry  extr 
extract  to  a  subliming  heat  in  A  shallow  iron  pan,  whose  mouth 
porous  paper  luted  round  the  edges,  as  a  tiller  to  the  vapor,  a 
cap  of  compact  paper,  as  a  receiver  to  the  crystals.     In  this 
mrmiTiura,  only  1-37   from    10O00  of  tea.       But   M,   PelzKol, 
azote  amounting  to  about  6  per  cent.,  which  he  found   ii 
believe  that  much  more  theine  existed  in  them  than  hn<j 
the  following  improved  process  of  extraction*     To  the  hot  mi 
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of  lead  and  then  ammonia  were  added ;  through  the  filtered  liquor  a  current  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  wae  passed  to  throw  down  all  the  lead,  and  toe  clear  liquid  being 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  afforded,  on  cooling,  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals.  By  re 
evaporation  of  the  mother  liquor,  more  crystals  were  procured,  amounting  altogether 
to  from  5  to  6  out  of  100  of  tea. 

The  composition  of  theine  may  be  represented  by  the  chemical  formula,  C8,  H*,  Nt, 
0»;  whence  it  appears  to  contain  no  less  than  29  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  or  azote. 
Pehgot  found,  on  an  average,  in  100  parts  of— 

Parts  soluble  in  boiling  Wate 
Dried  black  teas    ------    43-2 

green  teas     ------    47'1 

Black  teas,  as  sold  -  -  -  -    38*4 

Green  teas,  ditto   -  -  -  -  -  -43*1 

Tea,  by  Mulder's  general  analysis,  has  a  very  complex  constitution;  100  parti 
contain — 

Green.       Black. 

Essential  oil  (to  which  the  flavor  is  due)  •                             0*79  0*60 

Chlorophyle  (leaf-green  matter)    -           -           -           -    2-22T  1-84 

Wax 0-28 

Resin 2  22  3-64 

Gum 8-56  7-28 

Tannin 17-80  12-88 

Theine 0-43*  0-46 

Extractive  matter  ------  22-80  19-88 

Do.        dark-colored        -           -           -           -    —  1-48 

Colorable  matter  separable  by  muriatic  acid         -           -23-60  19-12 

Albumine 3-00  2.80 

Vegetable  fibre 1708  28-32 

Ashes 5-56  5-24 

Since  the  proportion  of  azote  in  theine  and  caffeine  is  so  much  greater  than  even  in 
any  animal  compound,  urea  and  uric  acid  excepted,  and  since  so  many  different  nations 
have  been,  as  it  were,  instinctively  led  to  the  extensive  use  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate 
or  cocoa,  as  articles  of  food  and  enlivening  beverage,  which  agree  in  no  feature  ot 
property,  but  in  the  possession  of  one  peculiar  chemical  principle,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  constitution  of  these  vegetable  products  is  no  random  freak  of  nature,  but  that 
it  has  been  ordained  by  Divine  Wisdom  for  performing  beneficial  effects  on  the  human 
race.  Hitherto,  indeed,  medicine,  a  conjectural  art,  exercised  too  much  by  men  super- 
ficially skilled  in  the  science  of  nature,  and  the  slaves  or  abettors  of  baseless  hypotheses, 
has  laid  tea  and  coffee  generally  under  its  ban,  equally  infallible  with  the  multitude, 
as  that  of  the  pope  in  the  olden  time,  and  has  denounced  their  use,  as  causing  a  variety 
of  nervous  and  other  nosological  maladies.  But  chemistry,  advancing  with  her  un- 
quenchable torch  into  the  darkest  domains  of  nature,  has  now  unveiled  the  mystery 
and  displayed  those  elemental  transformations  of  the  organic  functions  in  the  human' 
body,  to  which  tea  and  coffee  contribute  a  salutary  and  powerful  aid. 

liebig,  in  his  admirable  researches  into  the  kingdoms  of  life,  has  been  led  to  infer 
that  the  bile  is  one  of  the  products  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  animal 
tissues,  and  that  our  animal  food  may  be  resolved  by  the  action  of  oxygen,  so  amply 
applied  to  the  lungs  in  respiration,  into  bile  and  urea,  the  characteristic  constituent  of 
urine. 

When  the  consumption  of  tissue  in  man  is  small,  as  among  mankind  in  the  artificial 
state  of  life,  with  little  exercise  and  consequently  languid  digestion,  assimilation,  and 
decomposition,  the  constant  use  of  substances  rich  in  azotized  compounds,  closely  anal- 
ogous to  the  chief  principle  of  the  bile,  must  assist  powerfully  in  the  production  of  this 
secretion,  so  essential  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  bowels  and  other  organs.  Liebig 
has  fully  proved  that  the  bile  is  not  an  excrementitious  fluid,  merely  to  be  rejected,  as 
n  prejudicial  inmate  of  the  system,  but  that  it  deserves,  after  secretion,  some  important 
purpose  in  the  animal  economy,  being,  in  particular,  subservient  to  respiration. 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks,  perhaps  more  appropriate  to  a  work  on  chemistry 
than  to  the  present,  by  stating  the  relation  between  thcin*  and  the  animal  product  tot* 
rime,  the  characteristic  constituent  of  bile. 

One  atom  of  theine      -    «     C„  N„  H»,  O,  }       Two  atoms  of  tsuru*. 
Nine  atoms  of  water    -    =»  H*,  Of   >«Cs,  N*  HM,  On* 

Nine  atoms  of  oxygen  -    —  O.  ) 


•  Hals  eosatttasnt  Is  obviously  mush  andsnaftsu. 
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Toa  latfccn  C,  N".  II,  0,  denote  cnrljoo,  nitrogen  or  azote,  hydi 
the  figUM  attached  to  cnvh,  the  number  of  atoms;   on*'  OtOMi  Ol 
■i\ dfogan  l»  and  out  of  oxygon  8;    fi 
Lh«iue  Ktid  tacrine,  may  be  easily  computed  for  100 
olio  tenth  uf  the  bd«  to  consist  of  solid  tn:ii  1  •  rt  Mud  this  solid   i: 
,:,|.    im..  Uurlai  but  different  from  ii ),  whieh 
tins  of  thciiie  would  afford  to  480  grama  of  bik  (diippu* 
in  tU  ordinary  chit**)  nil  the  nitrogen  required  for  the  conatitutio 
i  Nine  principle, 
M  The  quantity  of  tea  grown  and  consumed  in  China  enn  nol 
consumption  of  Europe  and  America  may  be  taken  as  follows:* 


Russia    - 

United  States  of  America 

France  - 

Holland 

Other  countries 

Great  Britain    - 


-  6,500,000  lbs. 

-  8,000,000 

-  2,000,0*10 

-  2,8*10,000 

-  2,000,000 

-  50,000*000 


71,300,000  lbs,  or  $ 

"The  number  of  tea-dealers  in  the  year  1839  wits,  in  Ens:k 
13/- 1  i ;  und  in  Ireland,  12,744  j  making  a  total  of  109,179/  It 
sequence  of  the  increased  population  their  number  at  present  c 

"The  observations  of  Liebig  afford  a  satisfactory  explana: 
great  partiality  of  the  poor  not  only  for  tea,  but  for  lea  of  an 
kjsi'i.  He  says, £  We  shall  never  certainly  be  able  to  discover 
to  the  nse  of  the  hot  in  fusion  of  the  leaves  of  a  certain  shrub  I 
of  certain  roasted  seeds  (coffee).  Some  cause  there  must  be,  i 
the  practice  has  become  a  necessary  of  life  to  all  nations.  Bu 
able,  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  both  plants  on  the  health  mu 
the  irime  substance  (thiine  or  :«jfhW,  the  presence  of  which  in 
iaj  to  natural  fi  mi  lies,  the  products  of  different  quarters  of  Ibc  | 
presented  itself  to  the  boldest  imagination,  Yet  recent  researc 
a  manner  as  to  exclude  all  doubt,  that  thiim  and  cajfeiae  are  i 
,  that  *1W  may  consider  these  vegetable  compou 
I'pnr  in  nun  on  the  brain,  and  the  substance  of  the  organs  of 
food  for  orirans  as  yet  unknown,  which  are  destined  to  conver 
substance,  and  thus  recruit  the  energy  of  the  moving  and  thi 
a  disco  vn  uiv*  s  great  importance  to  tea  and  coffee,  in  a  pi 
point  of  rii 

41  At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Paris,  lately 
paper  on  the  chemical  combinations  of  tea,  He  stated  thnt 
iples  of  nutrition,  far  exceeding  in  importance  its  etinr 
showed  that  tea  is,  in  evciy  respect,  one  of  the  most  desirable 
One  jf  his  experiments  on  the  nutritious  qualities  of  tea,  as 
soup,  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former. 

■"Coffee  is  grown  in  Brazil,  Cuba,  Hayti,  Java,  British  Wes 
states  of  South  America,  French  West  India  colonies,  Porto 
Bourbon*  Manilla,  and  Mocha,  Brazil  produces  the  large, 
weight;  and  the  other  states  and  colonics  according  to 
ore  enumerated,  down  to  Mocha,  which  produces  the  \< 
kin*  n  total  of  346,000,000  pounds,  equal  to  the  eonmmptios  0 
Of  $,900  tons  weekly,  or  150,800  tons  per  annum. 

u  From  the  official  returns,  the  quantities  of  coffee  export 
different  places  of  production  were  1 5-1, 550  tons?— 

TONS, 


To  Prance 

* 

29,650 

Denmark 

V,  8,  of  America 

- 

46,070 

Spain 

- 

* 

Prussia  - 

Hamburg 

- 

20,520 

Naples  and  Sicily 

Antwerp 

- 

]  0,000 

Venice    -             n 

Amsterdam 

m 

8,530 

Fiume    - 

Bremen 

. 

4,500 

Great  Britain (avt 

St.  Petersburg  - 

- 

2,000 

Norway  and  Sweden    - 

- 

1,470 

"  Every  reflecting  man  will  admit,  that  articles  of  such  vast 
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coffee  (amounting  together  to*  more  than  185,000  tons  annually),  forming  the  chief 
liquid  food  for  a  whole  natiosj  must  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  health  of  the 
people,  and  that  any  discovery  that  tends  to  the  purification  of  these  alimentary  drinks, 
rendering  them  more  wholesome,  without  rendering  them  less  agreeable,  is  a  great  boon 
conferred  upon  society. 

TEA,  COMPOSITION  OF.  The  most  remarkable  products  that  have  been  indi- 
cated in  tea  are, — 1st,  tannin;  2nd,  an  essential  oil,  to  which  it  owes  its  aroma,  and 
which  has  great  influence  on  its  commercial  value;  3rd,  a  crystalline  substance,  very 
rich  in  nitrogen,  tlieine,  which  is  also  met  with  in  coffee  (whence  it  is  frequently  termed 
eaffeine),and  which  is  likewise  found  in  Guarana  a  remedy  highly  valued  by  the  Brazilians. 

Besides  these  three,  11  Mulder  extracted  from  tea  eleven  other  substances,  which  are 
usually  met  with  in  all  leaves.  The  same  chemist  found,  in  the  various  kinds  of  tea 
from  China  and  Java,  a  little  less  than  a  half  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  theine.  Dr. 
Steuhouse,  in  a  recent  investigation,  obtained  irom  1*87  to  0*98  theine  from  100  parts 
of  tea. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  the  nitrogenous  principles  contained  in  tea 
being  of  the  utmost  importance,  he  first  determined  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  the  lea£  in  order  thus  to  have  a  safe  guide  when  subsequently  isolating  the 
so  beta  nee*  between  which  this  nitrogen  is  distributed. 

On  determining  the  nitrogen  by  11  Dumas's  process,  he  obtained  the  following 
numbers:— 

Nitrogen  in  100  parts, 

tea  dried  al  230°. 

668 

616 

615 

5*10 

This  amount  of  nitrogen  is  far  more  considerable  than  has  been  detected  in  any  veg- 
etable hitherto  analysed.  These  first  experiments  prove,  therefore,  the  existence  of  from 
20  to  80  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  tea,  while  former  analyses  scarcely  carry 
the  proportion  to  more  than  three  or  four  hundredths.  He  sought  for  these  substances 
successively  in  the  products  of  the  leaf  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  those  which  do  not 
dissolve  in  water,  and  in  each  of  the  substances  which  might  be  separated  either  from 
the  infusion  or  from  the  exhausted  leaf. 

He  first  determined  the  proportion  of  soluble  products  which  boiling  water  extracts 
from  tea,  and  operated  upon  27  kinds  of  tea,  taking  into  consideration  the  water  al- 
ready contained  in  the  leaf,  either  from  its  desiccation  in  China  not  having  been  com- 
plete, or  from  having  absorbed  during  or  after  its  transport  a  certain  quantity  of  at- 
mospheric water.  He  found  that  the  green  teas  contain,  on  an  average,  10,  the  black 
teas  8  per  cent  of  water. 

The  proportion  of  products  soluble  in  hot  water  varies  considerably,  and  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  age  of  the  leaf,  which  is  younger,  and  consequently  less  liqueous,  in 
the  green  than  in  the  black  tea.    On  an  average  he  found  in  100  parts  of 


Pekoe  tea 
Gunpowder  tea 
Souchong  tea 


Dry  black  teas    - 

Dry  green  teas    • 

Black  teas  in  their  commercial  state 

Green  teas  do  do 


Parts  soluble  in 
boiling  water. 

-  432 

-  47  1 
•     88*4 

-  4.V4 


When  an  infusion  of  tea  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  chocolate  brown  residue  remains, 
which,  when  derived  from  green  gunpowder,  contains  4*85  per  cent  nitrogen ;  if  from 
black  souchong;  4-70  per  cent  nitrogen. 

These  considerable  quantities  of  nitrogen,  do  they  belong  to  several  principles  con- 
tained in  the  infusion,  or  solely  to  the  theine,  which  is  the  onlv  nitrogenous  substance 
hitherto  noticed  in  it?  He  first  endeavored  to  solve  this  question :  as  the  quantitative 
determination  of  theine  is  a  difficult  operation  from  its  being  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  not  being  precipitated  by  any  reagent  with  the  exception  of  tannin,  he 
first  ascertained  whether  the  other  substances  which  might  be  separated  from  the  in- 
fusion contained  any  nitrogen. 

The  subaeetate  of  lead  throws  down  about  half  the  soluble  constituents  contained  in 
this  infusion.  The  precipitate,  which  is  of  a  more  or  less  dark  yellow,  according  to 
whether  it  is  derived  from  green  or  black  tea,  contains  the  whole  of  the  coloring  mat- 
ter, the  whole  of  the  tannin,  and  a  peculiar  acid,  which  affords  an  insoluble  salt  of  a 
light  yellow  color  with  the  subaeetate  of  lead.  He  has  not  yet  terminated  the  examina- 
tion of  this  acid. 

I  found  this  mixed  precipitate  to  contain  very  little  nitrogen ;  it  is  therefore  in  the 
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portion  of  the  infusion  which  is  not  precipitated  thai  1 
ntent  must  be  solicit  for,  * 

To  determine  ihn  amount  of  theme,  M.  Mulder  evaporate* 
magnesia,  nod  treats  the  residue  with  ether,  which  only  disso 
modifying  this  process  Dr.  Sten  house  has  obtained  the  fulluv 
from  100  parts  of 

,.n 
Another  kind       - 
Mixture  in  equal  part*  of  gunpowder,  bjson,  imp 

caper,  and  pekoe 
Gunpowder         - 
Another  kind       ..... 

These  quantities  are  far  more  considerable  than  bare  be 
Huldcr,  or  I>r,  St  en  house ;  hut,  nt  the  same  time,  they  do  i 
Amount  of  CUtrogeo  of  the  infusion  in  the  state  of  theme,  for  i 
being  represented  bj  the  formula,  C*  H*  N3  Q*  and  this  sub* 
cent  of  nitrogen,  gunpowder  tea  should  contain  ^H  end  so 
ptttld  of  these  teas  taken  in  their  ordinary  state,  if  no  other  i 
Companied  the  theine  in  the  solution* 

By  the  following  very  simple-  process,  I  succeeded  in  obtain! 
far  more  considerable  than  1  first  found.  To  the  hot  infusion 
and  then  ammonia  ore  added;  the  liquid  is  separated  by  fill 
tate,  nod  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  i 
removed  from  \\n>  solution,  which  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  hi 
dent  crop  of  crystals  of  theine  ia  obtained,  and  the  mother  1st 
cautious  evaporation.  The  first  crystals  are  purified  by  rec 
and  then  the  mot  be?  Jye  is  used  to  di  noire  the  seeon  ; 
possihl"  quantity  of  mother  lye  and  the  largest  amount  of  of 
obtained  from  BO  granmw  of  gunpowder  tea  1*92  grammes  of 
ia  equal  to  3 '84  par  cent 

But  tli  eri-  remains  a  syrupy  liqoid  which  at  ill  contji 
mined  by  means  of  a  sol u lion  of  tannin  of  known  strength,  w 
and  1  believe  entirely,  if  the  liquid  be  cold  and  accurately  n 
as  the  tannin  is  added 

On  adding  the  fresh  qeantity  of  theine,  isolated  by  this  re- 
eryatals,  one  hundred  parte  of  gunpowder  tea,  taken  in  itsnrdi 
theine;   100  parts  of  thu  same  tea  in  its  dry  stale  gave 

These  numbers  approach  very  m»Hy  to  tttOM  «  Gch  ribotilH  1 
the  only  nitrogenous  substance  contained  in  the  infusion.  ' 
deficit  of  0*75  nitrogen,  but  it  must  he  remembered  that  1  o1 
It  ia,  moreover,  possible  that  the  infusion  contained  Some  at 
small  portion  of  the  tb*tne  was  decomposed  during  the  evapt 
substance  being  very  liable  to  alteration,  like  the  compound* 
resembles  by  its  com  position  and  properties. 

However  this  be,  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  above  ejrp 
the  principal  nitrogenous  substance  contained  hi  the  infusion 
larger  quantity  than  has  hitherto  been  admitted. 

The  port  ton  of  tea  from  which  boiling  water  extracted  n 
contained  in  100  parts,  dri'-  io   nitrogen  for   I 

gunpowder.    These  quantities,  added  to  those  of  tbs 
16  nitrogen  ascertained  by  analysis  to  exist  in  the  entire  leaf 

On  boiling  for  some  time  the  exhausted  leaves  in  water  oont 
of  potash,  a  brown  liquid  is  obtained,  which  affords,  on  the  ac 
or  acetic  acid,  a  considerable  fioeculent  and  brown  precipitaU 
cent  nitrogen  ;  the  product  of  another  preparation  gave  SPftJ 
move  from  this  precipitate  about  SO  per  cent  of  a  green  aul 
contain  a  fat  aeiA  This  product  is  not  pure  after  this  trratn 
ored  and  contains  pectic  acid;  nevertheleas  that  wbinfa  ooj 
forded  11*35  of  tbia  clement  after  being  treated  with  aJcohc 
have  not  obtained  this  substance  in  a  state  of  purity,  1  do  o 
from  the  genera]  resemblance  of  ita  characters,  as  identical  wi 

It  is  probable  that  this  body  exists  in  the  insoluble  portion 
with  tannin,  and  that  the  potash  acta  by  destroying  tins  cui 
of  this  substance  in  tea  is  a  fact  the  more  worthy  of  attention  i 
amount,  if,  as  is  probable,  the  greater  portion  of  the  nitrogen 
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derived  from  it  On  admitting;  with  MM.  Dumas  and  Cahours,  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
In  eaaeine,  the  exhausted  leaves  would  contain  no  less  than  28  hundredths  of  thii  prin- 
ciple ;  tea  in  its  ordinary  state  would  contain  from  14  to  15  per  cent 

I  found  it  impossible  to  separate  the  whole  of  this  caseine  from  the  tea.  I  obtained, 
in  one  experiment  from  100  parts  of  exhausted  leaves,  85  of  the  mixture  above  men* 
tioned,  containing  from  8  to  10  per  cent  nitrogen,  which  represent  from  18  to  20  per 
cent  of  caseine  supposed  pure ;  out  the  leaves,  after  being  treated  twiee  with  potash, 
still  contained  2*78  per  cent  This  nitrogen,  in  the  state  o?  caseine,  would  repretent  5*7 
per  cent,  so  that  we  thus  approach  very  close  to  t^e  amount  of  the  nitrogen  indicated 
t>y  analysis. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  experiments,  that  tea  contains  a  proportion  of  nitrogen 
altogether  exceptional ;  it  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  leaf  is  not  taken  in 
Ha  natural  state,  but  that  it  comes  to  ns  after  having  been  manufactured.  It  is  well* 
known  that  before  being  delivered  into  commerce,  tea  is  submitted  to  a  tot-re  faction, 
which  softens  the  leaf  and  allows  of  a  rather  considerable  quantity  of  an  acrid  and 
slightly  corrosive  juice  being  expressed  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  hands;  the  leaf 
»  then  rolled  up,  and  dried  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  whether  green  or  black 
tea  is  to  be  made  from  it  Now  it  is  possible  that  this  juice  contains  little  or  no  nitro- 
gen, and  that  consequently  its  separation  would  increase  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which 
remains  in  the  leaf  On  determining  the  quantity  contained  in  fresh  leaves  from  some 
tea  plant  cultivated  in  gardens  near  Paris,  I  found  4*87  nitrogen,  in  100  par  is  of  the 
dried  tea.  Perhaps  the  difference  of  climate  and  mode  of  culture  may  suftio.  to  pro- 
duce these  variations. 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  by  some  observations  on  the  use  of  tea  consider!  aa  I  lev- 
erage and  as  aliment  It  cannot  be  denied,  considering  the  amount  of  niti  <  _-.  !■  con- 
tained in  this  leaf  and  the  presence  of  caseine,  that  tea  is  a  true  aliment  when  con- 
sumed as  a  whole,  with  or  without  previous  infusion,  as,  according  to  information,  some 
of  the  Indian  tribes  da 

We  find  the  following  statement  in  one  of  Victor  Jacquemont's  letters:  "Tea  cornea 
to  Cashmere  by  caravans,  through  Chinese  Tartary  and  Thibet  .  .  »  It  ia  pre- 
pared with  milk,  butter,  and  salt,  and  an  alkaline  of  salt  of  a  bitter  taste.    At  K  .  i i  r 

it  is  prepared  in  a  different  manner;  the  leaves  are  boiled  for  an  hour  or  two,  the 
water  is  thrown  away,  and  the  leaves  mixed  with  rank  butter,"  Ac  Is  it  not  evident 
that  in  the  first  case  the  instinctive  use  of  the  alkaline  salt  has  for  its  object  the  solu- 
tion of  the  caseine,  and  thus  causing  it  to  form  part  of  the  infusion,  while  in  the  aecoad 
the  easeine  remains,  and  is  consumed  with  the  leaf  itself. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  manner  that  tea  is  prepared  among  the  more  civilized  nations* 
Ought  we  to  admit  that  its  infusion,  made  with  little  and  much  water,  has  any  other 
actions  but  on  the  nervous  system,  by  producing  an  excitement  which  may  for  a  certain 
time  form  a  substitute  for  veritable  food?  Can  it  be  compared  to  other  substances  of 
undoubted  efficacy  as  nutriment  to  milk  or  to  meat  broth  f  Without  seeking  to  a>lve 
these  difficult  questions,  I  have  determined  some  of  the  elements  which  must  occupy 
an  important  rank  in  their  discussions.  I  have  determined  the  weight  and  the  nature 
of  the  principles  which  enter  into  the  infusion  of  tea,  as  it  is  usually  prepared  for  drink- 
ing. The  tea  is  not  then  deprived  of  all  its  soluble  principles ;  the  leaf  still  retains  at 
least  a  third  of  what  it  abandons  to  water  when  submitted  to  frequent  washings,  »n 
lnfosion,  for  instance,  made  with  20  grains  of  gunpowder  tea  and  one  quart  of  water 
afforded  6*88  grains  of  soluble  products,  containing  very  nearly  one  grain  of  the  ins. 
— Peligot,  in  Comples  Rendu*,  July  17,  1848. 

TEA,  green,  contains  84*0  parts  of  tannin,  5*9  of  gum,  5*7  of  vegetable  albumins, 
II H  of  ligneous  fibre,  with  2*5  of  loss;  and  black  tea  contains  40*6  of  tannin,  6 '8  of 
gum,  5*4  of  vegetable  albnmine,  44*8  of  ligneous  fibre,  with  2  of  loss.  The  ashes  con- 
tain silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  chloride  of  potassium. — Frank.  Davy  ob- 
tained 82*5  of  extract  from  Souchong  tea;  of  which  10  were  precipitated  by  gelatine. 
He  found  8*5  only  of  tannin  in  green  tea  The  latter  chemist  is  most  to  be  depended 
upon.  Chemical  analysis  has  not  yet  discovered  that  principle  in  tea  to  which  its  ex 
Siting  property  is  due. 

Preparation  of  green  tea.  It  is  brought  to  Canton  unprepared ;  as  Bohea,  Fauchunp 
and  is  thrown  into  a  hemispherical  iron  pan,  kept  red-hot  over  a  lire.  The  leaves  are 
constantly  stirred  till  they  are  thoroughly  heated,  when  thev  are  dyed,  by  milling  for 
each  pound  of  tea,  1  spoonful  of  gypsum,  1  of  turmeric,  ana  2  or  8  of  Prussian  blue. 
The  leaves  instantly  change  into  a  bluish  green,  and  after  being  well  stirred  for  a  few 
mhratea,  and  are  taken  out  being  shrivelled  by  the  heat  They  are  now  si  fled  ;  the 
■mall  hmgish  lesves  fall  through  the  first  sieve,  and  form  young  Hyson ;  the  roundest 
granular  ones  fall  through  the  last  and  constitute  Gunpowder,  or  Choo-ch  s 

The  Ckmeee  method  of  making  Black  Tea  in  Upper  Aeeam.1*— In  the  first  place,  the 

*  Br  C.  A  Brace,  saperintsndent  of  tea  cohort, 
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/congest  mid  most  tender  leaves  are  [fathered;  but  when 
great  quantity  til  leaves  to  be  collected,  the  i 
and  thumb  the  fine  end  of  the  branch  with  abort 
more,  if  Ihcy  look  lender,  These  are  all  brought  t^  th* 
converted  into  lea;  they  are  then  put  into  a  laree,  circular, 
having  ■  fim  all  round,  two  finger*  b.oml.  The  leaves 
baskets,  and  then  place)  in  a  frame- work  of  bamboo,  in  alt 
Indian  hat  without  pin,  retting  on  posts,  2  fed 
abont  2fP.  The  baskets  with  leaves  are  put  in  this  J>« 
pushed  up  and  brouchi  down  by  a  long  bamboo  with  a 
end.  The  leave*  are  permitted  to  dry  about  two  hours,  b 
Ihe  lime  required  fur  this  process  depends  on  tbe  heat  of  t 
have  a  slightly  withered  appearance,  they  arc  taken  dowi 
where  they  are  placed  on  a  frame  to  cool  for  half  an  hi 
Smaller  basket*  of  (he  same  kind  as  tin*  former,  and  placed 
employed  to  soften  the  leave*  still  more,  by  genii)'  dappai 
with  their  fineers  and  thumb  extended,  and  tu*sinc  them 
about  five  or  ten  minute?*  They  are  then  airain  put  on  ll 
and  brought  down  ami  clapped  with  the  hands  as  before, 
times,  until  the  leaves  become  to  the  touch  lute  soft  lest 
away  being  f-aid  to  give  the  tea  the  black  color  and  biti 
is  put  into  hot  cast-iron  pnns>  winch  are  fiied  in  a  eircu 
flame  cannot  ascend  round  the  pan  to  incommode  the  open 
by  a  straw  or  bamboo  tire  to  a  certain  degree.  About  two 
put  into  each  hot  pan*  an  J  spread  in  such  a  manner  that  a| 
degree  of  heat.  They  are  every  now  and  then  bri*kjy  tu 
prevent  a  leaf  from  being  burnt*  When  the  leaves  heeo 
hand,  they  are  quickly  taken  out  and  delivered  to  anoll 
bamboo  basket  ready  to  receive  them.  A  few  leaves  that 
smartly  brushed  out  with  n  bamboo  broom  ;  all  ibis  time 
tbe  pan*  After  the  pan  has  been  used  in  this  manner  (h 
Cold  water  is  thrown  in,  and  a  soft  brickbat  and  bamboo 
scouring  out  ;  the  water  is  thrown  out  of  the  pnn  by  U 
itself  being  never  taken  off.  The  leaves,  all  hot  on  the 
Uble  that  has  a  narrow  rim  on  its  back,  to  prevent  these  I 
pushed  against  il*  Tbe  two  pounds  of  hut  leaves  are  m 
parcels,  and  distributed  to  as  many  men,  who  stand  up  to  i 
before  them*  and  each  placing  his  lees  close  together ;  Ihe 
a  ball,  which  he  gently  grasps  in  his  left  hand,  with  lh< 
close  together,  and  the  hand  resting  on  the  little  finder, 
tended  in  the  same  manner  as  ihe  left*  but  with  the  palm 
tbe  top  of  the  ball  of  tea  leaves.  Both  hands  are  now  et 
ball  along  ;  the  left  hand  pushing  it  on,  and  allowing  it  to 
band  also  pushes  it  forward,  resting  on  it  with  some  f 
express  the  juice  which  the  leaves  contain.  The  art  lie! 
cular  motion,  and  permitting  il  to  turn  under  and  in  tl 
revolutions,  before  the  arm*  are  extended  to  their  full  lei 
leaves  quickly  back  without  leaving  a  leaf  behind,  being  n 
Ibis  way.  The  ball  of  lea  leaves  is  from  time  to  time  geni 
the  fingers,  lifted  as  high  as  the  face,  and  iben  allowed  to 
or  three  lime?,  to  separate  the  leaves ;  and  afterwards  the  1 
op  as  often,  and  receives  a  circular  shake  to  bring  these  to 
are  now  token  back  to  the  hot  pans,  and  spread  out  in  thei 
ed  with  the  naked  hand,  and  when  hoi  taken  out  and  ro! 
into  the  drying  basket,  and  spread  on  a  sieve  which  is  in 
the  whole  placed  over  a  charcoal  fire*  The  fire  is  very  nil 
be  the  least  smoke,  and  the  charcoal  should  be  well  picked 
Wben  the  fire  is  lighted,  it  is  fanned  until  il  $cts  a  fine  3 
gone  off;  being  every  now  and  then  stirred  and  the  coals 
to  leave  the  outer  edge  low.  When  Ihe  leaves  are  put  in 
gently  separated  by  lifting  them  up  with  the  fingers  of  h< 
and  allowing  them  to  fall  down  again  ;  they  arc  placed  3 
leaving  a  passage  in  tbe  centre  for  the  hoi  nir  to  pass.  Be 
drying  basket  receives  a  smart  slap  with  both  hands  in  tin 
done  to  shake  down  any  leaves  thai  misjhr  otherwise  dro| 
Tent  tliern  from  fulling  into  tbe  fire  and  occasioning  n  §m 
spoil  the  tea.     This  slap  on  the  basket  is  invariably  appljd 
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tea  manufacture.  There  is  always  a  large  basket  underneath  to  receive  the  small  leaves 
that  fa!),  Which  are  afterwards  collected,  dried,  and  added  to  the  other  tea;  in  no  case 
are  the  baskets  or  sieves  permitted  10  touch  or  remain  on  the  ground,  but  always  laid  on 
a  receiver  with  three  legs.  After  the  leaves  have  been  half  dried  in  the  drying  basket, 
and  while  they  are  still  soft,  they  are  taken  ©If  the  fire  and  put  into  large  open-worked 
baskets,  and  then  put  on  the  shelf,  in  order  that  the  tea  may  improve  in  color. 

Next  day  the  leaves  are  all  sorted  into  large,  middling,  and  small ;  sometimes  there 
are  four  sorts.  All  these,  the  Chinese  informed  me,  become  so  many  different  kinds  of 
leas ;  the  smallest  leaves  they  called  Pha-ho,  the  second,  Pow-chong,  the  third  Su-chong, 
and  the  fourth,  or  the  largest  leaves,  Toy-chong.  After  this  assortment  they  are  again 
put  on  the  sieve  in  the  drying  basket  (taking  great  care  not  to  mix  the  sorts),  and  on 
The  fire,  as  on  the  preceding  day ;  but  now  very  little  more  than  will  cover  the  bottom  of 
we  sieve  is  put  in  at  one  time,  the  same  care  of  the  fire  is  taken  as  before,  and  the  same 
precaution  of  tapping  the  drying  basket  every  now  and  then.  The  tea  is  taken  off  the 
fire  with  the  nicest  care,  for  fear  of  any  particle  of  the  tea  falling  into  it.  Whenever 
the  drying  basket  is  taken  off,  it  is  put  on  the  receiver,  the  sieve  :n  the  drying  basket 
taken  out,  the  tea  turned  over,  the  sieve  replaced,  the  tap  given,  and  the  basket  placed 
again  over  the  fire.  As  the  tea  becomes  crisp,  it  is  taken  out  and  thrown  into  a  large 
receiving  basket,  until  all  the  quantity  on  hand  has  become  alike  dried  and  crisp  j  from 
which  basket  it  is  again  removed  into  the  drying  basket,  but  now  in  much  larger 
quantities.  It  is  then  piled  up  eight  and  ten  inches  high  on  the  sieve  in  the  drying 
basket ;  in  the  centre  a  small  passage  is  left  for  the  hot  air  to  ascend ;  the  fire  that  was 
before  bright  and  clear,  has  now  ashes  thrown  on  it  to  deaden  its  effect,  and  the  shakings 
that  have  been  collected  are  put  on  the  top  of  all ;  the  tap  is  given,  and  the  basket  with 
the  greatest  care  is  put  over  the  fire.  Another  basket  is  placed  over  the  whole,  to  throw 
back  any  heat  that  may  ascend.  Now  and  then  it  is  taken  off,  and  put  on  the  receiver; 
the  hands,  with  the  fingers  wide  apart,  are  run  down  the  sides  of  the  basket  to  the  sieve, 
and  the  tea  gently  turned  over,  the  passage  in  the  centre  again  made,  Jtc,  and  the  basket 
again  placed  on  the  fire.  It  is  from  time  to  time  examined,  and  when  the  leaves  have 
become  so  crisp  that  they  break  by  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  fingers,  it  is  taken  off, 
when  the  tea  is  ready.  All  the  different  kinds  of  leaves  underwent  the  same  operation. 
The  tea  is  now  little  by  little  put  into  boxes,  and  first  pressed  down  with  the  hands  and 
then  with  the  feet  (clean  stockings  having  been  previously  put  on). 

There  is  a  small  room  inside  of  the  tea-house,  7  cubits  square  and  5  high,  having 
bamboos  laid  across  on  the  top  to  support  a  net- work  of  bamboo,  and  the  sides  of 
the  room  smeared  with  mud  to  exclude  the  air.  When  there  is  wet  weather,  and  the 
leaves  cannot  be  dried  in  the  sun,  they  are  laid  out  on  the  top  of  this  room,  on  the  net- 
work, on  an  iron  pan,  the  same  as  is  used  to  heat  the  leaves ;  some  fire  is  put  into  it, 
either  of  grass  or  bamboo,  so  that  the  flame  may  ascend  high  ;  the  pan  is  put  on  a  square 
wooden  frame,  that  has  wooden  rollers  on  its  legs,  and  pushed  round  and  round  this 
little  room  by  one  man,  while  another  feeds  the  fire,  the  leaves  on  the  top  being 
occasionally  turned ;  when  they  are  a  little  withered,  the  fire  is  taken  away,  and  the 
leaves  brought  down  and  manufactured  into  tea,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  dried 
in  the  sun.  Bat  this  is  not  a  good  plan,  and  never  had  recourse  to,  if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided. 

Tea  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1836,  49,307,701  lbs. ;  in  1837,  36,765,735 
lbs.  Retained  for  home  consumption,  in  1836, 49,841,507  lbs.  j  in  1837,  3 1,872  lbs.  Duty 
received,  in  1836,  £4,728,600;  in  1837,  £3,319,665. 

TEASEL,  the  head  of  the  thistle  (Dip$acus)9  is  employed  to  raise  the  nap  of  cloth.  See 
Woollen  Manufacture. 
TEETH.    See  Bones. 

TELEGRAPHS,  ELECTRICAL*  PRUSSIAN.  These  telegraphs  are  used  on  all 
Prussian  government  lines,  and  on  most  of  the  railway  lines  of  Northern  Germany, 
making  a  total  of  about  3,000  miles;  besides  extensive  lines  whieb  at  present  are  in 
course  of  construction  in  Russia  and  other  countries. 

Indicating  Telegraph*. — Keys  are  arranged  round  a  dial,  each  key  bearing  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet;  one  line  wire  is,used,  which  connects  two  or  more  instruments  at  different 
stations,  A  hand  on  each  dial  revolves  in  concert  with  the  hands  on  the  remaining 
instruments;  but  by  pressing  down  a  key  on  any  of  them,  all  the  hands  stop,  pointing  to 
the  same  letter,  until  the  key  is  again  released.  These  instruments  differ  essentially 
from  other  telegraphs,  inasmuch  as  they  are  entirely  electrical  machines,  which  break 
and  reelose  their  own  contacts  in  a  similar  manner  as  a  steam-engine  works  its  slide. 

The  electric  current  in  passing  through  the  line  wire,  and  the  coils  in  each  instrument 
cause  the  armatures  to  be  attracted  by  its  motion,  to  break  the  circuit ;  the  armatures  are 
then  quite  at  liberty  to  fall  back,  and  in  so  doing  each  instrument  re-establishes  the 
circuit,  and  the  succeeding  stroke  takes  place.  In  pressing  down  a  key,  the  armature  it 
•topped  from  foiling  back,  and  consequently  no  current  can  pass  through  the  line  wire 
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ANALYTICAL   CHEMISTRY 

PESXALOZZIAN  INSTITUTION,  WORKSOP,  BY  JAMES  HAYWOOD. 

Itoaganta  In  the  horizontal,  are  generally  of  to  characteristic  a  nttnre  at  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  young* I 
m—ktmat  to  the  proficient  in  Chemistry  In  conducting  an  analysis,  or  in  general  experimental  research. 
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AMMQMIA.  HYDROGEN.  OP  AMMONIA.  OF  POTASH.  POTASH. 
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METALLIC  ZINC.  BEFORE  THE  BLOWPIPE. 


On  Platteoa  wire  tinges  oater  flam* 
riolet ;  with  Borax  and  Oxide  of 
Nickel,  a  bfaM  bead. 

The  bead  of  Nickel  and  Borax  ia  aot 

changed  by  Soda;  boated  on  Pto- 
ttooa  wir#  ttoga  oalor  flaaM  yeU 


TiafM  oatar  flam*  of  a  carmine  oolor ; 
tha  doobla  phosphate  ia  frame. 


Cannot  sadly  be  dl 


dUagdahed;  the 
oater  flaaa  green- 


Sana  aa  Stroatia,  only  not  ao  bright; 
fires  a  powarfal  white  light  when 
etroogtyhoated.  ^ 


Whan  a  Salt  of  Magnesia  that  has 
mm  heated,  ui imoaKaaad  with 
NttraUaf  Cobalt,  H  acquires  a  pale 
rod  oolor. 

Treated  aa  tha  abort  oa  Charooal,  a 
•a*  Waa  aolor  to  eaunanieatod  to 


Whoa  aoteteaed  with  Nitrate  of  Co- 
ba^breoaadafcray.oraaaly 

Not  easily  dtottagatehed ;  predoeaa 


Tttria  behaves  ia  tha  I 


Oaaaot  oaeBy  be  dlsrtogdihii  I 
vilarmbntaooea. 


peroxide,  aolabte  hi 
»f  a  red  bead,  odor 


Prodoaas  a  baad  af  aa  aawthyat  aaW 
or  ia  tha  oater  flaaa  with  Boras, 
whteh  etoappsm  to  the  toner  flaaa. 


Oa  Charooal  with  Soda  a  aaal  of 
white  Oxide  ia  framed;  with  Nl- 
trate  of  Cobatt  they  aesaae  a  groaa 
aolor. 


Tha 

avoagte  btea ;  rodaaod  to  a 
atete  with  Soda;  aagnetfe 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Givoa  a  white  preddtete  with  Tartarte  Add,a  yaBow  oao 
with  Chlorido  of  PbthWaad  a getottooaeoae  with  Hydro. 
flaoslltcis  Acid,  which  dto¥ng  itohee  it  from  othor  abatexaaa. 

Otoea  ao  prodpitete  with  Tarterte  Add.  or  ChlarJda  af  Piatt- 
na,  by  whteh  it  aaay  ba  diatjagalahad. 


Chterido  of  Plaatoea  j  aan  oaaDy  ba  dla- 


» o  prodpitete  with  ( 
ttegakbed  froa  the 


EaaQy  4sttegetehed  by  framing  a  white  prodpitete  with 
Sulphates  aad  Carbonate*.    T^o  Chlotida  to  teadable  in 


Ptotmgalshed  fawn  Baryta  by  firing  a  prodpitete  with  Hydro- 
SuoaDide  Add,  aad  by  tha  Iftorod  IteWoTtho  enfl  aJkaUae 
Sulphate  grdng  a  pradpitete  with  Baryta  water. 

DlatiagoJaaad  Boa  Baryta  and  8trontia  by  giTtog  aa  predpi- 
teto  with  SaJphatea  whoa  diluted,  atparated  tolhe  atete  of 
Nitrates  and  <CUond«  by  Aloohd7 

Badly  dJattogntohad  and  aoparated  by  Bolphatea  froa  tha 
above,  or  by  tha  pradpitetea  btteg  aB  aolahteto: murtoto  of 


Dtettogutohed  Bna>  tha  Alkalis  by  grdag  a  white  preetoi 
with  Ainamda, and  mar  ba aperateAfraa  eaost VuaT 
ateaoas  by  Caaatio  Potash. 


Hay  ba  diatiagatohad  from  Alantoa  by  no  O 
Isagneete  by  bdag  teaalabla  to  Muriate  af 
froa  Uao  aad  tha  Alkalis  by  Ammonia. 

Tnortaa  nay  bo  dlstiagnishsd  sad  saparated  float  as  abora 
Mbsteaeee,  as  h  to  perfectly  teaotoale  alter  ignition  to  all 
adds  exoopt  the  Sdpherte. 

DtettogoMhad  from  Thortea  by  Sulphate  of  Potash,  aad 
tha  othor  aabsteaoaa  described  by  tha  aams  nana  as  TV 


jotohad  front  Thonaa  by  Snlpl 
Add.  aad  from  Tttria  by  ite  Oxide, 
nhtotoaU Adda, aaaapt tha "  '  ' 


from  othar  sabatan 

tote  a  red  Parodda  whoa  hoated  to  a 


'S 


Tha  reaetioaof 
to  ao  wall 


its  with  Hydraadphate  of 
thatthayaaaaot 


Tha  Peroxide  to  always  eorrorted  tote  tha  Daatoaida  by  ado- 
ttontoaaAdd.  Msrietk  Add  oarerta  it tote  Protoxide  by 
baiBng. 

Tha  sohtton  to  Potash  to  pradpiteted  by  Hyd.  SaL  Am.  whteh 
dtottogutebee  it  from  aarthy  adte,  and  may  saaily  ba  espa* 
Bated  from  othar  msteto  by  Ammonia, 


W: 


atottagatohed  from  aB  othor  adte  by  their  behador 


With  Boras  to  tha  oater  flame,  a  !  Dtdtogdahad  from  Cobatt  by  Ammonia  and  Potest,  and  from 
raddtoh   oolor,   which  disappears  [    othar  anbstaanas  to  tha  sama  way  aa  *"• 


WHh  Borax  to  Iho  enter  flaaa,  a  red  Tha  Sdte  of  Iron  are  easily  dtottogatohad  by  thair  bekader 
bead,  taratog  lighter  a  it  eoolst  with  the  Pnantetea:  may  bo  appealed  from  Maagaaas  by 
atertor  flense  a  grea  bad.  teratog      Saadaato  af  Soda. 


ttghteroae 

Poroxido  behaves  ia  the  asao  nan-    Poroxate  to  i , 

nor  \  with  Soda,  a  aagaotte  pewder       Had  Prasdate  of  Potash  and  < 
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CARBONATE  OF 
AMMONIA. 


A  white  predpitate,  fa- 
Tbcenme. 

Theamae. 

A  green  predpitate,  tot 

eSie  fa  tHIM,  MM  M 

A  white  predpitate,e»l- 
able  fa  mm 

AeTnTOTbtodtprtdpi- 

tafa. 

A  white  precipitate. 


The  came; 
to  debt. 


Ayellowfahpredattato 
•ebhfabemans; 


SULPHURETTED 
HYDROGEN, 


A  yellow  precipitate. 


A  black  precipitate,  in 


▲  black  or  dark  brawn 
precipitate,  in  both 
nenaral  ami  add  rete- 

tfaaa. 

A  black  predpitate,  fa 
both  e*owm  endadd 


A  black  precipitate,  hi 
acid  atdaottaltota- 
tioaa. 

A  black  praeipitate,tero. 
iaf  white,  and  again 
blank  by  aa  execee, 


A  brown  color  and  abort- 
lya 


A  black  predpitate,  fa 
both  acid  and  Mattel 


A  dark  brown  predni- 
tote,  te  both  add  and 
aoatral  cobtbaa. 


No 

bi   . 
bwoao, 

A  red  precipitate  b  add 


unedbte  predpi- 
bnt  shortly  a  yel- 


No  precipitate  b  any  n> 


Ooaorany  a  brown  pre- 
ctpitete,  bother,  add, 


A  dark  brown  prodpi 
tote. 

A  dark  brown  prodpi- 
tote. 

A  brown  predpHata. 

A  black  precipitate,  sol- 
abtobFotaah. 

No 
No 


SS^k 


HYDROS  ULPHATE 
OF  AMMONIA. 


A  rellowiah  precipitate, 
baobbb  fa  execee. 


predpitate,  fa- 
ta exores. 

predpitate,  fa- 
ta exeeea. 

Tbo  nunc:  baobbb  b 


predpitate,! 


A  Mack  predpitate,  bv 
aobbto  fa  wdia,  pari, 
ly  aolabb  b  Potash. 


YELLOW  PRUSSIATE 
OF  POTASH. 


A  slightly  yollow  pred- 
pitate, oofublo  blfori- 
aUeAeid. 

A  white  predpitate. 

A  wbite  predpitate,  sol- 
abb  bMarbtioAdd. 


A  reddish  brown  pred- 
pitate, baobab  fa  Mo. 
rbtfaAdd. 


▲  white  predpitate. 

A  white  fobtboao  pre- 
cipitate. 

A    white    pradpttate, 
tembf  bloo. 

A  brown  predpitate,  col-    A  yellow  predpitate,  se> 
ubb  b  a  targe  excess,  i    lotion  torna  darker. 


A  brown  predpitate,  col-  )  Aa  emerald  freea  color, 
ubb  b  excess,  i 


A  brown  predpitate,  aol-    A  white  gebtboii  pre- 
abb  b  excess,  repre-      dpitete. 
eipiteted  by  Marbtie 
Acid. 

A  yelbw  precipitate,  aol-    ho  predpitate  at  feet, 
abb  b  execs*,  bat  shortly  the  whole 

:    forme  a  thleh  jelly. 

A  whib  predpitate,  b- 


A  red  predpitate,  i 
ebb  an  excess. 


A  greeniah  predpitate. 


No  eetfea  with  the  Add, 
but  a  browB  predpitate 
with  the  Oxide. 

The  tame;  tobbb  b 
excess. 

No  predpHata. 

Theamae. 

The  tame;  sebhta  b 
excess. 

The  anno,  or  b  excess. 
A  dirty  freea  predpitate, 


LTC£ 


pilau. 
A  prssfaltata,  ootahta  fa 


k    bbek    predpitate, 
slightly  soluble  b  es- 


rhe  tame.  If 
Add  be  added. 


a  predpitate,  fa- 
blitubtbAdd. 

No  predpitate. 

A  yellowish  freea  pro- 
No 
Nd 

Aa  orange  or  ettre  yel- 
low pisstoltols. 

No  precipitate. 
No  predpitate. 
▲  deep  orange  predpt- 


A  brown  pwtipMate. 


RED  PAli^SIATE  U?- 
POTASH, 


A  ytllpw  pt¥«pi[*t«t 
aofohlt  in  Marittie 
Add. 

No  prwl  juiate, 

A  pate  Trill**  prrHp!- 
tale,  aulublo  to  MurW- 
tbl 

A  yellow  i*h  ft***  pr«- 
etaiteii,    m*  liit,»«    in 

MULALlr  Arid. 


Areddiih  Utdwti  preci- 
pitate, 


A  reddiiH  brnwn  prwd- 
•hite. 


pital*r  inm-cic  « 


A  yolW  in  rrvil  K>k 
tiona,  Mn    n^.iw   with 

thoF*r':l.lr.rnl«- 


Nepreei[HE«ir. 


Awhi^IT^r«U,b1' 
abb  kn  MuruiUc  Add, 


No  predict*. 


Nopr labpa^hntaboii 
lya  ditto 


Noprvd'iic*^ 


No  predpiiftt*. 
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I  Precipitates  is  •  rryatnl. 
Hm  naetnllk  state. 


Pradpit 
arilly 


cehitioaeveataa 


b«-" 


F«M    •     ft* 

whkhksni 


A  Mask  matellk  powder. 

A  krowa  balky  coating . 

Sandlpjavkh  white  apsa- 

A  white  Jelly,  Hydrogen 
Gat  k  diaahgnged. 

Fredptteted  b  th*  fcm 

tftWkftwin. 


■•  prnciptttn*. 


VWeWtated  m  a  < 

PftdvttntedVmfh* 
btecWnteofaUaalbm 


I**ab*tetedbaa 


PiMfaHated  a*  a  < 
powder. 


A<te*abbmadarkpro- 


la  Marlatk  Arid  a  Mat 
Osklek 


la  a  Marbtk  tontioa  of 
tb*  add  a  Mae  and  rat 


BEFORE  THE  BLOWPIPE. 


Heated  with  Soda  on  charcoal,  in  th* 
inner  Dhm  a  brownish  red  powder 


Heated  oa  charcoal  with  Soda,  la  ro- 
dneed  to  metallic  global**,  wLieb  ere 
malleable,  n  yellow  powder  sublime* 
— produeee  clear  g ism  with  Borax. 

Oa  charcoal  are  eaeily  redaeed  to 
brittle  metallic  global** -a  yellow 
Oxide  tobUme* ;  with  Borax.  n  dear 
glnm. 

Oater  flua  whh  Boras,  a  flne  green 
head ;  inner  flam*  dirty  red:  with 


With  Boras  la  the  oater  Bane,  a 
milky  slam;  with  Soda  k  easily 


Heated  hi  a  gtam  tab*  with  a  little 
Soda,  Mereurv 


Sam*  m  Pbtfaa,  baduMs  ia  all  adds 
•setpt  Nltro-Mnrbtla. 


Easily  mdaead  with  Soda:  daprivc* 
a  bead  of  Copper  and  Miarocoanuc 
Salt  of  lit  green  color. 

Redaeed  oa  charcoal :  fcrmt  a  white 
aoaaMl  with  gUaa ;  dost  not  dittdv* 
sadly  b  Boras. 

Radaosd  with  Soda,  rapidly  oshUaN 
aad  toMimea  ia  the  eater  Bane  ee  a 
Ihkk  white  emoka. 

Aiaaaawraldrrecahaad.hatti  hi 
the  inner  nod  oater  flam*,  with 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Dfatinguiebed  by  Snlphuatted  Hydrogen,  awl  s  *  v  be  i*pn- 
rated  from  all  the  above  by  a  bar  of  SPoe 

Sebtioasof  Lead  sir*  a  pmeipirate  with  Jluijilwrk  Adit  «M 

Solphat**,  end  therefor*  may  be  dislngiul,~.i  \r .l 

other  m«tnl».     Muriatic  Arid  also  precibi  E>t-  ■  1 ..  ui,  Lu  l  *  *, 
tor  dissolves  th*  precipitate. 

May  be  detected  by  swing  a  ptsdpitate  with  wnbf  *]***.  end 
by  its  reaction  with  Poteah  aad  Solphareti*d  llydivg*** 


Snlk  of  Copper  oaa  be  eerily  dimbniehad  fnm  ,iU?  telle  by 
their  behavior  with  Aauuuaia  aad  Poteal  | 


Marbtk  Acid  throws  down  a  white  ptadpteir  rm-Hlqbi*  m 
sod*,  but  soluble  ia  Ammonia,  which  dietntr,  -; .  n  fr.m  »JI 
other  eubetanoee. 

Marbtk  Add  gives  a  white  preoipknt*  baritibj*  la  arid*, 
which  Ammontn  rend*ra  black  hat  doe*  not  dntd  t*  i  J>t  this 
tt  may  he  diatingniehod. 


»H^2na»S5i2r-*  *  s-*b"*tt- 


SBarvaatsa  with  Soda;  a  dear  glass 
with  Boras,  at  the  Phosphoric  Bait. 


KoaatteawUhAnsoajao 
hecapolkdwUhiead. 


live*  a  strong  odor  of  Chlorine ,  hat 
aa  aettea  with  flax**;  may  ha  **- 
polled  with  lead. 

A  white  gtemwben  arid,  with  abs- 
ee ;  bates  whta  heated  aloaa. 

With  Soda,  a  yellow  glace,  opaoas 
whaa^mbi,w1th  BorasTaad  bier 
flam*  a  Ma*  glace, 

WMh  Boras,  a  dear  stem  ia  th*  oater 
flame,  yellow  ia  the  ineer;  blood- 
red  with  Iron  aad"      ' 


IvoiaSte. 


SnbHme*  *a  a  white  powder  j  a  alaar 


IhBams.ach 
rflnsnedirty 


daaryaW 


Eariry  roongnked  byite  behavior  with  P*tedi  *nd  Ammmli' 
may  b*  eeparated  by  Mnrinto  of  Poteah. 


Pjoteehloride  of  Tb  give*  a  deep  parplo  ottor «..  t  ,*,? ri  pi  («u. 
Sulphate  of  Iron  throw*  down  the  Gold,  whidi  dfaaWdaati 
It  from  moat  other  motel*. 

12^,*J^*ki^ofJk•,•  »•»«•  »*»  Odd,  a*  above,  ■  wiffrieM 
to  distinguish  them. 

Th*  Peroxide  k  badabte  b  all  add*  after  Ignitm  ;  SiUir 
A«Uosio^aMTai,aatdoa*aotdiaidv«tb*.:VHte. 

Tka)  OsMekvobtUe  and  iasobhk  b  Nitric  Arid  ;  *.-r  b*  die 
tbgnkhod  from  Tb  by  Sulphuretted  Hyd  r*i>u  :  wnter  only 
pradpiteten  part  of  the  Oshte. 


graaa.  aad  may  be  dit  t  ny^  \ti, ,  J  f, 
t Sulphuretted  Hydrugt  n. 


^J^ffi!^/*^!!?1-*  «-N-*-  &«-  rron  hy  Hy. 


Whan  fated  with  Caaatb  or  Carbonated  Alhalit  ih*  whob  m 
adahb  te  water. 

Fatad  with  Carboaate  of  Potaeh,  the  retail  k  rmt  *nlobk  It 
water,  bat  dimolre*  b  Marbtk  Add,  pud^rg  itrwu 


faaobbl*  b  addt after  ignition;  dhabgakh«rl  »c1  oep*.mt*d 
hyBbtlphait  of  Potath ;  the  doobU  Cbkn  J-  i  mfSk  in 

The  Cvaalde of  Mereory  will  oeoflv  aanaiate  F^llndiom  n>  n 
ydbw  pradaitate ;  th*  Chloride  k  tobbl*  b  AJonhoL 

Tteater*  of  Oaflt  give*  a  parpb  pradpiULi ;  vpamiwi  by 

May  be  soparated  from  meat  other  mottle,  « mlnm-il  whh 
Chkrb*  or  Hydrogoa— both  compoaadt  Wteg  v,Wi»*. 

It  predphnted  by  hoflbg ;  dktbgnkhed  ftt>tn  *Rm  tnetdt  by 
iu  behavior  with  Tartaric  Add  aad  Hydn*,j,  fc*i*  at  Am 
moab. 

8ahamrk,NiaTk,aBd  Marbtte  Addt  pradpli*u  it*  Alh.llne 
tobtloat  white,  taming  yellow  whoa  Wil--i  with  Mi». 
hlarhdkAdd. 

Separated  from  meat  metek  by  dkaolvbg  b  Carboaate  of 
Ammonia  or  Soda;  he  adatkaa  are  grm 


rtetbgniehed  by  Carboaate*.  bat  eeparated  by  MydraTjlpk*!* 
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TESTS. 


until  it  it  released.  The  motion  of  the  armature  u 
ipindle  of  which  carries  the  hand  on  th«  dial  In  the  umt  c 
aii  win  rum,  which  is  also  worked  by  the  electric  circuit,  only  * 
mutator  arm  ia  pi ncu tt  in  the  position  of  ■  rest/  and  that  of  an 
■  telegraphs,"  The  alarum  continues  to  sound  until  Lhe  irm 
to  receive  a  wwi^p,  ia  also  placed  on  lhe  telegraph,  when 
work,  making  about  25  revolutions,  or  1,060  double  aim 
minute* 

Printing  telegraphs  (ire  also  worked  bj  the  electric  ciirren 
clockwork.  Their  arrangement  h  similar  to  that  of  the  in 'lie 
of  the  hand  on  the  dial,  there  is  a  type  wheel  with  30  spring) 
•tops  with  the  hand  of  the  Indicating  tcl**grat>h,  at  which  n 
below  the  wheel  strike*  against  it,  and  print*  the  letter  on  a  si 
over  ft  blackened  roller  turning  round  with  it  so  as  always  U 
hammer.  The  hammer  ia  worked  by  a  magnet,  which 
which  works  the  type  wheel:  its  current  is  continually  bn 
movements  of  the  armature  of  the  tv|*e  wheel ;  but  at< 
becomes  permanent,  and  accumulate*  sufficient  power  to  rais< 
doing  breaks  its  own  current  and  falls  back  again. 

The  printing  telegraph  is  placed  always  by  the  side  of  I 
records  each  menage  on  both  or  all  stations. 

By  this  mean  a  mistakes  in  the  transmission  of  the 
possible.     The  current  being  always  broken  on  both  or  alt  I 
from  bad  insulation  of  the  line  wire  will  not  influence  the 
instrument*,  as  long  as  these  currents  are  not  strong  eno 
instruments  by  their  own  action,  and  the  receiver  of  the  me 
interrupt  and  speak  to  the  communicator.     Reaidea,  an  unlin 
and  other  instruments  for  comm  unseating  particular  signal 
circuit  of  the  same  line- wire. 

3L  Another  telegraph  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  record 
delivered  bj  the  common  English  needle  telegraph.     Two  i 
make  dots  in  two  different  lines  on  a  strip  of  paper  which  ll  m 
on  the  upper  line  correspond  with  a  movement  of  the  nee" 
the  lower  line  correspond  with  that  to  the  loft, 

Instead  of  needle  telegraphs  peculiar  com  muni  eating  in 
dating  either  of  a  pair  of  keys  only,  or  of  a  complete  key-boar* 
one  of  them  causes  the  conventional  sign  representing  the 
printed  in  a  double  line  of  dots, 

Sv  A  double  needle  telegraph,  with  electro-magnet*  and  w 

4.  An  alarum,  by  which  intermediate  stations,  when  eiclud 
be  called  into  the  circuit 

5.  An  alarum  with  two  large  cast-iron  hells,  which  are  pi  a 
along  railways  and  serve  to  announce  the  departure  of  each 
bells  ore  surrounded  by  clockwork,  which  is  released  by  a 
than  is  required  to  work  the  telegraph  a 

6.  An  instrument  which  is  used  to  detect  bad  ineulatio 
line- wire. 

7.  A  galvanometer  to  test  the  insulation  of  the  line-wii 
defects  jn  the  line- wire  may  he  pointed  out*  without  leavin 

&  GuttA  percha  coated  electric  line-wire,  which  was  f 
and  applied  by  him  on  a  large  scale,  since  1847. 

ft.  An  improved  Morse's  telegraph  worked  by  secondary  p 

TELLURIUM,  is  a  metal  too  rare  and  high-priced  to  be  u 

TERIIA-COTTA,  literally  baked  clay,  is  the  name  giv* 

decorations,  figure*,  vasea,  Ac.,  modelled  or  cast  in  a  paste  made 

a  fine-grained  colorless  sand,  from  Rvegate,  with  pulverised  po 

air,  and  afterward  fired  to  a  atony  hardness  in  a  proper  kiln. 

TERRA  Dl  SIENA,  is  a  brown  ferruginous  ochre,  employ 

TEST  L1QUGR&    To  reduce  an  alkaline,  acid,  or  a  m 

certain  strength  to  one  of  any  other  strength.     Let  a  —  the  | 

one  liquid ;  6  —  100 ;  c  —  the  desired  strength ;  * «~  the  volu 

Example    Let  an  alkaline  solution  contain  40  per  cent  of  a 

to  one  containing  24  per  cent,  then  the  above  formula  giv 

hence  if  100  measures  of  the  liquid  a  be  diluted  into  166  roai 
24  per  cent 
TESTS,  are  chemical  reagenta  of  any  kind,  which  indica 
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the  nature  of  any  substance,  simple  or  compound.     See  Assay,  the  several  irietala* 
acids,  Ac 

TEXTILE  FABRICS  The  first  business  of  the  weaver  is  to  adapt  those  parte  of 
his  loom  which  move  the  warp,  to  the  formation  of  the  various  kinds  of  ornamental  figures 
which  the  cloth  is  intended  to  exhibit  This  subject  is  called  the  draught,  drawing  or  read- 
ing in,  and  the  cording  of  looms.  In  every  species  of  weaving,  whether  direct  or  cross, 
the  whole  difference  of  pattern  or  effect  is  produced,  either  by  the  succession  in  which  the 
threads  of  warp  are  introduced  into  the  heddles,  or  by  the  succession  in  which  those  noddies 
are  moved  in  the  working.  The  heddles  being  stretched  between  two  shafts  of  wood,  all 
the  heddles  connected  by  the  same  shafts  are  called  a  leaf;  and  as  the  operation  of  in- 
troducing the  warp  into  any  number  of  leaves  is  called  drawing  a  warp,  the  plan  of  suc- 
cession is  called  the  draught.  When  this  operation  has  been  performed  correctly,  the  next 
part  of  the  weaver's  business  is  to  connect  the  different  leaves  with  the  levers  or  treddlea 
by  which  they  are  to  be  moved,  so  that  one  or  more  may  be  raised  or  sunk  by  every 
treddle  successively,  as  may  be  required  to  produce  the  peculiar  pattern.  These  connex- 
ions being  made  by  coupling  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  by  cords,  this  operation 
is  called  the  cording.  In  order  to  direct  the  operator  in  this  part  of  his  business, 
especially  if  previously  unacquainted  with  the  particular  pattern  upon  which  he  is  employed, 
plans  are  drawn  upon  paper,  specimens  of  which  will  be  found  in  Jigs.  1420, 1421,  &c. 


1430 


ii 


These  plans  are  horizontal  sections  of  a  loom,  the 
heddles  being  represented  across  the  paper  at  a,  and 
the  treddles  under  them,  and  crossing  them  at  right 
angles,  at  6.  In  fig*.  1420  and  1421,  they  are  re- 
presented as  if  they  were  distinct  pieces  of  wood, 
those  across  being  the  under  shaft  of  each  leaf  of 
heddles,  and  those  at  the  left  hand  the  treddlea. 
See  Weaving.  In  actual  weaving,  the  treddles  are 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  heddles,  the  sinking 
cords  descending  perpendicularly  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  centre  of  the  latter.  Placing  them  at  the 
left  hand,  therefore,  is  only  for  ready  inspection,  and 
for  practical  convenience.  At  c  a  few  threads  of  warp 
'kM'Jib  are  shown  as  they  pass  through  the  heddles,  and  the 
thick  lines  denote  the  leaf  with  which  each  thread  is  connected.  Thus,  in  fig.  1420,  the 
right-hand  thread,  next  to  a,  passes  through  the  eye  of  aheddle  upon  the  back  leaf,  and  is 
disconnected  with  all  the  other  leaves;  the  next  thread  passes  through  a  heddle  on  the  second 
leaf;  the  third,  through  the  third  leaf;  the  fourth,  through  the  fourth  leaf;  and  the  fifth, 
through  the  fifth  or  front  leaf.  One  set  of  the  draught  being  now  completed,  the  weaver 
recommences  with  the  back  leaf,  and  proceeds  in  the  same  succession  again  to  the  front. 
Two  sets  of  the  draught  are  represented  in  this  figure,  end  the  same  succession,  it  is 
understood  by  wearers  (who  seldom  draw  more  than  one  set),  must  be  repeated  until  all 
the  warp  is  included.  When  they  proceed  to  apply  the  cords,  the  right-hand  part  of  the 
plan  at  b  serves  as  a  guide.  In  all  the  plans  shown  by  these  figures,  excepting  one  which 
shall  be  noticed,  a  connexion  must  be  formed,  by  eording,  between  every  leaf  of  heddles  and 
every  treddle ;  for  all  the  leaves  must  either  rise  or  sink.  The  raising  motion  is  effected 
by  coupling  the  leaf  to  one  end  of  its  correspondent  top  lever ;  the  other  end  of  this 
lever  is  tiejl  to  the  long  march  below,  and  this  to  the  treddle.  The  sinking  connexion 
is  carried  directly  from  under  the  leaf  to  the  treddle.  To  direct  a  weaver  which  of 
these  connexions  is  to  be  formed  with  each  treddle,  a  black  spot  is  placed  when  a  leaf  is 
to  be  raised,  where  the  leaf  and  treddle  intersect  each  other  upon  the  plan,  and  the 
sinking  connexions  are  left  blank.  For  example,  to  cord  the  treddle  1,  to  the  back 
leaf,  put  a  raising  cord,  and  to  each  of  the  other  four,  sinking  cords ;  for  the  treddle  2, 
raise  the  second  leaf,  and  sink  the  remaining  four,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  the  spot  always 
denoting  the  leaf  or  leaves  to  be  raised.  The  Jigs.  1420,  and  1421,  are  drawn  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  general  principle  of  this  kind  of  plans  familiar  to  those  who 
have  not  been  previously  acquainted  with  them ;  but  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  manufacture  and  weave  ornamented  cloths,  never  consume  time  by  representing 
either  heddles  or  treddles  as  solid  or  distinct  bodies.  They  content  themselves  with 
ruling  a  number  of  lines  across  a  piece  of  paper,  sufficient  to  make  the  intervals  between 
these  lines  represent  the  number  of  leaves  required.  Upon  these  intervals,  they  merely 
mark  the  succession  of  the  draught,  without  producing  every  line  to  resemble  a  thread 
of  warp.  At  the  left  hand,  they  draw  as  many  lines  across  the  former  as  will  afford  an 
interval  for  each  treddle ;  and  in  the  squares  produced  by  the  intersections  of  these  linea, 
they  place  the  dots,  spots,  or  ciphers  which  denote  the  raising  cords.  It  is  also  common 
to  continue  the  cross  lines  which  denote  the  treddle  a  considerable  length  beyond  the 
intersections,  and  to  mark  by  dots,  placed  diagonally  in  the  intervals,  the  order  or  sue. 
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ceuion  in  which  the  treddte*  ere  to  be  priced  do  wo  in 
model  hat  been  adopted  in  the  re  maining  fm,  to  14$S 
hat  been  avoided,  and  the  auooiatina  marked  by  the  order 
intervals  which  denote  the  treddlea. 

Some  explanation  of  the  various  kinds  of  fanciful  cloth 

inn j  serve  further  to  illustrate  this  subject,  which  is,  peril* 

connected  with  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  will  also euab 

ttudk-4  them,  readily  to  acquire  a  competent,  knowledge  of  the  c 

which  arc  bound)***.     Fig*.  1420  and   1 431  represent  the  dr 

Iwo  varielres  of  iweeled  cloth  wrought  wilh  five  lea  Tea  of  ha 

Kiilsr  or  run  tweel,  which,  as  every  leaf  ripe*  in  regular  suet 

warp  and  woof  only  At  every  fifth  inter 

is  uniform,  the  cloth,  wham  woven,  preoenU  the  appearance  of 

an  angle  of  about  45'  over  the  whole  surfuce.     A  tweel  may 

diagonal  Line*  broken  bj  applying  the  cording  a*  in  fig,  Itfti 

ii  figures  the  draught  of  the  warp  is  precisely  the  same, 

of  the  two  plant  conwali  in  the  ocderef  placing  the  souls 

and  succe^iw,  and  the  second  alternntt 

Jtgt,  H 22  and  1423  are  the  regular  and  broken  twft 

eight leaves.     This  pruperly  is  the  tweel  denominated  sali 

1422  1423 


m 

When  the  broken  twed  of  eigftl  leave*  is  used,  the  effect 
he  produced  by  a  smaller  number  j  for  in  this,  two  leav 
ivee  a  much  aearer  raaeiablanee  to  plain  cloth 
reason  it  »s  pre/erred  m  weaving  the  finest  damask*.  The 
iweel  differ*  in  nothing  from  the  other*,  pxce[rtin^  in  the  num* 
eoee  of  the  eordinc  in  the  bcokaa  tweel,  will  appear  bj  ins, 
mark  the   raiting  cords,  and    comparing  Ihein   with   il 

i.     Fig,  M24  represents  the  draught  and  cording  of  *t 
fi?e  leaves,     This  is  the   most  simple  species  of  fanciful  tw< 

leaves,  or  double  the  numl 
These  ten  leave*  are  move 
the  tame  manner  as  a  com 
formed  by  one  set  of  the 
\  '  [\       HJMUSBIJ     "««'  »*«e  other  set,  the  wot 

—  Jr+fgm|l  *  *»np*  formed  by  ten  tl 
I  i  h  mi  i  e  h  etc  h  of  I  he  t  w  0  s*i 
the  «tiipe  and  the  iulerv; 
and  what  ii  the  stripe  upon  one  sid<<  of  the  chith,  will  be  the 
und  rue  **¥*&,  But  great  variety  of  patterns  may  be  inlrodt; 
in  greater  or  smaller  |«n lions  through  either  set.  The  I 
but  may  be  broken  by  placing  the  cording  as  in  Jig.  1421 
the  eocding-mmrlti  of  the  lower  or  fro* I  leaves  are  exaci 
set ;  for  where  a  raisins  mark  is  placed  upon  one,  it  is  marked 
that  is  to  say,  the  mark  is  omitted;  and  all  leaves  which  sii 
for  rntsiug.  in  the  other:  thus,  one  thread  rises  in  success! 
M25  fmir  sink;  but   in  the  fror 

Out   sinks     The    woof,  of 
(bar  sunk   threads,  and  uik 
lit!   instance,  I*  flush 
verse   lakes  place,  as 
below ;  and  fMistheapp 
The  analniry  subsisting  be 
dornock   is  so  great,  that 
fancy  dimity,  it  may  be  proper  to  allude  to  the  dornock,  the  \ 
by  Jig,  1425, 

The  draught  of  dornock  is  precisely  the  same  in  every  res 
dimity.     It  olso  consists  of  two  sets  of  t  wecli  a  e4i  eddies,  wj 
leaves  are  used  for  each  set.     The  right  hand  set  of  tred 
hatne.  way,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  them.     But  as  the  di 
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from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  web,  only  five  treddles  are  required  to  move  ton 
leaves.  The  dorooek  being  checker-work,  the  weaver  must  possess  the  power  of  re- 
versing this  at  pleasure.  He  therefore  adds  five  more  treddles,  the  cording  of  which  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  former;  that  is  to  say,  the  back  leaves,  in  the  former  case, 
having  one  leaf  raised,  and  four  sunk,  have,  by  working  with  these  additional  treddles, 
one  leaf  sunk  and  four  leaves  raised.  The  front  leaves  are  in  the  same  manner  reversed, 
and  the  mounting  is  complete, 
set,  a  stripe  will  be  formed,  as  in 

to  the  other,  the  whole  effect  is  reversed,' and  the  checkers  formed.  The  dornock  pau 
tern  upon  the  design-paper,  fig.  1425,  may  be  thus  explained:  let  every-square  of  the 
design  represent  hvt  threads  upon  either  set  of  the  heddles,  which  are  said  by  weavers 
to  be  once  over  the  draught,  supposing  the  tweel  to  be  one  of  Hjt  leaves;  draw  three 
parallel  lines,  as  under,  to  form  two  intervals,  each  representing  one  of  the  sets ;  the 
draught  will  then  be  as  follows: — 


res  raisea.  ine  irons  leaves  are  in  me  same  manner  reveroea, 
>lete.  So  long  as  the  weaver  continues  to  work  with  either 
,  as  in  the  dimity;  but  when  he  changes  his  feet*  from  one  set 
ect  is  reversed,  and  the  checkers  formed.    The  dornock  pau 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


The  above  is  exactly  so  much  of  the  pattern  as  is  there  laid  down,  to  show  its  ap- 
pearance i  but  one  whole  range  of  the  pattern  is  completed  by  the  6gure  1,  nearest  to 
the  right  hand  upon  the  lower  interval  between  the  lines,  and  the  remaining  figures, 
nearer  to  the  right,  form  the  beginning  of  a  second  range  or  set.  These  are  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  same  way  across  the  whole  warp.  The  lower  interval  represents  the  Are 
(root  leaves ;  the  upper  interval,  the  five  back  ones.  The  first  Agnwe  4,  denotes  that  &Yt 
threads  are  to  be  successively  drawn  upon  the  back  leaves,  and  this  operation  repeated 
four  times.  The  first  figure  4,  in  the  lower  interval,  expresses  that  the  same  is  to  be 
done  upon  the  front  leaves;  and  each  figure,  by  its  diagonal  position,  shows  how  often, 
ssd  in  what  succession,  five  threads  are  to  be  drawn  upon  the  leaves  which  the  interval 
in  which  it  is  placed  represents. 

Dornocks  of  more  extensive  patterns  are  sometimes  woven  with  3,  4,  5,  and  even  6 
sets  of  leaves;  but  after  the  leaves  exceed  15  in  number,  they  both  occupy  an  incon- 
venient space,  and  are  very  unwieldy  to  work.  For  these  reasons  the  diaper  harness  is 
is  almost  every  instance  preferred. 

Fig.  1426  represents  the  draught  and  cording  of  a  fanciful  species  of  dimity,  in 

which   it    will  be  observed  that  the  warp  is   not   drawn   directly  from  the   back 

1426  to  the  front  leaf,  as  in  the  former  examples;    but 

when  it  has  arrived  at  either  external  leaf,  the  draught 

is  reversed,  and  returns  gradually  to  the  other.    The 

same  draught  is  frequently  used  in  tweeling,  when  it 

is  wished  that  the  diagonal  lines  should  appear  upon 

the  cloth  in  a  zigzag  direction.    This  plan  exhibits 

the  draught -and  cording  which  will  produce  the  pat* 

tern  upon  the  design-paper  in  fig.  1420,  a.    Were  all 

the  squares  produced  by  the  intersection  of  the  lines  denoting  the  leaves  and  treddles 

where  the  raised  dots  are  placed,  filled  the  same  as  on  the  design,  they  would  produce 

the  effect  of  exactly  one  fourth  of  that  pattern.    This  is  caused  by  the  reversing  of  the 

draught,  which  gives  the  other  side  reversed  as  on  the  design ;  and  when  all  the  treddles, 

from  1  to  16,  have  been  successively  used  in  the  working,  one  half  of  the  pattern  will 

become  complete.    The  weaver  then  goes  again  over  his  treddles,  in  the  reversed  order 

of  the  numbers,  from  17  to  30,  when  the  other  half  of  the  pattern  will  be  completed. 

from  this  similarity  of  the  cording  to  the  design,  it  is  easy,  when  a  design  is  given,  to 

make  out  the  draught  and  cording  proper  to  work  it;  and  when  the  cording  is  given,  to 

see  its  effect  upon  the  design. 

-Fig.  1427  represents  the  draught  of  the  diaper  mounting,  and  the  cording  of  the  front 

1427  leaves,  which  are  moved  by  treddles.    From  the  plan, 

it  will  appear  that  5  threads  are  included  in  every 

mail  of  the  harness,  and  that  these  are  drawn  in 

single  threads  through  the  front  leaves.    The  cording 

forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rules,  that  when  one 

or  more  leaves  are  raised,  all  the  rest  must  be  sunk ; 

for  in  this  instance,  one  leaf  rises,  one  sinks,  and  three 

i  stationary.    An  additional  mark,  therefore,  is  used  in  this  plan.    The  dots,  as 

formerly,  denote  raising  cools;  the  blanks,  sinking  cords;  and  where  the  cord  is  to  be 

totally  omitted,  the  cross  marks  X  »re  placed. 

Fig.  1428  is  the  draught  and  cording  of  a  spot  whose  two  sides  are  similar,  but  re- 
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upon  the  plan  forme  a  diamond,  similar  to  the  one  orewnepoa  thsla 
the  diagram,  bat  smaller  in  sice.    The  draught  here  is  reversed,  as  is  aw 


versed.  'That 

sign  paper  in  the  c.- F  „ 

dimity  plan,  and  the  treading  is  also  to  be  reversed,  after  arriving  at  6,  to  complete  the 
diamond.  Like  it;  too,  the  raiting  marks  form  one  fourth  of  the  pattern.  la  weariig 
spots,  they  are  commonly  placed  at  intervals,  with  a  portion  of  plain  eloth  betwesi 
tnera,  and  *in  alternate  rows,  the  spots  of  one  row  being  between  those  of  tee 
other.  But.  ns  intervale  of  plain  eloth  must  take  plaoe,  both  by  the  warp  and  *°*v| 
leaves  are  added  for  that  purpose.  The  front,  or  ground  leaf,  ineludes  every  s«» 
thread  of  the  whole  warp ;  the  second,  or  plain  lea?  that  part  which  torus  the  inter- 
vals  by  the  warn.  The  remaining  leaves  form  the  spots  ;  the  first  six  bong  allotted  to 
one  row  of  snots,  and  Che  second  six  to  the  next  row;  where  each  spot  is  in  the  cesircbe- 


1428 


j 


1429 


tween  the  former.  The  reversed  draught  of  the  hot 
is  shown  entire,  and  is  succeeded  by  12  taxes*  af 
plain.  One  half  of  the  draught  of  the  next  rev  ■ 
then  given,  which  is  to  be  completed  exactly  like  thi 
first,  and  succeeded  by  12  threads  more  of  plan; 
when,  one  set  of  the  pattern  being  finished,  the  its* 
succession  is  to  be  repeated  over  the  whole  ain> 
As  spots  are  formed  by  inserting  woof  of  cotntf 
dimensions  than  that  which  forms  the  fabric,  every  second  thread  only  is  allotted  lor  1st 
spotting.  Those  included  in  the  front,  or  ground  leaf,  are  represented  by  lines,  sad  us 
spot  threads  between  them,  by  marks  in  the  intervals,  as  in  the  other  plans. 

The  treddles  necessary  to  work  this  spot  are,  in  number,  14.  Of  these,  the  two  in  the 
euttre  a,  6,  when  pressed  alternately,  will  produce  plain  cloth ;  for  6  raises  the  front  test 
which  includes  half  of  the  warp,  and  sinks  all  the  rest ;  while  a  exactly  reverses  the  opera- 
tion. The  spot4reddles  on  the  right  hand  work  the 
row  contained  in  the  first  six-spot  leaves ;  ass  that 
upon  the  left  hand,  the  row  contained  ia  the  seend 
six.  In  working  spots,  one  thread,  or  shot  of  spoaite- 
woof,  and  two  of  plain,  are  successively  inserted,  kf 
means  of  two  separate  shuttles. 
Dissimilar  spots,  are  those  whose  sides  areqifr 
different  from  each  other.  The  draught  only  of  these  iB  represented  by  Jig.  M29. 
The  cording  depends  entirely  upon  the  figure. 

Fig.  1430  represents  any  solid   body  composed  of  parts  lathed  together.    If  the 

darkened  squares  be  supposed  to  be  beams  of  wood,  connected  by  cordage,  they  w 

give  a  precise  idea  of  textile  fabric.    The   beams  cannot  come  into  actual  coauct, 

becanse,  if  the  lashing  cords  were  as  fine  even  as  human  hairs,  they  must  slfll  n*t« 

1490  space.      The   thickness   is   that  of  « 

■■■■■I^BHHHBHgBBHI     bea«    *nd  °*«  cord;  but  if  the  eons 

H  H     touch  each   other,  it  may   then  be  oat 

^^^^^^^^^^^Haa^^^^"     beam    and    two    cords;    but  it   »  »J 

possible  in  practical  weaving  to  brim?  every  thread  of  weft  into  actual  contact,  n 

may  therefore  be  assumed,  that  the  thickness  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  one  threader 

the  warp,  added  to  that  of  one  yarn  of  the  weft ;  and  when  these  are  equal,  the  the* 

ness  of  the  cloth  »  double  of  that  das* 
ter.    Denser  cloth  would  not  he  «s> 
ciently  pliant  or  flexible. 
Fig .  1431  ia  a  representation  sf  a  na- 
tion of  cloth  of  an  open  fabric,  where  the  round  dots  wbiea  represent  the  warp  are  she* 


1431 


at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 

Fig.  1432  may  be  supposed  a  plain  fabric  of  that  description  which  approaches  1st 
most  nearly  to  any  idea  we  can  form  of  the  moat  dense  or  close  contactor  which  n* 
can  be  made  susceptible.    Here  the  warp  is  supposed  to  be  so  tightly  ftretehed  ■ 
1432  the  loom   as  to  retain  entirely  the 

parallel  state,  without  say  «■"**]!* 
and  the  whole  flexure  is  theiew 
given  to  the  wool:  TOs  node* 
weaving  can  never  really  exist;  but  if  the  warp  be  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  say  ta£ 
stretching,  and  the  woof  be  spun  very  soft  and  flexible,  something  very  near  it  nay  hi 
produced.  This  way  of  making  doth  is  well  fitted  for  Those  goods  which  requ«lj 
give  considerable  warmth;  but  they  are  sometimes  the  means  of  very  gross  fi»*J" 
imposition ;  for  if  tbe  warp  is  made  of  very  .lender  threads,  and  the  weof  af*W 
twisted  cotton  or  woollen  yarn,  where  the  fibrils  of  the  stuff,  being  bat  slightly  bros£ 
into  contact,  are  rough  and  oozy,  a  great  appearance  of  thickness  and  strengths  M 
given  to  tbe  eye,  when  the  doth  is  absolutely  so  flimsy,  that  ft.  may  be  torn  assanr  « 
easily  as  a  sheet  of  writing-paper.    Many  frauds  of  this  kind  are  practised. 
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}b/$.  143$  b  given  a  representation  of  the  position  of  a  fabric  of  cloth  in  section,  oi 
is  is  in  the  loom  before  the  warp  has  been  closed  upon  the  woof;  which  still  uppears  *•  a 
1418  straight  line.     This  figure    may   use- 

Ji   o^       X   *L^L-      &  a  jL  ^u^   illustrate  the  direction  end   ratio 

of  contraction  which  must  unavoidably 
take  place  in  every  kind  of  cloth,  ac- 
cording to  the  density  or  the  texture, 
the  dimensions  of  the  threads,  and  the  description  of  the  cloth.  Let  A,  a,  represent  one 
tkread  of  woof  completely  stretched  by  the  velocity  of  the  shuttle  in  passing  between 
the  threads  of  warp  which  are  represented  by  the  round  dots  1,  2,  Jtc.,  and  thoac 
distinguished  by  8,  9,  Ac.  When  these  threads  are  closed  by  the  opcratiun  of  the 
heddles  to  form  the  inner  texture,  the  first  tendency  will  be  to  move  in  the  direction 
1,  6,  2,  6,  &c,  for  those  above,  and  in  that  of  8  a,  9  a,  Ac.,  for  those  below  -t  but  ifae 
contraction  for  a,  b,  by  its  deviation  from  a  straight  to  a  curved  line,  in  consequence 
of  the  compression  of  the  warp  threads  1  6,  2  6,  &c.,  and  1  a,  2  a,  etc.,  in  closing,  will 
produce,  by  the  action  of  the  two  powers  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  oblique  oi 
diagonal  direction  denoted  by  the  lines  1,  8—2,  9,  to  the  left,  for  the  threads  above, 
and  that  expressed  by  the  lines  2,  8—3,  9,  Ice,  to  the  right,  for  the  threads  below 
Now,  as  the  whole  deviation  is  produced  by  the  flexure  of  the  thread  a,  b,  if  a  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  cloth,  equidistant  from  the  two  exirenui ies,  ot 
atfoage*,  as  they  are  called  by  weavers,  the  thread  at  1  may  be  supposed  to  move  really 
in  the  direction  1  6,  and  all  the  others  to  approach  to  it  in  the  directions  represented, 
whilst  those  to  the  right  would  approach  in  the  same  ratio,  but  the  line  of  approxima- 
1434  tkm  would  be  inverted.     Fig.  1434 

ssjwA^^a^nj^i^^J^^yB^sn^sa^n^f    represents  that  common  fabric  used 
"^^s^ar^sPW^sPu^anw^^swP^n^sJ^    for  lawns,  muslins,  and   the   middle 
kin*!  of  goods,  the  excellence  of  which  neither  consists  in  the  greatest  strength,  nor  in 
the  grea;^t  transparency.    It  is  entirely  a  medium  between  fig.  1431  and  Jig  >  1432* 

In  the  effdit?  to  give  great  strength  and  thickness  to  cloth,  it  will  be  obvious  thnt  the 
common  mode  of  «r»aving,  by  constant  intersection  of  warp  and  woof,  although  it  may 
be  perhaps  the  best  which  can  be  devised  for  the  former,  presents  invincible  obstruc- 
tions to  the  latter,  beyond  a  certain  limit.  To  remedy  this,  two  modes  of  weaving  are 
in  common  use,  which,  while  they  add  to  the  power  of  compressing  a  great  quantity  of 
materials  in  a  small  compass,  possess  the  additional  advantage  of  affording  much  facility 
for  adding  ornament  to  the  superficies  of  the  fabric.  The  first  of  these  is  double  cloth, 
or  two  webs  woven  together,  and  joined  by  the  operation.  This  is  chit  it y  U!*ed  for 
1435  carpets;    and   its   geometrical    nsjs> 

■■ ;    ■  ■    JT^^Tmmm 53  ""  ILi rr^1     *■»**•  are  entirely  the  same  t*s  those 

of  plain  cloth,  supposin-    the  webs 
to  be  sewed  together.    A  section  of  the  cloth  will  be  found  in  Jig.  1436.    See  C  \kj  >.t. 
Of  the  simplest  kind  of  tweeled  fabrics,  a  section  is  given  in  fig.  1436. 
The  great  and  prominent  advantage  of  the  tweeled  fabric,  in  point  of  Maunltg  arises 
from  the  facility  with  which  a  very  great  quantity  of  materials  may  be  put  c Justly  to* 
jSBSBBsssBnB^^^BsssBBss^^HBSBBss^^HBss^s^     gcther.    In  the  figure,  the 
^VVWMMbTVYWVvWVWVV*     represented  by  the  dots  in 

vw/$/       ^  J/      ^  J¥        vv  f¥  rtraight  line  as  ia  the  plain  fabrics  j 

yy  y  \y  \y  bat  if  we  consider  the  direction  and 

*  §   1436      c  i  ratio  of  contraction,  upon  principles 

similar  to  thjse  laid  down  in  the  explanation  given  of  fig.  1 116,  we  shall  readily  discover 

the  very  different  way  in  which  the  tweeled  fabric  is  affected. 

When  the  dotted  lines  are  drawn  at  a,  h,  c,  a*,  their  direction  of  contraction,  instead 
of  being  upon  every  second  or  alternate  thread,  is  only  upon  every  fifth  thread,  and 
the  natural  tendency  would  consequently  be,  to  bring  the  whole  into  the  form  repre* 
sented  by  the  lines  and  dotted  circles  at  a,  6,  c,  a*.  In  point,  then,  of  thickness,  from 
the  upper  to  the  under  superficies,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  fabric  has  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  nearly  three  to  one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  appear,  that  lour  threads 
or  cylinders  being  thus  put  together  in  one  solid  mass,  might  be  supposed  only  one 
thread,  or  like  the  strands  of  a  rope  before  it  is  twisted ;  but,  to  remedy  this,  the  thread 
being  shifted  every  time,  the  whole  forms  n  body  in  which  much  segregate  matter  is 
compressed;  bat  where,  being  less  firmly  united,  the  accession  of  strength  acquired  by  the 
accumulation  of  materials  is  partially  counteracted  by  the  want  of  equal  firmness  of 


The  second  quality  of  the  tweeled  fabric,  tutetpHMHty  of  neehing  mamtnt,  ariies 
143?  from  its  capability  of  being  inverted  at 

pleasure,  as  im  fig.  1437*  In  tttji  figure 
we  htve,  as  before,  four  thready  and  one 
alternately    intersected  j    but    here   the 
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Ltiii    an 

Mf  dor 

.mean* 


four  threads  marked  I  and  1  are  under  the  woof,  whil* 
•bore. 

^.  1488  repress  in  that  kmd  of  t-weuM  work  whieh  j*n 
end  add*  «vcn  to  tin  itrengOl  of  a  fnbrie,  in  so  fat  ♦<- 
14^8  "" 

r*| 

tng 
is  known  by  the  name  of  OfBM  velvet.     1M»  Because  by  < 
of  material  in  a  small  compa*^  they  afford  great  wnrmih.     2d 
tnce  which  they  oppose  lo  external  friction,  ihey  are  very  < 
from  the  very  itnLure  ol  the  texture,  they  afford  the  finest  I 
ration. 

The  us*  of  velvet  cloths  in  cold  weather  is  a  sufficient  proof 

The  manufacture  of  plush,  cordnroy,  and  other  stuffs  for  the  dre* 

accidents  of  laborious  employment,  evince*  the  second  ;  and  the 

Wilton  carpeting  are  demonstrative  of  the  third  of  these  position 

En  the  figure,  the  diagonal  form  which  both  the  warp  and  woe 

apparent  ran  ihe  sma  lines*  of  the  scale.     Besides  what  this  at 

cloth,  the  flushed  pari,  which  appear*  interwoven  at  the  darkly  si 

forms,  when  finished,  the  whole  covering  or  upper  surface.     Th 

regards  tetture,  is  entirely  the  swine  as  nny  other  tweeled  fabric 

Fig.  1 122T  which  represent*  corduroy,  or  kind's  cord,  is  roer 

principle  is  the  same,  and  the  %ure  shows  that  the  one  is  a  coj 

1133  utaining  ! 

York  which  ar 
popen   <l 
WAkfe  nc iLhtr  i 
rability  is  mm 
openness  and  transparency  are  the  chid  recommendations* 

Fijr,  1123  represents  common  gauze,  or  titmUf  a  substance 
purposes*    The  essential  difference  between  this  description  < 
144f)  sists  in  the  war] 

■  Wi.-n" )*'      e'P" * W^tJTWrk-jfTT^J~iT^~  ^C  *  *°pe  dllril 

^MP^&0€BR^&s^M^^B3**3iE^^  ing,  and  hence 

analog?  to  luce. 

not  continued  in  the  same  direction,  but  is  alternately  from  rj^l 

between  every  intersection  of  the  woof.     The  fabne  of  gauze  is 

transparent;  butT  from  the  turn  tog  of  the  warp,  it  possesses 

strength  and  tenacity  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  material 

quality,  together  with  the  transparency  of  the  fabric,  renders  ii 

narneotal  purposes  of  various  kinds,  particularly  for  flowering  I 

loom,  or  by  the  needle*     In  the  warp  of  gauze*  there  antes  a 

contraction  during  the  weaving  than  in  any  other  species  of  el 

by  the  turning.   The  twisting  between  every  intersection  of  well 

complete  revolution  of  both  threads ;  hence  this  difference  eiisl 

1 44  j  other  species  of  wea\ 

^^^^^^^**i**^5E^Ji:a^^aa^B=   the  contiguous  threat! 

Fig.  1124  represents  a  section  of  another  species  of  twisted  i 
the  name  of  catgut,  and  which  differs  from  tbe  gauze  only  by  be 
defrree  of  twine  in  weaving  j  for  in  place  or  one  revolution  ben 
revolution  and  a  half  is  always  given ;  and  thus  the  warp  is  olle 
as  in  other  kinds  of  weaving. 

Fig.  1 125  is  a  superficial  representation  of  the  most  simple  kin 
produced  in  the  loom,     It  is  called  a  whip-net  by  weavers,  wh 


mu< 

•3 

>n  of 


]\\2 


any  suhsUn 
ornamental 
tinct  from  Ii 
In  this,  lh< 
the  crosiifti 
very  eviden 
%  3,  4,  and 
from  those  ■ 
Fig*  1126  represents,  superficially,  what  ts  en  lied  the  maiKne 
■ado  a  of  common  gauze  and  the  whip-net  in  the  **me  i 
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1443  the  same  direction  as  the  dotted  line 

in  the  former  figure,  the  whole  fabrio 
is  evidently  a  continued  succession  of 
right-angled  triangles,  of  which  the 
woof  forms  the  basis,  the  gauze  part 

the  perpendiculars,  and  the  whip  part 

the  hypotenuses.     The  contraction  here  being  very  different,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
gauze  and  whip  parte  should  be  stretched  upon  separate  beams. 

In  order  to  design  ornamental  figures  upon  cloths,  the  lines  which  are  drawn  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  paper  may  he  supposed  to  represent  the  warp ;  and  those  drawn 
across)  the  woof  of  the  web;  any  number  of  threads  being  supposed  to  be  included  be- 
tween every  two  lines.  The  paper  thus  forms  a  double  scale,  by  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  size  and  form  of  the  pattern  may  be  determined  with  great  precision ;  and 
the  whole  subsequent  operations  of  the  weaver  regulated,  both  in  mounting  and  working 
hie  loom.  To  enable  the  projector  of  a  new  pattern  to  judge  properly  of  its  effects, 
when  transferred  from  the  paper  to  the  cloth,  it  will  be  essentially  necessary  that  he 
should  bear  constantly  in  his  view  the  comparative  scale  of  magnitude  which  the  design 
will  bear  in  each,  regulating  hia  ideas  always  by  square  or  superficial  measurement 
Thus,  in  the  large  design,  fig.  1444,  representing  a  bird  perched  upon  the  branch  of  a 
tree  it  will  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  count  the  number  of  spaces  from  the  point 
of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  and  to  render  this  the  more  easy,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  every  tenth  line  is  drawn  considerably  bolder  than  the  others.  This 
number  in  the  design  is  185  spaces.  Counting  again  from  the  stem  of  the  branch  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  bird's  head,  he  will  find  76  spaces.    Between  these  spaces,  there- 


1444 


fore,  the  whole  superficial  measure  of  the  pattern  is  contained.  By  the  measure  of  the 
paper,  this  may  be  easily  tried  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  will  be  found  to  be  nearly 
0  *  inches  in  length  by  3.A.  inches  in  breadth.  Now,  if  this  is  to  be  woven  in  a  reed 
containing  800  intervals  in  37  inches,  and  if  every  interval  contains  five  threads,  sup- 
posed to  be  contained  between  every  two  parallel  lines,  the  length  will  be  6*24  inches, 
and  the  breadth  3*52  inches  nearly ;  so  that  the  figure  upon  the  cloth  would  be  ym 
nearly  of  the  same  dimension  as  that  upon  the  paper;  but  if  a  1200  reed  were  used, 
instead  of  an  BOO,  the  dimensions  would  be  proportionally  contracted. 

A  correct  idea  being  formed  of  the  design,  the  weaver  may  proceed  to  mount  his 
loom  according  to  the  pattern ;  and  this  is  done  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  takes 
from  the  design  instructions  necessary  for  the  other  to  follow  in  tying  his  cords. 

Fig.  1445  is  a  representation  of  the  most  simple  species  of  table-linen,  which  is  merely 


1445 


an  imitation  of  checker-work  of  various  sizes :  and  is  known  in  Scotland,  where  the 
manufacture  is  chiefly  practised,  by  the  name  of  Dornoek.  When  a  pattern  is  formed 
upon  tweeled  cloth  by  reversing  the  flushing,  the  two  sides  of  the  fabric  being  dis- 
similar, one  may  be  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  black  marks,  and  the  other  by  the 
part  of  the  figure  which  is  left  uncolored.  By  such  a  pattern  as  this,  two  sets  of 
common  tweeled-heddles,  moved  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  a  double  succession  of  heddlea, 
are  sufficient  The  other  part  of  fig.  1445  is  a  design  of  that  intermediate  kind  of 
ornamental  work  which  it  called  diaper,  and  which  partakes  partly  of  the  nature  of  the 
dornoek,  and  partly  of  that  of  the  damask  and  tapestry.  The  principle  upon  which  all 
these  descriptions  of  goods  are  woven  is  entirely  the  same,  and  the  only  difference  is  in  the 
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extent  of  the  deaign,  and  the  menus  by  which  U  is  exe 
A  border  of  n  handkerchief  or  napkin,  which  may  be  « 
damask,  or  a*  the  spotting  is  practised  in  the  lighter  i 

TrxtiU  jibrt*  condensed.  Mr.  John  Mercers  novel  plan  of 
flax  into  fibres  of  a  fine  silky  texture,  while  I  heir  strength  Am 
has  recently  excited  much  interest.  He  subjects  them  to  the 
lye,  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  solution  of  chloride  of  *i>ie,  of  sue 
temperature  a*  produce*  certain  remarkable  changes  in  them, 
moat  people  would  have  expected.  The  mode  of  operating  nc 
upon  cloth  made  wholly  or  partially  of  any  vegetable  Ii 
— The  clot! i  is  passed  through  a  padding  machine  charged  wi 
potash  at  60°  or  1Q°  of  Twaddle's  hydrometer,  at  the  common 
saber*  t>uy  Qfr  Fahr.  or  under);  then,  without  being  dried,  it 
Nia,  it  k  priced  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  was' 
is  conducted  over  mid  under  a  s«nes  of  rollers  jo  a  cistern  o> 
caustic  potash  at  40J  to  b(?°  Twaddle,  at  the  ordinary  temper 
beiug  set  so  as  to  squeeze  the  excess  of  soda  or  potash  bmi  in 
it  is  passed  over  and  under  rollers  placed  in  a  series  of  ciaten 
the  commence  meet  of  the  operation  with  water  only ;  so  tha 
At  this  last  cistern,  nearly  all  the  alkali  haa  been  washed  out  i 
either  gone  through  the  padding  machine  or  through  theeiate 
passed  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  again  washed  in  ws 

When  grey  or  unbleached  cloth,  made  from  the  above  men 
to  be  treated,  it  is  first  boiled  or  steeped  in  water,  so  aa  le 
most  of  the  wnti»r  is  removed  by  the  squeezer  or  hydro-extra 
passed  through  ihe  soda  off  potash  solution,  <tc~,  a*  before  i 

Warps,  either  bleached  or  unbleached,  are  treated  in  t 
pasaiog  through  the  cistern  containing  the  alkali,  they  are  ] 
through  a  hole  in  a  metal  plate,  to  remove  the  alkali;  at 
ducted  through  the  water  cisterns,  **  soured,"  and  washed,  i 

Win  :i  ihiisi,]  <»r  hank  yarn  ia  to  be  operated   upon,  tlie 
mersed  iu  the  alkali  and  then  wrung  out  (as  is  usually  done  ii 
aud   afterwards  they  are  subjucted  to  the  abow-u^uiiuu 
souring,  and  washing  in  water. 

When  any  fibre  in  the  r,iw  atate,  or  before  it  is  manufa* 
first  boiled  in  wjiter,  and  then  freed  from  most  of  the  i 
A  press;  after  which,  it  is  immersed  in  the  alkaline  solution. 
is  removed  by  the  hydro-ex tractor  or  a  pre*.- ;  thou  it  ia  wntl. 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  washed  Again j  ami  finally  the  v 
hydro-extractor  or  a  pre**. 

The  following  are  the  effects  produced  by  tbi  above  opera 
vegetable  fibrous  material,  either  alone  or  mixed  with   an  mm 
will  have  ahrunk  in  length  and  breadth,  or  have  he  eon 
znenaious,  hut  thicker  and  closer;  so  that   by  the  enen 
caustic  polish  on  cotton  and  other  vegetable  CtbriCi,  an  effect 
what  analogous  to  that  which  ^  produced  on  wooTleo  by  tl>« 
iug;  tha  sloth  will  likewise  have  acquired  greater 
be'ing  require!  u>  break  each  fibre, — it  will  be  found  '■ 
whs  previously  to  being  acted  Upon  by  the  alkali ;  if  in  both  o 
r»tur«  if  86°  F.ihiv,  or  under,    ft  will  alao  have  acquire 
imiirovf  1  powen  of  receiving  colors  in  printing  and  dyeing. 

lilting  frmn  the  above  treatment  of  tl 
various  stages,  before  it  is  made  into  cloth,  will  be  readily  uu 
ment.  of  the  effects  produced  on  cloth,  composed  of  *u«'h  tl 
to  this  invention 


■extrn 
e  subi 

A,  as 
the  t 
one  ii 

i.med 
it*/  1 


:; 


Secondly,  flie  patentee  employ*  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
Fahr,  or  under,  instead  of  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash,  th< 
aa  when  soda  or  potash  is  used,  except  the  laat  touring,  wbjel 
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Thirdly,  the  patentee  uses  a  solution  of  chloride  of  doe,  at  14*5°  Twaddle,  and  from 
150°  to  160°  Fahr.,  instead  of  the  soda  or  potash,  and  in  the  same  manner. 

When  operating  on  mixed  fabrics,  composed  partly  of  vegetable  fibres  and  partly  of 
■ilk,  wool,  or  other  animal  fibres,  such  as  delaines,  it  is  preferred  that  the  strength  of 
the  alkali  should  not  exceed  40°  Twaddle,  nor  the  temperature  be  above  60°  Fahr., 
lest  the  animal  fibre  should  be  injured. 

The  apparatus  and  the  temperature  and  strength  of  the  soda  or  potash,  sulphurio 
acid,  or  chloride  of  zinc  solution,  may  be  varied  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  will  pro- 
duce proportionate  effects ;  for  instance,  the  soda  or  potash  may  be  used  at  a  strength 
even  aa  low  as  20°  Twaddle,  and  still  give  improved  properties  to  cotton,  Ac.,  for  re- 
ceiving colors  in  printing  and  dyeing,  particularly  if  the  temperature  be  low ;  for  the 
lower  the  temperature,  the  more  effectually  the  soda  or  potash  acta  on  the  fibrous  ma- 
terial. The  patentee  does  not,  therefore,  confine  himself  to  any  particular  strength  or 
temperature ;  but  he  prefers  the  strength,  heat,  and  process  above  described, 

He  claims  as  his  invention,  the  subjecting  of  cotton,  linen,  and  other  vegetable 
fibrous  material,  either  in  the  fibre  or  any  stage  of  its  manufacture,  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  silk,  woollen,  or  other  animal  fibrous  material,  to  the  action  of  caustic  soda 
or  caustic  potash,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  solution  of  chloride  ot  line,  of  a  tempera- 
tore  and  strength  sufficient  to  produce  the  new  effects,  and  gives  to  them  the  new  pro- 
perties above  described,  either  by  padding,  printing,  or  steeping  immersion,  or  any 
other  mode  of  application. — Newtott*  Journal,  xxxviiL,  p.  466. 

For  washing  textile  fabrics,  Messrs.  M'Alpin,  of  Hammersmith,  have  combined  a 
rotating  (centrifugal)  wash  vessel  with  vertical  beaters ;  a  very  effective  contrivance 
which  may  be  seen  at  work  at  any  time. 

Textile  Manufactures. — Commencing  at  the  extreme  west  of  the  Great  Exhibition  we 
observe  the  extensive  series  contributed  by  Messrs.  Hibbert*  Piatt*  A  Co.,  of  Oldham, 
in  illustration  of  the  various  operations  in  preparing  and  spinning  cotton.  The  first 
operation  is  that  of  opening  the  entangled  locks,  and  of  partially  freeing  the  fibres  from 
extraneous  substances.  Instead  of  the  "  willy"  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose, 
Messrs.  Hibbert  and  Piatt  exhibit  a  novel  apparatus  of  American  origin.  The  principle 
of  action  in  this  machine  is,  that  it  draws  the  cotton  between  spiked  and  fluted  rollers, 
so  as  to  loosen  the  matted  fibres  by  drawing  action,  instead  of  by  a  rapidly  revolving 
beater;  the  portions  of  seed  and  other  impurities  being  separated  by  the  rotation  of  other 
fluted  rollers,  which  revolve  against  the  fibres  as  they  are  held  by  the  spikes,  and  thus 
effect  the  required  cleaning.  The  cotton,  as  it  comes  from  the  bale,  is  spread  upon  an 
endless  travelling  apron,  which  carries  it  forwards  and  delivers  it  into  the  machine. 

In  the  next  machine,  for  further  opening  apd  cleansing  the  material,  two  arrange- 
ments are  included,  which  are  not  generally  employed,  except  by  this  firm.  The  scutch- 
ing action  is  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  impurities  falling  below  through 
an  iron  grating;  the  opened  locks,  however,  having  arrived  at  the  other  end  of  the 
machines  pass  over,  instead  of  under,  the  exhausting  apparatus,  so  that  the  dust  re- 
moved therefrom  by  the  draft  is  not  compelled  to  pass  through  the  sheet  of  cotton. 
There  is  also  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  rollers,  between  and  partly  around  which  the 
web  of  cotton  is  conducted  previously  to  being  wound  into  a  lap ;  the  design  being  to 
effect  a  more  perfect  calendering  or  Consolidating  of  the  fibres. 

Six  carding  machines,  which  effect  the  next  process,  are  exhibited;  two  of  these 
only,  however,  are  necessary  to  complete  the  perfect  operation  they  are  designed  to 
effect,  the  remaining  four  being  added  merely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  carded  cotton  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  machining  subsequently 
used.  Referring  then  to  two  of  these :  the  first  used  is  called  a  breaker,  and  the  lap 
of  cotton  from  the  last  machine  is  placed  so  as  to  revolve  in  a  portion  of  the  frame- 
work, to  effect  an  unwinding.  According  to  the  usual  method,  the  material  would 
pass  through  a  pair  of  rollers,  which,  by  their  revolution,  bring  it  under  the  action 
of  the  machine ;  here,  however,  the  "  patent  feeder"  is  employed,  consisting  of  a 
roller  and  concave  surface,  between  which  the  sheet  of  cotton  passes,  and  is  from  thence 
taken  by  a  roller,  called  the  "  licker-in,"  covered  with  wire  cards.  From  this  roller  the 
fibres  are  stripped  by  the  revolution  of  the  large  central  carding  cylinder,  and  again 
'•eased  and  straightened  by  the  action  of  other  revolving  carding  surfaces.  In  many 
instances  the  whole  process  is  accomplished  by  these  meana  In  the  case,  however,  of 
the  exhibited  machinery  now  under  notice,  there  are  in  addition  to  the  rollers  a  series 
of  stationary  surfaces,  covered  with  wire  cards,  and  having  no  concave  form,  corre- 
sponding to  the  periphery  of  a  large  revolving  cylinder.  The  material  passing  between 
tnese  combining  surfaces,  the  one  brushing  over  the  other,  becomes  further  straightened 
and  separated,  so  as  to  be  regularly  diffused  over  the  main  carding  surface ;  it  is  then 
removed  therefrom  by  the  doffer,  and  subsequently  stripped  in  the  form  of  a  light  fleecy 
sheet  by  the  rapid  chopping  action  of  the  doffer-comb.  A  trumpet-shaped  orifice  then 
narrows  the  sheet  of  cotton  into  a  spongy  cord  which  is  delivered  by  a  set  of  revolving  rol 
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l>  ■  -into  a  receiver  place  below.     Thi*  in   inany  fn«tiii 

sometime*  r 

quani  ity  1 1 

into  the  earn     Mesar*.  Tntban  nod   Cheatbi 

iup*r*edift|g  the  old  urrtpgerpeiiU:  and  the  estimation  in  will 
netend  of  flia  old  ull  the 

motion  mt  the    Exhibition.      The  construction  of  thta  npj 

Hihbart.  and  Phtl^jKimewhat  differs  from  that  of  the  original  in 
tame,     Tlie  sliver  delivered  by  Uu 
which  thus  carry  it  round,  and  derail  it  in  ill 

below:  this  can,  however,  not  bring  stationary  buj  revolving 

to  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  deli  raring  surface*,  carries  onw 

•nil  thereby*  instead  of  etl»  :i  cylinder  if  eotl 

[It  throughout,  the  are*  of  the  can,     A;*  the  en n    I 
lal  a  plate  at  top;  and  the  oj  ill  proceeding,  affe* 

lEver,  so  w  to  produce  a  condensation  nf  the  coils.     A   ft  ami 

to  ■  machine,  which  will  I beerred   on  the  north  sk 

pinery.     Bom  a  sufficient  number  of  slivers  arc  di 

from  their  cans,  ami  wound  ^i  1-  by  siil  ■  npOD  an  axle,  m«  to 

■ome  i  other,  and  thus  eons! 

thlls  formed,  arc  Uk«»  to  the  other  r* 

another  operation  of  teasing  titening;  an 

so  as  to  be  narrowed,  a*  before, 

lap  for  feeding  thU  machine,  are  from  30  io  40  in  j -1 

as  to  be  curded  down  to  sue  t  that  the  nl 

to  oho  only  of  ihe.  nnfbber  of  sliver*  which  entered; 

might  have  existed  in  •  portion  of  the  feed  ie  so  mo 

entirely  lost. 

We  hive  before  spoken  of  I  be  drawing-frame;  th 
to  the  n.u,  tore,     Thie  machine  baa  tin 

improves  ipally  by  the  application  of  a 

action  of  iliw  machine  immediately  na  the  breakage  of  n  si  i  n 
ment.  i*  applied  to  all  the  exhibited  drawing  frame*,  A  nui 
finiabing  carding  engine  ere  arranged  at  the  back  oi  the  machi 
pas*  over  a  series  of  conductors,  termed  "spoons,"  V 
together,  The*?  instruments  are  weighted  guide  levefe,  mi 
of  turning  open  centre*;  but  during  the  proper  working  of  i 
Certain  position  by  the  tension  of  the  alivera  which 
Upon   the    breakage    taking  pis  fere,   or  upon    a    o 

equilibrium  wilj  be  destroyed;  and  «i  part  projecting  froio  th 
will,  on  the  spoon  falling,  intercept  the  motion  of  a  yfbr*Uc 
■Treated,  e  Meets,  by  Jin  arrangement  of  apparatus  designed  fo? 
of  the  driving  strap  from  the  >1  riving  to  the  loose  pulley,  and 
of  the  machine.    Ton  t  ooiler  mentionei 

ing-engine  ft  a?;=o  applied,  the  drawn  slivers  being  again  dep 

These  stubbing  and  roringdrnmee  Qeat*  come 
Messrs*  Hibbert  and  Piatt  are  three  in  number;  the  first  tw 
tbe  term  Blubbing-framf-a,  ami  the  other  by  that  of  the  rovii 
and  arrangement  of  machinery,  however,  are  substantially  th 
the  proteases  bring  gradually  to  reduce  the  sliver,  and  impel 
of  solidity  suitable  fur  thr»  action  of  the  spinning  frames.  Tnii 
fully  represented  in  the  Exhibition,  and  the.  particular  pain 
inventive  genius  is  now  directed  is  distinctly  shown.  The  he 
stubbing  or  rovingdrame  appears,  as  far  aa  ita  simplicity  of  c 
ef  working  are  concerned,  to  have  arrived  at  a  point  beyond  \ 
desire.  Invention  ha-*  therefore  of  late  becu  directed  solely  t 
producing  power.  The  limit  to  this  hAd  been  the 
spindles  and  their  "flyer*"  could  be  driven.  In  three  out 
ootton  preparing  machinery  in  motion,  we  find  e  fid  en 
subject.  In  the  series  now  under  review,  the  desired  end  is  i 
in  two  ways;  firsts  by  reducing  the  top  of  the  flyer  eo  as 
traverse  higher  than  usual,  and  "thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  CO 
downwards;  which,  being  thus  reduced  in  length,  will  admit  0 
spetfd  without  increasing  the  vibration.  Hie  aeoond  metoo< 
pinion,  which  drive*  the  bobbin,  open  a  ti 
which  method  the  vibration  and  the  wear  of  the  spindle  ar 
prorementa  are  said  to  enable  the  manufacturer*  to  * 
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spindles  one  fifth  beyond  the  ordinary  Telocity  attained.  To  the  slabbing -fmm<-s  of 
Messrs.  Hibbert  and  Piatt  is  attached  a  stop  motion  similar  to  that  we  have  rnentfonM 
as  commonly  applied  to  the  drawing-frame.  The  motion  of  the  machine  ii  therefore 
arrested  immediately  upon  the  breakage  of  a  sliver.  In  our  general  description  of  the 
eotton  manufacture  we  spoke  of  the  sliver  as  proceeding  direct  from  the  leg  or  the  flyer 
to  the  bobbin.  This  plan  is  frequently  adopted,  and  particularly  in  mills  where  the 
finest  yarns  are  spun.  In  those  machines,  however,  now  nnder  review  the  presser 
principle  is  adopted.  On  this  plan,  the  legs  of  the  flyers  carry  an  arm  called  a  "  ]  irSStsf* 
which  receives  an  inclination  to  move  inward  by  the  action  of  a  spring,  so  as  to  War 
against  the  surface  of  the  bobbin.  The  slivers  pass  down  the  legs  or  the  fly*™,  and  are 
coiled  along  their  respective  arms,  threaded  through  eyes  formed  therein,  nod  from 
thence  are  conducted  to  the  bobbins.  The  action  of  the  spring-preeser  is  to  consolidate 
the  roving,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  bobbin  for  holding  the  roving 
and  prevent  the  necessity  for  frequently  changing  the  bobbin.  This  arrangement  it 
distinguished  as  the  presser  bobbin ;  and  the  other  as  the  soft  bobbin. 

The  next  in  order  of  the  machines  to  be  noticed  are  those  for  spinning,  both  principles 
of  which,  viz.,  the  mule  and  the  throstle,  are  exhibited  in  this  series;  the  former  also 
being  illustrated  by  two  machines,  the  one  for  the  production  of  weft,  and  the  other  for 
warp.  We  have  already  in  our  article  Cotton  Spinning  explained  the  peculiarities  of 
these  two  constructions  of  machines,  the  operation  of  the  throstle  being  eon ti  uncus* 
and  having  its  spindles  mounted  in  a  Stationary  frame,  and  the  spindles  of  the  mule  being 
mounted  on  a  carriage  which  alternately  approaches  to  and  recedes  from  the  delivering 
rollers.  The  throstle  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hibbert  and  Piatt  presents  no  features  that 
call  for  particular  comment;  but  in  the  mules  we  notice  a  peculiar  arrangement  of 
"scavenger"  is  applied.  The  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  clear  particles  of  waste 
from  the  top  of  the  carriage,  and  the  operation  is  effected  by  means  of  a  roller,  which, 
instead  of  sweeping  the  refuse  toward  the  cops,  moves  it  away  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  construction  of  these  mules  is  on  the  principle  of  Sharp  and  Koberts*  patent; 
they  are  provided  with  an  adjustable  cam  tor  "backing  off/ and  also  an  Apparatus 
applied  to  the  front  roller  for  preventing  the  threads  from  becoming  snarled. 

Messrs.  Pair,  Curtis,  and  Madely,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  several  preparing  nnd 
spinning  machines.  The  first  of  these,  the  carding-engines,  is  provided  with  a  motion 
for  traversing  the  conical  tube  which  conducts  the  sliver  from  the  doffer  cylinder,  and 
thereby  causes  it  to  be  taken  up  by  the  delivering  rollers  at  varying  parts  of  their  lengths  ■ 
this  is  the  patent  of  Messrs.  Lakin  and  Rhode. 

In  the  drawing-frame  there  is  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  spoon  for  the  stop  motion  ; 
the  lower  part  is  formed  as  a  fork;  and  under  the  space  between  the  prongs  Hindi  out 
a  projection  from  the  vibrating  shaft,  which,  when  arrested  in  its  motion,  causes  the 
stoppage  of  the  machine.  The  spoons  held  up  "by  passing  the  sliver  fall  vert  icsdl  y  upon 
a  breakage  taking  place,  and  thereby  intercept  the  vibrating  projection  with  one  or 
other  of  their  prongs,  and  consequently  arrest  the  motion  of  the  machine. 

In  the  alubbiug-frame  a  spring  is  applied  to  the  presser,  differing  from  too**1  commonly 
employed;  it  being,  in  this  instance,  formed  as  a  coiled  watch-spring.  This  arrange* 
ment  is  intended  to  effect  a  more  equal  pressure,  and  a  reduction  in  the  w-jitfbt  of  the 
flyer.  In  this  machine  ulso  the  tension  weight,  for  tightening  the  cone-strap,  is  carried 
by  a  frame,  which  moves  on  a  part  attached  to  the  beam,  instead  of  allowing  it.  to  rest 
upon  the  grooved  shaft;  there  is  also  an  application  of  gearing  to  the  shortening  and 
traverse  motions.  All  of  the  improvements  are  shown  applied  to  a  roving  frsina  Upon 
approaching  one  of  these  machines,  the  visitor  is  struck  by  the  comparatively  tittle  noise 
made  by  their  working;  and  upon  inquiry,  he  finds  that  the  toothed  wheels,  which 
drive  the  bobbins,  are  composed  of  gutta-percha:  this  is  the  patent  of  Messrs,  Tat  ham 
and  Cheetham;  and  if,  as  at  present  seems  probable,  the  material  should  be  found 
sufficiently  lulling,  a  most  desirable  end  will  be  accomplished  by  its  introdostioa, 

There  are  three  self-acting  mules,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Puir,  Curtis,  and  Madely. 
In  one  of  these  the  apparatus  generally  adopted  for  producing  the  changes  required  fur 
spinning,  is  substituted  by  an  arrangement  which  is  positive  in  its  action;  and  thereby 
prevents  the  common  breakages  of  bands,  and  the  general  injury  of  the  machine.  The 
Surds  are  also  prevented  from  rubbing  against  each  other,  and  thus  remUrcd  mors 
durable  by  the  application  of  an  extra  scroll. 

Another  improvement  belonging  to  this  mule  relates  to  the  arrangement  for  putting 
down  the  yarn  by  the  "faller;"  the  object  being  to  prevent  a  coil  when  the  "backing 
off"  takes  place;  thus  preventing  a  snarling  or  damage  of  the  yarn.  The  "squaring 
shaft"  is,  in  this  machine,  driven  by  gearing  instead  of  bands,  as  usuaL 

Another  self-acting  mule  exhibits  an  improvement  upon  that  principle  kiwwn  a* 
Smith  and  Orr's.  The  preseut  construction  dispenses  with  the  friction  or  dihYn -u rial 
motion  for  winding  on  the  yarn,  and  substitutes  an  application  of  the  radial  wrm, 
arranged  so  as  to  prevent  breakages  of  the  mangle- wheel.    The  rollers  driven  i  ride- 
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pcndently  of  the  to  angle-  wheel,  necessarily  prevent  *  strain 
in  r tuition  or  stopped  at  pleasure;  nod  a*  they  dative  tfcnfr  I 
pinion,  a  more  uniform  action  is  obtained.     This  tattle  ii] 
of  two. 

The  third  mule  contain*  a  new  arrangement  of  the  patented  i 
firm,  a  new  motion  for  winding  on  the  yarn  with  a  self  Teg ulatoi 
design  Mag  to  enable  a  pwaon,  enable  ri  "ptedng  ends,*  r 
and  reduce  the  making  of  a  set  of  cops  to  as  easy  a  task  a*  the  tm 
on  a  roving  frame. 

We  next  arrive  at  the  machinery  of  Mr  John  Mason 
drawing  frame,  with  pnterit  cailer;    awl  alto  sluhbing  and 
last- men  I ioned  machines  are  fitter!  with  improvements  faff  oMl 
in  tfca  rotation  df  the  *pimllc&     This  consists  in  firmly  atteel 
tubes,  over  which  the  bobbins  paw,  they  Wng  hollowed  out  su 
purpose     The  spindle*  pass  through  the  lubes,  and  run  in  cont; 
periphery  thereof  at  top  end  bottom ;  by  whieb  arrangement,  two 
■  considerable  distance  apart*  affording  a  support  productive 
It  is  stated  that,   with  the  application   of  this  arrangement,   tl: 
machines,  where  the  lift  of  the  bub  bin  ii  six  or  seven  inches,  me 
1,4 » Ki  revolutions  per  minute,     This  improvement  isexhif 
where  pressers  are  used ;  and  also  to  one  arranged  for  the  pritdiic 

Another  improvement  in  these  maebim*  ia  the  application 
the  delivering  rollers,  and  through  which  the  roving  pass  on  tfeti 
this  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  entanglement  when  an  en 
inconvenienee  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  ordinary  amitii^-ni- 
pie  tea  effect  this  by  forming  a  shield,  which  keep*  the  broker 
ward  to  the  other  threads.  To  these  machines  an  apparatus 
disengaging  the  parts  which  drive  the  bobbins  or  spindle*  from  I 
fiuiehinea:  so  that  the  whole  series  may  be  turned  at  once  by  hand 
full,  for  the  purpose  of  unwinding  a  sufficient  length  of  en  eh  thre 
tachrnent  to  the  fresh  bobbins. 

In  front  of  Mr  Ms  son's  machinery  will  be  found  that  of  Messrs. 
Salfortl  The  roving  frame  of  this  firm  exhibits  another  instance  ol 
a  gain  of  speed  in  the  revolution  of  the  spindle*.  According  to  | 
swindles  arc  formed  of  the  same  diameter  throughout  the  upper  par 
in  the  roving-frame  now  spoken  of,  the  spindles  are  formed  of  v 
creasing  toward  the  top,  which  configuration  admits  of  their  beir 
increased  velocity,  wiuiout  an  extended  vibration;  the  flyers  alse 
the  bobbin  may  traverse  to  a  higher  point  that  usual ;  and  thus  t 
in  length,  and  consequently  reduced  in  weight*  possessing  at  tb< 
which  wilJ  bear  an  inereafied  revolution*  The  conical  pulley  is  n 
whr'-h  swings  upon  centre*,  so  that  at  whatever  diameter  the  str* 
Will  always  be  distended. 

In  the  compartment  containing  the  machinery  we  have  deacril 
spindles  and  flyers  of  various  constructions  now  in  use:  amongst  i 
it  bear*  upon  the  subject  of  increased  speed,  we  will  particularise 
of  Mr.  William  Maclardy,  of  Manchester.  The  object  sought  ii  ha 
the  spindle  to  run  in  a  top  bearing,  so  a*  to  efFeet  a  greater 
order  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  fill  bobbins,  the  spindle  i 
lions  which  are  temporarily  connected  together;  thfir  separatio 
lifting  the  upper  part  of  its  top  bearing;  when,  the  lower  end  Win, 
bearing  so  as  to  occupv  a  position  out  of  a  right  line,  the  filled  1 
off.  We  are  informed  that  these  spindles  are  running  at 
Velocity. 

Messrs,  Sharp,  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  a  throstle 
11  ring  and  traveller"  principle.  This  machine  is  of  American  < 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  that  country,  has  made  but  little  proB. . 
instead  of  passing  on  to  the  bobbin  through  a  flyer,  as  in  other  \ 
through  a  fine  metallic  loop,  mounted  so  as  to  revolve  upon  arm 
the  copping  rail:  this  loop  is  dragged  round  by  the  traction  of  the 
dues  uot  in  this  case  rise  and  fall*  to  distribute  the  jam  upo 
effect  is  produced  by  the  upward  and  downward  motion  of  the 
exhibits  an  arrangement  of  friction  surfaces  in  place  of  the  ordi 
Wheels, 

In  the  French  department  was  exhibited  a  machine  called  th 
of  which  is  to  supersede  the  use  *if  the  ordinary  scutching  ma 
operation  the  cleaning  and  carding  of  the  material.     When  ] 
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hsm  of  two  distinct  processes  it  rarely  occurs  that  the  final  object  can  be  achieved  by  one  t 

mil  endeavors,  however,  to  arrive  at  a  simplification  of  operations  should  be  viewed 

with  consideration.  *  The  material  to  be  operated  upon  by  this  machine  is  formed  into 

Imps,  by  a  spreading  apparatus,  a  nnmber  of  which  laps  (five  in  the  exhibited  machine) 

mre  placed  so  as  to  be  simultaneously  fed  by  revolving  Anted  rollers  to  the  cleaning  ana 

esrding  cylinder.    This  cylinder  is  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  revolves  at  the  rate  of  from 

*60  to  270  revolutions  per  minute,  its  periphery  is  provided  with  a  series  of  strips  of 

-wire  sards,  with  strong  teeth,  between  which  strips  are  placed  flexible  metallic  brushes, 

the  extremities  of  which  project  slightly  beyond  the  surface  of  the  cards.    The  grooved 

feeding  rollers  revolve  slowly,  and  therefore  present  the  cotton  gradually  to  the  action 

of  the  revolving  cards  and  brushes ;  the  effect  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  combined 

operation  of  scutching  and  carding;  the  impurities  being  separated  by  centrifugal  force, 

and  the  loosened  fibres  kid  side  by  side  without  being  broken  by  the  action  of  revolving 

beaters.     Beneath  each  pair  of  feeding  rollers  there  are  gratings,  through  which  the 

separated  extraneous  matters  fall    There  are  three  different  cylinders  to  this  machine, 

for  the  more  perfect  removal  of  the  cotton ;  each  one  of  which  is  provided  with  the 

usual  doffing  combs  for  the  removal  of  the  slivers,  which  are  then  guided  so  as  to  unite 

into  one.    The  exhibitor  states  that  this  machine  will  produce  from  220v  to  260  lbs.  of 

prepared  cotton  in  12  hours, — one  workman  superintending  two  or  three  machines; 

and  that  if  coarser  numbers  are  to  be  spun,  a  subsequent  carding  is  unnecessary,  the 

cotton  being  taken  from  the  epurator  direct  to  the  drawing  frame. 

Near  the  machine  last  described  will  be  seen  a  roving-frame  of  French  manufacture, 
in  which  the  arrangement  of  wheels  for  driving  the  spindles  and  bobbins  is  different  from 
that  commonly  employed  in  England.  Instead  of  the  two  shafts,  carrying  their  series 
of  bevel-wheels,  one  only  is  employed,  which  drives  a  pinion  mounted  upon  a  loose  col- 
lar. On  the  upper  end  of  this,  there  is  a  spur-wheel,  which  takes  into  the  teeth  of  two 
spur-pinions,  each  of  which  is  used  for  driving  a  bobbin  or  spindle,  as  the  ease  may  be. 

In  the  Belgian  department  a  willow  is  exhibited  by  the  Societe  du  Phoenix,  of  Ghent 
The  peculiarity  of  this  machine  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  revolving  shaft,  provided 
with  a  series  of  projecting  arms,  arranged  in  a  spiral  form.  This  shaft  is  enclosed  within 
a  easing,  the  internal  surface  of  which  is  provided  with  an  iron  grating.  The  cotton  is 
fed  in  through  an  aperture  at  one  end  of  the  casing,  and  beaten  by  the  spirally-arranged 
revolving  arms,  which,  at  the  same  time,  carry  it  forward  to  be  delivered  out  at  the 
other  end,  the  separated  impurities  falling  through  the  surrounding  grating. 

From  Belgium  we  have  also  a  roving  frame  possessing  a  feature  not  entirely  new  to 
us,  but  as  yet  unemployed.  This  consists  in  the  employment  of  toothed  segments,  of 
decreasing  diameter,  which  constitute  conical  wheels,  and  are  intended  to  displace  the 
conical  pulleys  now  ordinarily  used ;  the  segments  are  locked,  one  after  the  other,  to 
their  shafts,  so  as  to  effect  the  required  rotation  at  the  necessary  variable  speed ;  this 
invention  is  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  England  granted  to  Messra  Fairbairn  and 
Hetherington. 

The  Exhibition  does  not  illustrate  fully  the  manufacture  of  woollen  fabrics ;  a  system 
of  producing  woollen  yarns  is,  however  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Mason,  of  Rochdale,  and 
claims  particular  attention.  The  machinery  to  which  we  refer  has  been  for  some  years 
in  general  operation  in  France  and  Belgium ;  but  the  slowness  with  which  an  entire 
change  of  system  is  received  in  England,  has  prevented  it  from  becoming  so  extensively 
employed  as  its  merit  seems  to  demand.  *  In  order  that  this  machinery  may  be  properly 
understood,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  briefly  describe  the  usual  processes  employed  for 
the  production  of  woollen  yarns,  premising  that  our  present  notice  refers  to  that  branch 
of  the  manufacture  relating  to  the  class  of  goods  technically  distinguished  as  M  woollens** 
in  distinction  to  "  worsteds,"  comprising  broad-cloth,  flannels,  Ac.,  and  made  from 
shorter  descriptions  of  wools. 

The  material  is  first  cleaned  by  a  machine  similar  to  the  willow  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, and  is  then  subjected  to  the  process  of  carding,  called,  in  this  instance,  "scrib- 
bling." After  this,  another  card  operation  follows,  the  wool  being  doffed  therefrom,  not  in 
a  continuous  film,  as  described  in  reference  to  cotten,  but  in  short  spongy  cards,  equal 
in  length  to  the  width  of  the  cardiug  engine;  these  "cardings"  are  then  taken  to  the 
M  billy  (a  machine  operating  upon  the  principle  of  the  mule),  where  they  are  joined 
one  to  another,  generally  by  band,  so  as  to  form  continuous  lengths,  and  twisted  pre- 
viously to  being  wound  into  cods,  which  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  spinning  machine. 

According  to  the  system  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mason,  the  wool  as  it  is  taken  by  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  doffer  comb  from  the  first  carding  machine,  is  gathered  into  a 
narrow  band,  and  after  passing  through  a  revolving  tube,  which  jmparts  a  certain 
amount  of  false  twist  is  wound  upon  a  roller,  so  as  to  constitute  a  lap,  about  16  inches 
in  diameter,  and  4  or  6  inches  in  breadth.  When  the  required  quantity  is  wound  on, 
an  arrangement  of  apparatus,  by  ringing  a  bell,  gives  notice  to  the  attendant;  imme 
diately  after  which,  toe  winding  machinery,  by  a  self-acting  motion,  disengages  the  lap; 
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so  that  a  determinate  quantity  of  material  ia  always  w<> 

placed,  side  by  side,  upon  a  f; 
Carding  mrte hi ui  ;   and  their  roll cr*  are   mounted   sous    to 
order  to  unwind  the  carded  wool,  which  unwinding  is  effe 
surface  collars*  placed  in  contact  with  the  lapped  material.     ' 
the  laps,  ure  sppljed  in  such  a  number,  that  their  aggregate  w  id 
of  the  require  J  feed ;  and  they  arc  conducted  through  g 
edges  together,  and  thus  form  a  continuous  sheet  as  they  u: 
ngjne, 
The  wool  having  been  carded  as  usual,  is  removed  by  1 
cylinders,  each  of  which  has  alternate  rings  of  wire  cards  and  I 
of  cards  on  the  one  doffer  being  opposite  to  the  spaces  ou  the  ot 
this  arrangement*  each  doflcr  removes  a  series  of  narrow  strip 
conducted  theVefrom  by  dipper  rollers,  form  endless  spongy  eori 
cording*  before  referred  to.     These  endless  cords  are  then  C 
hng  straps,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  progress  of  the  ee 
their  rubbing  action,  condense  the  material  previously  to  iU  ht 
lera,  and  sufficiently  to  admit  of  its  being  taken  direct  to  the  spini 

It  will  be  understood   from  the  foregoing  statement*  thai 
economy  of  labor:  the  feeling  being  self-acting,  and   the  piecing 
dispensed  with.    This  simplification,   however,  is  not  the  only 
fester  supplies  the  machine  in  a  mueh  more   regular  manner  thai 
hand  ;  and  the  **  carding*"  are,  consequently,  more  even  ;  til 
also  more  **  nappy,"  which  tnorcaeai  the  lelting  quality  in  outlin 
ness  of  appearance  in  lh<  woven  cloth  not  attained  in  the  usual  c< 
In  manufacturing  warps  ou  this  system,  it  is  merely  necessary  U 
wool  upon  an  intermediate  engine,  and  draw  the  shibbing  more  s~ 
mule,  to   obtain  that  etrai  guineas  of  fibre  which  gives  e trenail 
first  process  of  obtain  aw  laps  be  repeated,  so  thai 

by  a  number  of  these,  a  doubling,  not  attainable  under  the  old  a 
which   will   of  oouree   add   to  the   regularity  of  the  yarn. 

etaallj  adopted   may  be  attributed,  in  great  measure,  to  1 
taken  place  in  other  attempts  to  obtain  endless  oardi 
now,  however,  employed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  hrm*  < 
md  ,  and  therefore  may  be  looked  upon  aa  making  its  < 
which  ifjs  merits  entitle  it  lo  attain* 

The  French  di  eo&Utnaaa  example  of  an  endless  < 

tributed  bj  ot  burner* ;  the  ehi 

employment  of  eeriea  of  Mrvoiviaj 
ting  tli**  fiardlngt,  instead  of  the  travailing  straps  of  Mr.  Mason, 
engine  exhibited  with  this  endless  carding  engine,  the  feed  apfoi 
parts,  and  the  stiver  is  removed  from  the  doner  in  the  aatr 
which  pass  through  ecpurate  conical  apertures,  but  are  finally  % 
lap  roller.  The  object  of  this  is  to  work  the  machine  with  dft 
which,  becoming  mixed  at  the  next  operation,  afford  a  parti  r  ' 

n  with  these  machines  is  also  a  hand  woollen  mule; 
pen r  to  possess  any  novelty  which  demands  notice. 

THKINIC,  the  principle  uf  Lea,     It  may  be  conveniently  prep 
the  apparatus  of  Mohr,  for  preparing  benzoic  acid,  wbjofa 
pan,  having  its  mouth  oof  and  with  titsuo  paper  secured  tig" 
the  whole  then  surmounted  with  a  flonjosj  papei 

A  decoction  of  the  tea  is  precipitated  bv  acetate  of  lead, 
ereporeted  to  dryness,    The  dry  extract  U  sublimed  as  above  t 
The  following  proportions  of  theine  wTere  obtained  from  dxfferei 

From  green  hyeon  - 

"     black   Congo  - 

**        *      Aieam 
"     t  wank  ay  (green) 

The  ine  was  obtained  from  coffee  by  the  same  process  slight] 
properties  of  tea  are  due  to  this  pHnfi 

The  decoction  of  Paraguay  tea  was  precipitated  first  by  ace 
liquor  hy  subacetate  of  lead ;  and  th«  liquid  drawn  otf 
nesa.    When  ihf  extract  wa*  submitted  to  distillation,  it  | 
refembing  theine.     The  sublimate  also  resembled  theine  In  i 
water,  alcohi'',  and  *  titer.     It  nl  I  to  the  following 


h  dif; 

irepai 
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Uieine  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  twice  its  weight  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  by 
'which  a  bright  yellow  solution  is  obtained.  This  liquid,  gently  evaporated  to  dry  new, 
leaves  a  deep  yellow  mass.  A  drop  of  ammonia  is  let  fall  upon  this,  and  a  gentle  heat 
applied,  when  a  splendid  purple  color  is  immediately  produced,  similar  to  that  from 
one  acid. 

The  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  theine  of  Paraguay  tea  were  also  determined : — 

Found.  Calculated. 

Carbon     ^  -  -'  -    49-06  49*79 

Hydrogen  ....      JW46  fi-08 

From  want  of  material  the  nitrogen  was  not  determined.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Paraguay  tea  contains  theine,  although  the  proportion  is  small. 

The  leaves  of  the  Camellia  Japonica  and  of  the  holly  were  examined  for  theine,  and 
found  to  contain  none.    See  Tea. 

THENARM  BLUE*  or  COBALT  BLUE,  is  prepared  by  digesting  the  oxide  of  co- 
balt used  in  the  potteries,  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  nitrate  almost  to  dryness, 
diluting  it  with  water,  and  filtering,  to  separate  some  arseniate  of  iron,  which  usually 
precipitates.  The  clear  liquor  is  to  be  poured  into  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  > 
whence  an  insoluble  phosphate  of  cobalt  falls.  This  being  well  washed,  is  to  be  in- 
timately mixed  in  its  soft  state  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  well-washed  gelatinous 
alumina,  which  has  been  obtained  by  pouring  a  solution  of  alum  into  water  of  ammonia 
in  excess.  The  uniformly  colored  paste  is  to  be  spread  upon  plates,  dried  in  a  stove, 
then  bruised  in  a  dry  mortar,  enclosed  in  a  crucible,  and  subjected  to  a  cherry-red  heat 
for  half  an  hour.  -  On  taking  out  the  crucible,  and  letting  it  cool,  the  fine  blue  pigment 
is  to  be  removed  into  a  bottle,  which  is  to  be  stoppered  till  used. 

Thcarseniate  of  Cobalt  may  be  substituted,  in  the  above  process,  for  the  phosphate,  but 
it  musf  be  mixed  with  sixteen  times  its  weight  of  the  washed  gelatinous  alumina.  The 
arseniate  it  procured  by  pouring  the  dilute  nitrate  of  cobalt  into  a  solution  of  arseniate 
of  potassa.  If  nitrate  of  cobalt  be  mixed  with  alumina,  and  the  mixture  be  treated  as 
above  described,  a  blue  pigment  will  also  be  obtained,  but  paler  than  the  preceding; 
showing  that  the  color  consists  essentially  of  alumina  stained  with  oxide  of  cobalt, 

THEOBROMINE,  is  a  chemical  principle  found  in  cocoa  beans,  and  identical  with 
caffeine  and  theine  as  obtained  from  tea  and  coffee.  It  is  extracted  by  boiling  with 
water,  filtering,  precipitating  with  acetate  of  lead,  filtering  the  precipitate  after  wash- 
ing it,  then  decomposing  it  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  or  boiling  it  with  alcohol,  from 
which,  on  cooling,  the  theobromine  separates  in  a  crystalline  powder.  It  is  purified  by 
re-crystal  ligation.     It  is  little  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 

THERMOMETER,  signifies  the  measure  of  heat  Its  description  belongs  to  a  treatise 
on  chemical  physics. 

Philosophers  have  been  always  much  troubled  by  the  failures  of  the  maximum  self- 
registering  thermometers,  especially  those  exposed  to  the  son ;  the  part  of  the  tube  in 
which  the  iodex  ought  to  slide  becomes  foul,  apparently  lined  with  a  coat  of  metal,  and 
the  index  is  immovable.  A  construction  invented  by  Messrs.  Negretti  A  Zambra  ap- 
pears likely  to  evade  this  difficulty.  The  mercury  in  its  expansion  is  forced  past  an  ob- 
struction in  the  tube,  aud  does  not  return  past  it  in  its  contraction.  ,  No  index  is  re- 
quired in  this  construction.  "  The  specimens  of  this  instrument  which  we  have  tried 
answer  well,"  says  the  Astronomer  Royal. 

In  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Registrar  General,  there  is  the  following  annotation  :— 

"The  form  of  instrument  adopted  during  the  past  quarter  for  maximum  temperature 
is  that  of  Negretti  A  Zambra,  which  is  found  to  act  admirably." 

Its  construction  is  as  follows:  a  small  piece  of  glass  is  inserted  near  the  bulb  and 
within  the  tube,  which  it  nearly  fills; — on  an  increase  of  temperature,  the  mercury 
passes  this  piece  of  glass,  but  cm  a  decrease  of  heat*  not  being  able  to  repass  it,  remains 
in  the  tube,  and  thus  indicates  the  maximum  temperature.  After  reading,  it  is  easily 
adjusted. 

Directions  for  using  Negretti  <fr  Zambra'*  Self-Registering  Maximum  Thermometer. — 
For  determination  of  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  air. — Suspend  the  thermometer 
by  means  of  the  two  brass  plates  attached  for  that  purpose,  in  such  manner  that  the 
bulb  is  a  little  lower  than  the  other  part  of  the  instrument,  and  so  placed  that  it  is  in 
the  shade,  with  the  air  passing  freely  to  it  from  all  sides:  then  on  an  increase  of  heat, 
the  mercury  will  pass  up  the  tube  as  in  an  ordinary  thermometer,  and  continue  doing 
so  as  long  as  the  heat  increases. 

On  a  decrease  of  heat,  the  contraction  of  mercury  will  take  place  below  the  bend  in 
the  tube,  leaving  the  whole  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube,  thus  registering  the  highest 
temperature,  and  showing  such  till  the  instrument  is  disturbed. 

To  prepare  the  instrument  for  future  observation,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  remove 
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that  end  from  its  hook  which  is  the  farthest  from  the  bulb ;  to  raise  it,  till  the  instru- 
ment is  nearly  perpendicular;  and  then  to  slightly  agitate  it  while  the  brass  plate  the 
nearest  to  the  bulb  is  still  suspended  from  its  nook.  The  mercury  will  descend  in  the 
tube,  and  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  that  time,  and  when  again  suspended 
from  its  hook,  is  prepared  for  future  observation. 

For  determination  of  the  tolar  radiation, — The  instrument  for  this  purpose  most 
hare  a  black  bulb ;  it  should  be  placed  nearly  horizontal,  with  its  bulb  in  the  rail  rsji 
of  the  sun,  and  if  possible,  so  that  lateral  wind  should  not  strike  the  bulb.  The  direc- 
tions for  use  are  identical  with  that  for  the  determination  of  the  temperature  of  the 
air. 

THERMOMETER,  SELF-REGISTERING,  by  Mr.  Brooke,  The  Exhibition  con- 
toined  a  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer,  and  apparatus  for  registering  the  tempers- 
ture  they  indicate.  The  registering  apparatus  consists  of  a  pair  of  vertical  concentric 
cylinders,  supported  on  a  table.  The  bulbs  of  the  thermometers  are  underneath  the 
table,  through  which  the  stems  pass  vertically,  and  are  placed  between  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  cylinders  and  two  lights.  A  narrow  vertical  line  of  light  brought  to  a  focus 
by  a  cylindrical  lens  falls  on  the  stem  of  the  thermometer,  and  passing  through  the 
empty  portion  of  the  bore  affects  the  paper.  The*  boundary  between  the  darkened 
ana  unaarkened  portion  indicates  the  position  of  the  mercury  in  the  stem  of  the  ther- 
mometer. Fine  wires  are  placed  across  the  slit  in  the  frame,  through  which  Mght 
falls  on  the  stem.  They  intercept  narrow  portions  of  the  light,  and  thus  the  scale 
of  the  thermometer  is  continuously  impressed  on  the  register,  as  well  as  the  tempera- 
ture, a,  6,  Jig.  1447,  are  camphine  lamps ;  1447 
c,  d,  cylindrical  lenses,  by  which  a  bright 
focal  line  of  light  is  obtained ;  e,  the  psychro- 
meter  or  wet  bulb  thermometer ;  /,  the  dry 
bulb  thermometer;  g%  two  concentric  cylin- 
ders, between  which  the  photographic  paper 
is  placed ;  A,  the  register,  as  it  appears  after 
the  impression  is  developed;  t,  one  of  the 
rollers  of  a  turn-table,  on  which  the  cylinders 
rest;  j,  the  frame  which  contains  the  time- 
piece; k,  a  bent  pin,  or  carrier,  attached  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinders;  this  is  carried  round 
by  a  fork  at  the  end  of  the  hour  hand  of  the 
time-piece.  As  this  apparatus  is  necessarily 
placed  in  the  open  air,  when  in  actual  opera- 
tion it  is  provided  with,  J,  an  inner  cylin- 
drical zinc  case,  with  sliding  doors,  to  protect 
the  sensitive  paper  from  light*  when  the  cy- 
linder is  removed  from,  and  brought  back  to 
the  photographic  room;  2,  an  outer  witid 
and  water-tight  zinc  case,  with  water-tight 
doors  for  removing  and  replacing  the  cylin- 
ders, and  for  trimming  the  lamps,  if  lamps 
are  used. 

The  skilful  application  of  photography  by 
Mr.  Brooke  to  register  natural   phenomena, 

with  no  more  labor  than  that  of  supplying  the  cylinder  punctually  with  prepared  ps- 
per,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  uses  to  which  photography  has  as  yet  best 
applied.  The  paper  is  prepared  so  as  to  render  it  extremely  sensitive  to  %ht»  being 
first  washed  with  a  solution  of  isinglass,  bromide  of  potassium  and  iodide  of  potassiaa, 
in  the  proportion  of  1,  8,  and  2,  respectively;  and  when  required  for  use,  it  is  washed 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  causes  the  paper  to  be  strffideatlT  sen- 
sitive to  the  action  of  light*  so  that  if  a  beam  of  light  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  it,  aa  im- 
pression is  made  upon  that  part  where  the  light  falls,  which  becomes  visible  on  being 
washed  with  a  solution  of  gallic  acid,  with  a  small  admixture  of  acetic  acid.  A  light  m 
placed  near  a  small  aperture,  through  which  rays  pass  and  fall  upon  a  concave  mirror 
carried  by  a  part  of  the  suspension  apparatus  of  the  magnet*  and  this  reflection  mlh 
upon  a  piano-cylindrical  lens  of  glass  placed  at  the  distance  of  its  focal  length  from  the 
paper  on  the  cylinder.  As  the  magnet  is  ever  varying  and  making  small  excursions  <* 
one  or  other  side  of  its  mean  position,  the  point  of  light  traces  a  corresponding  zigmf 
on  the  paper.  The  thermometer  apparatus  has  no  mirror  and  no  reflector,  the  roereorr 
in  the  tubes  themselves,  intercepting  the  pencils  of  light;  and  thus  this  appsratas, 
throughout  the  day  and  night*  is  constantly  recording  the  slightest  change  of  polities 
of  the  magnets  and  the  smallest  changes  of  temperature. 

The  object  of  this  self- registering  magnetometer  above  described  is  to  determine  the 
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direction  and  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  Its  direction  is  generally  fonnd  by 
suspending  a  piece  of  steel  previously  magnetized,  or  in  other  words  a  mn^net,  by 
parallel  threads  of  untwisted  silk,  ana  the  bar  settles  in  that  position  in  which  mag- 
netism causes  it  to  rest  and  which  is  called  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  angle  between 
the  astronomical  meridian  and  the  magnetic  meridian  gives  the  magnetic  declination 
which  is  the  subject  of  research  with  the  declination  magnetometer;  at  present,  this 
value  in  London  is  about  22}°  west  of  the  astronomical  meridian. 

Having  determined  the  declination,  the  vertical  plane  is  determined  in  which  the 
force  of  magnetism  is  exerted. 

The  angle  which  the  magnet  makes  when  freely  suspended  on  this  plane  from  the 
horizon  is  termed  the  dip  At  present  the  dip  at  London  is  about  68°  4C  The  force 
of  magnetism  exerted  in  this  inclined  direction  can  be  resolved  into  two  forces,  the  one 
acting  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  other  in  a  vertical  direction,  so  that  conjointly  they 
shall  produce  exactly  the  same  force  as  the  single  foroe.  The  biplar,  or  horizontal 
force  magnetometer  is  intended  for  measuring  the  variations  of  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent of  the  variations  of  the  force  of  magnetism.  It  consists  of  a  magnet  suspended 
by  two  halves  of  a  skein  of  untwisted  silk,  kept  at  a  certain  distance  apart  If  an  un- 
magnetized  bar  were  thus  suspended,  it  would  remain  at  rest  only  in  that  position  ii 
which  the  two  parts  of  the  suspension  skein  were  without  twist;  and  if  it  were  turned 
out  of  this  position,  it  would  endeavor  to  resume  its  former  position  with  a  force  pro- 
portionate to  its  weighty  and  the  angle  through  which  it  had  been  turned.  This  prin- 
ciple is  made  the  means  of  measuring  the  force  of  magnetism.  A  freely  suspended 
magnet  always  endeavors  to  rest  in  the  magnetic  meridian. 

The  variations  in  the  vertical  component  of  the  magnetic  dip  are  the  subjects  of  in- 
vestigation with  the  vertical  force  magnet,  which  is  a  magnet  placed  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  It  is  kept  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  by  weights  balanced 
with  extreme  accuracy,  and  made  to  vibrate  like  a  balance;  and  from  its  different  in- 
clination the  variation  of  the  vertical  force  of  magnetism  is  determined. 

7%ermometrical  Table,  by  Alfred  8.  Taylor,  E*q. — The  accompanying  thermometries! 
table  of  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  has  been  copied  from  a  thermometer  in  his  possession,  graduated 
on  the  scales  of  Fahrenheit  and  Celsius.  It  has  been  designed  to  obviate  the  necessity 
for  those  perplexing  calculations,  so  often  rendered  necessary  by  the  use  of  different 
methods  of  graduation  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  In  most  chemical  works,  we 
find,  besides  the  rules  given  for  the  conversion  of  the  degrees  of  one  scale  into  those  of 
another,  comparative  tables,  which,  however,  convey  no  information  beyond  the  baft 
fact  of  the  correspondence  of  certain  degrees.  In  this  table,  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  make  it  convey  information  on  numerous  interesting  points,  connected  with  temper- 
ature in  relation  to  climatology,  physical  geography,  chemistry,  and  physiology. 

There  is  another  advantage  which  a  table  of  this  kind  must  possess  over  those  hitherto 
published  in  works  on  chemistry.  In  the  latter,  the  degrees  on  one  scale  only  run  in 
arithmetical  progression,  while  the  corresponding  degrees  on  the  other  scale,  are  neces- 
•arily  given  in  fractional  or  decimal  parts,  and  at  unequal  intervals.  Thus,  in  some  of 
the  best  works  on  chemistry,  a  comparative  table  is  printed,  which  is  only  fitted  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Centigrade  into  Fahrenheit  degrees,  so  that  a  person  wishing  to  convert 
the  Fahrenheit  into  Centigrade  degrees,  would,  have  to  revert  to  one  of  the  old  formulas 
of  conversion.  This  process  must  also  be  adopted  whenever  the  Centigrade  degrees  are 
given  in  decimal  parts,  for  all  the  tables  yet  published  in  English  works,  wrongly 
assume  that  the  Centigrade  degrees  are  always  given  in  whole  numbers.  The  present 
table  renders  such  calculations  unnecessary,  since  the  value  of  any  degree,  or  of  any 
oart  of  a  degree  on  one  scale,  k  immediately  found  on  the  other  by  looking  at  the 
degree  in  a  parallel  line  with  it  The  main  divisions  will,  I  believe,  be  found  perfectly 
aeeurate: — in  single  degrees  a  little  inequality  may  be  occasionally  detected ;  but! 
have  not  fonnd  the  error  to  be  such  as  to  affect  the  calculated  temperature. 

Although  the  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  scales  are  the  two  which  are  chiefly  used  in 
Europe,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  carry  out  the  parallel  degrees  of  Reaumur's 
scale,  by  dots  on  the  drawing  of  the  tube.  This  table,  therefore  comprises  in  itself 
six  distinct  tables,  assuming  the  necessity  for  each  scale  to  be  represented  in  whole 
dames— with  the  additional  advantages:  1st,  that  the  space  occupied  is  smaller,  and 
2nd,  the  value  of  any  fractional  part  of  a  degree  on  one  may  be  at  once  determined  on 
the  other  two  scales. 

It  is  extraordinary,  considering  the  great  advances  which  have  been  recently  made 
in  physical  science,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  philosophical  instruments,  that  the  makers 
of  thermometers  should  still  adhere  to  the  old  and  absurd  practice  of  marking  on  the 
Farenheit  scale,  the  unmeaning  words  Temperate,  Summer-heat,  Blood-heat,  Fever- 
heat,  Spirits  boil,  Ac.,  when  the  instrument  might  be  easily  made  to  convey  a  large 
amount  of  information,  In  respect  to  climate,  as  it  is  dependent  on  temperature.  Thus  the 
i  temperature  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  with  the  maxima  and  minima,  m 
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PklorkftsinesoDd.    Altoj.  •  B.  10  L.  &  T.  m.  ] 
Camphoric  acid  v. 
pr.  steam,  2*6  at 

Ekat  A.  V.  68*78. 


FAHRENHEIT. 


Elaet.  akh.  v.  IM-l 


Sat  ml  coda  boila.  - 


Pyromeeoak  add  m. 
Blast  A.  V.  00  OS. 


b.,  Ekstakh.  </.94*l    ] 
Phkridtme  m. 


pr.  ittia,  8.  at. 
Set  ait.  soda  boila. 

capita.  120 
Alloy  6  B.  I  L.  4  T.  m. 


Sat.  color,  atroathtm  boila. 
Ekst  A.  V.  61*34. 


ftfrvwe  bo  k  68  per  coat;  < 

Eleet  A.  V.47*8. 
Alky  RB.tL4T.ffl. 

Chloric  othor  1,8*7  boUa;  pr.  steam,  1  ••  at. 

Blast  A.  V.  43 '84. 

SI 

Ekst  A.  V.  80*68. 

AUoy.8B.8L.ST.  m. 

Oxalhydric  acid,  b.  1  '376. 

Water  of  tbe  Doad  See,  buik. 

art*,  aodo.  chdor.  of  barium,  and  chkrate  puU*b  boil. 

Saikme  m. ;  nitric  acal,  i  •  lo  b. 

Mux.  acid,  1-lSdb. 
Syrup  boila  63  per  cent  sugar. 
CbJor.  aJumiaa  boila;  srater  boila,  bar.  81  3i3'76. 
Glauber  salt  »at  boila. 
l  I  pt  ice;  4  aulpburic  acid ;  pr.  steam,  1  at.  JOQ— 

1&M»«*8**— I8T60  m 

JmI.  a^  y.— 30  8.  G.  686.]         Water  boila  bar.  SO  in. 
Perox.  dilor.  explodes. 
W.  B.  MADRID. 
V.  ^  CL  8ATTIUE  (between  Dead  Sea  and  Akabah.) 
CO  MAGI  L  LAS.     Mexican  Springe. 
W.  B.GAVARN1E  PYRE  NICKS, 
▼olemaic  mud;  JORULLO,  S.  AMERICA. 
'Oxychkrocarbonic  ether  b. 

7471  ft.  el 


:!i 


~  Syrup  boils  84  per  cent  sugar. 

—232 


W.  B.  SANTA  BE  DE  BOOOTA 

S73w  a  el 

Water  boila ;  CONTENT  ST.  BERK AND 

11734  ft.  el 


W  aV  FARM  Of  AJ1T18ABA  Andes,  11)000  ft.  oL 


Chknc  ether  b.  1-Sft, 
W.  B.  source  of  Oxu*.  CENTRAL  ASIA. 
(16*000  ft.  ebwO 

Ekst  A.  V.  18*18. 


90- 


—242 


Syrup  aat  boila.  ( 

Corrosive  aublimate  volatilised. 


Ekst  A.  V.  74  79. 
Margaritic  acid  ;  caetor  oil  m. 
Blast,  akh.  V.  |«M. 
Syrup  boila  00  per  cent  sugar. 
)  Sat  tartrate  potass  boils. 

Sat  nitrate  potass  boils ;  beat  borne  by  Sir  J.  Banks  end  Dr. 

[Blagdee, 
Hydriodic  acid  boila  1*7;  also  hydrobrom.  add  1*8. 
Blast  A.V.WW;  pimark  acid  m. 

AlkySRSL  OT.m. 
.  Nitric  acid  I  -48  boils. 
Blast  akk  V.  133  ■  3. ;  dichL  carbon  r. 
Bentine  melts ;  hyd.  acet.  acid  boik  (Turner^ 
Blast  A.  V.  66  At 
Heavy  muriatic  etlier  b. 
Blast  akh.  V.  113  2. 

Alky  8B.lL6T.rn. 

Sulphuric  acid  I  -30  b. ;  pyrogallk  add  m, 

Veratrine  and  benzamide  m. 
Accumulated  temp  of  air,  EDINBURGH 
AceL  acid  I  '063  boila }  nit  acid  1  '80  b. 


Beat  of  Said,  beeswax. 

Bket  aloft,  vap.  SO  in.  S.  G. 0  -BIS. 


—  202 


Snlphnr  melts,  d.  v.  6-66;  I 

Reiiank  acid  melts,  d.  v.  4 '97. 

Sslicine  m. 

Zinc  malkabk;  hnat  borne  by  Dekrocbe. 

Sat  cbktr.  sod.  boik. 
Sat  clilur.  pot  boils. 
Sat  pboA.  soda  boils. 

Muriatic  and  I  047  b. ;  Blast.  A.  V.  36*86. 
2  Accumulated  temp,  of  sir.  GENEVA. 
Aspbsltuin  soft;  iodine  melts  j  ekat  ether  V.  84a 

Ekst  A.  V.  33  09  inrlies  mercury;  grape  sugar  an, 

Osmir  acid  volatilised. 

Svlvic  acid  m. 

Water  boils  1054  ft.  dep. ;  seknhm  melts }  water  boik  bur.  SL 

Water  boils,  32«  dep. ;  W.  B.  DEAD  SEA  end  SEA  of  TIBS* 
.  Water  boils  bor.  no.  [R1AS. 

*  Water  boils  631  ft.  ekvntkn 

Wster  boils  1064  ft.  elevation;  osmk  acid  melts. 

Watrr  boils  1600  ft.  ekvntkn ;  ReSmvik  spr. 

Water  boils  21 38  ft  elevation. 

Wster  boils  9*7*  ft.  elevation ;  alky  8  B.  6  L,  8  T.  m. 

Water  boils  3*21  ft  elevation. 

Water  boila  37«6  ft  ehvation. 

Water  boils  4313  ft.  elevation. 

Water  boik  4803  ft  ekvatkn. 

Water  boila  6416  ft.  elevation. 

Fusible  metal,  RB.ftL.ST.kl  ebktml  bl».l 

Elast.  akb.  Taps.  63. 

W.  B.  St  Gotbard,  6807  ft.  elevatka. 


—  W.  B.  Mt  William,  AUSTRALIA,  8800  ft  A 

Water  boik  at  Quito,  0341  ft.  el        .„__„. 

Sodium  melta ;  Trinchera  springs  8.  AMERICA. 

2  Water  boik  summit  of  Etna,  10,966  ft.  eke. 
Elaat  ether  vap.  184 -8 ;  akh.  vap.  43  8. 


*■•_         Alcohol  b.  0  087, 86  per  cent 


-182 


Nitric  add  1-639  boik;  elcobol  b.  0-068, 30  pr.  e. 
Ozokerite  uu 

Water  boik  Mont  Blanc  summit,  16680  It  el 
San  Oermano  bath,  NAPLES. 
Starch  dissolve*  ;  akh.  b.  0*870,  71  per  cent 
A1E  LA  CHAPELLE,  spr.  max.  t 
Latent  beat  petrokum  vap.,  ako  oil  Urp. 


I*         Alcohol  boik,  0  736,  68  per  coat 


172 


Thermal  epr.,  I.  LUCyN  _*.,«- 

Alcohol  kiib,  0*704,  ako  0*818, 04  per  coot  8»  BBb 
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CENTIGRADE. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  TElf  ER1FPE. 
Hynoo.  ether  b.  j  iodine  vaporised. 
East.  A.  V.  0  TSI. 
Cotton  tree ;  ALGIERS,  a.  t 
Gape  had,  AUSTRALIA.  MALTA,  a.  t. 
CAPS  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  PUNCHAL,  a.  t 
Start.  A.  V.  0-6)6. 
Cultivation  of  viae  end*. 
ENGLAKD.a.  a.  t.  63  6, 
TOULON,  a.  t. 
East.  A.  T.  0-M;  ROME,  NICE,  a.  L 
.  L<a*S.L)    NISMES.  GENOA.  LUCCA,  a.  I 
PEKP1GNAN.  MONTPELIER,  a  t. 
■roe*.  TT4  ft.  den,  MARSEILLES,  a.  L 
«•  BOLOGNA,  BORDEAUX,  AIX.  VENICE,  a.  L 
LYONS,  VERONA.  MILAN,  a.  t 
PAU.a.1    LOWER  EGYPT,  w.  t. 
AMSTERDAM,  PEK1N,  NEW  YORK,  a.  U 
a.  t  NANTES,  ST.  MALO. 
MALTA,  v.tjm.1.  BRUSSELS. 
PENZANCE,  m  u 
of  vas  begm.  PARIS,  LONDON,  a.  I 
Elaat  A.  V.  0  37.,  8.  O.  01. 
m  CRACOW,  TSO  It ;  Morklic  acid,  40  at.  Lao.  i 
Msaar.  hvd.  17  at ;  aamonia,  6-1  at.  I 

EDINBURGH.  BERLIN,  DUBLIN,  a.  X. 
INVERNESS,  COPENHAGEN,  10.  t. 
COPE  CORK,  w.  C,  a.  t  TORONTO. 
MONT  PERDU,  PYRENEES.  II.M5  ft.  eL 
UPSAL.  STOCKHOLM.  QUEBEC,  a.  L 
CANADA,  a.  t,    EU*l  A.  V.  0  W3. 
CHRISTUM  A,  DRONTHEIM.  a  t 
Hybernation  of  animate, 
PETERSBURO,  a.  t  $  Etna  •urn.  I0.UM  ft.  el 
KASAN,  m.  t 
POLAR  SEAS  SftO  ft.  deep. 
BERGEN,  PADUA,  COLUMBIA,  r.  w.  t 
lOBCOW,  ■.tioib  frees*  ALTEN.  NORWAY,  m.  t. 

**  lt4Ntt),lf.  CAPE  LAPLAND,  LABRADOR. 

Elast  A.  V.  OS  incite*.  S.  G.  00ft. 
CUMBERLAND,  HO.  N.  A.  m.  C 
Berth,  YAKUTSK.  3M)  to  3m  ft.  d«*|». 
CH1MBORAZO.  le\K»  ft.  el. 
MONT  BLANC.  I  ft  AW  ft. 
HIMALAYAS.  1*,000  ft.  ml 
IRKUTSK,  a.  U 
SIBERIA,  a.  U 

Earth  YAKUTSK,  77  ft.  dep 

AIR,  a  L  POLAR  SKA 

■OTA  XSMBLA,  av  L,  PORT  ENTERPRIBE,  w.  C 

Aafcjrd.  solpaaroee  sets'  soils. 
OUof  t 


at  YAKUTSK  a  Siberia. 


CENTIGRADE  TO  FAHRENHEIT. 
Above  lea  Between  lee  aad  Zero, 

C*l  S+3*.  SS  (CXI'S). 


REAUMUR.  FAHRENHEIT. 

Water  both  a  vscao,  *crab, 

VINOUS  PBRMENTATION.  butyrine  aelU,  CAIRO  WEI4. 

DURHAM  COAL  MINES,  WO  ft.  fsiO  ft.  doe*. 

Cocoa  aat  oil  liquid.  Matlock  bath.  Grotto  del  Caae. 

CORDILLERAS,  ANDES,  a.  t  ft.000  ft.  eL 

MatiorA  aprion.  CUMBERLAND  COAL  MINES,  S00  ft. 

SAXON  MINKS,  1,446  ft. ;  Bakewril  uprapi.  [dor. 

C  MADEIRA,  a.  w.  t }  air  centre  of  All.  waters  sftbsScaaasv 
1  NAPLES,  a.  t  Temp,  for  sick  room*. 

DEEP  MINES,  EUROPE;  eea  bins  of  A^uilta*. 

PARAMATTA,  N.  S  W.  a.  t. ;  ALGIERS,  w.  t ,  eea  Aseras. 

Praonc  acid  bulla,  anhyd.  chlorine  liqfd.  4  at, 

Acetic  acid  cryet }  Pay  de  Dome,  3.IM0  ft. 

CAIRO  w.  t.  MINES  OP  BRITTANY  fiOO  ft.,  BERGEN  a.  t 

•Trout,  MEDITERRANEAN  SEA  9,000  ft.  deep. 

Vaachiae  auatain,  St»  ft.  eL  • 

Arteaiaa  well  VIENNA,  900  ft. ;  Hanwell, «90  ft. 

Camphor  floats,  ekat  A.  V.  0-44. 

PIC  DU  MIDI,  9M0  ft. ;  JERSEY,  a.  t 

Oil  of  anieeed  aolid,  muriatic  ether  boil*. 

CLERMONT,  a  I ;  Columbia  r.  a  t.  fberma. 

ITALY,  a.  w.  t  j  VIENNA,  a.  t  60  ft;  PUTREFACTION 

Lie.  aaaoa.  boils,  Sat,  at  33;  8TRA8BURG,  m.  t. 

WARSAW,  BERNKoa.  t  [PRAGUE,  GENEVA,  a,  t 

TENERIPPE  PEAK,  If.OTS  ft.  eL 

ZURICH.  GOTTINGEN,  LABRADOR,  a.  L 

Sulphurous  acid  liqfd.  t  at. ;  protux.  oit.60  at ;  Cyaaoesn,  90  at 

SEA  EQUATOR,  S.4O0  ft.  deep. 

PfJ?i*  §*f?  1W""P«  •Pf"*».  HASTINGS,  w.  t. 


-Y2 


LAKE  OP  GENEVA,  1,000  ft.  deep  ;  ROME,  w.  t 
*  MCE  LUCERNE,  HAO  ft.  deep;  'belle,  PAU.  vr,  t 

acid  freeeee;  CARPATH.  MOUNTAINS ;  aerrary  evao. 

PE  HORN  8URPACE  OP  SEA.  mat.  density  of  water. 


LAKE  LUCERNE,  MAO  ft,  deep;  *br«tle,  PAU,  w.  i. 

St  iicmI  freese* ;  CARPATH.  MU -■"" 

TAPE  HORN  8URP1Z     :     _    , ,  _.  _ 

EDINBURGH,  w.  x.  ENGLAND,  a  w.  t  37-*        Tw.  t 

Alcohol  beile  in  vacoo;  NOVA  ZEMBLA  a.  L,  SHETLAND 

Fixed  oila  freese;  SOUTH  SEA.  U.440  ft.  deep. 

CAPE  HORN  SEA,  ft.400  ft  deep. 

Moant  Arxarae,  ASIA  MINOR.  I0JM»  ft.  el. 

ICE.  clilor  wr.  freeeee,  ec.  ad.  3rd.,  hydr.  freeiet 

POI^R  SEA,  3^00  ft.  deep;  earth  YAKUTSK,  3M  ft.  deep. 

Milk  Ireeaee. 

CARTHAOENA,  SPAIN,  w.  L 

S:ilt  water  freese*,  IjDJS ;  vine/nr  freesee;  fbraic  acid  frail 

KarUi  YAKUTSK,  317  ft.  deep. 

JUNGrRAU,  HiamH,  13.734  ft. 

Blood  freesea,  earth  YAKUTSK,  110  ft.  deep. 

K'^in  frenee,  HECLA  (Air)  at  aoaait,  6,110  ft.  eL 

O.I  bergamot  freeaee. 

Oil  cinnamon  Drectea,  oleic  acid  (caator  oil)  freeaee. 


cxi-« 


Earth  YAKUTSK.  80  ft.  dep. 

GUI.PBOTHN1A  AIR,  a.  w.  t :  Groat  Bear  Lake,  a  t 

AIR  33^100  feet  elevation  above  PARIS  (at  aaraco  t7*> 

Salt  water  freeaee,  1-104. 
RUSSIA,  a.  w.  t 
Proaair  acid  cryet  O'SB  8.  G. 
ALTEN.  NORWAY,  w.  t. 
N.  POLE.  a.  L  IS  below  aero  (cole.). 

Merrary  freesea.  i  40"  bekw  sero.  m.  w.  t..  at  NOV| 

EUierboibiavaeoo.         J      ZEMBLA  AND  YAKUTSK 
Carboeic  acid  freesea  143*  below  sero. 
I  Lowest  artAcial  cold  187*  below  sero. 

FAHRENHEIT  TO  CENTIGRADE. 
Above  Ice.  Betweea  Ice  and  Zero 

P-SS  S3-P 


P+33 
IS 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

m.  t  mean  temperature,  w.  winter,  s.  tammer.  el  atmosphere,  h.  boils,  v.  volatilised,  liq.  Uqold. 
tiqfiL  liquefied.  Ad.  add.  max.  maximum,  rain,  minimum.  8oL  solution.  W.  B.  water  boflt.  el.eleration.  la 
reference  to  fusible  alloya  B.  Bismuth.  T.  tin.  L.  lead.  pr.  pressure,  dep.  depression.  I.  Island.  Vnpr.  Vapor; 
Bast  Elsetidty.  Fluid.  Fluidity.  Alch.  Alcohol.  Turp.  Turpentine,  dent,  density.  Tn  regard  to  places  mean 
temp.  Is  implied  where  not  expressly  stated,  r.  river,  spr.  spring .  fir.  freesee.  A.  V.  Aqu«*ous  vapor,  d.  v 
density  of  vapor,    a  O.  specific  gravity.    The  Elasticity  of  Vapors  Is  given  in  inches  of  Mercury. 


TEMPERATURES  ABOVE  THE  SCALE. 

Tm  and  Cadminm  m.  442°.  Tempered  Steel  (straw  color)  46O0.  8c  ad  1 78  b.  467°.  Bismuth  m  478*  Tempered 
steel  (brown)  500°.  Fixed  Oils  b.  530°.  Tempered  Steel  (red  and  purple)  550*.  The  same  (bine)  600*  Lead  m.  619* 
Be.  ad.  1-86  b.  648*.  Mercury  b.  663°.  Zinc  m.  680°.  Gunpowder  explodes  700*.  Antimony  in  810°.  R>>d  beat 
980*.  Flint  glass  ra.  1000°.  Heat  of  common  Are  1141°.  ferns*  tn.  1869*.  Silver  m.  1873*.  Copper  m.  1996°. 
Gold  am.  1018*1    Cast  Iron  3786*.    Pure  iron  and  Platina  m.  :«S<i».    Wind  furnace  white  heat  3300*. 
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well  as  the  mean  range  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the  year,  might  easily  find  a 
place  in  all  the  common  scales.  When  the  length  of  the  scale  would  admit  of  each  an 
arrangement  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain 
as  well  as  of  foreign  climates,  might  be-  attached,  with  many  interesting  points  in  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  physiology.  The  extensive  tables  on  temperature,  collected  and 
arranged  by  Sir  James  Clark,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  Climate,  would  here  serve  aa 
a  useful  guide. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  table  now  for  the  first  time  published,  ranges  from  12°  to 
874°Fahr.,  from-ll°  to  +  190°  Centigrade,  and  from -9°  to  +  152°  Reaumur.  It 
might  have  been  extended,  but  this,  it  was  considered,  would  have  rendered  it  of  very 
inconvenient  size ;  and  besides,  the  range  here  selected  comprises  all  the  moat  remark- 
able phenomena  connected  with  heat  The  more  important,  facts  relating  to  tempera- 
ture above  and  below  this  range,  will  be  found  inserted  in  distinct  paragraphs,  on  the 
table,  with  formula  for  the  conversion  of  the  degrees  of  Centigrade  into  those  of  Fah- 
renheit, and  vice  versa. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  to  state  generally  those  facts  which  the  table  is  intended  to 
illustrate.  '  They  will  be  round  arranged  opposite  to  their  respective  degrees,  either  on 
the  Centigrade  or  Fahrenheit  side,  according  to  the  space  afforded.  Some  points  have 
been  necessarily  omitted,  in  order  not  to  render  the  table  confused. 

Thus  it  has  been  impossible  to  introduce  all  the  maxima  and  minima  of  temperature 
in  respect  to  climate,  owing  to  the  spaces  being  already  occupied,  but  a  selection  baa 
been  made  of  some- of  the  most  important  of  these.  The  facts  connected  with  tempera- 
ture, placed  on  the  scale,  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Climatology,  Physical 
Geography,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology. 

Climatology.  1.  The  mean  temperatures  of  the  principal  countries,  towns,  and  cities 
in  the  world,  with  the  maxima  and  minima,  as  well  as  the  mean  summer  and  winter 
temperature  of  some  of  the  most  important  localities. 

2.  The  maximum  degrees  of  heat,  and  the  minimum  degrees  of  cold,  observed  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  including  the  accumulated  temperatures  of  air  at  Edinburgh 
and  Geneva 

Physical  Geography.  1.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  as  observed  on  the 
summits  of  the  principal  mountains  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  with  the  respective 
elevation  attached — at  the  sea  level  in  various  latitudes,  from  the  Arctic  to  the  An- 
tarctic seas,  as  well  as  in  deep  mines  and  other  excavations  in  Europe  and  America. 

2.  The  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  the  surface,  and  at  various  depths  12*420  feet* 
including  the  temperature  of  the  Polar  Seas,  of  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific, 
with  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  stream. 

8.  The  temperature  of  the  waters  of  lakes  and  riven  at  various  depths,  with  the  re- 
spective fathomings  attached. 

4.  The  temperature  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  at  various  depths,  observed  in  some  of 
the  deepest  mines  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 

6.  The  temperature  of  water  raised  in  Artesian  wells  in  Europe,  from  depths 
varying  from  260  to  1794  feet 

6.  The  temperature  of  the  principal  thermal  springs  and  baths  observed  in  Europe, 
Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

7.  The  temperature  at  which  water  boils  at  all  the  elevated  and  inhabited  spots  in 
the  world,  including  the  summits  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  South  America,  and 
Central  Asia;  the  boiling  point  for  all  elevations  up  to  6415  feet,  and  for  1064  feet  de- 
pression below  the  level  of  the  sea 

Chemistry.  1.  The  evaporating,  boiling,  fusing,  melting,  subliming,  and  congealing 
points  of  all  solids  and  liquids  in  chemistry,  from  12°  to  374°  Fahr.,  from  — 11°  to 
+  190°  Cent  and  from  —  9  to  +165°  Reau.,  including  the  boiling  points  of  the 
saturated  solutions  of  numerous  salts,  and  the  melting  points  of  a  large  number  of 
alloys. 

2.  The  temperature  for  fermentation  of  various  kinds,  malting,  putrefaction,  etherifi- 
cation,  and  other  chemical  processes. 

8.  The  boiling  points  of  alcohol  and  acids  of  various  specific  gravities,  with  the  re- 
spective densities  of  the  vapors. 

4.  The  pressure  or  elastic  force  of  the  vapor  of  water,  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
ether,  at  various  temperatures. 

6.  The  temperatures,  with  the  corresponding  pressures  required  for  the  liquefaction 
of  the  gases. 

6.  The  temperature  for  the  explosion  and  ignition  of  fulminating  and  combustible 
substances. 

Physiology.  1.  The  maximum  degrees  of  natural  and  artificial  heat,  and  minimnsa 
degrees  of  cold,  borne  by  man  and  animals. 
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%  The  temperature  of  the  body  in  man,  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  And 
insects. 

5.  The  temperature  at  which  hybernation  takes  place  in  certain  animals. 

4.  The  temperature  for  the  germination  of  seeds,  incubation,  the  artificial  hatching  of 
the  ova  of  birds,  fishes  and  insects. 

6.  The  temperature  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  date,  indigo,  cotton  tree,  and 
lor  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

6.  The  temperature  for  warm,  tepid,  and  vapor  baths;  the  vapor  baths  of  Russia 
and  Finland. 

As  the  value  of  a  table  of  this  kind,  depends  less  on  the  compiler  than  on  the 
observers  on  whom  he  relies,  1  feel  bound  to  state  that  I  am  chiefly  indtl-r.-.i  to  the 
following  authorities: — for  Climatology  and  Physical  Geography;  to  Humboldt* 
Bon  pi  and,  Sauasure,  Bonssingault,  Rose,  Ermann,  Baer,  Von  Wrang'M,  Bnislnk, 
Phipps,  Seoresby,  Franklin,  Parry,  Back,  Ross,  Pachtusoff,  Zivolka,  Cordier,  Gov- 
Lusaae,  Pouillet,  Biot,  Arago,  Bertrand,  Deefontaincs,  Gerard,  Lhotsky,  Sehcirtbnrgfe, 
Davidson,  Forbes,  JJre  water,  D*Abbadie,  Moore,  and  Beke; — for  Chemistry  and  Physi- 
ology; to  Berzelius,  Dumas,  Mitscherlich,  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  Peligot,  Davy*  Fara- 
day,   Ure,    Brande,   Graham,   Turner,  Dr.   Davy,   and   Liebig.      In    re«] fr    to   the 

department  of  Physical  Geography,  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  foreign  correspondence 
of  the  Athenaeum. 

Many  of  the  facts  I  was  enabled  to  collect  or  verify  by  personal  observation  during  a 
journey  through  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  Some  of  the  chemical  phenomena 
have  also  been  derived  from  direct  experiment  It  is  very  probable  that  |  few  of  the 
temperatures,  in  each  department,  will  be  found  to  differ  from  those  givi-n  in  Rome 
works  on  Chemistry;  and,  on  this  point,  I  have  one  remark  to  make,  namely,  lhat  the 
greatest  discrepancies  will  often  be  found  among  respectable  authorities  in  regard  to 
temperature.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  causes  of  these  discrepancies. 
I  have  invariably  acted  on  the  principle  of  selecting  the  best  authorities;  and  where  these 
differed,  I  have  endeavored  to  arrive  at  an  approximation  to  the  truth  by  experiment 
or  where  this  was  impossible,  by  seeking  for  corroborative  circumstance.  A  b re- 
number of  observations,  made  by  travellers,  I  have  been  obliged  to  reject,  in  some 
instances,  owing  to  the  omission  or  confusion  of  the -f-  and  —  signs;  and  in  others,  owing 
to  the  observers  having  omitted  to  state  what  thermometers  they  employed.  Dnnofl  the 
researches  into  which  the  compilation  of  this  table  has  led  me — occupying  a*  ii  In.*  .June 
the  occasional  leisure  of  four  years — my  mind  has  been  strongly  impress* id  xviih  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  to  science,  if  the  philosophers  of  Europe  would  agree  to 
employ  only  one  scale,  with  small  degrees,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  render  entirely  un- 
necessary the  use  of  the  -f-  and  —  signs. 

THERMOSTAT,  is  the  name  of  an  apparatus  for  regulating  temperature,  in  va- 
porization, distillation,  heating  baths  or  hothouses,  and  ventilating  apart menta,  Ac; 

for  which  I  obtained  a  patent  in  the  year  1831. 
It  operates  upon  the  physical  principle,  that 
when  two  thin  metallic  bars  of  different  expansi- 
bilities are  riveted  or  soldered  facewi*e  together, 
any  change  of  temperature  in  them  will  cause  a 
sensible  movement  of  flexure  in  the  co m pound 
bar,  to  one  side  or  other;  which  movement  may 
be  made  to  operate,  by  the  intervention  of  levers, 
Ac,  in  any  desired  degree,  upon  valves  itopeocks, 
stove-registers,  air-ventilators,  Ac ;  to  as  to  regu- 
late the  temperature  of  the  media  in  which  the 
said  compound  bars  are  placed.  Two  long  rulers, 
one  of  steel,  and  one  of  hard  hammered  brass, 
riveted  together,  answer  very  well;  the  object 
being  not  simply  to  indicate,  but  to  control  or 
modify  temperature  The  following  diagram* 
will  illustrate  a  few  out  of  the  numerous  appli- 
cations of  this  instrument: — 

Fig.  1448  a,  b,  is  a  single  thermostatic  bar, 
consisting  of  two  or  more  bars  or  rulers  of 
differently  expansible  solids  (of  which,  in  certain 
eases,  wood  may  be  one):  these  bars  or  rulers 
are  firmly  riveted  or  soldered  together,  fare  to 
face  One  end  of  the  compound  bar  is  fixed 
by  bolts  at  a,  to  the  interior  of  the  containing 
cistern,  boiler,  or  apartments,  a  I  m  b,  whereof  the  temperature  has  to  be  regu luted. 
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and  the  other  end  of  the  compound  bar  at  6,  is  left  free  to  more  down  toward  e,  by 
the  flexure  which  will  take  place  when  its  temperature  is  raised. 

The  end  6,  is  connected  by  a  link,  b  d,  with  a  lever  d  e,  which  is  moved  by  the 
flexure  into  the  dotted  position  b  a,  causing  the  turning-valve,  air-ventilator,  or  re- 
gister, o  n,  to  revolve  with  a  corresponding  angular  motion,  whereby  the  lever  will 
raise  the  equipoised  slide-damper  k  t,  which  is  suspended  by  a  link  from  the  end  e, 
of  the  lever  e  d,  into  the  position  k  h.  Thus  a  hothouse  or  a  water-bath  may  have 
its  temperature  regulated  by  the  contemporaneous  admission  of  warm,  and  discharge 
•rf  cold  air,  or  water. 

Fig.  1449  a  b  c  is  a  thermostatic  hoop,  immersed  horizontally  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water-bath  of  a  still.  The  hoop  is  fixed  at  a,  and  the  two  ends  6,  r>  are  connected  by 
two  links  bd,c  d,  with  a  straight  sliding  rod  d  A,  to  which  the  hoop  will  give  an  endwiae 
motion,  when  its  temperature  is  altered ;  4  is  an  adjusting  screw-nut  on  the  rod  d  k,  for 
setting  the  lever  /  0,  which  n  fixed  on  the  axis  of  th«  turning-valve  or  cock  f,  at  any 
desired  position,  so  that  the  valve  may  be  opened  or  shut  at  any  desired  temperature, 
corresponding  to  the  widening  of  the  points  6,  ^  and  the  consentaneous  retraction  of 
the  point  d,  toward  the  circumference  a  b  e  of  the  hoop,  g  h>  is  an  arc  graduated  by  a 
thermometer,  after  the  screw-piece  e  has  been  adjusted.  Through  a  hole  at  h,  the  guide- 
rod  passes;  t,  is  the  cold-water  cistern ;  if  k,  the  pipe  to  admit  cold  water;  /,  the  over- 
flow pipe,  at  which  the  excess  of  hot  water  runs  off. 

Fig.  1450  shows  a  pair  of  thermostatic  bars,  bolted  fast  together  at  the  ends  a.  The  free 
ends  6,  c,  are  of  unequal  lengths,  so  as  to  act  by  the  cross  links  d,f,  on  the  stopcock  a 
The  links  are  jointed  to  the  handle  of  the  turning  plug  of*  the  cock,  on  opposite  sides 
of  its  centre;  whereby  that  plug  will  be  turned  round  in  proportion  to  the  widening  of 
the  point*  be,    h  g  is  the  pipe  communicating  with  the  stopcock. 

Suppose  that  for  certain  purposes  in  pharmacy,  dyeing,  or  any  other  chemical  art,  a 
waler-bath  is  required  to  be  maintained  steadily  at  a  temperature  of  150°  F. ;  let  the 
combined  thermostatic  bars,  hinged  together  at  £,/,  fig.  1451,  be  placed  in  the  bath,  be 
«4gi  tween  the  outer  and  inner  vessels 'a,  6,  e,  d» 

being  bolted  fast  to  the  inner  vessel  atg; 
and  have  their  sliding  rod  k,  connected  by  a 
link  with  a  lever  fixed  upon  the  turning  ping 
of  the  stop-cock  «',  which  introduces  cold 
water  from  a  cistern  ra,  through  a  pipe  *i» 
t,  n,  into  the  bottom  part  of  the  bath.  The 
'  length  of  the  link  must  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  flexure  of  the  bars,  when  they  are  at  a 
temperature  of  150°,  will  open  the  said  stop- 
cock, and  admit  cold  water  to  pass  into  the 
bottom  of  the  bath  through  the  pipe  i,  *, 
whereby  hot  water  will  be  displaced  at  the 
top  of  the  bath'  through  an  open  overflow* 
pipe  at  q.  An  oil  bath  may  be  regulated  on 
the  same  plan ;  the  hot  oil  overflowing  from 
0,  inlo  a  refrigeratory  worm,  from  which  it 
may  be  restored  to  the  cistern  m.  When  a 
water  bath  is  heated  by  the  distribution  of  a 
tortuous  steam  pipe  through  it,  as  i,  a,  0,  p9  it  will  be  necessary  to  connect  the  link  of  the 
thermostatic  bars  with  the  lever  of  the  turning  plug  of  the  steam-cock,  or  of  the  throttle 
valve  i,  in  order  that  the  bars,  by  their  flexure,  may  shot  or  open  the  steam  passage 
more  or  less,  according  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  bath  shall  tend  more  or 
less  to  deviate  from  the  pitch  to  which  the  apparatus  has  been  adjusted.  The  water  of 
the  condensed  steam  will  pass  off  from  the  sloping  winding-pipe  t,  n,  o,  p9  through  the 
sloping  orifice  p.  A  saline,  acid,  or  alkaline  bath  has  a  boiling  temperature  proportional 
to  its  degree  of  concentration,  and  may  therefore  have  its  heat  regulated  by  immersing  a 
thermostat  in  it,  and  connecting  the  working  part  of  the  instrument  with  a  stop-cock  «, 
which  will  admit  water  to  dilute  the  bath  whenever  by  evaporation  it  has  become  concen- 
trated, and  has  acquired  a  higher  boiling  point.  The  space  for  the  bath,  between  the 
outer  and  inner  pans,  should  communicate  by  one  pipe  with  the  water-cistern  m;  and  by 
another  pipe,  with  a  safety  cistern  r,  into  which  the  bath  may  be  allowed  to  overflow  du- 
ring any  sudden  excess  of  ebullition. 

Fig.  1454  is  a  thermostatic  apparatus,  oomposed  of  three  pairs  of  bars,  d,  d>  d>  which 
are  represented  in  astute  of  flexure  by  heat;  but  they  become  nearly  straight  and  parallel 
when  cold,  a  6  c  is  a  guide  rod,  fixed  at  one  end  by  an  adjusting  screw  «,  in  the 
strong  name  /  e,  having  deep  guide  grooves  at  the  sides,  f  g%  is  the  working-rod, 
v  which  moves  endways  when  the  bars  d,  d,  d>  operate  by  heat  or  cold.  A  square  re- 
gister-plate h  0,  may  be  affixed  to  the  rod  fgt  so  as  to  be  removed  backward  and  for- 
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ward  thereby,  according  to  the  variations 
of  temperature ;  or  the  rod  /,  g,  may  caase 
the  circular  turning  air-register,  t,  to  re- 
volve by  rack  and  wheel-work,  or  by  a  chain 
and  pulley.  The  register-plate  h  g,  or 
turning  register  t,  is  situated  at  the  ceiling 
or  upper  part  of  the  chamber,  and  serves 
to  let  out  hot  air.  kt  is  a  pulley,  over  which 
a  cord  runs  to  raise  or  lower  a  hot-air 
register  /,  which  may  be  situated  near  the 
floor  of  the  apartment  or  hot-house,  to  admit 
hot  air  into  the  room,  r,  is  a  milled  head, 
for  adjusting  the  thermostat,  by  means  of 
the  screw  at  e,  in  order  that  it  may  regulate 
the  temperature  to  any  degree. 

Fig.  1455  represents  a  chimney,  furnished 
with  a  pyrostat  a  b  c,  acting  by  the  links 
6,  <£,  «,  c,  on  a  damper  f.h  g.  The  mora 
expansible  metal  is  in  the  present  example 


1/ 


X 
I 

ix 


supposed  to  be  on  the  outside.  The  plane  of  the  damper-plate  will,'  in  this  case,  be 
turned  more  directly  into  the  passage  of  the  draught  through  the  chimney  by  increase 
of  temperature. 

Fig.  1463  represents  a  circular  turning  register,  such  as  is  used  for  a  stove,  or  stove- 
grate,  or  tor  ventilating  apartments ;  it  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  spiral  thermostatic 
bars,  each  bar  being  fixed  fast  at  the  circumference  of  the  circle  o,  c,  of  the  fixed  plate 
1455  of  the  air-register;  and  all  the  bars  act  in  concert  at  the  centre  c,  of  the 

twining  part  of  the  register,  by  their  ends  being  inserted  between  the 
teeth  of  a  small  pinion,  or  by  being  jointed  to  the  central  part  of  the  turn- 
ing plate  by  small  pins. 

Fig.  1452  represents  another  arrangement  of  my  thermostatic  apparatus 
applied  to  a  circular  turning  register,  like  the  preceding,  for  ventilating 
apartments.  Two  pairs  of  compound  bars  are  applied  so  as  to  act  in  concert, 
by  means  of  the  links  a  c,  b  c,  on  the  opposite  ends  of  a  short  lever,  which 
is  fixed  on  the  central  part  of  the  turning  plate  of  the  air-register.  The 
two  pairs  of  compound  bars  a  6,  are  fastened  to  the  circumference  of 
the  fixed  plate  of  the  turning  register,  by  two  sliding  rods  a  d,  b  e,  which 
are  furnished  with  adjusting  screws.  Their  motion  or  flexure  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  links  a  c,  and  b  c,  to  the  turning  plate,  about  its  centre,  for 

the  purpose  of  shutting  or  opening  the  ventilating  sectorial  apertures, 

more  or  less,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  which  surrounds  the  thermostatic 
turning  register.  By  adjusting  the  screws  a  d,  and  b  c,  the  turning  register  is  made 
to  close  all  its  apertures  at  any  desired  degree  of  temperature ;  but  whenever  the  air  is 
above  that  temperature,  the  flexure  of  the  compound  bars  will  open  the  apertures. 

THIMBLE  (De  a  coudre,  Fr. ;  Fingerhut  (fingerhat),  Germ.),  is  a  small  truncated 
metallic  cone,  deviating  little  from  a  cylinder,  smooth  within,  and  symmetrically  pitted 
on  the  outside  with  numerous  rows  of  indentations,  which  is  put  upon  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  to  enable  it  to  push  the  needle  readily  and  safely 
through  uota  or  leather,  in  the  act  of  sewing.  This  little  instrument  is  fashioned  in 
two  ways ;  either  with  a  pitted  round  end,  or  without  one ;  the  latter,  called  the  open 
thimble,  being  employed  by  tailors,  upholsterers,  and,  generally  speaking,  by  needU-nun. 
The  following  ingenious  process  for  making  this  essential  implement,  the  contrivance  of 
MM.  Rouy  and  Berthier,  of  Paris,  has  been  much  celebrated,  and  very  successful. 
Sheet-iron,  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  is  cut  into  strips,  of  dimensions  suited 
to  the  intended  size  of  the  thimbles.  These  strips  are  passed  under  a  punch-press, 
whereby  they  are  cut  into  discs  of  about  2  inches  diameter,  tagged  together  by  a  tait 
Each  strip  contains  one  dozen  of  these  blanks.  A  child  is  employed  to  make  them  red- 
hot,  and  to  lay  them  on  a  mandril  nicely  fitted  to  their  size.  The  workman  now  strikes 
the  middle  of  each  with  a  round-faced  punch,  about  the  thickness  of  his  finger,  and  thus 
sinks  it  into  the  concavity  of  the  first  mandril.  He  then  transfers  it  successively  to  an- 
other mandril,  which  has  Bye  hollows  of  successively  increasing  depth;  and,  by  striking 
it  into  them,  brings  it  to  the  proper  shape. 

A  second  workman  takes  this  rude  thimble,  sticks  it  in  the  chuck  of  his  lathe,  in  order 
to  polish  it  within,  then  turns  it  outside,  marks  the  circles  for  the  gold  ornament,  and 
indents  the  pits  most  cleverly  with  a  kind  of  milling  tool*  The  thimbles  are  next  an- 
nealed, brightened,  and  gilt  inside,  with  a  very  thin  cone  of  gold  leaf,  which  is  firmly 
united  to  the  surface  of  the  iron,  simply  by  the  strong  pressure  of  a  smooth  steel  man* 
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dril     A  gold  fillet  is  applied  to  the  outside,  in  An  annular  space  turned  to  receive  u\ 
being  fixed,  by  pressure  at  the  edges,  into  a  minute  groove  formed  on  the  lathe. 

Thimbles  are  made  in  this  country  by  means  of  moulds  in  the  stamping-machine.  Sec 
Stamping  of  Metals. 

THORINA  is  a  primitive  earth,  with  a  metallic  basis,  discovered  in  1828,  by  Ber- 
zelius.  It  was  extracted  from  the  mineral  thorite,  of  which  it  constitutes  58  per  eeat, 
and  where  it  is  associated  with  the  oxydes  of  iron,  lead,  manganese,  tin,  and  uraaiaic, 
besides  earths  and  alkalis,  in  all  12  substances.  Pure  thorina  is  a  white  powder,  withoit 
taste,  smell,  or  alkaline  reaction  on  litmus.  When  dried  and  calcined,  it  is  not  affect*! 
ty  either  the  nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  It  may  be  fused  with  borax  into  a  transparea: 
glass,  but  not  with  potash  or  soda*  Fresh  precipitated  thorina  is  a  hydrate,  wbich  do- 
solves  readily  in  the  above  acids,  as  well  as  in  solutions  of  the  carbonates  of  potash,  tods, 
and  ammonia,  but  not  in  these  alkalis  in  a  pure  state.  This  earth  consists  of  74-5  pern 
of  the  metal  thorinum,  combined  with  100  of  oxygen.  Its  hydrate  contains  one  eqainv 
lent  prime  of  water.  It  is  hitherto  merely  a  chemical  curiosity,  remarkable  chiefly  fori 
density  of  9*402,  far  greater  than  that  of  all  the  earths,  and  even  of  copper. 

THREAD  MANUFACTURE.  The  doubling  and  twisting  of  cotton  or  beep 
yarn  into  a  compact  thread,  for  weaving  bobbinet,  or  for  sewing  garments,  is  perforad 
by  a  machine  resembling  the  throstle  of  the  cotton-spinner.  Fig.  1138  shows  tfee 
thread-frame  in  a  transverse  section,  perpendicular  to  its  length,  a,  is  the  strosg 
framing  of  cast-iron;  6,  is  the  end,  or  shelf,  in  which  the  bobbins  of  yarn  /,  J,  are  set 
loosely  upon  their  respective  skewers,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  machine,  their  lose 
ends  turning  in  oiled  steps,  and  their  upper  in  wire  eyes ;  c,  is  a  glass  rod,  across  which 
the  yarn  runs  as  it  is  unwound ;  d,  rf,  are  oblong  narrow  troughs,  lined  with  lead,  sac 
filled  with  water,  for  moistening  the  thread  during  its  torsion ;  the  threads  being  mad* 
to  pass  through  eyes  at  the  bottom  of  the  fork  e,  which  has  an  upright  stem  for  liftr; 
it  out,  without  wetting  the  fingers,  when  anything  goes  amiss ;  /",  /,  are  the  preasng 
rollers,  the  under  one  g,  being  of  smooth  iron,  and  the  upper  one  A,  of  box-wood;  um 
former  extends  from  end  to  end  of  the  frame,  in  lengths  comprehending  18  threads 
which  are  joined  by  square  pieces,  as  in  the  drawing-rollers  of  the  mole-jenny,  ft* 
necks  of  the  under  rollers  are  supported,  at  the  ends  and  the  middle,  by  the  standards  i 
secured  to  square  bases/,  both  made  of  cast  iron.  The  upper  cylinder  has  an  iron  axis 
and  is  formed  of  as  many  rollers  as  there  are  threads;  eacn  roller  being  kept  in  its  pUee 
upon  the  lower  one  by  the  guides  k,  whose  verticle  slots  receive  the  ends  of  the  ixe& 

The  yarn  delivered  by  the  bobbin  4  glides  over  the  rod  e,  and  descends  into  the  tread* 
d  4  where  it  gets  wetted :  on  emerging,  it  goes  along  the  bottom  of  the  roller  «,  terr  1 
up,  so  as  to  pass  between  it  and  A,  then  turns  round  the  top  of  k,  and  finally  proceeds 
obliquely  downward,  to  be  wound  upon  the  bobbin  m,  after  traversing  the  giriiVeje  *> 
These  guides  are  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  plate  which  may  be  turned  np  by  a  hingejoist 
at  o,  to  make  room  for  the  bobbins  to  be  changed. 

There  are  three  distinct  simultaneous  movements  to  he  considered  in  this  niaeaiM 
1,  that  of  the  rollers,  or  rather  of  the  under  roller,  for  the  upper  one  revolves  merely  N 
friction ;  2,  that  of  the  spindles  m,  «*;  8,  the  up-and-down  motion  of  the  bobbiai  upon 
the  spindles. 

The  first  of  these  motions  is  produced  by  means  of  toothed  wheels,  upon  the  rifkj 
hand  of  the  under  set  of  rollers.  The  second  motion,  that  of  the  spindles,  is  effected  V 
the  drum  «,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  frame,  turning  upon  the  shaft  r,  in 
communicating  its  rotary  movement  (derived  from  the  steam  pulley)  to  the  whorl  • 
of  the  spindles,  by  means  of  the  endless  band  or  cord  a'.  Each  of  these  cords  Ural  fr* 
spindles,  two  upon  each  side  of  the  frame.  They  are  kept  in  a  proper  state  of  teas* 
by  the  weights  e*,  which  act  tangentially  upon  the  circular  arc  a?,  fixed  to  the  extremity 
of  the  bell-crank  lever  tf  f  o',  and  draw  in  a  horizontal  direction  the  tension  pu3«« 
hy  embraced  by  the  cords.  The  third  movement,  or  the  vertical  traverse  of  the  bobttaa 
along  the  spindles  m,  takes  place  as  follows: — 

The  end  of  one  of  the  under  rollers  carries  a  pinion,  whieh  takes  into  a  carrier  wbed 


of  these  levers  on  either  side  act  by  means  of  the  links  q*\  upon  the  arms  of  the  &&H 
sockets  r7,  and  cause  the  vertical  rod  *',  to  slide  up  and  down  in  guide-holes  at  f,  a',  dott 
with  the  cast-iron  step  »',  which  bears  the  bottom  washer  of  the  bobbins.  The  perip&*n 
of  the  heart-wheel  «',  is  seen  to  bear  upon  friction  wheels  x,  aff  set  in  frames**/*** 
by  screws  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  bent  levers,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  pent  /»• 
as  that  the  traverse  of  the  bobbins  may  be  equal  to  the  length  of  their  barrel. 

Bv  adapting  change  pinions  and  their  corresponding  wheels  to  the  rollers,  the  deliver? 
of  the  yarn  may  be  increased  or  diminished  in  any  degree,  so  as  to  vary  the  degree  of 
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twist  put  into  it  by  the  uniform  rotation  of  the  drum  and  spindles.  The  heart  motion 
being  derived  from  that  of  the  rollers,  will  necessarily  vary  with  it 

Silk  thread  is  commonly  twisted  in  length*  of  from  50  to  100  feet,  with  hand  reels, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  employed  for  making  ropes  by  han  1. 

THUNDER  CONDUCTORS.  The  several  nautical  and  scientific  conditions  which 
the  system  of  Hghtning  conductors  iu  ships  professes  to  satisfy,  are  as  follows: — 

The  conductors  are  capacious  and  always  in* place,  consequently  ready  to  meet  the 
most  unexpected  danger  at  all  times  and  under  any  circumstances  in  which  the  general 
fabric  in  all  its  casualties  may  become  placed.  This  system  of  conductors,  whilst  beiug 
permanently  fixed  throughout  their  whole  extent;  still  adroit,  upon  demonstrable  prin- 
ciples of  electrical  action,  the  perfect  motion  of  the  sliding  masts  one  upon  the  other,  or 
or  any  part  of  the  mast  being  removed,  either  hy  accident  or  design,  without  for  an 
instant  interfering  with  the  protecting  power.  The  conductors  are  independent  of  the 
officers  or  crew  of  the  ship;  so  that  the  sailors  are  never  required  to  handle  or  replace 
them,  often  a  very  perilous  and  annoying  service.  The  conducting  plates  are  quite  clear 
of  the  standing  and  running  rigging;  the  whole  series  is  calculated  to  resist  external 
violence,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  to  any  flexnre  or  strain  incidental  to  the  spars  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Finally,  the  whole  system  is  so  arranged  that  a  discharge  of 
lightning  falling  on  any  part  of  the  ship  could  scarcely  enter  upon  any  circuit  in  its 
course  to  the  sea  of  which  the  conductors  did  not  form  a  part;  hence  has  arisen  that 
perfect  security  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  derived  from  such  a  system. 

In  the  original  conception  of  this  system  Sir  Snow  Harris  was  led  to  consider  the  elec- 
trical discharge,  as  seen  in  the  phenomenon  of  lightning,  to  be  an  explosive  form  of  the 
Action  of  some  unknown  agency  in  nature  when  forcing  its  way  through  resisting  matter 
Such  as  air,  all  vitreous  and  resinous  bodies,  and  some  other  Kinds  of  matter:  whilst  in 
traversing  other  bodies  offering  but  a  very  small  resistance  to  its  progress,  this  explosive 
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form  of  action  we  call  lightning  becomes  transformed  into  a  sort  of  comparative^ 
quiescent  current  The  attempt  was  therefore  to  bring  a  ship  as  far  as  possible  into  that 
passive  or  non- resisting  slate  which  she  could  possess  as  regards  the  electrical  discharge, 
supposing  the  entire  mass  were  metallic  throughout;  so  that  from  the  instant  the  agency 
of  lightning  struck  upon  sny  portion  of  the  masts  aloft,  the  explosive  action  would  vanish, 
and  the  electrical  discharge  be  prevented  from  traversing  the  vessel  under  the  form  of 
lightning.  The  following  extract  from  the  official  journal  of  H.  M.  S.  Conway,  23,  whilei 
proving  with  a  great  natural  experiment  in  common  with  numerous  other  cases  the 
truth  of  this  deduction,  is  of  no  ordinary  interest  in  practical  science: — 

"Port  Louis,  Isle  of  France,  9th  March,  1846,  11  45  a.  m.  The  pendant  staff  at 
main -top-mast-head  was  shivered  in  pieces  by  lightning,  Harris's  conductor  carrying 
off  the  nuid  without  further  damage,'* 

The  ship  was  refitting  at  this  time,  and  the  top-gallant  masts  on  deck,  so  that  a  smell 
spar  was  set  up  at  the  top- mast-head  as  a  temporary  support  for  the  pendant;  this  spar 
had  not  consequently  any  conductor  on  it.  It  is  seen  by  the  ship's  journal  that  the  spar 
was  shivered  in  pieces  by  the  explosive  action,  which  became  immediately  transformed 
into  a  comparatively  quiescent  current  on  reaching  the  line  of  conduction. 

The  report  of  the  thunder  was  as  if  one  of  the  main-deck  guns  had  been  fired.  The 
gunner,  who  was  sitting  in  his  berth  immediately  under  one  of'  the  lateral  branches  of 
the  conductor  passing  through  the  ship,  saw,  through  the  scuttle  port,  a  brilliant  blaze 
of  light  from  the  ship  upon  the  sea,  but  experienced  no  inconvenience. 

TILES.    See  Bbicks. 

TILTING  OF  STEEL.  See  Steel.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia  contains  an  excellent  article 
on  this  subject. 

TIN  (Etain,  Fr. ;  Zwm,  Germ),  in  its  pure  state,  has  nearly  the  color  and  lustre 
of  silver.  In  hardnes*  it  is  intermediate  between  gold  and,  lead;  it  is  very  malleable, 
and  may  be  laminated  into  foil  less  than  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  it 
has  an  unpleasant  taste,  and  exhales  on  friction  a  peculiar  odor;  it  is  flexible  in  rods 
or  straps  of  considerable  strength,  and  emits  in  the  act  of  bending  a  crackling  sound,  as  if 
sandy  particles  were  intermixed,  called  the  creaking  of  tin.  A  small  quantity  of  lead, 
or  other  metal,  deprives  it  of  this  characteristic  quality.  Tin  melts  at  442°  Fahr.,  and  is 
very  fixed  in  the  fire  at  higher  heats.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7*29.  When  heated 
to  redness  with  free  access  of  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  with  rapidity,  and  changes 
first  into  a  pulverulent  gray  protoxyde,  and  by  longer  ignition,  into  a  yellow-white 
powder,  called  putty  of  tin.  This  is  the  peroxyde,  consisting  of  100  of  metal  -f  27*2 
of  oxygen. 

Tin  has  been  known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  being  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  Moses.    The  Phoenicians  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  it  with  Spain  and  Cornwall. 

There  are  only  two  ores  of  tin ;  the  peroxyde,  or  tin-stone,  and  tin  pyrites ;  the 
former  of  which  alone  has  been  found  in  sufficient  abundance  for  metallnrgic  purposes. 
The  external  aspect  of  tin-stone  has  nothing  very  remarkable.  It  occurs  sometimes  in 
twin  crystals;  its  lustre  is  adamantine;  its  colors  are  very  various,  as  white,  gray, 
yellow,  red,  brown,  black;  specific  gravity  6-9  at  least;  which  is,  perhaps,  its  most 
striking  feature.  It  does  not  melt  by  itself  before  the  blowpipe ;  but  is  reducible  in 
the  smoky  dime  or  on  charcoal.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids.  It  has  somewhat  of  a  greasy 
aspect,  and  strikes  fire  with  steel. 

Tin-stone  occurs  disseminated  in  the  ancient  rocks,  particularly  granite ;  also  in  beds 
.  and  veins,  in  large  irregular  masses,  called  stockwerks ;  and  in  pebbles,  an  assemblage 
of  which  is  called  stream-works,  where  it  occasionally  takes  a  ligneous  aspect,  and  is 
termed  wood-tin. 

This  ore  has  been  found  in  few  countries  in  a  workable  quantity.  Its  principal  locali- 
ties are,  Cornwall,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  in  Europe ;  and  Malacca  and  Banca,  in  Asia. 
The  tin-mines  of  the  Malay  peninsula  lie  between  the  10th  and  6th  degree  of  sooth  lati- 
tude ;  and  are  most  productive  in  the  island  of  Junck-Ceylon,  where  they  yield  sometimes 
800  tons  per  annum,  which  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  48/.  each.  The  ores  are  found  in  large 
eaves  near  the  surface ;  and  though  actively  mined  for  many  centuries,  still  there  is  easy 
access  to  the  unexhausted  parts.  The  mines  in  the  island  of  Banca,  to  the  east  of 
Srmatra,  discovered  in  1710,  are  said  to  have  furnished,  in  some  years,  nearly  3500  tons 
of  tin.  Small  quantities  occur  in  Gallicia  in  Spain,  in  the  department  of  Haute  Vienna 
iu  France,  and  in  the  mountain  chains  of  the  Fichtel  and  Riesengeburge  in  Germany. 
The  columnar  pieces  of  pvramidal  tin-ore  from  Mexico  and  Chile,  are  products  of  stream- 
works.  Small  groups  of  black  twin  crystals  have  been  lately  discovered  in  the  albite  rock 
of  Chesterfield  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Cornish  ores  occur — 1.  in  small  strata  or  vein?,  or  in  masses ;  2.  in  stockwerks, 
or  congeries  of  small  veins ;  3*  in  large  veins ;   4.  disseminated  in  alluvial  deposites. 

The  stanniferous  small  veins,  or  thin  flat  masses, -though  of  small  extent,  are  some- 
times very  numerous,  interposed  between  certain  rocks,  parallel  to  their  beds,  and  ore 
commonly  called  tin-floors.    The  same  name  is  occasionally -given  to  stockwerks.    Is 
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the  mine  of  Bottalack,  a  tin-floor  has  been  found  in  the  killas  (primitive  schistose  rock), 
thirty-six  fathoms  below  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  and  occu- 
pies the  space  between  a  principal  vein  and  its  ramification ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
connexion  between  the  floor  and  the  great  vein. 

2.  Stockwerks  occur  in  granite  and  in  the  feldspar  porphyry,  called  in  Cornwall, 
•Ivan.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  in  the  granite,  is  at  the  tin-mine  of  Carclase, 
near  St.  jHttk.  The  works  are  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  in  a  friable  granite,  con- 
taining feldspar  disintegrated  into  kaolin,  or  china  clay,  which  is  traversed  by  a  great 
many  small  veins,  composed  of  tourmaline,  quartz,  and  a  little  tin-stone,  that  form  black 
delineations  on  the  face  of  the  light-gray  granite.  The  thickness  of  these  little  veins 
rarely  exceeds  6  inches,  including  the  adhering  solidified  granite,  and  is  occasionally 
much  less.  Some  of  them  run  nearly  east  and  west,  with  an  almost  vertical  dip; 
others,  with  the  same  direction,  incline  to  the  south  at  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  70 
degrees. 

Stanniferous  stockwerks  are  much*  more  frequent  in  theelvan  (porphyry),  of  which  the 
mine  of  Trewidden-ball  is  a  remarkable  example.  It  is  worked  among  flattened  masses 
of  than,  separated  by  strata  of  killas,  which  dip  to  the  east-north-east  at  a  considerable 
angle.  The  tin  ore  occurs  in  6mall  veins,  varying  in  thickness  from  half  an  inch  to  8  or 
9  inches,  which  are  irregular,  and  so  much  interrupted,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
either  their  direction  or  their  inclination. 

3.  The  large  and  proper  metalliferous  veins  are  not  equally  distributed  over  the  surface 
of  Cornwall  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Devonshire;  but  arc  grouped  into  three  districts ; 
namely,  1.  In  the  seutb-west  of  Cornwall,  beyond  Truro ;  2.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
SL  Austle;  and  3.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Tavistock  in  Devonshire. 

The  first  group  is  by  far  the  richest,  and  the  best  explored.  The  formation  most 
abundant  in  tin  mines  is  principally  granitic ;  whilst  that  of  the  copper  mines  is  most 
frequently  schistose  or  killas ;  though  with  numerous  exceptions.  The  great  tin  veins 
are  the  most  ancient  metalliferous  veins  in  Cornwall ;  yet  they  are  not  all  of  one  forma* 
tion,  bat  belong  to  two  different  systems.  Their  direction  is,  however,  nearly  the  same, 
but  some  of  them  dip  towards  the  north,  and  others  towards  the  south.  The  first  are 
older  than  the  second ;  for  in  all  the  mines  where  these  two  sets  of  veins  are  associated, 
the  one  which  dips  to  the  north,  cuts  across  and  throws  out  the  one  which  dips  to  the 
sooth.    See  Mines,  p.  171. 

At  Trevannance  mines,  the  two  systems  of  tin  veins  are  both  intersected  by  the  oldest 
of  the  copper  veins;  indicating  the  prior  existence  of  the  tin  veins.    In  Jig.  1457, 

b,  marks  the  first  system  of  tin  veins ;  c ,  the  second ; 
and  d,  the  east  and  west  copper  veins.  Some  of 
these  tin  veins,  as  at  Poldice,  have  been  traced 
over  an  extent  of  two  miles;  and  ihey  vary  in 
thickness  from  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
several  feet,  the  average  width  being  from  2  to  4 
feet ;  though  this  does  not  continue  uniform  for 
any  length,  as  these  veins  are  subject  to  continual 
narrowinsrs  and  expansions.  The  gangue  is  quartz, 
chlorite,  tourmaline,  and  sometimes  decomposed 
granite  and  fluor  spar. 

4.  Mnvial  tin  ort9  stream  tin. — Peroxyde  of  tin  occurs  disseminated  both  in  the 
aOuvium  which  covers  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  hills  adjoining  the  rich  tin-mines,  and 
also  in  the  alluvium  which  fills  the  valleys  that  wind  round  their  base;  but  in  these 
numerous  deposites  the  tin-stone  is  rarely  distributed  in,  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it 
worth  the  working.  The  most  important  explorations  of  alluvial  tin  ore  are  grouped 
in  the  environs  of  St.  Just  and  St.  Austle;  where  they  are  called  ttrtam-work* ;  because 
water  is  the  principal  agent  employed  to  separate  the  metallic  oxyde  from  the  sand  and 
gravel. 

The  tin  mine  of  Altenberg,  in  Saxony  (fig.  1458,  which  is  a  vertical  projection  in  a 
plane  passing  from  west  to  east),  is  remarkable  for  a  stock werk,  or  interlaced  mass 
of  ramifyioflf  veins,  which  has  been  worked  ever  since  the  year  1458.  The  including 
rock  is  a  primitive  porphyry,  superposed  upon  gneiss ;  becoming  very  quartzose  as  it 
approaches  the  lode.  This  is  usually  disseminated  in  minute  particles,  and  accom- 
panied with  wolfram,  copper,  and  arsenical  pyrites,/er  oligitte,  sulphuret  of  molybdenum, 
and  bismuth,  having  eangues  of  lithomarge,  fluor  spar,  mica,  and  feldspar.  The  spate 
which  the  ore  occupies  in  the  heart  of  the  quartz,  is  a  kind  of  daedalus,  the  formei  being 
often  so  dispersed  among  the  latter  as  to  seem  to  merge  into  it ;  whence  it  is  called  by 
the  workmen  twitter,  or  ambiguous.  In  1620,  the  mine  was  worked  by  21  independent 
companies,  in  a  most  irregular  manner,  whereby  it  was  damaged' to  a  depth  of  170  fathoms 
by  a  dreadful  downfall  of  the  roofs.  This  happened  on  a  Sunday,  providentially,  when  the 
i  miners  were  all  at  church.    The  depth  of  this  abyss,  marked  by  the  curved  line 
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ft>&, fcjift  66  fathoms;  but  the  devastation  is  manifest  to  a  depth  of  95  fathoms  below  thai 
mire,  and  35  fathoms  below  the  actual  workings,  represented  at  the  bottom  of  the  sbaft 

under  b.     The  parts  excavated  are  shaded  black   in  the 
figure.     There  are  two  masses  of  ore,  one  under    the 
shaft  b,  and  another  under  the  shaft  c ;   which  at  the 
levels  5  and  10  are  in  communication,  but  not  at  6,  7. 
There  is  a  direct  descent  from  8  to  9.     The  dejwsites 
are  by  no  means  in  one  vertical  plane,  but  at  a  consider- 
able horizontal  distance  from  each  other,     a  is  the  de- 
scending shaft  ;  b  is  the  extraction  shaft,  near  the  month 
of  which  there  is  a  water-wheel;  c  is  another  extraction 
shaft,  worked  also  by  means  of  a  water-wheel,      a  and 
C  are  furnished  with  ladders,  but  for  a  the  ladders  are 
placed  in  an  accessory  shaft  6  ,   jnder  d  a  shaft  is  sunk 
for  pumping  out'  the  water,  by  means  of  an  hydraulic 
wheel  at  d;  e  is  the  gallery  or  drift  for  admitting  the 
water  which  drives  the  wheels.    This  falls  300  feet,  and 
ought  to  be  applied  to  a  water-pressure  engine,  instead 
of  the  paddles  of  a  wheel.      At  d  is  the  gallery  of  dis- 
charge for  the  waters,  which  serves  also  to  ventilate  the 
mine,  being  cut  to  the  day,  through  936  toises  of  syenitic 
porphyry  and  gneiss.     J  is  a  great  vaulted  excavation. 
The   mine   has   13    stages  of   galleries,   of   which    11 
serve  for  extracting  the  ore;   I  is  the  mill-course;  the 
rest  are  marked  with  the  numbers  2,3,  4,  &c;   each 
having  besides  a  characteristic  German  name.     The  rare 
mineral  called  topaz  pyenite  is  fount!  in  this  mine,  above 
10,  between  the  shafts  c  and  d. 

The  only  rule  observed  in  taking  ore  from  this 
mine  has  been  to  work  as  much  out  of  each  of  these 
levels  as  is  possible,  without  endangering  the  super- 
incumbent or  collateral  galleries  j  on  which  account 
many  pillars  are  constructed  to  support  the  roofs.  The 
mine  yields  annually  1600  quintals  <Leipzick)  of  tin, 
being  four  fifths  of  the  whole  furnished  by  \he  district 
of  Altenberg ;  to  produce  which,  400,000  quintals  of  ore  are  raised.  1000  parts  of 
the  rock  yield  8  of  concentrated  schlich,  equivalent  to  only  4  of  metal;  being  only  1  in 
250  parts. 

Bui  the  most  extensive  and  productive  stream-works  are  those  of  Pentowan,  near 
St.  Austle. 

Fig,  1459  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  Pentowan  mine,  taken  from  the 
itreum-vuhk,  Happy  Union.    A  vast  excavation,  r,  t,  u,  »,  has  been  hollowed  out  in 

the  open  air,  in  quest  of  the  alluvial  tin 
ore,  t,  which  occurs  here  at  an  unusual 
|  depth,  below  the  level  of  the  strata  a, «. 
Before  getting  at  this  deposite,  several 
[  successive  layers  had  to  be  sunk  through ; 
|  namely,  I,  2,  3 ;  the  .grpvel,  containing  in 
its  middle  a  band  of  ochreous  earth  2,  or 
ferruginous  clay ;  4,  a  black  peat,  per- 
l  fectly  combustible,  of  a  coarse  texture, 
fi  composed  of  reeds  and  woody  fibres,  ce- 
X  mented  into  a  mass  by  a  fine  loam;  5, 
u  *  coarse  sea-sand,  mingled  with  marine  shells; 
6,  a  blackish  marine  mud,  filled  with  shells.  Below  these  the  deposite  of  tin-stone  occurs, 
including  fragments  of  various  size,  of  clay  slate,  flinty  slate,  quartz,  iron  #ore,  jasper ; 
in  a  word,  of  all  the  rocks  and  gangues  to  be  met  with  in  the  surrounding  territory,  with 
the  exception  of  granite.  Among  these  fragments  there  occur,  in  rounded  particles,  a 
coarse  quartzose  sand,  and  the  tin-stone,  commonly  in  smaf.  grains  and  crystals.  Beneath 
the  bed  t,  the  clay  slate  occurs,  called  killas,  (A,  x,  y,)  which  supports  all  the  depositet 
of  more  recent  formation. 

The  systeia  of  mining  is  very  simple.  The  successive  beds,  whose  thickness  is  shown 
in  the  figure,  are  visibly  cut  out  into  steps  or  platforms.  By  a  level  or  gallery  of  efflux, 
Jfc,  the  waters  flow  into  the  bottom  of  the  well  Z,  m,  which  contains  the  drainage  pumps; 
and  these  are  put  in  action  by  a  machine,  /,  moved  by  a  water-wheel.  The  extraction  of 
the  ore  is  effected  by  an  inclined  plane,  *,  cut  out  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  excavation, 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.    At  the  lower  end  of  this  sloping  pathway  there  is  a 
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place  of  loading ;  and  at  its  upper  end  k,  a  horse-gin,  for  alternately  raising  and  lowering 
the  two  baskets  of  extraction  on  the  pathway  t. 

Mint  tin  requires  peculiar  care  in  its  mechanical  preparation  or  dressing,  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  foreign  metals,  from  which,  as  we  have  stated,  the  stream  tin 
is  fre*. 

1.  As  the  mine  tin  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  dispersed  through  the  gangue,  it 
must  be  all  stamped  and  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  to  allow  the  metallic  particles  to 
be  separated  from  the  stony  matters. 

2.  As  the  density  of  tin-stone  is  much  greater  than  that  of  most  other  metallic  ores,  it 
is  less  apt  to  run  off  in  the  washing ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  dressed  so  as  to  be  completely 
stripped  of  every  matter  not  chemically  combined. 

3.  As  the  peroxyde  of  tin  is  not  affected  by  a  moderate  heat,  it  may  be  exposed  to  cal- 
cination ;  whereby  the  specific  gravity  of  the  associated  sol phu rets  and  t/seniurets  is  so 
diminished  as  to  facilitate  their  separation. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  tin  ore  should  be  first  of  all  pounded  very  fine  in  the 
stamp-mill,  then  subjected  to  reiterated  washings,  and  afterwards  calcined.  The  order  of 
proceeding  in  Cornwall  is  as  follows  :— 

1.  Cleaning  the  on. — This  is  usually  done  at  the  mouth  of  the  gallery  of  efflux,  by  agi- 
tating the  ore  in  the  stream  of  water  as  it  runs  out.  Sometimes  the  ore  is  laid  on  a  gra- 
ting, under  a  fall  of  water. 

2.  Sorting. — The  ore  thus  cleaned,  is  sorted  on  the  grate,  into  four  heaps  :  1.  stones 
rich  in  tin-;  2.  stones  containing  both  tin  and  copper  ore;  3.  copper  ore;  4.  sterile 
pieces,  composed  ih  a  great  measure  of  stony  gangue,  with  iron  and  arsenical  pyrites.  In 
those  vein*  where  there  is  no  copper  ore,  the  second  and  third  heaps  are  obviously  absent 
When  present,  the  compound  ore  is  broken  into  smaller  pieces  with  a  mallet,  and  the 
fragments  are  sorted  anew. 

3.  Stamping, — The  stanniferous  fragments  (No.  1)  are  stamped  into  a  sand,  of  greater 
or  less  fineness,  according  to  the  dissemination  of  the  tin-stone  in  the  gangbc.  The  de- 
termination of  the  size  of  the  sand  is  an  object  of  great  importance.  It  is  regulated  by 
a  copper  plate  pierced  with  small  holes,  through  which  every  thing  from  the  stamping- 
mill  must  run  off  with  the  rapid  stream  introduced  for  this  purpose.  This  plate  forms  the 
front  of  the  stamp  cistern. 

Several  years  ago,  all  the  stamp-mills  were  driven  by  water-wheels,  which  limited  the 
quantity  of  ore  that  could  be  worked  to  the  hydraulic  power  of  the  stream  or  waterfall; 
but  since  the  steam  engine  has  been  applied  to  this  purpose,  the  annual  product  of  tin 
has  been  greatly  increased.  On  the  mine  of  Huel  Vor,  there  are  three  steam  engines 
appropriated  to  the  stamping-mills.  Their  force  is  25  horses  at  least.  One  of  these 
machines,  called  south  stamps,  drives  48  pestles ;  a  second,  called  old  stamps,  drives  36 ; 
and  a  third,  24.  The  weight  of  these  pestles  varies  from  370  to  387  pounds ;  and  they 
generally  rise  through  a  space  of  10|  inches.  The  machine  called  south  stamps,  the 
strongest  of  the  three,  gives  17}  blows  in  the  minute,  each  pestle  being  lifted  twice  for 
every  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  steam  engine  of  this  mill  has  a  power  of  25  horses,  and 
it  consumes  1062  bushels  of  coals  in  the  month.  Three  pestles  constitute  a  battery,  or 
•lamp-box. 

Washing  and  stamping  of  tin  on*  at  Polgooth,  near  St.  Justle.—Tht  stamps  or  pestles 
are  of  wood,  6  inches  by  5|  in  the  square :  they  carry  lifting  bars  6,  secured 
1460        -with  a  wooden  wedge  and  a  bolt  of  iron,  and  they  terminate  below  in  a 
'  lj     lump  of  cast  iron  a,  called  the  head,  which  is  fastened  to  them  by  a  tail, 
}  p_     and  weighs  about  2|  cwts.    The  shank  of  the  pestle  is  strengthened  with 
iron  hoops.     A  turning-shaft  communicates  motion  to  the  stamps  by  cams 
stuck  round  its  circumference,  so  arranged  that  the  second  falls  while  the 
first  and  third  of  each  set  are  uplifted.  There  are  4  cams  on  one  periphery, 
and  the  shaft  makes  7  turns  in  the  minute.    Each  stamp,  therefore,  givJb 
28  strokes  per  minute,  and  mils  through  a  space  of  7)  inches.    The  stamp 
chest  is  open  behind,  so  that  the  ore  slips  away  under  the  pestles,  by  its 
weight,  along  the  inclined  plane  with  the  stream  of  water.    The  bottom  ol 
the*  troughs  consists  of  stamped  ores.  With  6  batteries  of  6  pestles  each,  at 
Poldice,  near  Redruth,  120  bags  of  ore  are  stamped  in  12  hours ;  each  bag 

containing  18 gallons  of  282  cubic  inches;  measuring  altogether  352  cubic 

feet,  and  864  cubic  inches. 
The  openings  in  the  front  sides  of  the  troughs  are  nearly  eight  inches  by  seven  and  a 
half;  they  are  fitted  with  an  iron  frame,  which  is  closed  with  sheet  iron,  nieiced  with  auout 
160  holes  in  the  square  inch,  bored  conically,  being  narrower  within.  The  ore.  <*  issuing, 
depositee  its  rom&h  in  the  first  basin,  and  its  slimes  in  the  following  basins.  The  rough  if 
washed  in  buddies  (see  Lead,  page  421),  and  in  tossing-tubs ;  the  slimes  in  trunks,  and  op 
on  a  kind  of  twin  tables,  called  racks.  Into  the  tossing4ub,  or  doUy,fig.  1461,  the  stamp 
ed  ore  is  thrown,  along  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  a  workman  stirs  it  about 
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with  an  iron  shovel  for  three  or  four  minutes.  He  then  restores  a  little  of  the  water 
with  a  handled  pitcher,  and  strikes  the  sides  of  the  tub  for  8  or  10  minutes  with  a  hammer, 
which  hastens  the  subsidence  of  the  denser  parts.  The  water 
|  is  next  poured  off  by  inclining  the  tub  to  one  side.  In  one 
operation  of  this  kind,  four  distinct  strata  of  the  ores  may  be 
procured,  as  indicated  by  the  lines  a  b,  ca\e  f  g, a  t  fc,  in 
the  figure.  The  portion  b  is  to  be  washed  again  in  the 
trunking-box,  Jigs.  1462,  1463 ;  b  is  to  be  washed  upon  the 
German  chests  or  racks,  fig.  1464  ;  c,  the  most  considerable, 
is  put  aside,  as  schlich  fit  for  the  market  j  d,  forming  a  nucleus 
in  the  centre  of  the  tub,  is  to  be  passed  through  sieves  of 
copper  wire,  having  18  meshes  in  the  square  inch.  This 
product  thus  affords  a  portion  d',  which  passes  through  the 
sieve,  and  d"  which  remains  upon  it ;  the  latter  is  sometimes  thrown  away,  and  at  others  it 
subjected  to  the  operation  called  the  tie,  viz.,  a  washing  upon  the  sloping  bottom  of  s 
long  trough. 

The  slimes  are  freed  from  the  lighter  mud  in  the  tiunking-box,  fig*.  1462,1463; 
which  is  from  7  to  8  feet  long.    Being  accumulated  at  m,  the  workman  pushes  then 

.  back  with  a  shovel  from  a  towards  h. 
■  §  The  metallic  portion  is  carried  oS,  and 
deposited  by  the  stream  of  water  apos 
the  table ;  but  the  earthy  matters  are 
floated  along  into  a  basin  beyond  it. 
The  product  collected  in  the  chest  is  di- 
vided into  two  portions;  the  one  of 
which  is  washed  once,  and  the  otter 
twice,  upon  the  rack,  fig.  1464.  This 
is  composed  of  a  frame  c,  which  carries 
a  sloping  board  or  table,  susceptible  of 
turning  round  to  the  right  or  left  npoa 
two  pivots,  k,  k.  The  head  of  the 
table  is  the  inclined  plane  t.  A  smell 
board  f,  which  is  attached  by  a  band 
of  leather  l,  forms  the  communication  with  the  lower  table  c,  whose  slope  is  general]? 
5  inches  in  its  whole  length  of  9  feet ;  but  this  may  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  ore, 
being  somewhat  less  when  it  is  finely  pulverized.    The  ore  is  thrown  upon  t,  in  small 

portions  of  20  or 

P      ^ssssas^w     25  lbs.    A  woman 

1464  vCS^Sy*™^^      HI        spread    it     with 

a  rake,  while  a 
stream  of  water 
sweeps  a  part  of 
it  upon  the  table, 
where  it  gets 
washed.  The  fine 
mud  falls  throogt 
a  cross  slit  near 
the  lower  end, 
1A  .  into    a    hesia  b. 

Alter  working  for  a  few  minutes,  should  the  schlich  seem  tolerably  lich,  the  o|>erswe 
turns  the  table  round  its  axis  k,  k,  so  as  to  tumble  it  into  the  boxes  below.  The  mod 
is  in  b  ;  an  impure  schlich  in  b',  which  must  be  washed  again  upon  the  rack ;  and  a 
schlich  fit  for  roasting  in  b". 

^he  slope  of  the  rack-table  for  washing  the  roasted  tin  ore,  is  7f  inches  ia  the  nine 
feet. 

Crushing  rolls  at  the  Pembroke  mines.— Wagons,  moved  on  a  railway  by  an  endless 
rope,  bring  the  ore  to  be  crushed  immediately  over  the  rolls,  as  shown  in  fig.  1465. 
A  trap  being  opened  in  the  side  of  the  wagon,  the  ore  falls  into  the  hopper  t,  whence 
it  passes  directly  between  the  twin  cylinders  c,  c,  and  next  upon  the  sieve  d,  whiea 
receives  a  seesaw  motion  horizontally,  by  means  of  the  rod  l,  and  the  crank  of  the 
upright  turning-shaft.  The  finer  portion  of  ore,  which  passes  through  that  mere, 
lorms  the  neap  *.  The  coarser  portion  is  tossed  over  the  edge  of  ine  sieve,  and  fab 
between  the  cylinders  €  c%  upon  a  lower  level,  and  forms  the  second  heap  s'  of  skies, 
and  s"  of  unsifted,  ore. 

The  holes  of  the  sieves  d,  d',  being  of  the  same  sixe,  the  products  s,  s*,  are  of  the  saws 
fineness,  s"  is  ground  again,  being  mixed,  in  the  uppermost  hopper  t,  alone  with  tat 
hmps  from  the  wagons. 
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The  diameter  and  length  of  the  under  rolls  (see  fig.  1466)  are  each   16  incnes* 
«  *,  *  the  square  end  of  the  gudgeon  t>  which  prevents  the  shaft  shifting  laterally  ou 
lilc_  I  ft  11  mn  i  of  its  place.    The  di- 

1465  AQjlL/A  nineter   of    the   upper 

rolls  is  18  inches,  but 
their    length      is  the 
same.    Both  arc  made 
of    white    cast    iron, 
chilled  or  case-harden* 
ed    by  being  cast  in 
iron  moulds  instead  of 
sand;  and  they  last  a 
month,  at  least,  when 
of  good  quality.    They 
make  from    10   to   15 
turns  in  a  minute,  ac- 
cording to    the  hard- 
ness of  the  ores  of  tin 
or    copper;    and    can 
grind  about  60  tons  of  rich  copper  ore  in  12  hours ;  but  less  of  the  poorer  sort. 
The  next  process  is  the  calcination  in  the  burning-house ;  which  includes  several 
reverberatory  furnaces.    At  the  mine  of  Poldice,  they  are  4  or 
5  yards  lone,  by  from  2|  to  3  yards  wide.    Their  hearth  is  hori- 
zontal ;  the  elevation,  about  26  inches  high  near  the  fireplace, 
sinks  slightly  towards  the  chimney.    There  is  but  one  opening, 

which  is  in  the  front ;  it  is  closed  by  a  plate-iron  door,  turning 

on  hinges.  Above  the  door  there  is  a  chimney,  to  let  the  sulphurous  and  arsenical 
vapors  fly  ofT,  which  escape  out  of  the  hearth,  without  annoying  the  workmen.  This 
chimney  leads  to  horizontal  flues,  in  which  the  arsenious  acid  is  condensed. 

Six  hundred  weights  of  ore  are  introduced ;  the  calcination  of  which  takes  from  12  to 
18  hours,  according:  to  the  quantity  of  pyrites  contained  in  the  ore.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  operation,  a 'moderate  heat  is  applied  ;  after  which  it  is  pushed  to  a  dull  red,  and 
kept  so  during  several  hours.  The  door  is  shut ;  the  materials  are  stirred  from  time  to 
time  with  an  iron  rake,  to  expose  new  surfaces,  and  prevent  them  from  agglutinating  or 
kerning,  as  the  workmen  say.  The  more  pyrites  is  present,  the  more  turning  is  neces- 
sary. Should  the  ore  contain  black  oxyde"  of  iron,  it  becomes  peroxydized,  and  is  then 
easily  removed  by  a  subsequent  washing. 

Figs.  1467, 1468  represent  the  furnace  employed  at  Altenberg,  in  Saxony,  for  roasting 
tin  ores,    a  is  the  grate ;  6,  the  sole  of  the  roasting  hearth ;  c,  an  opening  in  the  arched 

roof  for  introducing  the  dried  schlich  (the  ground 
and  elutriated  ore) ;  d,  is  the  smoke-mantle  or 
chimney-hood,  at  the  end  of  the  furnace,  under 
which  the  workmen  turn  over  the  spread  schlich, 
with  long  iron  rods  bent  at  their  ends  ;  e,  is  the 
poison  vent,  which  conducts  the  arsenical  vapors 
to  the  poison  chamber  (gifthous)  of  condensa- 
tion. 

When  the  ore  is  sufficiently  calcined,  as  is 
shown  by  its  ceasing  to  exhale  vapors,  it  is 
taken  out,  and  exposed  for  some  days  to  the 
action  of  the  air,  which  decomposes  the  sul- 
phurets,  or  changes  them  into  sulphates.  The 
ore  is  next  put  into  a  tub  filled  with  water, 
stirred  up  with  a  wooden  rake,  and  left  to  settle; 
by  which  means  the  sulphate  of  copper  that  may 
have  been  formed,  is  dissolved  out.  After  some 
time,  this  water  is  drawn  oflT  into  a  large  tank, 
and  its  copper  recovered  by  precipitation  with 
pieces  of  old  iron.  In  this  way,  almost  all  the 
copper  contained  in  the  tin  ore  is  extracted. 
The  calcined  ore  is  sifted,  and  treated  again  on  the  racks,  as  above  described. 
The  pure  schlich,  called  black  tin,  is  sold  under  this  name  to  the  smelters ;  and  that 
which  collects  on  the  middle  part  of  the  inclined  wash-tables,  being  much  mixed  with 
wolfram,  is  called  mock  lead.  This  is  passed  once  more  through  the  stamps,  and  washed ; 
when  it  also  is  sold  as  Mack  tin. 

Stream  tin  is  dressed  by  similar  methods  j  1.  by  washing  in  a  trunking-box,  of  such 
dimensions  that  the  workman  stands  upon  it  in  thick  boots,  and  makes  a  skilful  a* 
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)f  the  rake ;  2,  by  separating  the  larger  conglomerate  pebbles  from  the  smaller 
ones ;  picking,  stamping,  and  washing,  on  a  kind  6f  sleeping-tables.    See  METAixumeT. 
figs.  910,  911 : 

The  tin  ores  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  are  all  reduced  within  the  counties  wbere 
they  arc  mined,  as  the  laws  prohibit  their  exportation  out  of  them.  Private  interests  sas£> 
fer  no  injury  from  this  prohibition ;  because  the  vessels  which  bring  the  fuel  from  Wales* 
for  smelting  these  ores,  return  to  Swansea  and  Neath  loaded  with  copper  ores. 

The  smelting-works  belong  in  general  to  individuals  who  possess  no  tin  mines,  but 
who  purchase  at  the  cheapest  rate  the  ores  from  the  mining  proprietors.  The  ores  sue 
appraised  according  to  their  contents  in  metal,  and  its  fineness;  conditions  which  they 
determine  by  the  following  mode  of  assay : — When  a  certain  number  of  bags  of  ore,  of 
nearly  the  same  quality,  are  brought  to  the  works,  a  small  sample  is  taken  from  each  baaj, 
and  the  wbble  are  well  blended.  Two  ounces  of  this  average  ore  are  mixed  with  about 
four  per  cent,  of  ground  coal,  put  into  an  open  earthen  crucible,  and  heated  in  an  air 
furnace  (in  area  about  ten  inches  square)  till  reduction  takes  place.  '  As  the  furnace  is 
very  hot  when  the  crucible  is  introduced,  the  assay  is  finished  in  about  a  quartet  of  an 
hour.  The  metal  thus  revived  is  poured  into  a  mould,  and  what  remains  m  the  crucible 
is  pounded  in  a  mortar,  that  the  grains  of  tin  may  be  added  to  the  ingot. 

This  method,  though  imperfect  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  serves  the  smelter's  pur- 
pose, as  it  affords  him  a  similar  result  to  what  he  would  gel  on  the  great  scale.  A  more 
exact  assay  would  be  obtained  by  fusing,  in  a  crucible  lined  with  hard-rammed  charcoal, 
the  ore  mixed  with  five  per  cent,  of  ground  glass  of  borax.  To  the  crucible  a  gentle  heat 
should  be  applied  during  the  first  hour,  then  a  strong  heat  during  the  second  hour,  and, 
lastly,  an  intense  heat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  process  brings  out  from  four  to  five 
per  cent,  more  tin  than  the  other ;  but  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  reducing  the  iron,  should 
any  he  present;  which  by  subsequent  solution  in  nitric  acid  will  be  readily  shown.  Thf* 
assay  wuuld  be  too  tedious  for  the  smeller,  who  may  have  occasion  to  try  a  great  many 
samples  in  one  day. 
The  smelting  of  tin  ores  is  effected  by  two  different  methods : — 
In  the  first,  a  mixture  of  the  ore  with  charcoal  is  exposed  to  heat  on  the  hearth  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace  fired  with  coal. 

In  the  second,  the  tin  ore  is  fused  in  a  blast  furnace,  called  a  blotring-house,  supplied 
with  wood  charcoal.  This  method  is  practised  in  only  a  few  works,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
very  pure  quality  of  tin,  called  grain  tin  in  England,  and  Main  en  larmes  in  France;  a 
metal  required  for  certain  arts,  as  dyeing,  &c.  This  method  is  applied  merely  to  stream 
tin. 

In  the  smelting-houses,  where  the  tin  is  worked  in  reverberatories,  two  kinds  of  furna- 
ces are  employed ;  the  reduction  and  the  refining  furnaces. 

Figs.  1469,  1470,  represent  the  furnaces  for  smelting  tin  at  St.  Austle,  in  Cornwall; 

the  former  being  a  longitudinal  section, 
the  latter  a  ground  plan,  a,  is  the  fire- 
door,  through  which  pitcoal  is  laid  upon 
the  grate  b;  c,  is  the  fire-bridge;  d,  the 
door  for  introducing  the  ore;  «,  the  door 
through  which  the  ore  is  worked  upon 
the  hearth  /,*  g,  the  stoke-hole ;  A,  an 
aperture  in  the  vault  or  roof,  which  is 
opened  at  the  discharge  of  the  waste 
schlich,  to  secure  the  free  escape  of  the 
fumes  up  the  chimney ;  t,  t,  air  channels 
for  admitting  cold  air  under  the  fire- 
bridge and  the  sole  of  the  hearth,  with 
the  view  of  protecting  them  from  injury 
by  the  intensity  of  the  heat  above,  fc,  k> 
are  basins  into  which  the  melted  tin  is 
drawn  off;  /,  the  flue ;  m,  the  chimney, 
from  35  to  50  feet  high.  The  roasted 
and  washed  schlich  is  mixed  with  small 
coal  or  culm,  along  with  a  little  slaked 
lime,  or  fluor  spar,  as  a  flux;  each 
charge  of  ore  amounts  to  from  15  to  24 
ewts.,  and  contains  from  60  to  70  per 
cent,  of  metal. 

Fig.  1471  represents  in  a  vertical  sec- 
tion through  the  tuyere,  andjfg.  1472,  in 
a  horizontal  section,  in  the  dotted  line  x, 
x,  of  fig.  1471,  the  furnace  employed 
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tor  smelling  tin  it  the  Erzegebirge  mines,  in  Saxony.'  a,  are  the  furnace  pillars,  of 
gneiss ;  b,  6,  are  shrouding  or  casing  walls ;  c,  the  tuydre  wall  ;  d,  front  wall,  both  of 
granite;  as  also  the  tuydre  e.  /,  the  sole-stone,  of  granite,  hewn 
out  basin -shaped;  g,  the  eye,  through  which  the  tin  and  slag 
are  drawn  off  into  the  fore-hearth  h ;  t,  the  stoke-hearth ;  k,  fr, 
the  light  ash  chambers  $  /,  the  arch  of  the  tuyere;  m,  m,  the 
common  flue,  which  is  placed  under  the  furnace  and  the  hearths, 
and  has  its  outlet  under  the  vault  of  the  tuydre. 

In  the  smelting  furnaces  at  Geycr,  the  following  dimensions 
are  preferred :— Length  of  the  tuyere  wall,  11  inches;  of  the 
breast  wall,  11  inches;  depth  of  the  furnace,  17  inches.    High 
chimney-stalks  are  advantageous  where  a  great  quantity  of  ores 
is  to  be  reduced,  but  not  otherwise. 
The  refining  furnace*  are  similar  to  those  which  serve  for  re- 
ducing the  ore ;  only,  instead  of  a 
1472  basin  of  reception,  they  have  a 

refining  basin  placed  alongside, 
into  which  the  tin  is  run.  This 
basin  is  about  four  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  thirty-two  inches  deep; 
it  consists  of  an  iron  pan,  placed 
over  a  grate,  in .  which  a  fire  may 
be  kindled.  Above  this  pan  there 
is  a  turning  gib,  by  means  of  which 
a  billet  of  wood  may  be  thrust 
down  into  the  bath  of  metal,  and 
kept  there  by  wheeling  the  gibbet 
over  it,  lowering  a  rod,  and  fixing  it  in  that  position. 

The  works  in  which  the  blast  furnaces  arc  employed,  are  called  blowing-house*.  The 
smelting  furnaces  are  six  feet  high,  from  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  (concave  hearth)  to 
the  throat,  which  is  placed  at  the  origin  of  a  long  and  narrow  chimney,  interrupted  by  a 
chamber,  where  the  metallic  dust,  carried  off  by  the  blast,  is  deposited.  This  chamber 
is  not  placed  vertically  over  the  furnace;  but  the  lower  portion  of  the  chimney  has  an 
oblique  direction  from  it.  The  furnace  is  lined  with  an  upright  cylinder  of  cast  iron, 
coated  internally  with  loam,  with  an  opening  in  it  for  the  blast.  This  opening,  which 
corresponds  to  the  lateral  face  opposite  to  the  charging  side,  receives  a  tuyere,  in  which 
the  nozzles  of  two  cylinder  single  bellows,  driven  by  a  water-wheel,  are  planted.  The 
tuyere  opens  at  a  small  height  above  the  sole  of  the  furnace.  On  a  level  with  the  sole, 
the  iron  cylinder  presents  a  slope,  below  which  is  the  hemispherical  basin  of  reception, 
set  partly  beneath  the  interior  space  of  the  furnace,  and  partly  without.  Near  the  corner 
of  the  building  there  is  a  second  basin  of  reception,  larger  than  the  first,  which  can  dis- 
charge itself  into  the  former  by  a  sloping  gutter.  Near  this  basin  there  is  another,  for 
the  refining  operation.    These  are  all  made  either  of  brick  or  cast  iron. 

The  quality  of  the  average  ground-tin  ore  prepared  for  smelting  is  such,  that  20  parts 
of  it  yield  from  12)  to  13  of  metallic  tin,  (62)  to  65  per  cent.)  The  treatment  consists 
cf  two  operations,  emelting  and  refining. 

First  operation;  deoxydixation  of  the  ore  and  fution  of  the  tin. — Before  throwing  the 
are  into  the  smelting  furnace,  it  is  mixed  with  from  one  fifth  to  one  eighth  of  its  weight 
oC  blind  coat,  in  powder,  called  culm ;  and  a  little  slaked  lime  is  sometimes  added,  to  ren- 
der the  ore  more  fusible.  These  matters  are  carefully  blended,  and  damped  with  water, 
to  render  the  charging  easier,  and  to  prevent  the  blast  from  sweeping  any  of  it  away  at 
the  commencement.  From  12  to  16  cwts.  are  introduced  at  a  charge ;  and  the  doors  are 
immediately  closed  and  luted,  while  the  heat  is  progressively  raised.  Were  the  fire  too 
strong  at  first,  the  tin  oxyde  would  unite  with  the  quartz  of  the  gangue,  and-  form  an 
enamel.  The  heat  is  applied  for  6  or  8  hours,  during  which  the  doors  are  not  opened ; 
of  course  the  materials  are  not  stirred.  By  this  time  the  reduction  is,  in  general,  finish- 
ed; the  door  of  the  furnaee  is  removed,  and  the  melted  mass  is  worked  up  to  complete 
the  separation  of  the  tin  from  the  scoriae,  and  to  ascertain  if  the  operation  be  in  sufficient 
forwardness.  When  the  reduction  seems  to  be  finished,  the  scoria?  are  taken  out  at  the 
same  door,  with  an  iron  rake,  and  divided  into  three  sorts;  those  of  the  first  class  A, 
which  constitute  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  whole,  are  as  poor  as  possible,  and  may  be 
thrown  away;'  the  scoria;  of  the  second  class  b,  which  contain  some  small  grains  of  tin, 
are  sent  to  the  stamps;  those  of  the  third  class  c,  which  are  last  removed  from  the  sun 
fare  of  the  bath  of  tin,  are  set  apart,  and  re-smelted,  as  containing  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  metal  in  the  form  of  grain  tin.  These  scoria?  are  in  small  quantity.  The  stamp 
slag  contains  fully  Art  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin. 
As  soon  as  the  scorise  are  cleared  away,  the  channel  is  opened  which  leads  to  the 
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basin  of  reception,  into  which  the  tin  consequently  flows  oat.  Here  it  is  left  lor  t 
time,  that  the  scoriae  which  may  be  still  mixed  with  the  metal,  may  separate,  in  virtue 
of  the  difference  of  their  specific  gravities.  When  the  tin  has  sufficiently  settled,  it  it 
lifted  out  with  ladles,  and  poured  into  casUiron  moulds,  in  each  of  which  a  bit  of  wood  is 
fixed,  to  form  a  hole  in  the  ingot,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  out  when  it  becomes  cold. 

Re/ining  of  tin. — The  object  of  this  operation  i»  to  separate  from  the  tin,  as  completely 
as  possible,  the  metals  reduced  and  alloyed  along  with  it  These  are,  principally,  iron, 
copper,  arsenic,  and  tungsten ;  to  which  are  joined,  in  small  quantities,  some  sulphureta 
and  arseniurets  that  have  escaped  decomposition,  a  little  unreduced  oxyde  of  tin,  aund  also 
some  earthy  matters  which  have  not  passed  oft' with  the  scoriae. 

Liquation. — The  refining  of  tin  consists  of  two  operations;-  the  first  being  a  liquation, 
which,  in  the  interior,  is  effected  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  similar  to  that  employed  in 
smelling  the  ore,  (Jig*.  1469, 1470.)  The  blocks  being  arranged  on  the  hearth  of  the 
furnace,  near  the  bridge,  are  moderately  heated ;  the  tin  melts,  and  flows  away  into  the 
refining-basin ;  but,  after  a  certain  time,  the  blocks  cease  to  afford  tin,  and  leave  on  the 
hearth  a  residuum,  consisting  of  a  very  ferruginous  alloy. 

Fresh  tin  blocks  are  now  arranged  on  the  remains  of  the  first;  and  thus  the  liquation 
is  continued  till  the  refining-basin  be  sufficiently  full,  when  it  contains  about  five  tons. 
The  residuums  are  set  aside,  to  be  treated  as  shall  be  presently  pointed  out. 

Refining  proper. — Now  begins  the  second  part  of  the  process.  Into  the  tin-bath, 
billets  of  green  wood  are  plunged,  by  aid  of  the  gibbet  above  described.  The  dis 
engagement  of  gas  from  the  green  wood  produces  a  constant  ebullition  in  the  tin ; 
bringing  up  to  its  surface  a  species  of  froth,  and  causing  the  impurest  and  densest 
parts  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  That  froth,  composed  almost  wholly  of  the  oxydes  of 
tin  and  foreign  metals,  is  successively  skimmed  oil*,  and  thrown  back  into  the  furnace. 
When  it  is  judged  that  the  tin  has  boiled  long  enough,  the  green  wood  is  lifted  out,  and 
the  bath  is  allowed  to  settle.  It  separates  into  different  zones,  the  upper  being  the 
purest ;  those  of  the  middle  are  charged  with  a  little  of  the  foreign  metals ;  and  the 
lower  are  much  contaminated  with  them.  When  the  tin  begins  to  cool,  and  when  a 
more  complete  separation  of  its  different  qualities  cannot  be  looked  for,  it  is  lifted  out  in 
ladles,  and  poured  into  cast-iron  moulds.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  order  in  which  the  suc- 
cessive blocks  are  obtained,  is  that  of  their  purity  j  those  formed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
basin  being  usually  so  impure,  that  they  must  be  subjected  anew  to  the  refining  process, 
as  if  they  had  been  directly  smelted  from  the  ore. 

The  refining  operation  lakes  5  or  6  hours ;  namely,  an  hour  to  fill  the  basin,  three  hours 
to  boil  the  tin  with  the  green  wood,  and  from  one  to  two  hours  for  the  subsidence. 

Sometimes  a  simpler  operation,  called  tossing,  is  substituted  for  the  above  artificial 
ebullition.  To  effect  it,  a  workman  lifts  some  tin  in  a  ladle,  and  lets  it  fall  back  into 
the  boiler,  from  a  considerable  height,  so  as  to  agitate  the  whole  mass.  He  continues 
this  manipulation  for  a  certain  time;  after  which,  he  skims  with  care  the  surface  of 
the  bath.  The  tin  is  afterwards  poured  into  moulds,  unless  it  be  still  impure.  In  this 
case,  the  separation  of  the  metals  is  completed  by  keeping  the  tin  in  a  fused  state  in  the 
boiler  for  a  certain  period,  without  agitation ;  whereby  the  upper  portion  of  the  bath  (at 
least  one  half)  is  pure  enough  for  the  market. 

The  moulds  into  which  the  tin  blocks  are  cast,  are  usually  made  of  granite.  Their 
capacity  is  such,  that  each  block  shall  weigh  a  little  more  than  three  hundred  weights, 
This  metal  is  called  block  tin.  The  law  requires  them  to  be  stamped  or  coined  by  public 
officers,  before  being  exposed  to  sale.    The  purest  block  tin  is  called  refined  tin. 

The  treatment  just  detailed  gives  rise  to  two  stanniferous  residuums,  which  hare  te 
be  smelted  again.    These  are — 

1.  The  scoria?  b  and  c,  which  contain  some  granulated  particles  of  tin. 

2.  The  dross  found  on  the  bottom  of  the  reverberatory  furnace,  after  re-melting  the  tin 
to  refine  it. 

The  scoria?  c,  are  smelted  without  any  preparation ;  bnt  those  marked  b,  are  stamped 
fai  the  mill,  and  washed,  to  concentrate  the  tin  grains ;  and  from  this  rich  mixture,  called 
trillion,  smelted  by  itself,  a  tin  is  procured  of  very  inferior  quality.  This  may  be  readily 
imagined,  since  the  metal  which  forms  these  granulations  is  what,  -being  less  fusible  than 
the  pure  tin,  solidified  quickly,  and  could  not  flow  off  into  the  metallic  bath. 

Whenever  all  the  tin  blocks  have  thoroughly  undergone  the  process  of  liquation,  the 
fire  is  increased,  to  melt  the  less  fusible  residuaryalloy  of  tin  with  iron  and  some  other 
metals,  and  this  is  run  out  into  a  small  basin,  totally  distinct  from  the  refining  basin. 
After  this  alloy  has  reposed  for  some  time,  the  upper  portion  is  lifted  out  into  block 
moulds,  as  impure  tin,  which  needs  to  be  refined  anew.  On  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
basin  there  is  deposited  a  white,  brittle  alloy,  with  a  crystalline  fracture,  which  contains 
so  great  a  proportion  of  foreign  metals,  that  no  use  can  be  made  of  it.  About  three  ami 
n  half  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  in  producing  2  of  tin.  ' 

Smelting  of  tin  by  ths  blast  /nroaoj.— This  mode  of  reduction  employs  only  wood 
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charcoal,  and  it*  object  is  to  obtain  tin  of  the  maximnm  purity  to  which  it  can  be  broogh 
by  manufacturing  processes.  The  or  Iter  ores  of  the  stream-works,  and  the  finer  tin  sands, 
are  selected  for  this  operation.  The  washings  being  always  well  performed,  the  oxydt 
of  tin  is  exempt  from  every  arsenical  or  sulphurous  impurity,  and  is  associated  with  no- 
thing but  a  little  hematite.    It  is  therefore  never  calcined. 

The  smelling  is  effected  without  addition ;  only,  in  a  few  cases,  some  of  the  residuary 
matters  of  a  former  operation  are  added  to  the  ore.  About  a  ton  and  six  tenths  of  wood 
charcoal  are  burned  for  one  ton  of  fine  smelted  tin.  The  only  rule  is,  to  keep  the  furnace 
always  full  of  charcoal  and  ore.  The  revived  tin  is  received  immediately  in  the  first 
ba«in  ;  then  run  off  into  the  second,  where  it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  some  time.  The 
scoria?  that  run  off  into  the  first  basin,  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  fix.  These  scoriae 
are  divided  into  two  classes;  namely,  such  as  still  retain  tin  oxyde,  and  such  as  hold 
none  of  the  metal  in  that  state,  but  only  in  granulations.  The  metallic  bath  is  divided. 
by  repose,  into  horizontal  zones,  of  different  degrees  of  purity ;  the  more  compound  and 
denser  matters  falling  naturally  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  The  tin  which  forms  the  su- 
perior zones,  being  judged  to  be  pure  enough,  is  transvased  by  ladles  into  the  refining 
basin,  previously  heated,  and  under  which,  if  it  is  of  cast-iron,  a  moderate  fire  is  applied. 
The  tin  near  the  bottom  of  the  receiving  basin  is  always  laded  out  apart,  to  be  again 
smelted ;  sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  furnace  is  turning  out  very  impure  tin,  none  of  it 
is  transvased  into  the  second  basin  j  but  the  whole  is  cast  into  moulds,  to  be  again  treated 
in  the  blast  furnace. 

In  general  they  receive  no  other  preparation,  but  the  green  wood  ebullition,  before 
passing  into  the  market.  Sometimes,  however,  the  block  of  metal  is  j.eated  till  it  be- 
comes brittle,  when  it  is  lifted  to  a  considerable  height,  and  let  fall,  by  which  it  is  broken 
to  pieces,  and  presents  an  agglomeration  of  elongated  grains  or  tear* ;  whence  it  is  called 
grain  Its. 

On  making  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  expense  by  the  bUnctng-htuse  process,  and 
by  the  reverberatory  furnace,  it  has  been  found  that  the  former  yields  about  66  per  cent. 
of  tin,  in  smelting  the  stream  or  alluvial  ore,  whose  absolute  contents  are  from  75  to  78 
parts  of  metal  in  the  hundred.  One  ton  of  tin  consumes  a  ton  and  six  tenths  of  wood 
charcoal,  and  suffers  a  loss  of  15  per  cent.  In  working  with  the  reverberatory  furnace, 
it  is  calculated  that  ore  whose  mean  contents  by  an  exact  analysis  are  70  per  cent.,  yields 
66  per  cent,  on  the  great  scale.  The  average  value  of  tin  ore,  as  sold  to  the  smelter,  is 
50  pounds  sterling  per  ton  ;  but  it  fluctuates,  of  course,  with  the  market  prices.  In  1824, 
the  ore  of  inferior  quality  cost  30/.,  while  the  purest  sold  for  60/.  One  ton  of  tin,  ob- 
tained from  the  reverberatory  furnace,  cost— 

H  tons  of  ore,  worth        ......       £75    0    0 

if  tons  of  coals,  at  10*.  per  ton         ....  0  17    6 

Wages  of  labor,  interest  on  capital,  ate.    ...  300 


78  17  6 
On  comparing  these  results  with  the  former,  we  perceive  that  in  a  biowing-houte  the 
loss  of  tin  is  15  per  cent,  whereas  it  is  only  5  in  the  reverberatory  furnace.  The  ex- 
pense in  fuel  is  likewise  much  less  relatively  in  the  latter  process •  for  only  If  tons  of 
coals  are  consumed  for  one  ton  of  tin  ;  while  a  ton  and  six  tenths  of  wood  charcoal  are 
homed  to  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  tin  in  the  blowing-house ;  and  it  is  admitted  that 
one  ton  of  wood  charcoal  is  equivalent  to  two  tons  of  coal,  in  calorific  effect.  Hence  every 
thing  conspires  to  turn  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  reverberatory  plan.  The  operation 
is  also,  in  this  way,  much  simpler,  and  may  be  carried  on  by  itself.  The  scoria?,  besides, 
from  the  reverberatory  hearth,  contain  less  tin  than  those  derived  from  the  same  ores 
treated  with  charcoal  by  the  blast,  as  is  done  at  Altenberg.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  grain  tin  procured  by  the  charcoal  process  is  reckoned  to  be  finer,  and 
letches  a  higher  price;  a  superiority  partly  due  to  the  purity  of  the  ore  reduced,  and 
partly  to  the  purity  of  the  fuel. 

To  test  the  quality  of  tin,  dissolve  a  certain  weight  of  it  with  heat  in  muriatic  acid  i 
should  it  contain  arsenic,  brown-black  flocks  will  be  separated  during  the  solution,  and 
arseniureted  hydrogen  gas  will  be  disengaged,  which,  on  being  burned  at  a  jet,  will 
dsposite  the  usual  gray  film  or* metallic  arsenic  upon  a  white  saucer  held  a  little  way 
above  the  flame.  Other  metals  present  in  the  tin  are  to  be  sought  for,  by  treating  the 
above  solution  witlt  nitric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1*16,  first  in  the  cold,  and  at  last  with  heat 
and  a  small  excess  of  acid.  When  the  action  is  over,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  to  be  de- 
canted off  the  peroxydized  tin,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  both 
liquors  are  to  be  evaporated  to  dissipate  the  acid  excess.  If,  on  the  addition  of  water 
so  the  concentrated  liquor,  a  white  powder  falls,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  tin  contains 
I;  if  on  adding  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  white  precipitate  appears,  the  tin  con- 
~  8  water  of  ammonia  added  to  supersaturetioa,  will  occasion  reddish-brow* 
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flocks,  if  iron  is  present ;  and  on  evaporating  the  supernatant  liquid  to  dryness,  tit* 
copper  will  be  obtained. 

lie  uses  of  tin  are  very  numerous.  Combined  with  copper,  in  different  proportions, 
it  forms  bronze,  and  a  series  of  other  useful  alloys ;  for  an  account  of  which  see  Cora. 
With  irou,  it  forms  tin-plate ;  with  lead,  it  constitutes  pewter,  and  solder  of  various 
kinds  (see  Lxab).  Tin-foil  coated  with  quicksilver  makes  the  reflecting  surface  of  glass 
mirrors,  (See  Glass.,)  Nitrate  of  tin  affords  the  basis  of  the  scarlet  dye  on  wool,  and 
of  many  bright  colors  to  the  calico-printer  and  the  cotton-dyer.  (See  Sgabxjr  and  Tn? 
Mordants.)  A  compound  of  tin  with  gold  gives  the  fine  crimson  and  purple  colors  to 
stained  glass  and  artificial  gems.  See  Purple  of  Cassiub.  Enamel  is  made  by  fusing 
oxide  of  tin  with  the  materials  of  flint  glass.  This  oxide  is  also  an  ingredient  in  the 
white  and  yellow  glases  of  pottery-ware. 

The  Exhibition  contained  a  series  of  specimens,  illustrative  of  an  improved  process 
for  dressing  ores  of  tin  containing  wolfram  (the  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  R.  Oxland,  of  Plymouth,  for  the  separation  of  the  wolfram  from  the  ores 
of  the  Drake  Walls  tin  mine,  on  the  Cornish  side  i  the  river  Tamar.  This  process  is 
now  in  regular  operation  at  the  mine.  In  consequence  of  the  specific  gravity  of  wolf- 
ram, which  is  from  7*100  to  7*500,  being  greater  than  that  of  the  black  tin  of  the  mines 
or  the  pure  native  oxide  of  tin,  which  is  only  from  6*3  to  7*0,  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  wolfram  from  the  tin  oxide  by  the  usual  mechanical  process  of 
washing  in  a  stream  of  water.  This  led  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  patent  chemi- 
cal process  explained,  with  the  description  of  the  series  of  specimens. 

No.  1,  "Tin  witts:"  the  ore  obtained  from  the  stamp-floors,  where,  subsequently  to 
its  .having  been  crushed  or  stamped  down  to  a  suitable  size,  it  has  been  washed  in  a 
stream  of  water,  in  order  to  separate  the  earthy  particles  with  which  it  was  associated. 
The  clean  "  witts"  contain  the  native  oxide  of  tin ;  black  tin  or  resin  tin,  and  wolfram 
with  iron  and  arsenical  pyrites,  generally  containing  some  copper.  In  the  course  of 
washing,  the  "  witts"  are  sorted  into  different  parcels,  according  to  the  sins  of  the 
particles,  and  are  known  as  jigged,  marked  A;  flucan,  B;  smalls,  or  "smalea/'C: 
slime,  D ;  roughs  or  rows,  E.  The  "  witts"  are  calcined  in  a  reverberatorv  furnace, 
usually  constructed  of  fire-bricks  throughout  The  calcination  is  continued  until  all 
the  sulphur  and  arsenic  is  evolved. 

Hie  residue  of  No.  2  contains  black  tin  or  native  tin  oxide,  peroxide  of  iron,  wolfram, 
some  sulphate  of  copper,  and  a  small  quantity  of  earthy  matter.  By  a  series  of  wash- 
ing operations  on  the  burning  house  floors,  the  peroxide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  earthy  matters,  are  removed,  and  the  product  obtained  is  No.  8,  whieh  consists  of 
oxide  of  tin,  with  most  of  the  wolfram.  The  process  is  in  the  next  place  employed  for 
the  removal  of  the  wolfram.  Its  "proportion  having  been  ascertained  by  analysis,  a 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  salt  cake  is  mixed  with  the  ore,  sufficient  to  supply  a 
slight  excess  equivalent  of  soda  for  the  quantity  of  tungstic  acid  present;  but  with  the 
sulphate  of  soda  must  be  mixed  sufficient  coal  dust  or  charcoal  to  afford  carbon  or  ear- 
buretted  hydrogen,  for  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  conversion  of 
sulphate  of  soda  into  sulphide  of  sodium.  The  mixture  is  exposed  to  heat  on  the  bed 
of  the  furnace  described  below ;  a  smoky  or  reducing  flame  is  at  first  employed,  but 
after  the  whole  of  the  charge  has  been  at  a  red  heat  for  some  time  an  oxidating  flame 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  operation.  Thus  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  first  converted 
into  sulphide  of  sodium,  then  the  tungstic  acid  of  the  wolfram  combines  with  the  soda, 
producing  tungstite  of  sods,  setting  the  sulphur  free  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaving  the 
iron  in  the  condition  of  a  light*  finely  divided  peroxide. 

Tlie  product  No.  4  is  drawn  from  the  furnace  into  the  wrinkle  or  chamber  beneath, 
and  is  thence  removed  whilst  still  hot  into  tanks  containing  water,  which  quickly  die* 
solves  the  tungstate  of  soda.  The  solution  is  run  off  into  receivers,  and  the  residue  is 
removed  to  the  burning  house  floors,  where  by  a  series  of  washings  the  peroxide  is  re- 
moved, and  the  native  oxides  of  tin  obtained  pure  and  ready  for  the  smelting  house  as 
seen  in  No.  5 :  an  ore  which  had  fetched  only  42/.  per  ton  has  by  this  operation  been 
•o  much  improved  in  quality  as  to  obtain  5d£  per  ton. 

The  tungstate  of  soda,  No.  6,  is  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  by  the  evaporation 
to  the  crystallizing  point  of  the  solution  in  which  it  was  separated  from  the  tin.  It  is 
proposed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  stannite  c$  soda,  a  mordant  for  dyeing 
purposes. 

Tungstic  acid,  No.  7,  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose  or  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tungstate  of  "the  tungstens  oxide  with  soda,  a  compound  much  resembling 
gold. 

The  tungstate  of  lead,  No.  8,  and  tungstate  of  lime,  No.  9,  are  good  white  pigments 
(manufactured  from  the  tungstate  of  soda),  from  which  was  also  obtained  the  metallic 
tungsten,  No.  10,  and  sulphuret  of  tungsten,  No.  11.  The  former  is  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  metallic  alloys;  the  latter  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  blaek 
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lead.  The  furnace  is  composed  in  the  usual  manner,  excepting  that  a  cast-iron  bed 
has  been  employed  to  prevent  the  loss  that  *rould  arise  from  the  reaction  of  the  silica 
of  the  bricks,  the  soda  and  the  tin  oxide  on  each  other.  The  fire  after  passing  over  the 
bed  is  made  to  circulate  beneath  it  before  passing  away  to  the  chimney. 

In  all  great  smelting  works  of  this  class,  the  smoke  arising  from  the  furnace  is 
slightly  charged  with  noxious  vapors,  containing  besides  other  poisonous  matters  a  la  me 
quantity  of  lead ;  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obviate  this  nuisance ;  and  the 
system  adopted  by  the  exhibitor  has  been  found  to  be  very  successful. 

An  oblong  building  in  solid  masonry,  about  80  feet  in  height,  is  divided  by  a  parti- 
tion wall  into  two  chambers,  having  a  tall  chimney  or  tower  adjoining,  which  com- 
municates with  one  of  the  chambers  at  the  bottom.  The  smoke  from  the  various 
furnaces,  8  in  number  and  about  100  yards  distance  from  the  condenser,  is  carried  by 
separate  flues  into  a  large  chamber;  from  thence  by  a  large  flue  it  enters  the  first 
chamber  of  the  condenser  at  the  very  bottom,  and  is  forced  upward  in  a  zigzag  course 
towards  the  top,  passing  four  times  through  s  shower  of  water,  constantly  percolating 
from  a  pierced  reservoir  at  the  summit  of  the  tower.  The  smoke  is  again  compelled  to 
filter  a  fifth  time  through  a  cube  of  coke  some  two  feet  square,  through  wh.'ch  a  stream 
of  water  filters  downwards,  and  which  is  confined  to  its  proper  limits  by  a  vertical 
grating  of  wood. 

The  smoke  bsving  reached  the  top  is  now  opposite  the  passage  into  the  second  or 
vacuum  chamber.  This  is  termed  the  exhausting  chamber,  and  is  about  6  feet  by  7 
feet  inside,  and  30  or  more  feet  in  height  On  its  summit  is  fixed  a  large  reservoir 
■applied  by  an  ample  stream  of  water,  always  maintaining  a  depth  of  6  to  10  inches. 

The  bottom  of  this  tank  is  of  iron  having  several  openings  or  slots,  12  in  number  and 
about  an  inch  in  width,  and  extending  across  the  whole  area  of  the  reservoir,  commu- 
nicating directly  with  the  chamber  beneath.  On  this  iron  plate  works  a  hydraulic 
side-plate  with  openings  corresponding  in  one  position  with  those  in  the  reservoir.   This 

Slate  receives  a  horizontal  reciprocating  motion  from  a  water  wheel  or  other  power, 
riven  by  means  of  a  connecting  rod  and  crank. 

In  the  middle  of  every  stroke  the  openings  in  the  plate  correspond  with  those  in  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir,  and  a  powerful  body  of  water  falls  as  a  shower  bath,  the  whole 
length  of  the  vacuum  chamber,  and  in  doing  so  sweeps  the  entire  inside  area,  carrying 
with  it  every  particle  of  insoluble  matter  held  suspended  in  the  vapors  coming  from 
the  furnaces. 

T^e  atmospheric  pressure  of  course  acts  in  alternate  strokes,  as  a  blast  at  the  furnace 
mou toe,  and  causes  a  draught  sufficiently  strong  to  force  the  impure  vapors  through  the 
various  channels  in  connection  with  the  water,  the  wet  coke,  and  exhausting  chamber, 
until  it  passes  purified  and  inert,  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  water  saturated  with  particles  of  lead,  6c.,  held  in  mechanical  solution,  finally 
passes  into  great  dykes  or  reservoirs,  excavated  for  the  purpose,  and  there  deposits  its 
rich  charge  of  metal. 

The  results  of  this  arrangement  are  most  apparent  and  beneficial  to  the  surrounding 
neighborhood.  Formerly  the  noxions  fumes  passing  from  the  shafts  of  the  furnaces 
poisoned  the  neighborhood ;  the  heather  was  burnt  up,  vegetation  destroyed,  and  no 
animal  could  graze,  or  bird  feed  near  the  spot  Now  the  heather  is  seen  in  luxuriance 
close  around  the  establishment,  sheep  graze  within  a  stones  throw  of  the  chimney  base, 
•ad  game  on  ail  sides  take  shelter. 

The  county  of  Cornwall  is  the  most  important  mineral  district  of  the  United  King- 
dom, for  the  number  of  its  metalliferous  minerals,  many  of  which  are  not  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  island.  At  s  very  early  period  of  our  history,  mines  were  worked 
around  the  sea-coasts  of  Cornwall,  of  which  the  evidences  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Tol- 
peddin-Penwith,  near  the  Land's  End ;  in  Gwemnap,  near  Truro ;  and  at  Cadwith, 
near  the  Lizard  Point  The  traditionary  statement*,  that  the  Phoenicians  traded  for 
tin  with  the  Britons  in  Cornwall,  are  very  fairly  supported  by  corroborative  facts;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Ictea,  or  litis,  of  the  ancients  was  8t  Michael's  Mount 
near  Penzance. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  mines  of  the  western  portion  of  England  appear  to 
have  been  principally  in  the  banda  of  the  Jews.  The  modes  of  working  most  have 
been  very  erode,  and  their  metallurgical  process  exceedingly  rough.  From  time  to  time 
remains  of  furnaces,  called  /nst*  house*,  have  been  discovered,  and  small  blocks  of  tin, 
known  as  /rat*  ft*,  have  not  unfrequently  been  found  in  the  mining  localities. 

TUl  a  comparatively  recent  date,  tin  was  the  only  metal  which  was  sought  for ;  and 
in  many  eases  the  mines  were  abandoned  when  the  miners  came  to  the  "yellows,"  that 


Is,  the  yellow  sulphuret  of  copper.    The  greatest  quantity  of  tin  baa  been  produced  by 
M  streaming''' (as  washing  the  debris  in  the  valleys  is  termed) ;  and  this  variety,  called 

ivs,   At  the 

Google 


M stream  tin,"  produces  the  highest  price  in  the  market 
The  conditions  under  which  tbsse  depositee  occur  are  curious  and  instructive.   At  the 
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Carnon  Tin  Stream  Works,  near  of  Falmouth,  the  rounded  pebbles  of  tin  are  found 
at  a  depth  of  about  60  feet  from  the  surface,  beneath  the  bottom  of  an  estuary,  where 
trees  are  discovered  in  their  place  of  growth,  together  with  human  skulls,  and  the 
remains  of  deer,  amidst  the  vegetable  accumulation  which  immediately  covers  the 
stanniferous  beds.  According  to  Mr.  Henwood'B  measurement,  the  section  presents 
first  about  50  feet  of  schlich  and  gravel;  then  a  bed  of  18  inches  in  thickness  of  wood, 
leaves,  nuts,  dnx,  resting  on  the  tin  ground,  composed  of  the  debris  of  quartz,  alnte,  and 
granite,  and  the  tin  ore.  At  the  Pentuan  Works,  near  St  Austell,  similar  deposits, 
occur,  proving  a  material  alteration  in  the  level,  during  the  period  expended  in  the 
formation  of  this  deposit  Tin  is  also  worked  out  of  the  lode  in  many  parts,  the  ore 
occurring  both  in  the  slate  and  granite  formations.  The  modes  of  M  dressing"  the  tin 
ore,  preparing  it  for  the  smelter,  and  the  process  of  smelting;  were  illustrated  in  the  Ex- 
hibition. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  quantity  of  tin  produced  in  Cornwall, 
daring  a  long  period,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table:— 


Ye*. 

Too*. 

Prices  per  cwt 

*       s. 

1760 

1,600 

1760 

1,800 

1770 

2,000 

1780 

1,800 

8      0 

1790 

2,000 

8     16 

1800 

1,600 

6      0 

1810 

1,400 

7      0 

1820 

1,700 

8      6 

1880 

8,600 

8      0 

1840 

6,000 

8     16 

The  produce  of  this  metal  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  as  follows: — 


Team. 

Tom. 

1844 

7,507 

1845 

7,739 

1846 

8,945 

1847 

10,072 

1848 

10,176 

1849 

10,719 

Since  1838  the  quantity  eannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  the  trade  in  tin  being  hi 
the  hands  of  a  few,  and  the  purchase  of  ore  being  usually  made  by  private  contract— 
Bee  Metallic  BrAnmas. 

Tift  coating  of  iron  and  stnc,  by.  Mr,  Merries  Sterling's  patent  process.  The  first 
improvement  in  coating  metals  or  alloys  of  metals  with  other  metals  or  their  alloys, 
relates  to  coating  iron  with  tin  or  its  alloys  after  the  iron  has  been  coated  wish  sane, 
For  this  purpose  the  sheet*  plate,  or  other  form  of  iron,  previously  ooaied  with  sine, 
either  by  dipping  or  by  depositing  from  solutions  of  nine,  is  taken!  and  after  cleaning 
the  surface  by  washing  in  acid  or  otherwise,  so  aa  to  remove  any  oxide  or  foreign  mat- 
ter which  would  interfere  with  the  perfect  and  equal  adhesion  of  the  more  Jumble 
metal  or  alloy  with  which  it  is  to  be  coated,  it  is  dipped  into  melted  tin,  or  any  suita- 
ble alloy  thereof,  in  perfectly  fluid  state,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  any 
suitable  material  such  as  fatty  or  oily  matters,  or  the  chloride  of  tin,  so  as  to  keep  the 
surface  of  the  metal  from  oxidation;  and  such  dipping  is  to  be  conducted  in  a  like 
manner  to  the  process  of  making  tin  plate  or  of  eoatans;  iron  with  sine.  When  a  fine 
surface  is  required,  the  plates  or  sheets  of  iron  coated  with  sine  may  be  passed  between 
polished  rolls  (as  already  described)  before  and  after,  or  either  before  or  after  they  are 
coated  with  tin  or  other  alloy  thereof.  It  is  preferred  in  all  etnas  to  use  for  the  coat- 
ing pure  tin  of  the  description  known  aa  grain  tin. 

Another  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  covering  either  (wholly  or  in  part)  sine  and 
its  alloys  with  tin,  and  such  of  its  alloys  aa  are  sufficiently  fusible.    To  effect  that  the 
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following  it  the  process  adopted:— A  sheet  or  plate  of  ano  (by  preference  such  as  bee 
been  previously  rolled,  both  on  account  of  its  ductility  and  smoothness)  is  taken,  and 
after  cleaning  its  surface  by  hydrochloric  or  other  acid,  or  otherwise,  it  is  dried,  and 
then  dipped  or  passed  in  any  convenient  manner  through  the  melted  tin,  or  fusible 
alloy  oi  tin.  It  is  (bund  desirable  to  heat  the  sine,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  temper- 
store  of  the  melted  metal,  previous  to  dipping  it*  and  to  conduct  the  dipping;  or  passing 
through,  aa  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  thorough  coating  of  the  zinc,  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  the  sine  becoming  alloyed  with  the  tin.  it  is  recommended  also  that 
the  tin  or  alloy  of  tin  should  not  be  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  is  necessary 
lor  its  proper  fluidity.  The  metal  thus  coated,  if  in  the  form  of  sheet,  plate,  or  cake,  can 
then  be  roiled  down  to  the  required  thickness ;  and  should  the  coating  of  tin  or  alloy  be 
found  insufficient  or  imperfect*  the  dipping  is  to  be  repeated  as  above  described,  and  the 
rolling  also  if  desired,  either  for  smoothing  the  surface  or  further  reducing  the  thickness* 

Anotherpart  of  the  invention  consists  in  ooating  lead  or  its  alloys  with  tin  or  alloys 
thereot  The  process  is  to  be  conducted  as  before  described  for  the  coating  of  ano,  and 
the  surface  of  lead  is  to  be  perfectly  clean.  The  lead  may,  like  the  zinc,  be  dipped  more 
than  once,  either  before  or  after  being  reduced  in  thickness  by  rolling.  The  bydraulio 
press  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  process  of  coating  lead  or  its  alloys  with 
tin  or  its  alloys;  and  this  process  is  already  practised  and  well  understood,  as  applied 
to  the  coating  of  lead  pipe  with  tin;  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  a  die  or  orifice 
must  be  used  of  such  length  and  width  as  will  allow  an  ingot  cake  or  sheet  to  be  formed. 
On  both  sides  of  this  cake  or  sheet,  melted  tin  is  to  be  poured  into  a  suitable  receptacle, 
as  is  well  understood  in  the  making  of  pipe ;  but  where  only  one  side  or  portion  of  the 
cake,  ingot,  or  sheet,  is  to  be  tinned,  a  partition  or  division  should  be  placed  to  confine 
the  melted  tin,  so  that  it  shall  only  be  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  lead  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  tinned.  Where  a  smooth  surface  is  required,  the  cake  or  other  form  of 
lead  is  to  be  passed,  while  in  a  heated  state,  through  a  collar  of  suitable  hard  and 
smooth  material,  such  as  hardened  steel  or  iron,  kept  aa  cool  as  may  be.  Where  a 
strong  coating  of  tin  is  required,  the  lead  so  coated  is  to  be  passed  through  melted  tin. 
Such  coated  lead,  or  its  alloys,  may  be  reduced  by  rolling;  and  where  the  lead  so  coated 
is  to  be  reduced  to  extreme  thickness,  the  further  ooating  is  advantageously  given  after 
the  coated  metal  has  been  reduced  to  some  extent  by  rolling.  Any  number  of  addi- 
tional coatings  may,  in  a  similar  manner,  be  given,  according;  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  coated  lead  is  required.  In  ooating  lead  or  its  alloys  with  tin,  it  is  recommended 
that,  for  purposes  where  a  surface  of  lead  is  to  be  avoided,  pure  tin  should  he  used. 
When  lead  is  alloyed  with  antimony,  sine,  tin,  or  any  other  metal,  to  render  the  lead 
more  hard  than  lead  in  its  ordinary  state,  the  tin  ooating  may  also  be  somewhat  hard- 
ened by  alloying  with  sine  or  other  suitable  hardening  roetaL 

Lead  and  its  alloys  may  also  be  coated  with  tin  or  its  alloys  of  greater  fusibility  than 
the  metal  to  he  coated  as  follows:— -The  cake,  or  other  form  to  be  coated,  is  to  he  placed 
as  soon  after  casting  as  may  be  in  an  iron,  gun  metal  or  other  suitable  mould,  or  if  this 
can  not  be  conveniently  done,  the  surfaces  are  to  be  cleansed  and  prepared,  for  the 
reception  of  the  coating  metal,  either  by  previously  tinning  the  surface,  or  by  applying 
other  suitable  material  to  facilitate  the  union,  as  heretofore  practised.  At  one  end  of 
the  mould  is  to  be  attached  chambers,  of  more  than  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the 
quantity  of  metal  to  be  used  for  coating;  which  may  with  advantage  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  mould,  or  such  chamber  may  surround  the  mould,  and  by  one  or  more  sluices 
or  valves  in  such  chamber  or  chambers,  the  melted  metal  is  to  be  allowed  to  run  on  to 
the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be  ooated.  when  the  metal  is  to  be  coated  on  one  side  only. 
When  it  is  intended  to  coat  the,  metal  on  both  sides,  the  vertical  position  will  be  found 
convenient!  and  the  coating  metal  is  to  be  formed  into  a  chamber  or  chambers  attached 
to  the  mould,  and  to  be  introduced  into  the  lower  part  of  the  mould  by  opening  a  sluice 
or  valve,  sufficient  space  being  left  on  each  side  of  the  cake  or  other  form  to  allow  of  the 
coating  being  of  the  required  thickness;  the  sluice  or  valve  should  be  of  nearly  the  width 
or  length  of  the  cake  or  other  form,  and  the  melted  metal  should  be  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  bottom  of  the  mould  (Mr.  (Stirling  here  observes,  that  he  is  aware  that  lead  has 
been  previously  coated  witn  tin  bv  pouring  tin  upon  the  lead,  and  also  by  pressure,  and 
that  he  does  not  therefore  claim  the  coating  of  lead  by  such  means).  The  surface  of  the 
plate  or  cake  ought  to  be  smooth  and  true,  and  the  mould,  if  horizontal,  to  be  perfectly 
so,  and  if  upright,  quite  perpendicular,  so  as  to  insure  in  either  case  an  equal  footing. 
The  surface  of  the  lead  should  also  be  clean,  and  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  raise 
its  temperature  to  a  point  somewhat  approaching  the  melting  point  of  tin  or  of  the  alloy 
employed  for  coating,  as  by  this  means  the  union  of  the  two  metals  is  facilitated.  It  is 
recommended  also,  that  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  the  tin  or  alloy  than  is  necessary 
for  the  coating  of  the  lead  or  other  metal,  or  alloy,  should  be  employed,  and  that  when 
the  requisite  thickness  of  coating  has  been  given,  the  flow  of  the  ooating  metal  be  stopped, 
as  by  this  means  the  impurities  on  the  surface  of  the  tin  will  be  prevented  passing 
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through  the  opening  on  to  the  surface  of  the  cake:  the  chamber  or  chamber*  should 
be  kept  at  such  temperature  as  to  ensure  the  proper  fluidity  of  the  coating  metal 
Zinc  and  its  alloys  may  in  like  manner  be  ooated  with  tin  and  its  alloys,  by  employing 
a  like  apparatus  to  that  just  described  for  coating  lead  and  its  alloys,  and  it  constitutes 
a  part  of  this  invention  thus  to  coat  zinc  The  coating  of  sine  with  tin,  however,  is 
not  claimed,  that  having  been  done  bv  pouring  on  tin. 

Another  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  coating  sine  and  its  alloys  with  tin  and  its 
alloys  by  pressure.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Stirling  takes  a  suitable  piece  of  sine  or 
alloyed  zinc  (by  preference  previously  rolled),  and  when  it  is  desired  to  coat  it  om 
both  sides  with  tin  or  alloyed  tin,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  completely  cover  the  sine. 
He  then  subjects  the  metal  so  placed  to  pressure,  to  obtain  perfect  contact;  and  for 
this  purpose,  when  making  sheets,  he  employs  rolls,  and  rolls  out  the  two  metals  to  the 
extent  desired. 

The  last  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  the  employment  of  sine  when  welding  to- 
gether plates  or  other  forms  of  iron,  which  is  principally  applicable  when  piling  iron. 
Thin  sheet  zinc,  placed  between  the  layers,  has  been  found  to  answer  well;  but  the 
use  of  calamine,  in  the  form  of  powder  or  paste,  is  preferred.  In  the  latter  ease  the 
piste  may  be  formed  with  water,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  borax  may  be  added ; 
the  paste  can  be  then  applied  with  a  brush  or  otherwise,  to  the  surface  of  the  plates 
or  other  forms  of  iron.  Additional  stiffness  and  toughness  are  produced  by  this  process, 
and  cold  short  iron  is  believed  to  be  more  particularly  benefited  thereby. 

T1NCAL,  crude  borax. 

TINCTORIAL  MATTER.  One  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  facts  ascertained 
■pon  this  subject,  is,  that  madder  kept  in  casks,  in  a  warm  place,  undergoes  a  species  of 
fermentation,  which,  by  ripening,  or  rather  deoxydizing  the  coloring-matter,  increases  its 
dyeing  power  by  no  less  than  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  See  M.  H.  Schlumbergerfs  memoir 
read  to  the  SoeittS  InduttrielU  de  Mulhuusm,  24  November,  1837. 

TINCTURE  is  a  title  used  by  apothecaries  to  designate  alcohol,  in  a  some  weal 
dilute  state,  impregnated  with  the  active  principles  of  either  vegetable  or  animal 
substances. 

TIN-GLASS  is  a  name  of  bismuth. 

TIN  MORDANTS,  for  dyeing  scarlet:— 

Mordant  a,  as  commonly  made  by  the  dyers,  is  composed  of  8  parts  of  aquafortis,  . 
part  of  common  salt  or  sal  ammoniac,  and  1  of  granulated  tin.  This  preparation  it  very 
uncertain. 

Mordant  a. — Pour  into  a  glass  globe,  with  a  long  neck,  3  parts  of  pure  nitric  acid  at 
30°  B. ;  and  1  part  of  muriatic  acid  at  17° ;  shake  the  globe  gently,  avoiding  the  corro- 
sive vapors,  and  put  a  loose  stopper  in  its  mouth.  Throw  into  this  nilro-murietic  acid 
one  eighth  of  its  weight  of  pure  tin,  in  small  bits  at  a  time.  When  the  solution  is  com- 
plete, and  settled,  decant  it  into  bottles,  and  close  them  with  ground  stoppers.  It  ahonU 
be  diluted  only  when  about  to  be  used. 

Mordant  c,  by  Dambonrney. — In  two  drachms  Fr.  (144  grs.)  of  pore  muriatic  acid,  dis- 
solve 18  grains  of  Malacca  tin.  This  is  reckoned  a  good  mordant  for  brightening  or 
fixing  the  color  of  peachwood. 

Mordant  d,  by  Hellot. — Take  8  ounces  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  as  much  water; 
dissolve  in  it  half  an  ounce  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  2  drachms  of  nitre.  In  this  acid  solution 
dissolve  one  ounce  of  granulated  tin  of  Cornwall,  observing  not  to  put  in  a  fresh  piece 
till  the  preceding  be  dissolved. 

Mordant  e,  by  Schefier. — Dissolve  one  part  of  tin  in  four  of  a  nitro-muriatic  acid,  pre- 
pared with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  one  thirty-eecondth  of 
sal  ammoniac. 

Mordant  p,  by  Poerner. — Mix  one  pound  of  nitric  acid  with  one  pound  of  water,  and 
dissolve  in  it  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sal  ammoniac.  Stir  it  well,  and  add,  by  very  slow 
degrees,  two  ounces  of  tin  turned  into  thin  ribands  upon  the  lathe. 

Mordant  g,  by  Berthollet. — Dissolve  in  nitric  acid  of  30°  B.  one  eighth  of  its  weight 
of  sal  ammoniac,  then  add  by  degrees  one  eighth  of  its  weight  of  tin,  and  dilute  the  solo, 
tion  with  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  water. 

Mordant  k,  by  Dambonrney. — In  one  drachm  (72  grs.)  of  muriatic  acid  at  17°,  one  of 
nitric  acid  at  30°,  and  18  grains  of  water,  dissolve,  slowly  and  with  some  heat,  18  grains 
of  fine  Malacca  tin. 

Mordant  l  is  the  birch  bark  prescribed  by  Damboumey. — This  bark,  dried  and  ground, 
is  said  to  be  a  very  valuable  substance  for  fixing  the  otherwise  fugitive  colors  produced 
by  woods,  roots,  archil,  &c. 

TIN-PLATE.  The  only  alloy  of  iron  interesting  to  the  arts  is  that  with  tin,  in  the 
formation  of  tin-plate  or  tchite-iron. 

The  sheet  iron  intended  for  this  manufacture  is  refined  with  charcoal  instead  of  coke, 
subsequently  rolled  to  various  degrees  of  thinness,  and  cnt  into  rectangles  of  different 
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sizes,  by  means  of  a  shearing-machine  driven  by  a  water-wheel,  which  will  turn  out  100 
boxes  a  day,  or  four  times  the  number  cut  by  hand  labor.  The  first  step  toward  tin- 
nine  is  to  free  the  metallic  surface  from  every  particle  of  oxyde  or  impurity,  for  any  such 
would  inevitably  prevent  the  iron  from  alloving  with  the  tin.  The  plates  are  next  bent 
separately  by  hand  into  a  saddle  or  \  shape,  and  ranged  in  a  reverberatory  oven,  so  that 
the  flame  may  play  freely  among  them,  and  heat  them  to  redness.  They  are  then 
plunged  into  a  bath,  composed  of  four  pounds  of  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  three  gallons 
of  water,  for  a  few  minutes,  taken  out  and  drained  on  the  floor,  and  once  more  exposed 
to  ignition  in  a  furnace,  whereby  they  are  scaled,  that  is  to  say,  cast  their  scales.  The 
above  bath  will  suffice  for  scaling  '800  plates.  When  taken  out,  they  are  beat  level  and 
smooth  on  a  cast-iron  block,  after  which  they  appear  mottled  blue  and  white,  if  the 
scaling  has  been  thoroughly  done.  They  are  next  passed  through  chilled  rolls  or  cast- 
iron  cyl  nders,  rendered  very  hard  by  being;  cast  in  thick  iron  moulds,  as  has  been  long 
practised  by  the  Scotch  founders  in  casting  bushes  for  cart-wheels.  After  this  process 
of  cold  rolling,  the  plates  are  immersed,  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  in  an  acidulous  ley, 
made  by  fermenting  bran-water,  taking  care  to  set  them  separately  on  edge,  and  to  turn 
them  at  least  once,  so  that  each  may  receive  a  due  share  of  the  operation.  From  this 
ley-steep  they  are  transferred -into  a  leaden  trough,  divided  by  partitions,  and  charged  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Each  compartment  is  called  a  hole  by  the  workmen,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  receive  about  225  plates,  the  number  afterwards  packed  up  together  in  a  one. 
In  this  liquid  they  are  agitated  about  an  hour,  till  they  become  perfectly  bright,  and  fret 
from  such  black  spots  as  might  stain  their  surface  at  the  time  of  immersion.  This  pro- 
cess, called  pickling,  is  both  delicate  and  disagreeable,  requiring  a  good  workman,  at  high 
wages.  The  temperature  of  the  last  two  steeps  should  be  at  least  90°  or  100°  F.,  which 
is  kept  up  by  stoves  in  the  apartments.  The  plates  are  finally  scoured  with  hemp  and 
sand  in  a  body  of  water,  and  then  put  aside  for  use  in  a  vessel  of  pure  water,  under 
which  they  remain  bright  and  free  from  rust  for  many  months,  a  very  remarkable  cir. 
cumslance. 

The  tinning  follows  these  preparatory  steps.  A  range  of  rectangular  cast-iron  pots 
is  set  over  a  fire-flue  ia  an  apartment  called  the  rfou?,  the  workmen  stationing  themselves 
opposite  to  the  narrow  ends.  The  first  rectangle  in  the  range  is  the  tin-pot ;  the  second 
is  the  wash-pot,  with  a  partition  in  it ;  the  third  is  the  grease-pot;  the  fourth  is  the  pan, 
grated  at  bottom ;  the  fifth  is  the  list-pot,  and  is  greatly  narrower  than  any  of  the  rest  i 
they  are  all  of  the  same  length. 

The  prepared  plates,  dried  by  rubbing  bran  upon  them,  are  first  immersed  one  by  one 
in  a  pot  filled  with  melted  tallow  alone,  and  are  left  there  for  nearly  an  hour.  They 
are  thence  removed,  with  the  adhering  grease,  into  pot  No.  1,  filled  with  a  melted 
mixture  of  block  and  grain  tin,  covered  with  about  four  inches  of  tallow,  slightly  car- 
boo  i  zed.  This  pot  is  heated  by  a  fire,  playing  under  its  bottom  and  *ound  its  sides,  till 
the  metal  becomes  so  hot  as  nearly  to  inflame  the  grease.  Here  about  340  plates 
are  exposed,  upright,  to  the  action  of  the  tin  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  more,  according 
to  their  thickness.  They  are  next  lifted  out,  and  placed  upon  an  iron  grating,  to  let 
the  superfluous  metal  drain  off;  but  this  is  more  completely  removed  in  the  next  process, 
called  washing. 

Into  the  wash-pot  No.  2,  filled  with  melted  grain  tin,  the  workman  puts  the  above 
plates  where  the  heat  detaches  the  ribs,  and  drops.  There  is  a  longitudinal  partition 
in  it,  for  keeping  the  drop  of  tin  that  rises  in  washing  from  entering  the  vessel  where 
the  last  dip  is  given.  Indeed,  the  metal  in  the  wash-pot,  after  having  acted  on  60  or 
70  boxes,  becomes  so  foul,  that  the  weight  of  a  block  (300  cwts.)  of  it  is  transferred 
ioto  the  tin- pot,  No.  1,  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  block  of  grain  tin.  The  plates  being 
lifted  out  of  the  wash  pot,  with  tongs  held  in  the  left  hand  of  the  workman,  are  scrubbed 
on  each  side  with  a  peculiar  hempen  brush,  held  in  his  right  hand,  then  dipped  for  a 
moment  in  the  hot  tin,  and  forthwith  immersed  in  the  adjoining  grease-pot,  No.  3.  This 
requires  manual  dexterity;  and  though  only  three-pence  be  paid  for  brushing  and  tin- 
washing  225  plates,  yet  a  good  workman  can  earn  six  shillings  and  three-pence  in  twelve 
hours,  by  putting  5625  plates  through  his  hands.  The  final  tin-dip  is  useful  to  remove 
the  marks  of  the  brush,  and  to  make  the  surface  uniformly  bright.  To  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  tallow-pot,  and  time  during  which  the  plates  are  left  in  it,  requires 
great  skill  and  circumspection  on  the  part  of  the  workman.  If  kept  in  it  too  long,  they 
would  be  deprived,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  their  silvery  lustre ;  and  if  too  short,  streaks 
of  tin  would  disfigure  their  surface.  As  a  thick  plate  retains  more  heat  after  being 
lifted  out  of  the  washing-pot,  it  requires  a  proportionally  cooler  grease-pot.  This  pot 
has  pins  fixed  within  it,  to  keep  the  plates  asunder ;  and  whenever  the  workman  has 
transferred  five  plates  to  it,  a  boy  lifts  the  first  out  into  the  cold  adjoining  pan,  No.  4;  as 
soon  as  the  workman  transfers  a  sixth  plate,  the  boy  removes  the  second ;  and  so  on* 
The  manufacture  is  completed  by  removing  the  wire  of  tin  left  on  the  under  edge  of  the 
plates,  in  consequence  of  their  vertical  position  in  the  preceding  operations.    This  is  the 
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business  of  the  liat-boy f  who  seises  the  plates  when  they  are  cool  enough  to  handle,  and 
puts  the  lower  edge  of  each,  ooe  by  one,  into  the  list-pot,  No.  6,  which  contains  a  wery 
little  melted  tin,  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth.  When  he  observes  the 
wire-edge  to  be  melted,  he  takes  out  the  plate,  and,  striking  it  smartly  with  a  thin  stick, 
detaches  the  superflaons  metal,  which  leaves  merely  a  faint  stripe  where  it  lay.  Tliis 
mark  may  be  perceived  on  every  tin-plate  in  the  market. 

The  plates  are  finally  prepared  for  packing  up  in  their  boxes,  by  being  well  cleansed 
from  the  tallow,  by  friction  with  bran. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morgan  obtained  a  patent,  in  September,  1829,  for  clearing  the  sheet-iroa 
plates  with  dilute  snlphuric  acid  in  a  hole,  instead  of  scaling  them  in  the  usual  way,  pre- 
vious to  their  being  cold  tolled,  annealed,  and  tinned ;  whereby,  he  says,  a  better  article 
is  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Crystallized  tin-plate,  see  Moires  Mktaluqus.  It  would  seem  that  the  acid  merely 
lays  bare  the  crystalline  structure  really  present  on  every  sheet,  but  masked  by  a  film  of 
redundant  tin.  Though  this  showy  article  has  become  of  late  years  vulgarised  by  its 
cheapness,  it  is  still .  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  the  practical  chemist.  The  English  tin- 
plates  marked  r  answer  well  for  producing  the  Jfotree,  by  the  following  process.  Pmce 
the  tin-plate,  slightly  heated,  over  a  tub  of  water,  and  rub  its  surface  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  a  liquor  composed  of  four  parts  of  aquafortis,  and  two  of  distilled  water, 
holding  one  part  of  common  salt  or  sal  ammoniac  in  solution.  Whenever  the  erystal- 
lia?  spangles  seem  to  be  thoroughly  brought  out,  the  plate  must  be  immersed  in  water, 
washed  either  with  a  feather  or  a  little  cotton  (taking  care  not  to  rub  off  the  film  of  tia 
that  forms  the  feathering),  forthwith  dried  with  a  low  heat,  and  coated  with  a  lacker 
varnish,  otherwise  it  loses  its  lustre  in  the  air.  If  the  whole  surface  is  not  plunged  at 
once  in  cold  water,  but  if  it  be  partially  cooled  by  sprinkling  water  on  it,  the  crystalli- 
sation will  be  finely  variegated  with  large  and  small  figures.  Similar  results  will  be 
obtained  by  blowing  cold  air  through  a  pipe  on  the  tinned  surface,  while  it  is  just  passing 
from  the  fused  to  the  solid  stale;  or  a  variety  of  delineations  may  be  traced,  by  playing 
over  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  the  pointed  flame  of  a  blowpipe. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  several  sizes  of  tin-plates,  the  marks  by  which  they  are 
distinguished,  and  their  current  wholesale  prices  in  London:  — 


Names. 

Sixes. 

No.  in 
s  box 

Weight  of 
each  box. 

Marks  om 

the  boxes. 

Prioes  psr  boa,  m 

1823. 

1838, 

Inches. 

art. 

qrs. lbs. 

«. 

«.  <L 

Common,  No.  1 

13{  by  10 

225 

1 

0    0 

CI. 

4« 

35 

Ditto            2      - 

13}-   9} 

. 

0 

3  21 

Clf. 

45 

33  6 

Ditto           3 

12|—  H 

. 

0 

3  16 

cm. 

43 

32  9 

Cross,       No.  1 

131—10 

. 

1 

1     0 

XI. 

53 

40  2 

Two  crosses,    1 

. 

. 

1 

1  21 

xxi. 

58 

43  2 

Three  crosses,  1 

- 

- 

1 

2  14 

XXX.  r. 

63 

47 

Four  crosses,  1 

. 

. 

1 

3    7 

xxxx.  X. 

Common  doubles    - 

161  — 12* 

100 

0 

3  21 

CD. 

64-61    i50 

48  6 

Cross  doubles 

. 

. 

1 

0  14 

XD. 

73-6  1  sheets 

56 

Two  cross  do. 

• 

• 

1 

1    7 

XXD. 

81      f     in 

60  6 

Three  cross  do. 

. 

. 

1 

2    0 

XXXD. 

88-6 )  each. 

65 

Four  cross  do. 

. 

. 

1 

2  21 

XXXX2). 

Com.  small  doubles  - 

5—11 

200 

1 

2    0 

CSD. 

69                    51  6 

Cross  do.      do. 

. 

. 

1 

2  21 

XSD. 

75                     56  0 

Two  cross     do.      - 

. 

. 

1 

3  14 

XXSD. 

80 

59  6 

Three  do.       do. 

. 

. 

2 

0    7 

XXX8D. 

Four   do.       do..    - 

. 

. 

2 

1    0 

XXXX8D. 

Waster's  com.  No.  i 

31—10 

225 

1 

0    0 

WCI. 

44 

32  9 

Ditto    cross,        1 

ditto 

- 

1 

1    0 

WXI. 

50 

47  3 

These  are  the  cash  prices  of  one  wholesale  warehouse  in  Thames  street;  an  imme- 
dintelv  adjoining  warehouse  charges  fully  la  more  upon  the  standard  a,  and  propor- 
tionally upon  others. 

Tin  plate  working  in  the  Exhibition.  Jackson,  W.t  Birmingham,  manufacturer.  Anvil 
for  planishing  tin  plate.  Hammers  assorted  for  tin  and  copper  work.  Crease-iron 
or  wireiug  stake  for  tin.  General  swage  to  hold  different  tools,  for  beading  tin.  Bick- 
iron  for  tin  plate,  and  side  stake  for  tin  or  copper  work.  Bottom  stake,  for  planishing 
copper.  Pair  of  stock  shears  and  hand  shears  for  cutting  tin,  copper,  &&  Model  of 
a  raising  machine  for  raising  dish  covers,  1 J  inch  in  scale. 
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Many  of  the  requisites  for  the  tin  plate  making  are  enumerated  in  the  above  collection 
of  article**  and  though  "raising"  by  means  of  '•spinning*  and  stamping  has  to  a  great 
extent  superseded  the  older  methods  of  tin  plate  working,  the  polished  anvil  stakes  or 
back  Iron,  with  their  corresponding  planishing-faoed  hammers  of  various  forms,  cannot 
yet  lie  dispensed  with.  In  the  new  mode  of  prod  action  seam-soldering  is  entirely 
avoided.  Spinning  imparts  to  tin  goods  a  considerable  degree  of  firmness  and  solidity 
with  denseness  of  texture.  Moulding  is  still  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
articles ;  to  effect  this,  stakes,  anvils,  and  wages,  most  be  put  into  requisition.  Dish 
covers  were  originally  formed  by  hammering  out  of  flat  sheets  of  metal ;  many  of  them 
here  are  raised  by  the  stamp,  and  present  a  brilliant  polish.  Tin-plate  making  and  tool 
making  lor  the  same  give  employment  to  hondreda  of  artisans  in  and  round  Birmingham. 

TITANIUM  is  a  rare  metal,  discovered  by  Klaproth,  in  menaehanite,  in  1794.  It  has 
been  detected  since  in  the  form  of  small  cubes  of  a  copper-red  color,  in  some  of  the  blast 
furnaces  in  Yorkshire.  According  to  Hassenfratz,  its  presence  in  small  quantity  does 
not  impair  the  malleability  of  iron.  It  is  very  brittle,  so  hard  as  to  scratch  steel,  and 
very  light,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  only  5*3.  It  will  not  melt  in  the  heat  of  any  fur- 
nace, nor  dissolve,  when  crystallized,  even  in  nitro-moriatic  acid ;  but  only  when  in  fine 
powder.  By  calcination  with  nitre,  it  becomes  oxygenated,  and  forms  titanate  of  potassa. 
Traces  of  this  metal  may  be  detected  in  many  irons,  both  wrought  and  cast.  The  prin- 
cipal ores  of  titanium  arc  sphene,  common  and  foliated,  rait/*,  {serine,  menachaniie,  and  oeta- 
kidriit  or  pyramidal  titanium  ort.    None  of  them  has  been  hitherto  applied  to  any  use. 

TOBACCO.  It  is  said  that  the  name  tobacco  was  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  plant, 
because  it  was  first  observed  by  them  at  Tabasco,  or  Tabaeo,  a  province  of  Yucatan  in 
Mexico.  In  1560,  Nicot,  the  French  ambassador  to  Portugal,  having  received  some 
tobacco  from  a  Flemish  merchant,  showed  it,  on  his  arrival  in  Lisbon,  to  the  grand  prior, 
and,  on  his  return  into  France,  to  Catherine  of  Medicis,  whence  it  has  been  called 
Nicotians  by  the  botanists.  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake,  having,  on  his  way  home  from 
the  Spanish  Main  in  1586,  touched  at  Virginia,  and  brought  away  some  forlorn  colonists, 
is  reported  to  have  first  imported  tobacco  into  England.  But,  according  to  Lohel,  this 
plant  was  cultivated  in  Britain  before  the  year  1570  ;  and  was  consumed  by  smoking  in 
pipes  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  companions,  so  early  as  the  year  1584. 

The  plants  are  hung  up  to  dry  during  four  or  five  weeks;  taken  down  out  of  the  sheds 
m  damp  weather,  for  in  dry  they  would  be  apt  to  crumble  into  pieces;  stratified  in  heaps, 
covered  up,  and  left  to  sweat  for  a  week  or  two,  according  to  their  quality  and  the  state 
of  the  season ;  during  which  time  they  must  be  examined  frequently,  opened  up,  and 
turned  over,  lest  they  become  too  hot,  take  fire,  or  run  into  putrefactive  fermentation. 
This  process  needs  to  be  condneted  by  skilful  and  retentive  operatives.  An  experienced 
negro  can  form  a  sufficiently  accurate  judgment  of  the  temperature,  by  thrusting  bis  has. 
down  into  the  heap 

The  tobacco  thus  prepared,  or  often  without  fermentation,  is  sent  into  the  market ;  but, 
before  being  sold,  it  must  undergo  the  inspection  of  officers,  appointed  by  the  state  with 
very  liberal  salaries,  who  determine  its  quality,  and  brand  an  appropriate  stamp  upon  its 
tasks,  if  it  be  sound  j  but  if  it  be  bad,  it  is  burned. 

Our  respectable  tobacconists  are  very  careful  to  separate  all  the  damaged  leaves,  before 
the)*  proceed  to  their  preparation,  which  they  do  by  spreading  them  in  a  heap  upon  a  stone 
pavement,  watering  each  layer  in  succession  with  a  solution  of  sea  salt,  of  spec.  grav.  1-107, 
called  tauct,  till  a  ton  or  more  be  laid  j  and  leaving;  their  principles  to  reset  on 'each  other  for 
three  or  four  days,  according  to  the  temperature,  and  the  nature  of  the  tobacco.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  ammonia  is  the  volatilizing  agent  of  many  odors,  and  especially  of  those 
of  tobacco  and  musk.  If  a  fresh  green  leaf  of  tobacco  be  crushed  between  the  fingers,  it 
emits  merely  the  herbaceous  smell  common  to/*  umy  plants ;  but  if  it  be  triturated  in  a 
mortar,  along  with  a  little  quicklime  or  caustic  potash,  it  will  immediately  exhale  the 
peculiar  odor  of  snuff.  Now  analysis  shows  the  presence  of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  this 
plant,  and  fermentation  serves  further  lo  generate  free  ammonia  in  it ;  whence,  by  means 
of  this  process,  and  lime,  the  odoriferous  vehicle  is  abundantly  developed.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  excess  of  alkaline  matter  in  the  tobacco  of  the  shops  be  saturated  by  a  mild  dry 
acid,  as  the  tartaric,  its  peculiar  aroma  will  entirely  disappear. 

Tobacco  contains  a  great  quantity  of  an  azotized  principle,  which  by  fermentakjon 
iroduces  abundance  of  ammonia;  the  first  portions  of  which  saturate  the  acid  juices  of 
the  plant,  and  the  rest  serve  to  volatilize  its  odorous  principles.  The  salt  water  is  useful 
Chiefly  in  moderating  the  fermentation,  and  preventing  it  from  passing  into  the  putre- 
factive staie;  just  as  salt  is  sometimes  added  to  saccharine  worts  in  tropical  countries, 
to  temper  the  fermentative  action.  The  sea  salt,  or  concentrated  sea  water,  which  con- 
tains some  muriate  of  lime,  tends  to  keep  the  tobacco  moist,  and  is  therefore  preferable 
lo  pure  chloride  of  sodium  for  this  purpose.  Some  tobacconists  mix  molasses  with  the 
salt  tauct,  and  ascribe  to  this  addition  the  violet  color  of  the  mucouba  snuff  of  Mar* 
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Unique ;  and  others  add  a  solution,  of  extract  of  liquorice.  Hie  following  preseriptisa  ■ 
that  used  by  a  skilful  manufacturer:— -In  a  solution  of  the  liquorice  juice,  a  few  figs  sit 
to  be  boiled  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  to  the  decoction,  while  hot,  a  few  braised  asiie-ssesi 
are  to  be  added,  and  when  cold,  common  salt  to  saturation.  A  little  silent  spirit  of  wis* 
being  poured  in,  the  mixture  is  to  be  equably,  but  sparingly,  sprinkled  with  the  rose  of 
a  watering-pot,  over  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco,  as  they  are  successively  stratified  spot  tat 
preparation  floor. 

The  fermented  leaves,  being  next  stripped  of  their  middle  ribs  by  the  hands  of  eku> 
dren,  are  sorted  anew,  and  the  large  ones  are  set  apart  for  making  cigars.  Most  of  the 
tobaccos  on  sale  in  our  shops  are  mixtures  of  different  growths :  one  kind  of  smokisf 
tobacco,  for  example,  consists  of  70  parts  of  Maryland,  and  30  of  meager  Virtjnis ;  asa* 
one  kind  of  snuff  consists  of  80  parts  of  Virginia,  and  30  parts  of  either  Hunesfort  or 
Warwick.  The  Maryland  is  a  very  light  tobacco,  in  thin  yellow  leaves;  that  of  Vir- 
ginia is  in  large  brown  leaves,  unctuous  or  somewhat  gluey  on  the  surface,  hariag  s 
smell  somewhat  like  the  figs  of  Malaga ;  that  of  Havana  is  in  brownish,  light  leaves, 
of  an  agreeable  and  rather  spicy  smell ;  it  forms  the  best  cigars.  The  Carolina  tobacco 
is  less  unctuous  than  the  Virginian  j  but  in  the  United  States  it  ranks  next  to  u* 
Maryland. 

The  shag  tobacco  is  dried  to  the  proper  point  upon  sheets  of  copper. 

Tobacco  is  cut  into  what  is  called  shag  tobacco  by  knife-edged  chopping  stamps,  a  au- 
chine  somewhat  similar  to  that  represented  under  Metallurgy,  jig.  670.  For  grinding 
the  tobacco  leaves  into  snuff,  conical  mortars  are  employed,  somewhat  like  that  used  by  the 
Hindoos  for  grinding  sugar-canes,  fig.  1080;  but  the  sides  of  the  snuff-mill  aavesbsjs 
ridges  from  the  top  to  near  the  bottom. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Wright  obtained  a  patent  in  August,  1827,  for  a  tobacco-cutting  machine, 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  well-known  machines  with  revolving  Inure*,  for 
cutting  straw  into  chaff.  The  tobacco,  aAer  being  squeezed  into  cakes,  is  placed  spot  i 
smooth  bed  within  a  horizontal  trough,  and  pressed  by  a  follower  and  screws  to  keep  it 
compact.  These  cakes  are  progressively  advanced  upon  the  bed,  or  fed  in,  to  meet  Ike 
revolving  blades.  The  speed  of  the  feedi  ng-screw  determines  the  degree  of  fineness  of  tat 
sections  or  particles  into  which  the  tobacco  is  cut. 

I  was  employed  some  years  ago  by  the  Excise  to  analyze  a  quantity  of  snuffy  sewd 
on  suspicion  of  having  been  adulterated  by  the  manufacturer.  I  found  it  to  be  Urftlj 
drugged  with  pearl  ashes,  and  to  be  thereby  rendered  very  pungent,  and  absorbent  of 
moisture ;  an  economical  method  of  rendering  an  effete  article  at  the  same  time  active  las' 
aqueous. 

According  to  the  recent  analysis  of  Possett  and  Reimann,  10,000  parts  of  tobacco, 
leaves  contain  —  6  of  the  peculiar  chemical  principle  nicotnte ;  1.  of  mcotiaamt ;  887  of 
slightly  bitter  extractive ;  174  of  gum,  mixed  with  a  little  malic  acid ;  26*7  of  a  greet 
resin ;  26  of  vegetable  albumen;  104*8  of  a  substance  analogous  to  gluten;  51  of 
malio  aoid;  12  of  malate  of  ammonia;  4'8  of  sulphate  of  potaasa;  6*8  of  chloride  of 
potassium;  9*5  of  potaasa,  which  had  been  combined  with  malic  and  nitric  aeik; 
16*6  of  phosphate  of  lime;  24*2  of  lime,  which  had  bean  combined  with  make  add; 
8*8  of  silica;  496.9  of  fibrous  or  ligneous  matter;  traces  of  starch;  and  88-28  of  water. 

Nicotine  is  a  transparent  colorless  liquid,  of  an  alkaline  nature.  It  may  be  dis- 
tilled in  a  retort  plunged  into  a  bath  heated  to  290°  Fahr.  It  has  a  priokiog,  hernial 
taste,  which  is  very  durable;  and  a  pungent  disagreeable  smell.  It  burns  by  mease  of 
a  wick,  with  the  diffusion  of  a  vivid  light,  and  much  smoke.  It  may  be  mixed  with 
water  in  all  proportions.  It  is  soluble  also  in  acetic  acid,  oil  of  almonds,  alcohol,  sad 
ether,  but  not  in  oil  of  turpentine.  It  acta  upon  the  animal  economy  with  extra** 
violence ;  and  in  the  dose  of  one  drop  it  kills  a  dog.  It  forms  salts  with  the  adds 
About  one  part  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  very  skilful  treatment  from  one  thousands! 
good  tobacco. 

Virginia  loaf  eoeta  in  bond  Sid.  per  lb.,  the  duty  to  1,10*  par  coat, 
Ditto  atripa  M  Ad.  M  70S       - 

Kentucky  leaf         *  SW.  "  1,»       « 

Ditto  •trip*  u  4H  u  SSS       - 


Haranna  eigaia       " 

an 

«                      1U        m 

Manilla  cheroot*     " 

St. 

u                    15S       « 

Bast  India  cberoota 

la, 

«                   BOO       M 

Negrohead  and  Carendiah  64 

«           jgm     ♦* 

Eatea  of  duty  on  tobacco  In  foreign  coontriea:— 

r«r  Krgliab 
Pound. 

•ar 

Anatrta— leaf  tobacco          ... 

3d. 

Other  German  Statea       -        -        -       H 

Belgium      ditto      .... 

id. 

Hamburgh      1  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Holland          2  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Bremen       ditto, }  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Denmark  learea  and  atema  ... 
Pruaaia                          ) 

H 

Ditto,  cigara                                             J* 
Ionian  Wanda,  leaf  atema                            }J 

Saxony                         j 

Bavaria                         1  Zoll-Vereial 

Bmnawick                    J      Statea.     J 

Ditto          nmiiufectnred                       •» 

Sri 

Rnaala             SO  per  cent  ad  valorem 

on  foreign.                     ^tJ 

Wlrtemberg                  | 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine  J 

I   Sweden  end  Norway                        asmai* 
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A  «iiii't  royal  monopl?  (figU)  exists  in  Austria  Proper,  France,  Sardinia,  the  Duchiea 
of  Ptinim  and  Lucca,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  toseany ;  and  in  Portugal,  Spain,  Naples, 
and  the  State?  of  the  Church,  the  license  to  manufacture  is  periodically  sold  to  com- 
panies, which  regulate  the  price  of  tobacco  as  they  please.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
situation  of  all  these  countries  where  the  monopolies  and  high  prices  are  kept  up,  ia 
nearly  the  same,  as  to  illicit  trade  in  tobacco,  as  in  England.  No  measure  short  of  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  to  Is.  per  lb,  can  put  a  stop  to  it 

The  following  analysis  of  10,000  parts  of  fresh  tobacco,  by  Posselt  and  Reimann,  will 
show  the  exceeding  complexity  of  this  substance: — 


Nicotine  - 

Nicotianine  - 

Extractive  mtttar,  sliehtlj  bitter 
Gam  wiili  «  little  nudate  of  lime 
Green  min  - 

Vegetable  albumen 
Subetanccv  analogous  to  gluten 


-  6 

-  1 

-  287 

-  174 

-  88-7 
•  260 

104  8 


Chloride  of  potMsinm  6*3 

Potash  combined  with  melic  and  nitric  acids  9*5 

Phosphate  of  lime        -          •          -          -  18  8 

Lime  in  union  with  malic  add         -          -  242 

Silica 88 

Woody  fibre 498-8 

Water  (traces  of  •tareb)         ...  8,828-0 

iojooD-o 


Malic  acid 510 

MsJate  of  ammonia  ....    12-0 

Sulphate  of  potash  -  -  •  -      4*8 

In  Silliman's  Journal,  toI.  vii.  p.  2,  a  chemical  examination  of  tobacco  is  given  by  Dr. 
Coyell,  which  shows  its  components  to  have  been  but  imperfectly  represented  in  the 
above  German  analysis.  He  found,  1,  gum;  2,  a  viscid  slime,  equally  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  perceptible  from  both  by  subacetate  of  lead  ;  3,  tannin;  4,  gallic  acid; 
6,  chlorophyle  (leaf-green);  6,  a  green  pulverulent  matter,  which  dissolves  in  boiling 
water,  but  falls  down  again  when  the  water  cools;  7,  a  yellow  oil,  possessing  the  smell, 
taste,  and  poisonous  qualities  of  tobacco/  8,  a  large  quantity  of  a  pale  yellow  resin; 
9,  nicotine;  10,  a  white  substance,  analogous  to  morphia,  soluble  in  hot>  but  hardly 
in  cold,  alcohol;  11,  a  beautiful  orange-red  dye  stuff,  soluble  only  in  acids:  it  defla- 
grates in  the  fire,  and  seems  to  possess  neutral  properties;  12,  nicotianine.  In  the 
infusion  and  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  little  of  this  substance  is  found ;  but 
after  they  are  exhausted  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  if  they  be  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  evaporated  near  to  dryness,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  nicotianine  are  ob- 
tained. Ammonia  precipitates  the  nicotianine  from  the  solution  in  the  state  of  a  yel- 
lowish white,  soft  powdering  matter,  which  may  be  kneaded  into  a  lump,  and  is  void 
of  taste  and  smell,  as  all  its  neutral  saline  combinations  also  are:  its  roost  characteristic 
property  is  that  of  forming  soluble  and  unorystallisable  compounds  with  vegetable 
actas. 

According  to  Buchner,  the  seeds  of  tobacco  yield  a  pale  yellow  extract  to  alcohol, 
which  contains  a  compound  of  nicotine  and  sugar.  Jiepertcrivm  fur  dU  Pharmaeie, 
voL  xxxiii. 

MM.  Henry  and  Boutron  Charlard  found  in 
1000  parts  of  Cuba  tobacco 
Maryland    - 
Virginia 
He  et  Vilaine 
Lot  et  Garonne 
more  than  were  obtained  by  Posselt  and  Reimann, 

The  total  quantities  of  tobacco  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1842,  amounted  to 
nearly  17,000,000  pounds.  Professor  Schleiden  gives  a  singular  illustration  of  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  consumed.  North  America  alone  produces  annually  upwards  of 
200,000,000  of  pounds  of  tobacco.  The  combustion  of  this  mass  of  vegetable  material 
would  yield  about  840,000,000  pounds  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  so  that  the  yearly  produce 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  from  tobacco  smoking  alone,  cannot  be  estimated  at  leas  than 
1,000,000,000  pounds;  a  large  contribution  to  the  annual  demand  for  thia  gas  made 
upon  the  atmosphere  bv  the  vegetation  of  the  world. 

Tobacco  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  vit.:— unmanufactured,  in  I860, 
86,166,358  lbs.;  in  1851,  81,081,958  lbs.;  — manufactured,  and  snuf(  in  1850, 
1,557,518  lbs.;  in  1851,  2,831,886  lbs.  Retained  for  home  consumption,  unmanufac- 
tured, in  1850,  27,538,104  lbs.;  in  1851,  27,858,390  lbs. ; — manufactured,  and  snuff,  in 
1850,  196,681  lbs.;  in  1851,  209,5881  be.  Duty  received, — on  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
in  1850,  4,337,258/. ;  in  1851,  4,886,9101. ;  on  manufactured  tobacco,  and  snuf(  in  1850; 
92,873*. ;  in  1861.  98,858/. 

TOBACCO-PIPES.  The  practice  of  smoking  tobacco  has  become  so  general  in 
many  nations  as  to  render  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes  a  considerable  branch  of 
industry.  Some  seek  in  the  inhalation  of  tobacco- smoke  a  pleasurable  narcotism ;  others 
imagine  it  to  be  beneficial  to  their  health ;  but,  in  general,  smoking  is  merely  a  dreamy 
resource  against  ennui,  which  ere  long  becomes  an  indispensable  stimulus.    The 


8*64  of  nicotine; 

5*28 
10-00 
11-20 

8*20 ;  quantities  from  12  to  19  timet 
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fllthinessof  this  habit,  the  offensive  odor  which  persons  under  its  influence  emit  from  their 
mouths  and  clothes,  the  stupor  it  too  often  occasions,  as  well  as  the  sallow  complexion, 
black  or  carious  teeth,  and  impaired  digestion,  all  prove  the  great  consumption  of  tobacco 
to  be  akin  in  evil  influence  upon  mankind  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

Tobacco-pipes  are  made  of  a  fine-grained  plastic  white  clay,  to  which  they  have  given 
the  name.  It  is  worked  with  water  into  a  thin  paste,  which  is  allowed  to  settle  in  pits, 
or  it  may  be  passed  through  a  sieve,  to  separate  the  silicious  or  other  stony  imparities; 
the  water  is  afterwards  evaporated  till  the  clay  becomes  of  a  doughy  consistence,  when 
it  must  be  well  kneaded  to  make  it  uniform.  Pipe-clay  is  found  chiefly  in  the  isle  of 
Purbeck  and  Dorsetshire.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  perfectly  white  color,  and  its  great 
adhesion  to  the  tongue  after  it  is  baked;  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  alumina  which 
it  contains. 

A  child  fashions  a  ball  of  clay  from  the  heap,  rolls  it  out  into  a  slender  cylinder  upon 
a  plank,  with  the  palms  of  his  bands,  in  order  to  form  the  stem  of  the  pipe.  He  sticks 
a  small  lump  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder  for  forming  the  bowl ;  which  having  done,  he 
lays  the  pieces  aside  for  a  day  or  two,  to  get  more  consistence.  In  proportion  as  he 
makes  these  rough  figures,  he  arranges  them  by  dozens  on  a  board,  and  hands  them  to  the 
pipemaker. 

The  pipe  is  finished  by  means  of  a  folding  brass  or  iron  mould,  channelled  inside  of  the 
shape  of  the  stem  and  the  bowl,  and  capable  of  being  opened  at  the  two  ends.  It  is  formed 
of  two  pieces,  each  hollowed  out  like  a  half-pipe,  cut  as  it  were  lengthwise ;  and  these  two 
jaws,  when  brought  together,  constitute  the  exact  space  for  making  one  pipe.  There  are 
small  pins  in  one  side  of  the  mould,  corresponding  to  holes  in  the  other,  which  serve  as  guides 
for  applying  the  two  together  with  precision. 

The  workman  takes  a  long  iron  wire,  with  its  end  oiled,  and  pushes  it  through  the 
soft  clay  in  the  direction  of  the  stem,  to  form  the  bore,  and  he  directs  the  wire  by  feeling 
with  his  left  hand  the  progress  of  its  point.  He  lays  the  pipe  in  the  groove  of  one  of 
the  jaws  of  the  mould,  with  the  wire  sticking  in  it ;  applies  the  other  jaw,  brings  them 
smartly  together,  and  unites  them  by  a  clamp  or  vice,  which  produces  the  external 
form.  A  lever  is  now  brought  down,  which  presses  an  oiled  stopper  into  the  bowl  of 
the  pipe,  while  it  is  in  the  mould,  forcing  it  sufficiently  down  to  form  the  cavity ;  the 
wire  being  meanwhile  thrust  backwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  pierce  the  tube  completely 
through.  The  wire  must  become  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowj,  otherwise  the  pipe 
will  be  imperfect.  The  wire  is  now  withdrawn,  the  jaws  of  the  mould  opened,  the  pipe 
taken  out,  and  the  redundant  clay  removed  with  a  knife.  After  doing  for  a  day  or 
two,  the  pipes  are  scraped,  polished  with  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  and  the  stens  be^g  h-nt 
into  the  desired  form,  they  are  carried  to  the  baking  kiln,  wnich  is  capable  of  firing  fifty 
grow  in  from  8  to  l2  hours.  A  workman  and  a  child  can  easily  make  five  grots  of  pipes 
in  a  day. 

No  tobacco-pipes  are  so  highly  prized  as  those  made  in  Natolia,  in  Turkey,  out  of 
meerschaum,  a  somewhat  plastic  magnesian  stone,  of  a  soft  greasy  feel,  which  is  formed 
into  pipes  after  having  been  softened  with  water.     It  becomes  white  and  hard  in  the  kiln 
A  tobacco-pipe  kiln  should  diffuse  an  equal  heat  tc  every  part  of  its  interior,  while 
it  excludes  the  smoke  of  the  fire.    The  crucible,  or  large  sagger,  a,  a,  Jigs.  1473  and 
1474,  is  a  cylinder,  covered   in   with  a  dome.     It   is  placed 
over  the  fireplace  b,  and  enclosed  within  a  furnace  of  ordinary 
brickwork  d,  d,  lined  with  fire-bricks  e,  e.    Between  this  lining 
and  the  cylinder,  a  space  of  about  4  inches  all  round  is  left 
for  the  circulation  of  the  flame.    There  are  12  supports  or 
ribs  between  the  cylinder  and  the  furnace  lining,  which  form 
so  many  flues,  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  x,  in  Jig.  1474 
(the  dotted  circle  representing  the  cylinder).    These  ribs  are 
perforated  with  occasional  apertures,  as  shown  in  Jig.   1473, 
for  the  purpobe  of  connecting  the  adjoining  flues ;  but  the  main 
bearing  of  the  hollow  cylinder  is  given 
by   five   piers,  6,  6,  e,  formed   of  bricks 
projecting  over  and  beyond  each  other. 
One  of  these  piers  c,  is  placed  at   the 
back  uf  the  fireplace,  and  the  other  four 
at  the  sides  6,  b.    These  project  nearly 
into  the  centre,  in  order  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  bottom ;   while  the  flues 
pass  up  between  them,  unite  at  the  top 
of  the  cylinder  in  the  dome  l,  and  dis- 
charge the  smoke  by  the  chimney  n. 
The  lining  r,  e,  e,  of  the  chimney  is 
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open  on  ope  side  to  form  the  door,  by  which  the  cylinder  is  charged  end  discharged. 
The  opening  is  permanently  closed  as  high  as  Jfc,  fig.  1478,  by  an  iron  plate  plastered 
with  fire  clay ;  above  this  it  is  left  open,  and  shut  merely  with  temporary  brick-work 
while  the  furnace  is  going.  When  this  is  removed,  the  furnace  can  be  filled  or  emptied 
through  the  opening,  the  cylindric  crucible  having  a  correspondent  aperture  in  its  side, 
which  is  closed  io  the  following  ingenious  way,  while  the  furnace  is  in  action.  The 
workman  first  spreads  a  layer  of  clay  round  the  edge  of  the  opening,  he  then  sticks  the 
stems  of  broken  pipes  across  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  plasters  up  the  interstices 
with  clay,  exactly  like  the  lath-and-plaster  work  of  a  ceiling.  The  whole  of  the  cylinder, 
indeed,  is  constructed  in  this  manner,  the  bottom  being  composed  of  a  great  many 
fragments  of  pipe  stems,  radiating  to  the  centre;  these  are  coated  at  the  circumference 
with  a  layer  of  clay.  A  number  of  bowls  of  broken  pipes  are  inserted  in  the  clay;  in 
these  other  fragments  are  placed  upright,  to  form  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  The  ribs 
found  the  outside,  whieh  form  the  flues,  are  made  in  the  same  way,  as  well  as  the  dome 
L;  by  which  means  the  cylindric  case  may  be  made  very  strong,  and  yet  so  thin  as  to 
require  little  clay  in  the  building,  a  moderate  fire  to  heat  it,  while  it  is  not  apt  to  split 
asunder.  The  pipes  are  arranged  within,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  with  their  bowls  rest- 
ing against  the  circumference,  and  their  ends  supported  on  circular  pieces  of  clay  r,  which 
are  set  up  in  the  centre  for  that  purpose.  Six  small  ribs  are  made  to  project  inwards  all 
round  the  crucible,  at  the  proper  heights,  to  support  the  different  ranges  of  pipes,  without 
having  so  many  resting  on  each  other  as  to  endanger  their  being  crushed  by  the  weight. 
By  this  mode  of  distribution,  the  furnace  may  contain  50  gross,  or  7200  pipes,  all  baked 
within  8  or  9  hours;  the  fire  being  gradually  raised,  or  damped  if  occasion  be,  by  a  plate 
partially  slid  over  the  chimney  top/ 

TODDY,  Sura,  ilfecro,  sweet  juice. — The  proprietors  of  cocoa-nut  plantations  in 
the  peninsula  of  India,  and  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  instead  of  collecting  a  crop  of  nuts, 
frequently  reap  the  produce  of  the  trees  by  extracting  sweet  juice  from  the  flower- 
stalk.  When  the  flowering  branch  is  half  shot,  the  toddy-drawers  bind  the  stock  round 
with  a  young  cocoa-nut  leaf  in  several  places,  and  heat  the  spadix  with  a  short  baton  of 
ebony.  This  beating  is  repeated  daily  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  about  the  end  of  that 
period  a  portion  of  the  flower-stalk  is  cut  off.  The  stump  then  begins  to  bleed,  and  an 
earthen  vessel  (chatty)  or  a  calabash  is  suspended  under  it,  to  receive  the  juice,  whieh 
is  by  the  Europeans  called  toddy. 

A  thin  slice  is  taken  from  the  stnmp  daily,  and  the  toddy  is  removed  twice  a  day. 
A  cocoa-nut  frequently  pushes  out  a  new  spadix  once  a  month ;  and  aAer  each  spadix 
begins  to  bleed,  it  continues  to  produce  freely  for  a  month,  by  which  time  another  is 
ready  to  supply  its  place.  The  old  spadix  continues  to  give  a  little  juice  for  another 
month,  aAer  which  it  withers;  so  that  thsre  are  sometimes  two  pots  attached  to  a  tree 
at  one  limp,  but  never  more.  Each  of  these  spadices,  if  allowed  to  grow,  would  pro* 
duee  a  bunch  of  nuts  from  two  to  twenty.  Trees  in  a  good  soil  produce  twelve 
bunches  in  the  year ;  but  when  less  favorably  situated,  they  often  do  not  give  mora 
than  six  bunches.  The  quantity  of  six  English  pints  of  toddy  is  sometimes  yielded  by 
a  tree  daily. 

Toddy  is  much  in  demand  as  a  beverage  in  the  neighborhood  of  villages,  espe- 
cially where  European  troops  are  stationed.  When  it  is  drunk  before  sunrise,  it  is  a 
cool,  delicious,  and  particularly  wholesome  beverage ;  but  by  eight  or  nine  o'elook  fer- 
mentation has  made  some  progress,  and  it  is  then  highly  intoxicating.* 

TOLU,  is  a  brownish-red  balsam,  extracted  from  the  stem  of  the  Myroxilon 
toluiferum^  a  tree  which  grows  in  Sooth  America,  It  is  composed  of  resin,  oil, 
and  benzoic  acid.  Having  an  agreeable  odor,  it  is  sometimes  used  in  perfumery. 
It  has  a  place  in  the  Materia  Mediea,  but  for  what  good  reason  I  know  not 

TOMBAC,  is  a  white  alloy  of  copper. 

TONKA  BEAN,  the  fruit  of  the  Dipterix  odorata,  affords  a  concrete  crystalline 
volatile  oil  ($tearopt*ne\  called  eonmarine  by  the  French.  It  is  extracted  by  diges- 
tion with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  stenroptene  and  leaves  a  fat  oil.  It  has  an 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm  taste.  It  is  fusible  at  122°  Fahrenheit,  and  volatile  at 
higher  heata 

TOOTH  FACTORY.  Pure  crystallised  quarts  is  calcined  by  a  moderate  heat 
When  taken  from  the  fire  it  is  thrown  immediately  into  cold  watet,  which  breaks  it 
into  numberless  pieces.  The  larger  pieces  are  broken  into  smaller,  and  the  whole 
put  into  a  mill,  which  is  itself  made  of  quarts.  Here  the  pieces  of  calcined  quarts 
are  ground  np  into  fine  powder.  Next  fluor  spar,  free  from  all  impurities,  is  ground 
up  in  like  manner  into  a  fine  powder.    Artificial  teeth  are  composed  of  two  parte, 

^M3aB*rtotftQS»  to  tea  History  o*  the  Cocofrnat  Tree,    By  Baary  BfanhaD,  Eao,,  Deputy  Iaipectoc 
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called  the  body  and  enamel.  The  body  of  the  tooth  is  made  first;  the  enamel  ia  added 
laet 

The  next  step  is  to  mix  together  nearly  equal  parts,' by  weight,  of  the  powdered 
span  and  quartz.  This  mixture  is  again  ground  to  a  greater  fineness.  Certain  metallic 
oxides,  as  of  tin,  are  now  added  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  appropriate  color, 
and  water  and  china  clay  to  make  it  plastio  and  give  it  consistence.  This  mixture 
resembles  soft  paste,  which  is  transferred  to  the  hands  of  females,  who  are  engaged  in 
filling  moulds  with  it,  or  otherwise  working  upon  it  After  the  paste  has  been  moulded 
into  proper  shape,  two  small  platina  rivets  are  inserted  near  the  base  of  each  tooth,  for 
the  purpose  of  fastening  it  (by  the  dentist)  to  a  plate  in  the  mouth.  They  are  now 
transferred  to  a  furnace,  where  they  are  "cured,"  as  it  is  technically  called ;  that  is,  half 
baked  or  hardened.  The  teeth  are  now  ready  to  receive  the  enamel,  which  ia  done  by 
women ;  it  consists  of  spar  and  quartz  which  has  been  ground,  pulverized,  and  reduced 
to  the  state  of  a  soft  paste,  which  is  evenly  spread  over  the  half  naked  body  of  the  tooth 
by  means  of  a  delicate  brush.  The  teeth  must  be  next  subjected  to  an  intense  heat 
They  are  put  into  ovens,  lined  with  platina  and  heated  by  a  furnace,  in  which  the 
necessary  neat  is  obtained.  The  baking  process  is  superintended  by  a  workman,  who 
occasionally  removes  a  tooth  to  ascertain  whether  those  within  have  been  sufficiently 
baked.  This  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  tooth.  When  they  are  done,  the 
teeth  are  placed  in  jars  ready  for  use.  An  experiment  tests  the  hardness  of  these 
artificial  teeth.  One  of  them  taken  indiscriminately  out  from  a  jar-full  is  driven 
without  breaking  into  a  fine  board,  until  it  is  even  with  the  surface  of  the  wood. 

TOPAZ.    See  Lapidary. 

TORTOISE-SHELI*  or  rather  scale,  a  horny  substance,  that  covers  the  hard 
strong  covering  of  a  bony  contexture,  which  encloses  the  Testudo  imbricata,  Linn,  The 
lamellae  or  plates  of  this  tortoise  are  thirteen  in  number,  and  may  be  readily  separated  from 
the  bony  parts  by  placing  fire  beneath  the  shell,  whereby  they  start  asunder.  They  vary 
in  thickness  from  one  eighth  to  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of 
the  animal,  and  weigh  from  6  to  25  pounds.  The  larger  the  animal,  the  better  is  the 
«hell.  This  substance  may  be  softened  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  and  if  compressed 
in  this  state  by  screws  in  iron  or  brass  moulds,  it  may  be  bent  into  any  shape.  The 
moulds  being  then  plunged  in  cold  water,  the  shell  become*  fixed  in  the  form  imparted 
by  the  mould.  If  the  turning*  or  filings  of  tortoise-shell  be  subjected  skilfully  to  grad- 
ually increased  compression  between  moulds  immersed  in  boiling  water,  compact 
objects  of  any  desired  ornamental  figure  or  device  may  be  produced.  The  soldering  of 
two  pieces  of  scale  is  easily  effected,  by  placing  their  edges  together,  after  they  are  nicely 
filed  to  one  bevel,  and  then  squeezing  them  strongly  between  the  long  fiat  jaws  of  hot 
iron  pincers,  made  somewhat  like  a  hairdresser's  curling-tonga    The  pincers  should  be 
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strong;  thick,  and  just  hot  enough  to  brown  paper  slightly,  without  burning  it  They  may 
be  soldered  also  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  applied  along  with  skilful  pressure.  But 
in  whatever  way  this  process  is  attempted,  the  surfaces  to  be  united  should  be  made  very 
smooth,  level,  and  clean ;  the  lesst  fouluess,  even  the  touoH  of  a  finger,  or  breathing  upon 
them,  would  prevent  their  coalescence.    See  Hour. 

Tortoise-shell  is  manufactured  into  various  objects,  partly  by  cutting  out  the  shapes  and 
partly  by  agglutinating  portions  of  the  shell  by  heat.  When  the  shell  has  become  soft 
by  dipping  it  in  hot  water,  and  the  edges  are  in  the  cleanest  possible  state  without 
grease,  they  are  pressed  together  with  hot  flat  tongs,  and  then  plunged  into  cold  water, 
to  fix  them  in  their  position. %  The  teeth  of  the  larger  combs  are  parted  in  their  heated 
state,  or  cut  out  with  a  thin  frame  saw,  while  the  shell,  equal  in  size  to  two  combs, 
with  their  teeth  interlaced,  as  in  fig.  1475,  is  bent  like* an  arch  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  teeth,  as  in  Jig- 1476.  The  shell  is  then  flattened,  the  points  are  separated 
with  a  narrow  chisel  or  pricker,  and  the  two  combs  are  finished,  while  flat,  with  coarse 
single-eat  files  and  triangular  scrapers.  They  are  finally  warmed,  and  bent  on  the  knee 
over  a  wooden  mould,  by  means  of  a  strap  passed  round  the  foot,  just  as  a  shoemaker 
fixes  his  last.  Smaller  combs  of  born  and  tortoise-shell  are  parted,  while  flat,  by  an 
ingenious  machine,  with  two  chisel-formed  cutters  placed  obliquely,  so  that  each  cut 
produces  6ne  tooth.  See  Rogers1  comb-cutting  machine,  Trans,  Soc.  Arts,  vol.  xlix., 
part  2,  aince  unproved.by  Mr.  Kelly.  In  making  the  frames  for  eye-glasses,  spec- 
tacles, sic,  the  apertures  for  the  glasses  were  formerly  cut  out  to  the  circular  form,  with 
a  tool  something  like  a  carpenter's  centre-bit,  or  with  a  crown  saw  in  the  lathe.  The 
discs  so  cut  oat  were  used  for  inlaying  in  the  tops  of  boxes,  &c.  This  required  a  piece 
of  shell  as  large  as  the  front  of  the  spectacle ;  but  a  piece  one  third  of  the  size  will  now 
suffice,  as  the  eyes  are  strained  or  pulled.  A  long  narrow  piece  is  cut  out,  and  two  slits 
are  made  in  it  with  a  saw.  The  shell  is  then  warmed,  the  apertures  are  pulled  open, 
and  fastened  upon  a  taper  triolet  of  the  appropriate  shape ;  as  illustrated  by  figs.  1477, 
1478,  and  1479.  The  groove  for  the  edge  of  the  glass  is  cut  with  a  small  circular  cutter, 
or  sharp-edged  saw,  about  three  eighths  or  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  the  glass  is 
sprung  in  when  the  frame  is  expanded  by  heat. 

In  making  tortoise-shell  boxes,  the  round  plate  of  shell  is  first  placed  centrally  over 
the  edge  of  the  ring,  as  in  Jig.  1480:  it  is  slightly  squeezed  with  the  small  round  edge- 
block  g,  and  the  whole  press  is  then  lowered  into  the  boiling  water :  after  immersion 
for  about  half  an  honr,  it  is  transferred  to  the  bench,  and  g  is  pressed  entirely  down,  so 
as  to  bend  the  shell  into  the  shape  of  a  saucer,  as  *tfig.  1481,  without  cutting  or  injuring 
the  material  5  and  the  press  is  then  cooled  in  a  water-trough.  The  same  processes  are 
repeated  with  the  die  d,  which  has  a  rebate  turned  away  to  the  thickness  of  the  shell, 
and  completes  the  angle  of  the  box  to  the  section  fig.  1480,  ready  for  finishing  in  the 
lathe.  It  is  always  safer  to  perform  each  of  these  processes  at  two  successive  boilings 
and  coolings.  Two  thin  pieces  are  cemented  together  by  pressure  with  the  die  e,  and  a 
oevice  may  be  given  by  the  engraved  die  /. — See  HoUzapffisPs  Turning  and  Mechanical 
Manipulation,  vol.  i.,  p.  129. 

TOUCH-NEEDLES,  and  TOUCH-STONE,  are  means  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of 
gold  trinkets.    See  Assat. 

TOW.    See  Flax. 

TRAGAC ANTH,  GUM.  (Gomnu  adracante,  Fr. ;  Traganth  Germ.)     See  Gust. 

TRAVERT1NO.    See  Tufa. 

TREACLE,  is  the  viscid  brown  uncrystallizable  sirup  which  drains  from  the  sugar-re- 
fiiiug  moulds.  Its  specific  gravity  is  generally  1*4,  and  it  contains  upon  an  average  75 
pc*  cent  of  solid  matter,  by  my  experiments. 

TRIPOLI  (Tern  powrie,  Fr. ;  Triptl,  Germ.),  rotten-stone,  is  a  mineral  of  an 
earthy  fracture,  a  yellowish-gray  or  white  color,  composition  impalpably  fine,  meager 
to  the  touch,  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue,  and  burns  white.  Its  analogue,  the 
Poli*T$chufer,  occurs  in  thin  flat  foliated  pieces,  of  the  above  colors,  occasionally  striped ; 
soft,  absorbent  of  water;  spec.  grav.  1*9  to  2-2. 

M.  Ebrenberg  has  shown  that  both  of  these  friable  homogeneous  rocks,  which  consist 
almost  entirely  of  silica,  are  actually  composed  of  the  exuviae  or  rather  the  skeletons  of 
infusoria  (animalmla)  of  the  family  of  Barcillariss,  and  the  genera  Cocconema,  Qonphonema, 
ate  They  are  recognised  with  such  distinctness  in  the  microscope,  that  their  analogies 
with  living  species  may  be  readily  traced  ;  and  in  many  cases  there  are  no  appreciable 
differences  between  the  living  and  the  petrified.  The  species  are  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  partitions  or  transverse  lines  upon  their  bodies.  The  length  is  about  ^^1  of  a 
line.  M.  Ehrenberg  made  his  observations  upon  the  tripolis  of  Billen  in  Bohemia,  of 
8antafiora  in  Tuscany,  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  of  Francisbad,  near  Eger. 

The  meadow  iron  ore  (Fer  limoneux  des  marats)  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  the 
QatUontUa  ferruginea.  Most  of  these  infusoria  are  lacustrine;  but  others  are  marine, 
particularly  the  tripolis  of  the  Isle  of  France. 
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According  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  Bucholz,  tripoli  consists  of— silica,  81 ;  alumina, 
1*5 ;  oxide  of  iron,  8 ;  sulphuric  acid,  3*45 ;  water,  4*66.  This  specimen  was  probably 
found  in  a  coal-field.  The  tripoli  of  Corfu  it  reckoned  the  beat  for  scouring  or  brighten- 
ing braes  and  other  metals.  Mr.  Philips  found  in  the  Derbyshire  rotten-stone  (near 
Bskewell),  85  of  alumina,  4  of  silica,  and  10  of  carbon— being  a  remarkable  difference 
in  composition  from  the  Bohemian. 

TUBES  OF  BEASa  Brass  or  other  tubes  are  formed  of  rolled  metal,  which  is,  eat 
to  the  required  breadth  by  mesne  of  revolving  di*os ;  in  the  large  sines  of  tubes,  the  metal 
is  partially  curved  in  its  length  by  means  of  a  pair  of  rolls ;  when  in  this  condition  it  is 
passed  through  a  steel  hole  or  a  die,  a  plug  being  held  in  such  a  position  as  allows  the 
metal  to  pass  between  it  and  the  interior  of  the  hole.  Oil  is  used  to  lubricate  the 
metal ;  the  motion  is  oommunieated  by  power,  the  drawing  apparatus  being  ft  pair  of 
huge  nippers,  which  holds  the  brass,  ana  is  attached  to  a  chain  and  revolves  round  a 
windlass  or  cylinder.  The  tube  in  its  unsoldered  state  is  annealed,  bound  round  at 
intervals  of  a  few  inches  with  iron  wire,  and  solder  and  borax  applied  along  the  seam. 
The  operation  of  soldering  is  completed  by  passing  the  tube  through  an  air  stove, 
heated  with  "cokes"  or  "  breezes,"  which  melts  the  solder,  and  unites  the  two  edges  of 
the  metal,  and  forms  a  perfect  tube ;  it  is  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
to  remove  scaly  deposits  on  its  surface,  the  wire  and  extra  solder  having  been 
previously  removed :  it  is  then  drawn  through  a  n  finishing  hole  plate,"  when  the  tube 
la  completed. 

Mandril  drawn  tubes,  as  the  name  indicates,  are  drawn  upon  a  very  accurately  turned 
steel  mandril ;  by  this  mesne  the  internal  diameter  is  rendered  smooth ;  the  tube  formed 
by  this  process  is  well  fitted  for  telescopes,  syringes,  small  pump-cylinders,  dec 

Brass  solder  is  composed  of  slmost  equal  quantities  of  copper  ana  cine;  its  properties 
should  be  that  of  melting  at  such  a  temperature  as  will  allow  the  article  to  be  soldered 
to  be  sufficiently  heated,  but  yet  some  degrees  from  the  melting  point  Solder  .is  al- 
ways used  in  connection  with  borax,  the  cleansing  properties  of  which  appear  to  facili- 
tate the  fusion  of  the  metal 

TUBULAR  CRANE.  Under  the  title  Cbanx,  that  elegant  mechanical  invention 
of  William  Fsirbairn,  Esq.,  F.R.&,  Member  of  the  French  Institute,  is  described ;  and 
here  an  analysis  of  its  structure  by  Sir  D.  Brewster  may  be  inserted,  aa  laid  before 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  1851.  These  structures  indicate  some  ad 
ditional  examples  of  the  extension  of  the  tubular  system,  and  the  many  advantages 
that  may  yet  be  derived  from  a  judicial  combination  of  wrought  iron  plates,  and  a 
careful  distribution  of  the  material  in  all  those  combinations  which  require  security, 
rigidity,  and  strength. 

The  projection  or  radius  of  the  jib  of  these  cranes  is  82  feet  6  inches  from  the  centre 
of  the  stem,  and  its  height  80  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  wrought 
iron  plates,  firmly  riveted  together  on  the  principle  of  the  upper  side  being  calculated 
to  resist  tension,  and  the  under,  or  concave  side,  which  embodies  the  cellular  construction 
to  resist  compression.  The  form  is  correctly  that  of  the  prolonged  vertebra?  of  the  bird 
from  which  this  machine  for  raising  weights  takes  its  nsme;  it  is  truly  the  neck  of  the 
crane,  tapering  from  the  point  of  the  jib,  where  it  is  8  ft.  deep  by  18  inches  wide,  to  the 
level  of  the  ground,  where  it  is  5  ft  deep  and  8  ft.  6  inches  wide.  From  this  point  it 
again  Upers  to  a  depth  of  18  ft  under  the  surface,  where  it  terminates  in  a  cast-iron 
shoe,  which  forms  the  toe  on  which  it  revolves.  The  lower  or  concave  side,  which  is 
calculated  to  resist  compression,  consists  of  plates  forming  three  cells,  and  varying  in 
thiokness  in  the  ratio  of  the  strain  ;  as  also  the  convex  top,  which  is  formed  of  longpjatss 
chain  riveted  with  covers ;  but  the  sides  are  of  uniform  thickness,  riveted  with  T  iron, 
and  covering  plate  4(  inches  wide  over  each  joint  This  arrangement  of  the  parts  and 
distribution  of  the  materials  constitute  the  principal  elements  of  strength  in  the  crane 
Hie  form  of  the  jib,  and  the  point  at  which  the  load  is  suspended,  are  probably  not  the 
most  favorable  for  resisting  pressure.  It  nevertheless  exhibits  great  powers  of  re- 
sistance ;  and  its  form,  as  well  as  the  position,  may  safely  t>e  eonsiderea  as  a  curved 
hollow  beam  having  one  end  immoveaoly  fixed  at  a,  and  the  other  end -a,  the  part  to 
whioh  the  force  is  applied.  Vie  wins;  it  in  this  light  t&*  strengths  are  easily  determined; 
and  taking  the  experiments  herein  recorded,  we  have  by  the  formula,*  which  was 
originally  framed  for  the  calculation  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  tubular  beams,  that  a 
load  of  68  tons  would  be  required  to  break  the  crane.  With  20  tons  the  deflection  was 
S*97— *64  of  a  permanent  set  — 8*88  inches,  the  deflection  of  the  jib  due  to  a  load  of 
SO  tons.    The  following  constitutes  the  experiments  made  at  Keyham  docks.   * 

•W- 

Jtot  to  tendon;  i  the  depth  of  beam-;  C< 
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Skperimsntt  made  to  ascertain  the  reeieting  Power*  of  a  new  wrought-iron  tubular  Crane 
erected  at  Keyham  Dockyard,  Devon-port,  November  8,  1800. 


Weight  of  cargo 
In  too*. 

Deflection  at  the  point  of 

the  jib  in  Inchon 

2 

•82 

8 

•50 

4 

•65 

5 

•90 

6 

1-05 

1 

1-20 

8 

1*85 

9 

1-50 

10 

UO 

With  5  tons  suspended,  the  crane  tit  tamed  completely  round,  without  any  alteration 
"n  the  deflection. 

With  this  weight  the  oraoe  was  again  turned  round;  the  deflection  is  8  minutes 
increasing  to  1*85  inches,  when  it  became  permanent,  alter  sustaining  the  load  daring 
the  whole  of  the  night*  a  period  of  about  Id  hours. 

On  the  9th  November  toe  experiments  were  resumed  as  follows:— 


Weight  of  onrgo 
nitons. 

Deflection  at  the  point  of 

thejib  in  inches. 

11 

2-05 

12 

222 

18 

2*40 

14 

2-60 

15 

2-80 

18 

8-00 

17 

8*20 

18 

850 

19 

8*78 

20 

8*97 

On  again  turning  the  crane  round  with  a  load  of  20  tons  there  was  no  perceptible 
alteration  in  the  deflection,  and  the  permanent  set,  after  removing  the  load,  was  *64 


From  the  above  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  crane  is 
much  greater  than  is  requisite  either  in  theory  or  practice,  and,  although  tested  with 
nearly  a  double  load,  it  is  still  far  short  of  its  ultimate  powers  of  resistance,  which  it 
will  be  observed  are  five  times  greater  than  the  weight  it  is  intended  to  bear. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  construction  are  its  great  security,  and  the  facility  with 
which  bulky  and  heavy  bodies  can  be  raised  to  the  y^ry  top  of  the  jib  without  failure. 
It  moreover  exhibits,  when  heavily  loaded,  the  same  restorative  principle  of  elasticity 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  wrought-iron  tubular  girder.  These  constructions,  although 
different  in  form,  are  nevertheless  the  same  in  principle,  and  undoubtedly  follow  the 
same  law  as  regards  elasticity  and  their  powers  of  resistance  to  fracture.  They  all  do 
great  honor  to  the  mechanical  genius  t,  Mr.  Fairbairn. 

TUFA,  or  TUF,  is  a  gray  deposite  of  calcareous  carbonate,  from  springs  and  streams, 

TULA  METAL,  is  an  alloy  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead. 

TUNGSTEN  (Eag.  and  Fr. ;  Wolfram,  Germ.),  is  a  peculiar  metal,  which  occurs  in 
the  state  of  an  acid  (the  tungttic),  combined  with  various  bases,  as  with  lime,  the  oxydef 
of  iron,  manganese,  and  lead.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  reduction  of  the  ore,  or  the  de- 
oxydixement  of  the  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  dark  steel-gray  /owner,  which  assumes  under 
the  hornisher  a  feeble  metallic  lustre.    Its  specific  gravity  is  .7*22. 

TURBITH  MINERAL,  is  the  yellow  subsulphate  of  mercury. 

TURF  {Peat,  Scotch  \  Tourbe,  Fr.  j  Torf,  Germ.),  consists  of  vegetable  mutter,  chiefly 
of  the  moss  family,  in  a  state  of  partial  decomposition  by  the  action  of  water.  Cut, 
daring  summer,  into  brick-shaped  pieces,  and  dried,  it  is  extensively  used  as  fuel  by  the 
peasantry  ia  every  region  where  it  abounds.  The  dense  black  turf,  which  forms  the  towev 
stratum  of  a  peat-moss,  is  much  contaminated  with  iron,  sulphur,  sand,  &c.,  while 
the  lighter  turf  of  the  upper  strata,  though  nearly  pure  vegetable  matter,  is  too  bulky  for 
transportation,  and  too  porous  for  factory  fuel.  These  defects  have  been  happily 
lexeoved  by  Mr.  Williams,  managing  director  of  the  Dublin  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
who  has  recently  obtained  a  patent  for  n  method  of  converting  the  lightest  and  purest 
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beds  of  peat-moss,  or  bog,  into  the  four  following  product*:  1,  A  brown  combustible] 
•olid,  denser  than  oak;  2,  A  charcoal,  twice  as  compact  as  that  of  hard  wood; 
8,  A  factitioas  coal ;  and  4,  A  factitious  coke ;  each  of  which  possesses  verj  valuable 
properties. 

Mr.  LVErnst,  artificer  of  fire-works  to  Vanxhall,  has  proved,  by  the  severe  test  of  co 
lored  fires,  that  the  turf  charcoal  of  Mr.  Williams  is  20  per  cent,  more  combustible  thaa 
that  of  oak.  Mr.  Oldham,  engineer  of  the  Bank'of  England,  has  applied  it  in  softening 
his  steel  plates  and  dies,  with  remarkable  success.  Bat  one  of  the  most  important  results 
of  Mr.  Williams's  invention  is,  that  with  10  cwts.  of  pitcoal,  and  2}  cwts.  of  his  factitious 
coal,  the  same  steam  power  is  now  obtained,  in  navigating  the  Company's  ships,  as  with 
17J  cwts.  of  pitcoal  alone ;  thereby  saving  30  per  cent,  in  the  stowage  of  fuel.  What  a 
prospect  is  thus  opened  up  of  turning  to  admirable  account  the  unprofitable  bogs  of  Ire- 
land $  and  of  producing,  from  (heir  inexhaustible  stores,  a  superior  fuel  for  every  purpose 
of  arts  and  engineering  ! 

The  turf  is  treated  as  follows : — Immediately  after  being  dug,  it  is  triturated  under  re- 
volving edge-wheels,  faced  with  iron  plates  perforated  all  over  their  surface,  and  is  (br- 
eed by  the  pressure  through  these  apertures,  till  it  becomes  a  species  of  pap,  which  is 
freed  from  the  greater  part  of  its  moisture  by  squeezing  in  a  hydraulic  press  between 
layers  of  caya  cloth,  then  dried,  and  coked  in  suitable  ovens. — (See  Charcoal,  and  Pit- 
coal, coking  or.)  Mr.  Williams  makes  his  factitious  coal  by  incorporating  with  pitch 
or  rosin,  melted  in  a  caldron,  as  much  of  the  above  charcoal,  ground  to  powder,  ma  will 
form  a  doughy  mass,  which  is  moulded  into  bricks  in  its  hot  and  plastic  state.  From  the 
experiments  of  M.  Le  Sage,  detailed  in  the  5th  volume  of  "The  Repertory  of  Arts," 
charred  ordinary  turf  seems  to  be  capable  of  producing  a  far  more  intense  heat  than  com- 
mon charcoal.  It  has  been  found  preferable  to  all  other  fuel  for  case-hardening  iron, 
tempering  steel,  forging  horse-shoes,  and  welding  gun-barrels.  Since  turf  is  partially 
carbonized  in  its  native  state,  when  it  is  condensed  by  the  hydraulic  press,  and  folly  char- 
red, it  must  evidently  afford  a  charcoal  very  superior  in  calorific  power  to  the  porous  sub- 
stance generated  from  wood  by  fire. 

TURKEY  RED,  is  a  brilliant  dye  produced  on  cotton  goods  by  Madder. 

TURMERIC,  Curcuma,  Terra  mertia,  (Souchet,  or  Sa/ran  dee  Indet,  Fr. ;  Getowmrzel, 
Germ.),  is  the  root  of  the  Curcuma  hnga  and  rotunda,  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  is  much  employed  in  dyeing  yellow,  as  also  as  a  condiment  in  curry  sauce 
or  powder.  The  root  is  knotty,  tubercular,  oblong,  and  wrinkled ;  pale-yellow  without, 
and  brown-yellow  within ;  of  a  peculiar  smell,  a  taste  bitterish  and  somewhat  spicy.  It 
contains  a  peculiar  yellow  principle,  called  curcumine,  a  brown  coloring-matter,  a  volatile 
oil,  starch,  fee.  The  yellow  tint  of  turmeric  is  changed  to  brown-red  by  alkalis,  alka- 
line earths,  subacetate  of  lead,  and  several  metallic  oxydes}  for  which  reason,  paper 
stained  with  it  is  employed  as  a  chemical  test. 

Turmeric  is  employed  by  the  wool-dyers  for  compound  colors  which  require  an  admix- 
ture of  yellow,  as  for  cheap  browns  and  olives.  As  a  yellow  dye,  it  is  employed  only 
upon  silk.  It  is  a  very  fugitive  color.  A  yellow  lake  may  be  made  by  boiling  tur- 
meric powder  with  a  solution  of  alum,  and  pouring  the  filtered  decoction  upon  pounded 
chalk. 

TURNSOLE.    See  Archil  and  Litmus. 

TURPENTINE  (T&rtbinthine,  Fr.;  TerpentJtin,  Germ.);  is  a  substance  which  flows 
out  of  incisions  made  in  the  stems  of  several  species  of  pinea  It  has  the  consistence 
and  gray -yellow  color  of  honey.  It  has  a  smell  which  is  not  disagreeable  to  many 
persons,  a  warm,  sharp,  bitterish  taste ;  dries  into  a  solid  in  the  air,  with  the  evapora- 
tion of  its  volatile  oil  It  becomes  quite  fluid  at  a  moderate  elevation  of  temperature, 
and  burns  at  a  higher  heat,  with  a  bright  but  very  fuliginous  flame.  There  are  aeversl 
varieties  of  turpentine. 

1.  Common  turpentine,  is  extraoted  from  incisions  in  the  Pinue  abies  and  Pinue  eil* 
vestris.  It  has  little  smell;  but  a  bitter  burning  taste.  It  ooosists  of  the  volatile  oil 
of  turpentine  to  the  amount  of  from  6  to  25  per  cent ;  and  of  rosin  or  colophony. 

2.  Venice  turpentine^  is  extracted  from  the  Pinus  larix  (larch)  and  toe  French  tur- 
pentine from  the  Pinue  maritima.  The  first  comes  from  Styria,  Hungary,  the  Tyrol, 
and  Switzerland,  and  contains  from  18  to  25  per  cent  of  oil ;  the  second,  from  the  south 
of  France,  and  contains  no  more  than  12  per  cent  of  oil.  The  oil  of  all  the  turpen- 
tines in  extraoted  by  distilling  them  along  with  water.  They  dissolve  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol,  without  leaving  any  residuum.  They  also  combine  alkaline  lyes,  and  in 
general  with  the  salifiable  bases.    Venice  turpentine  contains  also  succinic  acid. 

3.  Turpeutine  of  Strasbourg  is  extraoted  from  the  Pinue  pieea  and  Abies  exeeha. 
It  affords  88*5  per  cent  of  volatile  oil,  and  some  volatile  or  erystallisable  resin,  with 
extractive  matter  and  succinic  acid. 

4*  Turpentine  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  of  Hungary;   the  first  of  which 
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comes  from  the  Pinna  eembro,  and  the  second  from  the  Pinu*  mugon.    They  resemble 
that  of  Strasbourg. 

6.  Turpentine  of  Canada,  called  Canada  balsam,  is  extracted  from  the  Pinut  can* 
tfnuis  and  beUutmeeL  Its  smell  is  much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  preceding 
species. 

6.  Turpentine  of  Cyprus  or  Chio  is  extracted  from  the  Pistacea  terebinth**.  It  has 
a  yellow,  greenish,  or  blue-green  color.  Its  smell  is  more  agreeable,  and  taste  lest 
acrid,  than  those  of  the  preceding  sorts. 

TURPENTINE,  OIL  OP,  sometimes  called  essence  of  turpentine.  As  found  in 
commerce,  it  contains  more  or  less  rosin,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  re-distillation 
alone  with  water.  It  is  colorless,  limpid,  very  fluid,  and  possessed  of  a  very  peculiar 
smell.  Its  specific  gravity,  when  pure,  is  0*870 ;  that  of  the  oil  commonly  sold  in 
London  is  0*876.  It  always  reddens  litmus  paper,  from  containing  a  little  succinic, 
acid.  According  to  Opermann,  the  oil  which  has  been  repeatedly  rectified  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  consists  of  84*60  carbon,  11*786  hydrogen,  and  8 '67  oxygen. 
When  oil  of  turpentine  contains  a  little  alcohol,  it  burns  with  a  clear  flame;  but  other- 
wise it  affords  a  very  smoky  flame.  Chlorine  inflames  this  oil ;  and  muriatic  acid  eon- 
verts  it  into  a  crystalline  substance,  like  camphor.  It  is  employed  extensively  in  var- 
oishee,  paints,  Ac,  as  also  in  medicine. 

TURPENTINR,  SPIRITS,  BS9ENCE  OR  OIL  OP.  Camphen  is  the  new  name 
given  by  the  continental  chemists  to  every  etherous  or  volatile  oil  which  is  composed 
of  6  atoms  of  carbon  and  8  of  hydrogen,  and  which  combines  directly  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  either  into  a  solid  or  a  liquid  compound,  resembling  camphor.  Under  this 
title  the  following  oils  are  included : — turpentine,  citron,  or  lemon,  orange-flower, 
eopaiva,  balsam  oil,  juniper,  cubebs,  and  pepper.  Some  add  to  this  last* — the  oils  of 
cloves,  valerian,  and  bergamot  As  the  new  patent  lamps  burn  spirits  of  turpentine* 
they  have  been  called  Cam  phi  ne.     See  Lamps. 

Common  turpentine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1860,  487,121  cwta.; 
in  1851,  481,960  cwta. 
TURQUOia    SeeLAKDAHT. 
TOTENAO,  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 

TYPE  {Oaraelere,  FV. ;  Druckhitchstabe,  Germ.)  The  first  care  of  the  letter-cutter 
Is  to  prepare  well  tempered  steel  punches,  upon  which  he  draws  or  marks  the  exact 
shape  of  the  letter,  with  pen  and  ink  if  it  be  large,  but  with  a  smooth  blunted  point  of 
a  needle  if  it  be  small ;  and  then  with  a  proper  sized  and  shaped  graver  and  sculptor, 
he  digs  or  scoops  out  the  metal  between  the  strokes  upon  the  face  of  the  punch,  leaving 
the  marks  untouched  and  prominent  He  next  works  the  outside  with  files  till  it  be 
fit  for  the  matrix.  Punches  are  ajso  made  by  hammering  down  the  hollows,  filing 
up  the  edges,  and  then  hardening  the  soft  steel  Before  he  proceeds  to  sink  and  justify 
the  matrix,  he  provides  a  mould  to  justify  them  by,  of  which  a  good  -figure  is  shown  in 
plate  xv.,  Mitcellany,  figt.  2,  8,  of  Jieef*  Cyclopedia. 

A  matrix  is  a  piece  of  brass  or  copper,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  thick  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  letter 
which  it  is  to  contain.  In  this  metal  the  face  of  the  letter 
intended  to  be  east  is  sunk,'  by  striking  it  with  the  punch  to 
a  depth  of  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  mould,  Jig, 
1488,  in  which  the  types  are  cast  is  composed  of  two  parts. 
The  outer  part  is  made  of  wood,  the  inner  of  steel  At  the 
top  it  has  a  hopper-mouth  a,  into  which  the  fused  type-metal 
is  poured.  The  interior  cavity  is  as  uniform  as  if  it  bad  been 
hollowed  out  of  a  single  piece  of  steel ;  because  each  hal( 
which  forms  two  of  the  four  sides  of  the  letter,  is  exactly  fit- 
ted to  the  other.  The 'matrix  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mould,  directly  under  the  centre  of  the  orifice,  and  is  held  in 
its  position  by  a  spring  6.  Every  letter  that  is  east  can  be 
loosened  from  the  matrix  only  by  removing  the  pressure  on 
the  spring. 

A  good  type-foundry  is  always  provided  with  several  fur- 
naces, each  surmounted  with  an  iron  pot  containing  the  melt- 
ed alloy,  of  8  parts  of  lead  and  1  of  antimony.  Into  this  pot 
the  founder  dipa  the  very  small  iron  ladle,  to  lift  merely  as 
much  metal  as  will  oast  a  single  letter  at  a  time.  Having  poured  in  the  metal  with 
his  right  hand,  and  returned  the  ladle  to  the  melting-pot,  the  founder  throws  up  his  left 
hand,  which  holds  the  mould,  above  his  head,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  supporting  it  with  hit 
right  hand.  It  is  this  movement  which  forces  the  metal  into  all  the  interstices  of  the 
matrix:  for  without  it,  the  metal,  especially  in  the  smaller  moulds,  would  not  be  able 
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to  expel  the  air  and  reach  the  bottom.  The  pouring  in  the  metal,  the  throwing  up  flea 
mould,  the  unclosing  it,  removing  the  pressure  of  the  spring,  picking  out  the  cast  letter; 
closing  the  mould  again,  and  re-apply  ing  the  spring  to  be  ready  for  a  new  operation, 
are  all  performed  with  eueh  astonishing  rapidity  and  precision,  that  a  skilful  workman 
will  turn  out  600  good  letters  in  an  hour,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  every  eighth  part 
of  a  minute.  A  considerable  piece  of  metal  remains  attached  to  the  end  of  the  type  as 
it  quits  the  mould.  There  are  nieka  upon  the  lower  edge  of  the  types,  to  enable  the 
compositor  to  place  them  upright  without  looking  at  them, 

From  the  table  of  the  cotter,  the  heap  of  types  turned  out  of  his  mould,  ia  tranafciied 
from  time  to  time  to  another  table,  by  a  boy,  whose  business  it  is  to  break  off  the  super- 
fluous metal,  and  that  he  does  so  rapidly  as  to  clear  from  2000  to  5000  types  in  an  now; 
a  very  remarkable  despatch,  since  he  must  seize  them  by  their  edges,  and  not  by  their 
feeble  flat  sides.  From  the  breaking-off  boy,  the  types  are  taken  to  the  ratter,  n  maa 
who  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  workshop  with  a  grit-stone  slab  on  a  table  before  him,  and 
having  on  the  fore  and  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand  a  piece  of  tarred  leather,  passes 
each  broad  side  of  the  type  smartly  over  the  stone,  turning  it  in  the  movement,  and  that 
so  dexterously,  as  to  be  able  to  rub  2000  types  in  an  hour. 

From  the  rubber,  the  types  are  conveyed  to  a  boy,  who,  with  canal  rapidity,  acta  them 
np  in  lines,  in  a  long  shallow  frame,  with  their  faces  uppermost  and  nicks  outwards, 
TTiis  frame,  containing  a  fall  line,  is  put  into  the  dresser's  hands,  who  polishes  them  on 
each  side,  and  turning  them  with  their  feces  downwards,  cats  a  groove  or  channel  hi 
their  bottom,  to  make  them  stand  steadily  on  end.  It  is  essential  that  each  letter  be  per* 
fectly  symmetrical  and  square;  the  least  inequality  of  their  length  would  prevent  them 
from,  making  a  fair  impression ;  and  were  there  the  least  obliquity  in  their  sides,  it  wouH 
be  quite  impossible,  when  200,000  single  letters  are  combined,  as  ia  one  side  of  the  Timm 
newspaper,  that  they  could  hold  together  as  they  require  to  do,  when  wedged  np  m  the 
chases,  as  securely  as  if  that  side  of  type  formed  a  solid  plate  of  metal.  Each  letter  in  finally 
of  c 


Double  Pica,     - 

-    41J 

Paragoo, 
Great  Primer,    - 

-.a 

English, 

•        64 

Pica, 

-    Tl» 

Nonpareil,   • 

-    143 

Agate,      - 

166 

Pearl,  - 

.    178 

Diamond,  - 

-        206 

tied  up  in  lines  of  convenient  length,  the  proportionate  numbers  of  each  variety, 
letters,  points,  large  capitals,  small  capitals,  and  figures,  being  selected,  when  the  Jbunt 
of  type  is  ready  for  delivery  to  the  printer. 

The  sixes  of  types  east  in  this  country  vary  from  the  smallest,  called  diamond,  of  which 
205  lines  are  contained  in  n  foot  length,  to  those  letters  employed  in  placards,  of  which  a 
single  letter  may  be  three  or  four  inches  high.  The  names  of  the  different  letters  and 
their  dimensions,  or  the  number  of  lines  which  each  occupies  in  a  foot,  arc  stated  in  the 
following  table :—  / 

Small  Pica,  -      83 

Long  Primer,  -         89 

Bonrgeois,     -  -    102} 

Brevier,     -  -        112} 

Minion,         -  -    128 

T.  Aspinwall,  Esq.,  the  American  Consul,  obtained,  in  May,  1828,  a  patent  for  an  un- 
proved method  of  casting  printing  types  by  means  of  a  mechanical  process,  being  n  com- 
munication Irom  a  foreigner  residing  abroad.  The  machine  is  described,  with  six  expla- 
natory figures,  in  the  second  scries  of  Newton's  Journal,  vol.  v.  page  212.  The  patentee 
does  not  claim,  as  his  invention,  any  of  the  parts  separately,  but  the  general  process  sad 
arrangement  of  machinery;  more  particularly  the  manner  of  suspending  n  swing  table 
(upon  which  the  working  parts  are  mounted)  out  of  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  po- 
sition ;  the  mode  of  moving  the  table  with  the  parts  of  the  mould  towards  the  melting, 
pot;  the  manner  of  bringing  the  parts  of  the  mould  together,  and  keeping  them  dosed 
during  the  operation  of  casting  the  types.  Several  other  mechanical  schemes  have  beet 
proposed  for  founding  types,  but  I  have  been  informed  by  very  competent  judges,  Messrs. 
Clowes,  that  none  of  them  can  compete  in  practical  utility  with  that  dexterity  and  preosaoe 
of  handiwork,  which  I  have  often  seen  practised  in  their  great  printing  eaUhiiahmant  ia 
Stamford  street. 
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ULTRAMARINE  {Otdrenur,  Fr. ;  UUramarvu,  Germ.)*  it  a  beautiful  blue  pigmem 
obuioed  from  the  variegated  blue  mineral  called  lazulite  (Jajris  lazuli)  >  by  the  follow* 
ing  process :— Grind  the  stone  to  fragments,  rejecting  all  the  colorless  bite,  calcine  at  a 
red  heat,  qnench  in  water,  and  then  grind  to  an  impalpable  powder  along  with  water,  in 
a  paint-mill  (see  Paint?,  grinding  of),  or  with  a  porphyry  slab  and  mailer.  The  paste, 
being  dried,  is  to  be  rubbed  to  powder,  and  passed  through  a  silk  sieve,  100  parts  of  it 
are  to  be  mixed  with  40  of  rosin,  20  of  white  wax,  25  of  linseed  oil,  and  15  of  Burgundy 
pitch,  previously  melted  together.  This  resinous  compound  is  to  be  poured  hot  into  cold 
water;  kneaded  well  first  with  two  spatulas,  the*  with  the  hands,  and  then  formed  into 
one  or  more  small  rolls.  Soma  persons  prescribe  leaving  these  pieces  in  the  water  during 
fifteen  days,  and  then  kneading  them  in  it,  whereby  they  give  out  the  blue  pigment,  ap- 
parently because  the  ultramarine  matter  adheres  less  strongly  than  the  goagae,  or  merely 
silicious  matter  of  the  mineral,  to  the  resinous  paste.  MM.  Clement  and  Desormes,  who 
were  the  first  to  divine  the  true  nature  of  this  pigment,  think  that  the  soda  contained  in  the 
lazulite,  uniting  with  the  oil  and  the  rosin,  forms  a  species  of  soap,  which  serves  to  wash 
out  the  coloring-matter.  If  it  should  not  separate  readily,  water  heated  to  about  150°  F. 
should  be  had  recourse  to.  When  the  water  in  sufficiently  charged  with  blue  color,  it 
is  poured  off  and  replaced  by  fresh  water  ?  and  the  kneading  and  change  of  water  are 
repeated  till  the  whole  of  the  color  is  extracted.  Others  knead  the  mixed  resinous  mass 
under  a  slender  stream  of  water,  which  runs  off  with  the  color  into  a  large  earthen  pan. 
The  first  waters  afford,  by  rest,  a  deposite  of  the  finest  ultramarine;  the  second,  n 
somewhat  inferior  article,  and  so  on.  .  Each  must  be  washed  afterwards  with  several 
more  waters,  before  they  acquire  the  highest  quality  of  tone;  then  dried  separately,  and 
freed  from  any  adhering  particles  of  the  pitchy  compound  by  digestion  in  alcohol.  The 
remainder  of.  the  mass  being  melted  with  oil,  and  kneaded  in  water  containing  a  little 
soda  or  potash,  yields  an  inferior  pigment,  called  uUramarim  aaWt.  The  best  utitrama* 
tint  is  a  splendid  blue  pigment,  which  works  well  with  oil,  and  is  not  liable  to  change  by 
time.  Its  price  in  Italy  was  Avt  guineas  the  ounce,  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  is  now  greatly 
reduced. 

The  blue  color  of  lazutiU  had  been  always  ascribed  to  iron,  till  MM.  Clement  and 
Desormes,  by  a  most  eareful  analysis,  showed  it  to  consist  of— silica,  34 ;  alumina,  33 ; 
sulphur,  3;  soda,  22;  and  that  the  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.,  were  accidental  ingre- 
dients, essential  neither  to  the  mineral,  nor  to  the  pigment  made  from  it.  By  another 
analyst,  the  constituents  are  said  to  be— silica,  44 ;  alumina,  35 ;  and  soda,  21 ;  and  by  a 
third,  potassa  was  found  instead  of  soda,  showing  shades  of  difference  in  the  composition 
of  the  stone. 

Till  a  few  years  ago,  every  attempt  failed  to  make  ultramarine  artificially.  At  length, 
in  1828,  M.  Guimet  resolved  the  problem,  guided  by  the  analysis  of  MM.  Clement  and 
Desormes,  and  by  an  observation  of  M^Tassaert,  that  a  Una  substance  like  ultramarine 
was  occasionally  produced  on  the  sandstone  hearths  of  his  reverberatory  soda  furnaces. 
Of  M.  Guimet'*  finest  pigment  I  received  a  bottle  several  years  ago,  from  my  friend  M. 
Merimee,  Secretary  of  the  Ecole  dt  Beaux  JrU.  which-has  been  found  by  artists  little,  if 
any,  inferior  to  the  lazulite  ultramarine.  M.  Guimet  sells  it  at  sixty  francs  per  poond 
French,— which  is  little  more. than  two  guineas  the  English  pound.  He  has  kept 
his  process  secret.  But  M.  Gmelin,  of  Tubingen,  has  published  a  prescription  for 
making  it ;  which  consists  in  enclosing  carefully  in  a  Hessian  crucible  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  dry  .carbonate  of  soda,  heating  them  gradually  to  redness  till 
the  mass  fuses,  and  then  sprinkling  into  it  by  degrees  another  mixture,  of  silicate  of  soda* 
and  aluminate  of  soda ;  the  first  containing  seventy-two  parts  of  silica,  and  the  second 
seventy  parts  of  alumina.  The  crucible  roust  be  exposed  after  this  for  an  hour  to  the  fire. 
The  ultramarine  will  be  formed  by  this  time ;  only  it  contains  a  little  sulphur,  which  can 
be  separated  by  means  of  water.  M.  Persoz,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Strasbourg,  hai 
likewise  succeeded  in  making  an  ultramarine,  of  perhaps  still  better  quality  than  that  of 
M.  Guimet.  Lastly,  M.  Robiquet  has  announced,  that  it  is  easy  to  form  ultramarine, 
by  besting  to  redness  a  proper  mixture  of  kaolin  (China  clay),  sulphur,  and  carbonate 
of  soda.  It  would  therefore  appear,  from  the  preceding  details,  that  ultramarine  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  silicate  of  alumina,  silicate  of  soda,  with  sulphuret  of 
sodium;  and  that  to  the  reaction  of  the  last  constituent  upon  the  former  two,  it  owes  its 
color. 
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AVALTUB  OF  ULTRAMAmiKE  BY  WABURTSAP. 

UpliUatL  Aitiaetal  from 


Bias.  Oim 

Potash  1-75 

Soda                    909  2147                     40*0                     25*8 

Alamina            31*07  28*30                    29  5                     80*0 

Silica                  4250  45-00                     40-0                     39-9 

Sulphur               0*95  1*68                      4*0                      4*6 

Lime                    8*62  0*02 

Iron                     0*86  1*06                      1*0                      0*9 
Chlorine              0*42 

Sulphuric  Acid    5*89  8*88                      8*4                      0*4 
Water                 0-12 

ULTRAMARINE,  ARTIFICIAL.  Till  within  these  last  16  or  18  rears,  the  only 
source  of  this  beautiful  pigment  was  the  rare  mineral  lapit  laxuli  the  price  of  the 
finest  ultramarine  was  then  so  high  as  fire  guineas  the  ounce.  8ince  the  mode  of 
making  it  artificially  has  been  discovered,  however,  its  price  has  fallen  to  a  few  shillings 
per  pound,  and  even  to  a  little  more  than  one  shilling  wholesale,  for  a  fair  article.  Arti- 
ficial ultramarine  is  now  manufactured  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  the  Continent, 
and  also  io  London.  The  chief  French  manufactories  of  ultramarine  are  situated  ia 
Paris,  and  the  two  largest  ones  in  Germany  are  those  of  Meissen  in  Saxony,  and  of 
Nuremberg  in  Franeonia.  Three  kinds  of  ultramarine  occur  in  commerce,  the  blue, 
the  green,  and  the  yellow.  The  first  two  only  are  true  ultramarines;  that  is,  sulphur 
compounds ;  the  yellow  is  merely  ehromate  of  baryta. 

Both  native  and  artificial  ultramarine  bare  been  examined  very  carefully  bv  several 
eminent  chemists,  who,  however,  have  been  unable  to  throw  mueh  light  upon  their  true 
nature.  Chemists  hare  undoubtedly  ascertained  that  ultramarine  al  ways  consists  of  silica, 
alumina,  soda,  sulphur,  and  a  little  oxide  of  iron ;  but  no  two  specimens,  either  of  the 
satire  or  artificial  ultramarine,  contain  these  ingredients  in  at  all  similar  proportions. 
In  fact  the  discrepancies  between  the  analysis  are  so  great,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
dednee  from  them  aoy  formula  for  the  constitution  of  ultramarine ;  if  indeed  it  does 
possess  any  definite  composition.  The  following  are  a  few  specimens  of  these  analyses, 
and  others  equally  discordant  might  easily  be  added. 

Lasls  Lnznlf,  by  Ctaaeat  sal 


Soda 23-2 

Alumina    -           -           -           -           -           -  24  8 

Silica                                               '<■  86-8 

Sulphur     ------  3-1 

Carbonate  of  lime  -           -           •           -  81 


lamSeialttltraafaM, 
byC.O.OmeUn. 

Soda  aid  potash 12*862 

Lime 1*646 

-  Alumina    ------    22*000 

1  Silica 47*806 

Sulphuric  acid       .....      4-679 
Resin,  sulphur,  and  loss    -  -  -    12*218 

Dr.  Eisner  published  a  very  elaborate  paper  upon  ultramarine  in  the  28rd  number 
of  JSrdmann's  Journal  for  1841.  The  first  part  or  Dr.  Eisner's  paper  is  historical,  and 
contains  an  account  of  the  accidental  discovery  of  artificial  ultramarine  by  Tassaert  and 
Kuhlman  in  1814,  and  of  the  labors  of  subsequent  chemists.  He  then  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  his  own  experiments,  which  have  been  very  numerous,  and  from  these  he 
deduces  the  following  conclusions :  1st,  that  the  presence  of  about  1  per  cent  of  iron  is 
Indispensable  to  the  production  of  ultramarine ;  he  supposes  the  iron  to  be  in  a  state 
of  sufphuret  2d,  that  the  green  ultramarine  is  first  formed,  and  that  as  the  heat  ia  in- 
creased, it  passes  by  degrees  into  the  blue.  The  cause  of  this  change  ia  he  affirma,  that 
part  of  the  sodium  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  as  the  operation  is  conducted 
in  only  partially  closed  vessels,  and  combines  with  the  silica,  while  the  rest  of  the  sodium 
passes  into  a  higher  degree  of  sulphuration.  Green  ultramarine,  therefore,  contains 
simple  sulphurets,  and  blue,  polysnlphurets, 

Dr.  Eisner's  paper  does  not,  however,  furnish  any  details  by  which  ultramarine  could 
be  manufactured  successfully  on  the  great  scale.    Thus,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the 
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necessary  degree  of  heat,  perhaps  the  most  important  circumstances  in  the  process,  he 

E'ves  no  directions  whatever.  We  know  however,  from  other  source*,  that  it  should 
i  a  low  red  heat,  as  at  much  higher  temperatures  l>oth  native  and  artificial  ultra ma- 
-rines  soon  become  colorless.  Dr.  Eisner,  indeed,  does  not  affirm  that  he  was  able  to 
procure  ultramarine  in  quantity  of  a  uniformly  good  color.  In  fact,  the  process  of 
Jtobiquet,  published  nearly  ten  years  ago,  is  the  best  which  scientific  chemists  possets, 
tfcougn  undoubtedly  the  manufacturers  have  greatly  improved  upon  it  Robiquet's 
process  consists  in  heating  to  low  redness  a  mixture  of  one  part  porcelain  clay,  one  and 
a  half  sulphur,  and  one  and  a  half  parts  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  either  in  an  earth- 
enware retort  or  covered  crucible,  so  long  as  vapors  are  given  off.  When  opened,  the 
crucible  usually  contains  a  spongy  mass  of  deep  blue  color,  containing  more  or  less  ul- 
tramarine mixed  with  the  excess  of  sulphur  employed,  and  some  unaltered  clay  and 
soda.  The  soluble  matter  is  removed  bv  washing,  and  the  ultramarine  separated  from 
the  other  impurities  by  levigation.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  thai  the  results  of 
Robiquet's  process  are  by  no  means  uniform  ;  one  time  it  yields  a  good  deal  of  ultra- 
marine of  excellent  qnnlity,  and  perhaps,  at  the  very  next  repetition  of  the  process  in 
circumstances  apparently  similar,  very  little  ultramarine  is  obtained,  and  that  of  an  in- 
ferior quality. 

The  fabrication  of  ultramarine  is  a  subject  which  weH  deserves  the  attention  of  English 
chemical  manufacturers,  as  it  could  be  carried  on  with  peculiar  advantage  in  this  coun- 
try. The  chief  expense  of  the  process  is  the  fuel  required,  which  can  be  purchased 
in  Great  Britain  for  less  than  half  the  money  it  would  cost  either  in  France  or  Ger- 
many, i 

UMBER,  is  a  massive  mineral ;  fracture  large  and  flat;  conchoidal  in  the  great,  very 
fine  earthy  in  the  small ;  dull ;  color,  liver,  chestnut,— dark  yellowish  brown  ;  opaque ; 
does  not  soil,  but  writes ;  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  feels  a  little  rough  and  meagre, 
and  is  very  soft;  specific  gravity  2*2.  It  occurs  in  beds  with  brown  Jasper  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  and  is  used  by  painters  as  a  brown  color,  and  to  make  varnish  dry  quickly. 

URANIUM,  is  a  rare  metal,  first  discovered  by  Klaproth,  in  the  black  mineral  called 
pechblende,  found  in  a  mine  near  Jolian-Georgen-Stadt,  in  Saxony,  and  which  is  a 
eulphuret  of  uranium.  A  double  phosphate  of  uranium  and  copper,  called  green 
uraniU,  and  uran  mica,  occurs  in  Cornwall.  It  has  been  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
by  various  devices,  but  it  has  hardly  the  appearance  of  metal  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
from  the  rarity  of  its  ores  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  importance  in  the  arts,  except  to 
color  glass. 

URAO,  is  the  native  name  of  a  sesqui  carbon  ate  of  soda  found  at  the  bottom  of  cer- 
tain lakes  in  Mexico,  especially  to  the  north  of  Zacatecas,'  and  in  several  other  provinces; 
also  in  South  America  at  Colombia,  48  English  miles  from  Merida. 

UREA  The  quantity  of  urea  present  in  urine  may  be  estimated  with  great  facility 
by  treating  the  urine  with  a  standard  solution  of  the  pernitrate  of  mercury.  A  copious 
white  precipitate,  resembling  the  chloride  of  silver,  with  liberation  of  nitric  acid,  falls. 
As  this  acid  prevents  the  further  action  of  the  nitrate,  it  must  be  neutralized  by  water 
of  barytes.  A  further  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  is  to  be  now  added,  and  so  on, 
by  repeated  additions  of  the  test*  and  subsequent  neutralization  with  barytes,  till  the 
whole  urea  is  precipitated.  The  addition  of  more  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  produces  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  bin  oxide  of  mercury.  The  quality  of  urea  present  in  a  given 
sample  of  urine,  may  thus  be  readily  deduced  from  the  quantity  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  mercury  required  for  its  precipitation.    The  urine  should  be  fresh.  ' 


V. 


VACUUM-MADE  LIQUEURS.  Samples  of  brandy  made  of  alcohol  and  fruits  of 
various  kinds  by  distillation  in  a  vacuum. 

In  this  manufacture  about  200  lbs.  of  these  fruits  yield  nearly  7  quarts  of  black  cherry 
brandy,  having  the  flavor  of  prussic  ether. 

These  brandies  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  all  compositions  of  fruit  tafias,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  delicacy  of  the  flavor.  The  brandy  has  the  taste  and  flavor  of  the  fruit 
It  is  mild  and  destitute  of  the  bunting  taste  common  to  wine  brandy.  Pure  or  mixed 
with  water  it  is  an  agreeable  drink,  and  may  from  its  variety,  taste,  and  flavor,  advan- 
tageously replace  other  spirituous  mixtures. 
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The  liqueurs  prepared  from  these  various  sorts  of  brandy  are  called  maraequin,  em 
account  of  their  analogy  to  those  of  Veniee  and  Trieste.  They  are  manufactured  from 
the  fruit  of  a  variety  of  laurels  (cherry  baj\  called  io  Italy  mirages. 

The  distillation  t»  vacuo  deprives  the  mixture  of  the  coarse  essential  oil  which 
remains  after  ordinary  distillation,  and  which  contains  the  resinous  and  heterogeneous 
substances  so  disagreeable  to  the  palate  and  injurious  to  the  stomach.  The  distillation 
in  vacuo  is  carried  on  at  from  40°  to  60°  of  temperature,  instead  of  120°  to  160°  in  the 
ordinary  process, 

This  marasquin  from  the  wild  or  brandy  cherry  is  a  cephalic  The  cherry  » tonic 
and  mild.  The  peach  approximates  to  the  cherry.  The  strawberry  is  diuretic  and 
beneficial  in  phthisical  complaints  and  weak  constitutions.  The  raspberry  is  cooling  and 
antiscorbutic ;  mixed,  with  water  it  is  a  sweet  and  agreeable  beverage.  The  flayer  of 
the  black  currant  is  very  superior,  and  the  operation  of  the  vacuum,  instead  of  weaken- 
ing; concentrates  the  properties  of  the  fruit.    An  Exhibition  puff. 

VALONIA,  is  a  kind  of  acorn,  imported  from  the  Levant  and  the  More*  for  tne  use 
of  tanners,  as  the  husk  or  cup  contains  abundance  of  tannin.  The  quantity  imported 
for  home  consumption  in  1836,  was  80,511  cwts.;  of  which  Turkey  furnished  58,7*4, 
Itsly  and  the  Italian  islands,  7209. 

VANADIUM,  is  a  metal  discovered  by  Sefstrom,  in  1830,  in  a  Swedish  iron,  remarka- 
ble for  its  ductility,  extracted  from  the  iron  mine  of  Jaberg,  not  far  from  Jdnkopieg. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  Vanadis,  a  Scandinavian  idol.  This  metal  has  been  found  in 
the  state  of  vanadic  acid,  in  a  lead  ore  from  Zimapan,  in  Mexico.  The  finery  cinders  of 
the  Jaberg  iron  contain  more  vanadium  than  the  metal  itself.  It  exists  in  it  as  vanad? 
acid.  For  the  reduction  of  this  acid  to  vanadium,  see  Berzelius's  Traite  de  Ckimit,  vo), 
iv.  p.  644.  Vanadium  is  white,  and  when  its  surface  is  polished,  it  resembles  silver  oi 
molybdenum  more  than  any  other  metal.  It  combines  with  oxygen  into  two  oxydes  and 
an  acid. 

The  vanadate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  infusion  of  nutgalls,  forms  a  black  liquid, 
which  is  the  best  writing-ink  hitherto  known.  The  quantity  of  the  salt  requisite  is  so 
small  as  to  be  of  no  importance  when  the  vanadium  comes  to  be  more  extensively  ex- 
tracted. The  writing  is  perfectly  black.  The  acids  color  it  blue,  but  do  not  remove 
it,  as  they  do  tannate  of  iron :  the  alkalis,  diluted  so  far  as  not  to  injure  the  paper,  do  not 
dissolve  it ;  and  chlorine,  which  destroys  the  black  color,  does  not,  however,  make  the 
traces  illegible,  even  when  they  are  subsequently  washed  with  a  stream  of  water.  It  is 
perfectly  fluent,  and,  being  a  chemical  solution,  stands  in  want  of  nb  viscid  gum  to  sus- 
pend the  color,  like  common  ink.  The  influence  of  time  upon  it  remains  to  be 
tried. 

VANILLA,  is  the  oblong  narrow  pod  of  the  Epid&tdron  vanilla,  Linn.,  of  the  natural 
family  Orchidea,  which  grows  in  Mexico,  Colombia,  Peru,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oronoco. 

The  best  comes  from  the  forests  round  the  village  of  Zentila,  in  the  intendancy  of 
Oaxaca. 

The  vanilla  plant  is  cultivated  in  Brazil,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  some  other  tropical 
countries,  but  does  not  produce  fruit  of  such  a  delicious  aroma  as  in  Mexico.  It  clings 
like,  a  parasite  to  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  and  sucks  the  moisture  which  their  bark  de- 
rives from  the  lichens,  and  other  cryptogamia,  but  without  drawing  nourishment  from 
the  tree  itself,  like  the  ivy  and  mistletoe.  The  fruit  is  subcylindric,  about  8  inches 
long,  one-celled,  siliquose,  and  pulpy  within.  It  should  be  gathered  before  it  is  fully 
ripe. 

When  about  12000  of  these  pods  are  collected,  they  are  strung  like  a  garland  by  their 
lower  end,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  foot-stalk ;  the  whole  are  plunged  for  an  instant 
in  boiling  water  to  blanch  them  j  they  are  then  hung  up  in  the  open  air,  and  exposed 
to  the  snn  for  a  few  hours.  Next  day  they  are  lightly  smeared  with  oil,  by  means  of  a 
feather,  or  the  fingers;  and  are  surrounded  with  oiled  cotton,  to  prevent  the  valves  from 
opening.  As  they  become  dry,  on  inverting  their  upper  end,  they  discharge  a  viscid 
liquid  from  it,  and  they  are  pressed  at  several  times  with  oiled  fingers  to  promote  its 
flow.  The  dried  pods  lose  their  appearance,  grow  brown,  wrinkled,  soft,  and  shrink 
intc  one  fourth  of  their  original  size.  In  this  state  they  are  touched  a  second  time 
with  oil,  but  very  sparingly ;  because,  with  too  much  oil,  they  would  lose  much  of  their 
delicious  perfume.  They  are  then  packed  for  the  market,  in  small  bundles  of  50  or 
100  in  each,  enclosed  in  lead  foil,  or  tight  metallic  cases.  As  it  comes  to  us,  vanilla  is 
a  capsular  fruit,  of  the  thickness  of  a  swan's  quill,  straight,  cylindrical,  but  somewhat 
flattened,  truncated  at  the  top,  thinned  off  at*  the  ends,  glistening,  wrinkled,  furrowed 
lengthwise,  flexible,  from  5  to  10  inches  long,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  It  con- 
tains a  pulpy  parenchyma,  soft,  unctuous,  very  brown,  in  which  are  imbedded  black, 
brilliant,  very  small  seeds.    Its  smell  is  ambrosiacal  and  aromatic ;  its  taste  hot,  and 
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lather  sweetish.  These  properties  seem  to  depend  upon  an  essential  oil,  nnd  also  upon 
benzoic  acid,  which  forms  efflorescences  upon  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  The  pulpy  part 
possesses  alone  the  aromatic  quality ;  the  pericarpium  has  hardly  any  smell. 

The  kind  most  esteemed  in  France,  is  called  Uq  vanilla  j  it  is  about  6  inches  long, 
from  }  to  \  of  an  inch  broad,  narrowed  at  the  two  ends,  and  carved  at  the  base  ; 
somewhat  soft  and  viscid,  of  a  dark-reddish  color,  and  of  a  most  delicious  flavor,  like 
Hut  of  Balsam  of  Peru.  It  is  called  vanilla  gYvrlet,  when  it  is  covered  with  efflorescences 
of  benzoic  acid,  after  having  been  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  in  vessels  not  hermetically 


The  second  sort,  called  vanilla  simarontt,  or  bastard,  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, of  a  less  deep  brown  hue,  drier,  less  aromatic,  destitute  of  efflorescence.  It  it 
•aid  to  be  the  produce  of  the  wild  plant,  and  is  brought  from  St.  Domineo. 

A  third  sort,  which  comes  from  Brazil,  is  the  vmnilUm,  or  large  vanilla  of  the  French 
market ;  the  vanilla  pamprona  or  bova  of  the  Spaniards.  Its  length  is  from  5  to  6  inches  | 
its  breadth  from  one  half  'to  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  It  is  brown,  soft,  viscid,  almost 
always  open,  of  a  strong  smell,  but  less  agreeable  than  the  leq.  It  is  sometimes  a  little 
spoiled  by  an  incipient  fermentation.  It  is  cured  with  sugar,  and  enclosed  in  tin-plate 
boxes,  which  contain  from  20  to  60  pods. 

Vanilla,  as  an  aromatic,  is  much  sought  after  by  makers  of  chocolate,  ices,  and  creams  j 
by  confectioners,  perfumers,  and  liquorists,  or  distiHers.  It  is  difficultly  reduced  to  fine 
particles ;  but  it  may  be  sufficiently  attenuated  by  cutting  it  into  small  bits,  and  grinding 
these  along  with  sugar.  The  odorous  principle  can,  for  some  purposes,  be  extracted  by 
alcohol.  Their  analysis  by  Bucholz  is  unsatisfactory,  and  refers  obviously  to  the  coarsest 
sort.    Berzelius  says  that  the  efflorescences  are  not  acid. 

VAPOR  (Fopeur,  Fr.;  Damp/,  Germ.),  is  the  state  of  elastic  or  aeriform  fluidity 
iato  which  any  substance,  naturally  solid  or  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  may  be 
converted  by  the  agency  of  heat.    See  Evaporation. 

VARNISH  (Vernis,  Fr. ;  Firnus,  Germ.),  is  a  solution  of  resinous  matter,  which  is 
spread  over  the  surface  of  any  body,  in  order  to  give  it  a  shining,  transparent,  and  hard 
coat,  capable  of  resisting,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  influences  of  air  and  moisture. 
Such  a  coat  consists  of  the  resinous  parts  of  the  solution,  which  remain  in  a  thin  layer 
upon  the  surface,  after  the  liquid  solvent  has  either  evaporated  away,  or  has  dried  up. 
When  larsre  quantities  of  spirit  varnish  are  to  be  made,  a  common  still,  mounted  with  its 
capital  and  worm,  is  the  vessel  employed  for  containing  the  materials,  and  it  is  placed  in  a 
steam  or  water  bath.  The  capital  should  be  provided  with  a  stuffing-box,  through  which 
a  stirring-rod  may  pass  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  still,  with  a  cross-piece  at  its  lower 
end,  and  a  handle  or  winch  at  its  top.  After  heating  the  bath  till  the  alcohol  boils  and 
begins  to  distil,  the  heat  ought  to  be  lowered,  that  the  solufron  may  continue  to  proceed 
in  an  equable  manner,  with  as  little  evaporation  of  spirit  as  possible.  The  operation  may 
be  supposed  to  be  complete  when  the  rod  can  be  easily  turned  round.  The  varnish  must 
be  passed  through  a  silk  sieve  of  proper  fineness ;  then  filtered  through  porous  paper,  or 
allowed  to  clear  leisurely  in  stone  jars.  The  alcohol  which  has  come  over  should  be 
added  to  the  varnish,  if  the  just  proportito  of  the  resins  have  been  introduced  at  first. 
The  following  are  reckoned  good  French  reupes  for  varnishes : — 

White  epirit  varaus.— Sanderaeh,  260  parts;  mastic  in  tears,  fit;  elemi  resin,  32; 
terpentine  (Venice),  64 ;  alcohol,  of  86  per  cent.,  1000  parts  by  measure. 

The  turpentine  is  to  be  added  after  the  resins  are  dissolved.  This  is  a  brilliant 
varnish,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  bear  polishing. 

Varnith  for  the  wood  toys  of  Spa.  Tender  copal,  75  parts ;  mastic,  12*5 ;  Venice 
turpentine,  6*5 ;  alcohol,  of  95  per  cent.,  100  parts  by  "measure ;  water  ounces,  for  ex* 
ample,  if  the  other  parts  be  taken  in  ounces. 

The  alcohol  must  be  first  made  to  act  upon  the  copal,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  oil  of 
lavender  or  camphor,  if  thought  fit;  and  the  solution  being  passed  through  a  linen  cloth, 
the  mastic  must  be  introduced.  After  it  is  dissolved,  the  Venice  turpentine,  previously 
melted  in  a  water-bath,  should  be  added ;  the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  these 
operations  are  carried  on,  the  more  beautiful  will  the  varnish  be.  This  varnish  ought 
to  be  very  white,  very  drying,  and  capable  of  being  smoothed  with  pumice-stone  and 
polished. 

Varnith  for  certain  parte  of  carriage*. — Sandaracb,  190  parts;  pale  shellac,  95;  rosia, 
185;  turpentine,  190;  alcohol,  at  85  per  cent.,  1000  parts  by  measure. 

Vamukfor  cabw£t-maker$.~ Pale  shellac,  750  parts ;  mascie,  64 ;  alcohol,  of  90  per 
seat.,  1000  parts  by  measure.  The  solution  is  made  in  the  cold,  with  the  aid  of  frequent 
stirring.    It  is  always  muddy,  and  is  employed  without  being  filtered. 

With  the  same  renins  and  proof  spirit  a  varnish  is  made  for  the  bookbinders  to  do  over 
their  morocco  leather. 

The  varnith  of  Watin,Jbr  gilded  articles. — Gum  lac,  in  train,  125  parts;  gamboge, 
125;  dragon's  blood,  125;  aanotto,  125;  saffron,  32.    Each  resin  must  be  dissolves  hi 
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1000  part*  by  measure,  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  |  two  separate  tincture*  tons*  an 
made  Willi  the  dragon's  blood  and  annotto,  in  1000  parts  of  sueh  alcohol ;  and  a  propel 
proportion  of  each  should  be  added  to  the  varnish,  according  to  the  shade  of  golden  color 
wanted. 

For  fixing  engravings  or  lithographs  upon  wood,  a  varnish  called  mordant  is  used  ia 
Fiance,  which  differs  from  others  chiefly  in  containing  more  Venice  turpentine,  to  maka 
it  sticky;  it  consists  of— sandaraeh,  250  parts;  mastic  in  tears,  64;  rosin,  125;  Venice 
turpentine,  250 ;  alcohol,  1000  parts  by  measure. 

Copal  varnish. — Hard  copal,  300  parts;  drying  linseed  or  nut  oil,  from  125  to  250 
parts;  oil  of  turpentine,  500;  these  three  substances  are  to  be  put  into  three  separate 
vessels;  the  copal  is  to  be  fused  by  a  somewhat  sudden  application  of  heat ;  the  drying 
oil  is  to  be  bested  to  a  temperature  a  little  under  ebullition,  and  is  to  be  added  by  small 
portions  at  a  time  to  the  melted  copal.  When  this  combination  is  made,  and  the  heat  a 
little  abated,  the  essence  of  turpentine,  likewise  previously  heated,  is  to  be  introduced  by 
degrees ;  some  of  the  volatile  oil  will  be  dissipated  at  first ;  but  more  being  added,  the 
union  will  tske  place.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  turpentine  vapor  from 
catching  fire,  which  might  occasion  serious  accidents  to  the  operator.  When  the  varnish 
is  made,  and  has  cooled  down  to  about  the  130th  degree  of  Fahr.,  it  may  be  strained 
through  a  filter,  to  separate  the  impurities  and  undissolved  copal. 

Almost  all  varnish-makers  think  it  indispensable  to  combine  the  drying  oil  with  the 
eopal,  before  adding  the  oil  of  turpentine ;  but  in  this  they  are  mistaken.  Boiling  oil  of 
turpentine  » smbines  very  readily  with  fused  copal ;  and,  in  some  cases,  it  would  probabl? 
be  preferable  to  commence  the  operation  with  it,  adding  it  in  successive  small  quantities. 
Indeed,  the  whitest  copal  varnish  can  be  made  only  in  this  way  ;  for  if  the  djying  oil  have 
been  heated  to  nearly  its  boilin*  point,  it  becomes  colored,  and  darkens  the  varnish. 

This  varnish  improves  in  clearness  by  keeping.  Its  consistence  may  be  varied  by 
varying  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  within  moderate  limits.  Good  varnish,  ap- 
plied in  summer,  should  become  so  dry  in  24  hours  that  the  dust  will  not  stick  to  it,  nor 
receive  an  impression  from  the  fingers.  To  render  it  sufficiently  dry  and  hard  for  polish- 
ing, it  must  be  subjected  for  several  days  to  the  heat  of  a  stove. 

Milk  of  wax  is  a  valuable  varnish,  which  may  be  prepared  as  follows : — Melt  in  a 
porcelain  capsule  a  certain  quantity  of  white  wax,  and  add  to  it,  while  in  fusion,  an  equal 
quantity  of  spirit  of  wine,  of  sp.  grav.  0*830  j  stir  the  mixture,  and  pour  it  upon  a  large 
porphyry  slab.  The  granular  mass  is  to  be  converted  into  a  paste  by  the  muller,  with 
the  addition,  from  time  to  time,  of  a  little  alcohol ;  and  as  soon  as  it  appears  to  be  smooth 
and  homogeneous,  water  is  to  be  introduced  in  small  quantities  successively,  to  the  amount 
of  four  times  the  weight  of  the  wax.  This  emulsion  is  to  be  then  passed  through  canvass, 
in  order  to  separate  such  particles  as  may  be  imperfectly  incorporated. 

The  milk  of  wax,  thus  prepared,  may  be  spread  with  a  smooth  brush  upon  the  surface 
of  a  painting,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  fused  by  passing  a  hot  iron  (salamander)  over 
its  surface.  When  cold,  it  i«  to*  be  rubbed  with  a  linen  cioth  to  bring  ont  the  lustre.  It 
is  to  the  unchangeable  quality  of  an  encaustic  of  this  nature,  that  the  ancient  paint- 
ings upon  the  walls  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  owe  their  freshness  at  the  preseal 
day. 

The  most  recent  practical  account  of  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  is  that  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  J.  Wilson  Neil  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  published  in  the  49th  volume  of 
their  "  Transactions.*' 

The  building  or  shed  wherein  varnish  is  made,  ought  to  be  quite  detached  from  any 
buildings  whatever,  to  avoid  accidents  by  fire.  For  general  purposes,  a  building  about 
18  feet  by  16  is  sufficiently  large  for  manufacturing  4000  gallons  and  upwards  annually, 
provided  there  are  other  convenient  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  utensils,  and 
warehousing  the  necessary  stock. 

Procure  a  copper  pan,  made  like  a  common  washing-copper,  which  will  contain  from 
fifty  to  eighty  gallons,  as  occasion  may  require ;  when  wanted,  set  it  upon  the  boiling 
furnace,  and  fill  it  up  with  linseed  oil  within  &vt  inches  of  the  brim.  Kindle  a  fire  ia 
the  furnace  underneath,  and  manage  the  fire  so  that  the  oil  shall  gradually,  but  slowly, 
increase  in  heat  for  the  first  two  hours;  then  increase  the  heat  to  a  gentle  simmer;  and  if 
there  is  any  scum  on  the  surface,  skim  it  off  with  a  copper  ladle,  and  put  the  skimming 
away.  Let  the  oil  boil  gently  for  three  hours  longer ;  then  introduce,  by  a  little  at  a  time, 
one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  best  calcined  magnesia  for  every  gallon  of  oil,  occasionally 
stirring  the  oil  fn»m  the  bottom.  When  the  magnesia  is  all  in,  let  the  oil  boil  rather 
smartly  for  one  hour ;  it  will  then  be  sufficient.  Lay  a  cover  over  the  oil,  to  keep  oat 
the  dust  while  the  fire  is  withdrawn  and  extinguished  by  water;  next  uncover  the  oil,  and 
leave  it  till  next  morning;  and  then,  while  it  is  yet  hot,  ladle  it  into  the  carrying-jack, 
or  let  it  out  through  the  pipe  and  cock;  carry  it  away,  and  deposite  it  in  either  a  tm 
or  leaden  cistern,  for  wooden  vessels  will  not  hold  it;  let  it  remain  to  settle  for  at  least 
Are*  months.    The  magnesia  will  absorb  all  the  acid  and  mucilage  from  the  oO,  sad 
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fdl  te>  the  bottom  of  the  cittern,  leaving  the  oil  clear  and  transparent,  and  fit  lor  nan* 
Recollect,  when  the  oil  is  taken  out,  not  to  disturb  the  bottoms,  which  are  only  fit  fox 
Meek  paint. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  AND  PRECAUTIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  MAKING  TARNISHES. 

Set  on  the  boiling-pot  with  8  gallons  of  oil;  kindle  the  fire;  then  lay  the  fire  in  the 
gum-furnace;  have  as  many  81b.  bags  of  gum-copal  til  ready  weighed  up,  as  will  be 
wanted ;  put  one  81b.  into  the  pot,  put  fire  to  the  furnace,  set  on  the  gum-pot;  in  three 
minutes  (if  the  fire  is  brisk)  the  gum  will  begin  to  fuse  and  give  out  its  gas,  steam,  and 
acid;  stir  and  divide  the  gum,  and  attend  to  the  rising  of  it,  as  before  directed. 
Eight  pounds  of  copal  take  in  general  from  sixteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  fusing,  from  the 
beginning  till  it^rets  clear  like  oil,  but  the  time  depends  very  much  on  the  heat  of  the 
fire,  and  the  attention  of  the  operator.  During  the  first  twelve  minutes,  while  the  gum 
is  fusing,  the  assistant  mast  look  to  the  oil,  and  bring  it  to  a  smart  simmer ;  fur  it  ought 
to  be  neither  too  hot,  nor  yet  too  cold,  but  in  appearance  beginning  to  boil,  which  he 
is  strictly  to  observe,  and,  when  ready,  to  call  out,  "  Bear  a  hand !"  Then  immediately 
both  lay  hold  of  a  handle  of  the  boiling-pot,  lift  it  right  up,  so  as  to  clear  the  plate, 
carry  it  out  and  place  it  on  the  ash-bed,  the  maker  instantly  returning  to  the  gum-pot, 
while  the  assistant  puts  three  copper  ladlefuls  of  oil  into  the  copper  pouring-jack, 
bringing  it  in  and  placing  it  on  the  iron  plate  at  the  back  of  the  gum-pot  to  keep  hot 
until  wanted.  When  the  maker  finds  the  gum  is  nearly  all  completely  fused,  and  that 
it  will  in  a  few  minutes  be  ready  for  the  oil,' let  him  call  out,  "Ready  oil !"  The  assist- 
ant is  then  to  lift  up  the  oil-jack  with  both  hands ;  one  under  the  bottom  and  the  other 
on  the  handle,  laying  the  spout  over  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  wait  until  the  maker  calls 
out,  "  Oil  1"  The  assistant  is  then  to  pour  in  the  oil  as  before  directed,  and  the  boiling 
to  be  continued  until  the  oil  and  gum  become  concentrated,  and  the  mixture  looks 
dear  on  the  glass;  the  gum  pot  is  now  to  be  set  upon  the  brick-stand  until  the 
assistant  puts  three  more  ladlefuls  of  hot  oil  into  the  pouring-jack,  and  three  more  into 
a  spare  tin  for  the  third  run  of  gum.  There  will  remain  in  the  boiling-pot  still  3J 
gallons  of  oil.  Let  the  maker  put  his  right  hand  down  the  handle  of  the  gum-pot  near 
to  the  side,  with  his  left  hand  near  the  end  of  the  handle,  and  with  a  firm  grip  lift  the 
gum-pot,  and  deliberately  lay  the  edge  of  the  gum-pot  over  the  edge  of  the  boiling-pot 
until  all  its  contents  run  into  the  boiling-pot.  Let  the  gum-pot  be  held,  with  its 
bottom  turned  upwards,  for  a  minute  right  over  the  boiling-pot.  Observe,  that  when- 
ever the  maker  is  beginning  to  pour,  the  assistant  stands  ready  with  a  thick  piece  of 
old  carpet,  without  holes,  and'  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the  boiling-pot 
should  it  catch  fire  during  the  pouring,  which  will  sometimes  happen  if  the  gum-pot  is 
very  hot ;  should  the  gum-pot  fire,  it  has  only  to  be  kept  bottom  upwards,  and  it  will 
go  ont  of  itself;  but  if  the  boiling-pot  should  catch  fire,  dnring  the  pouring,  let  the 
assistant  throw  the  piece  of  carpet  quickly  over  the  blazing  pot,  holding  it  down  all 
round  the  edges  <  in  a  few  minutes  it  will  be  smothered.  The  moment  the  maker  has 
emptied  the  gum-pot,  he  throws  into  it  half  a  gallon  of  turpentine,  and  with  the  twisk 
immediately  washes  it  from  top  to  bottom,  and  instantly  empties  it  into  the  flat  tin  jack  t 
he  wipes  the  pot  dry,  and  puts  in  8  pounds  more  gum,  and  sets  it  upon  the  furnace ;  pro- 
ceeding with  this  run  exactly  as  with  the  last,  and  afterwards  with  the  third  run. 
There  will  then  be  8  gallons  of  oil  and  24  pounds  of  gum  in  the  boiling-oot,  under  whieh 
keep  up  a  brisk  strong  fire  until  a  scum  or  froth  rises  and  covers  all  the  surface  of  the 
contents,  when  it  will  begin  to  rise  rapidly.  Observe,  when  it  rises  near  the  rivets  of 
the  handles,  carry  it  from  the  fire,  and  set  it  on  the  ash-bed,  stir  it  down  again,  and 
scatter  in  the  driers  by  a  little  at  a'  time;  keep  stirring,  and  il  the  frothy  head  goes 
down,  put  it  upon  the  furnace,  and  introduce  gradually  the  remainder  of  the  driers, 
always  carrying  out  the  pot  when  the  froth  rises  near  the  rivets.  In  general,  if  the  fire 
he  good,  all  the  time  a  pot  requires  to  boil,  from  the  time  of  the  last  gum  being  poured 
in,  is  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours ;  but  tons  is  no  criterion  for  a  beginner  to 
radge  by,  as  it  may  vary  according  to  the  weather,  the  quality  of  the  oil,  the  quality  of 
the  gum,  the  driers,  or  the  heat  of  the  fire,  fcc. ;  therefore,  about  the  third  hour  of 
boiling,  try  it  on  a  bit  of  glass,  and  keep  it  boiling  until  it  feels  strong  and  stringy  be- 
tween the  fingers;  it  is  then  boiled  sufficiently  to  carry  it  on  the  ash-bed,  and  to  be  stirred 
down  until  it  is  cold  enough  to  mix,  which  will  depend  much  on  the  weather,  vary- 
ing from  half  an  hour,  in  dry  frosty  weather,  to  one  hour  in  warm  summer  weather. 
Previous  to  beginning  to  mix,  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  turpentine  ready,  fill  the 
pot,  and  pour  in,  stirring  all  the  time  at  the  top  or  surface,  as  before  directed,  untO 
there  are  fifteen  gallons,  or  five  tins  of  oil  of  turpentine  introduced,  which  will  leave  it 
quite  thick  enough  if  the  gum  is  good,  and  has  been  well  run ;  but  if  the  gum  was  of 
a  weak  quality,  and  has  not  been  well  fused,  there  ought  to  be  no  more  than  twelve 
gallons  of  turpentine  mixed,  and  even  that  may  be  too  mnch.  Therefore,  when  twelve 
gallons  of  turpentine  have  been  introduced,  have  a  flat  saucer  at  hand,    ad  pour  into  it 
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•  portion  of  the  Tarnish,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  it  will  show  whether  it  in  too 
thick ;  if  not  sufficiently  thin,  add  a  little  more  turpentine,  and  strain  it  off  quickly. 
As  soon  as  the  whole  is  stored  away,  pour  in  the  turpentine  washings,  with  which  the 
gDro-nots  have  been  washed,  into  the  boiling-pot,  and  with  the  swish  quickly  wash 
down  all  the  varnish  from  the  pot  sides;  afterwards,  with  a  large  piece  of  woollen  rag 
dipped  in  pumice-powder,  wash  and  polish  every  part  of  the  inside  of  the  boiling-pot, 
performing  the  same  operation  on  the  ladle  and  stirrers  j  rinse  them  with  the  turpen- 
tine washings,  and  at  last  rinse  them  altogether  in  cleans  turpentine,  which  also  put  to 
the  washings ;  wipe  dry  with  a  clean  soft  rag  the  pot,  ladle,  stirrer,  and  funnels,  and 
lay  the  sieve  so  as  to  he  completely  covered  with  turpentine,  which  will  always  keep  it 
from  gumming  up.  The  foregoing  directions  concerning  running  the  gum,  and  pouring 
in  the  oil,  and  also  boiling  off  and  mixing,  are,  with  very  little  difference,  to  be  observed 
in  the  making  of  all  sorts  of  copal  varnishes,  except  the  differences  of  the  quantities  of 
oil,  gum,  &€.,  which  will  be  found  under  the  various  descriptions  by  name,  which  will  be 
hereafter  described. 

The  choice  of  linseed  oil  is  of  peculiar  consequence  to  the  Tarnish-maker.  Oil  from 
fine  full-grown  ripe  seed,  when  viewed  in  a  vial,  will  appear  limpid,  pale,  and  brilliant ; 
it  is  mellow  and  sweet,  to  the  taste,  has  very  little  smell,  is  specifically  lighter  than  im- 
pure oil,  and,  when  clarified,  dries , quickly  and  firmly,  and  does  not  materially  change  the 
color  of  the  varnish  when  made,  hut  appears  limpid  and  brilliant. 

Copal  varnishes  for  Jin*  painting*,  £c. — Fuse  8  pounds  of  the  very  cleanest  pale  African 
gum  copal,  and,  when  completely  run  fluid,  pour  in  two  gallons  of  hot  oil,  old  measure ; 
let  it  boil  until  it  will  string  very  strong ;  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  or  while  it  is 
yet  very  hot.  pour  in  three  gallons  of  turpentine,  old  measure,  and  got  from  the  top  of 
a  cistern.  Perhaps,  during  the  mixing,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  turpentine  will 
escape ;  but  the  varnish  will  be  so  much  the  brighter,  transparent,  and  fluid;  and  will  work 
freer,  dry  more  quickly,  and  be  very  solid  and  durable  when  dry.  After  the  varnish  has 
been  strained,  if  it  is  found  too  thick,  before  it  is  quite  cold,  heat  as  much  turpentine,  and 
mix  with  it,  as  will  bring  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Cabinet  varnish  — Fuse  7  pounds  of  very  fine  African  gum  copal,  and  pour  in  half  a 
gallon  of  pale  clarified  oil ;  in  three  or  four  minutes  after,  if  it  feel  stringy,  take  it  out 
of  doors,  or  into  another  building  where  there  is  no  fire,  and  mix  with  it  three  gallons 
of  turpentine ;  afterwards  strain  it,  and  put  it  aside  for  use.  This,  if  properly  boiled, 
will  dry  in  ten  minutes ;  but  if  too  strongly  boiled,  will  not  mix  at  all  with  the  turpen- 
tine ;  and  sometimes,  when  boiled  with  the  turpentine,  will  mix,  and  yet  refuse  to  incor- 
porate with  any  other  varnish  less  boiled  than  itself;  therefore  it  requires  a  nicety  which 
is  only  to  be  learned  from  practice.  This  varnish  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of  ja- 
paaners,  cabinet-painters,  coach-painters,  &c. 

Best  body  copal  varnish  for  coach-makers,  $c, — This  is  intended  for  the  body  parts  of 
coaches  and  other  similar  vehicles,  intended  for  polishing. 

Fuse  8  lbs.  of  fine  African  gum  copal ;  add  two  gallons  of  clarified  oil  (old  measure) ; 
boil  it  very  slowly  for  four  or  five  hours,  until  quite  stringy;  mix  with  three  gallons  and 
0  half  of  turpentine ;  strain  off,  and  pour  it  into  a  cistern.  As  they  are  too  slow  in  dry- 
ing, coach-makers,  painters,  and  varnish-makers,  have  introduced  to  two  pots  of  the  ore- 
ceding  varnish,  one  made  as  follows : — 
8  lbs.  of  fine  pale  gum  anime  j  I     3|  gallons  of  turpentine. 

2  gallons  of  clarified  oil  j  |         To  be  boiled  four  hours. 

Quick  drying  6ody  copal  varnish,  for  coaches,  £& 


(2.)  8  lbs.  of  fine  gum  anime; 
2  gallons  of  clarified  oil ; 
i  lb.  of  white  copperas ; 
3|  gallons  of  turpentine* 
Boiled  as  before. 


(1.)  8  lbs.  of  the  best  African  copal ; 
2  gallons  of  clarified  oil ; 
f  lb.  of  dried  sugar  of  lead ; 
3jt  gallons  of  turpentine. 
Boiled  till  stringy,  and  mixed  and 
strained. 

To  be  mixed  and  strained  while  hot  into  the  other  pot.  These  two  pots  mixed  togetnm 
will  dry  in  six  hours  in  winter,  and  in  fonr  in  summer;  it  is  very  usetal  for'  Tnrniflhmg 
old  work  on  dark  colors,  &c. 

Best  pale  carriage  varnish. 


(1.)  8  lbs.  2d  sorted  African  copal; 
2i  gallons  of  clarified  oil. 
Boiled  till  Tery  stringy. 
J  lb.  of  dried  copperas ; 
Ilb.oflit'iarge; 
o|  gallons  of  turpentine. 
Strained  A*. 


(2.)  8  lbs.  of  2d  sorted  gum  anime'i 
2£  gallons  of  clarified  oil ; 
1  lb.  of  dried  sugar  of  lead; 
{lb.  of  litharge; 
5|  gallons  of  turpentine. 
Mix  this  to  the  first  while  hot 
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Thia  Tarnish  will  dry  bard,  if  well  boiled,  in  fonr  hourg  in  rammer,  and  in  six  U  wis* 
ter.  As  the  name  denotes,  it  is  intended  for  the  Tarnishing  of  the  wheels,  springs,  mod 
carriage  parts  of  coaches,  chaises,  &c.;  also,  it  is  that  description  of  Tarnish  which  is 
generally  sold  to  and  used  by  house-painters,  decorators,  &c  $  as  from  its  drying  quality 
sunt  strong  gloss,  it  suits  their  general  purposes  well. 


Second  carriage  varnish. 
8  lbs.  of  2d  sorted  gnm  anime; 
2|  gallons  of  fine  clarified  oil  ; 
5J  gallons  of  turpentine  ; 
I  lb,  of  litharge; 


}  lb.  of  dried  sugar  of  lead; 
J  lb.  of  dried  copperas. 
Boiled  and  mixed  as  before, 


8  lbs.  of  2d  sorted  gnm  anime* ; 

3  gallons  of  clarified  oil ; 

4  lb.  of  litharge ; 
|  lb.  of  dried  sugar  of  lead ; 


Wainscot  varnish. 

5ft  gallons  of  turpentine. 
To    be   well    boiled   until  it  string* 
very  strong,  and  then  mixed  and 
strained. 


Mahogany  Tarnish  is  made  either  with  the  same  proportions,  with  a  little  darker  gnm  i 
otherwise  it  is  wainscot  Tarnish,  with  a  small  portion  of  gold  sis*. 

Slack  japan  is  made  by  putting  into  the  set-pot  48  pounds  of  Naples,  or  any  other  of 
the  foreign  asphaltums,  (except  the  Egyptian.)  As  soon  as  it  is  melted,  pour  in  10  gal* 
Ions  of  raw  linseed  oil ;  keep  a  moderate  fire,  and  fuse  8  pounds  of  dark  gum  anime  in 
the  gum-pot;  mix  it  with  2  gallons  of  hot  oil,  and  pour  it  into  the  set-pot.  Afterwards 
fuse  10  pounds  of  dark  or  sea  amber  in  theUO  gallon  iron  pot ;  keep  stirring  it  while 
fusing  i  and  whenever  it  appears  to  be  overheated,  and  rising  too  high  in  the  pot,  lift  it 
from  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes.  When  it  appears  completely  fused,  mix  in  2  gallons  of 
hot  oil,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  the  set-pot;  continue  the  boiling  for  3  hours  longer, 
and  during  that  time  introduce  the  same  quantity  of  driers  ns  before  directed ;  draw  out 
the  fire,  and  let  it  remain  until  morning ;  then  boil  it  until  it  rolls  hard,  as  before  directed } 
leave  it  to  cool,  and  afterwards  mix  with  turpentine. 

Pak  amber  varnish.— Fuse  6  pounds  of  fine  picked  very  pale  transparent  amber  in 
the  gum-pot,  and  pour  in  2  gallons  of  hot  clarified  oil.  Boil  it  until  it  strings  very  strong. 
Mix  with  4  gallons  of  turpentine.  This  will  he  as  fine  as  body  copal,  will  work  very 
free,  and  flow  well  upon  any  work  it  is  applied  to ;  it  becomes  very  hard,  and  is  the  most 
durable  of  all  Tarnishes  $  it  is  very  excellent  to  mix  in  copal  varnishes,  to  give  them  a 
hard  and  durable  quality.  Observe;  amber  varnish  will  always  require  a  long  time  be* 
fore  it  is  ready  for  polishing. 

Best  Brunswick  black. — In  an  iron  pot,  over  a  slow  fire,  bofl  45  pounds  of  foreign 
asphaltum  for  at  least  6  hours ;  and  during  the  same  time  boU  in  another  iron  pot  6  gal* 
loan  of  oil  which  has  been  previously  boiled.  During  the  boiling  of  the  6  gallons,  intro- 
duce 6  pounds  of  litharge  gradually,  and  boil  until  it  feels  stringy  between  the  fingers; 
then  ladle  or  pour  it  into  the  pot  containing  the  boiling  asphaltum.  Let  the  mixture  boil 
until,  upon  trial,  it  will  roll  into  hard  pills ;  then  let  it  cool,  and  mix  it  with  25  gallons  of 
turpentine,  or  until  it  is  of  a  proper  consistence. 

Iron-work  Mack. — Put  48  pounds  of  foreign  asphaltum  into  an  iron  pot,  and  boil  for 
4  hours.  During  the  first  2  hours,  introduce  7  pounds  of  red  lead,  7  pounds  of  litharge, 
3  pounds  of  dried  copperas,  and  10  gallons  of  boiled  oil ;  add  1  eight-pound  run  of  dark 
gum,  with  2  gallons  of  not  oil.  After  pouring  the  oil  and  gum,  continue  the  boiling  two 
hours,  or  until  it  will  roll  into  hard  pills  like"  japan/  When  cool,  thin  it  off  with  thirty 
gallons  of  turpentine,  or  until  it  is  of  a  proper  consistence,  This  varnish  is  intended  for 
blacking  the  iron-work  of  coaches  and  other  carriages,  &c 

A  cheap  Brunswick  Mock.— Put  28  pounds  of  common  black  pitch,  and  28  pounds  of 
common  asphaltum  made  from  gas  tar,  into  an  iron  pot;  boil  both  for  8  or  10  hours, 
which  will  evaporate  the  gas  and  moisture ;  let  it  stand  nil  night,  and  early  next  morn- 
ing, ns  soon  as  it  boils,  put  in  8  gallons  of  boiled  oil;  then  introduce,  gradually,  10 
pounds  of  red  lead,  and  10  pounds  of  litharge,  and  boil  for  3  boors,  or  until  it  will  roll 
very  hard.  When  ready  for  mixing,  introduce  20  gallons  of  turpentine,  or  more,  until 
of  a  proper  consistence.  This  is  intended  for  engineers,  founders,  ironmongers,  fcc. ;  it 
will  dry  in  half  an  boor,  or  less,  if  properly  boiled. 

Axioms  observed  in  the  making  of  copal  varnishes. — The  more  minutely  the  gum  if 
inn,  or  fused,  the  greater  the  quantity,  and  the  stronger  the  produce.  The  mora 
regular  and  longer  the  boiling  of  the  oil  and  gum  together  is  continued,  the  more  fluid 
or  free  the  varnish  win  extend  on  whatever  it  is  applied  to.  When  the  mixture  of  oil  and 
gum  is  too  suddenly  brought  to  string  by  too  strong  a  heat,  the  varnish  requires  more 
than  its  just  proportion  of  turpentine  to  thin  it,  whereby  its  oily  and  gummy  qualihr  is 
reduced,  which  renders  it  less  durable ;  neither  will  it  flow  so  well  in  laying  on.  The 
■venter  proportion  of  oil  there  is  used  in  varnishes,  the  less  they  are  liable  to  crack, 
because  the  tougher  and  softer  they  are.   By  increasing  the  proportion  of  gum  in  varnishes* 
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the  thicker  will  be  the  stratum,  the  firmer  they  will  set  solid,  and  the  quicker  they  will 
dry.  When  varnishes  are  quite  new  made,  and  must  be  sent  out  for  use  before^hey  are 
of  sufficient  age,  they  most  always  to  left  thicker  than  if  they  were  to  be  kept  the  proper 
time.  Varnish  made  from  African  copal  alone  possesses  the  most  elasticity  and  transpa- 
rency. Too  mucL  driers  in  Tarnish  render  it  opaque  and  unfit  for  delicate  colors.  Cop- 
peras does  not  combine  with  varnish,  but  only  hardens  it.  Sugar  of  lead  does  combine 
with  varnish.  Turpentine  improves  by  age ;  and  varnish  by  being  kept  in  a  warm  place. 
AU  copal  or  oil  varnishes  require  age  before  they  are  used. 

Concluding  observation*. — All  body  varnishes  are  intended  and  ought  to  have  If  lbs.  of 
gum  to  each  gallon  of  varnish,  when  the  varnish  is  strained  off,  and  cold ;  but  as  the  faaa- 
ning  «p,  or  quantity  of  turpentine  required  to  bring  it  to  its  proper  consistence,  depends 
very  mnch  upon  the  degree  of  boiling  the  varnish  has  undergone,  therefore,  when  the  gum 
and  oil  have  not  been  strongly  boiled,  it  requires  less  turpentine  for  that  purpose ;  whereas, 
when  the  gum  and  oil  are  very  strongly  boiled  together,  a  pot  of  20  gallons  will  require 
perhaps  3  gallons  above  the  regular  proportionate  quantity ;  and  if  mixing  the  turpentine 
is  commenced  too  soon,  and  the  pot  not  sufficiently  cool,  there  will  be  frequently  above  a 
gallon  and  a  half  of  turpentine  lost  by  evaporation. 

All  carriage,  wainscot,  and  mahogany  varnish  ought  to  have  fully  one  pound  of  gum  for 
each  gallon,  when  strained  and  cold ;  and  should  one  pot  require  more  than  its  proportion 
of  turpentine,  the  following  pot  can  easily  be  left  not  quite  so  strongly  boiled;  then  it 
will  require  less  turpentine  to  thin  it  up. 

Gold  sizes,  whether  pale  or  dark,  ought  to  have  fully  half  a  pound  of  good  gum  copal  to 
each  gallon,  when  it  is  finished ;  and  the  best  black  japan,  to  have  half  a  pound  of  good 
gum,  o)  ipwards,  besides  the  quantity  of  asphaltum. 

Fine  mastic,  or  picture  varnish. — Put  5  pounds  of  fine  picked  gum  mastic  into  a  new 
four-gallon  tin  bottle ;  get  ready  2  pounds  of  glass,  bruised  as  small  as  barley ;  wash  ft 
several  times ;  afterwards  dry  it  perfectly,  and  put  it  into  the  bottle  with  2  gallons  of  tur- 
pentine that. has  settled  some  time;  put  a  piece  of  soft  leather  under  the  bung;  lay  the 
tin  on  a  sack  upon  the  counter,  table,  or  any  thing  that  stands  solid ;  begin  to  agitate  the 
tin,  smartly  rolling  it  backward  and  forward,  causing  the  gum,  glass,  and  turpentine,  to 
work  as  if  in  a  barrel  churn  for  at  least  4  hours,  when  the  varnish  may  be  emptied  out  into 
any  thing  sufficiently  clean,  and  large  enough  to  hold  it.  If  the  gum  is  not  all  dissolved, 
return  the  whole  into  the  bottle,  and  agitate  as  before,  until  all  the  gum  is  dissolved; 
then  strain  it  through  fine  thin  muslin  into  a  dean  tin  bottle:  leave  it  uncorked,  so  that 
the  air  can  get  in,  but  no  dust ;  let  it  stand  for  9  months,  at  least,  before  it  is  nsed ;  for 
the  longer  it  is  kept,  the  tougher  it  will  be,  and  less  liable  to  chill  or  bloom.  To  prevent 
mastic  varnish  from  chilling,  boil  one  quart  of  river  sand  with  two  ounces  of  pearl-ashes ; 
afterwards  wash  the  sand  three  or  four  times  with  hot  water,  straining  it  each  time ;  pot 
the  sand  on  a  soup-plate  to  dry,  in  an  oven;  and  when  it  is  of  a  good  heat,  pour  half  a 
pint  of  hot  sand  into  each  gallon  of  varnish,  and  shake  it  well  for  five  minutes ;  it  will 
soon  settle,  and  carry  down  the  moisture  of  the  gum  and  turpentine,  which  is  the  general 
cause  of  mastic  varnish  chilling  on  paintings. 

Common  mastic  varnish. — Put  as  much  gum  mastic,  unpicked,  into  the  gum-pot  as  may 
be  required,  and  to  every  2{  pounds  of  gum  pour  in  1  gallon  of  cold  turpentine ;  set  the 
pot  over  a  very  moderate  fire,  and  stir  it  with  the  stirrer ;  be  careful,  when  the  steam  of 
the  turpentine  rises  near  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  to  cover  it  with  the  carpet,  and  carry  ft 
out  of  doors,  as  the  vapor  is  very  apt  to  catch  fire.  A  few  minutes'  low  heat  will  perfectly 
dissolve  8  pounds  of  gum,  which  will,  with  4  gallons  of  turpentine,  produce,  when  strain- 
ed, 4i  gallons  of  varnish ;  to  which  add,  while  yet  hot,  5  pints  of  pale  turpentine  varnish, 
which  improves  the  body  and  hardness  of  the  mastic  varnish. 

Crystal  varnish,  may  be  made  either  in  the  varnish-house,  drawing-room,  or  parlor. 
Procure  a  bottle  of  Canada  balsam,  which  can  be  had  at  any  druggist's ;  draw  out  the 
cork,  and  set  the  bottle  of  balsam  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fire,  turning  it  round  several 
times,  until  the  heat  has  thinned  it ;  then  have  something  that  will  hold  as  much  as  double 
the  quantity  of  balsam ;  carry  the  balsam  from  the  fire,  and,  while  fluid,  mil  it  with  the 
same  quantity  of  good  turpentine,  and  shake  them  together  until  they  are  well  incorpora- 
ted;  in  a  few  days  the  varnish  is  fit  for  use,  particularly  if  it  is  poured  into  a  half-gallon 
glass  or  stone  bottle,  and  kept  in  a  gentle  warmth.  This  varnish  is  used  for  maps,  prints, 
charts,  drawings,  paper  ornaments,  &c. ;  and  when  made  upon  a  larger  scale,  requires 
only  warming  the  balsam  to  mix  with  the  turpentine. 

White  hard  sjnrit-of-wine  varnish, — Put  5  pounds  bf  gum  sandarecn  into  a  four-gallon 
tin  bottle,  with  2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine,  60  over  proof,  and  agitate  it  until  dissolved, 
exactly  as  directed  for  the  best  mastic  varnish,  recollecting,  if  washed  glass  is  used,  that 
it  is  convenient  to  dip  the  bottle  containing  the  gum  and  spirits  into  a  copperful  of  hot 
water  every  10  minutes — the  bottle  to  be  immersed  only  2  minutes  at  a  time — which  will 
greatly  assist  the  dissolving  of  the  gum  j  but,  above  all,  be  careful  to  keep  a  firm  hold 
over  the  cork  of  the  bottle,  otherwise  the  rarefaction  will  drive  the  cork  out  with  tat 
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face  of  a  shot,  and  perhaps  set  fire  to  the  place.  The  bottle,  ever?  time  it  is  heated, 
ought  to  be  carried  away  from  the  fire;  the  cork  should  be  eased  a  little,  to  allow  the 
rarefied  air  to  escape;  then  driven  tight,  and  the  agitation  continued  in  this  manner 
until  aU  the  gum  is  properly  dissolved ;  which  is  easily  known  by  having  an  empty  tin 
can  to  pour  the  varnish  into,  until  near  the  last,  which  is  to  be  poured  into  a  gallon  mea- 
sure. If  the  gum  is  not  all  dissolved,  leturn  the  whole  into  the  four-gallon  tin,  and  con- 
tinue the  agitation  until  it  is  ready  to  be  strained,  when  every  thing  onght  to  be  quite 
ready,  and  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  as  oily  tins,  funnels,  strainers,  or  any  thing  damp,  or 
even  cold  weather,  will  chill  and  spoil  the  varnish.  After  it  is  strained  off,  put  into  the 
varnish  one  quart  of  very  pale  turpentine  varnish,  and  shake  and  mix  the  two  well 
together.  Spirit  varnishes  should  be  kept  well  corked ;  they  are  fit  to  use  the  day  after 
being  made. 

Brown  hard  spirit  varnish,  is  made  by  putting  into  a  bottle  3  pounds  of  gum  sandaracb, 
with  2  pounds  of  shellac,  and  2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine,  60  over  proof;  proceeding 
exactly  as  before  directed  for  the  white  hard  varnish,  and  agitating  it  when  cold,  which 
requires  about  4  hours*  time,  without  any  danger  of  fire ;  whereas,  making  any  spirit 
varnish  by  heat  is  always  attended  with  danger.  No  spirit  varnish  ought  to  be  made 
either  near  a  fire  or  by  candle  light.  When  this  brown  hard  is  strained,  add  one  quart  of 
turpentine  varnish,  and  shake  and  mix  it  well :  next  day  it  is  fit  for  use. 

The  Chinese  varnish,  comes  from  a  tree  which  grows  in  Cochin-China,  China,  and 
Sam.    It  forms  the  best  of  all  varnishes. 

Gold  lacker.— Put  into  a  clean  four-gallon  tin,  1  pound  of  ground  turmeric,  1J  ounces 
of  powdered  gamboge,  3}  pounds  of  powdered  gum  sandaracb,  |  of  a  pound  of  shellac,  and 
2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine.  After  being  agitated,  dissolved,  and  strained,  add  1  pint  el 
turpentine  varnish,  well  mixed. 

Red  spirit  lacker.  Pal*  braes  lacker. 


2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine; 

1  pound  of  dragon's  blood ; 

3  pounds  of  Sottish  annotto ; 
3}  pounds  of  gum  nndarach; 

2  pints  of  turpentine. 

Made  exacily  as  the  yellow  gold  lacker. 


2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine ; 

3  ounces  of  Cape  aloes,  cut  small; 
1  pound  of  fine  pale  shellac; 

1  ounce  gamboge,  cut  small. 
No  turpentine  varnish.     Made  exactly  as 
before. 


But  observe,  that  those  who  make  lackers,  frequently  want  some  paler,  and  some  darker, 
and  sometimes  inclining  more  to  the  particular  tint  of  certain  of  the  component  ingredi- 
ents. Therefore,  if  a  four-ounce  vial  of  a  strong  solution  of  each  ingredient  be  prepared, 
a  lacker  of  any*  tint  can  be  produced  at  any  time. 

Preparation  of  linseed  oil  for  making  varnishes. — Put  25  gallons  of  linseed  oil  into  an 
iron  or  copper  pot  that  will  bold  at  least  30  gallons;  put  a  fire  under,  and  gradually  in- 
crease the  heat,  so  that  the  oil  may  only  simmer,  for  2  hours ;  during  that  time  the  great- 
est part  of  its  moisture  evaporates ;  if  any  scum  arises  on  the  surface,  skim  it  off,  and 
put  that  aside  for  inferior  purposes.  Then  increase  the  fire  gradually,  and  sprinkle  in, 
by  a  little  at  a  time,  3  lbs.  of  scale  litharge,  3  lbs.  of  good  red  lead,  and  2  lbs.  of  Turkey 
umber,  all  well  dried  and  free  from  moisture.  If  any  moist  driers  are  added,  they  will 
cause  the  oil  to  tumefy ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  darken  it,  causing  it  to  look  opaque  and 
thick,  ropy  and  clammy,  and  hindering  it  from  drying  and  hardening  in  proper  time ;  be- 
sides, it  will  lie  on  the  working  painting  liken  piece  of  bladder  skin,  and  be  very  apt  to 
rise  in  blisters.  As  soon  as  all  the  driers  are  added  to  the  oil,  keep  quietly  stirring  the 
driers  from  the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  otherwise  they  will  burn,  which  will  cause  the  oil  to 
.  blacken  and  thicken  before  it  is  boiled  enough.  Let  the  fire  be  so  regulated  that  the  oil 
shall  only  boil  slowly  for  three  hours  from  the  time 'all  the  driers  were  added;  if  it  then 
ceases  to  throw  up  any  scum,  and  emits  little  or  no  smoke,  it  is  necessary  to  test  its  tem- 
perature by  a  few  quill  tops  or  feathers.  Dip  a  quill  top  in  the  oil  every  two  minutes, 
for  when  the  oil  is  boiled  enough,  the  quill  top  will  crackle  or  curl  up  quite  burnt ;  if  so, 
draw  out  the  fire  immediately,  and  let  the  oil  remain  in  the  pot  at  least  from  10  to  24 
hours,  or  longer  if  convenient,  for  the  driers  settle  much  sooner  when  the  oil  is  hit  to 
cool  in  the  pot,  than  when  it  is  immediately  taken  out. 

Poppy  o&— Into  four  pints  of  pure  soft  water,  put  two  ounces  of  foreign  white  vitriol  j 
warm  the  water  in  a  clean  copper  pan,  or  glazed  earthen  jar,  until  the  vitriol  is  dissolv- 
ed ;  pour  the  mixture  into  a  clean  glass  or  stone  bottle,  large  enough  to  contain  three 
gallons;  then  add  to  the  solution  of  vitriol  one  gallon  ana  a  half  of  poppy  oil,  cork  and 
agitate  the  bottle  regularly  and  smartly  for  at  least  two  hours ;  then  pour  out  the  contents 
into  a  wide  earthenware  dish :  leave  it  at  rest  for  eight  days,  when  the  oil  will  be  cleav 
aad  brilliant  on  the  surface,  and  may  be  taken  off  with  a  spoon  or  flat  skimmer,  and  pu1 
up  in  a  glass  bottle  and  exposed  to  the  light,  which  in  a  few  weeks  renders  the  oil  exceed 
lagly  limpid  and  colorless. 
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JVtitf-otJ,  or  oil  of  waimU*,  is  extracted  by  expression ;  and  that  which  is  < 
without  heat*  is  certainly  the  most  pale,  pure,  and  nutritive  seasoning,  and  retains  aa 
exquisite  taste  of  the  fruit  That  designed  for  the  arts  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  is 
plentifully  imported  to  us  from  France ;  the  heat  it  undergoes  in  its  tomfaetion,  pre- 
vious to  its  expression,  disposes  it  to  dry  more  quickly  than  that  expressed  by  the  eoU 
process ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  heat*  though  it  frees  it  from  its  unctuous  quality, 
gives  it  more  color.  When  it  has  been  extracted  by  the  cold  process,  it  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  the  poppy  oil. 

In  the  above  article  I  have  retained  the  workmen's  names— gum,  white  vitriol,  Ac* 
instead  of  resin,  sulphate  of  zinc,  Ac, 

VARNISH;  Qrem.  Grind  Chinese  blue  with  double  the  quantity  of  finely  pew* 
dered  chromate  of  potash  and  copal  varnish,  thinned  with  turpentine.  The  proportiona 
of  blue  and  chromate  may  be  varied.  This  varnish  produces  a  striking  affect  oa 
japanned  goods,  Ac. 

VEGETABLE  "ACID&  The  term  vegetable  is  now  nearly  superseded  by  the  weed 
organic,  though  the  distinction  must  always  be  maintained  between  acids  of  animal  and 
vegetable  origin.  j 

The  following  are  the  most  prominent  vegetable  acids. 


Aconitic 

Citric 

Acrylic 

Cocinic 

Benrilio 

Cominio 

Benzoic 

Coumarto 

Bilic 

Cuminio 

Boletto 

Ellacio 
Erythrio 

Campholie 

Camphorio 

Fumario 

Carbolic 

Fungic 

Cevadic 

Gallic 

Chelidonie 

Hippuric 
lectio 

Cinnamtc 

Citraconic 

Itaconic 

Krameric 

Lactic 

Meoonio 

MetagalHc 

Mucic 

Nitro-picrie 

(Enanthio 

Para  tartaric 

Pectie 

Pyrocitric 

Pyrogallic 

Pyro  tartaric 

Quinie 


Raeemie 

Boccellio 

Sacchario 

8uberic 

Succinic 

Tannic 

Tartaric 

Tartralie 

TartreKe 

Valeric 

Vera  trie 

Xanthie 


VEINS  (Filon*,  Fr.;  Qange,  Germ.);  are  the  fissures  or  rents  in  rocks,  which  ate 
filled  with  peculiar  mineral  substances,  most  commonly  metallic  ores. 

VEIN  STONES,  or  GANGUES,  are  the  mineral  substances  which  accompany,  as4 
frequently  enclose,  the  metallic  ores. 

VELLUM,  is  a  fine  sort  of  Pabgbmknt,  which  see. 

VELVET  (Velours  Fr.;  Sammet,  Germ.);  a  peculiar  stag  the  nature  ef  whieh  is 
explained  under  Fustian  and  Textile  Fabbjos. 

Venetian  chalk,  is  smaim. 

VENTILATION,  or  the  renewal  of  fresh  air  in  stagnant  places,  is  nowhere  exhibited 
to  such  advantage  as  in  the  coal  mines  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  where 
Mr.  Buddie  has  carried  well,  nigh  to  systematic  perfection  the  plan  of  coursing  the 
air  through  the  winding  galleries,  originally  contrived  about  the  year  1760,  by  Mr.  James 
Spedding,  of  Workington,  the  ablest  pitman  of  his  day.*  He  converted  the  whole  of 
the  passages  into  air-pipes,  so  to  speak,  drew  the  current  of  air  from  the  downcast  pit, 
then  traversed  it  up  and  down,  and  round  about,  through  the  several  sheaths  of  the 
workings,  so  that  no  particular  gallery  was  left  without  a  current  of  air.  He 
thereby  succeeded  in  actually  expelling  the  noxious  gases  from  the  mines;  those 
demons,  which  in  Germany,  at  no  remote  era,  were  wont  to  be  combated  by  the  priests 
with  impotent  exorcisms  or  pious  frauds.  Before  Mr.  Buddie  introduced  his  im- 
provements, he  has  known  the  air  to  be  led  through  a  series  of  workings,  thirty  miles 
long,  before  it  made  its  exit.  There  is  in  every  coal  mine  an  experienced  corps,  called 
wastemen,  because  they  travel  over  the  waste,  or  the  exhausted  regions,  who  can  tell  at 
•nee,  by  the  whistling  sound  which  the  air  makes  at  the  crevices  in  certain  partitions  and 
doors,  whether  the  ventilation  be  in  good  condition  or  not.  They  hear  these  stoppings 
begin  to  ting  or  call,  as  they  say,  whenever  an  interruption  takes  place  in  any  point  of  the 
labyrinthiah  line.  Another  indication  of  something  being  wrong,  is  when  the  doors  get  ae>, 
heavy,  that  the  boys  in  attendance  upon  them  find  them  difficult  to  shut  or  open.  The 
instant  such  a  defect  is  discovered  by  any  one,  he  cries  aloud, "  Holloa,  there  is  something 
wrong— the  doors  are  calling !" 

In  Mr.  Spedding's  system,  the  whole  of  the  return  air  came  in  one  current  to  hie 
rarefying  furnace  (see  letter  c,fig.  1168),  whether  it  was  at  the  explosive  point  or  not* 
This  distribution  was  often  fraught  with  such  danger,  that  a  torrent  of  water  had  to  be 


*  Mtotosenttneart  ass  the  term  good 
aiseattinc. 


as  adadrab  do  good 
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kepi  in  readiness,  under  the  name  of  the  waterfall,  to  be  let  down  to  extinguish  the  fire 
in  a  moment  Many  explosion*  at  that  time  occurred,  from  the  fnrnaeee  below,  and 
aleo  down  through  tubes  from  the  furnaces  above-ground. 

About  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Buddie  had  his  attention  intensely  occupied  with  this  most 
important  object,  and  then  devised  his  plan  of  a  divided  current,  carrying  thai  portion 
through  the  active  furnace  c,/ig.  1 158,  and  the  portion  of  the  air  from  the  foul  workings 
of  the  air  which,  descending  in  the  downcast  pit  a,  coursed  through  thecfom  workings, 
up  the  dumb  furnace  d,  till  it  reached  a  certain  elevation  in  n,  the  upcast  pit,  above  the 
fireplace.  The  pitmen  had  a  great  aversion,  however,  at  first,  to  adopt  this  plan,  as  they 
thought  that  the  current  of  air,  by  beine:  split,  would  lose  its  ventilating  power  j  bat 
they  were,  ere  long,  convinced  by  Mr.  Buddie  to  the  contrary.  He  divides  the  maim 
current  into  two  separate  streams,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  A,  as  shown  by  darts  in  the 
figure ;  the  feathered  ones,  representing  that  part  of  the  pit  in  which  the  course  of  the 
current  of  air  is  free  from  explosive  mixture,  or  does  not  contain  above  one  thirtieth 
of  carbureted  hydrogen,  as  indicated  by  its  effect  upon  the  6ame  of  a  candle.  The 
naked  darts  denote  the  portions  of  the  mine  where  the  air,  being  charged  to  the  firing 
point,  is  led  off  towards  d,  the  dumb  furnace,  which  communicates  with  the  hot  upcast 
shaft,  out  of  reach  of  the  flame,  and  thence  derives  its  power  of  draught.  By  suitable  alter- 
ations in  the  stoppings  (see  the  various  transverse  lines,  and  the  crosses),  any  portion  of 
the  workings  may,  by  the  agency  of  the  furnace,  be  laid  out  of,  or  brought  within,  the 
course  of  the  vitiated  current,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  skilful  mine  viewer;  so  that,  if  he 
found  it  necessary,  he  could  confine,  by  proper  arrangements  >f  his  furnace,  all  the 
vitiated  current  to  a  mere  gas-pipe  or  drift,  and  direct  it  wholly  Jiroogh  the  dumb  fur- 
nace. During  a  practice  of  twenty  years,  Mr.  Buddie  has  not  met  with  any  accident  m 
consequence  of  a  defect  in  the  stoppings  preventing  the  complete  division  of  the  air. 
The  engineer  has  it  thus  within  his  power  to  detach  or  insulate  those  portions  of  the 
mine  in  which  there  is  a  great  exudation  of  gas,  from  the  rest ;  and,  indeed,  he  is  con- 
tinually making  changes,  borrowing  and  lending  currents,  so  to  speak ;  sometimes  laying 
one  division  or  panel  upon  the  one  air-course,  and  sometimes  upon  the  other,'  just  to 
suit  the  immediate  emergency.  As  soon  as  any  district  has  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  by 
the  exhaustian  of  the  gas-blowers,  it  is  transferred  from  the  fonl  to  the  pure  air  course,  where 
gunpowder  may  be  safely  used,  as  also  candles,  instead  of  Davy's  lamps,  which  give  leas 
light. 

The  quantity  of  air  pot  down  into  the  Wallsend  colliery,  at  the  time  of  the  last  dreadful 
tecident,  18th  June,  1835,  was  not  less  than  5000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  whence  it  has  been 
justly  inferred  that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  the  rashness  of  a  wasteman  carrying  a 
light  through  a  door  into  a  fool  drift. 

Till  the  cutting  out  of  the  pillars  commences  (see  the  riarht  end  of  the  diagram),  the 
ventilation  of  the  several  passages,  boards,  &c.,  may  be  kept  perfect,  supposing  the 
working  extended  no  further  than  a,  or  b;  becaute,  a*  long  as  there  are  pillars  standing, 


every  passage  may  be  converted  into  an  air-conduit,  for  leading  a  current  of  air  in  any 
direction,  either  to  c,  the  burning,  or  d,  the  dumb  furnace.  But  the  first  pillar  that  is 
removed  deranges  the  ventilation  at  that  spot,  and  takes  away  the  means  of  carrying  the 
air  into  the  further  recess  towards  c.  In  taking  out  the  pillars,  the  miners  always  work  to 
jrindward,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  stream  of  air ;  so  that  whatever  gas  may  be  evolved 
anal!  be  imsseaiately  carried  off  from  the  people  at  work.    When  a  range  of  pillars  hat 
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been  removed,  as  at  d,  *,  /,  no  power  remains  of  dislodging  the  gas  from  the  scotinei 
of  the  mine  beyond  a,  b;  and  rs  the  pillars  are  successively  cut  away  to  the  left  hand 
of  the  line  a,  6,  ihe  size  of  the  goaf,  or  void,  is  increased.  This  vacuity  is  a  true 
gat-bolder,  or  reservoir,  continually  discharging  itself  st  the  points  g,  K  •»  into  the 
circulating  current,  to  be  carried  off  by  the  g»»-pipe  drift  at  the  dumb  furnace,  but 
sot  to  be  suffered  ever  to  come  in  contact  with  name  of  any  description.  The  next 
range  of  working  is  the  Hoe  of  pillars  to  the  left  of  a,  ©;  the  coal  having  been  entirely 
cleared  out  of  the  spaoe  to  the  right*  where  the  place  of  the  pillars  is  marked  by  dotted 
lines.  The  roof  in  the  waste  soon  falls  down,  and  gets  fractured  up  to  the  next  seam 
of  coal,  called  the  yard -coal  seam,  which,  abounding  in  gas,  sends  it  down  in  large 
quantities,  and  keeps  the  immense  gasometer,  or  goaf  below,  continually  replenished. 
oeeSrova. 

There  are  two  general  plans  in  use  for  at  once  diffusing  heat  and  renewing  the  air 
in  extensive  buildings,  which  plans  differ  essentially  in  their  principles,  modes  of  action, 
and  effects.  The  oldest,  and  what  may  be  called,  the  vulgar  method,  consists  in  planting 
stoves  in  the  passages  or  rooms  to  give  warmth  in  cold  weather,  and  in  constructing 
large  and  lofty  chimney-stalks,  to  draw  air  in  hot  weather  out  of  the  house  by  suction, 
so  to  speak,  whereby  fresh  air  flows  in  to  maintain,  though  imperfectly,  an  equilibrium 
of  pressure.  In  apartments,  thus  warmed  and  ventilated,  the  atmosphere  is  necessarily 
rarer  than  it  is  out  of  doors,  while,  in  sold  weather,  the  external  air  rushes  in  at  every 
opening  and  crevice  of  door,  window,  or  chimney — the  fruitful  source  of  indisposition 
to  the  inmates. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  stove-heating  and  air-rarefying  system  were,  a  lew  years 
ago,  investigated  by  me,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,*  and  afterward 
published  in  several  scientific  and  technological  journals.  It  is  there  amid  that  the  oh 
nervations  of  Saussure,  and  other  scientific  travellers  in  mountainous  regions,  demon- 
strate how  difficult  and  painful  it  is  to  make  muscular  or  mental  exertions  in  rarefied  air. 
Even  the  slight  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere,  corresponding  to  a  low  state  of  the  bar- 
ometer, at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  sufficient  to  occasion  languor,  lassitude,  and  uneasi- 
ness, in  persons  of  delicate  nerves ;  while  the  opposite  condition  of  increased  pressure 
as  indicated  by  a  high  state  of  the  barometer,  has  a  bracing  effect  upon  both  body  and 
mind.  Thus,  we  see  how  ventilation,  by  the  powerful  draught  of  a  high  chimney-stalk, 
as  it  operates  by  pumping  out,  exhausting  and  attenuating  the  air,  may  prove  detrimen- 
tal to  vivacity  and  health ;  and  how  ventilation,  by  forcing  in  air  with  a  fan  or  a  pump, 
is  greatly  to  be  preferred,  not  only  for  the  reason  above  assigned,  but  because  it  pre- 
vents all  regurgitation  of  foul  air  down  the  chimneys,  an  accident  sure  to  happen  in  the 
former  method.  Genial  air  thrown  in  by  a  fan,  in  the  basement  story  of  a  building, 
also  prevents  the  stagnation  of  vapors  from  damp  and  miasmata,  which  lurk  about  the 
foundation  of  buildings  and  in  sewers,  and  which  are  sucked  in  by  the  rarefying  plan. 
Many  a  lordly  mansion  is  rendered  hardly  tenantahle  from  such  a  cause,  during  certain 
vicissitudes  of  wind  and  weather. 

The  condensing  plan,  as  executed  by  the  engineers,  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amoa,  at  the 
Reform  Club  House,  consists  of  a  large  fan,  revolving  rapidly  in  a  cylindrical  case,  and 
is  capable  of  throwing  1 1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  into  a  spacious  subterranean 
tunnel,  under  the  basement  story.  The  fan  is  driven  by  an  elegant  steam-engine,  worked 
on  the  expansion  principle,  of  5  horses'  power.  It  is  placed  in  a  vault,  under  the  flag- 
pavement,  in  front  of  the  building ;  and  as  it  moves  very  smoothly,  and  burns  merely 
cinders  from  the  house  fires,  along  with  some  anthracite,  it  occasions  no  nuisance  of 
any  kind.  The  steam  of  condensation  of  the  engine  supplies  3  cast-iron  cheats  with 
the  requisite  heat  for  warming  the  whole  of  the  building.  Each  of  these  cheats  is  a 
cube  of  3  feet  externally,  and  is  distributed  internally  into  7  parallel  cast-iron 
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•  I  had  been  protest  tonally  employed  by  a  committee  of  the  oflcars  of  the  custonmousa,  to 
ensue,  the  natnie  of  the  malaria  which  prevailed  there,  bat  1  had  no  concern  te  afacttnetaaass 
which  caaaed  It. 
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i  abont  8  inches  wide,  which  are  separated  by  parallel  alternate  spaces,  of  the  same 
width,  for  the  passage  of  the  air  transversely,  as  it  is  impelled  by  the  fan'. 

&g.  1486  is  a  transverse  vertical  section  of  the  steam  chest,  for  heating  the  air;  fig. 
1484  is  a  plan  of  the  same;  and  fig.  1487  is  a  perspective  view,  showing  the  outside 
caring,  also  the  pipe  a,  for  admitting  the  steam,  and  the  stop-cock  b,  for  allowing  the 
condensed  water  to  escape. 

This  arrangement  is  most  judicious,  economizing  fuel  to  the  utmost  degree;  because 
the  steam  of  condensation  which,  in  a  Watt's  engine,  would  be  absorbed  and  carried  off 
by  the  air-pump,  is  here  turned  to  good  account,  in  warming  the  air  of  ventilation  du- 
ring the  winter  months.  Two  hundred  weight  of  fuel  suffice  for  working  this  steam- 
engine  during  twelve  hours.  It  pumps  water  for  household  purposes,  raises  the  coals 
to  the  several  apartments  on  the  upper  floors,  and  drives  the  fan  ventilator.  The  air, 
in  flowing  rapidly  through  the  series  of  cells,  placed  alternately  between  the  steam- 
cases,  can  not  be  scorched,  as  it  is  generally  with  air  stoves ;  but  it  is  heated  only  to  the 
genial  temperature  of  from  75*  to  85?  Fahr.,  and  it  thence  enters  a  common  chamber  of 
brickwork  in  the  basement  story,  from  which  it  is  let  off  into  a  series  of  distinct  floes, 
governed  by  dialled  valves  or  registers,  whereby  it  is  conducted  in  regulated  quantities  . 
to  the  several  apartments  of  the  building.  I  am  of  opinion  tjiat  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
devise  a  better  plan  for  the  purpose  of  warming  and  ventilating  a  large  house ;  and  I 
am  only  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  plan  projected  by  the  engineers  has  been  injudicumtly 
counteracted  in  two  particulars. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  external  air,  which  supplies  the  fan,  is  made  to  traverse 
a  great  heap  of  coke  be&re  it  can  enter  that  apparatus,  whereby  it  suffers  such  friction 
as  materially  to  obstruct  the  ventilation  of  the  house.  The  following  experiments,  which 
I  made  recently  upon  this  point,  will  place  the  evil  in  a  proper  light :  Having  fitted 
op  Dr.  Wollaston's  differential  barometer,  as  an  anemometer,  with  til,  of  specific  gravity 
0-900  in  one  leg  of  its  syphon,  and  water  of  1*000  in  the  other,  covered  with  the  said  oil 
ji  the  two  cisterns  at  top,  I  found  that  the  stream  of  air  produced  by  the  fan,  in  a  can 
tain  pait  of  the  flue,  had  a  velocity  only  as  the  number  8,  while  the  air  was  draws 
through  the  coke,  but  that  it  had  a  velocity  in  the  same  place  as  the  number  11,  when- 
ever the  air  was  freely  admitted  to  the  fan  by  opening  a  side  door.  Thus,  three 
elevenths,  both  of  the  ventilating  and  warming  effect  of  the  fan,  are  lost.  I  can  not 
divine  any  good  reason  for  making  the  members  of  the  Reform  Club  breathe  an  atmo- 
sphere, certainly  not  improved,  but  most  probably  vitiated,  by  being  passed  in  a  moist 
state  through  a  porous  sulphurous  carbon,  whereby  it  will  tend  to  generate  the  two 
deleterious  gases,  carbonic  oxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. It  is  vain  to  allege  that  these  gases  may  not  be  discoverable  by  chemical  analy- 
sis—can the  gaseous  matters,  which  generate  cholera,  yellow  fever,  or  ague,  be  detected 
by  chemical  reagents  ?  No,  truly  $  yet  every  one  admits  the  reality  of  their  specific 
virus.  I  should  propose  that  the  air  be  transmitted  through  a  large  sheet  of  wire-doth 
before  it  reaches  the  fan,  whereby  it  would  be  freed  from  the  grosser  particles  of 
soot  that  pollute  the  atmosphere  of  London.    The  wire-cloth  should  be  brushed  every 


The  second  particular,  which  counteracts  ia  some  measure  the  good  effects  of  the  fan 
la  steam  ventilation,  is  the  huge  stove  placed  in  the  top  story  of  the  building.  This 
potent  furnace,  consuming,  when  in  action,  3  cwt.  of  coals  per  day,  tends  to  drawdown 
foul  air,  for  its  own  supply,  from  the  chimneys  of  the  adjoining  rooms,  and  thus  to 
impede  the  upward  current  created  by  the  fan.  I  have  measured,  by  Dr.  Wollaston's 
differential  barometer,  the  ventilating  influence  of  the  said  furnace  stove,  and  find  it  to 
be  perfectly  insignificant — nay,  most  absurdly  so — when  compared  with  the  fan,  as  to 
the  quantity  of  fuel  which  each  requires  per  day.  The  rarefaction  of  air  in  the  stove 
chamber,  in  reference  to  the  external  air,  was  indicated  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  differ- 
ence of  level  in  the  legs  of  the  oil  and  water  syphon,  and  this  when  the  door  of  the 
stove-room  was  shut,  as  it  usually  is ;  the  tube  of  the  differential  barometer  being 
inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  door.  '  The  fan  indicates  a  ventilating  force  equal  to  2  inches 
of  the  water  syphon,  which  is  20  inches  of  the  above  oil  and  water  syphon,  and  there- 
fore 80  times  greater  than  that  of  the  stove  furnace ;  so  that,  taking  into  view  the 
smaller  quantity  of  fuel  which  the  fan  requires,  the  advantage  in  ventilation,  in  favor 
of  the  fan,  in  the  enormous  ratio  of  120  to  1,  at  the  lowest  estimate.  The  said  stove, 
in  the  attic,  seems  to  me  to  be  not  only  futile,  but  dangerous.  It  is  a  huge  rectangular 
cast-iron  ehest,  having  a  large  hopper  in  front,  kept  full  of  coals,  and  it  is  contracted 
above  into  a  round  pipe,  which  discharges  the  burnt  air  and  smoke  into  a  series  of  hori- 
lontal  pipes  of  east-iron,  abont  4  inches  diameter,  which  traverse  the  room  under  the 
ceiling,  and  terminate  in  a  brick  chimney.  In  consequence  of  this  obstruction,  the 
draught  through  the  furnace  is  so  feeble,  that  no  rush  of  air  can  be  perceived  in  its  ash- 
pit, even  when  this  is  contracted  to  an  area  of  6  inches  square :  nay,  when  the  ash-pit 
was  momentarily  luted  with  bricks  and  clay,  and  the  tube  of  the  differential  barometer 
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wa»  introduced  *  little  way  under  the  grate,  the  level  of  the  oil  end  water  syphon  in  thai 
instrument  waa  displaeed  by  no  more  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  which  ie  only  one-hon- 
dredth  of  an  inch  of  water— a  moat  impotent  effect  under  a  daily  consumption  of  3  cwt 
of  coals.  In  fact,  this  stove  may  be  fitly  styled  an  incendiary  coaLdtvemrer,  as  it  has 
already  set  fire  to  the  house ;  and  though  now  laid  upon  n  new  floor  of  iron  niters  and 
stone  flags,  it  still  offers  so  much  danger  from  its  outlet  iron  pipes,  should  they  become 
ignited  from  the  combustion  of  charcoal  deposited  in  them,  that  I  think  no  premium  of 
insurance  adequate  to  cover  the  imminent  risk  of  fire.  The  stove  being,  therefore,  a 
superfluous  and  dangerous  nuisance,  should  he  turned  out  of  doors  as  speedily  us  pos- 
sible. Its  total  cost,  with  that  of  its  fellow  in  the  basement  story,  can  not  be  much  km 
thnn  the  cost  of  the  steam-engine,  with  all  its  truly  effectual  warming  and  ventilating 
appurtenances. 

I  take  leave  to  observe,  that  the  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos,  in  the  Reform  Club  House,  offers  one  striking 
and  peculiar  advantage.  It  may  be  modified  at  little  expense,  so  as  to  become  the  ready 
means  of  introducing,  during  the  sultriest  dog-days,  refreshing  currents  of  air,  nt  n  tem- 
perature of  10, 20, 30,  or  even  40  degrees  under  that  of  atmosphere.  An  apparatus  of 
this  nature,  attached  to  the  houses  of  parliament  and  courts  of  law,  would  prove  an  in- 
estimable blessing  to  our  legislators,  lawyers*  judges,  and  juries.  Of  such  cool  air  a 
very  gentle  stream  would  suffice  to  make  the  most  crowded  apartments  eonifbftnble, 
without  endangering  the  health  of  their  inmates  with  gusts  of  wind  through  the  doors, 
windows,  and  floors. 

It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  how  little  has  been  done  for  the  well-being  of  the  sentient 
and  breathing  functions  of  msn  in  the  public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  notwithstand- 
ing our  boasted  march  of  intellect,  and  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  Almost  nil  our 
churches  are  filled  on  Sundays  with  stove-roasted  air  $  and  even  the  House  of  Commons 
has  its  atmosphere  exhausted  by  the  suction  of  a  huge  chimney-stalk,  with  n  furnace 
equal,  rt  is  said,  to  that  of  a  40-horse  steam-boiler.  To  gentlemen  plunged  in  air  as 
attenuated,  condensation  of  thought  and  terseness  of  expression  can  hardly  be  the  oraur 
of  the  day. 

Nearly  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  I  endeavored  to  point  public  attention  to  this 
important  subject  in  the  following  terms :  "  Our  legislators,  when  bewailing,  not  hong 
ago,  the  fate  of  their  fellow-creatures,  doomed  to  breathe  the  polluted  air  of  n  factory, 
were  little  aware  how  superior  the  system  of  ventilation  adopted  in  many  cotton-ssiUs 
was  to  that  employed  for  their  own  comfort  in  either  house  of  parliament.  The  engi- 
neers cf  Manchester  do  not,  like  those  of  the  metropolis,  trust  lor  n  sufficient  supply  of 
fresh  air  into  any  crowded  hall,  to  currents  physically  created  in  the  atmosphere  by  the 
difference  of  temperature  excited  by  chimney-draughts,  because  they  know  them  to  be 
ineffectual  to  remove,  with  requisite  rapidity,  the  dense  carbonic  acid  gas  generated  by 
many  hundred  powerful  lungs."*  At  page  382  of  the  work  just  quoted,  there  is  an 
exact  drawing  and  description  of  the  factory  ventilating  fan. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1836, 1  took  occasion  again,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  upon  the  subject  of  the  malaria  which  then  prevailed  in  the  customhouse,  Ie 
investigate  the  principles  of  ventilation  by  the  fan,  and  to  demonstrate,  by  n  numerous 
train  of  experiments,  the  great  preference  due  to  it,  as  to  effect,  economy,  and  comfort, 
over  chimney-draught  ventilation.  Yet  at  this  very  time,  the  latter  most  objectionable 
plan  was  in  progress  of  construction,  upon  a  colossal  scale,  for  the  House  of  Commons. 
About  the  same  period,  however,  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Oldham,  engineer  of  the  bank 
of  England,  mounted  a  mechanical  ventilator  and  steam-chest  heater,  for  supplying  a 
copious  current  of  warm  air  to  the  rooms  of  the  engraving  and  printing  departments  of 
that  establishment.  Instead  of  a  fan,  Mr.  Oldham  employed  a  large  pump  to  force  the 
air  through  the  alternate  ceils  of  his  steam-chest.  He  had  introduced  n  sinslar  system 
into  the  bank  of  Ireland  about  ten  years  before,  which  ia  now  in  full  action. 

About  two  years  ago,  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos  were  employed  to  ventilate  the  letter 
carriers'  and  inland  office  departments  of  the  general  post-office,  of  which  the  atmo- 
sphere was  rendered  not  only  uncomfortable  but  insalubrious,  by  the  numerous  gas- 
lights required  there  in  the  evenings.  This  task  has  been  executed  to  the  entire  sans- 
Jactioa  of  their  employers*  fry  means  of  fans  driven  by  steam-engine  power.  The  said 
engineers  made,  about  the  same  time,  a  set  of  machinery  similar  to  that  erected  at  the 
hank  of  England,  for  warming  nnd  ventilating  the  bank  of  Vienna.  They  are  justly 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  execute,  in  all  its  bearings,  the  system 
of  heating  and  ventilating  buildings,  having  special  respect  to  the  health  of  their  frTiff, 
which  I  urged  upon  the  public  mind  many  yearn  ago. 

As  fans  of  sufficient  size,  driven  by  steam  power  with  sufficient  velocity  to  warm  in 
winter,  and  ventilate  at  all  times,  the  most  extensive  buildings,  may  he  erected  upon  the 
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principles  above  described,  without  earning  any  nuisance  from  smoke,  it  is  be  hoped 
that  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VIL  will  not  be  desecrated  by  having  a  factory  Vesuvius 
reared  in  its  classical  precincts,  and  that  the  noble  pile  of  architecture  of  the  new 
houses  of  parliament  will  not  be  disfigured  with  such  a  foul  phenomenon.   ' 

The  cheering  and  bracing  action  of  condensed  air,  and  the  opposite  effects  of  rarefied 
sir  upon  human  beings,  formed  the  subject  of  several  fine  physiological  experiments, 
made  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Junot,  and  described  by  him  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
jtrckive*  Qen£raU$  <U  Midtdne :  "  When  a  person  is  placed,"  says  he,  "  in  condensed 
air,  he  breathes  with  a  new  facility ;  he  feels  as  if  the  capacity  of  his  luugs  was  en* 
mrged ;  his  respirations  become  deeper  and  less  frequent ;  he  experiences,  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time,  an  agreeable  glow  in  his  chest,  as  if  the  pulmonary  cells  were  becoming 
dilated  with  an  elastic  spirit,  while  the  whole  frame  receives,  at  each  inspiration,  fresh 
vital  impulsion.  The  functions  of  the  brain  get  excited,  the  imagination  becomes  vivid, 
and  the  ideas  flow  with  a  delightful  facility ;  digestion  is  rendered  more  active,  as  alter 
gentle  exercise  m  the  air,  because  the  secretory  organs  participate  immediately  in  the 
increased  energy  of  the  arterial  system,  and  there  is  therefore  no  thirst." 

In  rarefied  air  the  effects  on  the  living  functions  are  just  the  reverse.  The  breathing 
is  difficult,  feeble,  frequent,  and  terminates  in  an  asthmatic  paroxysm ;  the  pulse  is  quick 
and  most  compressible ;  hcemorrhages  often  occur,  with  a  tendency  to  fainting ;  the 
secretions  are  scanty  or  totally  suppressed,  and  at  length  apathy  supervenes. 

These  striking  results  obtained  on  one  individual  at  a  time,  with  a  small  experimental 
apparatus,  have  been  recently  reproduced,  on  a  working  scale,  with  many  persons  at 
once  enclosed  in ,  a  mining-shaft,  encased  with  strong  tubbing,  formed  of  a  series  of 
large  sheet-iron  cylinders,  riveted  together,  and  sunk  to  a  great  depth  through  the  bed 
of  the  river  Loire,  near  Languin.  The  seams  of  coal,  in  this  district  of  France,  lie 
under  a  stratum  of  quicksand,  from  18  to  20  metres  thick  (20  to  22  yards),  and  they 
had  been  found  to  be  inaccessible  by  all  the  ordinary  modes  of  mining  previously  prae* 


tised.  The  obstacle  had  been  regarded  to  be  so  perfectly  insurmounUble,  that  ever? 
portion  of  the  great  cosu-basin,  that  extends  under  these  alluvial  deposites,  though  wet 
known  for  centuries,  had  remained  untouched.    To  endeavor,  by  the  usual  workings, 


to  penetrate  through  these  Beau-fluid  quicksands,  which  communicate  with  the  waters 
of  the  Loire,  was,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  to  try  to  sink  a  shaft  in  that  river,  or  to 
drain  the  river  itself.  But  this  difficulty  has  been  successfully  grappled  with,  through 
the  resources  of  science,  boldly  applied  by  M.  Triger,  an  able  civil  engineer. 

By  means  of  the  above  frame  of  iron  tubbing,  furnished  with  an  air-tight  ante- 
chamber at  its  top,  he  has  contrived  to  keep  his  workmen  immersed  in  air,  sufficiently 
condensed  by  forcing-pumps,  to  repel  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  iron  cylinders, 
and  thereby  4o  enable  them  to  excavate  the  gravel  and  stones  to  n  great  depth.  The 
essnpartment  «t  top  has  a  man-hole  door  ia  its  cover,  and  another  in  its  floor.  The 
men,  alter  being  introduced  into  it,  shut  the  door  over  their  heads,  and  then  turn  the 
•top-cock  upon  a  pipe,  in  connexion  with  the  condensed  air  in  the  under  shaft.  An 
equilibrium  of  pressure  is  soon  established  in  the  ante-chamber,  by  the  influx  of  the 
dense  air  from  beJow,  whereby  the  man-hole  door  an  the  floor  may  be  readily  opened, 
to  allow  the  men  to  descend.  Here  they  work  in  air,  maintained  at  a  pressure  of  three 
atmospheres,  by  the  incessant  action  of  leathern-valved  pumps,  driven  by  a  steam-engine. 
While  the  dens  -  air  thus  drives  the  waters  of  the  quicksand,  communicating;  with  the 
Loire,  out  of  the  shaft,  it  infuses  at  the  same  time  such  energy  into  the  miners,  that 
they  can  easily  excavate  double  the  work  without  fatigue  which  they  could  do  in  the 
open  air.  Upon  many  of  them  the  first  sensations  are  painful,  especially  upon  the  ears 
and  eyes,  but  ere  long  they  get  quite  reconciled  to  the  bracing  element.  Oid  asthmatic 
men  become  here  effective  operatives;  deaf  persons  recover  their  hearing,  while  others 
ate  sensible  to  the  slightest  whisper.  The  latter  phenomenon  proceeds  from  the  stronger 
pulses  of  the  dense  air  upon  the  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the  ear. 

Much  annoyance  was  at  first  experienced  from  the  rapid  combustion  of  the  candles, 
bat  this  was  obviated  by  the  substitution  of  flax  for  cotton  thread  in  the  wicks.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  is  raised  a  few  degrees  by  the  condensation. 

Men  who  descend  to  considerable  depths  in  diving-bells,  experience  an  augmentation 
of  muscular  energy,  similar  to  that  above  described.  They  thereby  acquire  the  power 
of  bending  over  their  knees  strong  bars  of  iron,  which  they  would  find  quite  inflexible 
by  their  utmost  efforts  when  drawn  np  to  the  surface. 

These  curious  frets  clearly  illustrate  and  strongly  enforce  the  propriety  of  ventilating 
apartments  by  means  of  condensed  air,  and  not  by  air  rarefied  with  large  chimney- 
draughts,  as  has  been  hitherto  most  injudiciously,  wastefuUy,  and  filthily  done,  in  toe 


As  the  subject  of  ventilating  and  warming  the  publio  buildings  in  Liverpool,  and 
particularly  the  new  Custom-house,  has  been  under  discussion,  we  extract  from  the 
Arehiiedurml  Journal  the  following  paper  by  Mr.  a  W.  Williams. 

"Doctor  Ure,  in  his  inquiry  into  the  modes  of  wanning  and  ventilating;  observes. 
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that  *the  great  principle  of  ventilation  is,  never  to  present  the  same  portion  of  air  twree 
over  to  the  human  tangs,  but  to  supply  them  at  each  fresh  inspiration  with  pore  aerial 
particle*  in  a  genial  thermometrio  and  hygromctrio  condition. 

M  Where  heating  ie  alone  attended  to,  aa  in  the  eaee  of  heat  conveyed  Hy  steam,  in 
metal  pipes,  it  become*  necessary  to  provide  current*  of  cold  air,  to  supply  the  required 
continued  change  in  the  apartments  for  the  purpose*  of  ventilation.  It  te  manifest  then* 
that  the  best  prineiple  must  be,  firsts  to  heat  the  required  volume  of  fresh  air,  and  then 
to  introduce  it  to  the  apartments  to  be  heated  and  ventilated,  instead  of  effecting  this 
double  object  by  two  distinct  processes.  The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows:— A  body  of 
pure  air,  of  any  required  volume,  and  passing  at  aoy  required  velocity,  is  forced,  by  tho 
aid  of  an  air-condensing  pump,  into  a  chamber  or  chest,  where  it  is  heated  in  an  ingeni- 
ously contrived,  but  extremely  simple  apparatus,  by  means  of  cross  currents  of  steam. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  contrivance  is,  that  an  ascending  body  of  air,  on  entering  this 
chest,  divides  itself  spontaneously  into  any  required  number  of  thin  horisontal  films, 
by  which  a  very  extending  surface  is  exposed  to  corresponding  steam-heated  metal 
surfaces.  Instead,  therefore,  of  passing  the  steam  through  a  aeries  of  pipes,  along 
which,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  coodensed  water  has  to  return,  it  is  conveyed 
at  once  from  the  toiler  into  the  chest;  or  ooodenser,  which,  in  feet;  it  is,)  where,  on 
having  parted  with  its  heat  to  the  air  aa  above ^described,  it  is  condensed,  and  returned 
directly  to  the  boiler.  The  chest  or  condenser,  in  the  apparatus  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
is  but  8  feet  square,  yet  the  body  of  air  to  be  heated,  while  passing  over  but  S  lineal 
feet,  spreads  itself  over  no  less  than  154  superfidsl  feet,  and,  coming  in  contact  with  a 
corresponding  superficies,  heated  by  the  steam,  it  necessarily  receives  a  very  large  sup- 
ply  of  heat  in  a  snort  spaoe  of  time. 

"The  apparatus  in  the  Bank  of  England,  independently  of  heating  and  ventilating 
several  large  apartment*,  is  put  to  the  severest  test,  namely,  that  of  evaporating  the 
moisture  from  a  series  of  400  large  mill-boards,  with  a  surface  of  1600  feet,  and  which 
moisture  they  have  absorbed  from  the  fresh  printed  bank  notes  which  are  daily  dried 
by  this  process. 

"  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  heat  which  this  small  apparatus  is  capable  of  im- 
parting to  the  air,  this  is  accurately  tested  by  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  con- 
densed, and  which  amounts  hourly  to  twelve  gallons. 

u Of  the  efficacy  of  an  artificial  current  produced  by  meana  of  a  fan  or  cylinder.  Dr. 
Ure  observes,  that  'it  haa  been  ascertained:  that  a  power  equivalent  to  one  horse,  in  a 
steam  engine,  will  drive  at  the  rate  of  80  feet  per  second  a  fan,  the  effective  surfaces  of 
whose  vanes,  and  whose  inhaling  conduits,  have  each  an  area  of  18  inches  square,  equal 
to  that  of  a  large  steam  boiler  chimney.  The  velocity  of  air  in  the  chimney,  produced 
by  a  consumption  of  fuel  equivalent  to  the  power  of  twenty  horses  was  no  more  than 
86  feet  per  second ;  while  that  of  the  fan,  as  impelled  by  the  power  of  one  horse,  wsa 
66  feet  per  second.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  economy  of  ventilation  by  the  fan  is  to 
that  by  the  chimney  draught,  as  66  X  20  is  to  86,  or  88  to  1.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that,  with  one  bushel  of  coal*  consumed  in  working  a  steam-impelled  eccentric  fan,  we 
can  obtain  aa  jrreat  a  degree  of  ventilation,  or  we  can  displace  as  great  a  volume  of  air, 
as  we  could  with  88  bushels  of  coals  consumed  in  creating  a  chimney  draught  Econo- 
my, cleanliness,  and  compactness  of  construction,  are  not,  however,  the  sole  advantages 
which  the  mechanical  system  of  ventilation  possesses  over  the  physical.  It  is  infallible, 
even  under  such  vicissitude*  of  wind  and  weather  as  would  essentislly  obstruct  any 
chimney  draught  ventilation,  because  it  discharges  the  air  with  a  momentum  quite 
eddy  proof;  and  it  may  be  increased,  diminished,  or  stopped  altogether,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  by  the  mere  shifting  of  a  band  from  one  pulley  to  another.  No  state  of 
atmosphere  without,  no  humidity  of  air  within,  can  resist  its  power.  It  will  impel  the 
air  of  a  crowded  room,  loaded  with  the  vesicular  vapors  of  perspiration,  with 'equal 
certainty  as  the  driest  and  most  expansive," 

After  so  clear  and  practical  an  exposition  of  the  advantages  of  a  current,  meehani 
cally  created,  nothing  further  need  be  said  of  natural  currents  arising  from  mere  in- 
crease of  temperature,  excepting  that,  by  the  adoption  of  the  pump  instead  of  the  fan,  a 
very  considerable  power  ie  saved,  and  the  operation  performed  much  more  effectively. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Oldham's  apparatus  here  merits  attention.  Tne  large 
volume  of  air  heated  and  passed  off  to  toe  required  apartment*  is,  previously  to  its 
being  received  into  the  heating  chest,  filtered  and  purified,  by  being  deprived  of  all 
that  noxious  flouting  matter  with  which  the  atmosphere,  particularly  that  of  Loudon, 
is  at  all  times  charged,  and  which,  if  heated  and  sent  into  the  apartments  with  the  air, 
would  but  increase  that  noxious  character,  and  render  it  still  more  injurious  to  the  res- 
piration of  human  beings.  Not  only,  indeed,  are  these  offensive  impurities  which  are 
floating  in  the  atmosphere  effectually  separated,  but  a  power  is  given  of  charging  it 
with  aromatic  or  antiseptic  matter,  thus  rendering  it  not  only  the  medium  of  warmth 
and  ventilation,  but  of  purifying  and  healthful  influence*. 

VENUS^  is  the  mythological  name  of  copper. 
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VERATRINE,  is  a  vegetable  alkali,  of  a  poisonous  nature,  extracted  from  the  seeds 
.  of  the  Veratrum  •abadUla,  the  rooU  of  the  Verairum  album,  or  while  hellebore,  and  of 
CoUhieum  autumnal*,  or  meadow  saffron,  in  whieh  plants  it  exists  eombined  chiefly  with 
gallic  acid.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It  has  an  acrid,  burning 
taste,  but  without  any  bitterness;  it  has  no  smell;  out  when  snuffed  into  the  nostrils, 
it  excites  violent  and  dangerous  sneezing.  It  melts  at  a  heat  of  122°  F.,  and  concretes, 
on  coding,  into  a  transparent  yellowish  masa  It  restores  the  blue  color  of  reddened 
litmus  paper.  It  is  hardly  soluble  in  water  or  ether,  but  abundantly  in  alcohol.  It 
consists  or— carbon  66*75,  hydrogen  8*H  nitrogen  6*04,  and  oxygen  19*60.  Its  saline 
compounds  have  an  acrid  and  burning  taste.  Veratrine  resembles  strychnine  and  brucine, 
in  its  effects  upon  living  bodies,  producing  tetanus  and  death  in  a  moderate  dose ;  not- 
withstanding which,  it  has  been  prescribed  by  some  of  our  poison  doctors,  especially 
mixed  with  hog's  lard,  in  the  form  of  frictions  on  the  forehead,  for  nervous  maladies; 
but  seldom,  I  believe,  with  any  good  effects. 

VERDIGRIS.  (VerLd+grU,  Fr. ;  GrUnspan,  Germ.)  The  copper  need  in  this 
manufacture,  is  formed  into  round  sheets,  from  20  to  25  inches  diameter  by  one  twenty- 
Jburth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Each  sheet  is  then  divided  into  oblong  squares,  from  4 
to  6  inches  in  length,  by  3  broad ;  and  weighing  about  4  ounces.  They  are  separately 
beaten  upon  an  anvil,  to  smooth  their  surfaces,  to  consolidate  the  metal,  and  to  free  it 
from  scales.  The  refuse  of  the  grapes,  after  the  extraction  of  their  juice,  formerly 
thrown  on  to  the  dunghill,  is  now  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  making  verdigris.  It  is 
pot  loosely  into  earthen  vessels,  which  are  usually  16  inches  high,  14  in  diameter  at 
the  widest  part,  and  about  12  at  the  mouth.  The  vessels  are  then  covered  with  lids, 
which  are  surrounded  by  straw  mats.  In  this  situation  the  materials  soon  become 
heated,  and  exhale  an  acid  odor ;  the  fermentation  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask! 
and  gradually  rising  till  it  actuate  the  whole  mass.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days, 
the  manufacturer  removes  the  fermenting  materials  into  other  vessels,  in  order  to  check 
the  process,  lest  putrefaction  should  ensue.  The  copper  plates,  if  new,  are  now  pre- 
pared, by  rubbing  them  over  with  a  linen  cloth  dipped  in  a  solution  of  verdigris;  and  they 
are  laid  up  alongside  of  one  another  to  dry.  If  the  plates  are  not  subjected  to  this 
kind  of  preparation,  they  will  become  black,  instead  of  green,  by  the  first  operation. 
When  the  plates  are  ready,  and  the  materials  in  a  fermenting  slate,  one  of  them  is  put 
into  the  earthen  vessel  for  24  hours,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a  proper  period 
to  proceed  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  process.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  plate 
be  covered  with  a  uniform  green  layer,  concealing  the  whole  copper,  everything  is 
right;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  liquid  drops  hang  on  the  surface  ef  the  metal,  the  work- 
nen  say  the  plates  are  sioeoitag,  and  conclude  that  the  heat  of  the  fermented  mass  has 
been  inadequate ;  on  which  account  another  day  is  allowed  to  pass  before  making  a  simi- 
lar trial.  When  the  materials  are  finally  found  to  be  ready,  the  strata  are  formed  in  the 
following  manner.  The  plates  are  laid  on  a  horizontal  wooden  grating,  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  a  vat,  on  whose  bottom  a  pan  full  of  burning  enarcoal  is  placed,  which  heats 
them  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  women  who  manage  this  work  are  obliged  to  lay  hold 
of  them  frequently  with  a  cloth  when  they  lift  them  out.  They  are  in  this  state  put 
into  earthen  vessels,  in  alternate  strata  with  the  fermented  materials,  the  uppermost 
and  undermost  layers  being  composed  of  the  expressed  grapes.  The  vessels  are  covered 
with  their  straw  mats,  and  left  at  rest.  From  30  to  40  pounds  of  copper  are  put  into 
one  vessel. 

At  the  end  of  10,  12,  15,  or  20  days  the  vessels  are  opened,  to  ascertain,  by  the 
materials  having  become  white,  if  the  operation  be  completed. 

Detached  glossy  crystals  will  be  perceived  on  the  surface  of  the  plates ;  in  which 
ease  the  grapes  are  thrown  away,  and  the  plates  are  placed  upright  in  a  corner  of  the 
verdigris  cellar,  one  against  the  other,  upon  pieces  of  wood  laid  on  the  ground.  At  the 
end  of  two  or  three  days  they  are  moistened  by  dipping  in  a  vessel  of  water,  after  which 
they  are  replaced  in  their  former  situation,  where  they  remain  seven  or  eight  days,  and 
are  then  subjected  to  momentary  immersion,  as  before.  This  alternate  moistening  and 
exposure  to  air  is  performed  six  or  eight  times,  at  regular  intervals  of  about  a  week.  As 
these  plates  are  sometimes  dipped  into  damaged  wine,  the  workmen  term  these  immer- 
sions, on*  wine,  two  wtaes,  Ac. 

By  this  treatment,  the  plates  swell,  become  green,  and  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
verdigris,  which  is  readily  scraped  off  with  a  knife.  At  eaeh  operation  every  vessel  yields 
from  five  to  six  pounds  of  verdigris,  in  a  /rata  or  humid  state;  which  is  sold  to  whole- 
sale dealers,  who  dry  it  for  exportation.  For  this  purpose,  they  knead  the  paste  in 
wooden  troughs,  and  then  transfer  it  to  leathern  bags,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  These  bags  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  till  the  verdigris  has  at- 
tained a  sufficient  degree  of  hardness.  It  loses  about  half  its  weight  in  this  operation} 
and  it  is  said  to  be  knife-proof,  when  this  instrument,  plunged  through  the  leathern  bag, 
cannot  penetrate  the  loaf  of  verdigris. 
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The  manuJaoture  of  verdigris  at  Mootpellier  it  altogether  domestic,  In  lacai  wine 
farm-houses  there  it  a  verdigris  cellar ;  mod  its  principal  operation*  are  conducted  by  the 
females  of  the  family.  They  consider  the  forming  toe  strata,  and  escaping  off  the  ver- 
digris, the  most  troublesome  part  Chaptal  says  that  this  mode  of  making  verdigris 
would  admit  of  some  improvements;  for  example,  the  aeattfication  requires  a  was  am 
temperature  than  what  usually  rises  in  the  earthen  vessels;  and  the  platen,  whan  eat 
aside  to  generate  the  coat  of  verdigris,  require  a  different  degree  of  heat  and  moisture 
from  that  requisite  for  the  other  operations, 

Verdigris  is  a  mixture  of  the  crystallised  acetate  of  copper  and  the  sub  acetate,  in 
varying  proportion  According  to  Vauquelin'e  researches,  there  are  three  compounds 
of  oxide  of  copper  and  acetic  acid ;  1,  a  subaoetate,  insoluble  in  water,  but  decompose* 
in  that  fluid,  at  common  temperatures  chenging  into  peroxide  and  acetate ;  2,  a  neutral 
acetate,  the  solution  of  which  is  not  altered  at  common  temperatures,  but  is  decomposed 
by  ebullition,  beooming  peroxide  and  superaeetate ;  and,  S,  superaoetato,  which  in 
solution  is  not  decomposed,  either  at  common  temperatures  or  at  the  boiling  point  »  and 
which  cannot  be  obtained  in  crystals,  except  by  slow  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  air  or 
in  vacuo.  The  tint  salt,  in  the  dry  slate,  contains  66*51  of  oxyde;  the  second;  44*44; 
and  the  third,  33-34. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  given  the  following  analyses  of  French  and  English  verdigris; 
JhtnaU  of  Philosophy,  No.  21.— 

Frenrh  Vetdigris.    EnglUh  VerrtifrU. 
Acetic  acid  -    29-3  29-62 

Peruxyde  of  copper    4o-o  44*25 

Water  -        -    25-2  25*51 

Impurity       -        -      2  0  0  62 

1000  10000 

Di$tiUed  verdigrh,  as  it  was  long  erroneously  called,  is  merely  a  binacttaU  or  super- 
acetate  of  copper,  made  by  dissolving,  in  a  copper  kettle,  one  part  of  verdigris  in  two  of 
distilled  vinegar;  aiding  the  mutual  action  by  slight  heat  and  agitation  with  a  wooden 
spatula.  When  the  liquor  has  taken  its  utmost  depth  of  color,  it  is  allowed  to  settle, 
and  the  clear  portion  is  decanted  off  into  well-glazed  earthen  vessels.  Fresh  vinegar  is 
poured  on  the  residuum,  and  if  its  color  does  not  become  deep  enough,  more  verdigris  is 
added.  The  clear  and  saturated  solution  is  then  slowly  evaporated,  in  a  vessel  kept 
uniformly  filled,  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  sirup,  and  shows  a  pellicle  on  its  sur- 
face ;  when  it  is  transferred  into  glazed  earthen  pans,  called  aulas  in  the  country.  la 
each  of  these  dishes,  two  or  three  sticks  are  placed,  about  a  foot  long,  cleA  till  within 
two  inches  of  their  upper  end,  and  having  the  base  of  the  cleft  kept  asunder  by  a  bit  of 
wood.  This  kind  of  pyramid  is  suspended  by  its  summit  in  the  liquid.  All  these  vessels 
arc  transported  into  crystallizing  rooms,  moderately  heated  with  a  stove,  and  left  in  the 
same  state  for  15  days,  taking  care  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature.  Thus  arc  ob- 
tained very  fine  groups  of  crystals  of  acetate  of  copper,  clustered  round  the  wooden  rods; 
on  which  they  are  dried,  taken  off,  and  sent  into  the  market.  They  are  distinctly  rhosn* 
boidal  in  form,  and  of  a  lively  deep  blue  color.  Each  cluster  oferystals  weighs  from 
five  to  six  pounds ;  and,  in  general,  their  total  weight  is  equal  to  about  one  thud  of  the 
Verdigris  employed. 

The  crystallized  binacetate  of  commerce  consists,  by  my  analysis,  of— acetic  acid,  52 ; 
oxyde  of  copper,  39-6;  water,  8*4,  in  100.  I  have  prepared  crystals  which  contain  no 
water.  There  is  a  triple  acetate  of  copper  and  lime,  which  resembles  distilled  verdigris  in 
color.  It  was  manufactured  pretty  extensively  in  Scotland  some  years  ago,  and  fetched  a 
high  price,  till  I  published  an  analysis  of  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal.  It 
is  much  inferior,  for  all  uses  in  the  arts,  to  the  proper  binacetate. 

VERDITER,  oi  BLUE  VERDITER.  This  is  a  precipitate  of  oxyde  of  copper  with 
lime,  made  by  adding  that  earth,  in  its  purest  state,  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper, 
obtained  in  quantities  by  the  refiners,  in  parting  gold  and  silver  from  copper  by  nitric 
acid.  The  cupreous  precipitate  must  be  triturated  with  lime,  after  it  is  nearly  dry,  to 
bring  out  the  fine  velvety  blue  color.  The  process  is  delicate,  and  readily  misgives  in 
unskilful  hands. 

The  cendrts  blenu  tn  p&U  of  the  French,  though  analogous,  are  in  some  respects  a  dif. 
ferent  preparation.  To  make  it,  dissolve  sulphate  of  copper  in  hot  water,  in  such  pro- 
portions that  the  liquid  may  have  a  density  of  1*3.  Take  240  pound  measures  of  this  so- 
lution, and  divide  it  equally  into  4  open-headed  casks;  add  to  each  of  these  45  poand 
measures  of  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  of  specific  gravity,  1*317,  whereby 
a  double  decomposition  will  ensue ;  with  the  formation  of  muriate  of  copper  and  sulphate 
of  lime,  which  precipitates.  It  is  of  consequence  to  work  the  materials  well  together 
at  the  moment  of  mixture,  to  prevent  the  precipitate  agglomerating  in  unequal 
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After  leaving  ii  to  nettle  far  18  hours,  a  small  quantity  of  the  dear  liquor  may  be  ex- 
amined, to  tea  whether  the  just  proportions  of  the  two  salts  hare  been  employed,  which 
Ii  done  by  adding  either  tolphate  of  copper  or  muriate  of  lime.  Should  eithee  cause , 
much  precipitation,  some  of  the  other  most  be  poured  in  till  the  equivalent  decompo- 
sition be  accomplished ;  though  less  harm  results  from  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  copper 
than  of  muriate  of  lime. 

The  muriate  of  cooper  is  to  be  decanted  from  the  subsided  gypsum,  which  must  be 
drained  and  washed  in  a  .filter;  and  these  blue  liquors  are  to  be  added  to  the  stronger; 
and  the  whole  distributed,  as  before,  into  4  casks;  composing  in  all  670  pound  measures 
of  a  green  liquor,  of  1*161  specific  gravity. 

Meanwhile,  a  magna  of  hme  is  to  be  prepared  as  follows:— 100  pounds  of  quick- 
lime are  to  be  mixed  up  with  300  pounds  of  water,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  passed 
through  a  wire- gauss  sieve,  to  separate  the  stony  and  sandy  particles,  and  then  to  be 
ground  in  a  proper  mill  to  an  impalpable  paste.  About  70  or  80  pounds  of  this  mix* 
sure  (the  beauty  of  the  color  is  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  lime)  are  to  be  distributed 
In  equal  portions  between  the  four  casks,  strongly  stirring  all  the  time  with  a  wooden 
spatak.  It  is  then  left  to  settle,  and  the  limpid  liquor  is  tested  by  ammonia,  which 
ought  to  occasion  only  a  faint  blue  tinge;  but  if  the  color  be  deep  blue,  more  of  the 
lisse  paste  must  be  added.  The  precipitate  is  now  to  be  washed  by  dccantation,  em- 
ploying for  this  purpose  the  weak  washings  of  a  former  operation ;  and  it  is  lastly  to  be 
trained  and  washed  on  a  cloth  filter.  The  proportions  of  material  prescribed  above, 
furnish  from  500  to  540  pounds  of  green  paste. 

Before  making  further  use  of  this  paste,  the  quantity  of  water  present  in  it  must  be 
determined  by  drying  100  or  200  grains.  If  it  contain  27  per  cent,  of  dry  matter,  12 
pounds  of  it  may  be  put  into  a  wooden  bucket  (and  more  or  less  in  the  ratio  of  12  to 
27  per  cent.)  capable  of  containing  17J  pints ;  a  pound  (measure)  of  the  lime  paste  is  then 
to  be  rapidly  mixed  into  it;  immediately  afterwards,  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of  a  watery  so- 
lution of  the  pearlash  of  commerce,  of  spec.  grav.  1*114,  previously  prepared;  and  the 
whole  mixture  is  to  be  well  stirred,  and  immediately  transferred  to  a  color-mill.  The 
quicker  this  is  done,  the  more  beautiful  is  the  shade. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  solutions  must  have  been  previously  made  ready,  one  of  sal- 
ammoniac  (4  oz.  troy  dissolved  in  3)  pints  of  water),  and  another  of  sulphate  of  copper 
(8  ox.  troy  dissolved  in  3|  pints  of  water). 

When  the  paste  has  come  entirely  through  the  mill,  it  is  to  be  quickly  put  into  a 
jar,  and  the  two  preceding  solutions  are  to  be  simultaneously  poured  into  it;  when  a 
cork  is  to  be  inserted,  and  the  jar  is  to  be  powerfully  agitated.  The  cork  must  now  be 
secured  with  a  fat  lute.  At  the  end  of  four  days  this  jar  and  three  of  its  fellows  are  to 
be  emptied  into  a  large  hogshead  nearly  full  of  clear  water,  and  stirred  well  with  a 
paddle.  After  repose,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  run  off;  when  it  is  filled  up  again  with 
water,  and  elutriated  several  times  in  succession,  till  the  liquid  no  longer  tinges  turmeric 
paper  brown.  The  deposite  may  be  then  drained  on  a  cloth  filter.  The  pigment  is 
told  in  the  state  of  a  paste;  and  is  used  for  painting,  or  printing  paper-hangings  for  the 
sialic  of  apartments. 

The  above  prescribed  proportions  furnish  the  superfine  bine  paste :  for  the  second 
quality,  one  half  more  quicklime  paste  is  used  ;  and  for  the  third,  double  of  the  lime  and 
aal  ammoniac ;  but  the  mode  of  preparation  is  in  every  case  the  same. 

This  paste  may  be  dried  into  a  blue  powder,  or  into  crayons  for  painters,  by  exposing 
H  on  white  deals  to  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  shady  place.    This  is  called  cendrtt  c/snet 


VERDITER,  or  BREMRN  GREEN.  This  pigment  is  a  light  powder,  like  magnesia, 
having  a  blue  or  bluish  green  color.  The  first  is  most  esteemed.  When  worked  up  with 
oil  or  glue,  it  resists  the  air  very  well ;  but  when  touched  with  lime,  it  is  easily  affected, 
provided  it  has  not  been  long  and  carefully  dried.  A  strong  heat  deprives  it  of  its  lustre, 
and  gives  it  a  brown  or  blackish-green  tint. 

The  following  is,  according  to  M.  J.  O.  Gentele,  the  process  of  fabrication  in  Bremen, 
Caseel,  Eisenach,  M  inden,  Ac. : — 

a.  225  lbs.  of  sea  salt,  and  222  lbs.  of  blue  vitriol,  both  free  from  iron,  are  mixed  in  the 
dry  state,  then  reduced  between  mill-stones  with  water  to  a  thick  homogeneous  paste. 

6.  225  lbs.  of  plates  of  old  copper  are  cut  by  scissors  into  bits  of  an  inch  square,  then 
thrown  and  agitated  in  a  wooden  tub  containing  two  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  impurities ;  they  are  after- 
wards washed  with  pure  water  in  casks  made  to  revolve  upon  their  axe*. 

c.  The  bits  of  copper  being  placed  in  oxydation-chests,  along  with  the  magma  of 
common  salt  and  blue  vitriol  previously  prepared  in  strata  of  half  an  inch- thick,  they  are 
left  for  some  time  to  their  mutual  reaction.    The  above  chests  are  made  of  oaken 
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plank*  joined  without,  iron  nails,  and  set  aside  in  a  cellar,  or  other  place  of  moderate 

temperature. 

Tne*salirie  mixture,  which  is  partially  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  copper,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  whereby  the  metallic  copper  pasaea  into  a 
hydrated  oxide,  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  surface*  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.  In  order  to  increase  this  exposure,  during  the  three  months  thai 
the  process  requires,  the  whole  mass  must  be  turned  over  once  every  week,  with  a 
copper  shovel,  transferring  it  into  an  empty  ohest  alongside,  and  then  back  into  the 
former  one.  • 

At  the  end  of  three  months,  the  corroded  copper  scales  must  be  picked  out,  and  the 
saline  particles  serrated  from  the  slimy  oxide  with  the  help  of  as  little  water  as 
possible. 

d.  This  oxidised  asAo/m,  or  mud,  is  filtered,  then  thrown,  by  means  of  a  bucket  coo 
taining  SO  pounds,  in  a  tub,  where  it  is  carefully  divided  or  comminuted. 

a  tor  every  six  pailfuls  of  Bchalm  thus  thrown  into  the  large  tub,  12  pounda  of 
muriatic  acid,  at  15^  Baume,  are  to  be  added;  tho  mixture  is  to  be  stirred,  and  than 
left  at  rest  for  24  or  86  hours, 

/.  Into  another  tub,  called  the  blue  back,  there  is  to  be  introduced,  m  like  manner 
for  everv  six  pailfuls  of  the  acidified  achiam,  15  similar  pailfuls  of  a  solution  of  eolodcnfl 
clear  caustic  alkali,  at  19°  Baun<e. 

g.  When  the  back  (<>  has  remained  long  enough  at  rest,  there  is  to  be  poured  into  it 
a  pail  of  pure  water  for  every  pail  of  Mchlam, 

a.  When  all  is  thus  prepared,  the  set  of  workmen  who  are  to  empty  the  back  (*),  and 
those  who  are  to  stir  (/),  must  be  placed  alongside  of  each.  The  &nt  set  transfer  the 
Mchlam  rapidly  into  the  latter  back ;  where  the  second  set  mix  and  agitate  it  all  the  time 
requisite  to  convert  the  mass  into  a  consistent  state,  and  then  leave  it  at  rest  from  36  In 
48  hours. 

The  whole  mass  is  to  be  now  washed ;  with  which  view  it  is  to  be  stirred  about  with 
the  affusion  of  water,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  supernatant  liquor  is  drawn  off.  This 
process  is  to  be  repeated  till  no  more  traces  of  potash  remain  among  the  blue.  The 
deposite  must  be  then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  where  it  is  to  be  kept  moist,  and  exposed 
freely  to  the  air.  The  pigment  is  now  squeezed  in  the  filter-bags,  cut  into  bits,  and  dried 
in  the  atmosphere,  or  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  78°  Fahr.  It  is  only  after  the 
most  complete  desiccation  that  the  color  acquires  its  greatest  lustre. 

VERMICELLI,  is  a  paste  of  wheat  flour,  drawn  out  and  dried  in  slender  cylinders, 
more  or  less  tortuous,  like  worms,  whence  the  Italian  name.  The  gruau  of  the  French 
is  wheat  coarsely  ground,  so  as  to  free  it  from  the  husk  ;  the  hardest  and  whitest  pari, 
being  separated  by  siding,  is  preferred  for  making  the  finest  bread.  When  this  gmaa 
is  a  little  more  ground,  and  the  dust  separated  from  it  by  the  boiling-machine,  the 
granular  substance  called  ttmouU  is  obtained,  which  is  the,  basis  of  the  best  pastes. 
The  softest  and  purest  water  is  said  to  be  necessary  for  making  the  most  plastic  ver- 
micelli dough ;  12  pounds  of  it  being  usually  added  to  50  pounds  of  atmouJt.  It  » 
better  to  add  more  h  moult  to  the  water,  than  water  to  the  «emo«Jt,  ia  the  net  of 
kneading.  The  water  should  be  hot,  and  the  dough  briskly  worked  while  still  warm. 
The  Italians  pile  one  piece  of  this  dough  upon  another,  and  then  tread  it  well  with 
their  feet  for  two  or  three  minutes.  They  afterwards  work  it  for  two  hours  with  n 
powerful  rolling-pin,  a  bar  of  wood  from  10  to  12  feet  long,  larger  at  the  one  end  than 
the  other,  having  a  sharp  cutting  edge  at  the  extremity,  attached  to  the  large  kneading- 
trough. 

When  the  dongh  is  properly  prepared,  it  is  red  peed  to  thin  ribands,  cylinders,  or 
tubes,  to  form  vermicelli  and  macaroni  of  different  kinds.  This  operation  is  performed 
by  means  of  a  powerful  press.  This  is  vertical,  and  the  iron  plate  or  follower  carried  by 
the  end  of  the  screw  fits  exactly  into  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  called  the  oeU,  like  a  sausage- 
machine,  of  which  the  bottom  is  perforated  with  small  holes,  of  the  shape  and  aise  in- 
tended for  the  vermicelli.  The  bell  being  filled,  and  warmed  with  a  charcoal  fire  to  thin 
the  dough  into  a  paste,  this  is  forced  slowly  through  the  holes,  and  is  immediately  cooled 
and  dried  by  a  fanner  as  it  protrudes.  When  the  threads  or  fillets  have  acquired  the 
length  of  a  foot,  they  are  grasped  by  the  hand,  broken  off,  and  twisted,  while  still  flexi- 
ble, into  any  desired  shape  upon  a  piece  of  paper. 

The  macaroni  requires  to  be  made  of  a  less  compact  dough  than  the  vermicelli.  The 
former  is  forced  through  the  perforated  bottom,  usually  in  fillets,  which  are  afterward* 
formed  into  tubes  by  joining  their  edges  together  before  they  have  had  time  to  become 
dry.    The  lazagmt  ore  macaroni  left  in  the  fillet  or  riband  shape. 

Vermicelli  is  made  with  most  advantage  from  the  flour  of  southern  countries,  which 
is  richest  in  gluten.  It  may  also  be  made  from  our  ordinary  floor,  provided  an  addition 
of  gluten  be  made  to  the  flour  paste.    Vermicelli  prepared  from  ordinary  flour  is  apt 
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ta  melt  into  a  paste  when  boiled  in  soups.    It  may,  however,  be  well  made  economically 
by  the  following  prescription  :— 

Vermicelli  or  Naples  flour  -  -  -    21  lbs. 

White  potato  flour         -  ...  .14  — 

Boiling  water.  -  -  -  -    12  — 

Total  -  -    47  lbs. 

Affording  45  lbs.  of  dough,  and  80  of  dry  vermicelli    With  gluten,  made  from  common 
flour,  the  proportions  are : — 

Flour  as  before  -  •  -  -    80  lbs. 

Fresh  gluten  -  -  -  •  -10  —  # 

Water  -  -  -  -  1  — 


Total  .  .    47  lbs. 

Affording  80  lbs.  of  dry  vermicelli  or  macaroni. 

VERMILLION,  or  Cinnabar,  is  a  compound  of  mercury  and  sulphur  in  the  proportion 
of  100  parts  of  the  former  to  1 6  of  the  latter,  which  occurs  in  nature  as  a  common  ore  of 
quicasuver,  and  is  prepared  by  the  chemist  as  a  pigment,  under  the  name  of  Vermilion. 
It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  bisulphuret  of  mercury.  This  artificial  compound  being  ex- 
tensively employed,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  color,  in  painting,  for  making  red 
sealing-wax,  and  other  purposes,  is  the  object  of  an  important  manufacture.  When  ver- 
milion  is  prepared  by  means  of  sublimation,  it  concretes  in  masses  of  considerable 
thickness,  concave  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other,  of  a  needle-fotm  texture;  brown- 
ish-red in  the  lump,  but  when  reduced  to  powder,  of  a  lively  red  color.  On  exposure 
to  a  moderate  heat,  it  evaporates  without  leaving  a  residuum,  if  it  be  not  contaminated 
with  red  lead ;  and  at  a  higher  heat,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  entirely  away,  with  a  blue 
flame. 

Holland  long  kept  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  vermilion,  from  being  alone  in 
possession  of  the  art  of  giving  it  a  fine  flame  color.  Meanwhile  the  French  chemists 
examined  this  product  with  great  care,  under  an  idea  that  the  failure  of  other  nations 
to  rival  the  Putch  arose  from  ignorance  of  its  true  composition  ;  some,  with  Berthollet, 
imagined  that  it  contained  a  little  hydrogen ;  and  others,  with  Fourcroy,  believed  that 
the  mercury  contained  in  it  was  oxydized ;  hot,  eventually,  Seguin  proved  that  both  of 
these  opinions  were  erroneous  1  having  ascertained,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  hydro* 
tenous  matter  was  given  out  in  the  decomposition  of  cinnabar,  and  00  the  other  that 
sulphur  and  mercury,  by  combining,  were  transformed  into  the  red  sulphuret  in  close 
vessels,  without  the  access  of  any  oxygen  whatever.  It  was  likewise  supposed  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  might  be  found  in  the  difference  of  composition  between 
the  red  and  black  sulphurets  of  mercury ;  and  many  conjectures  were  made  with  this 
view,  the  whole  of  which  were  refuted  by  Seguin.  He  demonstrated,  in  fact,  that  a 
mere  change  of  temperature  was  sufficient  to  convert  the  one  sulphuret  into  the  other, 
without  occasioning  any  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  two  elements.  Cinnabar, 
moderately  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  is  convertible  into  ethiops,  which  in  its  turn  is  changed 
into  cinnabar  by  exposing  the  tube  to  a  higher  temperature;  and  thence  he  was  led  to  con 
elude  that  the  difference  between  these  two  sulphurets  was  owing  principally  to  the  state  of 
the  combination  of  the  constituents.  It  would  seem  to  result,  from  all  these  researches, 
that  cinnabar  is  only  an  intimate  compound  of  pure  sulphur  and  mercury,  in  the  propor- 
tion* pointed  out  by  analysis;  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  in  order 
to  make  fine  vermilion,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  union  of  its  elements  at  a 
high  enough  temperature,  and  to  exclude  the  influence  of  all  foreign  matters;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  discoveries,  the  art  of  making  good  vermilion  is  nearly  as 
much  a  mystery  as  ever.  M.  Seguin,  indeed,  announced  in  his  Memoirs,  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  in  his  laboratory,  as  good  a  cinnabar  as  that  of  Holland,  and 
at  a  remunerative  price;  but  whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  assertion,  or  however 
much  the  author  may  have  been  excited  by  the  love  of  honor  and  profit,  no  manu- 
facture on  the  great  scale  sprung  up  under  his  auspices.  France  is  still  as  tributary  as 
ever  to  foreign  nations  for  this  chemical  product.  At  an  exposition  some  years  ago, 
indeed,  a  sample  of  good  French  vermilion  was  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the 
problem  was  nearly  solved  ;  but  that  it  is  not  so  completely,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
silence  on  this  subject  in  M.  Du pin's  report  of  the  last  exposition,  in  1834,  Wijere  we 
see  so  many  chemical  trifles  honored  with  eulogiums  and  medals  by  the  judges  of  the 
rhow.  The  English  vermilion  is  now  most  highly  prized  by  the  French  manufacturers 
of  sealing-wax. 

M.  Tuckert,  apothecary  of  the  Dutch  court,  published,  long,  ago,  in  the  jfamalts  dt 
Vkirnie,  voL  iv.,  the  best  account  we  yet  have  of  the  manufacture  of  vermilion  in  Holland  $ 
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one  which  has  been  since  verified  hy  11  Payne,  who  saw  the  process  practised  on  the 
great  wale  with  success. 

'«  The  establishment  in  which  I  saw,  several  times,  the  fabrication  of  sublimed  sal- 
phuret  of  mercury,"  says  M.  Tuckert,  "  was  that  of  Mr.  Brand,  at  Amsterdam,  beyond 
the  gate  of  Utrecht ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Holland,  producing  aoneally, 
from  three  furnaces,  by  means  of  four  workmen,  48,000  pounds  of  cinnabar,  besides  other 
mercurial  preparations*    The  following  process  is  pursued  here  : — 

"  The  ethiops  is  first  prepared  by  mixing  together  150  pounds  of  sulphur,  with  1080 
pounds  of  pure  mercury,  and  exposing  this  mixture  to  a  moderate  heat  in  a  flat  polished 
iron  pot,  one  foot  deep,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  never  takes  fire,  pro* 
vided  the  workman  understands  his  business.  The  black  sulpfauret,  thus  prepared,  is 
ground,  to  facilitate  the  filling  with  it  of  small  earthen  bottles  capable  of  holding  about 
24  ounces  of  water ;  from  30  to  40  of  which  bottles  are  filled  beforehand,  to  be  ready 
when  wanted. 

"  Three  great  subliming  pots  or  vessels,  made  of  very  pure  clay  and  sand,  have  been 
previously  coated  over  with  a  proper  lute,  and  allowed  to  dry  slowly.  These  pots  are  set 
upon  three  furnaces  bound  with  iron  hoops,  and  they  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  iron 
dome.  The  furnaces  are  constructed  so  that  the  flame  may  freely  circulate  and  play 
upon  the  pots,  over  two  thirds  of  their  height. 

"The  suhlimia*  vessels  having  been  set  in  their  places,  a  moderate  fire  is  kindled  in 
the  evening,  which  is  gradually  augmented  till  the  pots  become  red.  A  bottle  of  the 
black  sulphnret  is  then  poured  into  the  first  in  the  series,  next  into  the  second  and 
third,  in  succession;  but  eventually,  two,  three,  or  even  more,  bottles  may  be  emptied 
in  at  once;  this  circumstance  depends  on  the  stronger  or  weaker  combustion  of  the 
sulphnret  of  mercury  thus  projected.  After  its  introduction,  the  flame  rises  4  and 
sometimes  6  feet  high ;  when  it  has  diminished  a  little,  the  vessels  are  covered  with  a 
plate  of  iron,  a  foot  square,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  made  to  fit  perfectly  close, 
la  this  manner,  the  whole  materials  which  have  been  prepared  are  introduced,  in 
the  course  of  34  hours,  into  the  three  pots ;  being  for  each  pot  360  pounds  of  mercury, 
and  50  of  sulphur  $  in  all,  410  pounds." 

The  degree  of  firing  is  judged  of,  from  time  to  time,  by  lifting  off  the  cover ;  for  if 
the  flame  rise  several  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  the  heat  is  too  great ;  if  it  be 
hardly  visible,  the  heat  is  too  low.  The  proper  criterion  being  a  vigorous  flame  play- 
ing a  few  inches  above  the  vessel.  In  the  last  of  the  36  hours*  process,  the  mass  should 
he  dexterously  stirred  up  every  15  or  20  minutes,  to  quicken  the  sublimation.  The 
subliming  pots  are  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  broken  to  pieces  in  order  to  collect  all  the 
vermilion  incrusted  within  them;  and  which  usually  amounts  to  400  lbs.,  being  a  loss  of 
only  60  on  eaen  vessel.  The  lumps  are  to  be  ground  along  with  water  between  honzonta. 
stones,  elutriated,  passed  through  sieves,  and  dried.  It  is  said  that  the  rich  tone  of  the 
Chinese  vermilion  may  be  imitated  by  adding  to  the  materials  for  subliming  one  per 
cent,  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  by  digesting  the  ground  article  first  in  s  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  potassa,  and,  finally,  in  diluted  muriatic  acid. 

The  humid  process  of  Kirchotf  has  of  late  years  been  so  much  improved,  as  to 
furnish  a  vermilion  quite  equal  in  brilliancy  to  the  Chinese.  The  following  process 
has  been  recommended.  Mercury  is  triturated  for  several  hours  with  sulphur,  in  the 
cold,  till  a  perfect  elhiops  is  formed ;  potash  ley  is  then  added,  and  the  trituration  is 
continued  for  some  time.  The  mixture  is  now  heated  in  iron  vessels,  with  constant 
stirring  at  first,  hut  afterwards  only  from  time  to  time.  The  temperature  must  be 
kept  up  as  steadily  as  possible  at  130°  Fahr.,  adding  fresh  supplies  of  water  as  it  eva- 
porates. When  the  mixture  which  was  black,  becomes,  at  the  end  of  some  hours, 
brown-red,  the  greatest  caution  is  requisite,  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  being  raised 
above  114°,  and  to  preserve  the  mixture  quite  liquid,  while  the  compound  of  sulphur 
and  mercury  should  always  be  pulverulent.  The  color  becomes  red,  and  brightens  in  its 
hue,  often  with  surprising  rapidity.  When  the  tint  is  nearly  fine,  the  process  should  be 
continued  at  a  gentler  heat,  during  some  hours.  Finally,  the  vermilion  is  to  be  elutri- 
ated, in  order  to  separate  any  particles  of  running  mercury.  The  three  ingredients  should 
be  very  pure.  The  proportion  of  product  varies  with  that  of  the  constituents,  as  we  see 
from  the  following  results  of  experiments,  in  which  300  parts  of  mercury  were  always  ens 
ployed,  and  from  400  to  450  of  water : — 

Sulpaar.  Potash.  Vmilkm  obtained. 

114  75  330 

115  75  331 
120  120  321 
150  152  382 
120  180  245 
100               180             244 

60  180  142 
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The  first  proportions  art  therefore  the  most  advantageous;  the  fast*  which  are  those  of 
M.  Kirohoff  himself,  are  not  so  good. 

Brunner  found  that  300  parts  of  quicksilver,  1 14  of  sulphur,  75  of  caustic  potassa,  and 
from  400  to  450  or  water,  form  very  suitable  proportions  lor  the  moist  process ;  that  the 
best  temperature  was  113°  F. ;  and  that  122°  was  the  highest  limit  of  heat  compatible 
with  the  production  of  a  fine  color. 

The  theory  of  this  process  is  by  no  means  clear.  We  may  suppose  that  a' sulphuret 
of  potassium  and  mercury  is  first  formed,  which  is  eventually  destroyed,  in  proportion  as 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  acts  upon  the  sulphuret  or  potassium  itself.-  There  may  also  be  pro- 
duced some  hyposulphite  of  mercury,  which,  under  the  same  influence,  would  be  trans- 
formed into  sulphuret  of  mercury  and  sulphate  of  potash. 

Sulphuret  of  potassium  and  mercury  furnish  also  vermilion,  but  it  is  not  beautiful. 
Bed  oxyde  of  mercury,  calomel,  turbith  mineral,  and  the  soluble  mercury  of  Hahnemann, 
treated  with  the  sulphuret  of  potassium,  or  the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  are  all  capa- 
ble of  giving  birth  to  vermilion  by  the  humid  way. 

The  vermilion  of  commerce  is  often  adulterated  with  red  lead,  briekdust,  dragon's 
blood,  and  realgar.  The  first  two,  not  being  volatile,  remain  when  the  vermilion  is 
heated  to  its  subliming  point ;  the  third  gives  a  red  tincture  to  alcohol  j  the  fourth 
exhales  its  peculiar  garlic  smell  with  heat;  and  when  ealeined  in  a  crucible  with  carbon* 
ale  of  soda,  and  nitre  in  excess,  affords  arsenic  acid,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  usual 
ehemieal  tests. 

VINEGAR.  The  gross  revenue  derived  from  vinegar  manufactured  in  England  in 
the  year  1845,  amounted  to  284,817*.  yielding  a  nett  revenue  of  57,182&  The  gross 
revenue  from  vinegar  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  same  year,  amounted 
to  811,61 1&,  producing  a  nett  revenue  of  62,936/.  v 

Vinegar  ;  to  detect  eulphurie  acid  in. — Add  a  few  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium  (muriate  of  lime)  to  the  vinegar  in  question,  not  the  least  turbid* 
new  will  ensue,  even  at  a  boiling  heat  But  if  free  sulphuric  acid  be  present  in  the 
vinegar,  a  very  considerable  turbidness  will  appear,  followed  by  a  precipitate  of  sulphate 
of  lime.  If  the  proportion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  vinegar  is  larger  than  -  JLfl  part* 
the  precipitate  will  appear  even  before  it  has  become  perfectly  cola. 

In  addition  to  the  article  Aocno  Acrd,  I  avail  myself  of  tan  opportunity  of  describ- 
ing the  recent  invention  of  Anhydrous  Acetic  acid  as  made  by  Mr.  Oerhardt  It  is 
obtained  by  mixing  perfectly  dry  fused  acetate  of  potash  with  aoout  half  its  weight  of 
chloride  of  bensoyle,  and  applying  a  gentle  heat;  when  a  liquid  distils  over,  which, 
after  being  rectified,  has  a  constant  boiling  point  of  879°  R,  is  heavier  than  water,  with 
which  it  does  not  mix  until  after  it  has  been  agitated  with  it  for  some  time.  It  dis- 
solves at  once  in  hot  water,  forming  acetic  acid. 

ChlorbenaoyUt  is  prepared  by  transmitting  dry  ehlore  gas  through  pure  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  till  this  at  a  boiling  beat  affords  no  more  hydrochloric  acid.  The  chlor- 
benxoyle  ir-a  limpid  colorless  fluid  of  1*196  specific  gravity.  It  has  a  peculiar,  very 
penetrating  smell,  drawing  tears  from  the  eyes,  as  horseradish  does.  It  has  a  high 
Doiling  point,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  It  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
with  die  aid  of  heat,  and  combines  with  sulphuret  of  carbon  in  all  proportions. 

Vinegar  ;  new  Method  for  manufacturing  pur*.— The  decomposition  of  acetate  of  lime 
or  lead  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  has  many  inconveniences,  and  there  is  danger  of  the 
product  being  contaminated  with  snlphurio  acid.  Christl*  was  therefore  induced  to 
employ  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  decomposing  agent,  and  has  found  that  when  this  acid 
is  not  used  in  excess,  the  distillate  contains  scarcely  an  appreciable  trace  of  chlorine.  A 
mixture  of  100  lba  of  raw  acetate  of  lime,  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  wood,  and 
containing  90  per  cent  of  neutral  acetate,  with  120  lbs,  of  hydrochlorio  acid  (20°  Baume) 
is  allowed  to  stand  during  a  night*  and  then  distilled  in  a  copper  vessel  The  application 
of  heat  requires  to  be  gradual,  in  order  to  prevent  the  somewhat  thick  liquor  from 
running  over.  The  product  of  aeetie  acid  amounted  to  100  lba,  of  8°  Baume;  it  had 
a  faint  yellow  color  and  empyreumatic  odor,  which  may  be  perfectly  removed  by 
treatment  with  wood-charcoal  and  subsequent  rectification. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  acetate  of  lime  sufficiently  pure,  Yolekelf  adopts  the  following 
process;— -The  raw  pyrolignoua  acid  is  saturated  with  lime  without  previous  distil- 
lation. A  part  of  the  resinous  substances  dissolved  in  the  acid  are  thus  separated  in 
combination  with  Kmc  The  solution  of  impure  acetate  of  lime  is  either  allowed  to 
stand  until  it  becomes  dear  or  filtered^  then  evaporated  in  an  iron  pan  to  about  one 
half;  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  until  a  drop  of  the  cooled  liquid  distinctly  reddens 
litmus-paper,    The  addition  of  acid  serves  to  separate  great  pari  of  the  resin  still  held 

•  Dteftort  Poiytseh.  loam 

t  Ana.  der  Cbem.  and  Phana. 

i  A  part  Is  distilled  off  la  a  copper  still  m  order  to  obtafo  wood-fpJrtt. 
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in  solution,  which  collect*  together  in  the  boiling  liquid,  end  may  be  skimmed  oft,  nod 
likewise  decomposes  the  compounds  of  lime  with  creosote,  and  some  other  imperfectly* 
known  volatile  substances,  which  are  driven  off  by  further  evaporation.  As  these  vol- 
atile substances  have  little  or  no  action  upon  litmus-paper,  it  being  reddened  by  the 
liquor  is  a  sign  that  not  only  are  the  lime  compounds  of  these  substances  decomposed, 
but  also  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  lime.  The  quantity  of  acid  necessary  for  thie 
purpose  varies,  and  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  pyrougnoos  acid,  which  is  again 
dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  wood  from  which  it  is  obtained.  160 
litres  of  wood-liquor  require  from  4  to  6  lbs,  of  hydrochloric  add. 

The  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  a  tolerably  strong  heat 
applied  at  last*  in  order  to  remove  all  volatile  substances.  Both  operations  may  be 
performed  in  the  same  iron  pans;  but  when  the  quantity  of  salt  is  large,  the  latter  may 
be  more  advantageously  effeeted-upon  cast-iron  plates.  The  drying  of  the  salt  requires 
very  great  care,  for  the  empyreumatic  substances  adhere  very  strongly  to  the  acetate 
of  lime,  as  well  as  to  the  compound  of  resin  and  acetic  acid  mixed  with  it,  and  when 
not  perfectly  separated,  pass  over  with  the  aeetie  aeid  in  the  subsequent  distillation 
with  an  acid,  communicating  to  it  a  disagreeable  odor.  The  drying  must  therefore  be 
continued  until  upon  cooling  the  acetate  does  not  smell  at  all,  or  but  very  slightly.  It 
then  has  a  dirty  brown  color.  The  acetic  acid  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  hydro* 
chloric  acid  in  a  still  with  a  copper  head  and  leaden  condenser ;  when  proper  precau- 
tions are  taken,  the  aeetie  acid  does  not  contain  a  trace  of  either  metal.  The  quan- 
tity of  hydrochloric  acid  required  cannot  be  exactly  stated,  because  the  acetate  of  lime 
is  mixed  with  resin,  and  already  formed  chloride  of  calcium.  In  most  instances  90  or 
95  parts  by  weight  of  acid,  1*16  spec  grav.,  are  sufficient  to  decompose  completely  100 
parts  of  the  salt>  without  introducing  much  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  distillate. 
,  The  distilled  acetic  acid  possesses  only  a  very  fnint  empyreumatic  odor,  very  different 
from  that  of  the  raw  pyrolignous  acid ;  it  is  perfectly  colorless,  and  should  only  become 
slightly  turbid  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  acid  has  a  yellowish  color, 
this  is  owing  to  resin  having  been  spirted  over  in  the  distillation.  It  is  therefore  ad- 
visable to  remove  the  resin,  which  is  separated  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  either  by  skimming  or  filtration  through  a 
linen  cloth.  The  distilled  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  ranging  between  1*068  and  lt)61, 
containing  upwards  of  40  per  cent  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  It  is  rarely  that  acid  of 
this  strength  is  required ;  and  as  the  distillation  is  easier  when  the  mixture  is  less  con- 
centrated, water  may  be  added  before  or  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation.  Vdlckd 
recommends  as  convenient  proportions— 

100  parts  of  acetate  of  lime, 
90  to  95  hydrochloric  acid, 
25  parts  of  water, 

which  yield  from  95  to  100  parts  of  acetic  acid  of  1*105  spec  grav. ;  160  litres  of  raw 
pyrolignous  acid  yield  about  60  lbs.  of  acetic  aeid  of  the  above  specific  gravity. 

The  acid  prepared  in  this  way  may  be  still  further  purified  by  adding  a  small  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  soda  and  redistilling;  it  is  thus  rendered  quite  free  from  chlorine, 
and  any  remaining  trace  of  color  is  likewise  removed.  The  slight  empyreumatic  smell 
may  be  removed  by  distilling  the  acid  with  about  2  or  8  per  cent  of  acid  of  ehromate 
of  potash.    Oxide  of  manganese  is  less  efficacious  as  a  purifying  agent 

Although  pure  acetic  acid  may  be  procured  by  the  distillation  of  vinegar,  the  whole 
of  the  acid  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  distilling  to  dryness,  by  which  means  the  ex- 
tractive substances  sre  burnt,  and  the  distillate  rendered  impure.  'In  order  to  obviate 
this  difficulty,  Stein*  proposes  to  add  80  lbs.  of  salt  to  every  100  lbs.  of  vinegar ;  the 
boiling-point  is  thus  raised,  and  the  acid  passes  over  completely. 

Br  the  quick  brooms  or  Hax,  when  the  fermentation  is  finished,  the  greatest  care 
ought  to  be  token  that  all  access  of  air  is  excluded  from  the  waah,  and  that  its  tempe- 
rature be  reduced  to,  and  maintained  at  a  heat  below  the  point  where  acetification  com- 
mences. Those  who,  like  Messrs.  Evans,  Hill,  6  Co*,  of  Worcester,  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  fabrication  of  the  best  keeping  vinegars!  are  in  the  habit  of  filtering-the 
fermented  waah,  and  also  of  stowing  it  away  for  many  months  in  a  cool  situation  ere 
it  is  passed  through  the  aeetifier:  and  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  concerning 
the  greet  value  of  this  practice,  not  only  as  regards  the  appearance  and  flavor  of  the 
resulting  vinegar,  but  also  in  respect  to  its  dietetic  and  sanitary  properties. 

All  recently  fermented  wash  contains  a  quantity  of  partially  decomposed  gluten, 
some  of  which  is  mechanically  suspended  merely,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  exists 
in  a  state  of  solution  through  the  agency  of  carbonic  aeid  gas. 

*  Poljtech.  GentralUatt,  1852,  p.  396. 
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A  filter  will  remove  the  former,  bat  time  alone  can  dissipate  the  carbonic  acid  and 
lead  to  the  deposition  of  the  latter.  At  all  events,  time  is  the  only  available  remedy. 
for  though  heat  would  expel  -the  earbonie  acid,  yet  it  would  at  the  same  time  drive  off 
the  alcohol ;  and  agitation  in  contact  with  air,  though  it  removed  the  carbonic  acid, 
would  tend  to  the  formation  of  acetic  acid,  by  which  the  gluten  would  be  kept  in  solu- 
tion more  decidedly  than  before,  and  thus  lead  to  the  production  of  a  turbid,  ropy  and 
impure  vinegar,  extremely  liable  to  decompose  and  undergo  the  putrefactive  fermenta- 
tion. It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  theoretical  conditions  needed  in  the  treatment 
of  fermented  wort  by  the  vinegar-maker  are  precisely  those  which  we  have  shown  to 
be  in  use  at  Worcester.  That  is  to  say,  the  gluten,  when  insoluble,  should  be  removed 
by  a  filter,  and  when  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  this  most  be  slowly  expelled  by 
keeping  at  a  temperature  too  low  for  aoetification  to  take  place,  and  which  may  be  as- 
sumed at  less  than  55°  Fahr.  Fermented  wort  stowed  away  at  this  temperature  for 
six  months  will  flow  to  the  aoetifier  perfectly  limpid  and  bright;  it  will  cause  no  de- 
position of  gluten  upon  the  birch  twigs,  and  thus  secure  complete  oxidation;  it  will 
rapidly  take  on  the  grateful  flavor  of  aeetio  ether,  and  never  become  tainted  by  the 
formation  of  that  nauseous  and  noxious  product  aldehyde,  which  so  frequently  con- 
taminates ill-made  vinegar. 

Presuming,  however,  that  all  the  necessary  precautions,  with  respect  to  care  in  wash- 
ing, fermenting,  and  keeping  the  wort,  have  been  attended  to,  we  may  now  pass  on  to 
the  aoetifier,  that  is  to  say  Ham's  aoetifier. 

This  is  a  wooden  vat  or  vessel  (see  sketch)  about  19  feet  in  height,  and  from  1  to  8 
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feet  in  diameter,  closed  at  top  and  U>Motn,  except  at  the  openings  for  the  introduction  of 
the  wash  and  the  exit  of  the  vinegnr.  The  sides  are  perforated  by  a  few  small  holes 
for  the  admission  of  air,  and  within  are  three  floors  or  partitions  perforated  with  nu- 
merous holes  for  the  passage  of  the  wssh  through  them.  Upon  these  floors  are  laid 
bundles  of  birch  twigs,  to  favor  the  dispersion  and  division  of  the  fluid  which  passes 
through  the  aoetifier,  and  is  thus  brought  into  the  most  intimate  contact  with  the  oxy- 
gen contained  in  the  vessel,  or  admitted  through  the  openings  in  its  sides.  The  flmd 
or  wash  is  of  course  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  acetifier,  and  suffered  to  trickle  slowly 
through  the  masses  of  birch  twigs  and  through  the  partitions,  thus  causing  a  rapid  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen,  and  consequent  production  of  vinegar,  which  with  any  nndecom- 
posed  wash  flows  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is  again  pumped  up  to  the  top, 
and  so  on  until  the  process  is  finished.  If  we  examine  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  formation  of  vinegar  in  this  way,  we  shall  perceive  st  once,  that  it  is  a  ease  of  par- 
tial combustion,  or,  in  other  words,  an  example  in  which  an  organic  compound  is  oxi- 
dised at  a  temperature  and  under  conditions  which  prevent  complete  oxidation. 

Every  one  roust  have  observed  that  when  common  coals  are  thrown  upon  a  fire,  a  part 
immediately  bursts  into  flame,  from  which  copious  particles  of  soot  or  carbon  are  thrown 
off  unburnt,  though  of  the  other  constituent  of  the  coal,  that  is  to  say,  the  hydrogen  gss 
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no  particle  escapes  unoxidized.  This  arises  from  the  fast  that,  except  at  vety  high 
temperatures,  hydrogen  has  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  carbon  baa;  consequent- 
ly, as  the  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  atmospherio  air  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  is 
limited,  the  hydrogen  seises  upon  its  equivalent  to  the  exclusion  of  the  carbon,  whieh, 
therefore  remains  and  constitutes  soot  Exactly  in  the  same  way  die  hydrogen  of  the 
alcohol  in  the  wash  oxidizes  to  the  exclusion  of  the  carbon,  and  vinegar  is  formed  from 
the  remaining  or  carbonaceous  element*  which  becomes  itself  slightly  oxidised.  Hit* 
2  stoma  of  alcohol  are  composed  of:— 

Carbon       -  -  •  •  •  -  -    4 

Hydrogen  -  -  -  •  •  •  -6 

Oxygen      -  -.-  •  -  .  •    % 

whilst  acetic  acid  or  pore  radical  vinegar  contains  of— 

Carbon       -  -  -  -  -  •  -4 

Hydrogen  -  -  -  -  •  •  -8 

Oxygen      -  •  -  -  •  -  -    S 

U,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  contact  of  air  with  alcohol  to  have  led  to  the  abeorpboa 
of  oxygen,  so  ss  to  have  oxidized  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  thus  produced  three 
atoms  of  water,  we  have  left 

Carbon       -  •  •  •  -  -  -4 

Hydrogen  -  -  -  -  -  -  -8 

Oxygen      -  -  -  •         -  -  -  -    8 

which,  by  the  mere  absorption  of  another  atom  of  oxygen,  becomes 

Carbon       -  -  -  -  -  -  -4 

Hydrogen  -  -  -  -  -  -  -8 

Oxygen      -  -  -  -  -  -  -    8 

or  pure  acetic  acid,  with  which  the  water  produced  from  the  hydrogen  remains  in  union 
ana  forms  vinegar.    From  the  above  it  follows,  that  as  the  oxidization  of  hydrogen 

Senerates  heat  or  caloric,  there  ought  to  be  a  very  appreciable  rise  in  temperature 
tiring  the  passage  of  the  wort  through  the  acetifier.  And,  in  practice,  this  is  found  to 
be  the  case ;  so  that  precautions  are  needed  to  prevent  the  heat  from  rising  so  high  aa  to 
vaporise  the  remaining  alcohol  of  the  wash.  The  temperature  sought  to  be  obtained 
is  about  90°  or  92°  Fahr.,  at  which  oxidation  goes  on  freely,  and  the  loss  of  alcohol  ia 
moderate.  In  using  the  word  moderate,  we  speak  practically  rather  than  chemically; 
for  in  reality  the  loss  is  very  serious  with  strong  worts.  From  practical  results,  eon- 
ducted  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  we  have  ascertained  that  about  one-third  of  all 
the  extractive  matter  of  the  malt  and  grain  is  lost  or  dissipated  during  the  processes  of 
fermentation  and  aoettficatton.  Thus,  a  wort  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-0*78,  or,  in 
technical  language,  weighing  about  26  lbs.  per  barrel,  afforded  a  vinegar  containing  64 
per  cent  of  pure  acetic  acid,  and  a  residuary  extract  of  10  lbs.  from  86  gallons.  Hie 
former  of  these  would  indicate  85  lbs.  of  sugar,  or  18-7  lbs.  per  barrel  of  gravity: 
whilst  the  latter  shows  8*8  lbs.  per  barrel;  the  two  united  being  only  17*6  lbs.  instead 
of  26,  the  original  weight  The  loss,  therefore,  has  been  8*5  lbs.,  or  from  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*072  to  less  than  1*050.  The  prodigious  destruction  of  extract  seems  to  im- 
plythat  great  improvements  may  yet  take  place  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar. 

The  manufacture  of  vinegar,  by  Ham's  process,  is  an  extremely  interesting  operation, 
and  when  conducted  with  proper  care  furnishes  results  of  the  most  satisfactory  ana 
uniform  character.  These,  however,  are  not  to  be  obtained  without  a  vast  amount  of 
experience  and  the  most  visitant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  Thus  a 
difference  in  the  water,  in  the  malt,  in  the  mode  of  washing,  in  the  cooling  of  the  wort 
or  in  the  fermentation  of  the  Wort;  will  each  give  rise  to  modifications  in  the  acetifying 

Srocess  which  no  subsequent  skill  or  labor  can  afterwards  rectify.  There  seems  no 
oubt  that  the  most  important  points  in  Ham's  method  are  the  cooling  and  fermentation 
of  the  wort,  though,  where  perfection  is  sought  for,  no  one  of  the'  other  conditions  cam 
be  omitted  or  neglected  with  impunity.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  treat  of  these 
conditions  uruUm,  rather  than  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  At  first  sight  it  might 
bo  supposed  that  the  purer  the  water  the  better,  that  ia  to  say,  the  less  the  amount  of 
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earthy  or  saline  constituents  the  move  valuable  the  water  would  be  for  making  vinegar. 
Experience,  however,  teaches  us  the  contrary,  and  science  confirms  the  truth  of  this 
teaching;  by  pointing  out  the  real  nature  of  the  operation.  When  pure  water  is  made  to 
aet  at  a  high  temperature  upon  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  a  vinegar-maker's  mash  tun, 
it  is  not  alone  the  sugar?  gum,  and  starch  of  the  grain  which  enters  into  solution,  for 
under  such  circumstances  the  gluten  is  also  dissolved.  But  this  gluten  is  composed  of 
vegetable  albumen  and  vegetable  gelatine,  the  former  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
capable  of  being  decomposed  and  precipitated  by  many  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  of 
which  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  one.  If,  therefore,  this  salt  exists  in^  the  water  employed 
for  the  fabrication  of  vinegar  or  of  ale  or  beer,  the  wort  will  contain  little  or  no  vegeta- 
ble albumen ;  consequently,  the  vinegar  or  beer  made  with  such  water  never  becomes 
cloudy  or  roapy,  as  happens  when  pure  water  is  used,  for  these  defects  arise  from  an 
excess  of  albuminous  matter.  The  water  used  for  making  the  celebrated  Burton  ale 
contains  a  great  deal  of  sulphate 'of  lime,  and  the  spring  water  of  Worcester,  which  is 
employed  by  the  extensive  firm  of  Hill,  Evans  ana  Oa,  in  that  city,  vinegar-makers, 
contains  also  a  very  large  amount  of  snlphate  of  lime,  and  no  doubt  contributes  much 
toward  maintaining  the  well-established  reputation  of  that  firm.  Whenever,  therefore, 
mueh  sulphate  of  lime  exists  in  water,  without  the  presence  of  any  noxious  ingredient* 
such  water  may  always  be  relied  upon  as  favorable  for  the  production  of  good  beer  and 
vinegar. 

As  regards  the  malt*  or  rather  the  mixture  of  malt  aod  grain,  employed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wort>  the  common  Scotch  distiller's  formula  is  the  best,  containing,  as  it  always 
does,  a  considerable  percentage  of  oats,  for  the  long  husk  of  the  oat  greatly  facilitates 
the  operation  of  draining;  and  thus  secures  the  thorough  separation  of  the  wort  from  the 
spent  grains. 

In  practice  it  is  found  necessary  to  ferment  only  two  gravities,  a  high  and  a  low, 
all  the  other  qualities  of  vinegar  being  made  by  mixing  or  diluting  these  after 
acetification.  The  most  common,  and  unquestionably  the  best*  gravity  for  fermentation 
is  that  which  in  technical  language  weighs  about  20  lb&,  or  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*066 ;  the  other,  or  that  intended  for  strong  or  proof  vinegar,  being  of  spec,  grav.  l.o72 ; 
this  latter  affords  a  vinegar  containing  about  5f  per  cent  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid. 

In  every  instance  the  fermentation  must  be  carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  or  to  sero  at 
least,  and  in  cooling  the  wort  prior  to  fermentation,  great  care  must  be  used  to  prevent 
the  secession  of  the  acetous  fermentation  before  the  yeast  is  added ;  for  if  this  happens  to 
any  considerable  extent*  the  nitrogenized  matter  of  the  yeast  is  then  permanently  retained 
in  solution  by  the  acetic  acid,  and  this  may  give  rise  to  the  inoonvenience  called  the 
M  mother."  To  secure  a  perfect  vinegar  by  Ham's  process,  as  much  attention  is  required, 
during  the  cooling  and  fermentation,  as  for  the  finest  ale,  and  this  axiom  cannot  be 
too  strongly  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  vinegar-makers.  The  heat  of  the  fermenting 
tun  should  not  exceed  75°  Fahr.,  as  the  alcohol  formed  by  the  process  it  spt  at  higher 
temperatures  to  psss  off  in  considerable  quantity  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  give' 
rise  to  a  loss  of  vinegar.  Presuming  that  the  fermentation  has  been  well  conducted,  and 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wash  is  as  low  as  water,  or  1  "000,  the  next  step  is  to  pass  it 
through  that  apparatus  which  constitutes  the  great  peculiarity  of  Ham's  process.  This 
apparatus  is  called  the  acetifier.    Bee  Acsno  Aero. 

VIOLET  DYE,  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  red  and  blue  coloring-matters,  which  art 
applied  in  succession.  Silk  is  dyed  a  fugitive  violet  with  either  archil  or  Brazil  wood  ; 
but  a  fine  fast  violet,  first  by  a  crimson  with  cochineal,  without  tartar  or  tin  mordant,  and 
after  washing,  it  is  dipped  in  the  indigo  vat.  A  finish  is  sometimes  given  with  archiL 
A  vioiet  is  also  given  to  silk,  by  passing  it  through  a  solution  of  verdigris,  then  through 
a  bath  of  logwood,  and,  lastly,  through  alum  water.  A  more  beautiful  violet  may  be 
communicated  hy  passing  the  alumed  silk  through  a  bath  of  Brazil  wood,  and  after  wash- 
ing it  in  the  river,  through  a  bath  of  archiL 

To  produce  violets  on  printed  calicoes,  a  dilute  acetate  of  iron  is  the  mordant,  and  the 
dye  is  madder.    The  mordanted  goods  should  be  well  dunged. 

A  good  process  for  dyeing  cottons  violet,  is— first,  to  gall,  with  18  or  20  pounds  of  nut- 
galls  for  every  100  pounds  of  cotton ;  second,  to  pass  the  stuff,  still  hot,  through  a  mordant 
composed  of— alum,  10  pounds;  iron-liquor,  at  1J°  B.,  and  sulpnale  of  copper,  each  5  or 
6  pounds ;  water,  from  24  to  28  gallons;  work  in*  it  well,  with  alternate  steeping,  squeez- 
ing, airing,  dipping,  squeezing,  and  washing;  third,  to  madder,  with  its  own  weight  of 
the  root ;  and  fourth,  to  brighten  with  soap.  If  soda  ber  used  at  the  end,  instead  of  soap, 
the  color  called  proas  dt  moutieur  will  be  produced ;  and  by  varying  the  doses  of  the  ia 
gredients,  a  variety  of  violet  tints  may  be  given. 

The  best  violets  are  produced  by  dyeing  yarn  or  cloth  which  has  been  prepared  with 
oil  as  for  the  Turkey-red  process.    See  Madder. 

For  the  violet  prwuau  a  little  nitrate  of  iron  is  mixed  with  the  alum  mordant,  which 
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makes  a  black ;  bat  this  it  changed  into  violet  pruneau,  by  a  madder-bath,  followed  by 
a  brightening  with  soap. 

VITRIFIABLE  COLORS ;  see  Enambus,  Pastes,  Potubt,  and  Stained  Glass. 

VITRIFIABLE  PIGMENTS.  The  art  of  painting  with  vitrifiable  pigment*  has  do* 
kept  paee  with  the  progress  of  science,  and  is  far  from  having  attained  that  degree  of 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  It  still  presents  too  many  difficulties  to  prove  a 
fertile  field  to  the  artist  for  his  labors :  and  its  products  have,  for  this  reason,  never 
held  that  rank  in  art  which  is  due  to  them  from  the  indestructibility  and  brilliancy  of 
the  colors.  The  reason  of  this  is  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that  the  production 
of  good  verifiable  pigments  is  mere  chance  work ;  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
papers  published  on  this  subject;  is  still  the  secret  of  the  few.  The  directions  given  in 
larger  works  and  periodicals  are  very  incomplete  and  indefinite ;.  and  oven  in  the  other- 
wise highly  valuable  Traite  dee  Arte  Cbramique*  of  Brongniart,  the  chapter  on  the 
preparation  of  colors  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  is  certainly  no  frank  communicatioa 
of  ttic  experience  gathered  in  the  roya!  manufactory  of  Sevres. 

Now  it  is  equally  important  to  art  and  science  thst  as  many  persons  as  possible  should 
contribute  to  develop  this  art:  but  so  long  as  every  individual  about  to  engage  in  the 
subject  finds  himself  compelled,  as  I  was  on  commencing,  to  discover  the  knowledge  al- 
ready acquired  by  others,  but  kept  secret,  the  cost  of  time  and  trouble  requisite  is  suf- 
ficient to  frighten  most  persons,  and,  what  is  of  greatest  injury  to  the  art*  especially 
the  scientific  chemist,  from  working  on  the  subject 


The  branch  of  painting  with  verifiable  pigments  which  has  acquired  its  greatest  de- 
velopment is  the  art  of  painting  on  porcelain.    The,  glaze  of  hard  felspar  i 
owing  to  its  difficult  fusion,  produces  less  alteration  upon  the  tone  of  a  eoi< 


porcelain, 
lor  of  the 


easily  fusible  pigments  than  is  the  case  in  painting  upon  glass,  enamel,  fayence,  eYe» 
The  colors  for  painting  upon  porcelain  are  all  of  them,  after  the  firing;  colored  lead- 
glasses  throughout ;  but  before  this  operation,  most  of  them  are  mere  mixtures  of  col- 
orless lead-glass,  the  flvx,  and  a  pigment  In  the  so-called  gold  colors,  purple,  violet* 
and  pink,  the  pigments  are  preparations  of  gold,  the  productions  of  which  has  hitherto 
been  considered  as  especially  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  following  are  the  processes 
which  I  employ: — 

Lighi  Purple. — 5  grammes  of  tin  turnings  are  dissolved  in  boiling  nitromuriatie  add, 
the  solution  concentrated  in  the  water  bath  until  it  solidifies  on  cooling.  The  par- 
chloride  of  tin  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  which  still  contains  a  slight  ezeess  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  is  dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water,  and  mixed  with  two  grammes  of  so- 
lution of  protochloride  of  tin  of  1*700  sp.  gr.,  obtained  by  boiling  tin  turnings  in  exceas 
with  munatic  acid  to  the  required  degree  of  concentration.  This  mixed  solution  of  tin 
is  poured  into  a  glass  vessel,  nnd  gradually  mixed  with  10  litres  of  distilled  water.  It 
must  still  contain  just  so  much  acid  that  no  turbid ness  results  from  the  separation  of 
oxide  of  tin ;  this  may  be  ascertained  previously  by  taking  a  drop  of  the  concentrated 
solution  of  tin  upon  a  glass  rod,  and  mixing  it  in  a  watch  glsss  with  distilled  water.  A 
clear  solution  of  0*5  grammes  cold  in  nitromuriatie  acid,  which  must  be  as  neutral  as 
possible,  is  poured  into  the  solution  of  tin  diluted  with  10  litres  of  water,  constantly 
agitating  the  whole  time.  The  gold  solution  should  have  been  previously  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness  in  the  water  bath,  then  diluted  with  water,  and  filtered  in  the  dark. 

On  adding  the  gold  solution,  the  whole  liquid  acquires  a  deep  red  color,  without, 
however,  any  precipitate  being  formed ;  this  instantly  separates  upon  the  addition  of 
50  grammes  of  solution  of  ammonia.  But  if  no  precipitate  should  result  which  may 
happen  if  the  amount  of  ammonia  was  too  great  in  proportion  to  the  acid  contained  ill 
the  liquid,  and  in  which  case  the  liquid  forms  a  deep  red  solution,  the  precipitate  im- 
mediately results  upon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  II 
subsides  very  quickly.  The  supernatant' liquid  should  be  poured  off  from  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  ana  replaced  6  Or  6  times  successively  by  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  spring 
water.  When  toe  precipitate  has  been  thus  sufficiently  washed,  it  is  collected  upon  a 
filter ;  and  as  soon  as  the  water  has  drained  off  completely,  removed  while  still  moist 
with  a  silver  spatula,  and  mixed  intimately  uj>on  a  ground  plate  of  glass  by  means 
of  a  spatula  and  grinder  with  20  grammes  of  lead-glass,  previously  ground  very  fine 
upon  the  same  platcwith  water.  The  lead-glass  is  obtained  by  fusing  together  2  parts 
of  minium  with  1  part  of  quarts  sand,  and  1  part  of  calcined  borsx^ 

The  intimate  mixture  of  gold-purple  and  lead-glass  is  slowly  dried  upon  the  same 
glass  plate  upon  which  it  had  been  mixed  in  a  moderately  warm  room,  carefully  pro- 
tected from  dust,  and  when  dry,  rubbed  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  three 
grammes  of  carbonate  of  silver. 

In  this  manner  we  obtain  83  grammes  of  light  purple  pigments  from  09  gramme 
gold. 

The  above  proportion  of  lead-glass  and  carbonate  of  silver  to  the  gold  precipitate  holds 
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good  only  for  a  certain  temperature,  at  which  the  color  mast  be  burnt-in  upon  the  por- 
celain, and  which  is  situated  very  near  the  fusing  point  of  silver. 

To  obtain  the  color  with  a  less  degree  of  heat,  the  amount  of  lead-glass  added  to  the 
gold  must  be  greater,  but  that  of  the  carbonate  of  silver  less.  The  same  holds  good 
with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  the  purple  pigment  for  glass  painting. 

The  best  purple  may  be  spoiled  in  the  baking  in  the  muffle.  When  this  is  done  at 
too  low  a  temperature,  the  color  remains  brown  and  dull ;  but  if  the  right  degree  of 
temperature  has  been  exceeded,  it  appears  pale  and  bluish.  Reducing,  and  especially 
acid,  vapors,  vapors  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  Ac.,  have  likewise  an  injurious  effect  upon  it. 

Dark  purple. — The  clear  neutral  solution  of  0*5  of  gramme  gold  in  nitromuriatic  add 
is  diluted  in  a  glass  vessel  with  10  litres  of  distilled  water,  and  mixed  under  constant 
agitation  with  7*6  grammes  of  the  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  of  1*700  sp.  gr.  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  described  above.  The  liquid  is  colored  of  a  dark-brownish  red; 
out  the  precipitate  is  only  deposited  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  supernatant  liquor  is  poured  of£  and  replaced  five  or  six  times  suo- 
oeasively  with  an  equal  amount  of  spring  water.  The  precipitate,  which  is  sufficiently 
washed,  is  collected  on  a  filter ;  ana  after  the  excess  of  water  is  drained  off,  removed 
while  still  moist  with  a  spatula,  and  mixed,  exactly  as  described  for  the  light  purple, 
upon  a  glass  plate  with  10  grammes  of  the  above  lead-glass,  dried,  then  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  0*5  grammes  carbonate  of  silver ;  it  furnishes  about  18 
grammes  of  dark  purple  pigment  The  stated  proportion  of  lead-glass  and  carbonate 
of  silver  to  the  gold  is  for  the  same  temperature  of  firing  as  given  for  the  mixture  of 
light  purple ;  for  a  lower  temperature  and  also  for  painting  upon  glass,  the  quantity 
of  lead-glass  must  be  increased  and  that  of  the  silver  salt  diminished. 

Red  Violet. — The  gold  precipitate  from  0  5  gramme  gold  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  dark  purple,  and  whilst  moist  taken  from  the  filter,  and  mixed  in- 
timately upon  the  plate  of  glass  with  12  grammes  of  a  lead  glass  prepared  by  fusing  4 
parts  of  minium  with  2  parts  of  quartz  sand  and  1  part  calcined  borax ;  it  is  then  dried 
aa  above,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  but  without  any  addition 
of  silver.  The  proportion  of  lead-glass  to  gold  applies  likewise  for  the  same  degree  of 
temperature  as  in  the  case  of  the  light  and  dark  purple  pigments;  a  lower  temperature 
requires  a  larger  proportion  of  lead-glars.  A  slight  addition  of  silver  to  this  pigment 
converts  the  red  violet  into  a  dark  purple ;  and  when  employed  alone  for  painting  upon 
glass,  it  gives  a  very  excellent  purple. 

Blue  Violet — This  same  gold  precipitate  of  0*5  grammes  gold  is  mixed,  while  still 
moist*  upon  the  glare  plate  with  10*5  grammes  of  a  lead  glass,  obtained  by  fusing  4  parte 
of  minium  with  I  of  quarts  sand,  drying  it  slowly  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  and 
then  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder  upon  the  glass  plate.  When  the  pigment  is  burnt-in 
at  a  lower  temperature,  a  larger  addition  of  lead-glass  is  required.  This  blue  violet 
pigment  is  more  especially  adapted  for  mixing  with  blue  pigments.  It  is  not  applicable 
to  glass  painting.  The  most  important  requisitevin  the  preparation  of  good  purple  and 
violet  verifiable  pigment  is  the  very  minute  state  of  division  of  the  gold  in  the  gold 
precipitate,  and  the  latter  in  the  lead-glass,  which  is  accomplished  by  mixing  the  moist 
precipitate  with  the  glass. 

By  mixing  the  light  purple  with  the  dark  purple  or  with  the  red  violet,  or  the  red 
violet  with  the  dark  purple,  in  different  proportions,  the  artist  is  able  to  produce  every 
possible  tint  of  purple  and  violet  The  light  .purple,  without  any  additional  silver, 
furnishes  an  amaranth-red  color,  like  that  seen  upon  most  of  the  porcelains  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  when  the  peculiar  property  of  silver,  of  converting  the  amaranth-red 
into  a  rose-red  color,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known.  Dr.  Richter,  who  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century  prepared  the  pigments  for  the  Royal  Berlin  manufactory 
of  porcelain,  appears,  however,  to  have  employed  it  for  his  purple,  as  a  very  beautiful 
rose  color  may  be  seen  upon  the  painted  porcelain  of  that  time.  ^ 

Pink. — One  gramme  of  gold  is  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid ;  the  solution  mixed 
with  one  of  50  grammes  of  alum  in  20* litres  of  spring  water;  then  mixed,  constantly 
agi toting,  with  1*5  gramme  solution  of  prptochloride  of  tin  of  1*700  specific  gravity, 
and  so  much  ammonia  added  until  all  the  alumina  is  precipitated.  When  the  precipitate 
'  has  subsided,  the  supernatant  liquor  is  poured  off,  *and  replaced  about  10  times  succes- 
sively by  an  equal  amount  of  fresh  spring  water ;  the  precipitate  is  then  collected  on 
a  filter,  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat  It  weighs  about  136  grammes;  and  to  prepare 
the  pigment  is  mixed  with  2*5  grammes  carbonate  of  silver,  and  70  grammes  of  the 
same  lead-glass  described  under  light  purple  (2  minium,  1  quarts  sand,  1  calcined 
borax),  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  on  the  glass  plate. 

This  color  is  adapted  only  lor  the  production  of  a  light  pink  ground  upon  porcelain, 
and  must  only  be  applied  in  a  thin  layer;  when  laid  on  a  thick  layer,  the  gold 
separates  in  a  metallic  state,  and  no  color  is  produced. 

All  the  gold  colore  above  described  do  not  furnish,  when  fused  alone  in  a  orucible, 
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red  or  riolet  glutei,  as  might  be  expected,  bat  dirty  brown  or  yellowish  glasses,  which 
appear  troubled  from  the  separation  of  metallic  gold  and  silver ;  this  peculiar  beautiful 
tint  is  only  developed  when  they  are  fused  upon  the  porcelain  glaze  in  a  layer,  which 
must  not  be  too  thick ;  they  then  color  it  through  and  through,  as  a  piece  of  porcelain 
painted  with  it  shows  distinctly  in  the  fracture,  If  the  layer  exceeds  a  certain  thick- 
ness, the  gold  and  silver  separate  in  a  metallic  state;  and  they  produce  either  a  liver 
color,  as  For  instance  the  purple  and  violet  pigments,  or  no  color  at  all,  as  ia  the  cane 
with  the  more  fusible  pink  pigment 

Yellow  Pigment*  for  painting  upon  Porcelain. — The  yellow  verifiable  pigments  are 
lead-glasses,  colored  either  by  antimonic  acid  or  oxide  of  uranium.  The  antimoniats 
of  potash  is  prepared  by  igniting  1  part  of  finely  powdered  metallic  antimony  with  2 
parts  of  nitre,  in  a  red-hot  Hessian  crucible,  and  washing  the  residue  with  water.  The 
oxide  of  uranium  is  obtained  in  the  fittest  state,  by  heating  the  nitrate  until  the  whole 
of  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled. 

Lemon  Yellow. — 8  parts  antimoniate  of  potash,  2|  parts  oxide  of  zinc,  86  parts  of 
lead-glass  (prepared  oy  fusing  together  5  parts  minium,  2  parts  of  white  sand,  and 
1  part  of  calcined  borax),  are  intimately  mixed,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  whieh  is  plaoed  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  until  the  mixture  forms  a  paste;  it  is 
then  taken  out  with  a  spatula,  pounded  after  cooling,  and  ground  upon  a  plate  plain, 
If  the  pigment  is  fused  longer  than  requisite  for  the  perfect  union  of  the  ingredients, 
the  yellow  color  is  converted  into  a  dirty  gray  by  the  destruction  of  the  antimoniata 
of  lead. 

Light  Yellow*— 4  parts  antimoniate  of  potash,  1  part  oxide  of  zinc,  and  3d  parts  of 
lead-glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together  8  parts  of  minium  and  1  part  of  white  aandl 
are  well  mixed,  fused  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  after  cooling,  pounded  and  ground. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  color,  long  fusion  is  less  injurious  than  with  the  preceding 
one,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  borate  of  soda  in  the  lead-glass.  The  color  itself  is 
more  intensely  yellow  than  the  preceding  one,  and  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  mix- 
ing with  red  and  brown  pigments;  but  it  does  not  furnish  such  pure  tints  as  that  when 
mixed  with  green ;  owing  to  its  higher  specific  gravity,  it  flows  more  freely  from  the 
brush,  and  may  be  laid  on  in  a  thicker  layer,  without  scaling  off  after  the  firing. 

Dark  Yellow,  1.— 48  parts  minium,  16  parts  sand,  8  calcined  borax,  16  antimoniata 
of  potash,  4  oxide  of  zinc,  and  5  parts  peroxide  of  iron  (caput  mortuwn\  are  intimately 
mixed  and  fused  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  until  the  ingredients  have  perfectly  combined, 
but  no  longer ;  otherwise  the  golden  yellow  color  is  converted  into  a  dirty  gray,  as  in 
the  oaso  of  the  lemon-yellow  pigment 

Dark.  Yellow,  2. — 20  parts  of  minium,  2  J  white  sand,  4}  antimoniate  of  potash,  1  part 
peroxide  of  iron  {caput  mortuum\  and  1  part  oxide  of  zinc,  are  well  mixed  and  fused 
In  a  Hessian  crucible.  Long  fusion  is  less  injurious  in  this  case  than  in  the  preceding. 
Iron-rod  pigment  may  be  laid  on  and  near  this  dark  yellow  2,  without  its  being 
destroyed,  or  the  harmony  of  the  tints  injuriously  affected. 

For  landscape  and  figure  painting,  the  above-mentioned  yellow  pigments  should  be 
made  less  readily  fusible,  in  order  to  paint  with  them  upon  or  beneath  other  colors! 
without  any  fear  of  what  has  been  painted  being  dissolved  by  the  subjacent  or  super* 
posed  pigment  This  property  is  given  to  it  by  the  addition  of  Naples  yellow,  which 
is  best  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  long-continued  ignition  of  a  mixture  of  1  part 
tartar-emetic,  2  parts  nitrate  of  lead,  4  parts  of  dry  chloride  of  sodium,  in  a  Hessian 
crucible,  and  washing  the  pounded  residue  with  water.  Very  useful  yellow  colon 
are  likewise  obtained  by  mixing  this  Naples  yellow  with  lead-glass;  they  are,  however, 
more  expensive  than  those  above  given.  A  very  excellent  yellow  for  landscape  paint- 
ing may  be  prepared,  for  instance,  by  mixing  8  parts  Naples  yellow  and  6  parts  lead- 
glnss  (obtained  by  fusing  2  parts  of  minium  with  1  of  white  sand  and  1  of  calcined 
borax). 

The  yellow  pigments  obtained  with  antimony,  after  being  burnt-in  upon  the  porce- 
lain, appear  under  the  microscope  to  be  mixtures  of  a  yellow  transparent  substance 


plate.    This  color  is  not  adapted  for  mixing  with  others,  with  which  it  produces  dis- 
cordant tints.     It  may  be  shsded  with  dark  purple  or  violet 

^  Uranium  Orange. — 4  parts  oxide  of  uranium,  1  part  chloride  of  silver,  and  8  parts 
bismuth  glass  (prepsred  by  fusing  4  parts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  with  1  part  of  crystal- 
ued  boracic  acid),  are  intimately  mixed  and  ground  upon  a  plate  glass.  This  orange 
isnot  adapted  any  more  than  the  yellow  pigment,  for  being  mixed  with  other  colors. 
.When  examined  under  the  microscope,  after  being  burnt-in  upon  porcelain,  the 
uranium  pigments  appear  as  pale  yellow-colored  glasses,  in  which  unaltered  oxide 
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of  uranium  it  suspended.  Only  a  small  portion,  therefore,  of  the  oxide  of  uranium  has 
dissolved  in  the  fusing. 

Oreen  Pigment*  for  painting  upon  Porcelain,  Blue  Green. — 10  parte  of  the  ehromata 
of  protoxide  of  mercury  and  1  part  of  chemically  pure  oxide  of  cobalt  are  ground  npon 
a  glass  plate,  in  order  to  produce  as  intimate  a  mixture  as  possible ;  the  mixture  is 
then  heated  in  a  porcelain  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  until  the  whole  of  the  mercury  is 
expelled.  The  beautiful  bluish-green  powder  thus  obtained  is  then  transferred  into 
a  porcelain  crucible,  and  the  lid  cemented  to  it  with  glaze,  The  full  crucible  is 
exposed  to  the  highest  temperature  of  the  porcelain  furnace  during  one  firing,  the 
crucible  carefully  broken  after  the  cooling,  and  the  pigment  washed  with  water,  to 
remove  a  small  quantity  of  chromate  of  potash.  In  this  manner  a  compound  of  oxide 
of  chromium  ana  oxide  of  cobalt  is  obtained  in  nearly  equivalent  proportions,  which 
possesses  the  bluish-green  color  of  verdigris. 

The  blue-green  pigment  consists  of  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  the  above  compound  of 
oxide  of  chromium  and  oxide  of  cobalt,  |  part  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  6  parts  of  lead-glass 
(prepared  by  fusing  together  2  parts  minium,  1  part  white  sand,  and  1  part  calcined 
boraxl  which  are  mixed  and  ground  upon  the  glass  plate.  By  mixing  this  blue-green 
with  lemon-yellow,  any  desired  intermediate  tint  may  be  produced.  1  part  of  Hue- 
green  to  6  parts  of  lemon-yellow,  furnishes  a  beautiful  grass-green. 

Dark  Green.— The  chromate  of  mercury  is  treated  separately  in  the  same  way  as 
the  mixture  of  it  with  oxide  of  cobalt  for  the  blue-green ;  and  1  part  of  the  beautiful 
green  oxide  of  chromium  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  8  parts  of  the  same  lead-glass,  as 
given  under  blue-green,  and  ground  upon  the  glass  plate. 

Green  for  shading. — 8  parts  chromate  of  mercury  and  1  part  $*W'  of  cobalt  are 
intimately  mixed,  and  exposed  in  a  shallow  dish  to  the  strongest  heat  of  the  porcelain 
furnace,  during  one  of  the  bakings.  In  this  manner,  a  compound  of  oxide  of  cnromium 
and  oxide  of  cobalt  is  obtained,  of  a  greenish-black  color,  which,  mixed  with  twice  the 
weight  of  the  lead-glass  directed  for  the  blue-green,  furnishes  a  very  infusible  blackish- 
green  color,  for  shading  other  green  colors. 

When  thin  splinters  of  the  green  pigments  of  ohromium,  burnt-in  upon  porcelain,  are 
examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is  distinctly  seen  that  particles  of  the  oxide  of 
ohromium,  or  of  the  oxide  of  chromium  and  cobalt;  as  suspended,  undissolved,  in  the 
colorless  lead-glass. 

Blue  Pigments  for  painting  upon  Porcelain.  Bark  Blue.— I  part  chemically  pure 
oxide  of  cobalt,  1  part  oxide  of  zinc,  1  part  lead-glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together 
3  parts  of  minium  and  1  of  white  sand),  are  well  mixed  and  fused  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  for  at  least  S  hours  at  a  red  heat :  then  poured  out*  reduced  to  powder,  and 
ground  upon  the  glass.  When  this  pigment  cools  slowly,  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  el 
acieular  crystals.  Long-continued  fusion,  at  not  too  high  a  temperature,  is  requisite 
to  obtain  a  beautiful  tint;  this  is  best  attained  by  fusing  it,  during  one  of  the  bakings, 
in  the  second  floor  of  the  porcelain  furnace ;  this  is  also  the  cheapest  and  best  way  of 
fusing  the  lead  glasses. 

IAaht  Blue, — 1  part  oxide  of  cobalt,  2  parts  oxide  of  zinc,  6  parts  lead-glass  (pre- 
pared by  fusing  together  2  parts  of  minium  and  1  of  white  eandX  and  1}  part  lead- 
glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together  2  parts  of  minium,  1  part  white  sand,  and  1  pari 
calcined  borax),  are  well  mixed  and  fused,  as  directed  for  the  dark  blue. 

Blue  for  *kading.—\0  parts  oxide  of  cobalt,  %  parts  oxide  of  zinc,  26  parts  of  lead- 
glass  (obtained  by  fusing  2  parts  of  minium  and  1  of  white  saodi  and  5  parts  ef 
lead-glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together  2  parte  of  minium,  1  part  of  white  sand,  and 
1  part  of  calcined-borax),  are  mixed  and  fused,  as  directed  for  the  dark  blue.  The 
color  is  only  used  for  shading,  or  to  be  applied  upon,  or  beneath,  the  two  preceding 
blue  pigments,  for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  suited  from  its  being  very  difficult 
of  fusion. 

Sky  Blue. — 2  parts  of  park  blue,  1  part  oxide  of  zinc,  and  4  parts  of  lead-glass  (pre- 
pared by  fusing  4  parts  minium  witn  1  of  white  sand),  are  intimately  mixed  and 
ground  upon  the  glass  plate.  This  pigment  is  employed,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
other  colors,  only  for  painting  the  sky  in  landscape. 

Tne  blue  pigments  described  likewise  appear  under  the  microscope,  after  having 
been  burnt-in  upon,  the  porcelain,  not  to  be  homogeneous  blue  glasses,  but  mixtures  of 
a  transparent  blue  substance  (silicate  of  cobalt  ana  zinc  1 1  and  a  colorless  glass. 

Turquoise  Blue. — 8  parts  of  chemically  pure  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  1  part  of  pure 
oxide  of  zinc*  are  dissolved  together  in  sulphuric  acid ;  then  an  aqueous  solution  of 
40  parts  ammonia-alum  added,  the  mixed  solutions  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  heated  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  water ;  then  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  exposed 
In  a  crucible  to  an?  intense  red  heat  for  several  hours.  The  color  is  most  beautiful, 
when  it  has  been  exposed,  during  one  firing,  to  the  heat  of  the  porcelain  furnace.  It 
w  a  combination  of  nearly  4  equiva  alumina,  8  equivn  oxide  of  cobalt*  and  1  eqnrr. 
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oxide  of  sine,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  turquoise-blue  color.  When  the  oxides  are  mixed 
in  other  proportions  than  those  above  given,  they  do  not  furnish  such  beautiful 
colored  compounds.  To  impart  to  it  a  slightly  greenish  tint*  a  little  moist  recently 
precipitated  protochromate  of  mercury  is  mixed  with  the  above  described  solution  of 
ammonia-alum,  zinc,  and  cobalt.;  with* the  above  quantities,  J^parl  of  the  chromate, 
calculated  in  the  dry  stste,  suffices. 

The  turquoise-blue  verifiable  pigment  is  prepared  by  mixing  1  part  of  the  compound 
of  alumina-oxide  of  sine  and  cobalt  with  two  parts  of  bismuth  glass  (prepared  by  fu- 
sing 6  parts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  with  1  part  of  crystallised  boracic  acid). 

'Die  receipt  for  the  preparation  of  the  turquoise-blue  pigment,  communicated  in  the 
Traiti  den  Arte  Ciramioue*  by  Brongniart,  is  incorrect ;  for  a  lead -glass  of  the  compo- 
sition there  given  (8  parts  minium,  1  part  sand,  1  part  boracic  acid)  destroys  the  tur- 
quoise-blue pigment  entirely  on  fusion,  and  only  a  dirty  bluish  gray  color  is  produced. 
On  examining  under  the  microscope  the  turqnoise-hlue  pigment  bur nt-in  upon  porcelain, 
it  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  transparent  blue  substance  and  a  colorless  glass.  Tbo 
transparent  blue  substance  in  all  probability  is  the  above  described  compound  of  oxide 
of  cobalt  and  alumina,  which  is  of  itself  transparent  under  the  microscope,  but  the 
transparency  of  which  is  increased  by  the  surrounding  fused  glass  of  bismuth,  just 
like  the  fibres  of  paper  by  oil.  This  is  probably  the  case  also  with  the  microscopic 
blue  constituent  of  the  other  blue  verifiable  figments,  and  which  is  probably  silicate 
of  cino  and  cobalt ;  for  this,  when  prepared  separately,  forms  a  pure  blue  transparent 
powder. 

Black  and  Cray  Colon  for  painting  upon  Porcelain.  Iridium  Black. — Iridium  aa  ob- 
tained in  commerce  from  Russia  in  the  state  of  a  fine  gray  powder,  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  calcined  chloride  of  sodium,  and  heated  to  a  faint  red  in  a  porcelain  tube, 
through  which  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed.  In  this  manner  a  portion  of  the  iridium 
la  converted  into  the  .bichloride  of  iridium  and  sodium,  which  is  dissolved  out  with  water 
from  the  ignited  mass.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  double  salt  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  extracted  with  water,  which  furnishes  black  seaquioxide 
of  iridium.  This  is  dried  and  mixed  with  twice  -its  weight  of  lead-glass  (prepared  by- 
fusing  together  12  parts  of  minium,  3  parts  of  white  sand,  and  1  part  of  calcined  boraxjL 
and  ground  upon  a  plate  of  glass.  The  iridium,  which  remained  undecomposed  in  the 
first  treatment  with  sea  salt  and  chlorine,  is  again  submitted  to  the  same  treatment 

Iridium  Gray. — 1  part  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iridium,  4  parts  of  oxide  of  sine  and  2ft 
parts  of  lead  glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together  6  parts  of  minium,  2  parts  of  sand  and 
I  part  of  calcined  borax)  are  intimately  mixed  and  ground  fine  upon  a  plate  of  glass. 
On  microscopical  examination  of  the  iridium  pigments  after  they  have  been  burnt-in 
upon  porcelain,  the  sesquioxide  iridium  is  seen  to  be  suspended  in  the  transparent 
fused  lead-glass.  It  is  owing  to  the  unalterability  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iridium  that  it 
admits  of  being  mixed  with  all  other  verifiable  colors  without  injuriously  affecting  the 
tints,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  other  verifiable  gray  and  black  pigments. 

Black  from  Cobalt  and  Manganese. — 2  parts  of  sulphate  of  cobalt  deprived  of  its  water 
of  crystallisation,  2  parts  of  dry  protosulphate  of  manganese,  and  6  parts  of  nitre,  are 
intimately  mixed,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  Hessian  crucible  until  the  whole  of  the 
nitre  is  decomposed.  The  calcined  mass,  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  furnishes  a 
deep  black  powder,  which  consists  of  a  combination  of  oxide  of  cobalt  and  oxide  of 
manganese.  1  part  of  this  compound  is  mixed  with  2j  parts  of  lead  glass  (prepared 
by  fusing  together  6  parts  of  minium,  2  parts  of  sand,  and  1  part  calcined  borax£  and 
ground  fine  upon  a  plate  of  glass. 

Cray  from  Cobalt  and  Manganese — 2  parts  of  the  above  compound  of  the  oxide  of 
cobalt  and  manganese,  1  part  oxide  of  zinc,  and  9  parts  of  lead-glass  (prepared  bv  fu- 
sing together  5  parts  of  minium,  2  parts  of  sand,  and  1  part  of  calcined  borax)  are  mixed 
And  ground  fine. 

These  black  and  gray  pigments  are  far  less  expensive  to  prepare  than  those  from  irid- 
iums, and  are  not  inferior  to  them  in  color ;  but  they  do  not  mix  so  well  with  other 
colors,  and  when  baked  several  times  they  vary  their  tint  somewhat,  which  renders 
their  application  less  certain.  When  these  colors  burnt-in  upon  porcelain  are  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  that  the  oxide  of  cobalt  and  manganese  is  not 
dissolved  by  the  lead-glass,  but  merely  suspended  in  it 

Besides  these  colors  a  very  infusible  black  is  used  in  painting;  which  is  not  acted 
upon  bf  the  superposed  colors  in  the  fusion ;  it  is  the 

Gkovmd  Black,  which  consists  of  5  parts  of  blue  violet  (gold  purple),  If  part  of  oxide 
of  manganese  and  cobalt,  and  If  part  of  oxide  of  zinc;  these  are  intimately  mixed  and 
ground  fine  npon  a  plate  of  glass. 


White  for  covering. — 1  part  minium,  1  part  white  sand,  and  1  paxtoiyttaUixedboracie 
acid,  are  well  mixed,  and  fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  This  white  enamel  haa  the  pe- 
.„,.__,.      **      .   _ .  t  _i        ,        *         .  .  ..         a,  when  poured 

aqua.  On  heat* 

/Google 


euliarity  of  forming  colorless  clear  glass  when  quickly  cooled  for  instance,  when  poured 
inle  water ;  while,  when  slowly  cooled,  it  remains  perfectly  white  and  opaque.  On  heat* 
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ing  the  clear  glass  to  its  melting  point,  it  loses  its  transparency,  and  becomes  opaque  as 
before.  This  property  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  enamels,  the  opacity  of  which 
is  produced  by  arsenic  or  tungstic  acid:  probably  the  opacity  in  the  present  case  is 
produced  by  the  separation  of  silicate  of  lead,  as  in  the  white  enamels  by  arseniate  or 
tungstate  of  potash  or  by  oxide  of  zinc  It  is,  however,  of  excessive  minuteness;  for 
under  the  microscope,  even  with  the  highest  }>ower,  the  glass  merely  exhibits  a  yellow- 
ish turbid n ess,  and  no  individual  particles  are  visible. 

This  white  serves  for  marking  the  lightest  part  of  the  pictures,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  them  by  exposing  the  bare  surface  of  the  white  porcelain ;  it  is  also  frequently 
mixed  in  small  quantity  with  the  yellow  and  green  pigments,  to  make  them  cover  well. 

Lead  Flux. — A  colorless  lead-glass  for  touch  ing- up  those  parts  of  the  painting  which 
bave  remained  dull,  and  for  mixing  with  those  pigments  which  are  not  easy  of  fusion, 
is  obtained  by  mixing  together  6  parts  of  minium,  2  parts  of  white  sand,  and  one  pari 
of  calcined  borax. 

Bed  and  Brown  virtrifiable  Pigment*  derived  from  Peroxide  of  Iron  for  painting  upon 
Porcelain, —  Yellow  Bed — Anhydrous  sulphate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  heated  to  red- 
ness on  a  dish  in  an  open  muffle,  and  constantly  stirred  with  an  iron  spatula  until  the 
greater  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  expelled  and  a  sample  mixed  with  water 
upon  a  glass-plate  exhibits  a  beautiful  yellowish-red  color;  after  cooling,  the  peroxide 
of  iron  is  freed  by  washing  with  water  from  any  undecom posed  sulphate,  and  dried. 
To  prepare  the  pigment,  7  parts  of  the  yellowish-red  peroxide  of  iron  are  well  mixed 
with  24  parts  of  lead-glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together  12  parts  of  minium,  8  parts  of 
•and,  and  1  part  of  calcined  borax)  and  ground  fine  upon  a  plate  of  glass. 

Brown  Red. — When  the  persulphate  of  iron  is  heated  to  redness  until  the  whole  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  expelled,  and  a  sample  exhibits  a  dark  red  color,  the  peroxide  of 
iron  is  well  suited  for  a  brownish  red  pigment,  which  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  directed  for  the  yellowish  red. 

Bluuh  Bed  (Pompadour). — When  the  persulphate  is  heated  still  more  strongly,  it  is 
deprived  of  its  loose  consistence,  becomes  heavier,  and  acquires  a  bluish  red  color.  To 
hit  this  point  exactly  when  the  oxide  of  iron  haa  assumed  the  desired  carmine  tint  is 
not  so  easy,  as  it  changes  very  rapidly  at  these  temperatures. 

The  pigment  is  prepared  by  mixing  2  parts  of  the  purple  colored  peroxide  of  iron 
with  6  parts  of  lead-glass,  obtained  by  fusing  together  5  parts  of  minium,  2  parts  of  sand, 
and  one  part  of  calcined  borax. 

Chestnut  Brown. — This  color  of  various  shades,  even  to  black,  is  acquired  by  the 
peroxide  of  iron,  at  still  higher  degrees  of  beat  than  required  for  the  preparation  of  red 
colors;  the  pigments  are  prepared  by  mixing  2  parte  of  the  chestnut-brown  peroxide 
of  iron  with  5  parts  of  lead  glass,  prepared  by  fusing  together  12  parts  of  minium,  8 
parts  of  sand,  and  1  part  of  calcined  borax. 

Chamois. — l  part  of  the  hydrate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  precipitating 
the  peroxide  of  iron  with  ammonia,  is  mixed  with  4  parts  of  the  lead-glass,  described 
in  the  preceding,  and  the  mixture  ground  fine  on  a  plate  of  glass.  This  color  isfaid 
on  very  thin,  and  serves  to  produce  a  yellowish  brown  ground. 

Fleth  color. — 1  part  red  peroxide  of  iron,  4  parts  of  dark  yellow  2,  and  10  parts  of 
lead-glass,  prepared  as  described  under  chestnut-brown,  aa  well  mixed  and  ground 
fine  upon  a  plate  of  glass.  This  color  can  also  only  be  employed  in  a  thin  layer. 
Various  tints  may  be  given  to  it  by  mixing  it  with  a  red  peroxide  of  iron,  sky-blue 
or  dark  yellow  2.  The  red  of  the  cheeks  and  lips  are  painted  upon  it  with  Pompa- 
dour red. 

When  the  above  colors  are  burnt-in  upon  porcelain,  it  is  distinctly  seen  under  the 
microscope  that  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  suspended  unaltered  in  their  clear  lead-glass; 
«t  least  the  quantity  dissolved  by  the  fused  lead-glass  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  percepti- 
bly colored. 

Variou*  Brown  Pigments  for  painting  upon  Porcelain. — Light  Brown  1.— 6  parts  of 
dry  protosulphate  of  iron,  4  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  sine,  and  18  parts  of  nitre  are  well 
mixed  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  until  the  whole  of  the  nitre  is  de- 
composed. When  cold,  the  crucible  is  broken,  the  residue  removed,  and  separated  by 
boiling  with  water  from  soluble  matters,  A  yellowish  .brown  powder  remains,  which 
is  a  combination  of  oxide  of  zinc  with  peroxide  of  iron.  The  pigment  is  made  by  mix- 
ing 2  parts  of  this  compound  with  6  parts  of  lead-glass,  prepared  for  fusing  together  12 
parts  of  minium,  8  parts  of  sand,  and  one  part  of  calcined  borax. 

Light  Brown  2. — 2  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  2  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  sine,  and 
5  parts  of  nitre,  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  above  described  for  light  brown  1. 
The  resulting  compound  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  iron  is  of  a  higher  tint;  the  pigment  is 
prepared  from  it  as  above. 

Light  Brown  8. — 1  part  of  dry  sulphate  .of  iron,  2  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  sine,  and 
4  parte  of  nitre  are  treated  aa  directed  for  1  and  2. 
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The  light  brown  colors,  after  having  been  burnt-in  upon  porcelain,  exhibited  i 
the  microscope  the  transparent  particle*  of  the  yellowish  oxide  of  iron  and  nine  ana 
pended  in  the  colorlew  lead-glass. 

BUtre  Brown,  1. — 1  part  dry  sulphate  of  manganese,  8  parta  of  dry  sulphate  of  sine, 
12  parte  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  and  26  parts  nitre,  are  treated  as  direeted  for  Hght  brown, 
],  and  the  resulting  dark  brown  powder  (a  eorobi-  ion  of  the  oxides  of  nine,  iron,  end 
manganese),  mixed  with  2}  times  its  weight  of  lead-glass  of  the  same  ecmpoeition  aa  for 
light  brown,  1. 

Butte  Brown,  2. — 1  part  dry  sulphate  of  manganese,'  4  parta  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  4 
parts  dry  sulphate  of  zinc,  12  parta  nitre,  are  treated  aa  for  bistre  Drown,  L  The  color 
is  somewhat  darker. 

Sepia  Brown,  1. — 1  part  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  1  part  dry  sulphate  of  manganese,  1 
parts  dry  sulphate  of  sine,  and  5  parts  nitre,  are  treated  aa  directed  for  light  brown,  1, 
and  the  grayish  brown  pigment  thus  obtained  mixed  with  2|  times  its  weight  of  lead- 
glass  of  the  above  composition. 

Sepia  Brown,  2. — 1  part  calcined  sulphate  of  iron,  2  parts  calcined  sulphate  of 
manganese,  6  parta  calcined  sulphate  of  sine,  and  10  parte  nitre,  are  treated  aa  for 
sepia,  1. 

Bark  Brown.—!  part  dry  sulphate  of  cobalt,  4  parta  dry  sulphate  of  sine,  4  parta  dry 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  10  parts  of  nitre,  are  mixed  and  treated  aa  directed  for  light 
brown,  1.  The  resulting  beautiful  dark  reddish  brown  combination  of  the  oxides  of 
cobalt*  zinc,  and  iron,  is  mixed  with  2j  times  its  weight  of  the  same  lead-glaaa  aa  for 
the  preceding  colors. 

Chrome  Brown. — 1  part  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  is  intimately  mixed  with  2  parte 
of  the  chromate  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  dish,  in 
an  open  muffle,  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  mercury.  The  dark  reddish  brown  compound 
of  the  oxides  of  chromium  and  iron  is  mixed  with  8  times  its  weight  of  lead  glass, 
prepared  by  fusing  together  5  parts  of  minium,  2  parte  of  sand,  and  1  part  of  calcined 
borax, 

When  examined  under  the  microscope,  after  being  burnt-in  upon  porcelain,  these 
different  brown  colors  also  show  that  the  dark  compounds  are  merely  suspended  in 
the  lead-glass,  and  not,  or  merely  to  a  small  extent,  dissolved.  The  direction  above 
given  for  preparing  the  colored  combinations  of  the  oxides  in  the  dry  way,  for  the 
bodies  which  constitute  the  different  brown  pigments,  is  cheaper  and  more  certain  than 
the  precipitation  of  the  mixed  solutions  by  carbonate  of  coda  and  calcination  of  the 
washed  precipitate,  which  also  answers.  If,  however,  the  several  oxides  were  to  be 
mixed  with  the  lead-glass  separately,  instead  of  combined,  the  colors  would  not  be 
pure,  that  is  to  say  they  would  exhibit  after  the  firing  different  tints  in  a  thick  and 
thin  layer ;  they  would  moreover  possess  a  totally  different  color  before  the  burning 
from  that  which  they  acquire  after  that  operation,  and  would  thus  contribute  to  de- 
ceive the  artist 

Wold  Purple  is  obtained,  according  to  the  process  of  Ladersdorf£  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  1  part  ducat  of  gold,  in  4  parts  aqua  regie,  with  1  drachm  of  tin  salt  dissolved  in 
4  on  diatilled  water,  and  a  solution  of  1  drachm  of  gum  in  8  osa  of  water  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions:— 

Distilled  water  -  -  -  8  osa 

Solution  of  gum-arabic  -  -  -  -  28  gra 

do      of  tin  salt    -  -  -  -  -  14  „ 

do      of  gold        -  -  -  -  -  28   „ 

and  adding  alcohol  of  0*868  spec,  grav.,  until  the  liquid  begins  to  grow  turbid.  Tne 
purple  is  deposited  and  washed  with  spirit  of  (V958.  The  dried  precipitate  has  a 
brownish  color,  and  furnishes,  when  all  the  gum  has  been  carefully  removed  by  wash- 
ing, a  very  beautiful  purple  after  the  firing. 

According  to  Fuchs,  1  oa  lio.ferri  muriat.  oxydali.  Ph.  bor.,  is  mixed  with  three  om 
of  distilled  water,  and  a  solution  of  1  oa  protochloride  of  tin  in  6  oa  distilled  water, 
and  10  drops  of  muriatic  acid  added  untd  the  whole  haa  acquired  a  greenish  color, 
when  a  further  addition  of  16  oa  of  distilled  water  is  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  ducat  gold  is  heated  to  boiling  with  pure  nitric  acid  until 
all  the  gold  is  dissolved.  An  excess  of  acid  should  be  avoided.  860  parta  diatilled 
water  are  added  to  this  solution  of  gold ;  and  then  the  above  solution  of  iron  and  tin 
gradually  poured  into  it  until  the  whole  of  the  purple  ie  precipitated.  This  precipitate 
has  likewise  a  brownish  tint  after  drying;  but  furnishes  a  beautiful  purple  after  burning. 

It  haa  been  found  however,  that  gold  purple  prepared  according  to  the  following 
process  is  preferable,  especially  as  regards  the  external  appearance.  A  mixture  of  4 
parte  pure  nitric  acid  of  1  *24  spec,  grav.,  and  1  part  puns  muriatic  acid,  which  is  mixed 
with  half  aa  much  pure  alcohol  of  0*868,  and  chemically  pure  tin,  gradually  added  ia 
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•mall  portions  until  no  more  ib  dissolved ;  the  solution  must  bo  effected  slowly,  on 
which  account  the  vessel  containing  the  mixture  should  be  pieced  in  snow  or  cold 
water.  The  carefully  decanted  solution  is  diluted  with  80  times  its  weight  of  distilled 
water,  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  gold,  prepared  according  to  the  above  directions. 
The  precipitate  is  purple-red,  and  remains  so  after  drying.  The  tin  solution  for  this 
purpose  cannot  be  preserved  long,  otherwise  nitric  ether  is  formed ;  and  the  higher 
oxidation  of  the  tin  salt  no  longer  furnishes  such  beautiful  precipitates  with  gold  as  the 
recently  prepared  solution. 

For  mixing  with  the  purple  in  order  to  produce  a  rose  color,  the  author  does  not 
employ  carbonate  of  silver,  but  the  metal  in  a  very  minute  state  of  division,  obtained 
by  mixing  the  finest  silver  leaf  with  honey  and  a  few  drops  of  ether,  and  well  grinding 
it,  when  the  honey  is  washed  ont  with  water.  Mr.  Waechter  uses  as  a  flux  for  the 
purple  colors  a  lead-glass,  consisting  of  6  parts  minium,  2  parts  silica,  and  2  parts  cal- 
cined borax. 

With  respect  to  the  chrome  colors,  he  observes,  that  the  expensive  method  for  their 
preparation  by  means  of  the  ehromate  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury  is  still  the  only  one 
oy  means  of  whioh  a  fine  color  can  be  obtained. 

Cobalt  Color*. — Tn  purifying  the  cobalt  for  porcelain  colors,  the  removal  of  the 
whole  of  the  arsenic  is  of  less  consequence  than  that  of  the  iron.  Cobalt  ores  from 
various  localities,  Tuflaberg,  Saxony,  and  Thuringia,  are  treated  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  mineral  is  reduced  to  a  fine  power  in  an  iron  ngrtar,  kept  for  the  purpose, 
and  mixed  with  1-5  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder ;  then  exposed  in  Hessian  crucibles  to 
a  red  heat  under  a  chimney  with  a  good  draught  or  in  the  open  air,  and  roasted  sa 
long  as  arsenjcal  vapors  escape,  a  very  disagreeable  operation,  which  lasts  several 
hours.  The  ore  thus  prepared  is  now  boiled  over  the  fire  with  a  mixture  of  4  parts 
nitre,  and  1  part  muriatic  acid,  1  part  of  which  is  diluted  with  2  parts  of  water.  This 
operation  is  repeated  about  8  times,  with  less  acid.  The  liquids  are  allowed  to  settle, 
the  clear  portion  decanted,  the  remainder  diluted  with  water  and  filtered,  and  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  mass  is  mixed  with  some  water,  heated,  and 
seperatea  by  filtration  from  the  residue  of  arseniate  of  iron.  The  green  liquid,  which 
now  contains  more  or  less  cobalt,  iron,  nickel,  and  manganese,  is  mixed  witn  a  filtered 
.solution  of  pearlash,  until  the  dirty  reddish  precipitate  begins  to  turn  blue.  Care  and 
experience  in  this  operation  are  requisite,  otherwise  a  loss  of  cobalt  might  result 
The  precipitate  of  arseniate  and  carbonate  of  iron,  which  at  the  same  time  contains 
nickel  ana  manganese,  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  beautiful  red  liquid  mixed 
with  more  of  the  solution  of  pearlash  until  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  is  precipitated ;  the 
precipitate  is  carefully  washed  and  dried.  The  hyd rated  oxide  of  cobalt  is  sufficiently 
pure  for  technical  purposes,  and  answers  just  as  well  as  that  prepared  from  oxalate  of 
cobalt  or  by  caustic  ammonia.  ^ 

For  painting,  the  oxide  of  cobalt  is  heated  in  a  Hessian  crucible  with  1  part  silica, 
and  1}  part  of  oxide  of  sine  for  two  hours  in  a  blast  furnace,  then  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  lead-glass.  ( 

Yellow  color. — A  beautiful  yellow  is  obtained  from  2  or.  minium,  }  oz,  8tib.  oxydat, 
alb.  abl.t  2  drms.  oxide  of  zinc,  2  drms.  2  scruples  calcined  borax,  \  oz,  silica,  \  drm. 
dry  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1  scruple  ferr.  oxydat.  fuaeum.  whioh  are  well  mixed,  fused 
in  a  crucible,  and  then  ground  fine. — Waechter. 

VITRIOL,  from  vtrrtcm,  glass,  is  the  old  chemical,  and  still  the  vulgar  appellation  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  of  many  of  its  compounds,  which  in  certain  states  have  a  glassy 
appearance:  thus-* 

Vitriolic  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  is  sulphuric  acid ;  blue  vitriol,  is  sulphate  of  copper ; 
•green  vitriol,  is  green  sulphate  of  iron ;  vitriol  of  liars,  is  red  sulphate  of  iron ;  and 
white  vitriol,  is  sulphate  of  zinc 

VORTEX  WATER  WHEEL.  Numberless  are  the  varieties,  both  of  principle 
and  of  construction,  to  be  met  with  in  the  mechanisms  by  which  motive  power  may 
be  obtained  from  falls  of  water.  The  chief  modes  of  action  of  the  water  are,  however, 
reducible  to  three,  as  follows.  First:— The  water  may  act  directly,  by  its  weight,  on 
a  part  of  the  mechanism  which  descends  while  loaded  with  water,  and  ascends  while 
free  from  load.  The  most  prominent  example  of  the  applioatiop  of  this  mode  ia 
afforded  by  the  ordinary  bucket  water  wheel.  Second :  The  water  may  act  bv  fluid 
pressure,  and  drive  before  it  some  part  of  the  vessel,  by  whioh  it  is  confined  fais  ia 
the  mode  in  which  the  water  acts  in  the  water-pressure-engine,  analogous  to  the 
ordinary  high  pressure  steam-engine.  Third :  The  water,  having  been  brought  to  its 
place  of  action,  subject  to  the  pressure  due  to  the  height  of  its  fall,  may  be  allowed  to 
issue  through  small  orifices  with  a  high  velocity,  its  inertia  being  one  of  the  forces 
essentially  involved  in  the  communication  of  the  power  of  the  mechanism.  Throughout 
the  general  class  of  wheels  called  Turbines,  which  is  of  wide  extent,  the  water  acta 
according  to  some  of  the  variations  of  which  this  third  mode  is  susceptible,    The  name) 
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a  ploying  a  very 
elfast  to   drive 


Turbine  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  turbo,  a  top,  because  the  wheels  to  which  H  is 
applied  almost  all  spin  round  a  vertical  axis,  and  so  bear  some  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  top.  In  our  own  country,  and  more  especially  on  the  continent,  turbines  have 
attracted  much  attention,  and  many  forms  of  them  have  been  made  known,  by  pub- 
lished descriptions.  The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  give  an  account  of  a  new 
water  wheel,  belonging  to  the  same  general  class,  which  has  been  recently  invented, 
patented,  and  brought  successfully  into  use,  by  Mr.  James  Thompson  of  Belfast  In  this 
machine,  the  moving;  wheel  is  placed  within  a  chamber  of  a  nearly  circular  form.  The 
water  is  injected  into  the  chamber  tangentially  at  the  circumference,  and  thus  it 
receives  a  rapid  motion  of  rotation.  Retaining  this  motion,  it  passes  towards  the 
centre,  where,  alone,  it  is  free  to  make  its  exit  The  wheel,  which  is  placed  within 
the  chamber,  and  which  almost  entirely  fills  it,  is  divided  by  thin  partitions  into  a  great 
number  of  radiating  passages.  Through  these  passages  the  water  must  flow  in  its 
course  towards  the  centre ;  and,*in  doing  so,  it  imparts  its  own  rotatory  motion  to  the 
wheel  The  whirlpool  of  water,  acting  within  the  wheel  chamber,  being  one  principal 
feature  of  this  turbine,  leads  to  the  name  Vortex,  as  a  suitable  designation  for  the 
machine  as  a  whole. 

The  vortex  admits  of  several  modes  of  construction ;  but  the  two  principal  forms  are 
the  one  adapted  for  high  falls,  and  one  for  low  falls.    The  former  may  be  called  the 
high  pressure  vortex,  and  the  latter  the  low  pressure  vortex.     An  example  of  each  of 
these  two  kinds  is  delineated  in  the  accompanying  figure* 
Fig*.  1489  and  1490  are  respectively  a  vertical  section  and  a  plan  of  a  vortex  recently 
1489  constructed  for  emp" 

high  fall  near  Bell 
a  flax-mill.*  a  a  is  the  water 
wheel.  It  is  fixed  on  the  up- 
right shaft  n,  which  conveys 
away  the  power  to  the  machi- 
nery to  be  driven.  The  water 
wheel  occupies  the  central  part 
of  the  upper  division  of  a  strong 
cast-iron  cose  c  a  This  part  of 
the  case  is  called  the  wheel 
chamber,  d  d  is  the  lower 
divison  of  the  case,  and  is 
called  the  supply  chamber.  It 
receives  the  water  directly  from 
the  supply  pipe,  of  which  the 
lower  extremity  is  shown  at  x, 
and  delivers  it  into  the  outer 
part  of  the  upper  division  by 
a         ...  —  *°ur   lftrg«    openings   f,  in    the 

•  partition  between  the  two  divisions.  This  outer  part  of  the  upper  division  is  called 
the  guide-blade  chamber,  from  its  containing  four  guide  blades,  o,  which  direct  the  water 
tangentially  into  the  wheel  chamber.  Immediately  after  being  injected  into  the  wheel 
1490  •  chamber  the  water  is  received 

by  the  curved  radiating  passages 
of  the  wheel,  which  are  partly 
to  be  seen  in  fig.  14*0  at  a  place 
where  both  the  cover  of  the 
wheel  chamber,  and  the  uppe* 
plate  of  the  wheel,  are  broken 
away  for  the  purpose  of  expos- 
ing the  interior  to  view.  The 
water  on  reaching  the  inner 
ends  of  these  curved  passages, 
having  already  done  its  work, 
is  allowed  to  "make  its  exit  by 
two  large  central  orifices  shown 
distinctly  on  the  figures  at  or 
adjacent  to  the  letters  l  l,  the 
one  leading  upwards  and  the 
other  downwards.  Close  joints 
between  the  case  and  the  wheel 

*  In  these  figure*  a*  alto  In/f §.  1491, 1492,  tome  unimportant  modification*  are  made  for  the  parpoM 
of  simplifying  the  drawings,  and  rendering  them  more  easily  understood  than  they  would  other* 
wise  be. 
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to  hinder  the  escape  of  water  otherwise  than  through  the  radiating  passages,  are  made 
by  means  of  two  anfiular  pieces  L,  i»  called  joint  ring*,  fitting  to  the  central  orifices  of 
the  case,  and  capable  of  being  adjusted,  by  means  of  studs  and  nuts  so  as  to  come  close 
to  the  wheel,  without  impeding  its  motion  by  friction.  The  four  openings,  e,  h,  fig.  1490, 
through  which  the  water  flows  into  the  wheel  chambers,  each  situated  between  the  point 
or  edge  of  one  guide-blade  and  the  middle  of  the  next*  determine,  by  their  width,  the 
quantity  of  water  admitted,  and  consequently  the  power  of  the  wheel.  To  render  this 
power  capable  of  being  varied  at  pleasure,  the  £«ide  blades  are  made  moveable  round 
gudgeons  or  centres  near  their  points;  and  a  spindle  k,  worked  by  a  handle  in  auy  con- 
venient position,  is  connected  with  the  guide-blades  by  means  of  links,  cranks,  <kc.  (seo 
the  figures)  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  handle  is  moved,  the  four  entrance  orifices  are 
all  enlarged  or  contracted  alike.  The  gudgeons  of  the  guide-blades,  seen  in  fig.  1490  as 
amall  circles  near  the  points,  are  sunk  in  sockets  in  the  floor  and  roof  of  the  guide-blade 
chamber,  and  so  they  do  not  in  any  way  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  water,  u  is  the  pivot 
box  of  the  upright  shaft*  and  is  constructed  with  peculiar  provisions  for  oiling  the  pivot, 
which,  by  reason  of  jts  being  under  water,  does  not  admit  of  being  oiled  by  ordinary 
means,     n  is  a  hanging  bridge  which  forms  the  fixture  of  the  pivot 

This  vortex  is  calculated  for  60  horse-power,  with  a  fall  varying  from  90  to  100  feet 
On  account  of  the  great  height  of  the  fall,  the  machine  comes  to  be  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions; the  diameter  of  the  water  wheel  itself  being  ouly  about  15  inches,  and  the 
extreme  diameter  of  the  case  8  feet  9  inches.  The  speed  for  which  the  wheel  is  calcu- 
lated, in  accordance  with  its  diameter  and  the  velocity  of  the  water  entering  its  chamber, 
is  768  revolutions  per  minute. 

A  low  pressure  vortex  constructed  for  another  mill  near  Belfast  is  represented  in  vertical 

section  and  plan,  fig*.  1491  and 
1492.  This  is  essentially  the  same 
in  principle  as  the  vortex  already 
described,  but  it  differs  in  the 
material  of  which  the  case  is  con- 
structed,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  water  is  led  to  the  guide 
blade  chamber.  In  this  the  case  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  wood. 
The  water  flows  with  a  free  upper 
surface  w  w,  into  this  wooden  case, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  two  tanks, 
a  a,  and  b  b,  one  within  the  other. 
The  water-wheel  chamber,  and  the 
guide-blade  chamber,  are  situated 
in  the  ocM  space  between  the 
bottom  or  the  outer  and  that  of 
the  inner  tank,  and  will  be  readily 
distinguished  by  reference  to  the 
figures.  The  water  of  the  head 
race,  having  been  led  all  round  the 
outer  tank  in  the  space  o  <\  flows  inward  over  its  edge,  and  passes  downward  by  the 
space  D  d,  between  the  sides  of  the  two  tanks.  It  then  passes  through  the  guide-blade 
chamber  and  the  water-wheel,  just  in  the  same  way  as  was  explained  in  respect  to  the 
high  presses  vortex  already  described ;  and  in  this  one  likewise  it  makes  its  exit  by  two 
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central  orifices,  the  one  discharging 
upward,  and  the  other  downward. 
The  part  of  the  water  which  passes 
downward  flows  away  at  once  to 
the  tail  race,  and  that  which  passes 
upward  into  the  space  i,  within 
the  innermost  tank,  finds  a  free 
escape  to  the  tail  race  through 
boxes  and  other  channels,  r  and  o, 
provided  for  that  purpose.  The 
wheel  is  completely  submerged 
under  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
tho  tail  race,  which  is  represented 
at  its  ordinary  level  at  y  t,  fig.  1491, 
although  in  floods  it  may  rise  to  a 
much  greater  height  Ihe  power 
of  the  wheel  is  regulated  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  already  de- 
scribed, in  reference  to  the  high 
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pressure  vortex.  In  this  case,  however,  us  will  be  seen  by  the  figures,  the  guide-blades 
are  not  linked  together,  but  each  is  provided  with  a  hand  wheel  a,  by  which  motion  is 
communicated  to  itself  alone. 

The  foregoing  descriptions  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  principal  points  in  the  struc- 
tural arrangements  of  these  new  water  wheel* 

And  now  a  few  words  more  in  respect  to  their  principles  may  be  added.  In  these 
machines,  the  velocity  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  made  the  same  as  the  velocity 
of  the  entering  water,  and  thus  there  is  no  impact  between  the  water  and  the  wheel; 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  the  water  enters  the  radiating  conduits  of  the  wheel  gently,  that  is 
to  say,  with  scarcely  any  motion  in  relation  to  their  mouths.  In  order  to  attain  the 
equalization  of  these  velocities,  it  is  necessary  that  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  should 
move  with  the  velocity  which  a  heavy  body  would  attain  in  falling  through  a  vertical 

re  equal  to  half  the  vertical  fall  of  the  water,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  velocity 
to  half  the  fall ;  and  that  the  orifices  through  which  the  water  is  injected  into  the 
wheel  chamber  should  be  conjointly  of  such  an  area,  that,  when  all  the  water  re- 
quired is  flowing  through  them,  it  also  may  have  the  velocity  due  to  half  the  fnlL 

Thus  one  half  only  of  the  fall  is  employed  in  producing  velocity  in  the  water;  and, 
therefore,  the  other  half  still  remains,  acting  on  the  water  within  the  wheel  chamber  at 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  in  the  condition  of  fluid  pressure.  Now,  with  the 
velocity  already  assigned  to  the  wheel,  it  is  found  that  this  fluid  pressure  is  exactly  that 
which  is  requisite  to  overcome  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  water  in  the  wheel,  and  to 
bring  the  water  to  a  state  of  rest  at  its  exit,  the  mechanical  work  due  to  both  halves  of 
the  fall  being  transferred  to  the  wheel  during  the  combined  action  of  the  moving  water 
and  the  moving  wheel.  In  the  foregoing  statements,  the  effects  of  fluid  friction,  and  of 
some  other  modifying  influences,  are  for  simplicity  left  out  of  consideration. 

The  discussion  of  such  intricate  matters  would  be  unsuitable  for  the  present  article, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  give  a  full  and  clear  description  of  the  leading  features  of  an 
invention,  which  is  giving  great  satisfaction. 

w. 

WACKE,  is  a  massive  mineral,  intermediate  between  claystone  and  basalt.  It  is  of  a 
greenish-gray  color ;  vesicular  in  structure ;  dull,  opaque ;  streak  shining ;  soft,  easily 
frangible  •  spec.  grav.  2-55  to  2'9 ;  it  fuses  like  basalt. 

WADD,  is  the  provincial  name  of  plumbago  in  Cumberland ;  and  also  of  an  ore  of 
manganese  in  Derbyshire,  which  consists  of  the  peroxyde  of  that  metal,  associated  with 
nearly  its  own  weight  of  oxyde  of  iron. 

WADDING  (Ouate^Fr.;  Watk,  G 
ladies'  pelisses,  &c.    GlaU,  or  Wat,  was  the  name  originally  given  to  the  irlossy  downy 


WADDING  (Ouate^Fr.i  Warn,  Germ.),  is  the  spongy  web  which  serves  to  line 


tufts  found  in  the  pods  of  the  plant  commonly  called  J&pocyn,  and  by  botanists  Jlsctepiat 
Syriaca,  which  was  imported  from  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  for  the  purpose  of  stuffing  cash 
ions,  &c.  Wadding  is  now  made  with  a  lap  or  fleece  of  cotton  prepared  by  the  carding- 
engine  (see  Carding  Cotton  Manufacture),  which  is  applied  to  tissue  paper  by  a  coat 
of  size,  made  by  boiling  the  cuttings  of  hare-skins,  and  adding  a  little  alum  to  the  gelatin- 
ous solution.  When  two  laps  are  glued  with  their  faces  together,  they  form  the  moat 
downy  kind  of  wadding. 

WAFERS.  There  are  two  manners  of  manufacturing  wafers:  1,  with  wheat  (Lent 
and  water,  for  the  ordinary  kind ;  and  2,  with  gelatine.  1.  A  certain  quantity  of  fine 
flour  is  to  be  diffused  through  pure  water,  and  so  mixed  as  to  leave  no  clotty  particles. 
This  thin  pap  is  then  colored  with  one  or  other  of  the  matters  to  be  particularly 
described  under  the  second  head ;  and  which  are,  vermilion,  sulphate  of  indigo,  and 
gamboge.  The  pap  is  not  allowed  to  ferment,  but  must  be  employed  immediately  after  it 
ji  mixed.  For  this  purpose  a  tool  is  employed,  consisting  of  two  plates  of  iron,  which 
come  together  like  pincers  or  a  pair  of  tongs,  leaving  a  certain  small  definite  spaee 
betwixt  them.  These  plates  are  nrst  slightly  heated,  greased  with  butter,  filled  with 
the  pap,  closed,  and  then  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  heat  of-a  charcoal  fire.  The 
iron  plates  being  allowed  to  cool,  on  opening  them,  the  thin  cake  appears  dry,  solid, 
brittle,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  playing-card.  By  means  of  annular  punches  of  different 
sizes,  with  sharp  edges,  the  cake  is  cut  into  wafers.  2.  The  transparent  wafers  are 
made  as  follows: — 

Dissolve  fine  glue,  or  isinglass,  in  such  a  quantity  of  water  that  the  solution,  when 
cold,  may  be  consistent  Let  it  be  poured  hot  upon  a  plate  of  mirror  glass  (previously 
warmed  with  steam,  and  slightly  greased),  which  is  fitted  in  a  metallic  frame  with  edges 
just  as  high  as  the  wafers  should  be  thick.  A  second  plate  of  glass,  heated  and 
greased,  is  laid  on  the  surface,  so  as  to  touch  every  point  of  the  gelatine,  resting  on  the 
edges  of  the  frame.    By  this  pressure,  the  thin  cake  of  gelatine  is  made  perfectly 
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the  two  plate*  of  glass  get  ©old,  the  gelatine  becomes  solid,  and  may  easily  he  removed. 
It  is  then  cut  with  proper  punches  into  discs  of  different  sizes. 
The  coloring  matters  ought  not  to  be  of  an  insalubrious  kind. 

For  red  wafers,  carmine  is  well  adapted,  when  they  are  not  to  be  transparent;  but 
this  color  is  dear,  and  can  be  used  only  for  the  finer  kinds.  Instead  of  it>  a  decoction 
of  braril  wood,  brightened  with  a  little  alum,  may  be  employed. 

For  yellow,  an  infusion  of  saffron  or  turmeric  has  been  prescribed;  but  a  decoction 
of  weld,  fustic,  or  Persian  berries  might  be  used. 

Sulphate  of  indigo,  partially  saturated  with  potash,  is  used  for  the  blue  wafers;  and 
this  mixed  with  yellow,  for  the  greens.  Some  recommend  the  sulphate  to  be  nearly 
neutralised  with  chalk,  and  to  treat  the  liquor  with  alcohol,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
blue  dye  for  wafers.  .  . 

Common  wafers  are,  however,  colored  with  the  substances  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  article;  and  for  the  cheaper  kinds,  red  lead  is  used  instead  of  venmllion, 
and  turmeric  instead  of  gamboge.  , 

Three  new  methods  of  manufacturing  wafers  were  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  or 
Peter  Armand  Le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  in  April,  1860;  the  chief  feature  of  which 
is  a  layer  of  metal  foiL  '  In  the  first  of  the  three  formi  described,  the  metal  slip  or  band 
ia  to  be  coated  with  the  ordinary  farinaceous  paste  used  for  making  wafers,  for  which 
purpose  the  slip  is  laid  on  one  of  the  jaws  of  the  ordinary  iron  mould,  then  a  spoonful  of 
paste  is  poured  on  it,  the  mould  is  shut,  and  the  paste  baked  as  usual.  The  metal  band 
is  lastly  punched  into  wafers,  either  plain  or  ornamental. 

The  second  method  is  to  stick  these  slips  to  paper  with  paste,  then  to  dry  and  punch 
them  out 

By  the  third  plan,  strips  of  gummed  paper  are  affixed  to  the  slips,  and  a  [e«notts 
eetnent  is  put  on  the  other  side.  The  first  two  methods  require  moistenings  the  third 
heating.    This  contrivance  is  susceptible  of  much  variety  of  decoration. 

WALNUT  HUSKS,  or  PEELS  (Brout  den  noiz,  Fr.);  are  much  employed  by  the 
French  dyers  for  rooting  or  giving  dun  colors. 

WARES  (HARD).  Birmingham  has  long  been  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
hardware  of  every  kind,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  name  of  the  town  has  often  become 
associated  with  these  articles.  Some  department*  of  the  trade  are  likewise  vigorously 
pushed  at  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  and  Sheffield;  but  Birmingham  may  be  legiti- 
mately considered  as  the  metropolis  for  hardware  generally;  and  the  enormous  exten- 
sion of  its  trade,  attributable  in  a  large  measure  to  thew  manufactures,  radrcate*  J™ 
momentous r      "  ""  "      "      *  '"'       *'*  -*  *—       ~  — *-  **»«« 

give 
cent 

the  increase  of  production  has  been  the  decrease  in  price,  -_- 

tion  in  the  same  period  of  abont  62  per  cent,  and  in  some  articles  to  85  per  cent  The 
exports  likewise  immensely  increased  in  the  same  time;  at  its  commencement  they 
•lightly  exceeded  6,800  tons  annually ;  in  1849  the  exports  amounted  to  23,421  tons,  the 
value  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  about  £2,201,815  sterling.  This  relates  nearly  to 
the  iron  manufactures:  of  the  brass  and  copper  manufactures  were  exported  m  1849  to 
the  value  of  £1,875,865;  and  it  deserves  notice  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  these 
manufactures  absorbed  by  any  country  «is  that  annually  imported  by  Hindostan,  a  coun- 
try whose  early  reputation  in  metal  manufactures  is  a  subject  of  familiar  knowledge. 

The  system  of  the  manufacture  of  hardware  in  Birmingham  is  peculiar,  and  presents 
•  striking  contrast  to  that  adopted  in  Manchester  and  other  large  manufacturing  places: 
the  operatives  are  themselves  the  manufacturers.  Hiring  a  workshop  in  which  steam- 
power  is  laid  on,  and  which  is  specially  fitted  up  by  the  owner  of  the  building,  m  which 
many  such  workshops  are  contained,  the  artisan  plies  his  peculiar  trade,  manufactures 
his  articles,  carries  them  home  to  the  merchant  and  receives  the  weekly  payment  for 
them,  whioh  enables  him  to  procure  fresh  materials,  and  proceed  in  the  ensuing  week 
with  his  regular  labors.  A  very  large  proportion  of  hardware  is  thus  manufactured. 
But  this  system  is  not  universal,  and  regularly  organized  factories  employing  a  large 
number  of  workpeople,  and  possessing  all  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  great  pro- 
ducing establishment  exist  and  are  in  active  operation.  m 

WARP  (Ch*in*y  Fr.;  Kstt*,  Ansekweif,  Zettel,  Germ.);  is  the  name  of  the  longitudi- 
nal threads  or  yams,  whether  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  wool,  whioh  being  decusated 
at  right  angles  by  the  woof  or  weft  threads  form  a  piece  of  cloth.    The  warp  yarns 
are  parallel,  and  continuous  from  end  to  end  of  the  web.    See  Weaving,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  warjring-miU* 
WASH,  is  the  fermented  wort  of  the  distiller. 
WASHING.    See  Bl«achtwg  and  Scoimmo. 
WATERING   OF   STUFFS   (Moirage,   Fr.;)   is   a   process   to   which    sflk   and 
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other  textile  fabrics  are  subjected,  for  causing  them  to  exhibit  a  variety  of  undulated 
reflections,  and  plays  of  light     It  is  produced  by  sprinkling  water  upon  the  goods*  and 
then  passing  them  through  a  calender,  either  with  cold  or  hot  rollers,  plain  or  variously 
indented. 
WATER-PROOF  CLOTH.    See  Caoutchouc,  and  Gelatike. 

A  patent  was  obtained,  in  August,  1830,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock,  for  rendering  tern- 
tile  fabrics  impervious  to  water  and  air,  by  spreading  the  liquid  juice  of  the  caoutchouc 
tree  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  goods,  and  then  exposing  them  to  the  air  to  dry.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  project  has  been  realized  in  our  manufactures. 

Mr.  William  Simpson  Potter  proposes,  in  his  patent  of  April,  1835,  to  render  fabrics 
water-proof  by  imbuing  them  with  a  solution  of  ising-elass,  alum,  and  soap,  by  means  of 
a  brush  applied  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  cloth,  distended  upon  a  table.  After  it  is  dry,  it 
must  be  brushed  on  the  wrong  side,  against  the  grain.  Then  the  brush  is  to  be  dipped  ia 
clean  water,  and  passed  lightly  over  the  cloth.  The  gloss  caused  by  the  above  application 
can  be  taken  off  by  brushing  the  goods  when  they  are  dry.  Cloth  so  prepared  is  said  to 
be  impervious  to  water,  but  not  to  air. 

I  have  examined  woollen  cloth  now  on  sale  in  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  which  may  be 
breathed  through  with  the  greatest  facility,  but  which  retains  water  upon  its  surface,  as 
is  evinced  by  a  body  of  water  standing  upon  a  concave  piece  of  it  tied  over  a  show-glass 
in  the  window. 

Mr.  Sievier's  plan  of  rendering  cloth  water-proof,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  ia 
December,  1835,  consists  in  spreading  over  it,  with  a  brush,  a  solution  of  India  rubber  ia 
spirits  of  turpentine,  at  one  or  more  applications,  ana  then  applying  a  similar  solatia* 
mixed  with  acetate  of  lead,  litharge,  sulphate  of  zinc,  gum  mastic,  or  other  drying  mate* 
rial.  He  next  takes  wool,  or  other  textile  material,  cut  into  proper  lengths,  and  spreads  if 
upon  the  surface  of  the  fabric  varnished  in  this  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
nap  or  pile.  He  then  presses  the  cloth  by  means  of  rollers,  or  brushes,  so  as  to  fix  taa 
aap  firmly  to  its  surface. 

Water-proof  fustians  are  made  on  the  patent  process  of  Mr.  Charles  To wnsend  as 
follows:  20  lbs.  of  British  gum  are  made  into  a  paste  with  8  gallons  of  water;  then  10 
lbs.  of  white  soap  are  dissolved  in  8  gallons  of  toiling  water,  and  the  two  liquids  are 
mixed  with  a  pint  of  logwood  liquor,  and  the  whole  boiled  together;  3  lbs.  of  alum 
dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  water  are  added,  and  the  mixture  after  boiling  for  a  few  minutes 
is  ready  for  use,  or  for  applying  by  immersion  to  the  cloth.  'He  also  uses  sometimes 
two  different  solutions  in  succession,  the  one  of  whioh  is  6  pounds  of  sulphate  of  sine, 
dissolved  iu  9  gallons  of  boiling  water,  the  other  is  the  above  mixture  of  gum  and  soap 
in  solution.  This  combination  will  in  my  opinion  make  a  preferable  water-proofing 
application.     The  logwood  may  be  left  out  for  ordinary  fabrics. 

Water-proofing  fieeee\of sheep.  The  lute  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Deanston,  proposed  to 
render  the  fleece  of  living  sheep  water-proof,  by  impregnating  it  first  with  a  solution  of 
alum,  (20  pounds  of  alum  to  40  gallons),  and  then  with  one  of  80  pounds  of  soft  soap 
in  40  gallons  of  hot  water.  The  sheep  are  to  be  dipped  in  a  trough,  about  4  feet  long, 
and  2j  feet  wide;  containing  about  20  gallons  of  the  solution  of  alum.  The  dipping 
is  moat  conveniently  performed  by  three  men ;  two  to  hold  the  legs,  and  the  other  to 
hold  the  head  out  of  the  solution  when  the  body  is  immersed.  The  sheep  is  to  be  held 
with  its  legs  upward,  and  the  body  dipped  and  .moved  about  in  the  solution.  Tlie  mea 
who  hold  the  legs  must  use  one  hand  to  rub  the  solution  in  amongst  the  fleece,  and  cars 
should  be  taken  to  cause  the  solution  to  enter  thoroughly  in  amongst  the  fibres  The 
operation  of  dipping  a  sheep  will  take  about  half  a  minute.  It  is  then  to  be  lifted  oot> 
and  placed  upon  a  board  at  the  side  of  the  trough,  so  arranged  that  the  solution  which 
drains  off  may  run  back  into  the  trough,  and  the  men  are  to  press  the  liquid  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  the  wool.  After  this  the  sheep  is  allowed  to  stand  till  its  coat  ia 
nearly  dry,  which  will  be  in  about  2  hours,  and  then  it  is  to  be  dipped  in  the  solution 
of  soap  in  the  same  maimer  as  it  was  dipped  in  the  alum  solution.  When  the  last 
dipping  is  completed,  the  sheep  may  go  to  its  pasture.  If  the  dipping  is  daily  performed, 
each  fibre  of  the  fleece  will  possess  the  quality  of  repelling  water,  and  thus  the  wool 
will  be  kept  dry,  the  animal  healthy  and  comfortable,  and  the  wool  improved  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Instead  of  the  solution  of  soap,  a  solution  of  glue  or  other  gelatinous  matter  may  be 
employed :  arsenic,  and  preparations  of  sulphur  for  repelling  insects,  may  be  employed 
in  conjunction  with  the  above  rain  repellents,  alternately,  or  mixed  together. 
The  above  invention  is  patented  in  the  name  of  Alexander  Mein,  and  enrolled  June, 
1851. — Newton's  Journal,  xxxix.  154. 

^  WATERS,  MINERAL.  The  following  Tables  exhibit  the  Nature  and  Compo- 
sition of  the  most  celebrated  Mineral  Waters  of  Germany,  according  to  the  beat 
Analyses.  The  symbol  N  denotes  Nitrogen  or  Azote;  Ot  Oxygen;  00*,  Carbonis 
Add ;  SH,  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  Therm. ;  cent  scale ;  if  not*  R.  for  Reaumur. 
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928  WATERS. 

Mineral  water*  may,  in  most  oases,  be  artificially  prepared,  by  the  skilful  application 
of  the  knowledge  derived  from  analysis,  with  such  precision  as  to  imitate  verr  closely 
the  native  springs.  When  the  various  earthy  or  iretallic  constituents  are  held  in  eola- 
tion by  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  they  should  be  placed  along  with 
their  due  proportions  of  water,  in  the  receiver  of  the  aerating  machine  (see  Soda  Waib^ 
and  then  the  proper  quantity  oi  gas  should  be  injected  into  the  water.  Sufficient  agi- 
tation will  be  given  by  the  action  of  the  foroing  pump  to  promote  their  solution. 

Analysis  of  the  Bromine  Mineral  Spring  or  Well  of  Tenbury,  Worcestershire,  As 
Property  of  a.  Holmes  Godson,  Esq.  By  methods  somewhat  similar  to  those  described 
in  my  paper  on  the  "Analysis  of  the  Moira  Brine  Spring,"  which  the  Royal  Society 
honored  with  a  place  in  their  Transactions  for  1884,  part  li,  I  obtained  the  following 
results  from  one  gallon— 70,0  K)  water-grain  measures— 1  gallon : — 

grata*. 

1.  Chlorsodium  (muriate  of  soda)      -  -  -    1 801* 

2.  Chloroalcium  (muriate  of  lime)  '  -  -  -      426*6 

3.  Chlormagnesium  (muriate  of  magnesia)    -  -        51*8 

4.  Sulphate  of  lime  .....  6*0 
6.  Protocarbonate  of  iron  -  -  -  -  1*5 
6.  Bromide  of  sodium  (bromsodium)             •           -        16-2 

Total  saline  contents— 1802*0 
Specifio  gravity  of  the  water  at  60°  F.— 1*0208 
Taste,  bitter  saline,  but  not  unpleasantly  so. 

This  water  has  been  long  prized  for  its  medicinal  virtues  as  a  deobstruent,  In 
reference  to  the  bromine  constituent,  it  is  doubly  richer  than  the  Moira  spring  water. 

The  determination  of  the  presence  and  approximate  proportion  of  bromine  in  such  a 
saline  water  is  attended  with  no  difficulty.  Having  concentrated  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  it  by  evaporation  to  so  such  a  pitch  as  to  separate  the  greater  part  of  the  readily 
crystallizable  muriate  of  soda,  add  to  the  filtered  mother-water  a  small  portion  of  pretty 
strong  chlorine- water.  The  bright  golden  yellow  color  immediately  produced  indicates 
the  bromine  now  eliminated  from  its  state  of  hydrobromic  acid.  Ether  being  poured 
into  the  bottle  partially  filled  with  the  saline  solution,  and  agitated  therewith,  seizes 
the  bromine,  and  on  repose  rises  with  it,  and  floats  in  a  rich  crimson  solution  on  the 
top  of  the  decolored  liquor.  Care  must  be  taken  that  chlorine  has  not  been  used  in 
excess,  otherwise  the  next  process  would  be  vitiated,  which  consist*  first*  in  decanting 
the  ethereous  oompound,  and  saturating  it  with  pure  potash  lye,  bo  as  to  form  bromide 
of  potassium.  This  solution  being  evaporated,  and  gently  ignited,  is  to  be  supersatur- 
ated with  nitric  acid,  the  bromine  precipitated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  brown 
silver  bromide  washed,  filtered,  dried,  and  gently  ignited.  100  parts  of  that  bromide 
represent  41*5  of  bromine.  In  Mr.  Godson's  mineral  spring,  there  are  very  nearly  12| 
grains  of  bromine  per  gallon,  which  are  therefore  worth  extracting  on  the  large  scale 
from  the  water. 

The  ether,  which  has  been  stripped  of  its  bromine  by  potash  lye,  may  be  nearly  all 
reoovered,  with  proper  precautions,  so  as  to  be  repeatedly  applied  to  fresh  quantities 
of  chlorified  mother-water.  If  the  bromide  of  potassium  be  mixed  with  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the  mixture  distilled  with  its  own  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  from  a  retort  whose  beak  dips  into  a 
receiver  containing  water,  the  bromine  which  comes  over  falls' to  the  bottom,  and 
may  be  entirely  de-hydrated  by  re-distillation  oveivohloroalcium  (calcined  muriate  of 
lime). 

The  bromine  may  also  be  extracted,  andvthat  very  economically,  by  distilling  the 
chlorified  mother-water  of  the  spring  with  the  mixture  of  manganese  and  oil  of  vitriol 
The  bromine  which  passes  over  may  be  afterwards  purified  by  washing  with  water, 
and  then  by  the  process  above  described,  with  potash,  nitric  acid,  Ac — Dr.  Ure  *» 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  1848,  vol.  viiL  No.  4. 

Nanheim,  a  spa  recently  discovered  on  the  south-eastern  declivity  of  Johannisberg 
about  an  hour  from  Frankfort-on-the-Mayne  by  railway,  displays  the  phenomenon 
called  soonel  sprudel,  or  salt  water  jet;  a  column  of  white  foam  bubbling  up  2  or  8  feet, 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  670  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  an  Artesian  well; 
the  water  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*007  at  72*6°  Fahr.  Its  chief  constituents  are 
muriate  of  soda,  with  some  muriate  of  potash,  magnesia,  and  lime ;  the  last  abundant 
with  bromide  of  sodium. 

A  saline  spring  containing  in  16  oz.  256  grains  of  sea  salt,  8}  of  muriate  of  magnesia, 
with  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  lime  in  considerable  quantity,  and  of  spec.  grav.  1*017, 
has  been  a  few  years  ago  discovered  at  Oeynhausen,  near  Mtnden  upon  the  Weeer.  It 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  immense  brine  spring  which  throws  up  64  cubic  feet 
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of  salt  water  containing  416  grains  in  10,000  of  saline  matter  at  a  temperature  of  95° 
Fahr.  This  spring  contains  also  some'  bromine,  and  throws  out  jets  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
This  well  has  the  prodigious  depth  of  1994  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  its  mouth 
is  217  feet  above  it  Here  there  have  been  67  baths  of  different  classes  established.  The 
whole  has  been  well  investigated  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Bischo^ 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Bonn. 

WAX  (Ctrt,  Fr.j  Wise**,  Germ.),  is  the  substance  which  forms  the  cells  of  bees. 
It  was  long  supported  to  be  derived  from  the  pollen  of  plants,  swallowed  by  these 
insects,  and  merely  voided  under  this  new  form ;  but  it  has  been  proved  by  the  expert* 
snoots,  first  of  Mr/ Hunter,  and  more  especially  of  M.  Huber,  to  be  the  peculiar 
secretion  of  a  certain  organ,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  small  sacs,  situated  on  the  sides 
of  the  median  line  of --the  abdomen  of  the  bee.  On  raising  the  lower  segments  of  the 
abdomen,  these  sacs  may  be  observed,  as  also  scales  or  spangles  of  wax,  arranged  in 
pairs  upon  each  segment  There  are  none,  however,  under  the  rings  of  the  males  and 
the  queen.  Each  individual  has  only  eight  wax  sacs,  or  pouches ;  for  the  first  and  the 
last  ring  are  not  provided  with  them.  M.  Huber  satisfied  himself  by  precise  experi- 
ments that  bees,  though  fed  with  honey,  or  sugar  alone;  produced  nevertheless  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  wax;  thus  proving  that  they  were  not  mere  collectors  of  this 
substance  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  pollen  of  plants  serves  for  the  nourishment 
ofthelarvB. 

But  wax  exists  also  as  a  vegetable  product,  and  may,  in  this  point  of  view,  be 
regarded  as  a  concrete  fixed  oil.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  green  fecula  of  many  plants, 
particularly  of  the  cabbage  j  it  may  be  extracted  from  the  pollen  of  most  flowers ;  as 
also  from  the, skins  of  plums,  and  many  stone  fruits.  It  constitutes  a  varnish  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  many  trees,  and  it  has  been  observed  in  the  juice  of  the 
cow-tree.  The  berries  of  the  Myrica  angustifolia,  laiifolia,  as  well  as  the  certfera,  afford 
abundance  of  Wax. 

Bees*  wax,  as  obtained  by  washing  and  melting  the  comb,  is  yellow.  It  has  a  peculiar 
smell,  resembling  honey,  and  derived  from  it,  for  the  cells  in  which  no  honey  has  been  de- 
posited, yield  a  scentless  white  wax.  Wax  is  freed  from  its  impurities,  and  bleached,  by 
melting  it  with  hot  water  or  steam,  in  a  tinned  copper  or  wooden  vessel,  letting  it 
settle,  running  off  the  clear  supernatant  oily-looking  liquid  into  an  oblong  trough  with 
a  line  of  boles  In  its  bottom,  so  as  to  distribute  it  upon  horizontal  wooden  cylinders, 
made  to  revolve  half  immersed  in  cold  water,  and  then  exposing  the  thin  ribands  or 
films  thus  obtained  to  the  blanching  action  of  air,  light,  and  moisture.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  ribands  are  laid  upon  long  webs  of  canvass  stretched  horizontally  between 
standards,  two  feet  above  the  surface  of  a  sheltered  field,  having  a  fiee  exposure  to  the 
sunbeams.  Here  they  are  frequently  turned  over,  then  covered  by  nets  to  prevent  their 
being  blown  away  by  winds,  and  watered  from  time  to  time,  like  linen  upon  the  grass 
field  in  the  oli  method  of  bleaching.  Whenever  the  color  of  the  wax  seems  station- 
ary, it  is  collected,  remelted,  and  thrown  again  into  ribands  upon  the  wet  cylinder,  in 
order  to  expose  new  surfaces  to  the  blanching  operation.  By  several  repetitions  of 
these  processes,  if  the  weather  proves  favorable,  the  wax  eventually  loses  its  yellow 
tint  entirely;  and  becomes  fit  for  forming  white  candles.  If  it  be  finished  under  rain,  it 
wfll  become  gray  on  keeping,  and  also  lose  in  weight. 

In  France,  where  the  purification  of  wax  is  a  considerable  object  of  manufacture,  about 
four  ounces  of  eream  of  tartar,  or  alum,  are  added  to  the  water  in  the  first  melting- 
copper,  ansT  the  solution  is  incorporated  with  the  wax  by  diligent  manipulation.  The 
whole  is  left  at  rest  for  some  time,  and  then  the  supernatant  wax  is  run  off  into  a 
settling  cistern,  whence  it  is  discharged  by  a  stopcock  or  tap,  over  the  wooden  cylinder 
revolving  at  the  surface  of  a  large  water-cistern,  kept  cool  by  passing  a  stream  con* 
tinually  through  it. 

The  bleached  wax  is  finally  melted,  strained  through  silk  sieves,  and  then  run  into 
circular  cavities  in  a  moistened  table,  to  be  cast  or  moulded  into  thin  disc  pieces,  weigh- 
ing from  two  to  three  oonces  each,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter. 

Neither  chlorine,  nor  even  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  alkalis,  can  be  employed  with  any 
advantage  to  bleaeh  wax,  because  they  render  it  brittle,  and  impair  it*  burning  quality. 

Wax  purified,  as  above,  is  white  and  translucent  in  thin  segments ;  it  ha*  neither  taste 
nor  smell ;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  0*960  to  0*966 ;  it  does  not  liquefy  till  it  be 
heated  to  154}°  F. ;  but  it  softens  at  86°,  becoming  so  plastic,  that  it  may  be  moulded  by 
the  hand  into  any  form.    At  32?  it  is  hard  and  brittle. 

It  is  not  a  simple  substance,  but  consists  of  two  species  of  wax,  which  may  be  easily 
separated  by  boiling  alcohol.  The  resulting  solution  deposites,  on  cooling,  the  waxy 
body  called  cerim.  The  undissolved  wax,  being  once  and  again  treated  with  boiling 
alcohol,  finally  affords  from  70  to  90  per  eent.  of  its  weight  of  cerine.  The  insoluble 
retuloum  is  the  myricine  of  Dr.  John,  so  called  because  it  exists  in  a  much  larger  pro- 
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portion  in  the  wax  of  the  Mynca  etrifera.  It  is  greatly  denser  than  wax,  being  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  as  water  j  tnd  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  which  certnt 
undergoes.    See  these  two  articles. 

Wax  is  adulterated  sometimes  with  starch ;  a  fraud  easily  detected  by  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, which  dissolves  the  former,  and  leaves  the  latter  substance; 'and  more  frequently 
with  mutton  suet.  This  fraud  may  be  discovered  by  dry  distillation ;  for  wax  does  not 
thereby  aiford,  like  tallow,  sebacic  acid  (benzoic),  which  is  known  by  its  occasioning  a 
precipitate  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  said  that  two  par  cent,  of  a  tallow 
sophistication  may  be  discovered  in  this  way. 

Bees'  wax  imported  for  home  consumption: — in  1835,  unbleached,  4,449  cwts.; 
bleached,  243  cwts. ;— in  1836,  unbleached,  4,673  cwts.;  bleached,  121  cwts.  Duty, 
when  from  British  possessions,  10m . ;  from  foreign,  30t. 

WAX,  MINERAL,  or  Ozocerite,  is  a  solid,  of  a  brown  color,  qf  various  shades, 
translucent,  and  fusible  like  bees'  wax ;  slightly  bituminous  to  the  smell,  of  a  foliated 
texture,  a  conchoidal  fracture,  but  wanting  tenacity,  so  that  it  can  be  pulverized  in 
a  mortar.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  0*900  to  0  953.  Candles  have  been  made 
of  it  in  Moldavia,  which  give  a  tolerable  light.  It  occurs  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpatbiaas 
near  Slanik,  beneath  a  bed  of  bituminous  slate-clay,  in  masses  of  from  80  to  100  pounds 
weight.  Layers  of  brown  amber  are  found  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  associated  with 
variegated  sandstone,  rock  sail,  and  beds  of  coal  (lignite  ?).  It  is  analogous  to  hatcketvm. 
Something  similar  has  been  discovered  in  a  trouble  at  Urpeth  colliery,  near  Newcastle,  60 
fathoms  beneath  the  surface.  Ozocerite  consists  of  different  hydro-carbureted  compounds 
associated  together  ;  the  whole  being  composed,  ultimately,  of— hydrogen  14,  carbon  86, 
very  nearly.  ». 

WEAVING  (TUiage,  Fr.;  Weberei,  Germ.),  is  performed  by  tne  implement 
called  loom  in  English,  mitier  a  tuaer  in  French,  and  iceberttnhl  in  German.  The  pro- 
cess of  warping  must  always  precede  weaving.  Its  object  is  to  arrange  ail  the  longi- 
tudinal threads,  which  are  to  form  the  chain  of  the  web,  alongside  of  each  other  in  one 
parallel  plane.  Such  a  number  of  bobbins,  filled  with  yarn,  must  therefore  be  taken  as 
will  furnish  the  quantity  required  for  the  length  of  the  intended  piece  of  cloth.  One 
sixth  of  that  number  of  bobbins  is  usually  mounted  at  once  in  the  warp  mill,  being  set 
loosely  in  a  horizontal  direction  upon  wire  skewers,  or  spindles,  in  a  square  frame,  so 
that  they  may  revolve,  and  give  off  the  yarn  freely.  The  warper  sits  at  a,  fig.  1493, 
and  causes  the  reel  n  to  revolve,  by  turning  round  with  his  hand  the  wheel  c,  with  the 

endless  rope'  or  band  dv 
The  bobbins  filled  with 
yarn  are  placed  in  the 
frame  x.  There  is  a  sliding 
piece  at  r,  called  the  *#d* 
box,  which  rises  and  falls 
by  the  coiling  and  uncoil- 
ing of  the  cord  o,  round 
the  central  shaft  of  the  reef 
h.  By  this  simple  contri- 
vance, the  band  of  warp- 
yarns  is  wound  spirally, 
from  top  to  bottom,  upon 
the  reel,  i,  i,  i,  a  re.  wood- 
en pins  which  separate  the 
different  bands.  Most 
warping  mills  are  of  a 
prismatic  form  j  having 
twelve,  eighteen,  or  more 
sides.  The  reel  is  com- 
monly about  six  feet  ia 
diameter,  and  seven  feet 
in  height,  so  as  to  serve  for  measuring  exactly  upon  its  periphery  the  total  length  of  ^ 
the  warp.  All  the  threads  from  the  frame  s,  pass  through  the  heck  r,  which  consists 
of  a  series  of  finely-polished  hard-tempered  steel  pins,  with  a  small  hole  at  the  upper 
part  of  each,  to  receive  and  guide  one  thread.  The  heck  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
either  of  which  may  be  lifted  by  a  small  handle  below,  while  their  eyes  are  placed 
alternately.  Hence,  when  one  of  them  is  raised  a  little,  a  vacuity  is  formed  between 
the  two  bands  of  the  warp ;  but  when  the  other  is  raised,  the  vacuity  is  reversed.  In 
this  way,  the  lease  is  produced  at  each  end  of  the  warp,  and  it  is  preserved  by  appro- 
priate wooden  pees.  The  lease  being  carefully  tied  up,  affords  a  guide  to  the  weaver 
for  inserting  his  lease-rods.  The  warping  mill  is  turned  alternately  from  right  to  left, 
and  from  left  to  right,  till  a  sufficient  number  of  yarns  are  coiled  round  it  to  form  the 
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breidth  that  is  wanted;  the  warper's  principal  care  being  to  tie  immediately  every  thread 
mm  it  breaks,  otherwise  deficiencies  would  be  occasioned  in  the  chain,  injurious  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  web,  or  productive  of  much  annoyance  to  the  weaver. 

The  simplest  and  probably  the  most  ancient  of  looms,  now  to  be  seen  in  action,  it 

-t  of  the  Hindoo  tanty,  shown  inyig.  1494.    It  consists  of  two  bamboo  rollers;  one  for 

I494      M|  the  warp,  and  another  for  the 

woven  cloth  ;  with  a  pair  of 
heddles,  for  parting  the  warp, 
to  permit  the  weft  to  be  drawn 
across  between  its  upper  and 
under  threads.  The  shuttle  is 
a  slender  rod,  like  a  large  net- 
ting needle,  rather  longer  than 
the  web  is  broad,  and  is  made 
use  of  as  a  batten  or  lay,  to 
strike  home  or  tondense  each 
successive  thread  of  weft, 
against  the  closed  fabric.  The 
Hindoo  carries  this  simple  im- 
plemen  t,  with  h  is  water  pitcker, 
rice  pot,  and  hooka,  to  the  foot 
of  any  tree  which  can  afford  him 
a  comfortable  shade ;  he  there 
digs  a  large  hole,  to  receive  hit 
legs,  along  with  the  treddles  or  lower  part  of  the  harness ;  he  next  extends  his  warp, 
by  fastening  his  two  bamboo  rollers,  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other,  with  pins, 
into  the  sward ;  he  attaches  the  heddles  to  a  convenient  branch  of  jhe  tree  overhead ; 
inserts  his  great  toes  into  two  loops  under  the  gear,  to  serve  him  for  treddles ;  lastly,  he 
•beds  the  warp,  draws  through  the  weft,  and  beats  it  close  up  to  the  web  with  his  rodshuttle 
or  batten. 

The  European  loom  is  represented  in  its  plainest  state,  as  it  has  existed  for  several 
centuries,  in  fig.  1495.  A  is  the  warp-beam,  round  which  the  chain  has  been  wound  ;  b 
represents  the  flat  rods,  usually  three  in  number,  which  pass  across  between  its  threads, 
to  preserve  the  lease,  or  the  plane  of  decussation  for  the  weft ;  c  shows  the  heddles  or 
healds,  consisting  of  twines  looped  in  the  middle,  through  which  loops  the  warp  yarns 
are  drawn  one  half  through  the  front  heddle,  and  the  other  through  the  back  one ;  by 
1405  _r  moving  which,  the  decussation  is  readily 

effected.  The  yarns  then  pass  through 
the  dents  of  the  seed  under  d,  which 
is  set  in  a  moveable  swing-frame  s, 
called  the  lathe,  lay,  and  also  batten, 
because  it  beats  home  the  weft  to  the 
web.  The  lay  is  freely  suspended  to  a 
cross-bar  r,  attached  by  rulers,  called 
the  twordty  to  the  top  of  the  lateral 
standards  of  the  loom,  so  as  to  oscillate 
upon  it.  The  weaver,  sitting  on  the 
bench  g,  presses  down  one  of  the  tred- 
dles at  h,  with  one  of  his  feet,  whereby 
he  raises  the  corresponding  heddle, 
but  sinks  the  alternate  one ;  thus  sheds 
the  warp,  by  lifting  and  depressing  each 
alternate  thread,  through  a  little  space, 
and  opens  a  pathway  or  race-course 
for  the  shuttle  to  traverse  the  middle  of  the  warp,  upon  ,its  two  friction  rollers  m,  m.  For 
this  purpose,  he  lays  hold  of  the  picking-peg  in  his  right  hand,  and,  with  a  smart  jerk  of 
his  wrist,  drives  the  fir-shuttle  swiftly  from  one  side  of  the  loom  to  the  other,  between 
the  shed  warp  yarns.  The  shoot  of  weft  being  thereby  left  behind  from  the  shiutle  pirn 
or  cop,  the  weaver  brings  home,  by  pulling,  the  lay  with  its  reed  towards  him  by  his  left 
hand,  with  such  force  as  the  closeness  of  the  texture  requires.  The  web,  as  thus  woven, 
is  wound  up  by  turning  round  the  cloth  beam  i,  furnished  with  a  ratchet-wheel,  which 
takes  into  a  hold ing  tooth.  The  plan  of  throwing  the  shuttle  by  the  picking-peg  and  cord, 
is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  way  of  throwing  it  by  hand.  It  was  contrived  exactly 
a  century  a«o,  by  John  Kay,  of  Bury  in  Lancashire,  but  then  resident  in  Colchester,  and 
was  called  the  fly-shuttle,  from  its  speed,  as  it  enabled  the  weaver  to  make  double  the 
quantity  of  narrow  cloth,  and  much  more  broadcloth,  in  the  same  time. 
The  cloth  is  kept  distended,  during  the  operation  of  weaving,  by  means  of  two  pieces 
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of  hard  wood,  called  a  templet,  furnished  with  sharp  iron  points  in  their  ends,  which  fatal 
hold  of  the  opposite  selvages  or  lists  of  the  web.  The  warp  and  web  are  kept  longitudinally 
stretched  by  a  weighted  cord,  which  passes  round  the  warp-beam,  and  which  tends  eon* 
tinnally  to  draw  back  the  cloth  from  its  beam,  where  it  is  held  fast  by  the  ratchet  tooth. 
Sec  Fustian,  Jac^uard  Loom,  Reed,  and  Textile  Fabrics. 
The  greater  part  of  plain  weaving,  and  much  even  of  the  figured,  is  now  performed  b? 

1498  1496 


the  power  loom,  called  mHUr  wUcamiqt  d  titter,  in  French.  Fig.  1496,  represents  the 
cast-iron  power  loom  of  Sharp  and  Roberts.  a,  a',  are  the  two  side  uprights,  or 
standards,  on  the  front  of  the  loom,  d,  is  the  great  arch  of  cast  iron,  which  binds  the 
two  sides  together,    e,  is  the  front  eroes-beam,  terminating  in  the  forks  r,  e ; 
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ends  are  bolted  to  the  opposite 'standards  a,  a',  to  an  to  hind  the  framework  most  firmly 
together,  o',  it  the  breast  beam,  of  wood,  nearly  square ;  its  upper  surface  is  sloped  a 
little  towards  the  front,  and  its  edge  rounded  off,  for  the  web  to  slide  smoothly  over  it,  ia 
its  progress  to  the  cloth  beam.  The  beam  is  supported  at  its  end  upon  brackets,  and  ia 
secured  by  the  bolts  a/,  a/.  H,  is  the  cloth  beam,  a  wooden  cylinder,  mounted  with 
iron  gudgeons  at  its  ends,  that  on  the  right  hand  being  prolonged  to  carry  the  toothed 
winding  wheel  u'.  kt  is  a  pinion  in  gear  with  h'.  h",  is  a  ratchet  wheel,  mounted 
upon  the  same  shaft  a'",  as  the  pinion  a',  a',  is  the  click  of  the  ratchet  wheel  h".  a"', 
is  a  long  bolt  fixed  to  the  frame,  serving  as  a  shaft  to'  the  ratchet  wheel  h",  and  the 
pinion  a',  i,  is  the  front  heddle-leaf,  and  i',  the  back  one.  J,  J,  j',  f,  jacks  or  pulleys 
and  straps,  for  raiaiog  and  depressing  the  leaves  of  the  noddies,  j",  is  the  iron  shaft 
which  carries  the  jacks  or  system  of  pulleys  j,  j,  j',  j'.  x,  a  strong  wooden  ruler,  con- 
necting the  front  heddle  with  its  treddle.  l,  l',  the  front  and  rear  marches  or  treddle- 
pieces,  for  depressing  the  heddle  leaves  alternately,  by  the  intervention  of  the  rods  As, 
(and  k\  hid  behind  fc).  m,  m,  are  the  two  swords  (swing  bars)  of  the  lay  or  batten,  w, 
is  the  upper  cross-bar  of  the  lay,  made  of  wood,  and  supported  upon  the  squares  of  the 
levers  a,  a',  to  which  it  is  firmly  bolted,  n ',  is  the  lay-cap,  which  is  placed  higher  or 
lower,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  reed ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  lay  whiclAhe  hand* 
loom  weaver  seizes  with  his  hand,  in  order  to  swiag  it  towards  him.  a'  is  the  reed 
cootaiaed  between  the  bar  n,  and  the  lay-cap  n '.  o,  o,  are  two  rods  of  iron,  perfectly 
round  and  straight,  mounted  near  the  ends  of  the  batten-bar  x,  which  serve  as  guides  to 
the  drivers  or  peckers  o,  o,  which  impel  the  shuttle.  These  are  made  of  buffalo  hide, 
and  should  slide  freely  on  their  guide-rods,  o',  o',  are  the  fronts  of  the  shuttle-boxes ; 
they  have  a  slight  inclination  backwards,  p,  is  the  back  of  them.  See  figs.  1497  and  1498. 
o",  o",  are  iron  plates,  forming  the  bottoms  of  the  shuttle-boxes,  p,  small  pegs  or  pins, 
planted  in  the  posterior  faces  p  (Jig.  1498)  of  the  boxes,  round  which  the  levers  p*  turn. 
These  levers  are  sank  in  the  substance  of  the  faces  p,  turn  round  pegs  j>,  being  pressed 
from  without  inwards,  by  the  springs  ?.  r",fig*  1496,  (to  the  right  of  x,)  is  the  whip 
or  lever,  (and  o/',  its  centre  of  motion,  corresponding  to  the  right  arm  and  elbow  of  the 
weaver,)  which  serves  to  throw  the  shuttle,  by  means  of  the  pecking-cord  ji",  attached  at 
its  other  end  to  the  drivers  o,  o. 

On  the  axis  of  o/',  a  kind  of  eccentric  or  heart  wheel  is  mounted,  to  whose  concave 
part,  the  middle  of  the  double  band  or  strap  r,  being  attached,  receives  impulsion  j  its 
two  ends  are  attached  to  the  heads  of  the  bolts  r',  which  carry  the  stirrups  r",  that  may 
be  adjusted  at  aay  suitable  height,  by  set  screws. 

■  (see  the  left-hand  side  of  Jig.  1496)  is  the  moving  shaft,  of  wrought  iron,  resting  on 
the  two  ends  of  the  frame.  «'  (see  the  right-hand  side)  is  a  toothed  wheel,  mounted  ex- 
teriorly to  the  frame,  upon  the  end  of  the  shaft  s.  a"  (near  a')  are  two  equal  elbows,  in  the 
same  direction,  aad  ia  the  same  plane,  as  the  shaft  s,  opposite  to  the  swords  m,  m,  of  the  lay. 

x,  is  the  loose,  and  x',  the  fast  pulley,  or  riggers,  which  receive  motion  from  the  steam* 
shaft  of  the  factory,  x",  a  small  fly-wheel,  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  main  shaft 
of  the  loom. 

t,  is  the  shaft  of  the  eccentric  tappets,  cams,  or  wipers,  which  press  the  treddle  levers  • 
alternately  up  aad  down  j  on  its  right  end  is  mounted  t',  a  toothed  wheel  in  gear  with 
the  wheel  s',  of  one  half  its  diameter,    t",  is  a  cleft  clamping  collar,  which  serves  to  sup- 
port the  shaft  t. 

v,  is  a  lever,  which  turns  round  the  bolt  a,  as  well  as  the  click  a",    it*,  is  the  click  of 

traction,  for  turning  round  the  cloth  beam,  jointed  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lever  U| 

,  its  tooth  •',  catches  in  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  wheel  h".    a",  is  a  long  slender  rod, 

fixed  to  one  of  the  swords  of  the  lay  m,  serving  to  push  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  v,  whea 

the  lay  retires  towards  the  heddle  leaves. 

x,  is  a  wrought-iron  shaft,  extending  from  the  one  shuttle-box  to  the 'other,  supported 
at  its  ends  by  the  bearings  x,  x. 

t,  is  a  bearing,  affixed  exteriorly  to  the  frame,  against  which  the  spring  bar  x,  rests, 
near  its  top,  but  is  fixed  to  the  frame  at  its  bottom.  The  spring  falls  into  a  notch  in  the 
bar  v,  and  is  thereby  held  at  a  distance  from  the  upright  a,  as  long  as  the  band  is  upon 
the  loose  potiey  X*  t  but  when  the  spring  bar  is  disengaged,  it  falls  towards  a,  and  carries  the 
band  upon  the  fast  pulley  s,  so  as  to  put  the  loom  in  gear  with  the  steam-shaft  of  the  factory. 

Weaving,  by  this  powerful  machine,  consists  of  four  operations  i  1.  to  shed  the  warp 
by  meaas  of  the  heddle  leaves,  actuated  by  the  tappet  wheels  upon  the  axis  o/,  the  rods 
x,  Jf,  the  eross-bar  x,  and  the  eyes  of  the  heddle  leaves  1. 1*  j  2.  to  throw  the  shuttle  (sea 
d§«  1496),  by  means  of  the  whip  lever  p",  the  driver  cord  a,  and  the  pecker  o;  3.  to  drive 
home  the  weft  by  the  batten  w,  k'i  4.  to  unwind  the  chain  from  the  warp  beam,  aad  to 


t  the  weft  by  the  batten  w,  k'i  4.  to  unwind  the  chain  from  the  warp  beam,  aad 
draw  it  progressively  forwards,  and  wind  the  finished  web  upon  the  cloth  beam  B,  by 
the  click  aad  toothed  wheel  mechanism  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  frame.  For 
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more  minute  details,  the  reader  may  consult  The  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Qtft  BrUma, 
vol  ii.  p.  291.  ...         „    ^        _ 

WEAVING  OF  HAIR  CLOTH.  In  addition  to  the  description  of  this  sot 
under  "  Hair"  in  the  Dictionary,  I  shall  give  here  a  short  notice  of  the  best  load  «f 
shuttle  for  weaving  hair.    Fig.  1499,  shows  in  plan  A,  and  in  longitudinal  section  B>  • 


shuttle  which  differs  from  that  of  the  common  cloth  weaver  only  in  not  having  a  pirn 
enclosed  in  the  body  of  the  box-wood,  but  merely  an  iron  trap  a,  which  turns  in  the 
middle  upon  the  pin  6.  This  trap-piece  is  pressed  up  at  the  one  end,  by  the  action  of 
the  spring  c,  so  as  to  bear  with  its  other  end  upon  the  cleft  of  the  iron  plate  d,  which 
is  intended  to  hold  fast  the  ends  of  the  hair-weft :  d  and  c  together  are  called  the  jaw 
or  mouth,  whence  tbe  popular  name  of  this  shuttle.  The  workman  opens  this  jaw 
by  the  pressure  of  his  thumb  upon  the  spring  end  of  the  trap  a,  introduces  with  the 
other  hand  one  or  more  hairs  (according  to  the  description  of  hair  cloth)  into  the 
mouth,  and  removing  his  thumb,  lets  the  hair  be  seized  by  the  force  of  the  spring. 
Tbe  hairs  having  one  end  thus  made  fast  are  passed  across  the  warp  by  the  passage  of 
the  shuttle,  which  is  received  at  the  other  end  by  the  weaver's  left  hand.  The  friction 
rollers,  x,  x,  are  like  those  of  fly-shuttles,  but  are  used  merely  for  convenience,  as  the 
shuttle  can  not  be  thrown  swiftly  from  side  to  side.  The  hand  which  receives  the 
shuttle-  opens  at  the  same  time  the  trap,  in  order  to  insert  another  hair,  alter  the 
preceding  has  been  drawn  through  the  warp  on  both  sides  and  secured  to  the  list, 
A  child  attends  to  count  and  stretch  the  hairs.  This  assistant  may,  however,  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  means  of  the  following  implement,  represented  in  fig.  1500.  C,  C,  is 
the  view  of  it  from  above,  or  the  plan ;  D,  is  a  side  view ;  E,  a  longitudinal  section, 
and  F,  an  oblique  section  across.  The  chief  part  consists  in  a  wooden  groove,  or 
chamfered  slip  of  wood,  open  above,  and  rounded  on  the  aides.  It  is  about  twenty-one 
inches  in  length,  about  as  long  nearly  as  the  web  is  broad,  therefore  a  little  shorter 
than  the  horse-hairs  inserted  in  it,  which  project  about  an  inch  beyond  it  at  each  end. 
They  are  therein  pressed  by  elastic  slips  «,  of  Indian  rubber,  so  that  the  others 
remain,  when  one  or  more  are  drawn  out  by  the  ends.  Tbe  ends  of  the  grooves  are 
fiat  where  the  Indian  rubber  spring  exerts  its  pressure,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  at 
F.  The  spring  is  formed  by  cutting  oat  a  double  piece  from  the  curvature  of  the  neck 
of  a  caoutchouc  bottle  or  flask,  fastening  the  one  end  of  the  piece  by  a  wire  staple  in 
the  groove  of  the  shuttle,  whereby  the  other  end,  which  alone  can  yield,  presses  upon 
the  inlaid  hairs.  Wire  staples  like/  (in  the  section  E)  are  passed  obliquely  through 
two  pl&cjes  of  the  groove  or  gutter,  to  present  the  hairs  from  springing  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  s)~ttle,  which  is  suitably  charged  with  thenc-.  The  workman  shoves  the  tool 
across  the  >ened  warp  with  the  one  hand,  seizes  with  the  other  the  requisite  number 
of  hairs  b>  e  projecting  ends,  and  holds  them  fast,  while  he  draws  the  shuttle  once 
more  through  the  warp.  The  remaining  hairs  are  retained  in  the  groove  by  the  springs, 
and  only  those  for  the  single  decussation  remain  in  the  web,  to  be  secured  to  the  list 
on  either  side.  A  weaver  with  this  tool  can  turn  out  a  double  length  of  cloth  of  what 
he  could  do  with  the  mouth-shuttle. 

WEFT  {Trame,  Fr. ;  Eintrag,  Germ.),  is  the  name  of  the  yarns  or  threads  which 
run  from  selvage  to  selvage  in  a  web. 

WELD  (Voutdt,  Fr.;  Wan,  Qdbkraut,  Germ.),  is  an  annual  herbaceous  plant, 
which  grows  all  over  Europe,  called  by  botanists^itesecta  htieola.  The  stems  and  the 
leaves  dye  yellow;  and  among  the  dyes  of  organic  nature,  they  rank  next  to  the  Persian 
berry  for  the  beauty  and  fastness  of  color.  The  whole  plant  is  cropped  when  in  seed,  at 
which  period  its  dyeing  power  is  greatest  $  and  after  being  simply  dried,  is  brought  into 
the  market. 

Chevreul  has  discovered  a  yellow  coloring  principle  in  weld,  which  he  has  called 
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hUsolitu.  It  may  be  sublimed,  and  thus  obtained  in  long  needle-form,  transparent, 
yellow  crystals,  Lnteoline  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  but  it  nevertheless  dyes 
•famed  silk  and  wool  of  a  fine  jonquil  color.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  com* 
bines  with  acids,  and  especially  with  bases. 

When  weld  is  to  be  employed  in  the  dye-bath,  it  should  be  boiled  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour;  after  which  the  exhausted  plant  is  taken  out,  because  it  occupies  too  much 
room.  The  decoction  is  rapidly  decomposed  in  the  air,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  made 
only  when  it  is  wanted.    It  produces,  with 

Solution  of  isiug-glass     ....    a  slight  turbidity. 
Litmus  paper         .....    a  faint  reddening.  ^ 

Potash  ley     -        -       •        •        -        -    a  golden  yellow  tint. 
Solution  of  alum    .....    a  faint  yellow. 
Protoxyde  salts  of  tin     ....    a  rich  yellow  } 

Acetate  of  lead      .....         ditto  >  precipitation. 

Salts  of  eopper      .....    a  dirty  yellow-brown  ) 
8ulphate  of  red  oxyde  of  iron  •        -        -    a  brown,  passing  into  olive. 
A  lack  is  made  from  decoction  of  weld  with  alum,  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  s«M  or 
potassa.    See  Yellow  Dye. 

WELDING  (Souder,  Fr. ;  Sehweusen,  Germ.},  is  the  property  which  'pieces  of 
wrought  iron  possess,  when  heated  to  whiteness,  of  uniting  intimately  and  permanently 
under  the  hammer,  into  one  body,  without  any  appearance  of  junction.  The  welding 
temperature  is  usually  estimated  at  from  60°  to  90°  of  Wedgewood.  When  a  skilful 
blacksmith  is  about  to  perform  the  welding  operation,  he  watches «iinutely  the  effect  of 
toe  heat  in  his  forge-fire  upon  the  two  iron  bars ;  and  if  he  perceives  them  beginning 
to  burn,  he  poll*  tbem  out,  rolls  them  in  sand,  which  forms  a  glassy  silicate  of  iron 
upon  the  surface,  so  as  to  prevent  further  oxydizement ;  and  then  laying  the  one  pro- 
perly upon  the  other,  he  incorporates  them  by  his  right-hand  hammer,  being  assisted 
by  another  workman,  who  strikes  the  metal  at  the  same  time  with  a  heavy  forge- 
hammer. 

Platinum  is  not  susceptible  of  being  welded,  as  many  chemical  authors  have  erroneous- 
ly asserted. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Russell,  of  Handsworth,  near  Birmingham,  obtained  a  patent,  in  May,  1836, 
for  manufacturing  welded  iron  tubes,  by  drawing  or  passing  the  skelp,  or  fillet  of  sheet 
iron,  die  feet  long,  between  dies  or  tales,  formed  by  a  pair  of  grooved  rollers^  placed 
with  their  sides  contiguous ;  for  which  process,  he  does  not  previously  turn  up  the  skelp 
from  end  to  end;  but  he  does  this  so  as  to  bring  the  edges  together  at  the  time  When,  the 
welding  is  performed.  He  draws  the  skelp  through  two  or  more  pairs  of  the  above 
pincers  or  dies,  each  of  less  dimension  than  the  preceding.  In  making  tubes  of  an  inch 
of  internal  diameter,  a  skelp  four  inches  and  a  half  broad  is  employed.  The  twin  rollers 
revolve  on  vertical  axes,  which  may  be  made  to  approach  each  other  to  give. pressure; 
and  they  are  kept  cool  by  a  stream  of  water,  while  the  skelp,  ignited  to  the  welding  heat, 
is  passed  between  them.  They  are  affixed  at  about  a  foot  in  front  of  the  mou(h  of  the 
furnace,  on  a  draw-bench ;  there  being  a  suitable  stop  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
rollers,  against  which  the  workman  may  place  a  pair  of  pincers,  having  a  bell- 
mouthed  hole  or  die,  for  welding  and  shaping  the  tube.  In  the  first  passage  between  the 
rollers,  a  circular  revolving  plate  of  iron  is  let  down  vertically  between  them,  to  prevent 
the  edges  of  the  skelp  from  overlapping,  or  even  meeting.  The  welding  is  performed  at 
the  last  passage. 

WELLS,  ARTESIAN.  See  also  Abtxsiaw  Wells.  The  following  account  of  a 
successful  operation  of  this  kind,  lately  performed  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  The  spot  at  which  this  undertaking  was  begun,  is  within  100  feet  of  the 
Thames.  In  the. first  instance,  an  auger,  seven  inches  in  diameter,  was  used  in  pene- 
trating 20  feet  of  superficial  detritus,  aod  200  feet  of  London  day.  An  iron  tube,  8 
inches  in  diameter,  was  then  driven  into  the  opening,  to  dam  out  the  land-springs  and 
the  percolation  from  the  river.  A  4-inch  auger  was  next  introduced  through  the  iron 
tube,  and  the  boring  was  continued  until,  the  London  clay  having  been  perforated  to 
the  depth  of  240  feet,  the  sands  of  the  plastic  clay  were  reached,  and  water  of  the  softest 
and  purest  nature  was  obtained ;  but  the  supply  was  not  sufficient,  and  it  did  not  reach 
the  surface.  The  work  was  proceeded  with  accordingly ;  and  after  55  feet  of  alternating 
beds  of  sand  and  clay  had  been  penetrated,  the  chalk  was  touched  upon.  A  second 
tube,  4|  inches  in  diameter,  was  then  driven-  into  the  chalk,  to  stop  out  the  water  of 
the  plastic  sands ;  and  through  this  tube  an  auger,  3|  inches  in  diameter,  was  introduced, 
and  worked  down  through  35  feet  of  hard  chalk,  abounding  with  flints.  To  this  succeeded 
a  bed  of  soft  clmlk,  into  which  the  instrument  suddenly  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  Iff  feet. 
On  the  auger  being  withdrawn,  water  gradually  rose  to  the  sorface,  and-  overflowed. 
The  expense  of  the  work  did  not  exceed  300/.    The  general  summary  of  the  strata  pene- 
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titled  is  as  follows: — Gravel;  20  feet;  London  day,  250*,  plastw  sends  and  slays,  *•; 
hard  chalk  with  flints,  85;  soft  chalk,  16—375  feet 

WHALEBONE  (Baleine,  Fr.-t  Fuchbeine,  Germ.),  is  the  name  of  the  homy 
laminae,  consisting  of  fibres  laid  lengthwise,  found  in  the  mouth  of  the  whale,  which,  by 
the  fringes  upon  their  edges,  enable  the  animal  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  out,  as  throng* 
rows  of  teeth  (which  it  wants),  from  between  its  capacious  jaws,  but  to  catch  and 
detain  the  minute  creatures  upon  which  it  feeds.  The  fibres  of  whalebone  have  little 
lateral  cohesion,  as  they  are  not  transversely  decussated,  and  may,  therefore,  be  readily 
detached  in  the  form  of  long  filaments  or  bristles.  The  blade*,  or  scythe-shaped  plates, 
are  externally  compact,  smooth,  and  susceptible  of  a  good  polish.  They  are  connected, 
in  a  parallel  series,  by  what  is  called  the  gam  of  the  animal,  and  are  arranged  along  each 
side  of  its  mouth,  to  the  number  of  about  300.  The  length  of  the  longest  blade,  which 
is  usually  found  near  the  middle  of  the  series,  is  the  gauge  adopted  by  the  fishermen  to 
designate  the  size  of  the  fish.  The  greatest  length  hitherto  known  has  been  15  feet, 
but  it  rarely  exceeds  12  or  13.  The  breadth,  at  the  root  end,  is  from  10  to  12  inches; 
and  the  average  thickness,  from  four  to  five  tenths  of  an  inch.  The  series,  viewed 
altogether  in  the  mouth  of  the  whale,  resemble,  in  general  form,  the  roof  of  a  house. 
They  are  cleansed  and  softened  before  cutting,  by  boiling  for  two  hours  in  a  loaf 
copper.    • 

Whalebone,  as  brought  from  Greenland,  is  commonly  divided  into  portable  junks  m 
pieces,  comprising  ten  or  twelve  blades  in  each;  but  it  is  occasionally  subdivided  into 
separate  blades,  the  gum  and  the  hairy  fringes  having  been  removed  by  the  sailors 
during  the  voyage.  The  price  of  whalebone  fluctuates  from  50/.  to  1502.  per  ton. 
The  blade  is  cut  into  parallel  prismatic  slips,  as  follows: — It  is  clamped  horizontally, 
with  its  edge  up  and  down,  in  the  large  wooden  vice  of  a  carpenter's  bench,  and  is  then 
planed  by  the  following  tool :  fig.  1501,  a,  b,  are  its  two  handles  \  c,  d,  is  an  iron 
plate,  with  a*  guide-notch  s  \  f,  is  a  semicircular  knife,  screwed  firmly  at  each  end  to 
the  ends  of  the  iron  plate  c,  n,  having  its  cutting  edge 
adjusted  in  a  plane,  so  much  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the 
notch  s,as  the  thickness  of  the  whalebone  slip  is  intended 
to  be ;  for  different  thicknesses,  the  knife  may  be  set  by 
the  screws  at  different  levels,  but  always  in  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  lower  guide  surface  of  the  plate  c,  n.  The  work- 
man, taking  hold  of  the  handles  a,  b,  applies  the  notch 
_  of  the  tool  at  the  end  of  the  whalebone  blade  furthest  from 
Jum,  and  with  his  two  hands  pulls  it  steadily  along,  so  as  to  shave  off*  a  slice  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibres ;  being  careful  to  cut  none  of  them  across.  These  prismatic  slips 
are  then  dried,  and  planed  level  upon  their  other  two  surfaces.  The  fibrous  matter  detached 
in  (his  operation,  is  used,  instead  of  hair,  for  stuffing  mattresses. 

.  P\om  its  flexibility,  strength,  elasticity,  and  lightness,  whalebone  is  employed  for  manv 
purposes :  for  ribs  to  umbrellas  or  parasols ;  for  stiffening  stays ;  for  the  frame-work  of 
hats,  &e.  When  heated  by  steam,  or  a  sand-bath,  it  softens,  and  may  be  bent  or  moulded, 
like  horn,  into  various  shapes,  which  it  retains,  if  cooled  under  compression.  In  this  way, 
snuJjF-boxes,  and  knobs  of  walking-sticks,  may  be  made  from  the  thicker  parts  of  the  1 " 
the  surface  is  polished  at  first  with  ground  pumice-stone,  felt,  and  water;  and  fin 
with  dry  quicklime,  spontaneously  slaked  and  sifted. 

A  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Laurence  Kortright  in  March,  1841,  for  improvements 
in  the  treatment  of  whalebone,  which  consist  in  compressing  the  strips  in  width  to 
increase  their  thickness,  so  as  to  render  the  material  applicable  forming  walking- 
sticks,  whip  handles,  parasol  and  umbrella  sticks,  ramrods,  archery  bows,  <fcc  ije 
accomplishes  this  by  binding  the  strips  together,  introducing  them  into  a  steam  chest, 
thereby  softening  them,  and  in  that  state  compressing  them  into  a  compact  mass  by  ap» 

Sropriate  machinery ;  for  a  description,  with  figures,  of  which,  see  Newton'*  Journal,  u 
,,  zxi,  444 

Although  all  the  species  of  Balnna  possess  this  substance,  it  is  furnished  in  the  largest 
quantities,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  by  the  Baloena  myttieetut,  which  is  the  object  of 
incessant  and  eager  pursuit,  not  only  for  the  value  of  this  substance,  but  tor  the 
immense  supply  of  oil  which  is  obtained  from  the  thick  layer  of  blubber,  or  cutaneous 
fat*  in  which  the  body  is  enveloped.  The  length  of  the  largest  piece  of  baleen  in  a 
whale  60  feet  long,  is  frequently  as  much  as  12  feet,  and  the  lamina)  are  arranged  ia 
two  series,  each  containing  about  800  in  number. 

The  fins  or  plates  of  baleen,  or  whalebone,  of  an  inequilateral  form,  the  largest, 
which  are  of  most  value  in  commerce,  being  arranged  in  a  single  longitudinal  series  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  "  whalebone  whams,"  (Balamwaj)  descending  vertically 
and  ending  in  a  fringe  of  bristles:  the  smaller  plates  are  arranged  in  oblique  series, 
internal  to  the  marginal  onea  The  base  of  each  plate  is  hollow,  and  is  fixed  upon  o 
pulp  developed  from  a  vascular  germ,  which  is  attached  to*  a  broad  and  shallow  do- 
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occupying  the  whole  of  the  palatal  surface  of  the  maxillary  bones.  The 
plates  are  so  disposed  as  that  their  fringed  terminations  are  directed  downward  and 
inclining  toward  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  and  they  prevent  the  escape  of  the  small 
marine  animals  which  constitute  the  food  of  the  great  whales  (Battens),  for  the 
prehension  of  which  this  singular  substitute  is  adapted.  The  baleen  plates  are  smallest 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  series;  the  large  intermediate  one  sometimes  attains  the 
length  of  16  feet*  being  above  a  foot  broad  at  the  base.  There  are  about  200  plates  in 
outer  row  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  in  the  "  true  whale"  (Balosna  mytliretus).  Each 
plate  consists  of  a  central  coarse  fibrous  substance  and  an  exterior  compact  fibrous 
layer:  but  this  reaches  to  a  certain  extent  only,  beyond  which  the  central  part  projects 
in  the  form  of  a  fringe  of  bristles.  The  chemical  base  of  baleen  is  albumen  hardened 
by  a  small  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  baleen  plates  of  the  finners  or  hump- 
backed whales  (Balanotera)  are  smaller  and  of  less  value  than  those  from  the  true 
whale  (Balama  mytticetut). 

WHEAT.  (Tritieum  vulgar*,  Linn.;  Froment,  Fr.;  Waixen,  Germ.)  See  Brjead, 
Gluten,  and  Starch. 

Wheat  Floue;  to  detect  adulteration  of.  Potato  starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
unless  it  be  triturated  in  thin  portions  in  a  mortar.  If  pure  wheat  flour  be  thus  triturated, 
it  affords  no  trace  of  starch  to  iodine,  as  the  former  does,  because  the  particles  of  wheat 
starch  are  very  minute  and  are  sheathed  in  gluten. 

Bean  flour  digested  with  water  at  a  heat  of  68°  Fahr.  and  triturated  affords  on 
filtration  a  liquid  which  becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of  a  little  acetio  acid,  by  its 
reaction  on  the  leguroine  present  in  the  beana 

WHEEL  CARRIAGES.  Though  this  manufacture  belongs  most  properly  to 
a  treatise  upon  mechanical  engineering,  I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  the  parts  of  a 
carriage,  so  as  to  enable  gentlemen  to  judge  of  its  make  and  relative  merits.  The 
external  form  may  vary  with  every  freak  of  fashion ;  but  the  general  structure  of  a 
vehicle,  as  to  lightness,  elegance,  and  strength,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
figure  and  description. 

Fig.  1502  shows  the  body  of  a  chariot,  hung  upon  an  iron  carriage,  with  iron  wheels, 
axletrees,  and  boxes ;  the  latter,  by  a  simple  contrivance,  is  close  at  the  out-head,  by 
which  means  the  oil  cannot  escape;  and  the  fastening  of  the  wheel  being  at  the  in-head, 
as  will  be  explained  afterward,  gives  great  security,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  the 
wheel  being  taken  off  by  any  other  carriage  running  against  it 

Fig.  1503  shows  the  arm  of  an  axletree,  turned  perfectly  true,  with  two  collars  in 
the  solid,  as  seen  at  o  and  a    The  parts  from  o  to  b  are  made  cylindrical.    At  b  is  a 
screw  nail,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  explained  in  Jig.  1507. 
1502 


Fig-  1504,  is  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  metal  nave,  which  also  forms  the  bush,  fbr 
the  better  fitting  of  which  to  the  axletree,  it  is  bored  out  of  the  solid,  and  made  quite  air 
tight  upon  the  pin  j  and  for  retaining  the  oil,  it  is  left  close  at  the  out-head  d. 

Fig.  1505,  represents  a  collet,  made  of  metal,  turned  perfectly  true  the  least  diameter 
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of  which  is  made  the  same  with  that  part  of  the  axletree  v,  fa.  1608,  and  its  greatest 
diameter  the  same  with  that  of  the  solid  collar  o,  fig.  1503.  This  collet  ia  made  with  a 
joint  at  a,  and  opens  at  p.  Two  grooves  are  represented  at  qq,  qq,  which  are 
at  the  same  lettem  in  fig.  1506,  as  also  the  dovetail  r,  in  both  figures. 

F%g,  1606  is  an  edge  view  of  the  collet,  ,/fy.  1605. 

Fig,  1607  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  an  axletree  arm,  tiara  or  bush,  and 
A  b,  is  the  arm  of  the  axletree,  bored  up  the  centre  from  b  to  k    con,  the  nave*  which 
1505  1506  1507 


answers  also  for  the  hush,  p,  b,  the  collet  (see  figa.  1505  and  1506),  put  into  its  place, 
e,  q,  two  steel  pins,  passing  through  the  in-head  of  the  bush,  and  filling  up  the  grooves 
in  the  collet,  w,  w,  a  caped  hoop,  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  the  ends  of  said  pins,  and 
made  fast  to  the  bush  by  screws.  This  hoop,  when  so  fastened  to  the  bush,  prevents 
the  possibility  of  the  pins  e,  9,  from  getting  out  of  their  places.  «,  «,  is  a  leather 
washer,  interposed  betwixt  the  in -head  of  the  bush  and  the  larger  solid  collar  of  the 
axletree,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  oil  at  the  in-head,  k,  is  a  screw,  the  bead  of  which 
is  near  the  letter  s,  in  fig,  1503.  This  screw  being  undone,  and  oil  poured  into  the 
hole,  it  flows  down  the  bore  in  the  centre  of  the  axletree  arm,  and  fills  the  space  b,  left 
by  the  arm,  being  about  one  inch  shorter  than  the  bore  of  the  bush,  and  the  screw,  being 
afterwards  replaced,  keeps  all  tieht.  In  putting  on  the  wheel,  a  little  oil  ought  to  he 
put  into  the  space  betwixt  trie  collet  p,  s,  and  the  larger  collar.  The  collar  r,  a,  being 
moveable  round  the  axletree  arm,  and  being  made  fast  to  the  bush  by  means  of  the  two 
pins  q,  q9  revolves  along  with  the  bush,  acting  against  the  solid  collar  g,  of  the  arm,  and 
keeps  the  wheel  fast  to  the  axletree,  until  by  removing  the  caped  hoop  w,  w,  and  driving 
out  the  pins  q9  o,  the  collet  becomes  disengaged  from  the  bush. 

The  dovetail,  seen  upon  the  collet  at  r,jig.  1506,  has  a  corresponding  groove  cot  in  the 
bush,  to  receive  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the  wheel  must  of  necessity  be  pat  on  so  that 
the  collet  and  pins  fit  exactly.  These  wheels  very  rarely  require  to  be  taken  off,  and  they 
will  run  a  thousand  miles  without  requiring  fresh  oiling. 

The  spokes  of  the  wheel,  made  of  malleable  iron,  are  screwed  into  the  bush  or  nave  at 
c,  c,,/ig«.  1504,  1507,  all  round.  The  felloes,  composed  merely  of  two  bars  of  iron,  bent 
into  a  circle  edgeways,  are  put  on,  the  one  on  the  front,  the  other  on  the  back,  of  the 
spokes,  which  have  shoulders  on  both  sides  to  support  the  felloes*  and  all  three  are  attached 
together  by  rivets  through  them.  The  space  between  the  two  iron  rings  forming  the  felloes, 
should  Be  filled  up  with  light  wood,  the  tire  then  put  on,  and  fastened  to  the  felloes  by  bolts 
and  glands  clasping  both  felloes. 

This  is  a  carriage  without  a  mortise  or  tenon,  or  wooden  joint  of  any  kind.  It  is,  at  an 
average,  one  seventh  lighter  than  any  of  those  built  on  the  ordinary  construction. 

The  design  of  Mr.  W.  Mason's  patent  invention,  of  1827,  is  to  give  any  required 
pressure  to  the  ends  of  what  are  called  mail  axletrees,  in  order  to  prevent  their  shaking 
in  the  boxes  of  the  wheels.  This  object  is  effected  by  the  introduction  of  lea  the  collars 
in  certain  parts  of  the  box,  and  by  a  contrivance,  in  which  the  outer  cap  is  screwed  up, 
so, as  to  bear  against  the  end  of  the  axletree  with  any  degree  of  tightness,  and  is  held  ia 
that  situation,  without  the  possibility  of  turning  round,  or  allowing  the  axletree  to  become 
loose. 

Fig,  1508  shows  the  section  of  the  box  of  a  wheel,  with  the  end  of  the  axletree 
secured  in  it  The  general  form  of  the  box,  and  of  the  axle,  is  the  same  as  other  mail 
axles,  there  being  reeesses  in  the  box  for  the  reception  of  oil.  At  the  end  of  the  axle, 
a  cap  0,  is  inserted,  with  a  leather  collar  enclosed  in  it>  bearing  against  the  end  of  the 
axle ;  which  cap,  when  screwed  up  sufficiently  tight,  is  held  in  that  situation  bj  a  pin 
or  screw  passed:  through  the  cap  a,  into  the  end  of  the  iron  box;  a  representation  of  this 
end  of  the  iron  box  being  shown  hi  fig,  1509. 
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In  the  cap  a,  there  is  also  a  groove  for  conducting  the  oil  to  the  interior  of  the  box,  will 
a  screw  at  the  opening,  to  prevent  it  running  out  as  the  wheel  goes  round. 

The  particular  claims  of  improvement  are,  the  leather  collar  against  the  end  of  the  axle  5 
the  pin  going  through  one  of  the  holes  in  the  end  of  the  box,  to  fix  itj  and  the  channel  for 
conducting  the  oil. 

Mr.  Mason's  patent,  of  August,  1830,  applies  also  to  the  boxes  and  axles  of  that  con- 
struction of  carriage  wheels  which  are  fitted  with  the  so  called  mail-boxes ;  but  part  of  the 
invention  applies  to  other  axles. 

Fig.  1510,  represents  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  with  the  box  for  the  axle  within  it,  both 
shown  ia  section  longitudinally;  fig.  1511, is  a  section  of  the  axle,  taken  in  the  same 
direction ;  and  Jig.  1512,  represents  the  screw  cap  and  oil-box,  which  attaches  to  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  axle-box.  Supposing  the  parts  were  put  together,  that  is,  the  axle  inserted 
into  the  box,  then  the  intention  of  the  different  pacts  will  be  perceived. 

The  cylindrical  recess  a,  in  the  box  of  the  nave,  is  designed  to  fit  the  cylindrical  part 
of  the  axle  b  ;  and  the  conical  part  c,  of  the  axle,  to  shoulder  up  against  a  corresponding 
conical  cavity  in  the  box,  with  a  washer  of  leather  1o  prevent  its  shaking.  A  collar  d, 
formed  by  a  metallic  ring,  fits  loosely  upon  a  cylindrical  part  of  the  axle,  and  is  kept  there 
by  a  flange  or  rim,  fixed  behind  the  cone  c.  Several  strong  pins  /,/,  are  cast  into  the 
back  part  of  the  box ;  which  pins,  when  the  wheel  is  attached,  pass  through  corresponding 
holes  in  the  collar  d ;  and  nuts  being  screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  the  pins/,  behind  the  collar, 
keep  the  wheel  securely  attached  to  the  axle.  The  screw-cap  g,  is  then  inserted  into  the 
recess  a,  at  the  outer  part  of  the  box,  its  conical  end  and  small  tube  t,  passing  into  the  recess 
fc,  in  the  end  of  the  axle. 

The  parts  being  thus  connected,  the  oil  contained  within  the  cap  g,  will  flow  through 
the  small  tube  t,  in  its  end,  into  the  recess  or  cylindrical  channel  I,  within  the  axle,  and  will 
thence  pass  through  a  small  hole  in  the  side  of  the  axle,  into  the  cylindrical  recess  a,  of 
the  box ;  and  then  lodging  in  the  groove  and  other  cavities  within  the  box,  will  lu- 
bricate the  axle  as  the  wheel  goes  round.  There  is  also  a  small  groove  cut  on  the  out- 
side of  the  axle,  for  conducting  the  oil,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  equally  die* 
1510  tributed  over  the  surface  and  the  bear- 

ings. This  construction  of  the  box  and 
axle,  as  far  as  the  lubrication  goes,  may 
be  applied  to  the  axles  of  wheels  in 
general ;  but  that  part  of  the  invention 
which  is  designed  to  give  greater  secu- 
rity in  the  attachment  of  the  wheel  to 
the  carriage,  applies  particularly  to  mail 
axles. 

Mr.  William  Mason's  patent  in- 
vention for  wheel  carriages,  of  August, 
1831,  will  be  understood  by  reference 
to  the  annexed  figures.  Fig.  1513,  is  a 
plan  showing  the  fore-axletree  bed  a,  a, 
of  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  to  which 
the  axletrees  6, 0,  are  jointed  at  each 
end ;  Jig.  1514  is  an  enlarged  plan ;  and 
fig.  1515  an  elevation,  or  side  view  of  one 
end  of  the  said  fore-axletree  bed,  having 
a  Collinge's  axletree  jointed  to  the 
axletree  bed,  by  means  of  the  cylindrical  pin  or  bolt «,  which  passes  through  and  turns 
in  a  cylindrical  bole  -d,  formed  at  the  end  of  the  axletree  beoVehown  also  in  the  plan 
riew,./fy.  1516;  and  section,  .^p.  1517. 

The  axletree  e»  is  firmly  united  with  the  upper  end  «,  of  the  pin  or  bolt  c  ;  and  to  the 
lower  end  of  it,  which  is  squared,  the  guide  piece  /,  is  also  fitted,  and  secured  by  the 
aerew?,  and  cap  or  nut  K  «**n  in  fig.  151  ft,  and  in  section  in  fig>  1518.  There  are  leather 
—  '     1  <  t,  let  into  recesses  made  to  receive  them  in  the  parte  a,  5,  and/  the  intent  of 
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which  is  to  prevent  the  oil  from  escaping  that  it  introduced  through  the  central  perpen- 
dicular hole  seen  in  fia,  1518,  which  hole  is  closed  by  means  of  a  screw  inserted  into 
it  The  oil  is  diffused;  or  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  e,  by  means  of  a  side 
branch  leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole  into  a  groove  formed  around  the  cylinder, 
and  also  by  means  of  two  longitudinal  gaps  or  cavities  made  within  the  hole,  as  shown 
in  fig*.  1616  and  1517.  The  guide  piece  /,  is  affixed  at  right  angles  with  the  axle- 
tree  6,  as  shown  in  fig.  1514,  and  turns  freely  and  steadily  in  the  cylindrical  hole  a*, 
made  to  receive  one  end  of  the  iron  fore-axletree  bed  a.  In  like  manner,  the  op- 
posite fore  axletree  b,flg.  1518,  is  jointed  to  the  other  end  of  the  iron  fore-axletree  bed. 
The  outer  ends  of  the  guide  pieces //  are  jointed  to  the  splinter-bar  n,fig.  1517,  as 
follows: — Fig.  1619  is  a  plan,  and  fig.  1520  a  section  of  the  joint  o,  in  fig.  1518,  shown 
on  an  enlarged  scale ;  a  cylindrical  pin  in  bolt  <?,  is  firmly  secured  in  the  splinter-bar, 
and  round  the  lower  part  of  the  said  pin  or  bolt  the  guide  piece  /,  turns,  and  is 
made  fast  in  its  place  by  the  screw  g,  and  screwed  nut  h. 

Oil  is  oouveyed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cylindrical  pin  c,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
already  described,  and  two  leather  washers  are  likewise  furnished,  to  prevent  its  escape. 
The  connecting  joint  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  splinter  bar  n,  is  constructed  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  fatchel  or  socket  o,  p,  for  the  pole  of  the  carriage,  must  also  be 
jointed  to  the  middle  of  the  fore-axletree  bed  and  splinter-bar,  in  a  similar  manner.  Ita 
'swingletrees  g,  Q,fig>  1618,  are  likewise  jointed  in  the  same  way  to  the  splinter-bar. 
Fig.  1621  is  a  side  view  of  these  parts.  The  fore-wheels  of  the  carriage,^.  1518,  are 
furnished  with  cast  iron  boxes,  as  usual  The  dotted  lines  show  the  action  of  the  pole 
p,  p,  upon  the  splinter-bar  n>  and  as  communicated  through  the  latter  to  the  guide 
pieces  /  /  connected  with  the  axletrees  6,  6,  so  as  to  look  the  wheels  r,  r,  as  shown  in 
that  figure. 

The  axletree  may  be  incased  in  the  woodwork  of  the  fore-bed  of  the  carriage,  as 
usual,  and  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  the  back  end  view  thereof  Jfo.  1622;  and  the 
framing  a,  fig.  1528,  may  be  affixed  firmly  upon  the  said  woodwork,  in  any  fit  and 
proper  manner,  as  well  as  the  fore-springs  i,  U  shown  in  fig*.  1522  and  1628,  and  like- 
wise in  the  side  view,  jfy.  1524  In  certain  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  fix  the  cylin- 
drical pin  or  bolt  c,  firmly  in  the  splinter-bar  n,  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig*.  1626  and 
1626 ;  the  swingletrees  o,  q,  and  guide  pieces/,/  turning  freely  above  and  below  upon 
the  said  pin  or  bolt,  ana  secured  in  their  places  thereon  by  screws  and  screwed  nuts, 
oil  being  also  supplied  through  holes  formed  in  both  ends  of  the  said  pin  or  bolt,  and 
leather  washers  provided,  as  in  the  above-described  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  engineer,  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  coach-maker  obtained  a  patent,  in  1682,  for 
the  construction  of  a  four-wheeled  carriage  which  shall  be  enabled  to  torn  within  a 
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•mall  compass,  by  throwing  the  axles  of  all  the  four  wheels  simultaneously  into  different 
positions.      They  effect  this  object  by  mounting  each  wheel  upon  a  separate  jointed 

axle,  and  by  connecting  the  free 
ends  of  the  four  axles  by  jointed  rods 
or  chains,  with  the  pole  and  splinter- 
bar  in  front  of  the  carriage. 

To  fix  the  ends  of  the  spokes  of 
wheels  to  the  felloe  or  rim,  with 
greater  security  than  had  been  ef- 
fected by  previous  methods,  is  the 
object  of  a  contrivance  for  which 
William  Howard  obtained  a  patent, 
in  February,  1830.  Fig.  1527  shows 
a  portion  of  a  wheel  constructed  on 
this  new  method ;  a,  is  the  nave, 
of  wood ;  6,  o,  6,  wooden  spokes, 
inserted  into  the  nave  in  the  usual 
way ;  c,  c,  is  the  rim  or  felloe,  in- 
tended to  be  formed  by  one  entire  circle  of  wrought  iron ;  rf,  and  e,  «,  are  the  shoes 
*r  bloetts,  of  cast  iron,  for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  spokes,  which  are  secured  by  bolts 
to  the  rim  on  the  inner  circumference.  The  cap  of  the  block  d,  is  removed,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing, the  internal  form  of  the  block  ;  «,  e,  have  their  caps  fixed  on,  as 
they  would  appear  when  the  spokes  are  fitted  in.  One  of  the  caps  or  shoes  is  shown 
detached,  upon  a  larger  scale,  at  fig.  1528,  by  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  end 
1528  of  the  spoke  is  introduced  into  the  shoe  on  the  side.    It  is  proposed 

that  the  end  of  the  spoke  shall  not  reach  quite  to  the  end  of  the 
recess  formed  in  the  block,  and  that  it  shall  be  made  tight  by  a 
wedge  driven  in.    The  wedge  piece  is  to  be  of  wood,  as  fig.  1 193, 
with  a  small  slip  of  iron  within  it ;  and  a  hole  is  perforated  in  the 
back  of  the  block  or  shoe,  for  the  wedge  to  be  driven  through.    When  this  is  done,  the 
ends  of  the  spokes  become  confined  and  tight ;   and  the  projecting  extremities  of  the 
1529     wedges  being  cut  ofljsJlft^aps  are  then  attached  on  the  face  of  the  block,  as  at 
r-^a     e,  €,  by  pins  riveted  at  their  ends,  which  secures  the  spokes,  and  renders  it 
*-^     impossible  for  them  to  be  loosened  by  the  vibrations  as  the  wheel  passes 
over  the  ground.     One  important  use  of  the  wedges,  is  to  correct  the  eccentric  figure  of 
the  wheel,  which  may  be  readily  forced  out  in  any  part  that  may  be  out  of  the  true 
form,  by  driving  the  wedge  up  further ;  and  this,  it  is  considered,  will  be  a  very  im- 
portant advantage,  as  the  nearer  a  wheel  can  be  brought  to  a  true  circle,  the  easier  it 
will  run  upon  the  road.     The  periphery  of  the  wheel  is  to  be  protected  by  a  tire, 
which  may  be  put  on  in  pieces,  and  bolted  through  the  felloe;  or  it  may  be  made  in  one 
ring,  and  attached,  while  hot,  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Reedbead's  patent  improvements  in  the  construction  of  carriages,  are  represented 
in  the  following  figures.    They  were  specified  in  July,  1833. 

Fig.  1530,  is  a  plan  or  horizontal  view  of  the  fore  part  of  a  carriage,  intended  to  be 
drawn  by  horses,  showing  the  fore  wheels  in  their  position  when  running  in  a  straight 
course;  jig.  1531,  is  a  similar  view,  showing  the  wheels  as  locked,  whei  in  the  act  of 
1530  1531 


turning;  fig.  1532,  is  a  front  end  elevation  of  the  same;  fig.  1533,  is  a  section  taken 
through  the  centre  of  the  fore  axletree  $  and  fig.  1534,  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  general 
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appearance  of  a  stage-coach,  with  tbe  improvements  appended ;  a,  a,  are  two  splinter* 
bars,  with  their  roller  bolts,  for  connecting  the  traces  of  the  harness ;  these  splinter  bars 
are  attached,  by  the  bent  irons  6,  6,  to  two  short  axletrees  or  axle-boxes  c,  e,  which  carrj 
the  axles  of  the  fore  wheels  d,  d,  and  turn  upon  vertical  pins  or  bolts  e,  e,  passed  through 
the  fore  axletree  /,  the  splinter-bars  and  axle-boxes  being  mourned  so  as  to  move 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  latter  partaking  of  any  motion  given  to  the  splinter-bars  by 
the  horses  in  drawing  the  carriage  forward,  and  thereby  producing  the  locking  of  the 
wheels,  as  shown  in  fig,  1531 ;  and  in  order  that  the  two  wheels,  and  their  axles  and 
axle-boxes,  together  with  the  splinter-bars  a,  a,  may  move  simultaneously,  the  latter  are 
connected  by  pivots  to  the  end  of  the  links  or  levers  g,  g,  which  are  attached  to  the  anna 
t,  t,  which  receive  the  pole  of  the  coach  by  a  hinge-joint  or  pin  h ;  the  arms  i,  t,  turning 
on  a  vertical  fulcrum-pin  fc,  passed  through  the  main  axletree/,  as  the  pole  is  moved  from 
one  side  to  the  other. 

The  axles  o,  o,  are  firmly  fixed  into  the  naves  of  the  wheels,  as  represented  in  the  side 
view  of  a  wheel  detached,  at  Jig.  1536,  the  axles  being  mounted  so  as  to  revolve  within 
their  boxes  in  the  following  manner . —  The  axle-boxes,  which  answer  the  purpose  of 
abort  axletrees,  are  formed  of  iron,  and  consist  of  one  main  or  bottom  plate  /,  seen  best 
in  Jig*.  1536  and  1535 ;  upon  this  bottom  plate  is  formed  the  chamber  m,  m,  carrying 
the  two  anti-friction  rollers  n, «,  which  turn  on  short  axles  passed  through  the  sides  and 
partition  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chambers.  These  anti-friction  rollers  bear  upon  the 
cylindrical  parts  of  the  axle  o,  of  each  wheel,  and  support  the  weight  of  the  coach;  s*,  is 
a  bearing  firmly  secured  in  the  axle-box  to  the  plate  (,  for  the  end  of  the  axle  o  to  ru 
1532  1533 
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n,  the  axle  being  confine/  in  its  proper  situation  by  a  collar  and  screw-nut  on  its  e*4| 
a,  it  the  vertical  pin  or  bolt  before  mentioned,  upon  which  the  axle-bar  tarns  when  tfca 
wheels  are  locking,  which  bolt  is  enlarged  within  the  box,  and  has  an  eye  fot  the  axle 
to  pass  through,  being  firmly  secured  to  the  plate  J,  and  also  to  the  sides  of  tbe  box.  Fig. 
1596,  is  a  plan  or  horizontal  view  of  an  axle  and  its  box,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  fore  wheels;  a  piece  q,  is  fixed  to  the  under  side  of  the 
main  axletree,  which  supports  the  ends  of  the  plates  /,  and  thereby 
relieves  the  pins  e,  e,  of  the  strain  they  would  otherwise  have  to 
withstand.  -The  axles  of  the  hind  wheels  are  mounted  upon  similar 
plates  J, 1,  with  bearings  and  chambers  with  anti-friction  rollers; 
but  as  these  are  not  required  to  lock,  the  plates  /,  /,  are  fixed  on  to 
the  under  side  of  the  hind  axletree  by  screw-nuts;  there  are  small 
openings  or  doors,  which  can  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
screwing the  nuts  and  collars  of  the  bearings  p,  when  the  wheel  it 
required  to  be  taken  off  the  carriage,  when  the  axle  can  be  with- 
drawn from  the  boxes,  If  it  should  be  thought  necessary,  other 
chambers  with  friction  rollers  may  be  placed  on  the  under  side  of 
the  plate  /,  to  bear  up  the  end  of  the  axles,  and  relieve  the  bearing 
p.  In  order  to  stop  or  impede  the  progress  of  a  carriage  in  passing 
down  hills,  there  is  a  grooved  friction  or  brake  wheel  f,  fixed,  by 
clamps  or  otherwise,  on  to  the  spokes  of  one  of  tbe  hind  wheels ; 
«,  is  a  brake-band  or  spring,  of  metal,  encircling  the  friction  wheel,  one  end  of  which 
band  is  fixed  into  the  standard  v,  upon  the  hind  axletree,  and  the  other  end  con- 
nected by  a  joint  to  the  shorter  end  of  the  lever  10,  which  has  its  fulcrum  in  the  standard 
9;  this  lever  extends  up  to  the  hind  seat  of  the  coach,  as  shown  in  fig.  1198,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  under  the  command  of  the  guard  or  passengers  of  the  coach,  and  when  de- 
scending a  hill,  or  on  occasion  of  the  horses  running  away,  the  longer  end  of  the  lever  is 
to  be  depressed,  which  will  raise  the  shorter  end,  and,  consequently,  bring  the  band  or 
Spring  11,  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  friction  wheel,  and  thereby  retard  ha  revolo* 
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tfon,  and  prevent  the  coach  travelling  too  fast;  or,  instead  of  attaching  the  friction 
brake  to  the  hind  wheel,  as  represented  in  fig.  1534,  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  fore 
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wheels,  and  the  end  of  the  lever  brought  up  to  the  side  of  the  foot-board,  or  under  it, 
and  within  command  of  the  coachman,  the  standard  which  carries  the  fulcrum  being 
made  to  move  upon  a  pivot,  to  accommodate  the  locking  of  the  wheels.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  by  these  improved  constructions  of  the  carriage  and  mode  of  locking,  the 
patentee  is  enabled  to  use  mnch  larger  fore  wheels  than  in  common,  and  that  the 
splinter-barn  will  always  be  in  the  position  of  right  angles  with  the  track  or  way  of  the 
horses  in  drawing  the  carriage,  by  which  they  are  much  relieved,  and  always  pull  in  a 
direct  and  equal  manner. 

A  manifest  defect  in  all  four-wheeled  carriages,  involving  vast  superfluous  friction,  j§ 
the  small  size  of  the  front  wheels ;  a  defect  which  has  existed  ever  since  Walter  Rippon 
made  "  the  first  hollow  turning  coach  with  pillars  and  arches  for  her  majesty  Queen 
Mary,  being  then  her  servant,"  until  the  railroad  era,  when  our  engineers  remedied  the 
defect  by  equalizing  the  whedBTfet  the  expense  of  another  defect— sacrificing  the  power 
of  turning,  and  thus  producing  great  lateral  friction;  whence  a  train  of  evil  consequences 
result : — necessarily  increased  strength,  and  consequently  increased  weight  of  the  carria- 
ges; increased  power  and  weight  of  the  engine  to  draw  them,  and  overcome  the  friction; 
and,  of  course,  increased  strength  of  rails,  and  greater  solidity  of  railway. 

These  defects  are  at  last  remedied  by  an  invention  patented  by  Mr.  William  Adams, 
author  of  a  work  entitled  "English  Pleasure  Carriages."  Instead  of  placing  the  perch* 
bolt,  or  turning  centre,  as  is  commonly  done,  over  the  front  axle,  he  places  it  at  a  con* 
venient  distance  between  the  front  and  hind  axles;  so  that  when  turning  the  carriage  thf 
front  wheels,  instead  of  turning  beneath  the  body,  as  is  common,  turn  outside  of  it,  ass 
the  driver'!  seat  turns  with  them ;  thus  giving  him  a  perfect  command  over  his  horses  in 
all  positions,  instead  of  the  usual  dangerous  plan,  which  renders  a  driver  liable  to  be 
pulled  off  his  box  by  a  restiff  horse,  when  in  the  act  of  turning.  A  carriage  constructed 
on  Mr.  Adams's  plan  may  also  be  driven  round  a  corner  at  full  speed,  without  any  risk  of 
overturning,  as  the  weight  is  equally  poised  on  the  axles  in  all  positions.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  oversetting  of  stage  coaches  usually  takes  place  when  turning  a  corner,  the 
momentum  urging  the  vehicle  in  a  right  line,  while  the  horses  are  pulling  at  an  angle* 
By  the  new  arrangement  the  front  wheels  may  be  made  equal  to  the  hind  ones,  or  of  any 
desirable  height,  and  at  the  same  time  the  body  may  be  kept  as  low  as  may  be  thought 
convenient,  even  almost  uose  to  the  ground,  if  desired.  Thus  two  important  objects, 
hitherto  deemed  incompatible,  are  combined — high  wheels  and  a  low  centre  of  gravity. 
These  carriages  are  therefore  essentially  safety  carriages,  while  the  friction  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  principle,  in  its  various  modifications,  is  applicable  to  every  variety  of 
carriage,  both  those  of  the  simply  useful  kind,  and  those  where  beauty  of  form  and  color 
are  prime  requisites. 

Another  roost  important  part  of  Mr.  Adams's  invention,  is  his  new  mode  of  spring  sus- 
pension ;  applying  the  principle  of  the  bow  and  string,  for  the  first  time,  to  obviate  the 
effects  of  concussion  in  wheel  carriages.  All  the  springs  hitherto  in  use  for  wheel  earria 
ges,  have  been  friction  springs,  composed  of  long  sliding  surfaces,  uncertain  in  their  ae 
tion,  and  liable  to  quick  destruction  by  rust.  But  Mr.  Adams's  springs  are  essentially 
elastic,  being  formed  of  single  plates  abutting  endways,  so  that  all  friction  is  removed, 
and  they  can  be  hermetically  sealed  within  paint  to  prevent  their  corrosion.  He  has 
various  modes  of  applying  the  bow,  either  single  or  double,  above  or  below  the  axle ;  bat 
one  most  important  featere  is,  that  the  axle  being  attached  to  the  flexible  cords  or  braces, 
the  concussion  which  affects  the  wheels,  either  laterally,  vertically,  or  in  the  line  of  pro* 
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great,  is  perfectly  intercepted,  without  the  unpleasant  oscillation  experienced  in  car* 
tiages  where  the  same  purpose  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  curved  or  C  spring. 
Mr.  Adams'  brace  being,  at  the  same  time,  a  non-conductor  of  sound,  the  rattling  of  the 
wheels  does  not  annoy  the  rider  as  in  ordinary  carriages.  His  springs  are  equally 
applicable  to  vehicles  with  two  and  four  wheels. 

The  advantages  of  these  carriages  may  be  thus  summed  up: — A  great  diminution  of 
the  total  weight;  a  diminution  of  resistance  in  draught  equal  to  about  one  third;  in- 
crease of  safety  to  the  riders ;  increased  durability  of  the  vehicle ;  absence  of  noise  and 
vibration ;  absence  of  oscillation. 

To  these  qualities,  so  desirable  to  all,  and  especially  those  of  delicate  nervous  tem- 
perament, may  be  added — greater  economy,  both  in  the  first  cost  and  maintenance. 

The  whirling  public  so'blindly  follows  fashionable  caprice' in  the  choice  of  a  carriage, 
as  to  have  hitherto  paid  too  little  attention  to  this  fundamental  improvement;  but  many 
intelligent  individuals  have  fully  verified  its  practical  reality.  Having  inspected  various 
forms  of  two-wheeled  and  four-wheeled  carriages,  in  the  patentee's  premises  in  Drury 
Lane,  I  feel  justified  in  recommending  them  as  being  constructed  on  the  soundest  me- 
chanical principles;  and  have' no  doubt,  that  if  reason  be  allowed  to  decide  upon  their 
merits,  they  will  ere  lon^  be  universally  preferred  by  all  who  seek  for  easy-moving, 
safe,  and  comfortable  vehicles. 

Among  the  wheel  carriages  displayed  in  the  Exhibition  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
was  the  amempton  (unblamable)  or  EL  Kesterton,  Long  Acre.  It  is  a  close  double-seated 
carriage,  which  by  a  simple  contrivance  can  be  converted  in  a  light,  open,  step-piece, 
barouche,  adapted  for  summer  and  winter,    fflg.  1587  represents  the  carriage  closed,  or 
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what  is  termed  the  amempton,  which  can  be  readily  converted  Into  a  step-piece  barouche. 
Fig,  1588  is  the  carriage  thrown  completely  open,  and  constructed  as  an  ordinary  open 
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carriage,  with  a  half  head,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  in  the  usual  manner,  with  a  solid 
folding  knee  flap.  The  front  portion  of  the  amempton  is  formed  of  a  framework  with 
circular  front  glasses,  and  furnished  with  doors.  The  door  glasses  and  front  glasses  are 
made  to  rise  and  fall  at  pleasure,  and  are  famished  with  silk  spring  curtains,  the  whole 
being  surmounted  or  covered  with  a  root  This  framework  is  secured  to  the  head  with 
a  new  kind  of  fastening;  the  door  glasses  when  down  are  received  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  doors;  the  back,  instead  of  being  flat,  is  of  a  curved  form. 

WHETSLATE,  is  a  massive  mineral  of  a  greenish-gray  color;  feebly  glimmering; 
fracture,  slaty  or  splintery;  fragments  tubular;  translucent  on  the  edges;  feels  rather 
greasy;  and  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  2*722.  It  occurs  in  beds,  in  primitive  and  transition 
slates.  Very  fine  varieties  of  whetslate  are  brought  from  Turkey,  called  Aonettomm, 
which  are  in  much  esteem  for  sharpening  steel  instruments. 
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WHET  (Petit  lait,  Fr. ;  Molken,  Germ.),  is  the  greenish-gray  liquor  which  exudes  from 
the  curd  of  milk.  Scheele  slates,  that  when  a  pound  of  milk  is  mixed  with  a  spoonful  of 
proof  spirit,  and  allowed  to  become  sour,  the  whey  filtered  off,  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  a 
little  more,  is  a  good  vinegar,  devoid  of  lactic  acid, 

WHISKEY,  is  dilute  alcohol,  distilled  from  the  fermented  worts  of  malt  or  grains. 

WHITE  LEAD,  Carbonate  of  lead,  or  Cerute.  (Blanc  de  plomb,  Fr. ;  Bleiweiss,  Germ.) 
This  preparation  is  the  only  one  in  general  use  for  painting  wood  and  the  plaster  walls  of 
Apartments  white.  It  mixes  well  with  oil,  without  having  its  bright  color  impaired, 
spreads  easily  under  the  brush,  and  gives  a  uniform  coat  to  wood,  stone,  metal,  &c.  It 
is  employed  either  alone,  or  with  other  pigments,  to  serve  as  their  basis,  and  to  give  them 
body.  This  article  has  been  long  manufactured  with  much  success  at  Klagenfurth  in 
Carinthia,  and  its  mode  of  preparation  has  been  lately  described  with  precision  by 
Marcel  tie  Serres.  The  great  white-lead  establishments  at  Krems,  whence,  though 
incorrectly,  the  terms  white  of  Kremnitz  became  current  on  the  continent,  have  been 
abandoned. 

1.  The  lead  comes  from  Bleyberg;  it  is  very  pure,  and  particularly  free  from  contami- 
nation with  iron,  a  point  essential  to  t>e  beauty  of  its  factitious  carbonate.  It  is  melted 
in  ordinary  pas  of  cast  iron,  and  cast  into  sheets  of  varying  thickness,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  manufacturer.  These  sheets  are  made  by  pouring  the  melted  lead  upon 
an  iron  plate  placed  over  the  boiler ;  and  whenever  the  surface  of  the  metal  begins  to 
consolidate,  the  plate  is  slightly  sloped  to  one  side,  so  as  to  run  off  the  still  liquid  metal, 
and  leave  a  lead  sheet  of  the  desired  thinness.  It  is  then  lifted  off  like  a  sheet  of  paper; 
and  as  the  iron  plate  is  cooled  in  water,  several  hundred  weights  of  lead  can  be  readily 
east  in  a  day.  In  certain  white-lead  works  these  sheets  are  one  twenty-fourth  of  an 
inch  thick ;  in  others,  half  that  quantity ;  in  some,  one  of  these  sheets  takes  up  the  whole 
width  of  the  conversion-box ;  in  others,  four  sheets  are  employed.  It  is  of  conse- 
quence not  to  smooth  down  the  faces  of  the  leaden  sheets ;  because  a  rough  surface  pre- 
sents more  points  of  contact,  and  is  more  readily  attacked  by  acid  vapors,  than  a  polish- 
ed one. 

2.  These  plates  are  now  placed  so  as  to  expose  an  extensive  surface  to  the  acid  fumes, 
by  folding  each  other  over  a  square  slip  of  wood.  Being  suspended  by  their  middle,  like 
a  sheet  of  paper,  they  are  arranged  in  wooden  boxes,  from  4J  to  5  feet  long,  12  to  14 
inches  broad,  and  from  9  to  1 1  inches  deep.  The  boxes  are  very  substantially  construct- 
ed; their  joints  being  mortised ;  and  whatever  nails  are  used  being  carefully  covered. 
Their  bottom  is  made  tight  with  a  coat  of  pitch  about  an  inch  thick.  The  mouths  of  the 
boxes  are  luted  over  with  paper,  in  the  works  where  fermenting  horse-dung  is  employed 
as  the  means  of  procuring  heat,  to  prevent  the  sulphureted  and  phosphtireted  hydrogen 
from  injuring  the  purity  of  the  white  lead.  In  Carinthia  it  was  formerly  the  practice. 
as  also  in  Holland,  to  form  the  lead  sheets  into  spiral  rolls,  and  to  place  them  so  coiled 
up  in  the  chests;  but  this  plan  is  not  to  be  recommended,  because  these  rolls  present 
obviously  less  surface  to  the  action  of  the  vapors,  are  apt  to  fall  down  into  the  liquid  at 
the  bottom,  and  thus  to  impair  the  whiteness  of  the  lead.  The  lower  edges  of  the  sheets 
are  suspended  about  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the  bottom  of  the  box ;  and  they  must 
not  touch  either  one  another  or  its  sides,  for  fear  of  obstructing  the  vapors  in  the  first 
ease,  or  of  injuring  the  color  in  the  second.  Before  introducing  the  lead,  a  peculiar  acid 
liquor  is  put  into  the  box,  which  differs  in  different  works.  In  some,  the  proportions  are 
lour  quarts  of  vinegar,  with  four  quarts  of  wine-lees ;  and  in  others,  a  mixture  is  made 
of  twenty  pounds  of  wine-lees,  with  eight  and  a  half  pounds  of  vinegar,  and  a  pound  of 
carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  manufactories  where  no  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash is  employed  in  the  mixture,  and  no  dung  for  heating  the  boxes,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
lute  them. 

3.  The  mixture  being  poured  into  the  boxes,  and  the  sheets  of  lead  suspended  within 
them,  they  are  carried  into  a  stove-room,  to  receive  the  requisite  heat  for  raising  round 
the  lead  the  corrosive  vapors,  and  thus  converting  it  into  carbonate.  This  apartment  is 
heated  generally  by  stoves,  is  about  9  feet  high,  30  feet  long,  and  24  feet  wide,  or  of  such 
a  size  as  to  receive  about  90  boxes.    It  has  only  one  door. 

The  heat  should  never  be  raised  above  86°  Fahr. ;  and  it  is  usually  kept  up  for  fifteen 
days,  in  which  time  the  operation  is,  for  the  most  part,  completed.  If  the  heat  be  too 
high,  and  the  vapors  too  copious,  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  in  a  great  measure,  and  the 
metallic  lead,  less  acted  upon,  affords  a  much  smaller  product. 

When  the  process  is  well  managed,  as  much  carbonate  of  lead  is  obtained,  as  there 
was  employed  of  metal ;  or,  for  300  pounds  of  lead,  300  of  ceruse  are  procured,  besides  a 
certain  quantity  of  metal  after  the  crusts  are  removed,  which  is  returned  to  the  melting- 
pot.  The  mixture  introduced  into  the  boxes  serves  only  once  j  and  if  carbonate  of  potash 
has  been  used,  the  residuary  matter  is  sold  to  the  hatters. 

4.  When  the  .preceding  operation  is  supposed  to  be  complete,  the  sheets,  being  removed 
flrom  the  boxes  ve  found  to  have  grown  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  though  previously 
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not  above  a  twelfth  of  that  thickness.  A  few^  pretty  large  cryatala  of  acetate  of  lead 
are  sometimes  observed  on  their  edges.  The  plates  are  now  shaken  smartly,  to  causa 
the  crust  of  carbonate  of  lead  formed  on  their  surfaces  to  fall  oft  This  carbonate  ia 
put  into  large  cisterns,  and  washed  very  clean.  The  cistern  is  of  wood,  moat  com- 
monly of  a  square  shape,  and  divided  into  from  seven  to  nine  compartments.  Hieae 
are  of  equal  capacity,  but  unequal  height,  so  that  the  liquid  may  be  made  to  overflow 
from  one  to  the  other.  Thereby,  if  the  first  chest  is  too  full,  it  decanti  its  exeesa  into 
the  second,  and  so  on  in  succession.    See  Rinsing  Machine. 

The  water  poured  into  the  first  chest  passes  successively  into  the  others,  a  alight 
agitation  being  meanwhile  kept  up,  and  there  deposits  the  white  lead  diffused  in  it  pro- 
portionally, so  that  the  deposit  of  the  last  compartment  is  the  finest  and  lightest, 
After  this  washing,  the  white  lead  receives  another,  in  large  vats,  where  it  it  always 
kept  under  water.  It  is  lastly  lifted  out  in  the  state  of  a  liquid  paste,  with  wooden 
spoons,  and  laid  on  drying-tables  to  prepare  it  for  the  market. 

The  white  lead  of  the  last  compartment  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  is  called  on  tha 
continent  silver  white.     It  is  employed  in  fine  painting. 

When  white  lead  is  mixed  in  equal  quantities  with  ground  sulphate  of  barytea,  it  ia 
known  in  France  and  Germany  by  the  name  of  Venice  white.  Another  quality, 
adulterated  with  double  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  barytea,  is  styled  Hamburgh  white; 
and  a  fourth,  having  three  parts  of  sulphate  to  one  of  white  lead,  gets  the  name  of 
Dutch  white.  When  the  sulphate  of  barytes  is  very  white,  like  that  of  the  Tyrol, 
these  mixtures  are  reckoned  preferable  for  certain  kinds  of  painting;  aa  the  barytea 
communicates  opacity  to  the  color,  and  protects  the  lead  from  being  speedily  darkened 
by  sulphurous  smoke  or  vapors. 

The  high  reputation  of  the  white  lead  of  Krems  was  by  no  means  doc  to  the  barrteS| 
for  the  first  and  whitest  quality  was  mere  carbonate  of  lead.  The  freedom  from  silver  aj 
the  lesd  of  Villach,  a  very  rare  circumstance,  is  one  cause  of  the  superiority  of  its  car- 
bonate; as  well  as  the  skilful  and  laborious  manner  in  which  it  is  washed,  and  separated 
from  any  adhering  particle  of  metal  or  sulphuret. 

In  England,  lead  is  converted  into  carbonate  in  the  following  way : — The  metal  is  cast 
into  the  form  of  a  net  work  grating,  in  moulds  about  fifteen  inches  long,  and  four  or  five 
broad.  Several  rows  of  these  are  placed  over  cylindrical  glazed  earthen  pots,  about  font 
or  five  inches  in  diameter,  containing  some  treacle-vinegar,  which  are  then  c<.-ered  wiln 
straw;  above  these  pots  another  range  is  piled,  and  so  in  succession,  to  a  convenient 
height.  The  whole  are  imbedded  in  spent  bark  from  the  tan-pit,  brought  into  a  ferment- 
ing state  by  being  mixed  with  some  bark  used  in  a  previous  process.  The  pots  are  left 
undisturbed  under  the  influence  of  a  fermenting  temperature  for  eight  or  nine  weeks.  In 
the  course  of  this  time  the  lead  gratings  become,  generally  speaking,  converted  through- 
out into  a  solid  carbonate,  which  when  removed  is  levigated  in  a  proper  mill,  and  elutri- 
ated with  abundance  of  pure  water.  The  plan  of  inserting  coils  of  sheet  lead  into  earthen- 
ware pipkins  containing  vinegar,  and  imbedding  the  pile  of  pipkins  in  fermenting  horse- 
dung  and  litter,  is  now  little  used  ;  because  the  coil  is  not  uniformly  acted  on  by  the  acid 
vapors,  and  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  evolved  from  the  dung  is  apt  to  darken  the  white 
lead. 

In  the  above  processes,  the  conversion  of  lead  into  carbonate  seems  to  be  effected  by 
keeping  the  metal  immersed  in  a  wnrm,  humid  atmosphere,  loaded  with  carbonic  and  acetic 
acids ;  and  hence  a  pure  vinegar  does  not  answer  well ;  hut  one  which  is  susceptible,  by 
its  spontaneous  decomposition  in  these  circumstances,  of  yielding  carbonic  acid.  Such 
are  tartar,  wine  lees,  molasses,  &c. 

Another  process  has  lately  been  practised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  France,  though  it 
does  not  afford  a  white  lead  equal  in  body  and  opacity  to  the  products  of  the  preceding 
operations.  M.  Thenard  first  established  the  principle,  and  MM.  Brechoz  and  Leseur 
contrived  the  arrangements  of  this  new  method,  which  was  subsequently  executed  on  n 
great  scale  by  MM.  Roard  and  Brrchoz. 

A  subacetate  of  lead  is  formed  by  digesting  a  cold  solution  of  un crystallized  acetate, 
over  litharge,  with  frequent  agitation.  It  is  ssid  that  65  pounds  of  purified  pyroligneoua 
acid,  of  specific  gravity  1*056,  require,  for  making  a  neutral  acetate,  58  pounds  of  litharge; 
and  hence,  to  form  the  subacetate,  three  times  that  quantity  of  base,  or  174  pound*,  must 
be  used.  The  compound  is  diluted  with  water  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  and  being  decanted 
off  quite  limpid,  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  uniting  with  the  two 
extra  proportions  of  oxyde  of  lead  in  the  subacetate,  precipitates  them  in  the  form  of  n 
white  carbonate,  while  the  liquid  becomes  a  faintly  acidulous  acetate.  The  carbonic  acid 
may  be  extricated  from  chalk,  or  other  compounds,  or  generated  by  combustion  of  chai- 
coal,  as  at  Clichy ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  it  must  be  transmitted  through  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  before  being  admitted  into  the  subacetate,  to  deprive  it  of  any  particles  o» 
sulphureted  hydrosien.  When  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  is  completed,  and 
well  settled  down,  the  supernatant  acetate  is  decanted  off,  and  made  to  act  on  anothd 
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dose  of  litharge.  The  deposit  being  first  rinsed  with  a  little  water,  this  washing  is 
added  to  the  acetate;  after  which  the  white  lead  is  thoroughly  elutriated.  This  repe- 
tition of  the  process  may  be  indefinitely  made ;  but  there  is  always  a  small  loss  of 
acetate,  which  must  be  repaired,  either  directly  or  by  adding  some  vinegar. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  finest  white  lead  by  the  process  with  earthen  pots  containing 
vinegar  buried  in  fermenting  tan,  and  covered  by  a  grating  of  lead,  the  metal 
should  be  so  thin  as  to  be  entirely  convertible  into  carbonate;  for  whenever  any 
of  it  remains,  it  is  apt  to  give  a  gray  tint  to  the  product:  if  the  temperature  of  the 
fermenting  mass  is  less  than  90°  Fahr.,  some  particles  of  the  metal  will  resist  the  action 
of  the  vinegar,  and  degrade  the  color;  and  if  it  exceeds  122°,  the  white  verges  into 
yellow,  io  consequent*  of  some  carbonaceous  compound  being  developed  from  the 
principles  of  the  acetic  acid.  The  dung  and  tan  have  been  generally  supposed  to  act  in 
this  process  by  supplying  carbonic  acid,  the  result  of  their  fermentation ;  but  it  is  now  said 
that  this  explanation  is  inexact,  because  the  best  white  lead  can  be  obtained  by  the  entire 
exclusion  ot  air  from  the  pots  in  which  the  carbonation  of  the  metal  is  carried  on. 
We  are  thence  led  to  conclude  that  the  lead  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  vinegar,  and  carbonated  by  the  agency  of  its  oxygen  and  carbon ;  the  hydrogen  of 
the  acid  being  left  to  associate  itself  with  the  remaining  oxygen  and  carban,  so  as  to  con. 
atitute  an  elhereous  compound :  thus,  supposing  the  three  atoms  of  oxvgen  to  form,  with 
one  of  lead  and  one  of  carbon,  an  atom  of  carbonate,  then  tae  remaining  three  atoms  of 
carbon  and  three  of  hydrogen  would  compose  defiant  gas. 

It  is  customary  on  the  continent  to  mould  the  white  lead  into  conir»il  loaves,  before 
sending  them  into  the  market.  This  is  done  by  stuffing  well-drained  white  lead  into 
anglazed  earthen  pots,  of  the  requisite  size  and  shape,  and  drying  it  to  o  solid  mass,  by 
exposing  these  pots  in  stove-rooms.  The  moulds  being  now  inverted  on  tables,  discharge 
their  contents,  which  then  receive  a  final  desiccation ;  and  are  afterwards  put  up  in  pale* 
blue  paper,  to  set  off  the  white  color  by  contrast.  Nothing  in  all  the  white-lead  process 
is  so  injurious  as  this  pot  operation;  a  useless  step,  fortunately  unknown  in  Great  Britain. 
Neither  greasing  the  skin,  nor  wearing  thick  gloves,  can  protect  the  op  *rators  from  the 
diseases  induced  by  the  poisonous  action  of  the  white  lead;  and  hence  they  must  be  soon 
sent  off  to  some  other  department  oC  the  work. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  differences  observed  between  the  ceruse  of  Clichy  and 
the  conmm  kiuis,  depend  on,  the  greater  compactness  of  the  particles  of  the  latter,  pro- 
duce 1  by  their  slower  aggregation ;  as  also,  according  to  M.  Robiquet,  on  the  former 
containing  considerably  less  carbonic  acid.    See  infrh. 

Mr.  Mam  proposed,  in  a  patent  dated  June,  1826,  to  produce  white  lead  with  the  aid  of 
the  following  apparatus,  a,  a  (fig.  1539)  are  the  side- walls  of  a  store-room,  constructed  of 
1539  bricks ;  6,  is  the  floor  of  bricks  laid  in  Roman 

cement;  c,  c,  are  the  side-plates,  between 
which  and  the  walls,  a  quantity  of  refuse 
tanner's  bark,  or  other  suitable  vegetable 
matter,  is  to  be  introduced.  The  same  ma- 
terial is  to  be  put  also  into  the  lower  part 
at  d  (upon  a  false  bottom  of  grating  ?)  The 
tan  should  rise  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  have  a  series  of  strips  of  sheet  lead  e,  e, *, 
placed  upon  it,  which  are  kept  apart  by 
blocks  or  some  other  convenient  means, 
wilh  a  space  open  at  one  end  of  the  plates, 
for  the  passage  of  the  vapors;  but  above 
the  upper  plates,  boards  are  placed,  and 

covered  with  tan,  to  confine  them  there.    In 

the  lower  part  of  the  chamber,  coils  of  steam-pipe/,/,  are  laid  in  different  directions  to 
distribute  heat ;  g,  is  a  funnel-pipe,  to  conduct  vinegar  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel ; 
and  a,  is  a  cock  to  draw  it  off,  when  the  operation  is  suspended.  The  acid  vapors  raised 
by  the  heat,  pass  up  through  the  spent  bark,  and  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  sheets 
of  lead,  corrode  them.  The  quantity  of  acid  liquor  should  not  be  in  excess ;  a  point  to 
be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  small  tube  i,  at  top,  which  is  intended  for  testing  it  by  the 
tongue,  fc,  is  a  tube  for  inserting  a  thermometer,  to  watch  the  temperature,  which  should 
not  exceed  170°  Fahr.  I  am  not  aware  of  what  success  has  attended  this  patented  ar- 
rangement.    The  heat  prescribed  is  far  too  great. 

A  magnificent  factory  has  been  recently  erected  at  West  Bromwich,  near  Birming- 
ham, to  work  a  patent  lately  granted  to  Messrs.  Gossage  and  Benson,  for  making  white 
lead  by  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead'  in  solution  with  slightly  damped 
litharge,  contained  in  a  Ion?  stone  trough,  and  passing  over  the  surface  of  the  trough 
currents  of  hor  carbonic  acid,  while  its  contents  are  powerfully  stirred  up  by  a  tra- 
velling-wheel mechanism.    The  product  is  afterwards  ground  and  elutriated,  as  usual. 
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The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced  from  the  combustion  of  coke.  I  mm  told  tint  40 
tons  of  excellent  white  lead  are  made  weekly  by  these  chemieo-mechamcal  operations, 
The  factory  has  since  proved  abortive. 

Messrs.  Button  and  Dyer  obtained  a  patent  a  few  years  ago,  for  making  white  lead 
by  transmitting  a  cnrrent  of  purified  carbonic  acid  gas,  from  the  cWbnetton  of  coke, 
through  a  mixture  of  litharge  and  nitrate  of  lead,  diffused  and  dissolved  in  water, 
which  is  kept  in  constant  agitation  and  ebullition  by  steam  introduced  through  s 
perforated  coil  of  pipes  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  The  carbonate  of  lead  ia  formed  here 
upon  the  principle  of  Thenard's  old  process  with  the  sub  Acetate;  for  the  nitrate  of  lea* 
forms  with  the  litharge  a  subnitrate,  which  is  forthwith  transformed  into  carbonate  ant 
neutral  nitrate,  by  the  agency  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  I  have  discovered  that  all«eftb 
of  white  lead  produced  by  precipitation  from  a  liquid,  are  in  a  seimVeryetalline  con- 
dition ;  appear,  therefore,  semi-transparent,  when  viewed  in  the  microscope;  and  do  not 
cover  so  well  as  white  lead  made  by  the  process  of  vinegar  and  tan,  in  which  the  lead 
has  remained  always  solid  during  its  transition  from  the  blue  to  the  white  state;  and 
hence  consists  of  opaque  particles. 

A  patent  was  obtained;  in  December,  1888,  by  John  Baptists  Constantino  Torasaa, 
and  others,  for  making  white  lead  by  agitating  the  granulated  metal,  or  shot,  in  trays 
or  barrela,  along  with  water,  and  exposing  the  mixture  of  lead-dust  and  water  to  the 
air,  to  be  oxidized  and  carbonated.  It  is  said  that  upward  of  100,0001.  have  bean 
expended  at  Chelsea,  by  a  jointrstock  company,  in  a  factory  constructed  for  executing 
the  preceding  most  operose  and  defective  process;  which  has  been,  many  years  ago, 
tried  without  success  in  Germany.  I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  of  these  recent  pro- 
jects for  preparing  white  lead  are  inferior  in  economy,  and  quality  of  produce,  to  the 
old  Dutch  process,  which  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  convert  sheets  of  bine  lead 
thoroughly  into  the  best  white  lead,  within  the  space  of  12  days,  at  less  expense  of  labor 
than  by  any  other  plan. 

White  lead,  as  obtained  by  precipitation  from  the  acetate,  snbaeetate,  and  sobnitrate, 
is  a  true  carbonate  of  the  metal,  consisting  of  one  prime  equivalent  of  lead  104,  one  of 
oxygen  8,  and  one  of  carbonic  acid  22;  whose  sum  is  184,  the  atomic  weight  of  the 
compound;  or,  of  lead,  77*6;  oxygen.  6;  carbonic  acid,  16*4;  in  100  parts.  It  has 
been  supposed,  by  some  authors,  that  the  denser  and  better-covering  white  lead  of 
Krems  and  Holland  is  a  kind  of  subcarbonate,  containing  only  9  per  cent  of  carbonio 
acid ;  but  this  view  of  the  subject  does  not  accord  with  my  researches. 

Mr.  Thomas  Richardson,  of  Newcastle,  obtained  a  patent  in  December,  1889,  for  a 
preparation  of  sulphate  of  lead,  applicable  to  some  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  car- 
bonate is  applied.  His  plan  is  to  put  56  pounds  of  flake  litharge  into  a  tub,  to  mix'  it 
with  one  pound  of  acetic  acid  (and  water)  of  specific  gravity  1*046,  and  to  agitate  the  mix- 
ture till  the  oxide  of  lead  becomes  an  acetate.  But  whenever  this  change  is  partially  ef- 
fected, he  pours  into  the  tub,  through  a  pipe,  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-5975,  at 
the  rate  of  about  1  pound  per  minute,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  added  to  convert  all  the  lead  into  a  sulphate;  being  about  20  parts  of  acid  to  112 
of  the  litharge.  The  sulphate  is  afterward  washed  and  dried  in  stoves  for  the  market, 
I  have  examined  the  particles  of  this  white  lead  with  a  good  achromatic  microscope, 
and  found  them  to  be  semi-crystalline,  and  semi-transparent,  like  all  the  varieties  of 
carbonate  precipitated  from  saline  solutions  of  the  metal. 

Mr.  Leieh,  surgeon  in  Manchester,  prepares  his  patent  white  lead,  by  precipitating 
a  carbonate  from  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  the  metal  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  On  this  process,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  no  remarks  need  be  made. 
In  Liebig  and  Woehler*s  Annalen  for  May,  1843,  Cjp.  Link  has  communicated  his 
investigation  of  two  sorts  of  lead,  prepared  in  the  Dutch  way,  by  the  slow  action  of 
vinegar  and  carbonic  acid  upon  metallic  lead,  under  the  heat  of  fermenting  horse-dung. 
The  one  sort  was  manufactured  by  Sprenger,  the  other  by  Klagenfunn  of  Krems. 
He  also  examined  3  specimens  of  the  Offenbach  white  lead.  They  all  agreed  in  com- 
position; affording  11'29  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  2-23  of  water?  correspond- 
ing to  the  formula,  2  (PbO,  COs)  +  PbO,  HjO;  that  is,  in  words,  2  atoms  of 
carbonate  of  lead  with  1  atom  of  oxide  and  1  atom  of  water—in  round  numbers, 
thus,  2X134  +  112  +  9. 

Mulder  observed  specimens  of  while  lead,  of  different  atomic  proportions  of  car- 
bonate, oxide,  and  water,  from  the  above,  and  discovered  that  the  quality  improved  at 
the  carbonate  increased.  The  white  lead  by  the  Dutch  process,  as  made  by  Messrs. 
Blackett  of  Newcastle,  is  certainly  superior  as  a  covering  oil  pigment  to  all  others. 
Its  particles  are  amorphous  and  opaque. 

A  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Hugh  Lee  Pattinson  in  September,  1841,  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  &c.  This  invention  consists  in  dissolving  carbonate 
of  magnesia  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  acting  upon  magnesian 
limestone  or  other  earthy  substances  containing  magnesia  in  a  soluble  form,  or  upon 
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rough  hydrate  of  magnesia  in  the  mode  hereafter  described,  and  in  applying  this  eola- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  magnesia  and  its  salts,  and  the  precipitation  of  carbonate 
of  lead  from  any  of  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  but  particularly  the  chloride  of  lead ;  in 
which  latter  ease  the  carbonate  of  lead,  so  precipitated,  is  triturated  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  or  soda,  by  which  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  lead  contained  in  it 
is  converted  into  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  whole  rendered  similar  in  composition 
to  the  beat  white  lead  of  commerce.  The  manner  in  which  these  improvements  are 
carried  into  effect  is  thus  described  by  the  patentee :  I  take  magnesian  limestone, 
which  is  well  known  to  be  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
in  proportions  varying  at  different  localities;  and  on  this  account  I  am  careful  to 
procure  it  from  places  where  the  stone  is  rich  in  magnesia.  This  I  reduce  to  powder, 
and  sift  it  through  a  sieve  of  forty  or  fifty  apertures  to  the  linear  inch.  I  then  heat  it 
red  hot,  in  an  iron  retort  or  reverberatory  furnace,  for  two  or  three  hours,  when,  the 
carbonic  acid  being  expelled  from  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  but  not  from  the  car* 
bonate  of  lime,  I  withdraw  the  whole  from  the  retort  or  furnace,  and  suffer  it  to  cool. 
The  magnesia  contained  in  the  limestoae  is  now  soluble  in  water  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  to  dissolve  it  I  proceed  as  follows :  I  am  provided  with  an  iron 
cylinder,  lined  with  lead,  which  may  be .  of  any  convenient  size,  say  4  feet  long  by 
2|  feet  in  diameter;  it  ia  furnished  with  a  safety-valve  and  an  agitator,  which  latter 
may  be  aa  axis  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  with  arms  reaching  nearly  to  the  circum- 
ference, all  made  of  iron  and  covered  with  lead.  The  cylinder  is  placed  horizontally, 
and  one  extremity  of  this  axis  is  supported  within  it  by  a  proper  carriage,  the  other 
extremity  being  prolonged,  and  passing  through  a  stuffing-box  at  the  other  end  of  the 
cylinder,  so  that  the  agitator  may  be  turned  round  by  applying  manual  or  other  power 
to  its  projecting  end.  A  pipe,  leading  from  a  force-pump,  is  connected  with  the  under 
tide  oi  the  cylinder,  through  which  carbonic  acid  gas  may  be  forced  from  a  gasometer 
in  communication  with  the  pump,  and  a  mercurial  gauge  is  attached,  to  ahow  at  all 
times  the  amount  of  pressure  within  the  cylinder,  independently  of  the  safety-valve. 
Into  a  cylinder  of  the  size  given  I  introduce  from  100  to  120  lbs.  of  the  calcined  lime* 
■tone,  with  a  quantity  of  pure  water,  nearly  filling  the  cylinder;  I  then  pump  in  car- 
bonic acid  ga*p  constantly  turning  the  agitator,  and  forcing  in  more  and  more  gas,  till 
absorption  ceases,  under  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres.  I  suffer  it  to  stand  in  this 
condition  three  or  four  hours,  and  then  run  off  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  into  a 
cistern,  and  allow  it  to  settle.  The  clear  liquor  is  now  a  solution  of  carbonate  oi 
magnesia  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  or,  as  I  shall  hereafter  call  it. 
a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1*028,  and 
containing  about  1,600  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  the  imperial  gallon. 

I  consider  it  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia  from 
magnesian  limestone,  to  operate  upon  the  limestone  after  being  calcined  at  a  red  heat 
in  the  way  described ;  but  the  process  may  be  varied  by  using  in  the  cylinder  the 
mixed  hydrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  obtained  by  completely  burning  magnesian 
limestone  in  a  kiln,  as  commonly  practised,  and  slaking  it  with  water  in  the  usual 
manner  j  or,  to  lessen  the  expenditure  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  mixed  hydrates  may 
be  exposed  to  the  air  a  few  weeks  till  the  lime  has  become  less  caustic  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  Or  the  mixed  hydrates  may  be  treated 
with  water,  as  practised  by  some  manufacturers  of  Epsom  salts,  till  the  lime  is  wholly 
or  principally  removed ;  after  which  the  residual  rough  hydrate  of  magnesia  may  be 
acted  upon  in  the  cylinder,  as  described ;  or  hydrate  of  magnesia  may  be  prepared  for 
solution  in  the  cylinder,  by  dissolving  magnesian  limestone  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
treating  the  solution,  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  obtained  from  sea-water 
by  salt-makers  in  the  form  of  bittern,  with  its  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrate  of  lime,  or 
of  the  mixed  hydrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  obtained  by  completely  burning  mignesian 
limestone,  and  slaking  it  as  above.  When  I  use  this  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  magnesia  and  its  salts,  I  evaporate  it  to  dryness,  by  which  a 
pure  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  at  once  obtained,  without  the  necessity  of  using  a  carbonated 
alkali,  as  in  the  old  process ;  and  from  this  I  prepare  pure  magnesia  by  calcination  in  the 
Usual  manner ;  or,  instead  of  boiling  to  dryness,  I  merely  heat  the  solutcn  for  some  time 
to  the  boiling  point,  by  which  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  partly  driven  off,  and  pure 
carbonate  or  magnesia  is  precipitated,  which  may  then  be  collected,  and  dried  in  the 
same  way  as  if  precipitated  by  a  carbonated  alkali.  If  I  require  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
I  neutralize  the  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia  with  sulphuric  acid,  boil  down, 
and  crystallize ;  or  I  mix  the  solution  with  its  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
dissolved  in  water,  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then  suffer  the  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  iron  to  subside;  after  which  I  decant  the  clear  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, boil  down,  and  crystallize  as  before.  When  using  this  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  magnesia  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  carbonate  of  lead,  I  make  a  saturated  solution 
of  chloride  of  lead  la  water,  which,  at  the  temperature  of  W  or  60*  Fahr.,  has  a  specific 
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gravity  of  about  1*008,  and  consists  of  1  part  of  chloride  of  lead  dissolved  in  126  parte 
of  water.  I  then  mix  the  two  solutions  .together,  when  carbonate  of  lead  is  imme- 
diately precipitated ;  but  in  this  operation  I  find  it  necessary  to  use  certain  precautions, 
otherwise  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  lead  is  carried  down  along  with  the 
carbonate.  These  precautions  are,  first,  to  use  an  excess  of  the  solution  of  magnesia, 
and  secondly,  to  mix  the  two  solutions  together  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  to  the 
first,  when  using  a  magnesian  solution,  containing  1,600  grs.  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
per  imperial  gallon,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lead  saturated  at  55°  or  60°  Fahr., 
1  measure  of  the  former  to  8|  of  the  latter  is  a  proper  proportion ;  in  which  case  there 
is  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  employed,  amounting  to  about  an  eighth  of  the 
total  quantity  contained  in  the  solution.  When  either  one  or  both  the  solutions  vary 
in  strength,  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  to  be  mixed  must  be  determined  by 
preliminary  trials.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  be  very  exact,  provided  there  is 
always  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  amounting  to  from  one  eighth  to  one 
twelfth  of  the  total  quantity  employed.  If  the  excess  is  greater  than  one  eighth  no 
injury  will  result  except  the  •unnecessary  expenditure  of  the  magnesian  solution. 
As  to  the  second  precaution,  of  mixing  the  two  solutions  rapidly  together,  it  may  be 
accomplished  variously;  but  I  have  found  it  a  good  method  to  run  them  in  two 
streams,  properly  regulated  in  quantity,  into  a  small  cistern  in  which  they  are  to  be 
rapid1.-/  blended  together  by  brisk  stirring,  before  passing  out,  through  a  hole  in  the 
bonom,  to  a  large  cistern  or  tank,  where  the  precipitate  finally  settles.  The  pre- 
cipitate thus  obtained  is  to  be  collected,  washed  and  dried  in  the  usual  manner. 
It  is  a  carbonate  of  lead,  very  nearly  pure,  and  suitable  for  most  purposes ;  but  it 
always  contains  a  small  portion  of  chloride  of  lead,  seldom  less  than  from  1  to  2 
per  cent.,  the  presence  of  which,  even  in  so  small  a  quantity,  is  somewhat  injurious 
to  the  color  and  body  of  the  white  lend.  I  decompose  this  chloride,  and  convert 
It  into  a  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  by  grinding  the  dry  precipitate  with  a  solution 
of  caustic  alkali,  in  a  mill  similar  to  the  ordinary  mill  used  in  grinding  white 
leal  with  oil,  addine  just  so  much  of  the  ley  as  may  be  required  to  convert  the  pre- 
cipitate into  a  soft  paste.  I  allow  this  paste  to  lie  a  few  days,  after  which,  the  chloride 
of  lea  1  being  entirely,  or  almost  entirely  decomposed,  I  wash  out  the  alkaline  chloride 
formed  by  the  reaction,  ind  obtain  a  white  lead,  similar  in  composition  to  the  beat 
white  lead  of  commerce  I  prepare  the  caustic  alkaline  ley  by  boiling  together,  in  a 
leaden  vessel,  for  an  hor«r  or  two,  1  part  by  weight  of  dry  and  recently -slaked  lime, 
2  parts  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  (which,  being  cheaper  than  carbonate  of 
potash,  I  prefer)  and  8  parts  of  water.  The  clear  and  colorless  caustic  lye,  obtained 
after  subsidence,  will  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1*090,  and  when  drawn  off  from 
the  sediment,  must  be  kept  in  a  close  vessel  for  use. 

As  we  have  before  hinted,  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  by  the  Dutch  process  is  one 
the  nature  of  which  seems  yet  enveloped  in  considerable  obscurity.  So  far  as  appearances 
go,  the  action  would  seem  to  consist;  first,  in  the  oxidation  of  metallic  lead  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, under  the  influence  of  the  vapor  of  acetic  acid ;  secondly,  in  the  production  of 
acetate  of  lead,  by  the  combination  of  the  oxide  of  lead  with  the  acetic  acid ;  and,  thirdly, 
in  the  displacement  of  the  acetic  acid  from  its  union  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  by  the 
action  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  white  lead.  But  this  in  no  way 
accounts  for  the  fact,  that,  when  acetate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  it  is  car- 
bonate of  lead,  and  not  white  lead,  which  is  formed.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  an  acid 
like  the  acetic  is  capable  of  being  wholly  expelled  from  a  metallic  oxide  by  a  quantity  of 
another  acid  incapable  of  completely  saturating  the  oxide.  In  other  words,  as  white  lead 
contains  free  or  uncombined  oxide  of  lead,  how  happens  it  that  the  free  acetic  acid  does 
not  remain  united  to  this!  We  confess  our  inability  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  the  case 
with  the  preceding  hypothesis,  and  therefore  pass  on  to  another,  in  which  we  will 
assume  that  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  the  neutral  acetate,  is  formed  as  we  have  already 
supposed.  Now  there  are  two  subacetates ;  one  composed  of  six  atoms  of  oxide  of  lead 
to  one  atom  of  acetic  acid ;  and  the  other  consisting  of  three  atoms  of  oxide  of  lead  to 
one  of  acetic  acid.  We  select,  in  preference,  the  former,  as  it  is  the  one  which  forms 
naturally  when  acetic  acid  acts,  at  common  temperatures,  on  an  excess  of  oxide  of  lead. 
The  composition  of  this  salt  is  such,  that,  if  we  can  conceive  slow  combustion  to  take 
place,  or  that  its  acetic  acid  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  resolved  into  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  then  the  carbonic  acid  produced  would  be  exactly  sufficient  to  saturate 
four  atoms  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  leave  a  compound  of  the  precise  composition  of 
white  lead.  On  this  view,  the  first  action  in  a  white  lead  stack  would  be  the  production 
of  sex-basio  acetate  of  lead  ;  and  the  next  would  be  the  destruction  of  this  by  eremacausia, 
and  the  formation  of  white  lead. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  is  extremely  simple,  and 
consists  merely  of  certain  large  enclosures  or  spaces,  called  beds,  in  which  the  stacks  are 
built  up;  together  with  the  earthenware  pots  needed  for  holding  the  vinegar,  and  the 
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machinery  used  in  casting  the  lend  and  grinding  the  white  lead,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the 
market  The  metallic  lead  was  formerly  used  in  the  shape  of  sheets  or  coils,  which 
were  pieced  perpendicularly  over  the  vinegar  pots ;  but  this  practice  has  been  almost 
everywhere  abandoned,  and  at  present  the  lead  is  generally  cast  into  what  are  called 
"crates"  or  "grates,"  of  about  9  inches  square,  and  having  the  appearance  of  lattice* 
work ;  the  object  being  to  expose  as  large  a  surface  as  possible  of  metallic  lead  to  the 
action  of  the  vapor  of  the  vinegar.  The  beds  are  of  considerable  size ;  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, some  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  amongst  practical  men ;  bnt  it  seems  pretty 
certain  that  no  advantage  is  gained  when  the  area  of  a  bed  comes  to  exceed  800  square 
feet;  and  there  are  manv  reasons  for  believing,  that,  with  beds  of  twice  this  area,  the 
gain,  in  point  of  diminished  labor,  is  much  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  reduced 
produce  in  white  lead.  Nevertheless,  each  manufacturer  seems  to  entertain  an  opinion 
of  his  own  in  respect  to  this  matter ;  and  there  are  even  some  pretensions  to  secresy 
concerning  it  lu  fact,  everything  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  bed,  for  it  M 
this  which  regulates  the  production  of  white  lead;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  great  im- 
portance connected  with  this  circumstance,  we  may  here  mention,  that*  whilst  one 
manufacturer  has  produced  as  much  aa  60  per  cent,  of  corrosion  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  another  in  his  immediate  neighborhood  has  nevct  been  abled  to  exceed  52  per 
eent  The  beds  of  the  former  are  16  feet  square,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  are  19j  feet 
square;  and,  in  dwelling  upon  the  details  of  this  operation,  we  shall  find  that  theo- 
retically, a  bed  may  be  too  large,  aa  the  above  practical  fact  indicates.  Similarly  it 
can  be  shown  that  a  stack  (which  is  merely  a  series  of  beds)  may  be  too  large;  and  ex- 
perience has  convinced  us  that  a  stack  containing  more  than  eight  beds  is  to  be  con- 
demned ;  and,  as  a  genera)  rule,  aix  should  be  preferred,  except  where  want  of  apace 
renders  a  different  line  of  manufacture  indispensable. 

In  forming  a  stack,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  laying,  in  the  first  instance,  a  bed  of 
•pent  tanners  bark,  8  feet  in  thickness,  over  the  surface  of  the  bed ;  and  upon  this  are 
placed  the  earthenware  pots  containing  the  vinegar.  These  are  arranged,  side  by  side, 
and  filled  to  about  one-third  of  their  contents  with  vinegar,  of  a  strength  equal  to  6  per 
eent  of  anhydrous  acetate  acid.  Upon  these  pots  are  placed  the  crates  of  lead,  and  over 
all  a  series  of  boards  are  arranged,  which  form  a  floor  for  the  next  layer  of  spent  tan. 
Such  an  arrangement  aa  we  have  described,  is  denominated  "a  bed,"  but  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  beds,  viz.,  that  the  lowest  or  bottom  bed  has  a  bed  of  tan  $  feet 
in  thickness,  whereas  but  1  foot  is  needed  in  the  others.  Having  finished  the  lowest 
bed,  12  inches  of  spent  tan  are  now  placed  upon  the  boards,  and  a  similar  arrangement 
of  pots,  crates,  and  boards,  takes  place,  which  constitutes  the  second  bed;  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  until  at  last  the  uppermost  bed  is  finished ;  when 
a  layer  of  spent  tan,  80  inches  in  thickness,  is  placed  over  the  whole,  and  the  operation 
may  be  said  to  commence.  In  six  or  eight  days  the  tan  begins  to  ferment  and  evolve 
heat;  and  this  goes  on  incressing  for  some  weeks,  when  it  gradually  diminishes,  and 
at  the  end  of  about  three  months  the  whole  nas  become  coo),  and  the  stack  is  fit  to  be 
taken  down.  When  examined,  the  pota,  which  formerly  contained  vinegar,  will  now 
be  found  to  be  quite  empty,  or  to  hold  a  little  water  merely,  but  no  acetic  acid ;  the 
leaden  crates  wifl  be  discovered  to  have  increased  sensibly  in  bulk,  to  have  become 
coated  with  a  thick  and  dense  incrustation  of  white  lead,  and  in  some  places  even  to 
have  become  altogether  converted  into  this  substance ;  whilst  the  tan,  having  lost  its 
fermentative  quality,  is  now  useless,  except  for  fuel. 

The  successive  beds  constituting  the  entire  stack  are  next  carefully  removed,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  white  lead  with  the  least  possible  admixture  of  the  tan ;  and  as  a  portion  of 
this  substance  always  adheres  to  the  crates,  these  are  washed  in  a  kind  of  wear  or  trough, 
bv  which  the  whole  of  the  tan  is  thoroughly  separated.  When  this  is  seen  to  be  com- 
plete, the  corroded  part  of  the  plate  or  "white  lead"  is  detached  from  the  uncorroded 
or  "blue  lead,"  by  means  of  slight  tape  or  blows  with  a  mallet  The  blue  lead  is 
weighed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  remelted  and  again  cast  into  crates;  whilst  the  white 
lead  is  first  crushed,  and  afterwards  ground  in  water  into  a  fine  powder,  when  it  is  col- 
lected by  elutriation  and  deposition,  and  dried  in  stoves,  a  little  below  the  boiling  beat 
of  water.  Formerly  this  grinding  was  performed  in  the  dry  way,  and  much  injury  to 
the  health  of  the  workmen  thus  resulted ;  but,  during  the  last  20  years,  the  wet  mode 
of  grinding  has  become  genera),  and  is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

The  conversion  of  white  lead  into  paint  is  a  simple  mechanical  operation,  though,  aa 
we  have  before  remarked,  it  ia  followed  by  chemical  results;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  surplus  oxide  in  the  white  lead  combines  with  part  of  the  oil  employed  to  form 
the  paint,  and  gives  rise  to  a  true  plaster  or  metallic  soap  ^  The  proportions  of  oil  and 
white  lead  vary  with  different  manufacturers ;  nor  does  it  matter  much  what  these 
proportions  are :  the  principal  point  is  to  obtain  a  thorough  intermixture  of  the  two 
ingredients ;  and  this  is  done  by  grinding  them  together  beneath  heavy  stones  or 
*»  runners, **  for  several  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  mixture  will  be  found 
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If  we  examine  the  process  of  white  lead  making  with  a  view  to  discover  its  chemical 
peculiarities,  we  perceive  at  once  that  it  presents  no  salient  feature  to  guide  our  inquiry. 
The  most  probable  explanation  is  certainly  that  before  given,  and  which  supposes  the 
pre-existence  of  sex-basic  acetate  of  lead.  At  the  same  time  there  are  no  experiments 
which  prove  that  this  substance  is  capable  of  undergoing  the  slow  combustion  requisite 
to  complete  the  argument  But  then  this  is  precisely  the  question  which  now  calls  for 
solution;  and  there  are  many  analogous  facts  in  chemistry  that  warrant  the  kind  of 
eremscausis  or  combustion  here  hinted  at  And  presuming  this  to  be  correct*  then  one 
atom  of  the  sex-basic  acetate  of  lead  and  eight  atoms  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  would 
unite  as  in  the  following  diagram,  and  produce  two  atoms  of  white  lead,  and  three 
atoms  of  water,  two  atoms  of  which  would  remain  united  to  the  white  lead  thus:  — 

consists  of 

(  sex-basic  *  6  oxide  of  lead  — ~^j2  hydrated  basic 

1  i  acetate       4  carlon       — ^^         _  /     carbonate  of  lead 

(  of  lead       3  hydrogen  "*^>/v^?*tot  /        or  white  lead 


8  oxygen 

8  oxygen  ^*'4  carbonic  acid. 

It  remains,  however,  to  be  demonstrated,  whether  this  kind  of  sub-acetate  of  lead, 
and  which  is  readily  formed  by  boiling  acetic  acid  with  a  large  excess  of  litharge,  can, 
under  the  influenoe  of  a  gentle  hent,  become  thus  converted  into  white  lead. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  fabrication  oi  an  article  called  the  sub-chloride  el 
lead  or  oxy  chloride,  which  is  now  ooming  into  use  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead.  The 
oxyohloride  is  so  constituted,  that,  if  for  two  atoms  of  carbonate  of  lead  in  white  lead, 
we  substitute  two  atoms  of  chloride  of  lead,  the  result  will  be  the  new  compound,  and 
which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  H.  Pattinson,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  Now  it  is  a  very  remarkable  feet,  and  strongly  corroborative  of  the  viewe  which 
we  have  here  advanced,  that  the  new  paint  "covers6  eaually  well  with  the  beat  white 
lead,  just  as  its  basic  composition  would  indicste ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  oxide 
of  lead  contained  in  it  unites  to  Dart  of  the  oil  of  the  paint  forming  as  before  e  metallic 
soap ;  whilst  the  chloride  of  lead  remains  interspersed  in  the  mass,  and  communicates 
opacity  and  whiteness.  An  observation  made,  we  believe,  in  the  first  instance  by  Dr. 
Ure,  shows  the  correctness  of  such  a  conclusion ;  for,  although,  when  alone,  the  oxy 
chloride  of  lead  be  quite  insoluble  in  water,  yet  after  admixture  with  oil,  boiling  water 
readily  dissolves  from  the  mass  the  chloride  of  lead,  and  leaves  the  oxide  combined  with 
the  oil  This  circumstance,  which  can  be  easily  demonstrated,  seems  nlso  to  show, 
that  paint  made  with  an  insoluble  salt  like  carbonate  of  lead,  is  preferable  to  one  made 
with  a  soluble  salt*  like  the  chloride.  Experience,  however,  alone  can  decide  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  assertion. — Mr.  Lewi*  Thompson. 

WICK  (Meche,  Fr.;  Docht,  Germ.);  is  the  spongy  cord,  usually  made  of  soft  spun 
cotton  threads,  which  by  capillary  action  draws  up  the  oil  in  lamps,  or  the  melted  tal- 
low, or  wax  in  candles,  in  small  successive  portions,  to  be  burned.  In  common  wax 
and  tallow  candles,  the  wick  is  formed  of  parallel  threads ;  in  the  stearins  candles,  the 
wick  is  plaited  upon  the  braiding  machine,  moistened  with  a  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  dried,  whereby,  as  it  burns,  it  falls  to  one  side  and  consumes  without  requiring  to 
be  snuffed ;  in  the  patent  candles  of  Mr.  Palmer,  one  tenth  of  the  wick  is  first  imbued 
with  subnitrate  of  bismuth  ground  up  with  oil ;  the  whole  is  then  bound  round  in  the 
manner  called  gimping ;  and  of  this  wick,  twice  the  length  of  the  intended  candle  is 
twisted  double  round  a  rod,  like  the  caduceus  of  Mercury.  This  rod  with  its  coil  being 
inserted  in  the  axis  of  the  candle  mould,  is  to  be  enclosed  by  pouring  in  the  melted  tal- 
low ;  and  when  the  tallow  is  set  the  rod  is  to  be  drawn  out  at  top,  leaving  the  wick  in 
the  candle.  As  this  candle  is  burned,  the  ends  of  the  double  wick  stand  out  sideways 
beyond  the  flame;  and  the  bismuth  attached  to  the  cotton  being  acted  on  by  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere,  causes  the  wick  to  be  completely  consumed,  and,  therefore,  eaves 
the  trouble  of  snuffing  it 

WINCINGMACHINE,  is  the  English  name  of  the  dyer's  reel,  which  he  suspends 
horizontally,  by  the  ends  of  its  iron  axis  in  bearings,  over  the  edge  of  his  vat  *>  that 
the  line  of  the  axis,  beinp  placed  over  the  middle  partition  in  the  copper,  will  permit 
the  piece  of  cloth  which  is  wound  upon  the  reel,  to  descend  alternately  into  either  com- 
partment of  the  bath,  according  as  it  is  turned  by  hand  to  the  right  or  the  left  For  an 
excellent  self-soting  or  mechanical  wince,  see  Dying. 

WINDLASSES  (Exhibition.)  John  Gladstone,  Jun.  dt  Co.,  Iivernool,  Manufac- 
turers, Model  of  a  ship's  windlsss  purchase,  for  raising  anchors,  chain-cables,  and  other 
heavy  weights  on  board  ships,  sufficient  to  ride  the  ship  without  the  possibility  of 
having  the  windlsss  upset  With  this  machine  less  than  half  the  usual  number  of  hands 
are  required  to  weigh  the  anchor,  eta    The  ordinary  ship's  windlass  is  a  epindle-ehaped 
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beam,  polygonal  in  transverse  section,  acting  horizontally  at  right  angles  to  a  line  bi- 
secting the  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  and  working  in,  and  bearing  upon,  stancheons, 
called  "knight-heads,"  strongly  fixed  to  the  ship's  deck  and  deck-timbers  immediately 
abaft  the  foremast  The  use  of  the  windlass  is  to  raise  or  weigh  the  anchor,  by  means 
of  the  cable,  which  is  made  to  take  a  turn  round  the  windlass  beam,  whose  spindle  shape 
enables  it  to  present  itself  at  right  angles  to  a  line  drawn  from  either  hawshole,  under 
which  the  anchor  may  lie,  for  the  ship  is  hove  short  upon  her  anchor  by  means  of  the 
more  quickly  moving,  but  less  powerful  capstan,  before  the  windlass  is  called  into  action. 
The  "  purchase"  of  a  windlass  is  the  power  applicable  to  work  it,  or  rather  the  means 
provided,  as  the  handspike  levers  in  ordinary  use,  of  applying  the  power  of  the  men  to 
turn  the  beam,  and  wind  or  hoist  up  the  anchor  by  its  cable.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
simplicity  or  strength  of  the  ordinary  ship's  windlass,  having  regard  to  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  ship  herself:  but  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  power  and  in  the 
speed  of  a  windlass,  and  the  means  of  doing  the  same  work  with  fewer  bands  would  be 
a  great  advantage. 

OTNE,  is  the  fermented  juiee  of  the  grape.  In  the  more  southern  states  of  Europe, 
the  grapes,  being  more  saccharine,  afford  a  more  abundant  production  of  alcohol,  and 
stronger  wines,  as  exemplified  in  the  best  port,  sherry,  and  madeira.  The  influence 
of  solar  heat  upon  the  vines  may,  however,  be  mitigated  by  growing  them  to  moderate 
heights  on  level  ground,  and  by  training  them  in  festoons  under  the  shelter  of  trees. 
la  the  more  temperate  climates,  such  as  the  district  of  Burgundy,  the  finer  flavored 
wines  are  produced ;  and  there  the  vines  are  usually  grown  upon  hilly  slopes  front- 
ing the  south,  with  more  or  less  of  an  easterly  or  westerly  direction,  as  on  the  Cote 
d'Or,  at  a  distance  from  marshes,  forests,  and  rivers,  whose  vapors  might  deteriorate 
the  air.  The  plains  of  this  district,  even  when  possessing  a  similar  or  analogous 
soil,  do  not  produce  wines  of  so  agreeable  a  flavor.  The  influence  of  temperature  be- 
comes very  manifest  in  countries  further  north,  where,  in  consequence  of  a  few  de- 
grees of  thermometric  depression,  the  production  of  generous  agreeable  wine  becomes 
impossible. 

The  land  most  favorable  to  the  vine  is  light,  easily  permeable  to  water,  but  some- 
what retentive  by  its  composition ;  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  to  allow  the  excess  of  moisture 
to  drain  readily  off.  Calcareous  soils  produce  the  highly  esteemed  wines  of  the  Cdte 
d'Or ;  a  granite  debris  forms  the  foundations  of  the  lands  where  the  Hermitage  wines 
are  grown ;  silicious  soil  interspersed  with  flints  furnishes  the  celebrated  wines  of 
Chateau-Ncuf,  Fert£,  and  La  Gaude ;  schistose  districts  afford  also  good  wine,  as  that 
called  la  Malgue.  Thus  we  see  that  lands  differing  in  chemical  composition,  but 
possessed  of  the  proper  physical  qualities,  may  produce  most  agreeable  wines ;  and  so 
also  may  lands  of  like' chemical  and  physical  constitution  produce  various  kinds  of 
wine,  according  to  their  varied  exposure.  As  a  striking  example  of  these  effects,  we 
may  adduce  the  slopes  of  the  hills  which  grow  the  wines  of  Montrachet.  The  insulated 
part  towards  the  top  furnishes  the  wine  called  Chevalier  Montrachet,  which  is  less 
esteemed,  and  sells  at  a  much  lower  price,  than  the  delicious  wine  grown  on  the  middle 
height,  ealted  true  Montrachet.  Beneath  this  district,  and  in  the  surrounding  plains, 
the  vines  afford  a  far  inferior  article,  called  bastard  Montrachet.  The  opposite  side  of 
the  bills  produces  very  indifferent  wine.  Similar  differences,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
are  observable  relatively  to  the  districts  which  grow  the  Pomard,  Vol  nay,  Beaune,  Nuits. 
Vougeot,  Chambertin,  Romanee,  &c.  Everywhere  it  is  found,  that  the  reverse  side  of 
the  hill,  the  summit,  and  the  plain,  although  generally  consisting  of  like  soil,  afford  infe- 
rior wine  to  the  middle  southern  slopes. 

Amelioration  of  the  toil. — When  the  vine  lands  are  too  light  or  too  dense,  they  may 
be  modified,  within  certain  limits,  by  introducing  into  them  either  argillaceous  or  sili- 
cious matter.  Marl  is  excellent  for  almost  all  grounds  which  are  not  previously  too 
calcareous,  being  alike  useful  to  open  dense  soils,  and  to  render  porous  ones  more  reten- 
tive. 

Jfaaar*.— Fcr  the  vine,  as  well  as  all  cultivated  plants,  a  manure  supplying  azotized 
or  animal  nutriment  may  be  used  with  great  advantage,  provided  care  be  taken  to 
ripen  it  by  previous  fermentation,  so  that  it  may  not,  by  absorption  in  too  crude  a 
state,  impart  any  disagreeable  odor  to  the  grape ;  as  sometimes  happens  to  the  vines 
grown  in  the  vicinity  of  great  towns,  like  Paris,  and  near  Argenteuil.  There  is  a  com- 
post used  in  France,  called  animalized  black,  of  which  from  one  fifth  to  one  half  of  a  litre 
(old  English  quart)  serves  sufficiently  to  fertilize  the  root  of  one  vine,  when  applied  every 
year,  or  two  years.  An  excess  of  manure,  in  rainy  seasons  especially,  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  grapes  large  and  insipid. 

The  ground  is  tilled  at  the  same  time  as  the  manure  is  applied,  towards  the  month  of 
March ;  the  plants  are  then  dressed,  and  the  props  are  inserted.  The  weakness  of  the 
plants  renders  this  practice  useful  j  but  in  some  southern  districts,  the  stem  of  the  vine, 
when  supported  at  a  proper  height,  acquires  after  a  while  sufficient  size  and  strength  to 
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stand  alone.  Hie  ends  of  the  props  or  poles  are  either  dipped  in  tar,  or  charred,  to 
prevent  their  rotting.  The  bottom  of  the  stem  must  be  covered  over  with  soil,  after 
the  spring  rains  have  washed  it  down.  The  principal  husbandry  of  the  vineyard  con- 
sist* in  digging  or  ploughing  to  destroy  the  weeds,  and  to  expose  the  soil  to  the  influence 
of  the  air,  during  the  months  of  May,  Jane,  and  occasionally  in  August 

The  vintage,  in  the  temperate  provinces,  generally  takes  place  about  the  end  of 
September;  and  it  is  always  deteriorated  whenever  the  fruit  is  not  ripe  enough  before 
the  15th  or  20th  of  October;  for,  in  this  case,  not  only  is  the  must  more  acid,  and  lea 
saccharine,  but  the  atmospherical  temperature  is  apt  to  fall  so  low  during  the  nights,  aa 
to  obstruct  more  or  less  its  fermentation  into  wine.  The  grapes  should  be  plucked  in 
dry  weather,  at  the  interval  of  a  few  days  after  they  are  ripe;  being  usually 
gathered  in  baskets,  and  transported  to  the  vats  in  dorsels,  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent 
tike  juice  from  running  out.  Whenever  a  layer  about  14  or  15  inches  thick  has  bees 
spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  the  treading  operation  begins,  which  is  usually 
repeated  after  macerating  the  grapes  for  some  time,  when  an  incipient  fermentation 
has  softened  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  the  interior  cells.  When  the  whole  bruised 
grapes  are  collected  in  the  vat,  the  juice,  by  means  of  a  slight  fermentation,  reacts, 
through  the  acidity  thus  generated,  upon  the  coloring  matter  of  the  husks,  and  also 
upon  the  tannin  contained  in  the  stones  and  the  fruit-stalks.  The  process  of  fermenta- 
tion is  suffered  to  proceed  without  any  other  precaution,  except  forcing  down  from  time 
to  time  the  pellicles  and  pedicles  floated  up  by  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  top ;  but  it  would 
be  less  apt  to  become  acetous,  were  the  mouths  of  the  vats  covered.  With  this  view, 
M.  Sebille  Auger  introduced  with  success  his  elastic  bong  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  ia 
the  department  of  the  Maine-et-Loire. 

With  whatever  kind  of  apparatus  the  fermentation  may  have  been  regulated,  as  soon 
as  it  ceases  to  be  tumultuous,  and  the  wine  is  not  sensibly  saccharine  or  muddy,  it  must 
be  racked  off  from  the  lees,  by  means  of  a  spigot,  and  run  into  the  ripening  tuns.  The 
marc  being  then  gently  squeezed  in  a  press,  affords  a  tolerably  clear  wine,  which  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  tuns  in  equal  proportions ;  but  the  liquor  obtained  by  stronger  pres- 
sure is  reserved  for  the  casks  of  inferior  wine. 

In  the  south  of  France  the  fermentation  sometimes  proceeds  too  slowly,  on  account  of 
the  must  being  too  saccharine;  an  accident  which  is  best  counteracted  by  maintaining 
a  temperature  of  about  65°  or  68*  F.,  in  the  tun-room.  When  the  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  too  thin,  and  deficient  in  sugar,  it  must  be  partially  concentrated  by  rapid  boil- 
ing, before  the  whole  can  be  made  to  ferment  into  a  good  wine.  By  boiling  up  a  part  of 
the  must  for  this  purpose,  the  excess  of  ferment  is  at  the  same  time  destroyed.  Should 
this  concentration  be  inconvenient,  a  certain  proportion  of  sugar  must  be  introduced,  im- 
mediately after  racking  it  off. 

The  specific  gravity  of  must  varies  with  the  richness  and  ripeness  of  the  grapes  whka 
afford  it;  being  in  some  cases  so  low  as  10627,  and  in  others  so  high  as  11283.  This 
happens  particularly  in  the  south  of  France.  .  In  the  district  of  the  Necker  in  Germany, 
the  specific  gravity  varies  from  1*050  to  1*090 ;  in  Heidelberg,  frcm  1-039,  to  1*091 ;  but 
it  varies  much  in  different  years. 

After  the  fermentation  is  complete,  the  vinous  part  consists  of  water,  alcohol,  e 
eoloring-matter,  a  peculiar  aromatic  principle,  a  little  undecomposed  sugar,  bitartrate  and 
malate  of  potash,  tartrate  of  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  and  tannin ;  the  latter  substances  be- 
ing in  small  proportions. 

It  is  known  that  a  few*  green  grapes  are  capable  of  spoiling  a  whole  cask  of  wine,  and 
therefore  they  are  always  allowed  to  become  completely  ripe,  and  even  sometimes  to 
undergo  a  species  of  slight  fermentation,  before  being  plucked,  which  completes  the 
development  of  the  saccharine  principle.  At  other  times  the  grapes  are  gathered  when- 
ever they  are  ripe,  but  are  left  for  a  few  days  on  wicker-floors,  to  sweeten,  before  being 
pressed. 

In  general  the  whole  vintage  of  the  day  is  pressed  in  the  evening,  and  the  resulting 
must  is  received  in  separate  vats.  At  the  end  usually  of  6  or  8  hours,  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  above  50°  F.,  and  if  the  grapes  have  not  been  too  cold  when  plucked,  a  froth 
or  scum  is  formed  at  the  surface,  which  rapidly  increases  in  thickness.  After  it 
acquires  such  a  consistence  as  to  crack  in  several  places,  it  is  taken  off  with  a  skimmer 
and  drained;  and  the  thin  liquor  is  returned  to  the  vat.  A  few  hours  afterwards 
another  coat  of  froth  is  formed,  which  is  removed  in  like  manner,  and  someJmes  a 
third  may  be  produced.  The  regular  vinous  fermentation  now  begins,  characterised 
by  air-bubbles  rising  up  the  sides  of  the  staves,  with  a  peculiar  whizzing  as  they  break 
at  the  surface.  At  this  period  all  the  remaining  froth  should  be  quickly  skimmed  ofT, 
and  the  clear  subjacent  must  be  transferred  into  barrels,  where  it  is  left  to  ripen  by  a 
regular  fermentation. 

The  white  wines,  which  might  be  disposed  to  become  stringy,  from  a  deficient  supply 
of  tannin,  may  be  preserved  from  this  malady  by  a  due  addition  of  the  footstalks  of  ripe 
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grapes,  .  The  tannin,  while  it  tends  to  preserve  the  wines,  renders  them  also  more  easy 
to  clarify,  by  the  addition  of  white  of  egg,  or  isinglass. 

The  white  wines  should  be  racked  off  as  soon  as  the  first  frosts  have  made  them  clear, 
and  at  the  latest  by  the  end  of  the  February  moon.  By  thus  separating  the  wine  from 
.-he  lees,  we  avoid,  or  render  of  little  consequence,  the  fermentation  which  takes  place  on 
the  return  of  spring,  and  which,  if  too  brisk,  would  destroy  all  its  sweetness,  by  decom- 
posing the  remaining  portion  of  sugar. 

The  characteristic  odor  possessed  by  all  wines,  in  a  ereater  or  less  degree,  is  pro- 
duced by  a  peculiar  substance,  which  possesses  the  characters  of  an  essential  oil.  As  it 
is  not  volatile,  it  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  aroma  of  wine.  When  large  quan- 
tities of  wine  are  distilled,  an  oily  substance  is  obtained'  towards  the  end  of  the  oper- 
ation. This  may  also  be  procured  from  the  wine  lees  which  are  deposited  in  the 
casks  afte,r  the  fermentation  has  commenced.  It  forms  one  forty  thousandth  part  of  the 
wine ;  and  consists  of  a  peculiar  new  acid,  and  ether,  each  of  which  has  been  called  the 
ananthic.  The  acid  is  analogous  to  the  fatty  acids,  and  the  ether  is  liquid,  but  insoluble 
in  water.  The  acid  is  perfectly  white  when  pure,  of  the  consistence  of  butter  at  6(P, 
melts  with  a  moderate  heat,  reddens  litmus,  and  dissolves  in  caustic  and  carbonated  alka- 
lis, as  well  as  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Enanthic  ether  is  colorless,  has  an  extremely  strong 
smell  of  wine,  which  is  almost  intoxicating  when  inhaled,  and  a  powerful  disagreeable 
taste.    Liebig  and  Pelouze. 

Sparkling  wines. — In  the  manufacture  of  these,  black  grapes  of  the  first  quality  are 
usually  employed,  especially  those  gathered  upon  the  vine  called  by  the  French  noirien, 
cultivated  on  the  best  exposures.  As  it  is  important,  however,  to  prevent  the  coloring- 
matter  of  the  skin  from  entering  into  the  wine,  the  juice  should  be  squeezed  as  gently  and 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  liquor  obtained  by  a  second  and  third  pressing  is  reserved  for 
inferior  wines,  on  account  of  the  reddish  tint  which  it  acquires.  The  marc  is  then  mixed 
with  the  grapes  of  the  red-wine  vats. 

The  above  nearly  colorless  must  is  immediately  poured  into  tuns  or  casks,  till  abont 
three  fourths  of  their  capacity  are  filled,  when  fermentation  soon  begins.  This  is  allowed 
to  continue  under  the  control  of  the  elastic  bung,  above  mentioned,  for  about  15  days, 
and  then  three  fourths  of  the  casks  are  filled  up  with  wine  from  the  rest.  The  casks  are 
now  closed  by  a  bung  secured  with  a  piece  of  hoop  iron  nailed  to  two  contiguous  staves. 
The  casks  should  be  made  of  new  wood,  but  not  of  oak — though  old  white  wine  ca&ka 
are  occasionally  used. 

In  the  month  of  January  the  clear  wine  is  racked  off,  and  is  lined  by  a  small  quan- 
tity of  isinfr-glass  dissolved  in  old  wine  of  the  same  kind.  Forty  days  afterwards  a 
second  fining  is  required.  Sometimes  a  third  may  be  useful,  if  the  lees  be  considerable. 
In  the  month  of  May  the  clear  wine  is  drawn  off  into  bottles,  taking  care  to  add  to 
each  of  them  a  small  measure  of  what  is  called  liquor,  which  is  merely  about  3  per  cent. 
of  a  sirup  made  by  dissolving  sugar-candy  in  white  wine.  The  bottles  being  filled, 
and  their  corks  secured  by  packthread  and  wire,  they  are  laid  on  their  aides,  in  this 
month,  with  their  mouths  sloping  downwards  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty  degrees,  ia 
order  that  any  sediment  may  fall  into  the  neck.  At  the  end  of  8  or  10  days,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  bottles  is  increased,  when  they  arc  slightly  tapped,  and  placed  in  a  vertical 
position ;  so  that  after  the  lees  are  all  collected  in  the  neck,  the  cork  is  partially  removed 
for  an  instant,  to  allow  the  sediment  to  be  expelled  by  the  pressure,  of  the  gas.  If  the 
wine  be  still  muddy  in  the  bottles,  along  with  a  new  dose  of  liquor,  a  small  quantity  of 
fining  should  be  added  to  each,  and  the  bottles  should  be  placed  again  in  the  inverted 
position.  At  the  end  of  2  or  3  months,  the  sediment  collected  over  the  cork  is  dexte- 
rously discharged ;  and  if  the  wine  be  still  deficient  in  transparency,  the  same  process  of 
fining  must  be  repeated. 

8parkling  wine  (via  motuxeux),  prepared  as  above  described,  is  fit  for  drinking  usually 
at  the  end  of  from  18  to  30  months,  according  to  the  state  of  the  seasons.  It  is  in 
Champagne  that  the  lightest,  most  transparent,  and  most  highly  flavored  wines  have 
been  hitherto  made.  The  breakage  of  the  bottles  in  these  sparkling  wines  amounts 
frequently  to  thirty  per  cent.,  a  circumstance  which  adds  greatly  to  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Weak  wines  of  bad  growths  ought  to  be  consumed  within  12  or  15  months  after  being 
manufactured;  and  should  be  kept  meanwhile  in  cool  cellars.  White  wines  of  middling 
strength  ought  to  be  kept  in  casks  constantly  full,  and  carefully  excluded  from  contact 
of  air  ind  the  racking  off  should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  the  most  of  them 
are  injared  by  too  much  fermentation,  this  process  should  be  so  regulated  as  always  to 
leave  a  little  sugar  un decomposed.  It  is  useful  to  counteract  the  absorption  of  oxy?en, 
and  the  consequent  tendency  to  acidity,  by  burning  a  sulphur  match  in  the  casks  into 
which  they  are  about  to  be  run.  This  is  done  by  booking  the  match  to  a  bent  wire,  kindling 
'  and  suspending  it  within  the  cask  through  the  bung-hole.  Immediately  00  withdrawing 
the  match,  the  cask  should  be  corked,  if  the  wine  be  not  ready  for  transfer.     U 
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the  burning  sulphur  be  extinguished  on  plunging  it  into  the  cask,  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
eesk  being  unsound,  and  unfit  for  receiving  the  wine;  in  which  case  it  should  be  well 
cleansed,  first  with  linie-water,  then  with  Tory  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  lastly  with 
boiling  water. 

Wine-cellars  ought  to  be  dry  at  bottom,  floored  with  flags,  have  windows  opening  to  the 
north,  be  so  much  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground  as  to  possess  a  nearly 
uniform  temperature  in  summer  and  winter ;  and  be  at  such  a  distance  from  a  frequented 
highway  or  street  ai  not  to  suffer  vibration  from  the  motion  of  carriages. 

Wines  should  be  racked  off  in  cool  weather;  the  end  of  February  being  the  fittest  time 
for  light  wines.  Strong  wines  are  not  racked  off  till  they  have  stood  a  year  or  eighteen 
months  noon  the  lees,  to  promote  their  slow  or  insensible  fermentation.  A  syphon  well 
managed  serves  better  than  a  faucet  to  draw  off  wine  clear  from  the  sediment.  White 
wines,  before  being  bottled,  should  be  fined  with  ising-glass ;  red  wines  are  usually  fined 
with  whites  of  eggs  beat  up  into  a  froth,  and  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  their  bulk  of 
water.  But  some  strong  wines,  which  are  a  little  harsh  from  excess  of  tannin,  are  fined 
with  a  little  sheep  or  bullock's  blood.  Occasionally  a  small  quantity  of  sweet  glue  is  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Ths  following;  malaaus  of  tstatt,  are  certain  accidental  deteriorations,  to  which  remedies 
should  be  speedily  applied. 

La-pousst  (pushing  out  of  the  cask),  is  the  name  given  to  a  violent  fermentative  move- 
ment, whieh  occasionally  supervenes  after  the  wine  has  been  run  off  into  the  casks.  IT 
these  have  been  tightly  closed,  the  interior  pressure  may  increase  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  burst  the  hoops,  or  cause  the  seams  of  the  staves  or  ends  to  open.  The  elastic 
bungs  already  described  will  prevent  the  bursting  of  the  casks;  but  something  must  be 
done  to  repress  the  fermentation,  lest  it  should  destroy  the  whole  of  the  sugar,  and  make 
the  wine  unpalatably  harsh.  One  remedy  is,  to  transfer  the  wine  into  a  cask  previously 
fumigated  with  burning  sulphur ;  another  is,  to  add  to  it  about  one  thousandth  part  of 
sulphite  of  lime;  and  a  third,  and  perhaps  the  safest,  is  to  introduce  half  a  pound  of  mus- 
tard-seed into  each  barrel.  At  any  rate,  the  wines  should  be  fined  whenever  the  move- 
ments are  allayed,  to  remove  the  floating  ferment  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief. 

Taming  tour. — The  production  of  too  much  acid  in  a  wine,  is  a  proof  of  its  containing 
originally  too  little  alcohol,  of  its  being  exposed  too  largely  to  the  air,  or  to  vibrations, 
or  to  too  high  a  temperature  in  the  cellar.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  in  this  case  is,  to 
mix  it  with  its  bulk  of  a  stronger  wine  in  a  less  advanced  state,  to  fine  the  mixture,  to 
bottle  it,  and  to  consume  it  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  will  never  prove  a  good  keeping 
wine.  This  distemper  in  wines  formerly  gave  rise  to  the  very  dangerous  practice  of  add- 
ing litharge  as  a  sweetener;  whereby  a  quantity  of  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead  was  formed 
in  the  liquor,  productive  of  the  most  deleterious  consequences  to  those  who  dransr 
of  it.  In  France,  the  regulations  of  police,  and  the  enlightened  surveillance  of  the 
council  of  salubrity,  have  completely  put  down  this  gross  abuse.  The  saturation  of  the 
acid  by  lime  and  other  alkaline  bases  has  generally  a  prejudicial  effect,  and  injures  mora 
or  less  the  vinous  flavor  and  taste. 

JRopiness  or  viscidity  of  wines. — The  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  which  renders  wine  unfit 
for  drinking,  was  altogether  unknown,  till  M.  Francois,  an  apothecary  of  Nantes,  demon- 
strated that  it  was  owing  to  an  axotixed  matter,  analogous  to  gliadtnt  (gluten) ;  and  in 
iact  it  is  the  white  wines,  especially  those  which  contain  the  least  tannin,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  this  malady.  He  also  pointed  out  the  proper  remedy,  in  the  addition  of  tannin 
under  a  rather  agreeable  form,  namely,  the  bruised  berries  of  the  mour  tain-ash  (joreter), 
in  a  somewhat  unripe  state;  of  which  one  pound,  well  stirred  in,  is  sufficient  for  a  barrel. 
After  agitation,  the  wine  is  to  be  left  in  repose  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  racked  off. 
The  tannin  by  this  time  will  have  separated  the  axotixed  matter  from  the  liquor,  and  re- 
moved the  ropiness.    The  wine  is  to  be  fined  and  bottled  off. 

Tkt  tastt  ofth*  cask,  which  sometimes  happens  to  wine  put  into  casks  which  had  re- 
mained long  empty,  is  best  remedied  by  agitating  the  wine  for  some  time  with  a  spoonful 
of  olive  oil.  An  essential  oil,  the  chief  cause  of  the  bad  taste,  combines  with  the  fixed 
oil,  and  rises  with  it  to  the  surface. 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  Dictiotmair*  Tuknologiqut,  the  annual  produce  of  a 
hectare  of  vineyard,  upon  the  average  of  113  years,  in  the  district  of  Volnay,  is  1779 
litres,  which  fetch  0*877  francs  each,  or  200  francs  the  piece  of  22S  litres,  amounting  in 
all  to  1672  francs.  Deducting  for  expenses  and  taxes  (contributions)  672  francs,  there 
remain  1,100  francs  of  net  proceeds ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  capital  may  be  estimated  at 
23,000  francs,  the  profit  turns  out  to  be  no  more  than  5  per  cent.  The  net  proceeds  ia 
the  growths  of  Beaune,  Nuits,  &c,  does  not  exceed  600  francs  per  hectare  (2*4  acres), 
and  therefore  is  equivalent  to  only  2\  per  cent,  upon  the  capital. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  different  wines,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  ela- 
borate experiments  by  Brande  and  Fontcnelle  \  but  as  it  must  evidently  vary  with  differ* 
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cut  seasons,  the  results  can  be  received  merely  as  approximate.  The  only  apparatus 
required  tor  this  research  is  a  small  still  and  refrigeratory,  so  well  fitted  up  as  to  permit 
none  of  the  spirituous  vapors  to  be  dissipated.  The  distilled  liquor  should  be  received  ia 
a  glass  tube,  graduated  into  one  hundred  measures,  of  such  capacity  as  to  contain  the 
whole  of  the  alcohol  which  the  given  measure  of  wine  employed  is  capable  of  yielding. 
In  the  successive  experiments,  the  quantity  of  wine  used,  and  of  spirit  distilled  over,  be- 
ing the  same  in  volume,  the  relative  densities  of  the  latter  will  show  at  once  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  wines.  A  very  neat  small  apparatus  has  been  contrived  for  the  purpose 
of  analyzing  wines  in  this  manner,  by  M.  Gay  Lussac.  It  is  constructed,  and  sold  at  a 
moderate  price,  by  M.  Collardeau,  No.  56,  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  Paris.  The  pro* 
portion  given  by  Brande  (Table  I.),  has  been  reduced  to  the  standard  of  absolute  alcohol 
by  Fesser ;  and  that  by  Fontenelle  (Table  II.),  to  the  same  standard  by  Schubarth ;  as 
in  the  following  tables : — 

Table  I. 


i  of  the  wine. 


Pfcrt  Wine 

Port  Wine , 

Mean,...  ••,....» . , 

Madeira, , 

Madeira, 

Short?,....... , 

Sherry , 

Bordeaux,  Claret,... 
Bordeaux,  Clant, ... 

Cakafella, 

Lieboo 

Malaga, 

BueeUaa, 

Rod  Madeira, 

MallBMT, 

M  areola, 

Mareala,...*. 

Champagne,  [roae],. . , 
Champagne,  (white],. 

Burgundy , 

Burgundy, , 

White  Hermitage,... 

Bod  Hermitage, 

Heck, 

Hnck 

Vjn  do  Grave 


100  me 

acoree 

eontajn  at  60°  P. 

Sp.gr*?. 

Alcohol 

Abeololo 

of  0-895. 

alcohol. 

0*97010 

21*40 

19*82 

0-97200 

25-63 

23  92 

097400 

2349 

2175 

007810 

1934 

1791 

097333 

91-42 

99*61 

0-97913 

18*25 

1700 

0-97700 

19-83 

18-37 

0-97410 

12*91 

11-95 

0-97099 

10-92 

1511 

0-97920 

1610 

16-76 

0-97846 
0-98000 

18*94 

17  45 

17-26 

15-98 

0-97890 

18*49 

17  22 

0-97899 

18-40 

17-04 

098090 

10  40 

15*01 

0*98190 

15-26 

14-31 

0-98000 

17*26 

15-98 

0*98008 

1130 

1046 

0*98450 

12*80 

1184 

0*98300 

1453 

13*34 

0-98540 

11*95 

1106 

0*97990 

17-43 

1614 

9-99495 

12-32 

1140 

0*98290 

14-37 

13-31 

0-98873 

888 

800 

0*98450 

1260 

1164 

>  of  the 


Fraatigafto, 

Cote-Roti, 

Rouaaillon, 

Cape  Madeira,... 


Mnacet, 


Tinto. , 
Schiraz,. 


Tokay, 

RaiainWtne 

Drained  grape  Wine,.. 
Lachrymal  Chrietj, .... 

Currant  Wine, 

Gooeeherry  Wine, 
Elder  Wine,. . 
Cider, 

*•"*•■• 

Brown  Stout,... 

Ale 

Punor, 

Rom, 

Holland* 

Scotch  Whiekey, 
Iriah  Whiekey,.. 


— , ..... 


lOOmoaenree 

contain  at  60°  P. 

Sp.graT. 

Alcohol 

AbeoluU 

of  0-825. 

alcohol. 

0*98452 

17*79 

11-84 

0*98495 

12-27 

11-36 

0*98005 

17-24 

15-96 

0*97924 

1811 

16*77 

0*97919 

18*25 

1700 

0*97770 
098399 

19*75 

1829 

13*30 

12-32 

0-98176 

15*52 

14-35 

0-98200 

15*28 

1415 

0-98263 

14*63 

13*64 

0*98760 

9*88 

915 

0-97205 

25*77 

23  88 

0-97925 

18*11 

16-77 

— 

1970 

16-24 

0-97696 

20*55 

1903 

0-98550 

11*84 

10-96 

0*96760 

9*87 

914 

090116 

6*80 

6*30 

0*98879 

688 

6*00 

_ 

4*90 

3** 

0*99494 

53-68 

4*71 

0-93855 

51*60 

47-77 

_ 

54*33 

50-20 

— 

53  90 

49-91 

Table  II. 

Name  of  the  Wine. 

Aheolote 
alouhol. 

Name  of  the  Wine. 

Aheolote 
alcohol. 

Name  of  the  Wine. 

Aheolute 
alcohol. 

Rmutitton  (Eastern 

Pyrenees.) 
Rive-ealtee  18  yn.  old 
Banyulle     18       " 
CoUjoutto  15       " 
Salcea         10      u 

Department  of  tke 
Auie. 
Titan  end  Leo  - 

cat*  10  ym.  old 
Upalme      10       " 

9156 
9923 
9080 
8-580 

8*568 
8*790 

8ijeau           8  yra.  old 
Narboane     8       •« 
Lotignan    10      M 
MirepeiaaetlO       ■• 
Carcaeonao  8      " 

Department  of  tB* 

remit. 
Nieeau          9       M 
Reziere         8       " 
Montagnac  10       " 
Meze          10       •• 

8*635 
8*379 
8173 
8-589 
7190 

7*606 
7-728 
8108 
7812 

Montpellier    5  yra.  old 
Lonel             8       " 
FronUgnaa    5       M 
Red  Hermitago  4   " 
White    do. 
Burgundy      4       M 
Grave            3       " 
Champagne  (aparkling) 

Do.  white     do. 

Do.  roae 
Bordeaux 
Toolouee 

7413 
7-564 
7098 
5-838 
7056 
6-195 
5-838 
5880 
5-  US 
4*956 
6180 
5027 

WINESw  In  a  case  tried  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Board  of  Customs,  in  December,  1848,  of  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  drawback  upon  a 
large  quantity  of  damaged  claret  offered  for  exportation,  I  had  observed,  in  my  examin- 
ation of  the  wine,  that  on  the  addition  to  it  of  water  of  ammonia  to  supersaturate  its 
acidity,  a  large  flocculent  precipitate  of  decomposed  gluten  fell,  and  the  supernatant 
liquor  lost  its  ruby  color,  and  became  yellow-brown.  I  have  tried  sound  ssmples  of 
genuine  claret,  very  old,  as  well  as  new,  by  the  same  teat,  and  I  have  found  the  ruby 
color  to  remain  but  little  impaired ;  contrary  to  the  allegation  of  the  chemist  of  the 
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defendants  in  the  lawsuit  The  wine  was  declared  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  and  tha 
decision  of  the  judge  to  be  unworthy  of  being  admitted  for  drawback,  and  therefore 
forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

WINES*  BRITISH,  are  made  either  from  infusions  of  dried  grapes  (raisins)  or  from 
the  juices  of  native  fruits,  properly  fermented.  These  wines  are  called  tweeU  in  tha 
language  of  the  Excise,  under  whose  superintendence  they  were  placed  till  1834,  when 
the  duties  upon  them  were  repealed,  as  onerous  to  the  trade  ana  unproductive  to  the 
revenue.  The  raisins  called  Lexias  are  said  to  produce  a  dry  flavored  wine ;  the 
Denies  a  sweet  wine;  the  Black  Smyrnas  a  strong-bodied  wine,  and  the  red  Smyrna* 
and  Yalencias  a  rich  and  full  wine.  The  early  spring  months  are  the  fittest  time  for 
tfie  wine  manufacture.  The  masses  of  raisins,  on  being  taken  out  of  the  packages,  are 
either  beaten  with  mallets  or  crushed  between  rollers  in  order  to  loosen  them,  and  are 
then  steeped  in  water  in  large  vats,  between  a  perforated  board  at  bottom  and  another 
at  top.  The  water  being  after  some  time  drawn  off  the  swoln  and  softened  fruit,  pres- 
sure is  applied  to  the  upper  board  to  extract  all  the  soluble  sweet  matter,  which  passes; 
down  through  the  false  bottom,  and  flows  off  by  an  appropriate  pipe  into  fermenting 
tuna  The  residuary  fruit  is  infused  with  additional  water,  and  then  squeezed;  a  pro- 
cess which  is  repeated  till  all  the  sweets  are  drained  ofl;  after  which  the  "  rape"  is  sub- 
jected to  severe  pressure  in  a  screw  or  hydraulic  press.  The  wine,  in  the  process  of 
the  vinous  fermentation  is  occasionally  passed  through  a  great  body  of  the  rape  to  im- 
prove its  flavor,  and  also  to  modify  the  fermentative  action ;  it  ib  afterwards  set  to 
ripen  in  casks,  olarified  by  being  repeatedly  raked  off,  and  fined  with  isinglass. 

WIMS^  DEACID1FICATI0N  OP.  Under  a  somewhat  similar  title,  Profa 
liebig*  published  in  his  Annalen  for  last  March,  "  a  mean"  (ein  mittd)  for  effect  _ 
that  valuable  object  on  old  stored  (alte  abgtlagerte)  Rhine  winea  "Most  of  these 
wines,"  he  says,  "  even  of  the  most  propitious  growths,  and  in  the  best  condition,  eon- 
tain  a  certain  quantity  of  free  tartaric  acid,  on  whose  presence  many  of  their  essential 
properties  depend.  The  juice  of  all  sorts  of  grapes  contains  bitartrate  of  potash,  and 
that  of  those  of  the  young  shoots,  in  good  years,  is  saturated  with  it  When  the  must 
of  these  sorts  of  grapes  becomes  fermented,  the  tartar  diminishes  in  solubility  pro- 

Sortionally  as  the  alcohol  increases,  and  a  part  of  it  falls  along  with  the  yeast  This 
eposit  of  tartar  increases  during  the  first  years  of  the  vetting;  the  sides  of  the  caska 
becoming  encrusted  more  and  more  with  its  crystals,  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
addition  of  the  new  wine  to  replace  what  of  the  liquid  is  lost  by  evaporation,  so  as  to 
keep  the  casks  full,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  whole.  But  this  deposition  haa 
a  limit  By  the  filliug  up,  the  wine  receives  a  certain  quantity  of  free  tartaric  acid,  and 
thereby  acquires,  at  a  certain  point  of  concentration,  the  faculty  of  re-dissolving  the 
deposited  tartar.  In  the  storing  of  many  of  the  finer  wines,  the  tartar  again  disappears 
at  a  certain  period.  By  progressive  filling  up,  the  proportion  of  acid  proportionally 
augmenta,  the  taste  and  flavor  of  the  wine  are  exalted,  but  the  acid  contents  make  the 
wine  less  agreeable  in  use.  Amateurs  and  manufacturers  should  therefore  welcome  a 
mean  of  taking  away  the  free  tartaric  acid  without  altering  in  any  respect  the  quality 
of  the  wine.  This  mean  is  pure  neutral  tartrate  of  potash.  When  this  salt,  in  con 
centrated  solution,  is  added  to  such  a  fluid  as  the  above,  there  results  the  sparingly 
soluble  tartar  (one  part  of  which  requires  from  180  to  200  parts  of  water  of  ordinary 
temperature  for  its  solution),  the  free  acid  combines  with  the  neutral  salt,  and  separatee 
as  bitartrate  from  the  liquid.  If  we  add  to  100  parts  of  a  wine  which  contains  one  part 
of  free  tartaric  said,  one  and  a  half  parts  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  there  will  sepa- 
rate by  rest  at  18° — 19°  G,  two  parts  of  crystalline  tartar,  and  the  wine  contains  now 
one  half  part  of  tartar  dissolved,  in  which  there  are  only  0*2  parts  of  the  original  free 
acid.    In  this  case,  0*8  of  the  free  acid  have  been  withdrawn  from  tha  wine." 

Such  is  the  Professor's  statement  of  the  disease  and  its  remedy,  and  were  the  fact 
proved  that  the  sourness  of  old  vatted  wines,  either  of  the  Rhine  or  other  vintages, 
proceeded  from  ezeess  of  tartaric  acid,  his  mean  would  be  equally  useful  as  it  is  in- 
genious. In  the  London  Docks,  among  the  many  thousand  pipes  and  hogsheads  of 
wine  there  stored  up,  numbers  remain,  from  various  circumstances,  till  they  become  so 
sour  ss  to  be  hardly  potable.  Samples  of  such  damaged  wines  have  been  brought  to 
me  for  analysis  and  amelioration.  My  first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  amount* and 
nature  of  the  acidity.  That  point  was  approximately  estimated  by  the  proportion  of  a 
test  alkaline  solution  that  was  saturated  by  a  given  quantity  of  the  wine.  Another 
portion  of  it  being  distilled  nearly  to  dryness  with  the  heat  of  a  liquid  bath,  at  the 
temperature  of  about  286°  Fahr.,  the  whole  acetic  acid  was  obtained,  along  with  tha 
alcohol  and  a  trace  of  ammonia  (in  the  form  of  acetate)  present  in  many  winea,  from 
decomposition  of  the  gluten.  The  residuum  in  the  retort  was  generally  found  to  consist 
of  bitartrate  of  potash,  mixed  with  coloring  and  extractive  matter.    It  was  digested  in 
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water,  filtered,  and  tested  by  Liebig's  plan,  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  neutral  tar- 
trate of  potash,  but  no  precipitate  of  bitartrate  ensued,  proving  that  no  free  tartario 
acid  was  present  In  fact*  during  the  slow  fermentation  of  old  ratted  wines,  much  of 
the  alcohol  and  of  the  saccharine  matter,  with  the  whole  of  the  easily  decomposed  free 
tartaric  acid,  seems  to  be  acetified,  which  accounts  for  the  large  proportion  of  vinegar 
obtained  in  the  distillation  of  such  wines.  When  a  little  of  that  distilled  liquor  is  re- 
stored to  tin*  filtered  solution  of  the  residuum,  the  mixture  acquires  the  property  of  de- 
composing neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  just  as  pure  vinegar,  or  malic  acid  does,  by  seizing 
a  portion  of  the  potash,  and  favoring  the  formation  and  precipitation  of  the  bitartrate. 
In  fact,  the  feeblest  free  acid  is  adequate  to  produce  this  result,  on  the  great  principle 
which  forms  the  ground-work  of  Berthollet's  Chemical  Static*,  a  work  too  little  studied 
by  the  modern  race  of  chemists.  If  to  the-  acidulous  wines  in  the  London  Docks  (the 
veritable  alte  abgelagerte  of  Liebig)  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash  be  added  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  of  tartar  takes  place,  much  of  the  neutral  salt  is  required,  and  of  course  much 
acetate  of  potash  is  formed,  which  being  very  soluble  remains  in  the  wine,  and  vitiates 
its  teste.  From  these  facts,  which  any  one  may  easily  verify,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
Professor's  Mittel  xur  tnttauerung  alter  abgelagtrter  Rheinweine  is  of  no  practical  use. 
If  the  recent  must  contains  a  hurtful  excess  of  free  tartaric  acid,  it  may  no  doubt  be 
got  rid  of  by  his  method. 

I  found  that  one  part  of  bitartrate  of  potash  is  soluble  in  161  parts  of  water  at  66° 
Fahr.  (about  18°  GL)  instead  of  in  180  to  200  as  he  stated.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
solution  is  1*0084. — Pharmaceutical  Journal,  voL  viil  No.  2. 
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Place  of  Growth. 

Sort  of 
Grapes. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

100  part,  yielded. 

Absolute 
AleoboL 

Residoe. 

Steinberg* 
Rudwheim 
Markfthriinn    - 
Gersenheim     - 
Dirnhfim 

Weinheim  Hulberg- 
Worma,  Liebfrauen  milch 

Bingen,  Scharlachberg 

Risler,  Kleimberger 
Wiesbaden      -        -    ) 
Neroberg         -        -    ) 
Wiesloeh 

Riesling 
Orleans 
Riesling 

10025 

1*0025 

0*9985 

0*9985 

0-9925 

0-9925 

0*9980 
(  not  deter- ) 
(    mined     ) 

0*9950 
0*9946 

1087 
1265 
11-60 
12-60 
9*84 

mo 

10*62 
1210 
11*90 
10*88 
9*88 

9*94 

589 

510 

8*06 

218 

218 

2-27 
(  not  deter- ) 
J    mined    ) 

2-78 
2*48 

From  the  known  prices  of  these  wines,  it  is  obvious  that  the  proportion  of  alcohol, 
although  one  factor  in  determining  the  value  of  a  wine,  is  not  the  only  absolute  one, 
nor  does  it  stand  in  any  fixed  relation  to  the  commereisl  value  of  the  wine.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  finest  sorts  of  wine  contain  a  much  greater  proportion  of  solid  sub- 
stances in  solution  than  the  inferior  sorts;  and  that  the  weight  of  the  residue,  which 
the  Rhenish  wines  yield  on  evaporation,  offers  a  safer  criterion  for  determining  their 
commercial  value,  than  the  proportion  of  alcohol.  These  solids  disguise  the  acid,  take 
off  the  acrid  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  impart  body,  mellowness,  and  oiliness.  Among 
the  extractive  matters  of  new  wines  are  sugar,  which  gradually  disappears  by  keeping; 
and  also  some  imperfectly  known  gummy  substances,  which  become  brownish  when 
the  wine  is  submitted  to  evaporation.  The  presence  of  these  in  wine  appears  chiefly  to 
be  determined  by  the  soil,  and  the  condition  and  locality  of  the  vineyard ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  qualities  dependent  upon  these  extractive  matters  cannot  be  replaced 
by  sugar. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  free  acid  be  not  removed  before  the  fermentation,  because 
on  its  presence  during  this  process,  as  well  as  during  the  storing,  depend  the  taste  and 
principal  qualities. 

WINE,  FAMILY,  maybe  made  by  the  following  recipe:— Take  black,  red,  white 
eurranta,  ripe  cherries  (black  hearts  are  the  best),  and  raspberries,  of  each  an  equal 
quantity.  To  4  pounds  of  the  mixed  fruit,  well  bruised,  put  1  (gallon  of  clear  soft 
water;  steep  three  days  and  nights,  in  open  vessels,  frequently  stirring  up  the  magma; 
then  strain  through  a  hair  sieve;  press  the  residuary  pulp  to  dryness,  and  add  its  juiee 
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to  the  former.  In  each  gallon  of  the  mixed  liquors  dissolve  8  pounds  of  good  yellow 
muscovado  sugar;  let  the  solution  stand  other  three  days  and  nights,  frequently  skim- 
ming and  stirring  it  up ;  then  tun  it  into  casks,  which  should  remain  full,  and  purging 
at  the  bung-hole,  about  two  weeks.  Lastly,  to  every  9  gallons,  put  1  quart  of  good 
Cognac  brandy  (but  not  the  dragged  imitations  made  in  London  with  grain  whiskey) 
and  bung  down.  If  it  does  not  soon  become  fine,  a  steeping  of  isin&lass  may  be  stirred 
into  the  liquid,  in  the  proportion  of  about  half  an  ounce  to  9  (gallons.  I  have  found 
that  the  addition  of  1  oz.  of  cream  of  tartar  to  each  gallon  of  the  fermentable  liquor, 
improves  the  quality  of  the  wine,  and  makes  it  resemble  more  nearly  the  produce  of 
the  grape. 


Dctcriptkm. 

Imported. 

RvUiaad  for  Cawomptkm. 

P<tfy  rffo»4L 

I860. 

185L 

1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

Cape  -  •  g»Ui. 
French  -  -  nil*. 
Canary,  Faral,  Madeira, 

Portugal,      Bhentoh, 

and  Spanifh   - 

Total 

234,779 
600,245 

8,469,290 

III 

246,498 
865,483 

B,M2J681 

234,794 
468,486 

5,851,149 
6^54,429 

35,608 
105,277 

1,752,033 

33314 
134312 

1387385 

9,304313 

2,088,420 

6,684668 

1,882316 

1356331 

£    WINE-STONE  is  the  deposite  of  crude  tartar,  called  aigal,  which  settles  on  the  ss/et 
and  bottoms  of  wine  casks. 

WIRE-DRAWING.  (Trefikrie,  Fr. ;  DrahUziehen,  Drahtzug,  Germ.)  When  an 
oblong  lump  of  metal  is  forced  through  a  series  of  progressively  diminishing  apertures  in 
a  steel  plate,  so  as  to  assume  in  its  cross  section  the  foi m  and  dimensions  of  the  last 
hole,  and  to  be  augmented  in  length  at  the  expense  of  its  thickness,  it  is  said  to  be  wire- 
drawn. The  piece  of  steel  called  the  draw-plate  is  pierced  with  a  regular  gradation  of 
holes,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest ;  and  the  machine  for  overcoming  the  lateral  adhe- 
sion of  the  metallic  particles  to  one  another,  is  called  the  draw-bench.  The  pincers  which 
Isy  hold  of  the  extremity  of  the  wire,  to  pull  it  through  the  successive  holes,  are  adapted 
to  bite  it  firmly,  by  having  the  inside  of  the  jaws  cut  like  a  file.  For  drawing  thick  rods 
of  gilt  silver  down  into  stout  wire,  the  hydraulic  press  has  been  had  recourse  to  with 
advantage. 

Fig,  1540  represents  a  convenient  form  of  the  draw-bench,  where  the  power  is  applied 
by  a  toothed  wheel,  pinion,  and  rack-work,  moved  by  the  hands  of  one  or  two  i 


ing  at  a  winch;  the  motion  being  so 
regulated  by  a  fly-wheel,  that  it  does 
not  proceed  in  fits  and  starts,  and  cause 
inequalities  in  the  wire.  The  metal 
requires  to  be  annealed,  now  and  then, 
between  successive  drawings,  other- 
wise it  would  become  too  hard  and 
brittle  for  further  extension.  The  red 
upon  which  it  is  wound  is  sometimes  ' 
mounted  in  a  cistern  of  sour  small 
beer,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  off, 
or  loosening  at  least,  any  crust  of 
oxyde  formed  in  the  annealing,  before  the  wire  enters  the  draw-plate. 

When,  for  very  accurate  purposes  of  science  or  the  arts,  a  considerable  length  of  uni- 
form wire  is  to  be  drawn,  a  plate  with  one  or  more  jewelled  holes,  that  is,  filled  with  one 
or  more  perforated  rubies,  sapphires,  or  chrysolites,  can  alone  be  trusted  to,  because  the 
holes  even  in  the  best  steel  become  rapidly  wider  by  the  abrasion.  Through  a  hole  in  a 
ruby,  0*0033  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  silver  wire  170  miles  long  has  been  drawn,  which 
possessed  at  the  end  the  very  same  section  as  at  the  beginning;  a  result  determined  by 
weighing  portions  of  equal  length,  as  also  by  measuring  it  with  a  micrometer.  The  hole  in 
an  ordinary  draw-plate  of  soft  steel  becomes  so  wide  by  drawing  14,000  fathoms  of  brass 
wire,  that  it  requires  to  be  narrowed  before  the  original  sized  wire  can  be  a  train  obtained. 
Wire,  by  being  diminished  one  half,  one  third,  one  fourth,  Ac,  in  diameter,  ia  aug- 
mented in  length  respectively,  four,  nine,  sixteen  times,  Ac.  The  speed  with  which  it 
may  be  prudently  drawn  out*  depends  upou  the  ductility  and  tenacity  of  the  metal ;  but 
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may  be  always  increased  the  more  the  wire  become*  attenuated,  because  *ts  particles 
progressively  assume  more  and  more  of  the  filamentous  form,  and  accommodate  them- 
selves more  readily  to  Ihe  extending  force.  Iron  and  brass  wires,  of  0-3  inch  in  diame- 
ter, bear  drawing  at  the  rate  of  from  12  to  15  inches  per  second ;  but  when  of  0*025  (-L) 
of  an  inch,  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  45  inches  in  the  same  time.  Finer  silver  and  cop* 
per  wire  may  be  extended  from  60  to  70  inches  per  second. 

By  enclosing  a  wire  of  platinum  within  one  of  silver  ten  times  thicker,  and  drawing 
down  the  compound  wire  till  it  be  ,X^  of  an  inch,  a  wire  of  platinum  of  j-A^r  of  an 
inch  will  exist  in  its  centre,  which  may  be  obtained  apart,  by  dissolving  the  silver  away 
in  nitric  acid.    This  pretty  experiment  was  first  made  by  fir.  Wollaston. 

The  French  draw-plates  are  so  much  esteemed,  that  one  of  the  best  of  them  used  to 
be  sold  in  this  country,  during  the  late  war,  for  its  weight  in  silver.  The  holes  are 
formed  with  a  steel  punch ;  being  made  large  on  that  side  where  the  wire  enters,  and 
diminishing  with  a  regular  taper  to  the  other  side.  In  the  act  of  drawing,  they  must  be 
well  supplied  with  grease  for  the  larger  kinds  of  wire,  and  with  wax  for  the  smaller. 

WO  AD  (KotteaV,  Pastel,  Fr.;  Waid,  Germ.;  balis  tinrtoria,  Linn.),  the  glattum  of 
the  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans,  is  an  herbaceous  plant  which  was  formerly  much  culti 
▼ated,  as  affording  a  permanent  blue  dye,  but  it  has  been  in  modern  times  well  nigh 
superseded  by  indigo,  Pliny  says,  "  A  certain  plant  which  resembles  plantago,  called 
giastum,  is  employed  by  the  women  and  girls  in  Great  Britain  for  dyeing  their  bodies  all 
over,  when  they  assist  at  certain  religious  ceremonies;  they  have  then  the  color  of 
Ethiopians.'1 — Hist.  Nat.  cap.  xxii.  §  2. 

When  the  arts,  which  had  perished  with  the  Roman  empire,  were  revived,  in  the  middle 
ages,  woad  began  to  be  generally  used  for  dyeing  blue,  and  became  an  object  of  most 
extensive  cultivation  in  many  countries  of  Europe.  The  environs  of  Toulouse  and 
Mirepoix,  in  Upper  Languedoc,  produced  annually  40,000,000  pounds  of  the  prepared 
woad,  or  pastel,  of  which  200,000  bales  were  consumed  at  Bordeaux.  Benin i,  a  rich 
manufacturer  of  this  drug,  became  surety  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom  of  his  king, 
Francis  I.,  then  the  prisoner  of  Charles  V.  in  Spain. 

The  leaves  of  woad  are  fermented  in  heaps,  \o  destroy  certain  vegetable  principles 
injurious  to  the  beauty  of  the  dye,  as  also  to  elaborate  the  indigoferons  matter  present, 
before  they  are  brought  into  the  market ;  but  they  should  be  carefully  watched  during 
this  process.  Whenever  the  leaves  have  arrived  at  maturity,  a  point  judged  of  very  dif- 
ferently in  different  countries,  they  are  stripped  off  the  plant,  a  cropping  which  is  repeated 
as  often  as  they  shoot,  being  three  or  four  times  in  Germany,  and  eight  or  ten  times  in 
Italy.  The  leaves  are  dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  not  so  much  as  to  become  black ; 
and  they  are  ground  before  they  get  quite  dry.  The  resulting  paste  is  laid  upon  a  sloping 
pavement,  with  gutters  for  conducting  the  juice,  which  exudes  into  a  tank ;  the  heap 
being  tramped  from  time  to  time,  to  promote  the  discharge  of  the  juice.  The  woad  fer- 
ments, swells,  and  cracks  in  many  places,  which  fissures  must  be  closed ;  the  whole  being 
occasionally  watered.  The  fermentation  is  continued  for  twenty  or  thirty  days,  in  cold 
weather;  and  if  the  leaves  have  been  gathered  dry,  as  in  Italy,  for  four  months.  When 
the  fermented  heap  has  become  moderately  dry,  it  is  ground  again,  and  put  up  in  cakes 
of  from  one  to  three  pounds ;  which  are  then  fully  dried,  and  packed  up  in  bundles  for 
the  market.    Many  dyers  subject  the  pastel  to  a  second  fermentation. 

1,600  square  toises  (fathoms)  of  land  afford  in  two  cuttings  at  least  19,000  pounds  of 
leaves,  of  which  weight  four  fifths  are  lost  in  the  fermentation,  leaving  3,880  pounds  of 
pastel,  in  loaves  or  cakes.  When  cood,  it  has  rather  a  yellow,  or  greenish-yellow,  than 
a  blue  color;  it  is  light,  and  slightly  humid ;  it  gives  to  paper  a  pale-green  trace;  and 
improves  by  age,  in  consequence  of  an  obscure  fermentation  ;  for  if  kept  four  years,  it 
dyes  twice  as  much  as  after  two  years.  According  to  Hellot,  4  pounds  of  Guatimala  in- 
digo produce  the  same  effect  as  210  pounds  of  the  pastel  of  AlbL  At  Quins,  in  Pied- 
mont, the  dyers  estimate  that  6  pounds  of  indigo  are  equivalent  to  300  of  pastel;  but 
Chaptal  thinks  the  indigo  underrated. 

Pastel  will  dye  blue  of  itself,  but  it  is  commonly  employed  as  a  fermentative  additioa 
to  the  proper  blue  vat,  as  described  under  Indigo. 

Fresh  woad,  analyzed  by  Chevreul,  afforded,  in  100  parts,  65*4  of  juice.  After  being 
steeped  in  water,  the  remaining  mass  yielded,  on  expression,  29*65  of  liquid ;  being  in 
whole,  95*05  parts,  leaving  4-95  of  ligneous  fibre.  The  juice,  by  filtration,  gave  1-95  of 
green  fecula.  100  parts  of  fresh  woad,  when  dried,  are  redueed  to  13*76  parts.  Alco- 
hol, boiled  upon  dry  woad,  deposites,  after  cooline,  indigo  in  microscopic  needles ;  but  these 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  vegetable  albumine,  which  retains  a  greenish-gray  color. 

WOLFRAM  is  the  native  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  a  mineral  which  occurs 
In  primitive  formations,  along  with  the  ores  of  tin,  antimony,  and  lead,  in  the  Bohemian 
Erzegebirge,  in  Cornwall,  Switzerland,  North  America  fee.  It  is  used  by  chemists  for 
obtaining  tungstic  acid  and  tungsten. 
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WOOD  (J3ou,  Fr. ;  Holz,  Germ.),  is  the  hard  bat  porous  tissue  between  the  piftk 
and  the  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs,  through  which  the  chief  part  of  the  juices  is  cos- 
ducted  from  the  root  towards  the  branches  and  leaves,  during  the  life  of  the  vegetable. 
The  ligneous  fibre  is  the  substance  which  remains,  after  the  plant  has  been  subjected  to 
the  solvent  action  of  ether,  alcohol,  water,  dilute  acids,  and  caustic  alkaline  leys.  It  ii 
considered  by  chemists  that  dry  timber  consists,  on  an  average,  of  96  parts  of  fibrous, 
and  4  of  soluble  matter,  in  100 ;  but  that  these  proportions  vary  somewhat  with  the  see* 
sons,  the  soil,  and  the  plant.  All  kinds  of  wood  sink  in  water,  when  placed  in  a  basis 
of  it  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pomp;  showing  their  specific  gravity  to  be 
greater  than  1*000.  That  of  fir  and  maple  is  stated,  by  chemical  authors,  to  be  1*46 1 
and  that  of  oak  and  beech,  at  1*53;  but  I  believe  them  to  have  all  the  same  spec.  grav. 
as  the  fibre  of  flax;  namely,  1-50,  as  determined  by  me  some  years  ago.0 

Wood  becomes  snow-white,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine ;  digested  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  transformed  first  into  gum,  and,  by  ebullition  with  water,  afterwards 
into  grape-sugar ;  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  grows  yellow,  loses  its  coherence,  falls 
into  a  pulverulent  mass,  but  eventually  dissolves,  and  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid;  wilk 
strong  caustic  alkaline  leys,  in  a  hoi  state,  it  swells  up  excessively,  dissolves  into  a 
homogeneous  liquid,  and  changes  into  a  blackish-brown  mass,  containing  oxalic  aaai 
acetic  acids. 

The  composition  of  wood  has  been  examined  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  and  Dt. 
Prout.    The  first  two  chemists  found  it  to  consist,  in  100  parts,  of— - 

Oak.  Be*ch. 

Carbon     -  52-53  51-45 

Hydrogen  -  -  -      5-69  5-82 

Oxygen    ....    41-78.  42-73 

According  to  Dr.  Prout,  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  in  the  exact  proportions  to  forn 
water.  Willow  contains  50,  and  box  49*8  per  cent,  of  carbon  ;  each  containing,  there- 
fore, very  nearly  44-444  of  oxygen,  and  5*555  of  hydrogen.  In  the  analyses  of  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  there  is  a  great  excess  of  hydrogen  above  what  the  oxygen  requires 
U>  form  water.    Authenrieth  stated,  some  years  ago,  that  he  found  that  fine  sawdust 


Table  of  the  Distillation  of  One  Pound  of  Wood,  dried,  at  86°  Fahr. 

f 

|                   Name  of  the  wood. 

1 

weight  of 
wood  acid. 

One  ounce  of  the 

acid  saturates  of 

carbonate  of 

potash. 

Weight  of  the 

eouibustlbls 

olL 

Weight  of  ts* 

1 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Ounces. 

Ounce* 

White  birch  - 

7 

44 

1J 

3f 

Red  beech         - 

7 

44 

1| 

3! 

Prick  wood  (spindle  tree) 

7* 

40 

If 

31 

Large  leaved  linden    - 

6! 

41 

2 

*i 

Red  or  scarlet  oak 

7 

40 

1J 

4| 

White  beech 

6} 

40 

if 

3f 

Common  ash          ... 

7* 

34 

ii 

a 

Horse  chestnut  ... 

7* 

31 

it 

Italian  poplar        ... 

7J 

30 

i\ 

Silver  poplar      - 

7i 

30 

i* 

White  willow 

7* 

28 

i|  * 

3| 

Root  of  the  sassafras  laurel 

6! 

29 

if 

4% 

Wild  service  tree  ... 

7 

28 

it 

3$ 

Basket  willow    - 

8 

27 

if 

3) 

Dogberry  tree        .        -        - 

7 

27 

2 

3} 

Buckthorn          ... 

7t 

26 

1* 

3| 

Logwood       - 

7I 

26 

if 

4 

Alder         .... 

7t 

22 

1| 

H 

Juniper          .... 

7} 

23 

If 

A 

White  fir  (deal)         -        -      . 

'A 

23 

2} 

3} 

Common  pine  wood 

22 

If 

Savine  tree         ... 

7 

20 

If 

3| 

Red  deal  (pine)     ... 

6 

18 

2} 

3] 

i    Guiac  wood  -    - 

6 

16 

2| 

*    . 

♦  "  From  the  small  difference  found  by  experiment  between 
ton  f  1*47),  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  density  of  both  ma] 
ieeef**  e/  Mamfaeturts,  3d  edition,  pp.  97,  98,  99. 


the  specific 
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mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wheat  flour,  made  a  coherent  dough  witli  water, 
which  formed  an  excellent  food  for  pigs ;  apparently  showing  that  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  animal  could  operate  the  same  sort  of  change  upon  wood  as  sulphuric  acid  does. 

WOOD-PRESERVING.  Mr.  Bethell's  invention  consists  in  impregnating  wood 
throughout  with  oil  of  tar  and  other  bituminous  matters,  containing  creosote,  and  also 
with  pyrolignite*  of  iron,  which  holds  more  creosote  in  solution  than  any  other  watery 
menstruum. 

The  wood  is  put  in  a  close  iron  tank,  like  a  high-pressure  steam-boiler,  which  is  then 
closed  and  filled  with  the  tar  oil  or  pyrolignite.  The  air  is  then  exhausted  by  air- 
pumps,  and  afterward  more  oil  or  pyrolignite  is  forced  in  by  hydrostatic  pumps,  until  a 
pressure  equal  to  from  100  to  150  pounds  to  the  inch  is  obtained.  This  pressure  is 
kept  up  by  the  frequent  working  of  the  pumps  during  six  or  seven  hours,  whereby  the 
wood  becomes  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  tar  oil,  or  the  pyrolignite  of  iron,  and 
will  be  found  to  weigh  from  8  to  12  pounds  per  cube  foot  heavier  than  before. 

In  a  large  tank,  like  one  of  those  used  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway,  20  loads 
of  timber  per  day  can  be  prepared. 

The  effect  produced  is  that  of  perfectly  coagulating  the  albumen  in  the  sap,  thus  pre- 
venting its  putrefaction.  For  wood  that  will  be  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  al- 
ternately wet  and  dry,  the  mere  coagulation  of  the  sap  is  not  sufficient ;  for  although 
the  albumen  contained  in  the  sap  of  the  wood  is  the  most  liable  and  the  first  to  pu- 
trefy, yet  the  ligneous  fibre  itself,  after  it  has  been  deprived  of  all  sap,  will,  when  ex- 
posed in  a  warm  damp  situation,  rot  and  crumble  into  dust.  To  pi.  serve  wood,  there- 
fore, that  will  be  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  sap 
should  be  coagulated,  but  that  the  fibres  should  be  protected  from  moisture,  which  is 
effectually  done  by  this  process. 

The  atmospheric  action  on  wood  thus  prepared  renders  it  tougher,  and  infinitely 
stronger.  A  post  made  of  beech,  or  even  of  Scotch  fir,  is  rendered  more  durable,  and 
as  strong  as  one  made  of  the  best  oak ;  the  bituminous  mixture  with  which  all  its  pores 
are  filled  acting  as  a  cement  to  bind  the  fibres  together  in  a  close  tough  mass ;  and  the 
more  porous  the  wood  is,  the  more  durable  and  tough  it  becomes,  as  it  imbibes  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  bituminous  oil,  which  is  proved  by  its  increased  weight.  The 
materials  which  are  injected  preserve  iron  and  metals  from  corrosion ;  and  an  iron  bolt 
driven  into  wood  so  saturated,  remains  perfectly  sound  and  free  from  rust.  It  also 
resists  the  attack  of  insects ;  and  it  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  at  Shoreham  Har- 
bor, that  the  tertdo  navalis,  or  naval  worm,  will  not  touch  it. 

Wood  thus  prepared  for  sleepers,  piles,  post,  fencing,  &c,  is  not  at  all  affected  by 
alternate  exposure  to  wet  and  dry ;  it  requires  no  painting,  and  after  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  some  days  it  loses  every  unpleasant  smell. 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  the  following  eminent  engineers,  viz. :  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  Mr.  Brunei,  Mr.  Bidder,  Mr.  Brathwaite,  Mr.  Buck,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Wick- 
stead,  Mr.  Pritchard,  and  others ;  and  has  been  used  with  the  greatest  success  on  the 
Great  Western  railway,  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway,  the  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham railway,  the  North  Eastern,  the  South  Eastern,  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  and 
at  Shoreham  Harbor ;  and  lately,  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  appearance  of  the 
prepared  sleepers,  after  three  years'  exposure  to  the  weather,  an  order  has  been  issued 
by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  that  the  sleepers  hereafter  to  be  used  on  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham railway  are  to  be  prepared  with  it  before  being  put  down. 

The  expense  of  preparing  the  wood  varies  from  10*.  to  15*.  per  load,  according  tc 
situation,  and  the  distance  from  the  manufactories  where  the  material  is  made. 

Mr.  Bethell  supplies  the  material  at  a  low  price  from  his  manufactories,  either  at 
Nine  Elms,  Vauxhall ;  Bow  Common ;  or  Birmingham ;  and  parties  prepare  the  timber 
themselves. 

For  railway  sleepers  it  is  highly  useful,  as  the  commonest  Scotch  fir  sleeper,  when 
thus  prepared,  will  last  fo  centuries.  Those  which  have  been  in  use  3  years  and  up- 
ward, look  much  better  now  than  when  first  laid  down,  having  become  harder,  more 
consolidated,  and  perfectly  waterproof;  which  qualities,  combined  with  that  of  per- 
fectly resisting  the  worm,  render  this  process  eminently  useful  for  piles,  and  all  other 
woodwork  placed  under  water.  Posts  for  gates  or  fencing,  if  prepared  in  this  manner, 
may  be  made  of  Scotch  fir,  or  the  cheapest  wood  that  can  be  obtained,  and  will  not  de- 
cay like  oak  posts,  which  invariably  become  rotten  near  the  earth  after  a  few  yean. 

WOOF,  is  the  same  as  Wan. 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE.  In  reference  to  textile  fabrics,  sheep's  wool  is 
of  two  different  sorts,  the  short  and  the  long-stapled ;  each  of  which  requires  different 
modes  of  manufacture  in  the  preparation  and  spinning  processes,  as  also  in  the  treatment 
of  the  cloth  after  it  is  woven,  to  fit  it  for  the  market.  Each  of  these  is,  moreover,  dis- 
tinguished in  commerce  by  the  names  of  fleece  wools  and  dead  wools,  according  as  they 
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have  been  shorn  at  the  usual  annual  period  from  the  living  animal,  or  ore  cut  from  iif 
skin  after  death.  The  latter  are  comparatively  harsh,  weak,  and  ineapable  of  imbibing 
the  dyeing  principles,  more  especially  if  the  sheep  has  died  of  some  malignant  distemper. 
The  annular  pores,  leading  into  the  tubular  cavities  of  the  filaments,  seem,  in  this  ease, 
to  have  shrunk  and  become  obstructed.  The  time  of  year  for  sheep-shearing  most  favor- 
able to  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and  the  comfort  of  the  animal,  is  towards  the  end  of 
June  and  beginning  of  July;— the  period  when  Lord  Leicester  holds  his  celebrated  rural 
ffite  for  that  interesting  purpose. 

The  wool  of  the  sheep  has  been  surprisingly  improved  by  its  domestic  culture.  The 
moujlon  (Ovis  aries),  the  parent  stock  from  which  our  sheep  is  undoubtedly  derived, 
and  which  is  still  found  in  a  wild  »tate  upon  the  mountains  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Berbary, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  has  a  very  short  and  coarse  deece,  more  like  hair  than  wooL 
When  this  animal  is  brought  under  the  fostering  care  of  man,  the  rank  fibres  gradually 
disappear ;  while  the  soft  wool  round  their  roots,  little  conspicuous  in  the  wild  animal, 
becomes  singularly  developed.  The  male  most  speedily  undergoes  this  change,  and  con- 
tinues ever  afterwards  to  possess  far  more  power  in  modifying  the  fleece  of  the  offspring, 
than  the  female  parent.  The  produce  of  a  breed  from  a  eoarse-woolled  ewe  and  a  fiae- 
woolled  ram  is  not  of  a  mean  quality  between  the  two,  but  half-way  nearer  that  of  the 
sire.  By  coupling  the  female  thus  generated  with  such  a  male  as  the  former,  another 
improvement  of  one  half  will  be  obtained,  affording  a  staple  three  fourths  finer  than  that 
of  the  grandam.  By  proceeding  inversely,  the  wool  would  be  as  rapidly  deteriorated. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  first  consequence  in  wool  husbandry,  to  exclude  from  the 
flock  all  coarse-fleeced  rams. 

Long  wool  is  the  produce  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  sheep,  and  varies  in  the  length  of 
its  fibres  from  3  to  8  inches.  Such  wool  is  not  carded  like  cotton,  but  combed  like  flax, 
either  by  hand  or  appropriate  machinery.  Short  wool  is  seldom  longer  than  3  or  4 
inches ;  it  is  susceptible  of  carding  and  felting,  by  whieh  processes  the  filaments  become 
first  convoluted,  and  then  densely  matted  together.  The  shorter  sorts  of  the  combing 
wool  are  used  principally  for  hosiery,  though  of  late  years  the  finer  kinds  have  beee 
extensively  worked  up  into  Merino  and  mousseline-de-laine  fabrics.  The  longer  wools 
of  the  Leicestershire  breed  are  manufactured  into  hard  yarns,  for  worsted  pieces,  such  as 
waistcoats,  carpets,  bombazines,  poplins,  crapes,  &c. 

The  wool  of  which  good  broadcloth  is  made  should  be  not  only  shorter,  but,  generally 
speaking,  finer  and  softer  than  the  worsted  wools,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  fulling  pro- 
cess. Some  wool-sorters  and  wool-staplers  acquire  by  practice  great  nicety  of  discern* 
ment  in  judging  of  wools  by  the  touch  and  traction  of  the  fingers.  Two  years  ago,  I 
made  a  series  of  observations  upon  different  wools,  and  published  the  results.  The 
filaments  of  the  finer  qualities  varied  in  thickness  from  -  X  .  to  JL^  of  an  ineh ;  their 
structure  is  very  curious,  exhibiting,  in  a  good  achromatic  microscope,  at  intervals  of  about 
4-1^  of  an  inch,  a  series  of  serrated  rings,  imbricated  towards  each  other,  like  the  joints 
of  EqutMetum,  or  rather  like  the  scaly  zones  of  a  serpent's  skin.  See  Philosophy  of 
Manufactures,   gt.  11,  12,  page  91,  second  edition. 

There  are  four  distinct  qualities  of  wool  upon  every  sheep ;  the  finest  being  upon  the 
■pine,  from  the  neck  to  within  6  inches  of  the  tail,  including  one  third  of  the  breadth  of 
the  back;  the  second  covers  the  flanks  between  the  thighs  and  the  shoulders;  the  third 
elothes  the  neck  and  the  rump ;  and  the  fourth  extends  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
and  breast  down  to  the  feet,  as  also  upon  a  part  of  the  shoulders  and  the  thighs,  to  the 
bottom  of  .the  hind  quarter.  These  should  be  torn  asunder,  and  sorted,  immediately  after 
the  shearing. 

The  harshness  of  wools  is  dependant  not  solely  upon  the  breed  of  the  animal,  or  the 
climate,  but  is  owing  to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  pasture,  derived  from  the  soil.  It  is 
known,  that  in  sheep  fed  upon  chalky  districts,  wool  is  apt  to  get  coarse;  but  in  those 
Upon  a  rich  loamy  soil,  it  becomes  soft  and  silky.  The  ardent  sun  of  Spain  renders  the 
fleece  of  the  Merino  breed  harsher  than  it  is  in  the  milder  climate  of  Saxony.  Smearing 
sheep  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  butter  is  deemed  favorahk  to  the  softness  of  their 
wool. 

All  wool,  in  its  natural  state,  contains  a  quantity  of  a  peculiar  potash-soap,  seeretsd 
by  the  animal,  called  in  this  country  the  yolk ;  whicti  may  be  washed  out  by  water  alone, 
with  which  it  forms  a  sort  of  lather.  It  constitutes  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  wool, 
being  most  abundant  tn  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep ;  and  however  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  wool  on  the  living  animal,  should  be  taken  out  soon  after  it  is  shorn,  lest 
it  injure  the  fibres  by  fermentation,  and  cause  them  to  become  hard  and  brittle.  After 
being  washed  in  water,  somewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  the  wool  should  be  well  pressed, 
and  carefully  dried. 

Mr.  Hicks,  of  Huddersfield,  obtained  a  patent  some  years  ago  for  a  machine  for 
cleaning  wool  from  bun.  It  consists  of  4  rotary  beaters,  which  actio  succession.  The  wool 
having  been  opened  and  spread  upon  a  feeding  cloth  is  carried  bj  it  to  the  drawing  rollers. 
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and  i«  then  delivered  to  the  action  of  the  beater,  by  which  it  is  carried  along  a  curved 
grating  to  the  feed  cloth  of  another  beater,  so  as  to  be  made  eventually  quite  clean. 

England  grows  annually  about  1,000,000  packs  of  wool.  The  quantity  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1860,  was  72,674,483  lbs,;  in  1851,  81,063,679  lbs.;  of 
which,  48,240,629  lbs.  and  61,998,468  lbs.  respectively  were  from  British  possessions. 

Having  premised  these  general  observations  on  wool,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  treat  of 
its  manufacture,  beginning  with  that  of  wool-combing,  or 


THE  WORSTED  MANUFACTURE. 

In  this  branch  of  business,  a  long  stapled  and  firm  fibre  is  required  to  form  a  smooth 
icvel  yarn,  little  liable  to  shrink;  curl,  or  felt  in  weaving  and  finishing  the  cloth.  It  must 
not  be  entangled  by  carding,  but  stretched  in  lines  as  parallel  as  possible,  by  a  suitable 
system  of  combing,  manual  or  mechanical. 

When  the  long  wool  is  brought  into  the  worsted  factory,  it  is  first  of  all  washed  by 
men  with  soap  and  water,  who  are  paid  for  their  labor  by  the  piece,  and  are  each  assisted 
by  a  boy,  who  receives  the  wool  as  it  issues  from  between  the  drying  *q%uzertf  (see  Bleach- 
ing.) The  boy  carries  off  the  wool  in  baskets,  and  spreads  it  evenly  upon  the  floor  of 
the  drying-room,  usually  an  apartment  over  the  boilers  of  the  steam-engine,  which  is  thus 
economically  heated  to  the  proper  temperature.  The  health  of  the  boys  employed  in  this 
business  is  found  to  be  not  at  all  injured. 

The  wool,  when  properly  dried,  is  transferred  to  a  machine  called  the  plucktr,  which 
is  always  superintended  by  a  bry  of  12  or  14  years  of  age,  being  very  light  work.  He 
lays  the  tresses  of  wool  pretty  evenly  upon  the  feed-apron,  or  table  covered  with  an 
endless  moving  web  of  canvass,  which,  as  it  advances,  delivers  the  ends  of  the  long  tufts 
to  a  pair  of  fluted  rollers,  whence  it  is  introduced  into  a  fanning  apparatus,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  willow  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  see.  The  filaments 
are  turned  out,  at  the  opposite  end  of  this  winnowing  machine,  straightened,  cleaned, 
and  ready  for  the  combing  operation.    According  to  the  old  practice  of  the  trade,  and  still 


1541 


for  the  finer  descriptions  of  the  long  staple, 
according  to  the  present  practice,  the  wool 
is  carded  by  hand.  This  is  far  more  severe 
labor  than  any  subservient  to  machinery, 
and  is  carried  on  in  rooms  rendered  close 
and  hot  by  the  number  of  stoves  requisite 
to  heat  the  combs,  and  so  enable  them  to 
render  the  fibres  soft,  flexible,  and  elastic 
This  is  a  task  at  which  only  robust  men 
are  engaged.  They  use  three  implements ; 
1.  a  pair  of  combs  for  each  person ;  2.  a  post,  'o  which  one  of  the  combs  can  be  fixed ; 
3.  a  comb-pot,  or  small  stove  for  heating  the  teeth  of  the  combs.  Each  comb  is  composed 
either  of  two  or  three  rows  of  pointed  tapering  steel  teeth  6, 
fig.  1541,  disposed  in  two  or  three  parallel  planes,  each  row  being 
a  little  longer  than  the  preceding.  They  are  made  fast  at  the 
roots  to  a  wooden  stock  or  head  t,  which  is  covered  with  horn, 
and  has  a  handle  d,  fixed  into  it  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  the 
teeth.  The  spaces  between  these  two  or  three  planes  of  teeth, 
is  about  one  third  of  an  inch  at  their  bottoms,  but  somewhat 
more  at  their  tips.  The  first  combing,  when  the  fibres  are  most 
entangled,  is  performed  with  the  two-row  toothed  combs;  the 
second,  or  finishing  combing,  with  the  three-row  toothed. 

In  the  workshop  a  post  is  planted  {fig.  1542),  upright,  for 
resting  the  combs  occasionally  upon,  during  the  operation. 
An  iron  stem  g,  projects  from  it  horizontally,  having  its  end 
turned  up,  so  as  to  pass  through  a  hole  in  the  handle  of  the 
comb.  Near  its  point  of  insertion  into  the  post,  there  is  an- 
other staple  point  a,  which  enters  into  the  hollow  end  of  the 
handle;  which,  between  these  two  catches,  is  firmly  secured  to 
the  post.  The  stove  is  a  very  simple  affair,  consisting  merely  of 
a  flat  iron  plate,  heated  by  fire  or  steam,  and  surmounted  with  a 
similar  plate,  at  an  interval  sufficient  to  allow  the  teeth  to  be 
iasertefl  between  them  at  one  side,  which  is  left  open,  while  the  space  between  their 
edges,  on  the  other  sides,  is  closed  to  confine  the  heat. 

In  combing  the  wool,  the  workman  takes  it  up  in  tresses  of  about  four  ounces  each, 
sprinkles  it  with  oil,  and  rolls  it  about  in  his  hands,  to  render  all  the  filaments  equally 
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unctuous.  Some  harsh  dry  wools  require  one  sixteenth  their  weight  of  oil,  others  M 
more  than  a  fortieth.  He  next  attaches  a  heated  comb  to  the  post,  with  its  teeth  pointed 
upwards,  seizes  one  half  of  the  tress  of  wool  in  his  hands,  throws  it  over  the  teeth,  then 
draws  it  through  them,  and  (has  repeatedly,  leaving  a  few  straight  filaments  each  time  upsa. 
the  comb.  When  the  comb  has  in  this  way  collected  all  the  wool,  it  is  plaeed  with  its  points 
inserted  into  the  cell  of  the  stove,  with  the  wool  hanging  down  outside,  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  heat.  The  other  comb,  just  removed  in  a  heated  state  from  the 
stove,  is  planted  upon  the  post,  and  furnished  in  its  turn  with  the  remaining  two-ounce 
tress  of  wool ;  after  which  it  supplants  the  preceding  at  the  stove.  Having  both  combs 
now  hot,  he  holds  one  of  them  with  his  left  hand  over  his  knee,  being  seated  upon  a  low 
stool,  and  seizing  the  other  with  his  right  hand,  he  combs  the  wool  upon  the  first,  by 
introducing  the  teeth  of  one  comb  into  the  wool  stuck  in  the  other,  and  drawing  them 
through  it.  This  manipulation  is  skilfully  repeated,  till  the  fibres  are  laid  truly  parallel, 
like  a  flat  tress  of  hair.  It  is  proper  to  begin  by  combing  the  tips  of  the  tress,  and  to 
advance  progressively,  from  the  one  end  towards  the  other,  til]  at  length  the  combs  are 
worked  with  their  teeth  as  closely  together  as  is  possible,  without  bringing  them  into  col- 
lision. If  the  workman  proceeded  otherwise,  he  would  be  apt  to  rupture  the  filaments, 
or  tear  their  ends  entirely  out  of  one  of  the  combs.  The  flocks  left  at  the  end  of  the 
process,  because  they  are  too  short  for  the  comber  to  grasp  them  in  his  hand,  are  called 
noyh.  They  are  unfit  for  the  worsted  spinner,  and  are  reserved  for  the  coarse  cloth 
manufacture. 

•The  wool  finally  drawn  off*  from  the  comb,  though  it  may  form  a  uniform  tress*  of 
straight  filaments,  must  yet  be  combed  again  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature,  to  pre- 
pare it  perfectly  for  the  spinning  operation.  From  ten  to  twelve  slivers  are  then  arranged 
in  one  parcel. 

To  relieve  the  workman  from  this  laborious  and  not  very  salubrious  task,  has  been 
the  object  of  many  mechanical  inventions.  One  of  these,  considerably  employed  in  this 
country  and  in  France,  is  the  inversion  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Collier,  of  Paris,  for  which 
a  patent  was  obtained  in  England,  under  the  name  of  John  Piatt,  of  Salford,  in 
November,  1827.  It  consists  of  two  comb-wheels,  about'  ten  feet  in  diameter,  having 
hollow  iron  spokes  filled  with  steam,  in  order  to  keep  the  whole  apparatus  at  a  proper 
combing  heat.  The  comb  forms  a  circle,  made  fast  to  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  the 
teeth  being  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel.  The  shafts  of  the  two  wheels  are 
mounted  in  a  strong  frame  of  cast  iron ;  not,  however,  in  horizontal  positions,  but  inclined 
at  acute  angles  to  the  horizon,  and  in  planes  crossing  each  other,  so  that  the  teeth  of  one 
circular  comb  sweep  with  a  sieady  obliquity  over  the  teeth  of  the  other,  in  a  most 
ingenious  manner,  with  the  effect  of  combing  the  tresses  of  wool  hung  upon  ihem.  The 
proper  quantity  of  long  wool,  in  its  ordinary  state,  is  stuck  in  handfuls  upon  the  wheel, 
revolving  slowly,  by  a  boy,  seated  upon  the  ground  at  one  side  of  the  machine.  When- 
ever  the  wheel  is  dressed,  the  machine  is  made  to  revolve  more  rapidly,  by  shifting  its 
driving-band  on  another  pulley;  and  it  is  beautiful  to  observe  the  delicacy  and  precision 
with  which  it  smooths  the  tangled  tress.  When  the  wools  are  set  in  rapid  rotation,  the 
loose  ends  of  the  fleece,  by  the  centrifugal  force,  are  thrown  out,  in  the  direction  of  radii, 
upon  the  teeth  of  the  other  revolving  comb-wheel,  so  as  to  be  drawn  out  and  made  truly 
straight.  The  operation  commences  upon  the  tips  of  the  tresses,  where  the  wheels,  by 
the  oblique  posture  of  their  shafts,  ate  at  the  greatest  distance  apart ;  but  as  the  planes 
slowly  approach  to  parallelism,  the  teeth  enter  more  deeply  into  the  wool,  till  they  pro- 
gressively comb  the  whole  length  of  its  fibres.  The  machines  being  then  thrown  out  of 
gear,  the/ teeth  are  stripped  of  the  tresses  by  the  hand  of  the  attendant ;  the  noyls,  or  short 
refuse  wool,  being  also  removed,  and  kept  by  itself. 

This  operation  being  one  of  simple  superintendence,  not  of  handicraft  effort  and  skill, 
like  the  old  combing  of  long  wool,  is  now  performed  by  boys  or  girls  of  13  and  14  years 
of  age;  and  places  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  influence  of  automatic  mechanism,  in 
so  embodying  dexterity  and  intelligence  in  a  machine,  as  to  render  the  cheap  and  tracta- 
ble labor  of  children  a  substitute  for  the  high-priced  and  often  refractory  exertions  of 
workmen  too  prone  to  capricious  combinations.  The  chief  precaution  to  be  taken  with 
this  machine,  is  to  keep  the  steam-joints  tight,  so  as  not  to  wet  the  apartments,  and  to 
provide  due  ventilation  for  the  operatives. 

The  following  machine,  patented  by  James  Noble,  of  Halifax,  worsted-spinner,  in 
February,  1834,  deserve*  particular  notice,  as  its  mode  of  operation  adapts  it  well  also  for 
heckling  flax.  In  fig.  1543  the  internal  structure  is  exhibited.  The  frame-work  a,  a, 
supports  the  axle  of  a  wheel,  ft,  ft,  in  suitable  bearings  on  each  side.  To  the  face"  of  this 
whee.  is  affixed  the  eccentric  or  heart-wheel  cam  c,  c.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  periphery 
of  this  cam  or  heart-wheel,  a  lever  rf,  rf,  bears  merely  by  its  gravity;  one  end  of 
which  lever  is  connected  by  a  joint  to  the  crank  e.  By  the  rotation  of  the  craak  e,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  lever  d,  will  be  slidden  to  and  fro  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
periphery  of  the  eccentric  or  heart-wheel  cam  c,  the  outer  end  of  the  lever  d,  carrying 
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Ike  upper  or  working  comb  or  needle-points  /,  as  u  moves,  performing  an  elliptical 
1643  curve,  which  carve 

will  be  dependant 
upon  the  position 
of  the  heart-wheel 
cam  c,  that  guides 
it.  A  moveable 
frame  g,  carries  a 
seiies  of  points  h, 
which  are  to  con- 
stitute the  lower 
comb  or  frame  of 
needles.  Into  these 
lower  needles  the 
rough      uncombed 

wool  is  to  be  fed  by  hand,  and  to  be  drawn  out  and  combed  straight  by  the  movements 
of  the  upper  or  working  comb.  • 

As  it  is  important,  in  order  to  prevent  waste,  that  the  ends  of  the  wool  should  be 
first  combed  out,  and  that  the  needle-points  should  be  made  to  penetrate  the  wool  pro- 
gressively, the  moveable  frame  g,  is  in  the  first  instance  placed  as  far  back  as  possible ; 
and  the  action  of  the  lever  d,  during  the  whole  operation,  is  so  directed  by  the  varying 
positions  of  the  cam-wheel,  as  to  allow  the  upper  comb  to  enter  at  first  a  very  little 
way  only  into  the  wool ;  but  as  the  operation  of  combing  goes  on,  the  frame  with  the 
lower  combs  is  made  to  advance  gradually,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  revolving 
heart  cam-wheel  c,  being  also  gradually  changed,  the  upper  or  working  needles  are  at 
length  allowed  to  be  drawn  completely  through  the  wool,  for  the  purpose  of  combing  out 
straight  the  whole  length  of  its  fibre. 

In  order  to  give  to  the  machine  the  necessary  movements,  a  train  of  toothed  wheels 
and  pinions  is  mounted,  mostly  on  studs  attached  to  the  side  of  the  frame;  which 
train  of  wheels  and  pinions  is  shown  by  dots  in  the  figure,  to  svoid  confusion.  The  driving 
power,  a  horse  or  steam-engine,  is  communicated  by  a  band  to  a  rigger  on  the  short  axle 
t ;  which  axle  carries  a  pinion,  taking  into  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  train.  From  this 
wheel  the  crank  e,  that  works  the  lever  <2,  is  driven  ;  and  also  by  gear  from  the  same 
pinion,  the  axle  of  the  wheel  6,  carrying  the  eccentric  or  heart-wheel  cam,  is  also  actuated, 
but  slower  than  the  crank-axle. 

At  the  end  of  the  axle  of  the  wheel  b,  and  cam  c,  a  bevel  pinion  is  affixed,  which 

gears  into  a  corresponding  bevel  pinion  on  the  end  of  the  lateral  shaft  k.    The  reverse 

end  of  this  shaft  has  a  worm  or  endless  screw  i,  taking  into  a  toothed  wheel  m;  and 

this  last-mentioned  toothed  wheel  gears  into  a  rack  at  the  under  part  of  the  frame  g. 

It  will  hence  be  perceived,  that  by  the  movements  of  the  train  of  wheels,  a  slow 

motion  is  given  to  the  frame  g,  by  which  the  lower 
needles  carrying  the  wool  are  progressively  ad- 
vanced as  the  operation  goes  on  ;  and  also,  that  by 
the  other  wheels  of  the  train,  the  heart-wheel  cam 
is  made  to  rotate,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  such 
varying  directions  to  the  stroke  of  the  lever  which 
slides  upon  its  periphery,  and  to  the  working 
comb,  as  shall  cause  the  comb  to  operate  gradual- 
ly upon  the  wool  as  it  is  brought  forward.  The 
construction  of  the  frames  which  hold  the  needles, 
and  the  manner  of  fixing  them  in  the  machine,  pre- 
sent no  features  of  importance ;  it  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  describe  them  farther,  than  to  say, 
that  the  heckles  are  to  be  heated  when  used  for 
combing  wool.  Instead  of  introducing  the  wool  to 
be  combed  into  the  lower  needles  by  hand,  it  is 
sometimes  fed  in,  by  means  of  an  endless  feeding- 
cloth,  as  shown  in^g.  1544.  This  endless  cloth  is 
distended  over  two  rollers,  which  are  made  to  re- 
volve, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  cloth  with 
the  wool  forward,  by  means  of  the  endless  screw 
and  pinions. 

A  slight  variation  in  the  machine  is  shown  at 
fig.  1545,  for  the  purpose  of  combing  wool  of  long 
fibre,  which  differs  from  the  former  only  in  placing 
the  combs  or  needle  points  upon  a  revolving  cy- 
linder or  shall.  At  the  end  of  the  axle  of  this  shaft 
there  is  a  toothed  wheel,  which  is  actuated  by  an 
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endless  screw  upon  a  lateral  shaft.  The  axle  of  the  cylinder  on  which  the  needles  aw 
fixed,  is  mounted  in  a  moveable  frame  or  carriage,  in  order  that  the  points  of  the  needles 
may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  brought  to  act  upon  the  ends  of  the  wool  only,  and  ultimately 
be  so  advanced  as  to  enable  the  whole  length  of  the  fibres  to  be  drawn  through.  The 
progressive  advancement  of  this  carriage,  with  the  needle  cylinder,  is  effected  by  the 
agency  of  the  endless  screw  on  the  lateral  shaft  before  mentioned. 

Some  combing-machines  reduce  the  wool  into  a  continuous  sliver,  which  is  ready 
for  the  drawmg-frame ;  but  the  short  slivers  produced  by  the  hand  combing,  must  be 
first  joined  together,  by  what  is  called  planking.  The  slivers  are  rolled  up  by  the 
combers  ten  or  twelve  together,  in  balls  called  tops,  each  of  which  weighs  half  a 
pound.  At  the  spinning-mill  these  are  unrolled,  and  the  slivers  are  laid  on  a  long  plank 
•r  trough,  with  the  ends  lapping  over,  in  order  to  splice  the  long  end  of  one  sliver  into 
the  short  end  of  another.  The  long  end  is  that  which  was  drawn  off  first  from  the  comb, 
and  contains  the  longer  fibres ;  the  short  is  that  which  comes  last  from  the  comb,  and 
contains  the  shorter.  The  wool-comber  lays  all  the  slivers  of  each  ball  the  same  way, 
and  marks  the  long  end  of  each  by  twisting  up  the  end  of  the  sliver.  It  is  a  curioaa 
circumstance,  that  when  a  lop  or  ball  of  slivers  is  unrolled  and  stretched  out  straight, 
they  will  not  serrate  from  each  other  without  tearing  and  breaking,  if  the  separation 
is  begun  at  the  short  ends ;  but  if  they  are  first  parted  at  the  long  ends,  they  will  readily 
separate. 

The  machine  for  combing  long  wool,  for  which  Messrs.  Donisthorpe  and  Rawson 
obtained  a  patent  in  April,  1835,  has  been  found  to  work  well,  and  therefore  merits 

a  detailed  description  : — 

Fig.  1546,  is  an  elevation ;  fig. 
1547  an  end  view;  and  Jig.  1548 
a  plan;  in  which  a,  a,  is  the 
framing  \  b,  the  main  shaft,  bear- 
ing a  pinion  which  drives  the 
wheel  and  shaft  c,  in  gear  with  the 
wheel  d\  on  the  shaft  a.  Upon 
each  of  the  wheels  c  and  d,  there 
are  two  projections  or  studs  /, 
which  cause  the  action  of  the 
combs  g,  g,  of  which  A,  a,  are  the 
tables  or  carriages.  These  are  ca- 
pable of  sliding  along  the  upper 
guide  rails  of  the  framing  a, 
Through  these  carriages  or  tables 
a,  a,  tfcere  are  openings  or  slits, 
shown  by  dotted  lines,  which  act 
as  guides  to  the  holders  t,  t ,  of  the 
combs  g,  g,  rendering  the  holders 
susceptible  of  motion  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  pursued  by  the 
tables  a.  The  combs  are  retained  in  the  holders  t,  i,  by  means  of  the  lever  handles;,  »*, 
which  move  upon  inclined  surfaces,  and  are  made  to  press  on  the  surface  of  the  heads 
of  the  combs  g,  g,  so  as  to  be  retained  in  their  places ;  and  they  are  also  held  by  studs 
affixed  to  the  holders,  which  pass  into  the  comb-heads.  From  the  under  side  of  the 
tables,  forked  projections  t,  t,  stand  out,  which  pass  through  the  openings  or  slits  formed 
in  the  tables  h  h ;  these  projections  are  worked  from  side  to  side  by  the  frame  fc,  fc, 
which  turning  on  the  axis  or  shaft  /,  /,  is  caused  to  vibrate,  or  rock  to  and  fro,  by  the 
arms  m,  moved  by  the  eccentric  groove  n,  made  fast  to  the  shaft  «.  The  tables  a,  are 
drawn  inwards,  by  weights  suspended  on  cords  or  straps  o,  o,  which  pass  over  friction 
pulleys  p,  p ;  whereby  the  weights  have  a  constant  tendency  to  draw  the  combs  into  the 
centre  of  the  machine,  as  soon  as  it  is  released  by  the  studs  /,  passing  beyond  the 
projecting  arms  g,  on  the  tables.  On  the  shaft  c,  a  driving-tooth  or  catch  r,  is  fixed, 
which  takes  into  the  ratchet  wheel  s,  and  propels  one  of  its  teeth  at  every  revolution 
of  the  shaft  c.  This  ratchet  wheel  turns  on  an  axis  at  t ;  to  the  ratchet  the  pulley  v  n 
made  fast,  to  which  the  cord  or  band  vo  is  secured,  as  also  to  the  pulley  x,  on  the  shall 
y.  On  the  shaft  y,  there  are  two  other  pulleys  *,  *,  having  the  cords  or  bands  A,  a, 
made  fast  to  them,  and  also  to  the  end  of  the  gauge-plates  b,  furnished  with  gradu- 
ated steps,  against  which  the  tables  a,  a,  are  drawing  at  each  operation  of  the  machine 
In  proportion  as  these  gauge-plates  are  raised,  the  nearer  the  carriages  or  tables  a,  wiD 
be  able  to  advance  to  the  centre  of  the  machine,  and  thus  permit  the  combs  g,  g, 
to  lay  hold  of,  and  comb,  additional  lengths  of  the  woolly  fibres.  The  gauge-plates  a, 
are  guided  up  by  the  bars  c,  which  pass  through  openings,  slots,  or  guides,  made  in 
the  framing  a,  as  shown  by  x>. 
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To  the  ratchet  wheel  t,  an  inclined  projection  : 
ike  rotation  of  the  ratchet  wheel,  comes  under  th 


1547 


k,  is  made  fast,  which  in  the  course  of 
the  lever  r,  fixed  to  the  shaft  o,  that  turns 
in  bearings  h.    To  this  shaft  the  levers  i  and  J,  are  also  fixed ;  I  serv- 
ing to  throw  out  the  click  or  catch  k,  from  the  ratchet  wheel,  by  which 
the  parts  of  the  machine  will  be  released,  and  restored  to  positions 
ready  fur  starting  again.    The  lever  j,  serves  to  slide  the  drum  upon 
the  driving  shaft  o,  out  of  gear,  by  means  of  the  forked  handle  l,  when 
the  machine  is  to  be  stopped,  whenever  it  has  finished  combing  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  wool.    The  combs  which  hold  the  wool  have  a  motion 
upward*,  in  order  to  take  the  wool  out  of  the  way  of  the  combs  g,  g, 
a*  these  are  drawn  into  the  centre  of  the  machine;  while  the  holding 
combs  descend  to  lay  the  wool  among  the  points  of  the  combs  g,  g. 
For  obtaining  this  upward  and  downward  motion, 
the  combs  m,  m,  are  placed  upon  the  frame  h,  and 
retained  there  just  as  the  combs  g,  g,  are  upon  the 
holders  t,  t.    The  framing  n  is  made  fast  to  the  ba* 
or  spindle  o,  which  moves  vertically  through  open- 
ings in  the  cross-head  p,  and  the  cross-framing  of 
the  machine  q ;  from  the  top  of  which,  there  is  n 
strap  passes  over  pulleys  with  a  weight  suspended 
to  it;  the  cross-bead  being  supported  by  the  two 
guide-rods  a,  fixed  to  tfte  cross-framing  q.    It  is  by 
the  guide-rods  a,  and  the  spindle  o,  that  the  frame 
N  is  made  to  move  op  and  down ;  while  the  spindle 
is  made  to  rise  by  the  studs/,  as  the  wheels  e  and  d 
come  successively  under  the  studs  «,  on  the  spin- 
dle o. 

A  quantity  of  wool  is  to  be  placed  on  each  of  the 
combs  g,  g,  and  m,  m,  the  machine  being  in  the  po- 
sition shown  in  fig.  1548.    When  the  main  shaft  6, 
is  set  in  motion,  it  will  drive  by  its  pinion  the  tooth- 
Jn  cd  wheel  c,  and  therefrom  the  remaining  parts  of 

uL-1  the  machine.    The  first  effect  of  the  movement  will 

be  to  raise  the  combs  m,  m,  sufficiently  high  to 
remove  the  wood  out  of  the  way 
of  the  combs  g,  g,  which  will  be 
drawn  towards  the  centre  of  the 
machine,  as  soon  as  they  are  re- 
leased by  the  studs/,  passing  the 
projecting  arms  q,  on  the  tables 
h ;  but  the  distance  between  the 
combs  g,  g,  and  the  combs  h,  h, 
will  depend  on  the  height  to 
which  the  gauge-plates  b,  have? 
been  raised.  These  plates  are 
raised  one  step  at  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  shaft  c ;  the  combs  g% 
g,  will  therefore  be  continually 
approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
combs  m,  m,  till  the  plates  s,  are  so  much  raised  as  to  permit  the  tables  a,  to  ap- 
proach the  plates  b,  below  the  lowest  step  or  graduation,  when  the  machine  will 
continue  to  work.  Notwithstanding  the  plates  b,  eon  tinning  to  rise,  there  being  only 
parallel  surfaces  against  which  the  tables  come,  the  combs  g,  g,  will  successively  come 
to  the  same  position,  till  the  inclined  projection  s,  on  the  ratchet  wheel  #,  comes  under 
the  lever  r,  which  will  stop  the  machine.  The  wool  which  has  been  combed  is  then  to 
be  removed,  and  a  fresh  quantity  introduced,  ft  should  be  remarked,  that  the  combs  g, 
g,  are  continually  moving  from  side  to  side  of  the  machine,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
combing  out  the  wooL  The  chief  object  of  the  invention  is  obviously  to  give  the  above 
peculiar  motions  to  the  combs  g,  g,  and  m,  m  ;  which  may  be  applied  also  to  combing  goat- 
hair. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  worsted  manufacture,  wool  should  be  rendered  inelastic  to  « 
considerable  degree,  so  that  its  fibres  may  form  long  lines,  capable  of  being  twisted  into 
straight  leveLyarn.  Mr.  Baylifle,  of  Kendal,  has  sought  to  accomplish  this  object, 
first,  by  introlucing  into  the  drawing  machine  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel,  in  contact  with 
the  front  drawing  roller,  by  whose  friction  the  filaments  are  heated,  and  at  the  same 
time  deprived  of  their  curling  elasticity ;  secondly,  by  employing  a  moveable  regulating 
roller,  by  which  the  extent  of  surface  on  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  that  the  lengths  el 
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wool  is  l*  act  upon,  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  and,  consequently,  the 
effect  regulated  or  tempered  as  the  quaUty  of  the  wool  may  require;  thirdly,  the  em- 

ploy ment  of  steam  i  n  a  rotatory  drum,  or  bol 
1549  lowed  wheel,  in  place  of  the  wheel  first  de- 

scribed, for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  wool, 
in  the  process  of  drawing,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  operation  of  straightening  the 
fibres. 

These  objects  may  be  effected  in  several 
ways ;  that  is,  the  machinery  may  be  vari- 
ously constructed,  and  still  embrace  the 
principles  proposed.  Fig.  1549,  shows  one 
mode:  —  a,  is  the  friction  wheel;  6,  the 
front  drawing  roller,  placed  in  the  drawing 
frame  in  the  same  way  as  usual ;  the  larger 
wheel  a,  constituting  ihe  lower  roller  of  the 
pair  of  front  drawing  rollers  j  c,  and  rf,  are 
the  pair  of  back  drawing  rollers,  which  are 
actuated  by  gear  connected  to  the  front  roll- 
ers, as  in  the  ordinary  construction  of  draw, 
rag  machines,  the  front  rollers  moving  very  considerably  faster  than  the  back  rollers,  and, 
consequently,  drawing  or  expending  the  fibres  of  the  sliver  of  wool,  as  it  passes  through 
between  them ;  «,  is  a  guide  roller,  bearing  upon  the  periphery  of  the  large  wheel;  /,  is 
a  tension  roller,  which  presses  the  fibres  of  the  wool  down  upon  the  wheel  a. 

Now,  supposing  the  back  rollers  c  and  d  to  be  turned  with  a  given  velocity,  and  the 
front  roller  b  to  be  driven  much  faster,  the  effect  would  be,  that  the  fibres  of  wool  consti- 
tuting the  sliver,  passing  through  the  machine,  would  be  considerably  extended  between 
b  and  d\  which  is  precisely  the  effect  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  drawing  frame ;  but 
the  wheel  a,  introduced  into  the  machine  in  place  of  the  lower  front  drawing  roller,  be- 
ing made  to  revolve  much  faster  than  6,  the  sliver  of  wool  extended  over  the  upper  part 
of  its  periphery  from  6,  to  the  tension  roller  /,  will  be  subjected  to  very  considerable 
friction  from  the  contact ;  and,  consequently,  the  natural  curl  of  the  wool  will  be  taken 
out,  and  its  elasticity  destroyed,  which  will  enable  the  wool  to  proceed  in  a  connected 
roving  down  to  the  spindle  or  flier  A,  where  it  becomes  twisted  or  spun  into  a  worsted 
thread. 

In  order  to  increase  or  diminish  the  extent  to  which  the  fibres  of  wool  are  spread  over 
the  periphery  of  the  wheel  a,  a  regulating  roller  is  adapted  to  the  machine,  as  shown  at 
r,  in  place  of  the  tension  roller  /.  This  regulating  roller  g,  is  mounted  by  its  pivots  in 
bearings  on  the  circular  arms  h,  shown  by  dots.  These  circular  arms  turn  loosely  upon 
the  axle  of  the  wheel  a,  and  are  raised  or  depressed  by  a  rack  and  a  winch,  not  shown  in 
the  figure ;  the  rack  taking  into  teeth  on  the  periphery  of  the  circular  arms.  It  will 
hence  be  perceived,  that  by  raising  the  circular  arms,  the  roller  g,  will  be  carried  back- 
ward, and  the  fibres  of  wool  pressed  upon  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  to  a  greater  extent. 
On  the  contrary,  the  depression  of  the  circular  arms  will  draw  the  roller  g,  forward,  and 
cause  the  wool  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  smaller  portion  of  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  a,  and 
consequently  subject  it  to  less  friction. 

When  it  is  desired  to  employ  steam  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the 'wool,  the  wheel  a, 
is  formed  as  a  hollow  drum,  and  steam  from  a  boiler,  in  any  convenient  situation,  b  con- 
veyed through  the  hollow  axle  to  the  interior  of  the  drum,  which,  becoming  heated  by 
that  means,  communicates  heat  also  to  the  wool,  and  thereby  destroys  its  curl  and  elas- 
ticity. 

Brtakingfrattu. — Here  the  slivers  are  planked,  or  spliced  together,  the  long  end  of  one 
to  the  short  end  of  another ;  after  which  they  are  drawn  out  and  extended  by  the  rollers 
of  the  breaking- frume.  A  sketch  of  this  machine  is  given  in  fig.  1560.  It  consists  of 
4  pairs  of  rollers,  a,  b,  c,  d.  The  first  pair  a,  receives  the  wool  from  the  inclined  trough 
x,  which  is  the  planking-table.  The  slivers  are  unrolled,  parted,  and  hung  loosely  over 
a  pin,  in  reach  of  the  attendant,  who  takes  a  sliver,  and  lays  it  flat  in  the  trough,  and  the 
and  is  presented  to  the  rollers  a,  which  being  in  motion,  will  draw  the  wool  in ;  the  sliver 
is  then  conductad  through  the  other  rollers,  as  shown  in  the  figure:  when  the  sliver  has 
passed  half  through,  the  end  of  another  sliver  is  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  first,  and 
•they  pass  through  together;  when  this  second  is  passed  half  through,  the  end  of  a  third 
is  applied  upon  the  middle  of  it,  and  in  this  way  the  short  slivers  produced  by  the  comb- 
ing are  joined  into  one  regular  and  even  sliver.  4 

The  lower  roller  c  receives  its  motion  from  the  mill,  by  means  of  a  pulley  upon  the 
Md  of  its  axis,  and  an  endless  strap.  The  roller  which  is  immediately  over  it,  is  borne 
now*  by  a  heavy  weight,  suspended  from  hooks,  which  are  over  the  pivots  of  the  upper 
roller.    The  fourth  pair  of  rollers  d,  moves  with  the  same  velocity  as  c,  being  turned 
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bv  n.ean*  of  a  small  wheel  upon  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  roller  c,  which  turn*  a  wheel 
of  the  same  size  upon  the  axis  of  the  roller  d,  by  means  of  an  intermediate  wheel  d, 
which  makes  both  rollers  turn  the  same  way  round.     The  first  and   second  pairs  of 

rollers,  a  and  b, 
move  only  one 
third  as  quick  as 
c  and  d,  in  order 
to  draw  out  the 
sliver  between  b 
and  c  to  three 
times  the  length 
it  was  when  put 
on  the  planking- 
table.  The  slow 
motion  of  the  roll- 
ers a,  is  give* 
by  a  large  wheel 
a,  fixed  upon  the 
axis  of  the  roller 
a,  and  turned  by 
the  intermediate 
cog-wheels  6,  c, 
i  Uv  and  d ;    the  latter 

communicates  between  the  rollers  c  and  d.  The  pinions  on  the  rollers  c  and  d  being  only 
one  third  the  size  of  the  wheel,  a,  c  and  d  turn  three  times  as  fast  as  a,  for  6,c,  and  d>  are 
only  intermediate  wheels.  The  rollers  b  turn  at  the  same  rate  as  A.  The  upper  roller 
€  is  loaded  with  a  heavy  weight,  similar  to  the  rollers  a  ;  but  the  other  rollers,  b  and  d, 
are  no  further  loaded  than  the  weight  of  the  rollers. 

The  two  pairs  of  rollers  a,  b,  and  c,  d,  are  mounted  in  separate  frames ;  and  that  frame 
which  contains  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  c,  d,  slides  upon  the  cast-iron  frame  r,  which 
supports  the  machine,  in  order  to  increase  or  diminish  the  distance  between  the  rollers 
b  and  c.  There  is  a  screw/,  by  which  the  frame  of  the  rollers  is  moved,  so  as*  to  adjust 
the  machine  according  to  the  length  of  the  fibre  of  the  wool.  The  spaee  between  b  and 
c  should  be  rather  more  than  the  length  of  the  fibres  of  the  wool.  The  intermediate 
wheels  b  and  c,  are  supported  upon  pieces  of  iron,  which  are  moveable  on  centres ;  the 
centre  for  the  piece  which  supports  the  wheel  b  is  concentric  with  the  axis  of  the  roller 
a  ;  and  the  supporting  piece  for  the  wheel  c  is  fitted  on  the  centre  of  the  wheel  d\  By 
moving  these  pieces  the  intermediate  wheels  6  and  c  can  be  always  kept  in  contact,  al- 
though the  distance  between  the  rollers  is  varied  at  times.  By  means  of  this  breaking- 
frame,  the  perpetual  sliver,  which  is  made  up  by  planking  the  sliver  together,  is  equal- 
ized, and  drawn  out  three  times  in  length,  and  delivered  into  the  can  6. 

Drawing  f ramt. — Three  of  these  cans  are  removed  to  the  drawing-frame,  which  it 
similar  to  the  breaking-frame,  except  that  there  is  no  planking- table  b.  There  are 
five  sets  of  rollers,  all  fixed  upon  one  common  frame  r,  the  breaking-frame,  which  we 
have  described,  being  the  first.  As  fast  as  the  sliver  comes  through  one  set  of  rollers,  it 
is  received  into  a  can,  and  then  three  of  these  cans  are  put  together,  and  passed  again 
through  another  set  of  rollers.  In  the  whole,  the  wool  must  pass  through  the  breaker 
and  four  drawing-frames  before  the  roving  is  begun.  The  draught  being  usually  four 
times  at  each  operation  of  drawing,  and  three  times  in  the  breaking,  the  whole  will  be 
3  X  4  X  4  X  4  X  4  =  768 ;  but  to  suit  different  sorts  of  wool,  the  three  last  drawing- 
frames  at*  capable  of  making  a  greater  draught,  even  to  five  times,  by  changing  the  pin- 
ions ;  accordingly  the  draught  will  he3x4X&X&X3=3  1600  times. 

The  size  of  the  sliver  is  diminished  by  these  repeated  drawings,  because  only  three 
slivers  are  put  together,  and  they  are  drawn  out  four  times ;  so  that,  in  the  whole,  the 
■liver  is  reduced  to  a  fourth  or  a  ninth  of  its  original  bulk. 

The  breaking-frame  and  drawing-frame  which  are  used  when  the  slivers  are  pre- 
pared by  the  combing-machines,  are  differently  constructed ;  they  have  no  planking- 
table,  but  receive  three  of  the  perpetual  slivers  of  the  combing-machine  from  as  many 
tin  cans,  and  draw  them  out  from  ten  to  twelve  times.  In  this  case,  all  the  four 
rollers  contribute  to  the  operation  of  drawing :  thus  the  second  rollers  b,  move  2t 
times  as  fast  as  the  rollers  a  ;  the  third  rollers  c,  move  8  times  as  fast  as  a  $  and  the 
fourth  rollers  s,  move  101  times  as  fast  as  a.  In  this  case,  the  motion  it  given  to  the 
different  rollers  by  means  of  bevelled  wheels,  and  a  horizontal  axis,  which  extendi 
across  the  ends 'of  all  the  four  rollers,  to  communicate  motion  from  one  pair  of  rollers  to 
another. 

There  are  three  of  these  systems  of  rollers,  which  are  all  mounted  on  tne  same 
frame |  and  the  first  one  through  which  the  wool  pastes,  it  called  the  breaking-frame* 
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nut  it  does  Dot  differ  from  the  others,  which  are  called  drawing-frames.  The  sliTeis 
which  have  passed  through  one  system  of  rollers,  are  collected  four  or  Jive  together,  and 
put  through  the  drawing-rollers.  In  all,  the  slivers  pass  through  three  drawings,  and 
the  whole  extension  is  seldom  less  than  1000  times,  and  for  some  kinds  of  wool  much 
greater. 

After  the  drawing  of  the  slivers  is  finished,  a  pound  weight  is  taken,  and  is  measured 
by  means  of  a  cylinder,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  drawing  has  been  properly  conducted; 
if  the  sliver  does  not  prove  of  the  length  proposed,  according  to  the  size  of  worsted  which 
fa  intended  to  be  spun,  the  pinions  of  some  of  the  drawing-frames  are  changed,  to  make 
the  draught  more  or  less,  until  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  one  .pound  of  the  sliver 
measures  the  required  length. 

Roving-frame.— This  is  provided  with  rollers,  the  same  as  the  drawing-frames ;  it  takes 
in  one  or  two  slivers  together,  and  diaws  them  out  four  times.  By  this  extension,  the 
sliver  becomes  so  small,  that  it  would  break  with  the  slightest  force,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  give  some  twist ;  this  is  done  by  a  spindle  and  flier.  See  Roving,  under 
Cotton  Manufacture. 

Sjriwnvng-frame. — This  is  so  much  like  the  roving-frame,  that  a  short  description 
will  be  sufficient.  The  spindles  are  more  delicate,  and  there  are  thr*e  pairs  of  rollers, 
instead  of  two ;  the  bobbins,  which  are  taken  off  from  the  spindles  of  the  roving- 
frame,  when  they  are  quite  full,  are  stuck  upon  skewers,  and  the  roving  which  proceed! 
from  them  is  conducted  between  the  rollers.  The  back  pair  turns  round  slowly ;  the 
middle  pair  turns  about  twice  for  onee  of  the  back  rollers;  and  the  front  pair  makes 
from  twelve  to  seventeen  turns  for  one  turn  of  the  back  roller,  according  to  the  degree  of 
extension  wbieh  is  required. 

The  spindles  must  revolve  very  quickly  in  the  spinning-frame,  in  order  to  give  the 
requisite  degree  of  twist  to  the  worsted.  The  hardest  twisted  worsted  is  called  tammy 
warp  j  and  when  the  site  of  this  worsted  is  such  as  to  be  20  or  24  hanks  to  the  pound 
weight,  the  twist  is  about  10  turns  in  each  inch  of  length.  The  least  twist  is  given  to 
the  worsted  for  fine  hosiery,  which  is  from  18  to  24  hanks  to  the  pound.  The  twist  is 
from  5  to  6  turns  per  inch.  The  degree  of  twist  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  whirls  or 
pulleys  upon  the  spindle,  and  by  the  wheel-work  which  communicates  the  motion  to  the 
front  rollers  from  the  band-wheel,  which  turns  the  spindles. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  description  of  the  spinning  machinery. 
because  the  fluted  roller  construction,  invented  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  fully  described 
under  Cotton  Maxutactusx,  is  equally  applicable  to  worsted.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  chiefly  in  the  distance  between  the  rollers,  which,  in  the  worsted-frame, 
is  capable  of  being  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
fibres  of  the  wool  j  and  the  draught  or  extension  of  the  roving  is  far  greater  than  in  the 
cotton. 

Ruling, — The  bobbins  of  the  spinning-frame  are  placed  in  a  row  upon  wires  before 
a  long  horizontal  reel,  and  the  threads  from  20  bobbins  are  wound  off  together.  The 
reel  is  exactly  a  yard  in  circumference,  and  when  it  has  wound  off  80  turns,  it  rings  a 
bell ,»  the  motion  of  the  reel  is  then  stopped,  and  a  thread  is  passed  round  the  80  turns 
or  folds  which  each  thread  has  made.  The  reeling  is  then  continued  till  another  80 
yards  is  wound  off,  which  is  also  separated  by  interweaving  the  same  thread ;  each  of 
these  separate  parcels  is  called  a  ley,  and  when  7  such  leys  are  reeled,  it  is  called  a  hank, 
which  contains  560  yards.  When  this  quantity  is  reeled  off,  the  ends  of  the  binding 
thread  are  tied  together,  to  bind  each  hank  fast,  and  one  of  the  rails  of  the  reel  is  struck 
to  loosen  the  hanks,  and  they  are  drawn  off  at  the  end  of  the  reel.  These  hanks  arc 
next  hung  upon  a  hook,  and  twisted  up  hard  by  a  slick ;  then  doubled,  and  the  two  parts 
twisted  together  to  make  a  firm  bundle.  In  this  state,  the  hanks  are  weighed  by  a  small 
index  machine,  which  denotes  what  number  of  the  hanks  will  weigh  a  pound,  and  they 
are  sorted  accordingly  into  different  parcels.  It  is  by*  this  means  that  the  number  of  the 
worsted  is  ascertained  as  the  denomination  for  its  fineness :  thus  No.  24  means,  that  24 
hanks,  each  containing  560  yards,  will  weigh  a  pound,  and  so  on. 

This  denomination  is  different  from  that  used  for  cotton,  because  the  hank  of  cotton 
contains  840  yards,  instead  of  560 ;  but  in  some  places  the  worsted  hank  is  made  of  the 
same  length  as  the  cotton. 

To  pack  up  the  worsted  for  market,  the  proper  number  of  hanks  is  collected  to  make 
a  pound,  according  to  the  number  which  has  been  ascertained ;  these  are  weighed,  as  a 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  sorting,  then  tied  up  in  bundles  of  one  pound  each,  and 
lour  of  these  bundles  are  again  tied  together.  Then  60  such  bundles  are  packed  up  in  a 
sheet,  making  a  bale  of  240  pounds,  ready  for  market. 

Of  the  treatment  of  ehort  wool  for  the  cloth  manufacture. — Short  wool  resembles  cotton 
not  a  little  in  the  structure  of  its  filaments,  and  is  cleaned  by  the  willy,  as  cotton  is  by 
the  willow,  which  areas  up  the  matted  fleece  of  the  wool-stapler,  and  cleans  it  from 
accidental  impurities*    Sheep's  wool  for  working  into  coarse  goods,  must  be  passed  re. 
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peaiedly  through  this  machine,. both  before  and  after  it  is  dyed;  the  second  last  time  for 
the  purpose  of  blending  the  different  sorts  together,  and  the  last  for  imbuing  the  fibres 
intimately  with  oil.  The  oiled  wool  is  next  subjected  to  a  first  carding  operation  called 
scribbling,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  a  broad  thin  fleece  or  lap,  as  cotton  is  by  the 
breaker-cards  of  a  cotton  mill.  The  woollen  lap  is  then  worked  by  the  cards  proper, 
which  deliver  it  in  a  narrow  band  or  sliver.  By  this  process  the  wool  expands  greatly 
in  all  its  dimensions ;  while  the  broken  or  short  filaments  get  entangled  by  crossing  ia 
every  possible  direction,  which  prepares  them  for  the  fulling  operation.  See  Carding, 
under  Cotton  Manufacture. 

The  stubbing  machint,  or  Mtfy,  reduces  the  separate  ro|ls  of  carding*  into  a  continuous 
•lightly  twisted  spongy  cord,  which  is  sometimes  called  a  roving.    Fig,  1551  is  a  per- 


spective representation  of  the  slabbing  machine  in  moat  common  use.  A,  A,  is  the 
wooden  frame ;  within  which  is  the  moveable  carriage  d,  d,  which  runs  upon  the  lower 
side  rafts  at  a,  a,  on  friction  wheels  tM,  2,  to  make  it  move  easily  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  one  end  of  the  frasae  to  the  other.  The  carriage  contains  a  series  of  steel 
spindles,  marked  3, 3,  which  receive  rapid  rotation  from  a  long  tin  drum  r,  by  means  of 
a  series  of  cords  passing  round  the  pulley  or  whorl  of  each  spindle.  This  dram,  6  inches 
in  diameter,  is  covered  with  paper,  and  extends  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  carriage. 
The  spindles  are  set  nearly  upright  in  a  frame,  and  about  4  inches  apart ;  their  under 
ends  being  pointed  conically,  turn  in  brass  sockets  called 'steps,  ant  are  retained  in  their 
position  by  a  small  brass  collet,  which  embraces  each  spindle  at  about  the  middle  of 
Us  length.  The  upper  half  of  each  spindle  projects  above  the  top  of  the  frame.  The 
drum  revolves  horizontally  before  the  spindles,  having  its  axis  a  little  below  the  line  of 
the  whorls ;  and  receives  motion,  by  a  pulley  at  one  of  its  ends,  from  an  endless  band 
which  passes  round  a  wheel  s,  like  the  large  domestic  wheel  formerly  used  in  spinning 
wool  by  hand,  and  of  similar  dimensions.  This  wheel  is  placed  upon  the  outside  of 
the  main  frame  of  the  machine,  and  has  its  shafts  supported  by  upright  standards  upon 
the  carriage  d.  It  is  turned  by  the  spinner  placed  at  q,  with  his  right  hand  applied  to  a 
winch  a,  which  gives  motion  to  the  drum,  and  thereby  causes  the  spindles  to  revolve 
with  great  velocity. 

Each  spindle  receives  a  soft  cylinder  or  carding  of  wool,  which  comes  through  beneath 
a  wooden  roller  c,  c,  at  the  one  end  of  the  frame.  This  is  the  tttfy  rotor,  so  much  talked 
of  in  the  controversies  between  the  operatives  and  masters  in  the  cotton  factories,  as  an 
instrument  of  cruel  punishment  to  children,  though  no  such  machine  has  been  used  in 
cotton  mills-  for  half  a  century  at  least.  These  .woollen  rolls  proceed  to  the  series  of 
spindles,  standing  in  the  carriage,  in  nearly  a  horiaontal  plane.  By  the  alternate  advance 
and  retreat  of  the  carriage  upon  its  railway,  the  spindles  are  made  to  approach  to,  and 
recede  from,  the  roller  c,  with  the  effect  of  drawing  out  a  given  length  of  the  soft  cord, 
with  any  desired  degree  of  twist,  in  the  following  manner  >— 

The  carding  rolls  are  laid  down  straight,  side  by  side,  upon  the  endless  doth, 
strained  in  an  inclined  direction  between  two  rollers,  one  of  which  is  seen  at  a,  and  the 
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other  lies  behind  c.  One  carding  is  allotted  to  a  rpindle;  the  total  number  of  each  hm 
one  machine  being  from'  50  to  100.  The  roller  c,  of  light  wood,  presses  gently  with 
its  weight  upon  *  the  cardings,  while  they  move  onwards  jover  the  endless  cloth,  with  the 
running  out  of  the  spindle  carriage.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  said  roller,  there  is  a 
horizontal  wooden  rail  or  bar  g,  with  another  beneath  it,  placed  across  the  frame.  The 
carding  is  conducted/  through  between  these  two  bars,  the  moveable  upper  one  being 
raised  to  let  any  aliquot  portion  of  the  roll  pass  freely.  When  this  bar  is  again  let 
down,  it  pinches  the  spongy  carding  fast ;  whence  this  mechanism  is  called  the  clasp. 
It  is  in  fact  the  clove,  originally  used  by  Hargreaves  in  his  cotton-jenny.  The  moveable 
upper  rail  G,  is  guided  between  sliders,  and  a  wire  7,  descends  from  it  to  a  lever  c 
When  the  spindle  carriage  d,  d,  is  wheeled  close  home  to  the  billy  roller,  a  wheel  5,  lifts 
the  end  6  of  the  lever,  which,  by  the  wire  7,  raises  the  upper  bar  or  rail  o,  so  as  to  open 
the  clasp,  and  release  all  the  card  rolls.  Should  the  carriage  be  now  drawn  a  little  way 
from  the  clasp  bars,  it  would  tend  to  poll  a  corresponding  length  of  the  cardings  forward 
from  the  inclined  plane  b,  c  There  is  a  small  catch,  which  lays  hold  of  the  upper  bar 
of  the  clasp  o,  and  hinders  it  from  falling  till  the  carriage  has  receded  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance, and  has  thereby  allowed  from  7  to  8  inches  of  the  cardings  to  be  taken  out.  A 
■top  upon  the  carriage  then  comes  against  the  catch,  and  withdraws  it ;  thus  allowing  the 
upper  rail  to  fall  and  pinch  the  carding,  while  the  carriage,  continuing  to  recede,  draws 
out  or  stretches  that  portion  of  the  roll  which  is  between  the  clasp  and  the  spindle  points. 
But  during  this  time  the  wheel  has  been  turned  to  keep  the  spindles  revolving,  communi- 
cating the  proper  degree  of  twist  to  the  cardings  in  proportion  to  their  extension,  so  an  to 
prerent  them  from  breaking. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  slubbing  cords  would  be  apt  to  coil  round  the  spindles; 
hut  as  they  proceed  in  a  somewhat,  inclined  direction  to  the  clasp,  they  receive  merely  a 
twisting  motion,  continually  slipping  over  the  points  of  the  spindles,  without  getting 
wound  upon  them.  Whenever  the  operative  or  slubber  has  given  a  due  degree  of  twist 
to  the  rovings,  he  sets  about  winding  them  upon  the  spindles  into  a  conical  shape,  for 
which  purpose  he  presses  down  the  faller-wire  8,  with  his  left  hand,  so  as  to  bear  it  down 
from  the  points  of  the  spindles,  and  place  it  opposite  to  their  middle  part.  He  next  makes 
the  spindles  revolve,  while  he  pushes  in  the  carriage  slowly,  so  as  to  coil  the  slabbing 
upon  the  spindle  into  a  conical  cop.  The  wire  8,  regulates  the  winding-on  of  the  whole 
series  of  slubbings  at  once,  and  receives  its  pioper  angle  of  depression  for  this  purpose 
from  the  horizontal  rail  4,  which  turns  upon  pivots  in  its  ends,  in  brasses  fixed  on  the 
standards,  which  rise  from  the  carriage  d.  By  turning  this  rail  on  its  pivots,  the  wire  8 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  in  any  degree.  The  slubber  seizes  the  rail  4  in  his  left  hand, 
to  draw  the  carriage  out ;  but  in  returning  it,  he  depresses  the  faller-wire,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  pushes  the  carriage  before  him. 

The  cardings  are  so  exceedingly  tender,  that  they  would  readily  draw  out,  or  even 
break,  if  they  were  dragged  with  friction  upon  the  endless  cloth  of  the  inclined  plane. 
To  save  this  injurious  traction,  a  contrivance  is  introduced  for  moving  the  apron.  A  cord 
is  applied  round  the  groove  in  the  middle  part  of  the  upper  roller,  and  after  passing  over 
pulleys,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  it  has  a  heavy  weight  hung  at  the  one  end,  and  a  light 
weight  at  the  other,  to  keep  it  constantly  extended,  while  the  heavy  weight  tends  to 
turn  the  rollers  with  their  endless  cloth  round  in  such  a  direction  as  to  bring  forward 
the  rovings,  without  potting  any  strain  upon  them.  Every  time  that  the  carriage  is 
pushed  home,  the  larger  weight  gets  wound  up;  and  when  the  carriage  is  drawn  out, 
the  greater  weight  turns  the  roller,  and  advances  the  endless  apron,  so  ss  to  deliver  the 
carding  at  the  same  rate  as  the  carriage  runs  out  ;  but  when  the  proper  quantity  is  de- 
livered, a  knot  in  the  rope  arrives  at  a  fixed  step,  which  does  not  permit  it  to  move  any 
further ;  while  at  the  same  instant  the  roller  5  quits  the  lever  6,  and  allows  the  upper  rafl 
g,  of  the  clasp  to  fall,  and  pinch  the  carding  fast ;  the  wheel  s,  being  then  set  in  motion, 
makes  the  spindles  revolve ;  and  the  carriage  being  simultaneously  drawn  out,  extends 
the  slubbings  while  under  the  influence  of  twisting.  In  winding  up  the  slubbings,  the 
operative  must  take  care  to  push  in  the  carriage,  and  to  turn  the  wheel  round  at  such 
rates  that  the  spindles  will  not  take  up  faster  than  the  carriage  moves  on  its  railway, 
or  he  would  injure  the  slubbings.  The  machine  requires  the  attendance  of  a  child,  to 
bring  the  cardings  from  the  card-engine,  to  place  them  upon  the  sloping  feed-cloth,  and  to 
join  the  ends  of  the  fresh  ones  carefully  to  the  ends  of  the  others  newly  drawn  under  the 
roller.  Slubbings  intended  for  warp-yarn  must  be  more  twisted  than  those  for  weft; 
but  each  must  receive  a  degree  of  torsion  relative  to  the  quality  of  wool  and  of  the  cloth 
intended  to  he  made.  In  general,  however,  no  more  twist  should  be  given  to  the  slub- 
bings than  is  indispensable  for  enabling  them  to  be  drawn  ont  to  the  requisite  slender* 
ness  without  breaking.  This  twist  forms  no  part  of  the  twist  of  the  finished  yarn,  for 
the  slubbing  will  be  twisted  in  the  contrary  direction,  when  spun  afterwards  in  the  jenny 
or  mule. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  various  machines  have  been  constructed  of  late  yean  S* 
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Baking  continuous  card-ends,  and  slubbings,  in  imitation  of  ttc  carding  and  roving  of 
the  Cotton  Manufacture;  to  which  article  I  therefore  refer  my  readers.  The  wool 
slubbings  are  now  spun  into  yarn,  in  many  factories,  by  means  of  -the  mule.  Indeed,  L 
have  seen  in  France  the  finest  yarn,  for  the  r»ousstline-d€4aine  fabrics,  beautifully  spun 
.  upon  the  self-actor  mule  of  Sharp  and  Roberts.* 

Tenttring.— When  thecloih  is  returned  from  the  fulling-mill  (which  see),  it  is  stretched 
upon  the  tenter-frame,  and  left  in  the  open  air  till  dry. 

In  the  woollen  manufacture,  as  the  cloth  suffers,  by  the  operation ^f  the  fulling-mill,  a 
shrinkage  of  its  breadth  to  well  nigh  one  half,  it  must  at  first  be  woven  of  nearly  double 
its  intended  width  when  finished.  Superfine  six-quarter  broad  cloths  must  therefore  be* 
turned  out  of  the  loom  twelve  quarters  wide. 

Burling  is  the  name  of  a  process,  in  which  the  dried  cloth  is  examined  minutely  in  every 
part,  freed  from  knots  or  uneven  threads,  and  repaired  by  sewing  any  little  rents,  or  in- 
serting sound  yarns  in  the  place  of  defective  ones. 

Teaming. — The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  raise  up  the  loose  filaments  of  the 
woollen  yarn  into  a  nap  upon  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  cloth,  by  scratching  it  either 
with  thUtte-head?r  called  teasels,  or  with  teasling.cards  or  brushes,  made  of  wire.  The 
natural  teasels  are  the  balls  which  contain  the  seeds  of  the  plant  called  Dip*acusful~ 
forum ;  the  scales  which  form  the  balls  project  on  all  sides,  and  end  in  sharp  elastic 
points,  that  turn  downwards  like  hooks.  In  teasling  by  hand, «  number  of  these  balls 
are  put  into  a  small  wooden  frame,  having  crossed  handles^  eight  or  ten  inches  long ; 
and  when  thus  filled,  form  an  implement  not  unlike  a  curry-comb,  which  is  used  by 
two  men,  who  seise  the  teasel-frame  by  the  handles,  and  scrub  the  face  of  the  cloth, 
hung  in  a  vertical  position  from  two  horizontal  rails,  made  fast  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
workshop.  First,  they  wet  the  cloth,  and  work  three  times  over,  by  strokes  in  the 
direction  of  the  warp,  and  next  of  that  of  the  weft,  so  as  to  raise  all  the  loose 
fibres  from  the  felt,  and.  to  prepare  it  for  shearing.  In  large  manufactories,  this 
dressing  operation  is  performed  by  a  machine  called  a  gig**nill,  which  originally  con- 
sisted, and  in  most  places  still  consists,  of  a  cylinder  bristled  all  over  with  the  thistle- 
heads,  and  made  to  revolve  rapidly  while  the  cloth  is  drawn  over  it  in  a  variety  of 
directions.  If  the  thistle  be  drawn  in  the  line  of  the  warp,  the  points  act  more  effi- 
caciously upon  the  weft,  being  perpendicular  to  its  softer  spun  yarns.  Inventors  who 
have  tried  to  give  the  points  a  circular  or  oblique  action  between  the  warp  and  the 
weft,  proceed  apparently  upon  a  false  principle,  as  if  the  cloth  were  like  a  plate  of 
metal,  whose  substance  could  be  pushed  in  any  direction.  Teasling  really  consists  in 
drawing  out  one  end  of  the  filaments,  and  leaving  the  body  of  them  entangled  in  the 
cloth ;  and  it  should  seise  and  pull  them  perpendicularly  to  their  length,  because  in 
this  way  it  acts  upon  the  ends,  which  being  least  implicated,  may  be  most  readily 
disengaged. 

When  the  hooks  of  the  thistles  become  clogged  with  flocks  of  wool,  they  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  frame  or  cylinder,  and  cleaned  by  children  with  a  small  comb.  Moisture, 
moreover,  softens  their  points,  and  impairs  their  teasling  powers;  an  effect  which  needs 
to  be  counterbalanced,  by  taking  them  out,  and  drying  them  from  time  to  time.  Many 
contrivances  have,  therefore,  been  proposed  in  which  metallic  teasels  of  an  unchangeable  na- 
ture, mounted  in  rotatory  machines,  driven  by  power,  have  been  substituted  for  the  vege- 
table, which  being  required  in  prodigious  quantities,  becomes  sometimes  excessively  scarce 
and  dear  in  the  clothing  districts.  In  1818,  several  schemes  of  that  kind  were  patented  in 
France,  of  which  those  of  M.  Arnold-Merick,  and  of  MM.  Taurin  freres,  of  Elbcsuf,  are 
*  described  in  the  16th  volume  ofBrevett  (PInvention  expiri*,  Mr.  Daniell,  cloth  manufac- 
turer in  Wilis,  renewed  this  invention  under  another  form,  by  making  his  rotatory  cards 
with  two  kinds  of  metallic  wires,  of  unequal  length ;  the  one  set,  long,  thin,  and  delicate, 
representing  the*  points  of  the  thistle;  the  other,  shorter,  sttffer,  and  blunter,  being  in- 
tended to  stay  the  cloth,  and  to  hinder  the  former  from  entering  too  far  into  it.  Bnt  none 
of  these  processes  have  succeeded  in  discarding  the  natural  teasel  from  the  most  eminent 
manufactories. 

The  French  government  purchased,  in  1807,  the  patent  of  Douglas,  an  English  me- 
chanist, who  had,  in  1802,  imported  into  France  the  best  system  of  gig-mills  then  used 
in  the  west  of  England.  A  working  set  of  his  machines  having  been  placed  in  the  Coa- 
trvatoirt  da  jirtt,  for  public  inspection,  they  were  soon  introduced  into  most  of  the 
French  establishments,  so  as  generally  to  supersede  teasling  (lamage)  by  hand.  A  de- 
scription of  them  was  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Bnvets  flnxntio*.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  outline  of  some  subsequent  improvements  :-»- 

1.  As  it  was  imagined  that  the  seesaw  action  of  the  hand  operative  was  in  some  re- 
spects more  effectual  than,  the  uniform  rotation  of  a  gig-mill,  this  was  attempted  to  be 
Imitated  by  an  alternating  movement. 
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2.  Others  conceived  that  the  seesaw  motion  was  not  essentia],  but  that  it  was  advaa* 
tageous  to  make  the  teasels  or  cards  act  in  a  rectilinear  direction,  as  in  working  by  hand  i 
this  action  was  attempted  by  placing  the  two  ends  of  the  teasel-frame  in  grooves  formed  like 
the  letter  d,  so  that  the  teasel  should  act  on  the  cloth  only  when  it  came  into  the  rectil* 
linear  part.  Mr.  Wells,  machine-maker,  of  Manchester,  obtained  a  patent,  in  1832,  for 
this  construction. 

3.  It  was  supposed  that  the  teasels  should  not  act  perpendicularly  to  the  weft,  bat 
obliquely  or  circularly  upon  the  face  of  the  cloth.  Mr.  Ferrabee,  of  Gloucester,  patent- 
ed, in  1830,  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  teasels  are  mounted  upon  two  endless  chains, 
which  traverse  from  the  middle  of  the  web  to  the  selvage  or  list,  one  to  the  right,  and 
another  to  the  left  hand,  while  the  cloth  itself  passes  under  them  with  such  a  velocity, 
that  the  effect,  or  resuitonJ,  is  a  diagonal  action,  dividing  into  two  equal  parts  the  rec- 
tangle formed  by  the  weft  and  warp  yarns.  Three  patent  machines  of  Mr.  George  Old- 
land — the  first  in  1830,  the  second  and  third  in  1832 — all  proceed  upon  this  principle 
Jn  the  first,  the  teasels  are  mounted  upon  discs  made  to  turn  flat  upon  the  surface  of  the 
cloth ;  in  the  second,  the  rotating  discs  are  pressed  by  corkscrew  spiral  springs  against 
the  cloth,  which  is  supported  by  an  elastic  cushion,  also  pressed  against  the  discs  by 
springs ;  and  in  the  third  machine,  the  revolving  discs  have  a  larger  diameter,  and  Jhey 
tarn,  not  in  a  horizontal,  but  a  vertical  plane. 

4.  Others  fancied  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  support  the  reverse  side  of  the.  doth 
by  flat  hard  surfaces,  while  acting  upon  its  face  with  cards,  or  teasels.  Mr.  Joseph 
Cliseld  Daniell,  having  stretched  the  cloth  upon  smooth  level  stones,  teasels  them  by 
hand.  5.  Messrs.  Charlesworlh  and  Mel  lor  obtained  a  patent,  in  1829,  for  supporting 
the  back  of  the  cloth  with  elastic  surfaces,  while  the  part  was  exposed  to  the  teasling 
action.  6.  Elasticity  has  also  been  imparted  to  the  teasels,  in  the  three  patent  inven- 
tions of  Mr.  Sevill,  Mr.  J.  C.  Daniell,  and  Mr.  R.  Atkinson.  7.  It  has  been  thought 
useful  to  separate  the  teasel-frames  upon  the  drum  of  the  gig-mill,  by  simple  rollers,  or 
by  rollers  heated  with  &|eam,  in  order  to  obtain  the  combined  effect  of  calendering 
and  teasling.  Mr.  J.  C.  Daniell,  Mr.  O.  Haden,  and  Mr.  J.  Rayner,  have  obtained 
patents  for  contrivances  of  this  kind.  8.  Several  French  schemes  have  been  mounted 
for  making  the  gig-drum  act  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  cloth,  or  even  to  mount  two  drums* 
on  the  same  machine. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Leeds,  contrived  a  very  excellent  method  of  stretching  the  cloth,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  folds  or  wrinkles.  (See  Newton's  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  2d 
series,  page  126.)  Mr.  Collier,  of  Wris,  obtained  a  patent,  in  1830,  for  a  greatly 
improved  gig-mill,  upon  Douglas's  plan,  which  is  now  much  esteemed  by  the  French 
clothiers.  The  following  figures  and  description  exhibit  one  of  the  latest  and  best  teasling 
machines.  It  is  the  invention  of  M.  Dubois  and  Co.,  of  Lonviers,  end  is  now  doing  ex- 
cellent work  in  that  celebrated  seat  of  the  cloth  manufacture. 

In  the  fulling-mill,  the  woollen  web  acquires  body  and  thickness,  at  the  expense  of 
its  other  dimensions  ;  for  being  thereby  reduced  about  one  third  in  length,  and  one  half 
in  breadth,  its  surface  is  diminished  to  one  third  of  Us  size  as  it  comes  out  of  the  loom ; 
and  it  has,  of  course,  increased  threefold  in  thickness.  As  the  filaments  drawn  forth 
by  teasling  are  of  very  unequal  lengths,  they  must  be  shorn  to  make  them  level,  and 
with  different  degrees  of  closeness,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stuff,  and  the  ap 
pearance  it  is  desired  to  have.  But,  in  general,  a  single  operation  of  each  kind  is  in 
sufficient ;  whence,  after  having  passed  the  cloth  once  through  the  gig-mill  and  once 
through  the  shearing-machine  (tondeust),  it  is  ready  to  receive  a  second  teasling,  deepei 
then  the  first,  and  then  to  suffer  a  second  shearing.  Thus,  by  the  alternate  repetition 
of  these  processes,  as  often  as  is  deemed  proper,  the  cloth  finally  acquires  its  wished-fot 
appearance.  Both  of  these  operations  are  very  delicate,  especially  the  first ;  and  if  they 
be  ill  conducted,  the  cloth  is  weakened,  so  as  to  tear  or  wear  most  readily.  On  the  othet 
hand,  if  they  be  skilfully  executed,  the  fabric  becomes  not  only  more  sightly,  but  it  ac- 
quires strength  and  durability,  because  its  face  is  changed  into  a  species  of  fur,  which 
protects  it  from  friction  and  humidity. 

Figs.  1552,  1553,  represent  the  gig-mill  in  section,  and  in  front  elevation,  a,  b,  c,  d, 
*'>  »'»  c»  D>  being  the  strong  frame  of  iron,  cast  in  one  piece,  having  its  feet  enlarged 
a  little  more  to  the  inside  than  to  the  outside,  and  bolted  to  large  blocks  in  the  stone 
pavement.  The  two  uprights  are  bound  together  below  by  two  cross-beams  a", 
being  fastened  with  screw-bolts  at  the  ears  «",«";  and  at  top,  by  the  wrought-iron 
Stretcher-rod  d,  whose  ends  are  secured  by  screw-nuts  at  d,  d'.  The  drum  is  mounted 
upon  a  wrought-iron  shaft  p,  which  bears  at  its  right  end  (Jflg.  1563),  exttriorto  the 
frame,  the  usual  riggers,  or  fast  and  loose  pulley,  ff\f  which  give  motion  to  the 
machine  by  a  band  from  the  main  shaft  of  the  mill.  On  its  right  end,  within  the  frame, 
the  shaft  r,  has  a  bevel  wheel  v",  for  transmitting  movement  to  the  cloth,  m  shall  be 
afterwards  explained.  Three  crown  wheels  o,  of  which  one  is  shown  in  the  section, 
H  1662,  are,  as  usual,  keyed  by  a  wedge  to  the  shaft  r.    Their  contour  is  a  sinuous 
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band,  with  six  semi-cylindrical  hollows,  separated  alternately  by  as  many  portions  of 
the  periphery.  One  of  these  three  wheels  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft  r,  and  the 
other  two,  towards  its  extremities.  Their  size  may  be  judged  of,  from  inspection  of  fig. 
1552.  After  having  set  them  so  that  all  their  spokes  or  radii  correspond  exactly,  the  16 
side*  h,  are  made  fast  to  the  16  portions  of  the  periphery,  which  correspond  in  the  three 
wheels.  These  sides  are  made  of  sheet  iron,  curved  in*o  a  gutter  form,  Jig.  1552,  but  round- 
ed oft  at  the  end,  Jig.  1553,  and  each  of  them  is  fixed  to  the  three  felloes  of  the  wheels  b, 
three  bolts  h.  The  elastic  part  of  the  plate  iron  allows  of  their  being  sufficiently  well  ad 
justed,  so  that  their  Aal  portions  furthest  from  the  centre  may  lie  pretty  truly  on  a  cylindrical 
surface,  whose  axis  would  coincide  with  that  of  the  shaft  r. 

Between  the  16  sides  there  are  16  intervals,  which  correspond  to  the  16  hollowings 
of  each  of  the  wheels.  Into  these  intervals  are  adjusted,  with  proper  precautions, 
16  frames  bearing  the  teasels  which  are  to  act  upon  the  cloth.  These  are  fitted  in  as 
follows : — Each  has  the  shape  of  a  rectangle,  of  a  length  equal  to  that  of  the  drum, 
but  their  breadth  only  large  enough  to  contain  two  thistle-heads  set  end  to  end, 
thus  making  two  rows  of  parallel  teasels  throughout  the  entire  length,  (see  the  contour 
in  fig.  1552  )  A  portion  of  the  frame  is  represented  in  fig.  1554.  The  large  side  I, 
against  which  the  tops  of  the  teasels  rest,  is  hollowed  out  into  a  semi-cylinder,  and  its 
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opposite  side  is  cleft  throughout  its  whole 
length,  to  receive  the  tails  of  the  teasels, 
which  are  seated  and  compressed  in  it.  There 
are,  moreover,  cross-bars  t,  which  serve  to 
maintain  the  sides  of  the  frame  i,  at  an  inva- 
riable distance,  and  to  form  short  compart- 
ments for  keeping  the  thistles  compact.    The 


ends  are  fortified  by  stronger  bars  fc,  k,  with  projecting  bolts  to  fasten  the  fn 
between  the  ribs.  The  distance  of  the  sides  of  the  frame  i,  i',  ought  to  be  such,  that 
if  a  frame  be  laid  upon  the  drum,  in  the  interval  of  two  ribs,  the  side  i  will  rest  upon 
the  inclined  plane  of  one  of  the  ribs,  and  the  side  i'  upon  the  inclined  plane  of  the 
other  (see  fig.  1552)  j  while  at  the  same  time  the  bars  k,  of  the  two  ends  of  the  frame, 
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rest  upon  the  flat  parts  of  the  ribs  themselves.  This 
point  being  secured,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  ends  of 
the  bars  k  be  stopped,  the  frame  will  be  made  fast. 
But  they  need  not  be  fixed  in  a  permanent  man- 
ner, because  they  must  be  frequently  removed 
and  replaced.  They  are  fastened  by  the  clamp 
(figa.  1555, 1556),  which  is  shot  at  the  one  end,  and 
furnished  at  the  other  with  a  spring,  which  can  be 
opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  2  and  4,  in  fig.  1563 
(near  the  right  end  of  the  shaft  r),  shows  the  place  of 
the  clamp,  ^g*.  1555, 1556.  The  bar  of  the  right  hand  is  first  set  in  the  clamp,  by  holding 
up  its  other  end ;  the  frame  is  then  let  down  into  the  left-hand  clamp. 

The  cloth  is  wound  upon  the  lower  beam  Q,yig.  1552;  thence  it  passes  in  contact 
with  a  wooden  cylinder  t,  turning  upon  an  axis,  and  proceeds  to  the  upper  beam  p,  on 
to  which  it  is  wound  :  by  a  contrary  movement,  the  cloth  returns  from  the  beam  p  to  % 
over  the  cylinder  t  ;  -  and  may  thus  go  from  the  one  to  the  other  as  many  times  as  shall 
be  requisite.  In  these  successive  circuits  it  is  presented  to  the  action  of  the  teasels, 
under  certain  conditions.  In  order  to  be  properly  teasled,  it  must  have  an  equal 
tension  throughout  its  whole  breadth  during  its  traverse;  it  must  be  brought  into 
more  or  less  close  contact  with  the  drum,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cloth,  and 
the  stage  of  the  operations ;  sometimes  being  a  tangent  to  the  surface,  and  sometimes 
embracing  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of  its  contour,  it  must  travel  with  a  determinate 
speed,  dependant  upon  the  velocity  of  the  drum,  and  calculated  so  as  to  produce  the  beat 
result :  the  machine  itself  must  make  the  stuff  pass  alternately  from  one  winding  beam  to 
the  other. 

In  fig.  1553,  before  the  front  end  of  the  machine,  there  is  a  vertical  shaft  l,  aa  higk 
as  the  framework,  which  revolves  with  great  facility,  in  the  bottom  step  /,  the  middle 
collet  /',  and  top  collet  J",  in  the  prolongation  of  the  stretcher  d.  Upon  this  upright 
shaft  are  mounted — I.  a  bevel  wheel  l';  2.  an  upper  bevel  pinion  m,  with  its  boss  nr*; 
3.  a  lower  bevel  pinion  k,  with  its  boss  W.  The  bevel  wheel  i/  is  keyed  upon  the  shaft 
L,  and  communicates  to  it  the  movement  of  rotation  which  it  receives  from  the  pksa 
/,  with  which  it  is  in  gear  $  but  the  pinion  /,  which  is  mounted  upon  the  shaft  t  of  the 
drum,  participates  in  the  rotation  which  this  shaft  receiver,  item  the  prime  mover,  by 
means  of  the  fast  rigger-pulley  f.  The  upper  pinion  m  is  independent  upon  the  shaft 
l;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  slidden  along  it,  up  and  down,  without  being  driven  by  it| 
but  it  may  be  turned  in  an  indirect  manner  by  means  of  six  curved  teeth,  projecting  from 
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its  bottom,  and  which  may  be  rendered  aclive  or  not,  at  pleasure ;  these  curvet!  teeth, 
and  their  intervals,  correspond  to  similar  teeth  and  intervals  upon  the  top  of  the  boss 
h%  which  is  dependent,  by  feathered  indentations,  upon  the  rotation  of  l,  though  it  can 
slide  freely  up  and  down  upon  it.  When  it  is  raised,  therefore,  it  comes  into  rear  with 
if.  The  pinion  H,  and  us  boss,  have  a  similar  mode  of  being  thrown  into  and  out  of  gear 
with  each  other.  The  bosses  m  and  n',  ought  always  to  be  moved  simultaneously,  in 
oHer  to  throw  one  of  them  into  gear,  and  the  other  out  of  gear.  The  shaft  l  serves  to 
put  the  cloth  in  motion,  by  means  of  the  beve!  wheels  p"  and  q",  upon  the  ends  of  the 
beams  p,  q,  which  take  into  the  pinions  m  and  s. 

The  mechanism  destined  to  stretch  the  cloth  is  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the 
machine,  where  the  shafts  of  the  beams  p,  q,  are  prolonged  beyond  the  frame,  and  bear 
at  their  extremities  p*  and  q',  armed  each  with  a  brake.  The  beam  p  (fig.  1552),  turns 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  drum ;  consequently  Me  cloth  is  wound  upon  p,  and 
finwoond  from  q.  If,  at  the  same  time  as  this  is  going  on,  the  handle  a',  of  the  brake- 
shaft,  be  turned  so  as  to  clasp  the  brake  of  the  pulley  q ,  and  release  that  of  the  pulley  p', 
it  is  obvious  that  a  greater  or  smaller  resistance  will  be  occasioned  in  the  beam  q,  and 
the  cloth  which  pulls  it,  in  unwinding,  will  be  able  to  make  it  turn  only  when  it  has 
acquired  the  requisite  tension;  hence  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  tension,  to  turn  the  handle  a'  a  little"  more  or  a  little  less  in  the  direction 
which  clasps  the  brake  of  the  pulley  q'j  and  as  thr-trake  acts  in  a  very  equable  manner, 
a  very  equable  tension  will  ta*e  place  all  the  lime  that  the  cloth  takes  to  pass.  Besides, 
should  the  diminution  of  the  diameter  of  the  beam  q,  render  the  tension  less  efficacious 
in  any  considerable  degree,  the  brake  would  need  to  be  undamped  a  very  little,  to  re- 
store the  primitive  tension. 

When  the  cloth  is  to  be  returned  from  the  beam  p,  to  the  beam  q,  z  most  be 
lowered,  to  put  the  shaft  l  out  of  near  above,  and  in  gear  below;  then  the  cloth-beam 
q,  being  driven  by  that  vertical  shaft,  it  will  turn  in  the  same  direction  as  the  drum,  and 
will  wind  the  cloth  round  its  surface.  In  order  that  it  may  do  so,  with  a  suitable  tension, 
the  pulley  q'  must  be  left  free,  by  clasping  the  brake  of  the  pulley  p',  so  as  to  oppose  an 
adequate  resistance. 

The  cloth  is  brought  into  more  or  less  close  contact  with  the  drum  as  follows : — There 
is  for  this  purpose  a  wooden  roller  t,  against  Which  it  presses  in  passing  from  the  one 
winding  beam  to  the  other,  and  which  may  have  its  position  changed  relatively  to  the 
drum.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  in  departing  from  the  position  represented  in 
fig.  1552,  where  the  cloth  is  nearly  a  tangent  to  the  drum,  if  the  roller  t'  be  raised, 
the  eloth  will  cense  to  touch  ii ;  and  if  it  be  lowered,  the  cloth  will,  on  the  contrary, 
embrace  the  drum  orer  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  its  periphery.  For  it  to  produee 
these  effects,  the  roller  is  borne  at  each  end,  by  iron  gudgeons,  upon  the  heads  of  an 
arched  rack  t"  (/ig.  1552),  where  it  is  held  merely  by  pins.  These  racks  have  the  same 
curvature  as  the  circle  of  the  frame,  against  which  they  are  adjusted  by  two  bolts ;  and 
by  means  of  slits,  which  these  bolts  traverse,  they  may  be  slidden  upwards  or  down- 
wards, and  consequently  raise  or  depress  the  roller  t.  But  to  graduate  the  movements, 
and  to  render  them  equal  in  the  two  racks,  there  is  a  shaft  u,  supported  by  the  uprights 
of  the  frame,  and  which  carries,  at  each  end,  pinions  u',  u",  which  work  into  the  two 
racks  t  ,  -r" ;  this  shaft  is  extended  in  front  of  the  frame,  upon  the  side  of  the  head  of  the 
machine  (Jig.  1553),  and  there  it  carries  a  ratchet  wheel  a,  and  n  handle  a'.  The  work- 
man, therefore,  requires  merely  to  lay  hold  of  the  handle,  and  tarn  it  in  the  direction  of 
the  ratchet  wheel,  to  raise  the  racks,  and  the  roller  t,  which  they  carry ;  or  to  lift  the 
dirk  or  catch,  and  turn  the  handle  in  the  opposite  direction,  when  he  wishes  to  lower  the 
roller,  so  as  to  apply  the  cloth  to  a  larger  portion  of  the  drum. 

cloth  caoppiNo. 

Of  machines  for  cropping  or  shearing  woollen  doths,  those  of  Lewis  and  Davis  have 
been  very  generally  used. 

Fig.  1557  is  an  end  view,  nnd/g.  1558  is  a  side  view,  of  Lewis's  machine  for  shearing 
doth  from  list  to  list.  Fig  1559  is  an  end  view  of  the  carriage,  with  the  rotatory  cutter  de- 
tached from  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  upon  a  larger  scale ;  a,  is  a  cylinder  of  metal, 
on  which  is  fixed  a  triangular  steel  wire;  this  wire  is  previously  bent  round  the  cylinder 
in  the  form  of  a  screw,  as  represented  at  a,  a,  in  Jig.  1557,  and,  being  hardened,  is  intended 
tb  constitute  one  edge  of  the  shear  or  cutter. 

The  axis  of  the  cylindrical  cutter  o,  turns  in  the  frame  6,  which,  having  proper  ad- 
justments, is  mounted  upon  pivots  c,  in  the  standard  of  the  traveling  carriage  d,  d ;  and 
a,  is  the  fixed  or  ledger  blade,  attached  to  a  bar  /,  which  constitutes  the  other  edge  of 
the  cutter;  that  is,  the  stationary  blade,  against  which  the  edges  of  the  rotatory  cutter  act  % 
f  and  g,  are  fiat  springs,  intended  to  keep  the  doth  (shown  by  dots)  up  against  the 
cutting  edges.    The  form  of  these  fiat  springs  /,  g,  is  shown  at  figu  1560  and  1561, 
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as  consisting  of  plates  of  thin  metal  cat  into  narrow  slips  (fig.  1560),  or  perforates 
with  long  holes,  (fig.  1561.)  Their  object  is  to  support  the  cloth,  which  is  intended  ta 
pass  between  them,  and  operate  as  a  spring  bed,  bearing  the  surface  of  the  do*  i 


the  cutters,  so  that  its 
pile  or  nap  may  a* 
cropped  off  or  shorn  as 
the  carriage  d  is  drawn 
along  the  top  rails  of 
the  standard  or  frame 
of  the  machine  *,  *,  by 
means  of  cords. 

The  piece  of  cloth 
to  be  shorn,  is  wound 
upon  the  beam  k,  ami 
Um  end  is  then  con- 
ducted through  the 
machine,  between  tb#> 
flat  springs  /  and  g  ?  is 
shown  in  fig.  1559),  to 
the  other  beam  Z,  and  is 
then  made  fast;  the 
sides  of  lifcts  uf  the  etalh  being  held  and  si  retched  by  small  hooks,  called  habiting 
hooks.    The  cloth  being  thus  placed  in  the  machine,  and  drawn  tight,  is  held  dis- 


tended by  means  of  ratchets  on  the  ends  of  the  beams  k  and  /,  and  palls.    In  < 

iag  the  operation  of  shearing,  the  carriage  d,  must  be  brought  back,  as  in  fig.  1559,  so 


1561 


that  the  cutters  shall  be  close  to 
the  list ;  the  frame  of  the  cutters 
is  raised  up  on  its  pivots  as  it 
recedes,  in  order  to  keep  the 
cloth  from  injury,  but  is  low* 
ered  again  previously  to  being 
put  in  action.  A  band  or  winch 
is  applied  to  the  rigger  or  pul- 
ley m,  which,  by  means  of  aa 
endless  cord  passed  round  the 
pulley  a,  at  the  reverse  end  of 
the  axle  of  m,  and  round  the 
other  pulleys  o  and  a,  and  the 
small  pulley  9,  on  the  asie  of 
the  cylindrical  cutter,  gives  the 
cylindrical  cutter  a  very  rapid 
rotatory  motion;  at  the  same 
time  a  worm,  or  endless  screw, 
on  the  axle  of  at  and  a,  takiag 
Into  the  teeth  of  the  large  wheel  r,  causes  that  wheel  to  revolve,  and  a  small  drum  «, 
upon  its  axle,  to  coil  up  the  cord,  by  which  the  carriage  d,  with  the  cutlers  ji  and  e,  and 
the  spring  bed  /  and  r,  are  slowly,  but  progressively,  made  to  advance,  and  to  carry  the 
*  cutters  over  the  face  of  the  cloth,  from  list  to  list ;  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  cutting  cylin- 
der a,  producing  the  operation  of  cropping  or  shearing  the  pile. 

Upon  the  cutting  cylinder,  between  the  spiral  blades,  it  is  proposed  to  place  stripes  cf 
plush,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  brushes,  to  »ai*c  die  k*p  or  pile  as  the  cylinder  fees 
around,  and  thereby  assist  ia  bringing  the  points  of  the  wool  up  to  the  cutters. 
The  same  contrivance  is  adapted  to  a  machine  for  shearing  the  cloth  lengthwise. 
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Fig.  1563,  is  ft  geometrical  elevation  of  one  side  of  Mr.  Davis's  machine.  Fig,  1563, 
a  plan  or  horisonlal  representation  of  the  same,  as  seen  in  the  top;  and  Jig.  1564,  a  sec- 
tion taken  vertically  across  the  machine  near  the  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  display- 
ing the  working  parts  more  perfectly  than  in  the  two  preceding  figures.  These 
three  figures  represent  a  complete  machine  in  working  condition,  the  cutters  being 
worked  by  a  rotatory  motion,  and  the  cloth  so  placed  in  the  carriage  as  to  be  cut  from 
list  to  list,  a,  a,  a,  is  a  frame  or  standard,  of  wood  or  iron,  firmly  bolted  together  by 
cross  braces  at  the  ends  and  in  the  middle.    In  the  upper  side-rails  of  the  standard. 


there  is  a  series  of  axles  carrying  anti-friction  wheels  o, o, 6,  upon  which  the  side-rails 
c,  e,  of  the  carriage  or  frame  that  bears  the  cloth  runs,  when  it  is  passing  under 
the  cutters  in  the  operation  of  shearing.  The  side-rails  c,  c,  are  straight  bars  of  iron, 
formed  with  edges  o,  on  their  under  sides,  whieh  run  smoothly  in  the  grooves  of  the 
rollers  6,  b,  6.    These  side-rails  are  firmly  held  together  by  the  end  stretchers  d,  d. 


•  The  sliding  frame  has  attached  to  it  the  two  lower  rollers  «, s ,  upon  which  the  doth 
intended  to  be  shorn  is  wound ;  the  two  upper  lateral  rollers/,/,  over  which  the  doth  it 
conducted  and  held  np ;  and  the  two  end  rollers  g,  g,  by  which  the  habiting  rails  A,  a,  are 
dmwn  tight 

In  preparing  to  shear  n  piece  of  doth,  the  whole  length  of  the  piece  is,  in  the  first 
place,  tightly  rolled  noon  one  of  the  lower  rollers  «,  which  must  be  something  longer 
than  the  breadth  of  the  doth  from  list  to  list.  The  end  of  the  piece  is  then  raised, 
and  passed  over  the  top  of  the  lateral  rollers  /,  /,  whence  it  k  carried  down  to  the 
other  roller  e,  and  its  end  or  farrnl  is  made  fast  to  that  roller.  The  hooks  of  the  ha* 
biting  rails  a,  a,  are  then  put  into  the  lists,  end  the  two  lower  rollers  «,  c,  with  the  two 
end  rollers  r,  g,  are  then  turned,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  np  the  doth,  and  straining 
it  light,  which  tension  is  preserved  by  ratchet  wheels  nttnehed  to  the  ends  of  the  re- 
spective rollers,  with  palls  dropping  into  their  teeth*  The  frame  carrying  the  doth  in 
■nw  tlkldett  along  upon  the  top  standard  rails  by  hand,  so  that  the  list  shall  be  brought 
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nearly  tip  to  the  cutte/  t,  t,  ready  to  commence  the  shearing  operation ;  the  bed  is  them 

raifsfd,  which  brings  the  cloth  up  against  the  edges  of  the  shears. 

The  construction  of  the  bed  will  he  seen  by  reference  to  the  csoss  sectibn,jfg.  1564. 

•-£4  It  consists  of  an 

im%  iron     or     oilier 

metal  roller  k,  k, 
tamed  to  a  truly 
cylindrical  figure, 
and  covered  with 
cloth  or  leather, 
to  afford  a  small 
degree  of  elas- 
ticity. This  roller 
is  mounted  upon 
pivots  in  a  frame 
J,/,  and  is  suppor- 
ted by  a  smaller 
rollerm,  similarly 
mounted,  which 
roller  m»  is  in- 
tended merely  to 
prevent  any 
bending  or  de- 
pression of  the 
central  part  of 
the  upper  roller  or  bed  fc,  fc,  so  that  the  cloth  may  be  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  whole 
length  of  the  cutting  blades. 

In  order  to  allow  the  bed  k  to  rise  and  fall,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  cloth  up  to 
the  cutters  to  be  shorn,  or  lowering  it  away  from  them  after  the  operation,  the  frame  /,  J, 
is  made  to  slide  np  and  down  in  the  grooved  standard  n,  n,  the  moveable  part  endosed 
within  the  standard  being  shown  by  dots.  This  standard  n,  is  situated  about  the  middle 
of  the  machine,  crossing  it  immediately  under  the  cutters,  and  is  made  fast  to  the  frame  a, 
by  bolts  and  screws.  There  is  a  lever  o,  attached  to  the  lower  cross-rail  of  the  standard, 
which  turns  upon  a  fulcrum-pin,  the  extremity  of  the  shorter  arm  of  which  lever  acts  under 
the  centre  of  the  sliding-frame,  so  that  by  the  lever  o,  the  sliding-frame,  with  the  bed,  may 
be  raised  or  lowered,  and  when  so  raised,  be  held  up  by  a  spring  catch  j. 

It  being  now  explained  by  what  means  the  bed  which  supports  the  doth  is  constructed, 
and  brought  up,  so  as  to  keep  the  cloth  in  close  contact  with  the  cutters,  while  the  oper- 
ation of  shearing  is  going  on ;  it  is  necessary  in  the  next  place  to  describe  the  construction 
of  the  Cutters,  and  their  mode  of  working ;  for  which  purpose,  in  addition  to  what  is  shown 
in  the  first  three  figures,  the  cutters  are  also  represented  detached,  and  upon  a  larger  scale, 
in  Jig.  1565. 
In  this  figure  is  exhibited  a  portion  of  the  cutters  in  the  same  situation  as  In  fig. 
r*  1565         i±  a       1559;  and  alongside  of  it  is  a  section  of 

tflSfaaaflL     ***«    same»  taken  through  it  at  right 
VjLPfB^P'*     angles  to  the  former ;  ;»,  is  a  metallic 
-^         g^c^&^s^  bar  or  rib,  somewhat  of  a  wedge  form, 

-~  ^»  which  is  fastened  to  the  top  part  of  thin 

standard  a,  a,  seen  best  in  jfSg.  1556* 
To  this  bar  a  straight  Made  of  steel  *,  is  attached  by  screws,  the  edge  of  which  stands 
forward  even  with  the  centre  or  axis  of  the  cylindrical  cutter  «,  and  forms  the  ledger  blade, 
or  lower  fixed  edge  of  the  shears.  This  blade  remains  stationary,  and  is  in  close  contact 
with  the  pile  or  nap  of  the  cloth,  when  the  bed  k  is  raised,  in  Ihe  manner  above  described. 
/The  cntter  or  upper  blade  of  the  shears  is  formed  by  inserting  two  or  more  strips  of 
plate  steel  r,  r,  In  twisted  directions,  into  grooves  in  the  metallic  cylinder  t,  t,  the  edges 
of  which  blades  r,  as  the  cylinder  t  revolves,  traverse  along  the  edge  of  the  fixed  or  ledger 
blade  g,  and  by  their  obliquity  produce  a  cutting  action  like  shears ;  the  edges  of  the  two 
blades  taking  hold  of  the  pHe  or  raised  nap,  as  the  cloth  passes  under  it,  shaves  off  the 
superfluous  ends  of  the  wool,  and  leaves  the  face  smooth. 

Rotatory  motion  is  given  to  the  cutting  cylinder  t,  by  means  of  a  band  leading  from  the 
wheel  s,  which  passes  round  the  pulley  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  cylinder  t,  the  wheel  s  being 
driven  by  a  band  leading  from  the  rotatory  part  of  a  steam-engine,  or  nny  other  first  mover, 
and  passed  round  the  rigger  t,  fixed  on  the  axle  «.  Tension  is  given  to  this  band  by  a 
tightening  pulley  «,  mounted  on  an  adjustablawliding-pieee  v,  which  is  secured  to  the  stand- 
aid  by  a  screw;  and  this  rigger  is  thrown  m  and  out  of  gear  by  a  clutch-box  and  lever,  which 
sets  the  machine  going,  or  stops  it. 

In  order  to  five  a  drawing  stroke  to  the  cntter,  which  will  cause  the  piece  of  doth 
In  be  shorn  off  with  better  effect,  the  upper  cutter  has  a  slight  lateral  action,  produced 
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toy  the  wile  of  the  cutting  cylinder  being  made  sufficiently  long  to  allow  oT  its  sliding 
laterally  about  an  inch  in  its  bearings ;  which  sliding  is  effected  by  a  cam  w,  fixed  at 
one  end.  •  This  cam  is  formed  by  an  oblique  groove,  cut  round  the  axle  (see  if,  Jig.  1565), 
sad  a  tooth  x,  fixed  to  the  frame  or  standard  which  works  in  it,  as  the  cylinder  revolves. 
By  means  of  this  tooth,  the  cylinder  is  made  to  slide  laterally,  a  distance  equal  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  groove  to,  which  produces  the  drawing  stroke  of  the  upper  shear.  In 
order  that  the  rotation  of  the  shearing  cylinder  may  not  be  obstructed  by  friction,  the 
tooth  x,  is  made  of  two  pieces,  set  a  little  apart,  so  as  to  afford  a  small  degree  of  elasticity. 

The  manner  of  passing  the  cloth  progressively  under  the  cutters  is  as  follows : — On 
the  axle  of  the  wheel  t,  and  immediately  behind  that  wheel,  there  is  a  small  rigger,  from 
which  a  band  passes  to  a  wheel  y,  mounted  in  an  axle  turning  in  bearings  on  the  lower 
tide-rail  of  the  standard  a.  At  the  reverse  extremity  of  this  axle,  there  is  another  small 
rigger  I,  from  which  a  band  passes  to  a  wheel  2,  fixed  on  the  axle  3,  which  crosses  near 
the  middle  of  the  machine,  seen  in  Jig,  1564.  Upon  this  axle  there  is  a  sliding  pulley  4, 
round  which  a  cord  is  passed  several  times,  whose  extremities  are  made  fast  to  the  ends 
of  the  sliding  carriage  d;  when,  therefore,  this  pulley  is  locked  to  the  axle,  which  is  done 
by  a  clutch  box,  the  previously  described  movements  cf  the  machine  cause  the  pulley  4' 
to  revolve,  and  by  means  of  the  rone  passed  round  it,  to  draw  the  frame,  with  the  cloth, 
■lowly  and  progressively  along  under  the  cutters. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  the  contrivance  whereby  the  machinery  throws  itself  out 
of  gear,  and  stops  its  operations,  when  the  edge  of  the  cloth  or  list  arrives  at  the  cutters. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  the  habiting  rails  a,  there  is  a  stop  affixed  by  a  nut  and  screw  5, 
which,  by  the  advance  of  the  carriage,  is  brought  up  and  made  to  press  against  a  lever 
6 ;  when  an  arm  from  this  lever  6,  acting  under  the  catch  7,  raises  the  catch  up,  and 
allows  the  hand-lever  8,  which  is  pressed  upon  by  a  strong  spring,  to  throw  the  clutch- 
box  10,  out  of  gear  with  the  wheel  8 ;  whereby  the  evolution  of  the  machine  instantly 
ceases.  The  lower  part  of  the  lever  6,  being  connected  by  a  joint  to  the  top  of  the  lever 
u  the  receding  of  the  lever  6,  draws  back  the  lower  catch  y,  and  allows  the  sliding  frame 
l,  f,  within  the  bed  fc,  to  descend.  By  now  turning  the  lower  rollers  e,  e,  another  portion 
of  the  cloth  is  brought  up  to  be  shorn ;  and  when  it  is  properly  nabited  and  strain*],  by 
the  means  above  described,  the  carriage  is  slidden  back,  and,  the  parts  being  all  thrown 
Into  gear,  the  operation  goes  on  as  before. 

Mr.  Hirst's  improvements  in  manufacturing  woollen  cloths,  for  which  a  patent  was  obt 
fcrined  in  February,  1830,  apply*  to  that  part  of  the  process  where  a  permanent  lustre  is 
given  usually  by  what  is  called  roll-boiling ;  that  is,  stewing  the  cloth,  when  tightly 
wound  upon  a  roller,  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water  or  steam.  As  there  are  many  disadvanta- 
ges attendant  upon  the  operation  of  roll-boiling,  such  as  injuring  the  cloths,  by  over- 
heating them,  which  weakens  the  fibre  of  the  wool,  and  also  changes  some  colors,  ho 
substituted)  in  place  of  it,  a  particular  mode  offering  upon  the  cloths,  by  occasional  or 
Intermitted  immersion  in  hot  water,  and  also  in  cold  water,  which  operations  may  be  per- 
formed either  with  or  without  pressure  upon  the  cloth,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

The  apparatus  which  he  proposes  to  employ  for  carrying  on  his  improved  process,  it 
•hown  in  the  accompanying  drawing.    Fig.  1566,  is  a  front  view  of  the  apparatus,  com* 


nleta,  and  in  working,  order  j  fig,  1567,  is  a  section,  taken  transversely  through  the  mM- 
41b  of  the  machine,  in  the  direction  of  fig.  1566;  and  fig,  1566,  is  an  end  view  of  the 
tame  j  4,  a,  a,  is  a  vessel  or  tank,  made  of  iron  or  wood,  or  any  other  suitable  material : 
sloping  at  the  back  and  front,  and  perpendicular  at  the  ends.    This  tank  must  be  suffi- 
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ciently  large  lo  admit  of  half  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  or  drum  6,  b,  b,  being  i 
into  it,  which  drum  is  about  four  feet  diameter,  and  about  six  feet  long,  or  something 
more  than  the  width  of  the  piece  of  cloth  intended  to  be  operated  upon.    This  cylinder 

or  dram  6, 69  is  construct- 
ed by  combining  segments 
of  wood  cut  radially  on 
their  edges,  secured  by 
screw-bolts  to  the  rims  of 
the  iron  wheels,  having 
arms,  with  an  axle  pass- 
ing through  the  middle. 

The  cylinder  or  drum 
being  thus  formed,  ren- 
dered smooth  on  its  pe- 
riphery, and  mounted  up- 
on its  axle  in  the  tank, 
the  piece  of  cloth  is 
wound  upon  it  as  tightly 
as  possible,  which  is  dons 
by  placing  it  in  a  heap 
upon  a  stool,  as  at  c,  Jig. 
1567,  passing  its  end  over 
and  between  the  tensiou- 
ruUers  d.  «,  and  then  securing  it  to  the  drum,  the  cloth  is  progressively  drawn  from  the 
heap,  between  the  tension-rollers,  which  are  confined  by  a  pall  and  ratchet,  on  to  the 
periphery  of  the  drum,  by  causing  the  drum  to  revolve  upon  its  axis,  until  the  whole 
piece  of  cloth  is  tightly  wound  upon  the  drum;  it  is  then  bound  round  with  canvass  or 
other  wrappers,  to  keep  it  secure. 

If  the  tank  has  not  been  previously  charged  with  clean  and  pure  water,  it  is  now  filled 
to  the  brim,  as  shown  at  fig.  1567,  and  opening  the  stop-cock  of  the  pipe  /,  which  leads 

from  a  boiler,  the  steam  is  allowed  to  blow 
through-  the  pipe,  and  discharge  itself  at 
the  lower  end,  by  which  means  the  tern 
perature  of  the  water  is  raised  in  the  tank 
to  about  170°  Fahr.  Before  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  has  got  up,  the  drum  is 
set  in  slow  rotatory  motion,  in  order  that 
the  cloth  may  be  uniformly  heated  through- 
out ;  the  drum  making  about  one  rotation 
per  minute.  The  cloth,  by  immersion  in 
the  hot  water,  and  passing  through  the 
cold  air,  in  succession,  for  the  space  of 
about  eight  hours,  gets  a  smooth  soft  men, 
the  texture  not  being  rendered  harsh,  or 
otherwise  injured,  as  it  frequently  the  ease 
by  roll-boiling. 

Uniform  rotatory  motion  to  the  drum  is 
shown  in  fig.  1566,  in  which  g  is  an  end- 
less screw  or  worm,  placed  horizontally, 
and  driven  by  a  steam-engine  or  any  other 
first  mover  employed  in  the  factory.  This  endless  screw  takes  into  the  teeth  of,  and 
drives,  the  vertical  wheel  A,  upon  the  axle  of  which  the  coupling-box  t,  t,  is  dxe^  and, 
consequently,  continually  revolves  with  it.  At  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  drum,  n  pair 
of  sliding  clutches  fc,  fc,  are  mounted,  which,  when  projected  forward,  as  shown  by  dots 
fa  fig.  1566,  produce  the  coupling  or  locking  of  the  drum-shaft  to  the  driving  wheel,  by 
which  the  drum  is  put  in  motion ;  but  on  withdrawing  the  clutches  fc,  fc,  from  the  coup- 
ling-box t,  t,  as  in  the  figure,  the  drum  immediately  stands  stilL 

After  operating  upon  the  cloth  in  the  way  described,  by  passing  it  through  hot  water 
for  the  space  of  time  required,  the  hot  water  is  to  be  withdrawn  by  a  cock  at  the  bottom, 
sr  otherwise,  and  cold  water  introduced  into  the  tank  in  its  stead ;  in  which  cold  water 
the  cloth  is  to  be  continued  turning,  in  the  manner  above  described,  for  the  spaee  of 
twenty-four  hours,  which  will  perfectly  fix  the  lustre  tfiat  the  face  of  the  cloth  has  as- 
quired  by  its  immersion  in  the  hot  water,  and  leave  the  pile  or  nap,  to  the  touch,  in  a  soft 
silky  state. 

In  the  cold  water  operation  he  sometimes  employs  a  heavy  pressing  roller  f,  whfch, 
being  mounted  in  slots  in  the  frame  or  standard,  revolves  with  the  large  drum,  rolling 
over  the  back  of  the  cloth  as  it  goes  round.    This  roller  may  be  made  to  act  upon  the 
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doth  with  any  required  \pressure,  by  depressing  the  screws  as,  as,  or  by  the  employ- 
ment of  weighted  levers,  if  that  should  be  thought  necessary. 

Pressing  is  the  last  finish  of  cloth  to  give  it  a  smooth  level  surface,  The  piece  if 
folded  backwards  and  forwards  in  yard  lengths,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  package  on  the 
board  of  a  screw  or  hydraulic  press.  Between  every  fold  sheets  of  glazed  paper  are 
placed  to  prevent  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  cloth  from  coming  in  contact;  and  at 
the  end  of  every  twenty  yards,  three  hot  iron  plates  are  inserted  between  the  folds,  the 
plates  being  laid  side  by  side,  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  surface  of  the  folds.  Thin 
sheets  of  iron  not  heated  are  also  inserted  above  and  below  the  hot  plates  to  moderate 
the  heat  When  the  packs  of  cloth  are  properly  folded,  and  piled  in  sufficient  number 
in  the  press,  they  are  subjected  to  a  severe  compression,  and  led  under  its  influence  till 
the  plates  get  cold.  The  cloth  is  now  taken  out  and  folded  again,  so  that  the  creases 
of  the  former  folds  may  come  opposite  to  the  flat  faces  of  the  paper,  and  be  removed 
by  a  second  pressure.  In  finishing  superfine  cloths,  however,  a  very  slight  pressure  is 
given  with  iron  plates  but  moderately  warmed.  The  satiny  lustre  and  smoothness 
given  by  strong  compression  with  much  heat  is  objectionable,  as  it  renders  the  surface 
apt  to  become  spotted  and  disfigured  by  rain. 

Host's  paieni  improvements  in  wool-tombing  machinery,  March  18,  1851.  — The  first 
improvements  described  have  relation  to  the  machine  for  forming  the  wool  into  sheets 
of  a  nearly  uniform  thickness,  technically  known  as  the  "sheeter,"  and  consist  chiefly 
in  combining  with  the  ordinary  sheeting  drum  or  cylinder  rollers,  designated,  from  their 
resemblance  to  porcupine  quills,  porcupine  rollers;  these  rollers  having  their  teeth  or 

auills  set  in  rows,  and  the  rows  of  one  roller  gearing  or  taking  into  the  spaces  between 
le  rows  of  the  other. 
Fig.  1569  is  an  elevation  of  a  sheeting  machine  thus  constructed:  —  r  r  is  the  gen- 


eral frame  work  upon  which  the  several  working  parts  of  the  machine  are  mounted. 
A  is  the  main  or  sheeting  drum  or  cylinder,  which  is  studded  with  rows  of  comb  or 
M porcupine"  teeth  a,  a,  a,  the  length  and  fineness  of  which  are  varied  according  to 
the  length  of  the  staple  of  the  wool  or  other  material  to  be  operated  upon.  Instead  of 
the  rows  consisting  each  of  a  single  set  of  teeth,  two,  three,  or  more  sets  may  be  com- 
bined together.  The  number  of  wires  which  may  be  placed  on  one  line  should  vary 
with  the  quality  of  the  wool  or  other  materia).  In  long  staple  machines,  the  number 
may  vary  from  four  to  ten  or  more,  and  in  short  staple  machines  from  five  to  twenty 
and  more  per  inch,  b,  b,  are  two  fluted  feed-rollers,  c,  o,  two  porcupine  combing  rol- 
lers, by  which  the  wool  is  partly  combed  while  passing  from  the  feed  rollers  to  the 
surface  of  the  sheeting  drum;  an  end  elevation  of  the  porcupine  combing  rollers  on  an 
enlarged  scale  is  given  at  Jig.  167a  The  teeth  c,  c,  are  set  in  rows,  and  the  rows  of 
one  roller  take  or  gear  into  the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  the  other,  d  is  a  grooved 
•  guide  roller  for  preventing  the  .wool  or  other  material  escaping  the  combing  action. 
The  wool  or  other  material  is  laid  by  the  attendant  evenly  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  an  endless  webb  o,  whieh  works  over  the  under  feed  rollers,  and  a  plain  roller  H, 
which  is  mounted  in  bearings  on  the  front  of  the  machine.  The  feed  rollers  gradually 
supply  the  wool  thus  spread  upon  the  endless  web  to  the  two  porcupine  combing  rol- 
lers, where  it  is  partly  combed  and  separated,  and  being  so  prepared,  it  is  laid  hold 
of  by  the  teeth  of  the  sheeting  drum,  by  which  it  is  still  further  drawn  out  on  account 
of  the  greater  velocity  with  which  the  surface  of  the  sheeting  drum  travels.    When  a 
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•officiant  quantity  of  the  wool  or  other  material  haa  bean  Uraa  collected  oa  the  sur- 
face of  the  drum,  it  it  removed  by  the  attendant  passing  a  hooked  rod  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  dram,  and  raising  up  one  end  of  the  sheet,  when  the  whole  may  be  easily 
■tripped  off  and  removed,  being  then  in  a  fit  atate  for  being  supplied  to  the  oomb-fiUing 
machine,  next  to  be  described. 
A  modification  of  this  sheeting  machine  is  represented  in/p*.  1571, 1W2>  which  differs 


from  it  in  this,  that  it  is  fed  from  both  ends.  In  this  modification  a  double  act  of  feed- 
ing rollers  is  employed,  so  that  the  machine  may  be  fed  from  both  ends.  These  rotten 
are  grooved  ano  gear  into  porcupine  combing  rollers  similar  to  those  before  described, 
which  are  followed  by  brush  cylinders  or  grooved  guide  rollers,  a  is  the  sheeting  drum 
as  before;  a,  b,  the  fluted  feed-rollers,  o,  o,  the  porcupine  combing  rollers,  which  gear  into 
the  fluted  ones;  n,  n,  are  the  grooved  guide  rollers;  r,  r,  are  brush  cylinders,  which 
may  in  case  of  long  work  be  dispensed  with;  e\  o,  are  the  endless  webs  upon  which 
the  wool  is  laid,  fte  framing  and  gearing  by  which  the  several  parts  are  put  in  mo- 
tion are  omitted  in  the  drawings,  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  exhibiting  tbe  mere  impor- 
tant working  parts  of  the  machine.  The  arrangement  of  sheeting  machines  Just  de- 
scribed, in  ao  far  as  regards  the  employment  of  a  fluted  feed  roller  In  eoojunetion  with 
a  porcupine  combing  roller,  and  grooved  guide  roller,  is  more  especially  applicable  to 
sheeting  fine  abort  wool,  but  may  also  be  applied  with  advantage  to  wool  or  other  ma- 
terial of  a  longer  staple.  In  the  case  of  fine  short  wool,  the  sheet  may  be  drawn  off 
by  means  of  rollers,  in  the  manner  represented  into*  1W* :  h,  a  are  the  drawing  or 
straightening  rollers,  and  i  the  receiving  rollers.  During  the  operation  of  drawing  the 
woof  and  winding  it  on  the  receiving  roller,  the  sheeting  cylinder  must  have  a  motion 
imparted  to  it  in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  next  head  of  Mr.  Ross's  specification  embraces  several  improvements  in  comb- 
filling  machines,  which  have  for  their  common  object  the  partial  combing  of  the  wool 
while  it  is  in  the  course  of  being  filled  into  the  combe,  we  select  for  exemplification 
what  the  patentee  regards  as  tbe  best  of  these  arrangements:/?.  1578  is  a  side  elevation 
of  a  comb-filling  machine  as  thus  improved,    a,  a,  is  a  skeleton  drum,  which  is  composed 
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of  two  rings  a  a,  affixed  to  the  arm*  b  6,  which  last  are  mounted  upon  the  main  shaft 
of  the  machine,  which  has  its  bearings  upon  the  general  frame  r,  r ;  a1,  a?  are  the  por- 
cupine combing  roller*,  and  o1,  o?  brushes  by  which  the  porcupine  combing  rolled 
cleansed  from  the  wool  that  collects  upon  them,  and  by  wnich  the  wool  is  again  de 
livered  to  the  combs  e,  e ;  n,  d,  are  the  feed-rollers,  and  a  an  endless  web  which  runs 
over  the  lower  feed-roller  and  the  plain  roller  o,  which  is  situated  at  the  front  of  the 
machine ;  n,  r,  are  the  driving  pulleys,  by  which  the  power  is  applied  to  the  machine, 
and  i,  I,  i^  the  wheel  gearing  oy  which  motion  is  communicated  to  the  different  parts. 
The  wool  which  has  undergone  the  process  of  sheeting  in  the  machine  first  described  is 
spread  upon  the  endless  web  a,  and  in  passing  between  the  feed-rollers,  and  between  or 
under  or  over  the  porcupine  combing  rollers,  is  taken  hold  of  by  the  combs  a,  a,  as  they 
revolve,  and,  being  drawn  under  the  first  porcupine  roller  a*  and  the  brush  el,  the 
continued  revolution  of  the  drum  and  combs  causes  the  wool  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  other  porcupine  combing  roller  a?  and  brush  o*.  As  the  combs  get  filled, 
the  wool  is  thus  continuously  being  brought  under  the  action  of  the  porcupine  combing 
rollers  and  brushes;  and  each  new  portion  of  the  wool  taken  up  is  instantly  combed 
oat  For  some  purposes  the  combing  will  be  found  carried  so  far  by  this  operation  that 
the  wool  will  require  no  further  preparation  previous  to  being  formed  into  slivers  in  the 
machine  just  described,  and  whicn  is  calculated  for  filling  the  combe  and  combing  the  woo] 
or  other  fibrous  material,  when  the  staple  is  some  considerable  length  (say  from  4  te 
16  inches),  there  are  two  porcupine  eomb  rollers  with  their  brushes  employed;  but  1 
do  not  confine  myself  to  that  number,  as  in  some  cases  a  single  porcupine  combing  roller 
and  brush  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  process  of  combing 
and  filling  the  combs;  three  or  more  rollers  and  brush  cylinders  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage ;  such  as  where  the  staple  is  short,  or  where  the  fibrous  material  operated  upon 
is  very  close,  and  separated  with  difficulty.  • 

Mr.  Ross  next  describes  some  improvements  in  the  combing  machine  of  his  invention 
patented  in  1841,  and  now  extensively  used.  The  following  general  description  will 
Indicate  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  those  familiar  with  the  machine,  the  nature  of 
the  improvements. 

"First  I  give  to  the  saddle  combs  in  the  said  machine  a  compound  to-and-fro  and 
up-and-down  movement,  whereby  they  recede  from  and  advance  towards  the  eomb 
gates,  and  simultaneously  therewith  alternately  rise  and  fall,  so  that  each  time  the 
comb  gates  pass  the  saddle  combs,  they  do  so  in  a  different  plane,  and  thus  the  position 
of  the  combs  in  relation  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  hold  they  take  of  the  wool  or 
other  material,  is  constantly  being  changed.  Secondly,  I  employ  a  fan  to  lash  the 
wool  in  the  comb  gate  or  flying  comb  up  against  the  saddle  comb,  which  renders  it  im- 
possible for  the  wool  to  pass  by  the  saddle  comb  without  being  acted  npon  by  it 
Thirdly,  I  attach  the  springs  by  which  the  gates  are  actuated  to  the  lower  arms  of  the 
combing  gates,  instead  of  their  being  placed  parallel  to  the  upright  shaft  of  the  machine 
as  formerly,  whereby  a  considerable  gain  in  space  and  compactness  is  effected ;  and, 
fourthly,  Fuse  brakes  to  prevent  the  sudden  jerk  which  is  caused  when  the  wool  in  the 
comb  eate  leavea  its  bold  of  the  saddle  comb  or  incline  plane,  and  also  to  counteract 
the  sudden  recoil  of  the  springs  by  which  the  comb  gates  are  pressed  in  when  these 
springs  are  released  from  the  grip  or  pressure  of  the  incline  plane," 

Mr.  Ross  concludes  with  a  description  of  an  improved  method  of  heating  the  combe 
which  has  for  its  object  "the  economizing  of  fuel,  the  better  heating  of  the  combs,  and 
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the  prevention  of  mistake  in  removing  the  combs  before  they  have  been  a  sufficient 
time  oxposed  to  the  heat" 

The  body  of  the  heating  box  or  stove  is  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  portion*, 
Which  communicate  together  at  the  back  or  further  end  of  the  stove,  so  that  the  flame 
and  heated  vapors,  after  having  circulated  under  and 'along  the  sides  of  the  two  lower 
comb  chambers,  ascend  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  stove,  where  they  have  to  traverse 
along  the  sides  and  over  the  top  of  the  two  upper  chambers,  ultimately  escaping  into 
the  chimney  through  a  pipe.  The  length  of  the  heating  box,  or  the  chambers,  should 
be  about  double  the  length  of  the  combs.  The  cold  combs  are  inserted  at  one  end,  and 
on  being  put  into  their  places  push  the  more  heated  combs  towards  the  other  end  of 
the  chambers,  from  which  they  are  removed. 

WOOTZ,  is  the  Indian  name  of  steel. 

WORSTED  and  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE.  812,600  people  employed;  pro- 
ducing an  annua)  value  of  £25,000,000.  Dewsbury  is  famous  lor  tearing  op  old  worn 
cloth  and  working  the  woollen  stuff  into  new  goods  of  a  cheap  description. 

Alpaca  is  an  animal  of  the  Llama  tribe,  inhabiting  the  mountain  region  of  Pern. 
The  wool  or  hair  is  of  various  shades  of  black,  white,  gray,  brown,  Ac,  and  is  remark- 
able for  brightness  of  lustre,  great  length  of  staple,  and  extreme  softness.  This  wool 
was  brought  into  general  use  in  this  country  about  16  years  ago,  by  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
Since  that  time  the  various  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  successful  working  have  been 
overcome,  and  the  alpaca  manufacture  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  Bradford  worsted  stuff  trade.  The  articles  produced  from  alpaca  in  combination 
with  silk  are  especially  noticeable  for  their  softness  and  brilliancy.  The  bnlk  of  the 
goods,  however,  is  made  with  cotton  warp,  and  when  dyed  and  finished  approach  in 
lustre  to  silk.  The  following  is  the  average  yearly  importation  of  alpaca  wool  into 
England  since  its  first  introduction,  via, : 


From  1836  to  1840  ....      7,000  bales 

1841       1845  ....     13,000 

1846       1850  ....    20,000 

being  supposed  to  be  the  ultimate  limit  of  the  Peruvian  production. 

Mohuir  or  goat's  wool  is  produced  exclusively  in  Asia  Minor.  In  its  raw  state  it  is 
superior  in  lustre  to  alpaca,  and  it  is  Wrought  into  many  beautiful  fabrics.  Ths  impor- 
tation of  this  article  has  inoreased  from  5.62L  bales  in  1841  to  12,884  in  1850. 

WORT,  is  the  fermentable  infusion  of  malt  or  grains.    See  Ban,  and  Malt. 

WOULFE*S   APPARATUS,   is  a  series  of  vessels,  connected  bv  tubes,   for  the 

Sorpose  of  condensing  gaseous  products  in  water.     See  Acmno  Acm,  fig.  1;  also 
Iukiatio  Acm. 


X. 

XANTHINE,  is  the  name  given  by  Euhlmann  to  the  yellow  dying  matter  contained 
in  madder. 


YEAST,  is  the  froth  of  fermenting  worts,    See  Baaa  and  FxumrrAnoK. 

Dr.  Ludersdorff  supports  the  theory  that  yeast  is  an  organic  body,  and  acts  by  meant 
of  its  organs  on  sugar,  in  contradistinction  to  the  theories  of  its  action  by  mere  contact, 
or  bv  its  own  state  of  decomposition  inducing  a  similar  state  in  the  saccharine  solution 
by  the  following  experiment:— • 

A  portion  of  yeast  was  rubbed  between  ground  glsss  plates  until  the  globules,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  could  no  longer  be  distinguished  by  the  microscope,  and  its  organic 
.  structure  therefore  was  destroyed.  An  equal  portion  was  exposed,  moistened  in  a  thin 
layer  to  the  air,  whilst  the  other  wss  being  thus  treated.  Both  portions  were  now 
mixed  separately  with  equal  quantities  of  grape  sugar,  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  water, 
and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  95°  F.  The  portion  containing  the  uninjured  yeast 
began  to  ferment  in  half  sn  hour,  and  continued  to  do  so. until  the  whole  of  the  sugar 
was  decomposed.  The  mutilated  yeast  did  not  produce  a  single  gas  bubble  in  the  fluid 
■  containing  it  during  the  whole  of  this  time. 

YEAST,  ARTIFICIAL.  Mix  two  parts,  by  weight,  of  the  fine  flonr  of  pale 
barley  malt  with  one  part  of  wheat  flour.    Stir  60  pounds  of  this  mixture  gra- 
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dually  into  100  quarts  of  cold  water,  wiih  a  wooden  apatula,  till  it  forme  a  smooth 
pan.  Put  this  pap  into  a  copper  over  a  stow  fire  ;  atir  it  well  till  the  temperature  rise 
to  fully  155°  to  160°,  when  a  partial  formation  of  suijar  will  take  place,  but  this  sweet- 
ening must  not  be  pushed  too  far;  turned  out  the  thinned  paste  into  a  flat  cooler,  and 
stir  it  from  time  to  time.  As  soon  as  the  wort  has  fallen  to  59°  Fahr.,  transfer  it  to 
a  tab,  and  add  for  every  60  quarts  of  it,  1  quart  of  good  fresh  beer  yeast,  which  will 
throw  the  wort  into  brisk  fermentation  in  the  course  of  12  hours.  This  preparation 
will  be  good  yeast,  fit  for  bakers'  and  brewers'  uses,  and  will  continue  fresh  and  active 
for  three  days.     It  should  be  occasionally  stirred. 

When  beer-barm  has  become  old  and  flat,  bat  not  sour,  it  may  be  revived  by  mixing 
with  every  quart  of  it  a  small  potato,  boiled,  peeled,  and  rubbed  down  into  a  paste. 
The  mixture  is  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  where  it  will  speedily  show  its 
renewed  activity,  by  throwing  up  a  froth  upon  its  surface.  It  must  be  forthwith 
incorporated  with  the  dough,  for  the  purpose  of  baking  bread.  When  the  barm  has 
become  sour,  its  acid  should  be  neutralised  with  a  little  powdered  carbouate  of  soda, 
and  then  treated  as  above,  when  it  will,  in  like  manner,  be  revived.  A  bottle  of  brisk 
small  beer  may  furnish  ferment  enough  to  form,  in  this  way,  a  supply  of  good  yeast 
for  a  small  baking. 

The  German  yeast  imported  into  this  country  in  large  quantities,  and  employed  by 
our  bakers,  in  baking  cakes,  and  other  fancy  bread,  is  made  by  putting  the  unterhefe 
(see  Bekr,  Bavarian)  into  thick  sacks  of  linen  or  hempen  yarn,  letting  the  liquid  part, 
or  beer,  drain  away ;  placing  the  drained  sacks  between  boards,  and  exposing  them  to 
a  graduallly  increasing  pressure,  till  a  mass  of  a  thin  cheesy  consistence  is  obtained. 
This  cake  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  which  are  wrapped  in  separate  linen  cloths; 
these  parcels  are  afterward  enclosed  in  waxed  cloth,  for  exportation.  The  yeast  cake 
may  also  be  rammed  hard  into  a  pitched  cask,  which  is  to  be  closed  air-tight  In 
this  state,  if  kept  cool,  it  may  be  preserved  active  for  a  considerable  time.  When  this 
is  to  be  used  for  beer,  the  proportion  required  should  be  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
worts  at  60°  Fahr.,  and  the  mixture  left  for  a  little  to  work,  and  send  up  a  lively  froth; 
when  it  is  quite  ready  for  adding  to  the  cooled  worts  in  the  fermenting  back. 

Yeast,  Patent.  Boil  6  ounces  of  hops  in  8  gallons  of  water  8  hours:  strain  it  off. 
and  let  it  stand  10  minutes;  then  add  half  a  peck  of  ground  malt,  stir  it  well  up,  and 
cover  it  over;  return  the  hops,  and  put  the  same  quantity  of  water  to  them  again, 
bqiling  them  the  same  time  as  before,  straining  it  off  to  the  first  mash ;  stir  it  up,  and 
let  it  remain  4  hours,  then  strain  it  oft;  and  set  it  to  work  at  90°,  with  8  pints  of  patent 
yeast;  let  it  stand  about  20  hours;  take  the  scum  off  the  top,  and  strain  it  through 
a  hair  sieve ;  it  will  be  then  fit  for  use.  One  pint  is  sufficient  to  make  a  bushel  of 
bread. 

YELLOW  DYE.  (Tei ntnre  jaunt,  Fr. ;  Gelbfarben,  Germ.)  Amotto,  duer's-broom, 
{Genista  tinctorial  fustic,  fustet,  Persian  or  French  berries,  quercitron  bark,  saw-wort, 
{Eerratula  tinctoria,)  turmeric,  weld,  and  willow  leaves,  are  the  principal  yellow  dyes 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  chi ornate  of  lead,  iron-oxyde,  nitric  acid,  (for  silk,)  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  and  sulphuret  of  arsenir,  are  those  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Under  these 
articles,  as  also  under  Calico-printing,  Dyeing,  and  Mordants,  ample  instructions 
will  be  found  for  communicating  this  color  to  textile  and  other  fibrous  substances. 
Alumina  and  oxyde  of  tin  are  the  roost  approved  bases  of  the  above  vegetable  dyes.  A 
nankin  dye  may  be  given  with&aMaA,  especially  to  cotton  oiled  preparatory  to  the  Turkey 
red  process.    See  Madder. 

YELLOW,  KING'S,  is  a  poisonous  yellow  pigment    See  Arsenic  and  Orpiment. 

YTTRIA,  is  a  rare  earth,  extracted  from  the  minerals  gadolinite  and  yttrotantalite, 
being  an  oxyde  of  the  metal  yttrium. 


ZAFFRE.    See  Cobalt. 

ZEDOARY,  is  the  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  in  Malabar,  Ceylon,  fcc.  It  occurs 
in  wrinkled  pieces,  externally  ash-colorcd,  internally  brownish-red ;  possessed  of  a  fra 
grant  odor,  somewhat  resembling  camphor;  and  of  a  punsrent,  aromatic,  bitterish  taste. 
It  contains,  according  to  Bucholz,  1-42  of  volatile  oil,  of  a  burning  camphorated  taste; 
3*60  of  a  soft,  bitter,  aromatic  renin ;  11-75  of  a  bitter  aromatic  extract,  mixed  with  a 
little  resin  and  potash-salts ;  4*5  of  gum ;  9  of  vegetable  mucilage ;  3*60  of  starch  ; 
8*0  of  a  starchy  extract  from  the  woody  fibre,  by  means  of  caustic  potassa,  along  with 
31a2  of  another  matter,  12-89  of  woody  fibre,  and  15  of  water.  According  to  Morin, 
this  root  contains,  besides,  an  azotized  substance,  analogous  to  the  extract  of  beef. 

ZIMOME,  is  a  principle  supposed  by  Taddei  to  exist  in  the  gluten  of  wheat-flour. 
lit  identity  is  not  recognised  by  later  chemists. 
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ZINC,  is  a  metal  or  a  bluish-white  color,  of  considerable  lustre  when  broke* 
across,  but  easily  tarnished  by  the  air;  ila  fracture  is  hackly,  and  foliated  with  small 
facets,  irregularly  set.  It  has  little  cohesion,  and  breaks  in  thin  plates  before  the  ham- 
mer, nnless  it  has  been  previously  subjected  to  a  regulated  process  of  lamination,  at  tbe 
temperature  of  from  220°  to  30(1°  F.,  whereby  it  becomes  malleable,  and  retains  its  mat 
leability  and  ductility  afterwards.  On  this  singular  property,  a  patent  was  taken  oat  by 
Messrs.  Hobson  and  Sylvester,  of  Sheffield,  many  years  ago,  for  manufacturing  sheet  maei 
for  covering  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  sheathing  ships ;  but  the  low  price  of  copper  at  thai 
time,  and  its  superior  tenacity,  rendered  their  patent  ineffective.  The  specific  gravity  of 
cine  varies  from  6-9  to  7*2,  according  to  the  condensation  it  has  received.  It  melts 
under  a  red  heat,  at  about  the  680th  or  700th  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  When  ex- 
posed  to  this  heat  with  centacf  of  air,  the  metal  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant 
bluish-white  light,  while  a  few  flocculi,  of  a  woolly-looking  white  ma  iter,  rise  ont  of  the 
crucible,  and  float  in  the  air.  The  result  of  the  combustion  is  a  white  powder,  formerly 
called  flowers,  but  now  oxyde  of  zinc;  consisting  of  34  of  metal,  and  8  of  oxygen,  being 
their  respective  prime  equivalents ;  or,  in  100  parts,  of  81  and  19. 

The  principal  ores  of  zinc  are,  the  sulpha  ret  called  blende,  the  silicate  called  caiamtas, 
and  the  sparry  calamine,  or  the  carbonate. 

1.  Blende  crystallizes  in  the  garnet-dodecahedron ;  its  fracture  is  highly  conchoidal* 
lustre,  adamantine ;  colors,  black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  green ;  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent; specific  gravity,  4.  It  is  a  simple  sulphuretof  the  metal;  and,  therefore,  con- 
sists, in  its  pure  state,  of  34  of  zinc,  and  16  of  sulphur.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  with 
disengagement  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas.  It  occurs  in  beds  and  veins,  accompanied 
chiefly  by  galena,  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  and  heavy  spar.  There  is  a  radiated 
variety  found  at  Przibram,  remarkable  for  containing  a  large  proportion  of  cadmium. 
Blende  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  Derbyshire  and  Cumberland,  as  also  in  Cornwall. 

2.  Calamine,  or  silicate  of  zinc,  is  divided  into  two  species;  the  prismatic  or  electric 
calamine,  and  the  rhomboidal ;  though  they  both  agree  in  metallurgic  treatment.  Tbe 
firtt  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  inclining  to  pearly;  color,  white,  but  occasionally  bine, 
green,  yellow,  or  brown ;  spec.  grav.  3*38.  It  often  occurs  massive,  and  in  botroidal 
shapes.  This  species  is  a  compound  of  oxyde  of  zinc  with  silica  and  water ;  and  its 
constituents  are — zinc  oxyde,  66-37 ;  silica,  26*23 ;  water,  7*4 ;  in  100  parts.  Reduced 
to  powder,  it  is  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  gelatinizes 
on  cooling.  It  emits  a  green  phosphorescent  light  before  the  blowpipe.  The  second 
species,  or  rhombohedral  calamine,  is  a  carbonate  of  zinc.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4*442, 
much  denser  than  the  preceding.  It  occurs  in  kidney-shaped,  botroidal,  stalactitic,  and 
other  imitative  shapes ;  surface  generally  rough,  composition  columnar.  Massive,  with 
a  granular  texture,  sometimes  impalpable;  strongly  coherent.  According  to  Smith. 
son's  analysis,  Derbyshire  calamine  consists  of— oxyde  of  zinc,  65-2 ;  carbonic  acid,  34*8  • 
which  coincides  almost  exactly  with  a  prime  equivalent  of  the  oxyde  and  acid,  or  42  -f 
22  =  64. 

The  mineral  genus  called  zinc-ore,  or  red  oxyde  of  zinc,  is  denser  than  either  of  the 
above,  its  spec.  grav.  being  5-432.  It  is  a  compound  of  oxyde  of  zinc  88,  and  oxyde  of 
iron  and  manganese  12.  It  is  found  massive,  of  a  granular  texture,  in  large  quantities, 
in  several  localities,  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  set  free  in  several  metallurgic  processes,  and 
occurs  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms  of  a  yellow  color,  in  the  smelting-works  of  Kcenig- 
shutte  in  Silesia,  according  to  Mitscherlich. 

The  zinc  ores  of  England,  like  those  of  France,  Flanders,  and  Silesia,  occur  in  two 
geological  localities. 

The  first  is  in  veins  in  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone.  The  blende  and  the 
calamine  most  usually  accompany  the  numerous  veins  of  galena  which  traverse  that 
limestone ;  though  there  are  many  lead  mines  that  yield  no  calamine ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  veins  of  calamine  alone,  as  at  Matlock,  whence  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  this  ore  is  obtained. 

In  almost  every  point  of  England  where  that  metalliferous  limestone  appears,  then 
are  explorations  for  lead  and  zinc  ores.  The  neighborhood  of  Alston-moor  in  Cumber- 
land, of  Castleton  and  Matlock  in  Derbyshire,  and  the  small  metalliferous  belt  of  Flint- 
shire, are  peculiarly  marked  for  their  mineral  riches.  On  the  north  side  of  the  last  county, 
calamine  is  mined  in  a  rich  vein  of  galena  at  Holywell,  where  it  presents  the  singular  ap- 
pearance of  occurring  only  in  the  ramifications  that  the  lead  vein  makes  from  east  to  west, 
and  never  in  those  from  north  to  south ;  while  the  blende,  abundantly  present  hi  this 
mine,  is  found  indifferently  in  all  directions. 

The  second  locality  of  calamine  is  in  the  magnesian  limestone  formation  of  the 
English  geologists,  the  alpine  limestone  of  the  French,  and  the  zechstein  of  the 
Germans.  The  calamine  is  disseminated  through  it  in  small  contemporaneous  veins, 
which,  running  in  all  directions,  form  the  appearance  of  network.  These  veins  have 
commonly  a  thickness  of  only  a  few  inches ;  but  in  certain  cases  they  extend  to  four  feet, 
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te  consequence  of  the  union  of  several  small  ones  into  a  mass.  The  explorations  of 
calamine  in  the  magnesian  limestone,  are  situated  chiefly  on  the  flanks  of  the  Mendip 
Hills,  a  chain  which  extends  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction,  from  the  canal 
of  Bristol  to  Frome.  The  calamine  is  worked  mostly  in  the  parishes  of  Phipham 
and  Roborough,  as  also  near  Rick  ford  and  Broadfield-Doron,  by  means  of  a  great  multi- 
tude of  small  shafts.  The  miners  pay,  for  the  privilege  of  working,  a  tax  of  IL  sterling 
per  annum  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  and  they  sell  the  ores,  mixed  with  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  for  1/.  per  ton,  at  Phipham,  after  washing  it  slightly  in 
a  sieve.  They  are  despatched  to  Bristol,  where  they  receive  a  new  washing,  in  order  to 
separate  the  galena. 


Or  THE  SMELTING  OF  THE  ORES  OP  ZINC. 

The  greater  part  of  the  zinc  works  are  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Birmingham 
and  Bristol.  The  manufacture  of  brass,  which  has  been  long  one  of  the  staple  articles 
of  these  towns,  was  proba  ly  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of  industry, 
at  the  period  when  brass  began  to  be  made  by  the  direct  union  of  copper  with  metallic 
sine,  instead  of  calamine.  A  few  zinc  furnaces  exist  also  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sheffield,  amid  the  coal-pits  surrounding  that  town.  Bristol  and  Birmingham  derive 
their  chief  supply  of  ores  from  the  Mendip  Hills  and  Flintshire  j  and  Sheffield,  from 
Alston-moor. 

The  calamine,  freed  from  the  galena  by  sorting  with  the  hand,  is  calcined  before  its  in- 
troduction into  the  smel ling-furnaces,  by  being  exposed,  coarsely  bruised,  in  reverberatory 
ovens,  10  feet  long,  and  8  broad,  in  a  layer  6  inches  thick.  In  some  establishments  the 
calcination  is  omitted,  and  the  calamine,  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pigeons 
egg,  is  mixed  with  its  bulk  of  small  coal. 

Zinc  is  smelted  in  England,  likewise  from  blende,  (sulphuret  of  zinc)  This  ore, 
aAer  being  washed,  and  broken  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  Albert,  was  sold  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  mine  of  Holywell  for  3/.  a  ton,  or  half  the  price  of  calamine.  It  is  roasted, 
without  any  other  preparation,  in  reverberatory  furnaces ;  which  are  about  8  feet  wide, 
and  10  Ion* ;  the  distance  between  the  roof  and  the  sole  being  30  inches,  and  the  height 
of  the  fire-bridge,  18.  The  layer  of  blende,  which  is  placed  on  the  hearth,  is  about  4  or 
5  inches  thick ;  and  it  is  continually  stirred  up  with  rakes.  One  ton  of  it  requires,  for 
roasting,  four  tons  of  coals ;  and  it  suffers  a  loss  of  20  per  cent.  The  operation  takes 
from  10  to  12  hours.  The  mixture  of  reducing  consists  of  one  fourth  part  of  the  desuL 
phureted  oxyde,  one  fourth  of  calcined  calamine,  and  one  half  part  of  charcoal;  which 
affords  commonly  30  per  cent,  of  zinc 

The  English  furnaces  for  smelting  zinc  ores  are  sometimes  quadrangular,  sometimes 
round ;  the  Utter  form  being]  preferable.  They  are  mounted  with  from  6  to  8  crucibles  or 
pots  (set  Jig.  1574),  arched  over  with  a  cupola  a,  placed  under  a  conical  chimney  6,  which 

serves  to  give  a  strong  draught,  and  to 
carry  off  the  smoke.  In  this  cone  there 
are  as  many  doors  c,  c,  c,  as  there  are  pots 
in  the  furnace ;  and  an  equal  number  of 
vents  d,  d,  <f,  in  the  cupola,  through  which 
the  smoke  may  escape,  and  the  pots  may 
be  set.  In  the  surrounding  walls  there  are 
holes  for  taking  out  the  pots,  when  they 
become  unserviceable ;  after  the  pots  are 
set,  these  holes  are  bricked  up.  The  pott 
are  heated  to  ignition  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  before  being  set,  and  are  put  in  by 
means  of  iron  tong  machinery  supported 
upon  two  wheels,  as  is  the  case  with  glass- 
house pots,  e,  is  the  grate ;  /,  the  door  for 
the  fuel  i  g,  the  ash-pit.  The  pots  a,  A,  a, 
have  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  their  bottom, 
which  is  closed  with  a  wooden  plug,  when 
they  are  set  charged  with  calamine,  mixed 
with  one  seventh  of  coal  j  which  coal  pre- 
vents the  mixture  from  falling  through  the 
orifice,  when  the  heat  rises  and  consumes 
the  plug.  The  sole  of  the  hearth  t,  <,  upon 
which  the  crucibles  stand,  is  perforated 
maoer  each  of  them,  so  mat  they  can  be  reached  from  below ;  to  the  bottom  orifice  of  the 
pot,  when  the  distillation  begins,  a  long  sheet-iron  pipe  fc,  is  joined,  which  dips  at  its  end 
into  a  water  vessel  /,  for  receiving  in  drops  the  condensed  vapors  of  the  zinc    The  pot 
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it  charged  from  above,  through  an  orifice  in  the  lid  of  the  pot,  which  is  left  open 
'he  firing,  till  the  bluish  color  of  the  flame  shows  the  volatilization  of  the  metal  | 
immediately  whereupon  the  hole  is  covered  with  a  fire-tile  m..  The  iron  tubes  are 
apt  to  get  obstructed  during  the  distillation,  and  must  therefore  be  occasionally  cleared 
out  with  a  redhot  rod.  When  the  distillation  is  finished,  the  iron  pipes  must  be 
removed ;  the  coaly  and  other  contents^of  the  pot  cleared  away.  A  pot  lasts  about  four 
months  upon  an  average.  Five  distillations  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  14  days,  in 
which  from  6  to  10  tons  of  calamine  may  be  worked  up,  and  from  22  to  24  tuns  of  coals 
consumed,  with  a  product  of  two  tons  of  zinc.  The  metal  amounts  to  from  26  to  40  per 
cent,  of  the  ore. 

1,  2,  is  the  level  of  the  upper  floor ;  3, 4,  level  of  the  lower  ceiling  of  the  lower  floor. 

Fig.  1232,  ground  plan  on  the  level  of  1,  2 ;  only  one  half  is  here  shown. 

The  zinc  collected  in  this  operation  is  in  the  form  of  drops,  and  a  very  fine  powder, 

Bungled  with  some  ozyde.    It  must  be  melted  in  an  iron  pot  or  boiler,  set  in  a  proper 

furnace ;  and  the  oxyde  is  skimmed  off  the  surface,  to  be  returned  into  the  crucibles. 

The  metal  is,  lastly,  cast  into  square  bars  or  ingots. 

The  crucibles  are  discharged  at  the  end  of  each  operation,  by  withdrawing  the  conden- 
ser, breaking  with  a  rake  the  piece  of  charcoal  which  shuts  their  bottom,  and  then  empty* 
ing  them  completely,  by  shaking  their  upper  part.  In  replacing  the  condenser-pipe  k 
(sec  second  pot  from  the  right  hand,  fig.  1230),  the  flange  at  its  top  is  covered  with  a 
ring  of  loam-lute,  pressed  against  the  conical  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  secured  in  its 
place  by  means  of  two  parallel  rods  o,  o,  which  can  be  clamped  by  screws  projecting  hori- 
zontally from  the  vertical  tunnel.  See  their  places,  indicated  by  two  open  dots  near  o,  a, 
A  smelter  and  two  laborers  are  employed  in  conducting  a  furnace ;  who  make,  with 
a  mixture  of eqnal  parts  of  fire-clay,  and  cement  of  old  pounds  finely  ground,  the  pots  or 
crucibles,  which  last  about  four  months.  Five  charges  are  made  in  15  days ;  these  work 
ap  from  6  to  10  tons  of  calamine,  consume  from  22  to  24  tons  of  coals,  and  produce  2  tons 
of  zinc,  upon  an  average.    The  following  estimate  of  prices  was  made  a  few  years  ago  >— 

3  tons  of  calamine,  at  £6  £18    0    0 

24  ditto  coal,  at  6t.     -------- 

A  smelter,  at  2  guineas  a  week    --.... 

Two  laborers,  each  at  4s.  per  day        - 

Incidental  expenses     ------.- 

£29  18    0 
The  calamine  of  Alston-moor,  used  at  Sheffield,  is  not  so  rich;  it  produces  at  most  only 
25  per  cent,  of  zinc.    The  coals  are  laid  down  at  a  cost  of  5s.  84.  per  ton ;  and  the  cala 
mine  laid  down  there  5/. ;  whence  the  zinc  will  amount  to  32/.  14*.  per  ton.    The  con- 
siderable importations  of  zinc  from  Belgium  and  Germany,  for  some  years  back,  have 
caused  a  considerable  fall  in  its  price. 

At  Lfittich,  where  the  calamine  of  Altenberg,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  is  smelted,  a 
reduction  furnace,  containing  long  horizontal  earthen  tubes,  is  employed.  The  roasted 
calamine  is  finely  ground,  and  mixed  with  from  one  third  to  two  thirds  its  volume  of  coke 
or  charcoal,  broken  to  pieces  the  size  of  nuts. 

Fig.  1576  represents  this  zinc  furnace  in  elevation;  and  Jig.  1577  in  a  vertical 
section  through  the  middle.      From  the  hearth  to  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  it  ib 

9  feet  high,  and  the  chimney  itself  is 
18  or  20  feet  high,  a,  is  the  ash-pit; 
6,  the  grate;  c,  the  fireplace;  d,  the 
hearth ;  «,  e,  the  laboratory ;  /,  the 
upper  arch,  which  closes  in  the  labor- 
atory; /',  the  second  arch,  which 
forms  the  hood-cap  of  the  furnace ;  g, 
the  chimney;  a,  the  .fire-wall,  which 
rests  against  a  supporting  wall  of  the 
smelting-house.  Through  the  vaulted 
hearth  the  flame  of  the  fire  draws 
through  ten  flues  i,  i,  two  placed  in 
one  line ;  betwixt  these  five  pairs  of 
draught-openings,  upon  the  sole  of  the 
hearth,  the  undermost  earthen  tubes  fe, 
immediately  rest.  The  second  and 
third  rows  of  tubes  &,  k,  lie  in  a 
parallel  direction  over  each  other,  at 
about  one  inch  apart;  in  the  sixth 
row  there  are  only  two  tubes ;  so  that 
At  their  two  ends  these  tubes  rem 


6    0 
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2    2 
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2  16 
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1    0 
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there  are  22  tubes  altogether  in  one  furnace. 
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upca  fire-tiles,  which  form,  with  the  side-walls,  a  kind  of  checker- work  /,  /.  The  to  bet 
are  4  feet  long,  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter  within,  five  fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  fire, 
which  arrives  at  the  laboratory  through  the  flues  t,  t,  plays  round  the  tubes,  and  passes 
off  through  the  apertures  m,  m,  in  both  arches  of  the  furnace,  into  the  chimney,  n,  is 
an  opening  in  the  front  wall  between  the  two  arches,  which  serves  to  modify  the  draught, 
by  admitting  more  or  less  of  the  external  air. 

The  two  slender  side  walls  o,  o,  of  the  furnace,  are  a  foot  distant  from  the  checker- 
work,  so  that  on  the  horisontal  iron  bars  q>  q,  supported  by  the  hooks  p,  p,  the  iron 
receivers  r,  r,  may  have  room  to  rest  at  their  fore  part.  These  receivers  are  conical 
pipes  of  cast  iron,  1|  foot  long,  posteriorly  1§  inch,  and  anteriorly  1  inch  wide  at  the 
utmost.  After  the  earthen  tubes  have  been  filled  with  the  ore  to  be  smelted,  these 
conical  pipes  are  luted  to  them  in  a  slightly  slanting  position.  These  cones  last  no 
more  than  three  weeks;  and  are  generally  lengthened  with  narrow-mouthed  wrought— 
iron  tubes,  to  prevent  the  combustion  of  the  zinc,  by  contact 'of  air.  When  the  furnace 
is  in  activity,  a  blue  flame  is  to  be  seen  at  the  mouths  of  all  these  pipes.    Every  two 

hours  the  liquefied  metal   is  raked  out    into  a 
shovel  placed  beneath  j  and  in  12  hours  the  charge 
is  distilled ;  after  which  the  tubes  are  cleared  out, 
and  re-charged.     100  pounds  of  metallic  zinc  are 
the  product  of  one  operation.    It  is  remelted  at  a 
loss  of  ten  per  cent,  and  cast  into  moulds  for  sale. 
Fig.  1578  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  fur- 
nace for  calcining    calamine    in   Upper  Silesia; 
fig.  1579  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  furnace,    a,  is  the 
orifice  in  the  vault  or  dome,  for  the  introductiop 
of  the  ore;  6, 6,  apertures  in  the  side- walls,  shu 
with  doors,  through  which  the  matter  may  b% 
turned  over;  c,  the  chimney;  d,  the  fire-bridge; 
r,  the  grate ;  /,  the  feed  opening  of  the  fire,  the 
fuel  being  pitcoal.    The  calamine  is  stirred  about 
every  hour ;  and  after  being  well  calcined  during 
5  or  6  hours,  it  is  withdrawn ;  and  a  new  charge 
is  put  in.    These  Silesian  furnaces  admit  of  30 
cwts.  at  a  time ;  and  for  roasting  every  100  cwts.  15  Prussian  bushels  of  fuel,  equal  to  23 
English  bushels,  are  employed.    These  calcining  furnaces  are  sometimes  built  along- 
side of  the  zinc  smelting-furnaces,  and  are  heated  by 
the  waste  flame  of  the  latter.    The  roasting  is  per- 
formed in  the  Netherlands  in  shafts,  like  small  blast 
iron-furnaces,  called  schachtofen. 

The  hearth  a,  inftgt.  1580, 1581,  is  constructed  for 
working  with  5  muffles,  one  of  which  is  long,  and  four 
short.  The  monies  are  made  upon  moulds,  of  fire- 
clay mixed  with  ground  potsherds.  The  receivers 
are  stoneware  bottles.  The  grate  is  ten  inches  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  hearth,  b,  the  firebridge,  is 
proportionally  high  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  flame 
upon  the  hearth,  that  it  may  not  strike  the  muffles. 
,  is  the  opening  through  which  the  muffles  are  put 
i  and  taken  out ;  during  the  firing  it  is  partly  filled 
with  bricks,  so  that  the  smoke  and  flame  may  escape 
between  them ;  d,  d,  are  openings  for  adjusting  the 
positions  of  the  muffles ;  e,  cross  hoops  of  iron,  to 
strengthen  the  brick  arch ;  /,  is  a  bed  of  sand  under 
the  sole  of  the  hearth.  During  the  first  two  days,  the 
fire  is  applied  under  the  grating;  the  heat  must  be 
very  slowly  raised  to  redness,  at  which  pitch  it  must 
be  maintained  during  two  days.  From  8  to  10  days 
are  required  for  the  firing  of  the  muffles. 
The  furnace  shown  in  figt.  1582, 1583, 1584.  is  for 

A      {  I  '    the  melting  of  the  metallic  zinc.    Fig.  1583  is  a 

front  view ;  fig.  1582  a  transverse  section ;  fig.  1584 

I — — rp- — ■ '  ■'  ''"'M  a  view  from  above ;  a,  is  the  fire-door ;  6,  the  grate ; 

e,  the  fire-bridge;  d,  the  flue;  e,  the  chimney; 
/>/>/>  cast-iron  melting-pots,  which  contain  each  about  10  cwts.  of  the  metal.  The  heat 
is  moderated  by  the  successive  addition  of  pieces  of  cold  zinc.  The  inside  of  the  pots 
should  be  coated  with  loam,  to  prevent  the  iron  being  attacked  by  the  zinc    When  the 
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sine  is  intended  to  be  emulated,  it  should  be  melted  with  the  lowest  possible  heel,  and 
poured  into  hot  moulds. 

When  the  zinc  ores  contain  cadmium,  this  metal  distils  over  in  the  form  of  browa 

oxyde,  with  the  first  portions,  beiag  snore  volatile 
than  ziac 

Under  Brass  and  Corn*,  the  most  useful  alloys 
of  zinc  are  described.  The  sulphate,  vulgarly  called 
white  vitriol,  is  made  from  the  sulphuret,  by  roast- 
ing it  gently,  and  then  exposing  it  upon  sloping 
terraces  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  as  has 
i1  {•    ■  ;        'i'  r*  been  fully  detailed  under  Sulphate  or  Iaojc.    The 

I  I  purest  sulphate  of  zinc  is  made  by  dissolving  the 

L^-J— — " "*   ^ — >J.-*<*^J      metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  digesting  the  solution 

over  some  of  the  metal,  filtering,  evaporating,  and 
crystallizing. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  added  as  a  drier  to  japan  var- 
nishes. 

The  ordinary  zinc  found  in  the  market  is  never 
pure ;  but  contains  lead,  cadmium,  arsenic,  copper, 
iron,  and  carbon ;  from  some  of  which,  it  may  be 
freed  in  a  great  degree  by  distillation ;  but  even  alter  this  process  it  retains  a  little  lead, 
with  all  the  artenic  and  cadmium.  The  separation  of  the  latter  is  described  under  Cad- 
mium. Zinc,  free  from  other  metals,  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  its  subcarhonate,  precipitated  from  the  crystallized  sulphate  by  carbonate  of  soda. 
By  holding  a  porcelain  saucer  over  the  flame  of  hydrogen  produced  from  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  upon  any  sample  of  the  zinc  of  commerce,  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  it 
may  be  made  manifest  by  the  deposite  of  a  gray  film  of  the  latter  metal.  Antimony,  bow- 
ever,  produces  a  somewhat  similar  effect  to  arsenic. 

Zinc  is  extensively  employed  for  making  water-cisterns,  baths,  spouts,  pipes,  plates 
for  the  zincographer,  for  voltaic  batteries,  filings  for  fire-works,  covering  roofs,  and  a 
great  many  architectural  purposes,  especially  in  Berlin ;  because  this  metal,  after  it  gets 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxyde  or  carbonate,  suffers  no  further  change  by  long  expo- 
sure to  the  weather.  One  capital  objection  to  zinc  as  a  roofing  material,  is  its  combusti- 
bility. 

Chloride  of  zinc  has  been  recently  used  with  great  advantage  as  an  escharotic  for 
removing  cancerous  tumors,  and  healing  various  iU-constitutioned  ulcers.  It,  as  also  the 
nitrate,  forms  an  ingredient  in  the  resist  pastes  for  the  pale  blues  of  the  indigo  vat. 

ZINC.  Mr.  Nicholas  Troughton,  of  Swansea,  obtained  a  patent  in  May,  1839, 
foi  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  this  metal.  His  invention  relates  to  the  appli- 
cation of  a  peculiar  apparatus  in  roasting  the  ores,  and  in  smelting  the  zinc.   Fig.  1585, 


represents  the  section  of  a  series  of  retorts  for  calcining  zinc  ores,  arranged  and 
structed  according  to  this  invention.  The  retorts  shown  in  this  figure  are  composed  of 
a  series  of  fire-tiles  or  parallelogram  slabs,  a,  a,  a,  are  the  slabs  or  tiles,  which  con- 
stitute the  bottoms  of  the  retorts ;  6,  6,  are  the  slabs,  which  constitute  the  upper  sur- 
faces or  tops  of  the  retorts ;  and  c,  c,  are  slabs,  placed  vertically,  to  produce  the  sides  of 
the  retorts.  The  back  ends  of  the  retorts  are  closed  by  similar  tilts  or  slabs,  having  a 
hole  through  them  for  the  passage  of  the  vapors  evolved  front  the  ores ;  these  vapors 
are  conveyed  in  any  direction  by  the  flue  at  that  end,  and  being  thus  separated  from  the 
products  of  combustion,  may  be  separately  acted  on,  according  to  either  of  the  patentee's 
former  inventions,  which  treat  of  the  separated  vapors  of  copper  ores  in  the  process  of 
•vldning  or  roasting  such  ores ;  or  the  separated  products  of  the  ore  may  be  allowed  to 
pass  into  the  atmosphere.  The  patentee  states,  that  by  treating  zinc  ores  in  furnaces 
or  retorts,  such  as  are  above  described,  considerable  saving  of  fuel  will  result,  and  the 
sine  ore  will  be  more  evenly  roasted  or  calcined. 
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The  front  ends  of  the  retorts  are  cjpsed  by  meant  of  tiles  or  doors,  having  a  small 
hole  or  opening  in  each,  for  the  passage  of  atmospheric  air;  and  the  holes  may  be 
dosed,  or  more  or  less  open,  according  to  the  object  required.  The  retorts  are  charged 
through  the  hoppers  above,  which  have  proper  slides  to  close  the  openings  into  the 
retorts ;  the  quantity  charged  into  each  retort  being  sufficient  to  cover  the  lower  surface 
thereof  two  or  three  inches  deep.  During  the  operation  the  ore  must  be  raked  from 
time  to  time,  to  change  the  surfaces,  and  the  retorts  should  be  kept  to  a  moderate  red 
heat. 

The  second  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  an  arrangement  of  apparatus  or  furnace 
for  calcining  sine  ores,  wherein  the  ore  is  subjected  to  the  direct  action  of  the  products 
of  eombostion.    Fig.  1586, shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  furnace,  which  is  so  con- 


structed that  while  one  portion  of  the  sine  ore  is  being  heated  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  working  of  an  ordinary  calcining  surface,  other  zinc  ore  is  going  through  a  pre- 
paratory process  by  the  heat  that  has  passed  away  from  the  ore  which  is  undergoing 
the  completing  process  of  calcining.  This  furnace  may  be  heated  by  a  separate  fire,  to 
born  by  blast  or  by  draught ;  or  the  flue  from  the  smelting  furnace  may  be  conducted  into 
the  entrance  of  this  furnace,  and  the  otherwise  waste  heat  of  the  smelting  furnace  will 
be  thus  brought  into  useful  application  for  calcining  or  roasting  of  zinc  ore;  and 
this  part  of  the  invention  is  applicable,  whether  it  be  applied  to  the  furnace,  or 
to  the  retorts  herein-before  explained,  and  will  be  found  a  means  of  saving  much 
fuel  in  the  processes  of  obtaining  zinc  from  ore.  a,  fig.  1586,  represents  the  furnace, 
which  is  suitable  for  blast,  and  a  constant  supply  of  fuel  is  kept  up  in  the  chamber  6, 
there  being  a  close  cover,  with  a  sand-joint,  e,  is  the  bed  or  floor  on  which  the  ore  is 
spread,  in  like  manner  to  an  ordinary  reverberatory  furnace ;  the  ore  is  stirred  about 
on  the  floor  by  passing  the  ordinary  rakes  or  instruments  through  the  openings,  d,  d ; 
and  when  the  process  has  been  sufficiently  carried  pn,  the  ore  is  discharged  through  the 
openings  «,  s,  which,  at  other  times,  remain  closed  by  fire-tiles.  The  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  the  flame  thereof,  passing  in  contact  with  the  ore  on  the  floor  or  bed,  c,  also  acts 
on  the  roof,/,  and  that  roof,/,  being  hot,  reverberates  the  heat  on  to  the  floor  or  bed, 
at  the  same  time  the  heat,  which  passes  through  the  roof,  heats  the  ore  in  the  upper 
chamber,  g;  and,  in  addition  to  such  heat  passing  through  the  roof,  the  flame  and 
heat  from  the  furnace,  having  passed  over  the  zinc  ore,  in  the  lower  compartment  of  the 
apparatus,  enters  into  and  passes  over  the  ore  in  the  chamber  £;  and,  in  doing  so,  heats 
the  roof  A,  of  that  chamber,  and  also  the  ore  contained  therein ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  third  chamber,  t ;  the  heat,  therefore,  which  passes  through  tne  roof  A, 
bents  the  ore  in  the  chamber  i.    In  working  this  arrangement  of  calcining  furnace  or 


1587 


apparatus,  when  the  charge  is  withdrawn  from  the  lower  chamber,  the  charge  in  the 
chamber  g  is  to  be  raked  into  the  lower  chamber  through  the  openings  for  that  pur- 
pose, which,  at  other  times,  are  kept  covered  with  fire-tiles,  as  shown  in  the  drawing; 
and  the  charge  in  the  chamber  t  is  to  be  raked  into  the  chamber  g,  and  a  fresh  supply 
ef  ore  charged  into  the  chamber  i» 
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The  third  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  arranging  a  series  of  retorts 
side  by  side,  and  of  applying  best  thereto  in  the  process  of  smelting  or  distilling  sine 
from  the  ore.  According  to  the  practice  most  generally  pursued  in  smelting  zinc,  the 
ore  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat  in  crucibles,  having  descending  iron  pipes,  which 
enter  into  vessels  containing  water :  all  which  is  well  understood,  as  well  as  the  process 
of  smelting  or  distilling  zinc  from  the  ores.  Fig,  1587  is  a  side  elevation  of  two  seta  of 
furnaces  and  retorts,  arranged  according  to  this  invention, 
one  of  the  furnaces  being  in  section;  and  fig.  1688  is  a 
transverse  section  of  the  same,  a,  a,  are  a  series  of  retort* 
of  fire-clay,  arranged,  side  by  side,  on  a  shelf  of  slabs  or 
fire-tiles,  These  retorts  are  each  closed  at  one  end  and 
1688  open  at  the  other,  such  open  end  being  closed,  when  in 

operation,  by  a  tile  or  door,  6,  fitting  closely,  and  luted 
with  fire-clay,  as  will  readily  be  traced  in  the  drawing. 
Each  series  of  retorts  is  placed  in  a  chamber,  e,  e,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  heat  and  flame  of  the  fire  will  pass 
from  the  fire-place  or  furnace,  and  act  on  one  side 
of  the  retorts;  and  having  passed  along  all  the  series,  will  proceed  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  chamber,  c,  c,  and  heat  the  other  side  of  the  retorts ;  and  as  the  fires  are  main- 
tained and  urged  by  means  of  blasts  of  atmospheric  air,  the  heat  may  be  maintained 
and  regulated  with  great  advantage,  and  at  comparatively  small  cost  The  blasts  of 
air  may  be  produced  by  any  ordinary  blowing  machinery,  but  rotatory  blowers  are 
preferred,  and  the  air  may  be  cool  or  heated.  When  anthracite  coal  is  used  as  the 
fuel,  the  patentee  prefers  adopting  the  hot  blast,  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  600°  Fahrn 
and  such  heating  may  be  performed  by  any  of  the  well-known  means  now  very  gene- 
rally resorted  to  for  heating  the  blasts  of  air  for  smelting  iron,  4  4  are  iron  pipes, 
descending  from  the  retorts  and  entering  into  vessels  containing  water,  similar  to  the 
apparatus  at  present  in  use  for  like  purposes.  Each  chamber,  c,  is  heated  by  its  separate 
furnace  or  fire-place,  which. have  openings,  to  be  closed  when  at  work ;  and  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  fuel  to  the  fire,  each  fire-place  has  an  inclined  chamber,  e,  which 
is  filled  with  fuel,  and  then  closed  air-tight  by  the  cover,  /,  fitting  into  a  sand-bath  or 
joint,  in  order  to  prevent  draught  upwards.  By  this  means  the  lower  portion  only  of 
the  fuel  will  be  in  an  ignited  state  when  at  work.  gt  g,  are  a  series  of  iron  doors,  one 
opposite  the  mouth  of  each  retort:  these  doors  are  capable  of  being  removed  by  sliding 
them  upwards,  till  the  portions  cut  out  at  the  sides  come  opposite  the  dips  or  holders, 
A,  A,  when  the  doors  may  be  removed,  in  order  to  get  at  the  retorts,  t,  is  a  chamber 
in  which  the  ore  is  heated  previous  to  its  being  placed  in  the  retorts.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  brickwork,  the  construction  and  settling  of  the  furnaces,  being  clearly 
shown  in  the  drawing,  no  further  description  need  be  given. 

The  patentee  remarks,  that  he  is  aware  attempts  have  been  made  to  employ  retorts 
in-  the  smelting  of  zinc,  and  he  does  not,  therefore,  claim  the  same  generally ;  but  he 
does  claim,  in  respect  to  the  third  part  of  this  invention,  the  mode  of  placing  a  series 
of  retorts  in  a  chamber,  r,  and  causing  the  heat  and  flame  to  pass  along;  under- and  over, 
such  series  of  retorts,  as  above  described ;  and  he  also  claims  the  mode  of  smelting  sine 
by  means  of  blast,  whether  the  heat  of  the  fuel  is  caused  to  set  on  a  series  of  retorts  or 
vessels,  in  the  manner  shown,  or  on  other  arrangements  of  retorts  or  vessels,  placed  in 
a  suitable  chamber  or  chambers. — Newton' $  Journal,  O.  <8L,  xxiii.  p.  81. 

ZINC  PURIFYING,  may  be  effected  by  melting  the  impure  metal  with  lead  in  equal 
parts  in  a  deep  iron  pot,  stirring  them  well  together,  skimming  off  the  impurities  at 
they  rise,  covering  the  surface  with  charcoal  to  prevent  oxidation,  and  keeping  them 
in  a  fused  state  for  three  hours.  The  lead  descends  to  the  bottom  by  its  greater  den- 
sity, and  leaves  the  zinc  above,  to  be  drawn  off  by  a  pipe  in  the  side  of  the  melting- 
pot  This  contrivance  is  the  subject  of  a  patent  grantea  to  Mr.  William  Godfrey  KneJ- 
ler  in  1844. 

ZINC  CASTING.  The  costliness  of  bronze  precludes  its  employment  as  a  material 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  monumental  statuary  almost  entirely.  On  this  account 
the  extension  of  sculpture,  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  private  collections,  has 
been  seriously  impeded.  This  impediment,  however,  is  now  being  rapidly  removed  by 
the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  zinc-casting.  The  working  on  this 
metal  as  a  medium  for  high  art  had  at  first  to  make  good  its  progress  against  many  preju- 
dices, chiefly  ou  the  part  of  artists  themselves.  In  this  lay  the  cause  which  long  re- 
tarded its  progress  in  connection  with  sulphur,  whereas,  in  domestic  architecture,  its  ap- 
plication during  the  last  eighteen  years  has  superseded  that  of  almost  every  other  material. 
Every  doubt  has  now  been  dispelled  as  to  the  comparative  durability  of  zinc  in  the 
open  air,  aud  under  the  influence  of  every  variety  of  weather.  Chemistry  has  demon- 
strated this  property  of  the  metal 
Zinc  is  readily  melted,  liquefies  very  completely,  and  therefore  is  better  adapted  U 
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cover  the  smallest  lints  in  the  mould  than  metals  of  a  harder  and  more  compact  tex- 
ture. The  zinc  easting  is  so  pure  and  so  finished,  on  being  turned  out  of  the  mould, 
that  the  work  requires  but  Tery  little  subsequent  chasing.  This  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  cheapness  of  the  metal  itself  (the  cost  of  a  zinc  east  being  to  a  cast  in  bronze 
only  one-sixth  or  one-eighth),  renders  zinc  an  admirable  material  for  statuary.  But 
the  unfavorable  color  of  the  sine  proved,  for  a  long  time,  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  its  application  to  these  purposes. 

This  difficulty,  however,  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Kiss,  the  founder 
of  this  important  branoh  of  the  art  in  Berlin,  has  been  completely  overcome.  He  has 
succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  sine  a  metallic  surface,  which  gives  to  the  cast  the  perfect 
aspect  of  Florentine  bronze. 

The  colossal  group  of  the  "Amazon,"  after  Kiss  of  Berlin,  east  in  zinc  and  bronzed 
by  M.  Geiss,  presents  a  striking  specimen  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  latter  has 
brought  this  peculiar  invention. 

The  model  of  this  group,  east  in  zinc  by  Geiss  of  Berlin,  and  lately  deposited  in  the 
Great  Exhibition,  will  establish  the  superiority  of  zinc  over  any  other  metal  for 
similar  purposes,  so  far  aa  the  elements  of  cheapness  and  solidity  sre  concerned. 

ZINC  PRINTING.  Representations  of  the  different  departments  of  the  Imperial 
establishment*  etched  on  zinc,  chemityped  and  printed  with  the  common  printing 
press  '  a  new  invention  by  Pul,  for  etching  on  zine  in  a  raised  msnner. 

If  this  art  be  not  calculated  to  supersede  wood  engraving,  it  can  be  applied  with  great 
advantage  for  certain  porpoees  in  the  etching  style,  for  maps,  plana,  drawings  of  machines, 
Ac.  A  zinc  plate  is  covered  with  an  etching  ground,  the  drawing  etched  in  the  usual 
manner  with  the  needle,  and  bitten  in.  The  etching  ground  is  now  removed,  the  deep 
lines  cleaned  with  acid,  and  then  the  whole  plate,  in  a  warm  state,  covered  with  an 
easily  fusible  metal,  with  which,  of  course,  the  lines  of  the  drawing  are  filled  up. 
When  the  metal  thus  laid  on  is  cold  and  firm,  the  whole  plate  is  planed  until  the  zino 
appears  again,  and  only  the  lines  of  the  drawing  remain  filled  with  the  fusible  metal, 
which  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  white  color  from  the  gray  of  the  zinc.  The  whole 
piste  is  now  etched  several  times;  the  former  lines  of  the  drawing,  filled  with  this 
easily  fusible  negative  metal,  are  not  affected  by  the  acid  while  the  pure  zinc  is  eaten 
away.  In  this  manner  a  drawing  for  printing  in  the  copper-plate  press  can  be  con- 
verted into  one  in  relief  for  use  in  the  ordinary  printing  press. 

ZINKING  OF  IRON.  Iron  may  be  conveniently  coated,  in  the  humid  way,  by 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  one  of  the  double  salt  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  sal  am 
oniae,  as  now  used  in  soldering  and  welding.  To  secure  success,  the  zinc  solution  should 
be  weak,  and  only  a  weak  galvanic  current  should  be  used,  otherwise  the  zinc  precipi- 
tated will  again  separate  from  the  iron  in  scales.  With  proper  precautions  the  deposit 
may  be  made  aa  thick  as  strong  paper.  The  article  must  be  well  cleansed  before  un- 
dergoing the  operation. 

The  sulphate  is  prepared  bv  saturating  with  sulphurous  gas  aa  much  hydrate  of  car- 
bonate of  sine,  recently  precipitated,  as  it  will  dissolve.  For  the  compound  salt,  dis- 
solve one  part  of  zine  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  'to  this  solution  sdd  one  part  of  sal 
ammoniac.  Evaporate  the  liquor,  and  crystallize.  The  crystals  sre  colorless  six-sided 
prisms,  translucio,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  very  deliquescent 

ZitJeed  Iron  weMabU.—W\th  a  view  to  put  this  question  to  the  test  of  experiment  in 
the  most  severe  msnner,  a  piece  of  zinked  iron  wire  rope  was  welded  up  into  a  bar,  by 
Mr.  James  Nasmyth.  In  the  first  place  it  was  found,  that  although  the  iron  wire  was 
quite  covered  with  metallic  zinc,  which,  although  partially  driven  off  in  the  process 
of  welding?  yet,  so  far  from  the  presence  of  the  metal,  or  its  oxide,  presenting  any 
impediment  to  the  welding  of  the  iron  (as  in  the  esse  of  lead),  the  iron  wire  welded 
with  remarkable  ease:  snd  the  result  was  a  bar  of  remarkably  tough,  si  I  very -grained 
iron,  whieh  stood  punching;  splitting,  twisting,  and  binding,  in  a  manner  such  as  to 
show  that  the  iron  wss  not  only  excellent,  but  to  all  appearance,  actually  improved  in 
quality  in  a  very  important  degree. 

Encouraged  by  such  s  result,  a  still  further  snd  even  more  severe  trial  was  made, 
viz.,  by  welding  up  a  pile  of  clippings  of  galvanised  iron  plates,  or  sheet  iron  covered 
with  zinc,  as  in  the  former  experiments.  The  presenoe  of  the  zine  appeared  to  offer  no 
impediment  to  the  welding,  and  the  result  was  a  bloom  or  bar  of  iron,  the  fracture  of 
which  presented  a  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  silvery  grain,  as  good,  if  not  superior, 
in  aspect  to  the  very  finest  samples  of  "Low  Moor"  or  "Bowling"  iron.  Blooms  of 
this  iron  were  rolled  out  into  rods,  and  tested  in  the  cable  proving  mnohine,  and  the 
result  indicated  from  5  to  10  percent  higher  strength  than  the  br»t  samples  of  wrought 
iron,  thus  establishing  the  fact,  that*  so  far  from  the  presence  of  sine  being  destructive 
to  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  wrought  iron,  the  contrary  ia  the  ease. 

I  may  mention,  that  bars  of  iron  were  heated  to  a  welding  heat  prepared  for  sheath- 
ing, in  the  usual  manner ;  and,  on  drawing  them  from  the  fire,  for  being  welded,  a 
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handful  of  rino  filings  was  thrown  on  the  welding  hot  surface,  and  the  welding  pro- 
ceeded with.  In  tin* severe  test  no  apparent  impediment  to  the  process  resulted;  the 
iron  welded  as  well  as  if  no  zinc  had  been  present  Judging  from  the  appearance  of 
the  iron  welded  up  from  zinc  covered  iron  scraps  not  only  as  respects  its  clear  silvery 
aspect,  but  also  the  increased  strength  which  such  exhibited  under  proo£  it  may  not  be 
unreasonable  to  infer,  that  some  important  improvement  might  be  made  in  thetnann- 
tmeture  of  iron  by  the  actual  introduction  of  metallic  sine  in  some  one  or  other  of  the 
stages  of  its  manufacture,  such  as  in  the  puddling  furnace,-  What  the  nature  of  the 
action  of  the  sine  is,  we  are  not  yet  able  to  say;  all  we  as  yet  know  is,  that*  so  far 
from.being  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  the  iron,  it  appears  to  have  rather  an  improving 
effect;  and  that  to  aueh  an  extent  as  to  cause  us  to  desire  that  the  subject  may  receive 
the  attention  of  some  of  our  intelligent  iron  manufacturers,  so  as  to  put  the  matter  to 
the  test  of  actual  experiment  in  the  puddling  furnace,  or  any  other  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess such  as  may  appear  to  promise  the  best  results. 

I  may  name  a  curious  corroborative  fact,  that  the  strongest  east-iron  made  in  Belgi- 
um, and  selected  for  the  easting  of  guns,  is  made  from  an  iron  ore  in  which  the  ore  of 
sine  forms  a  considerable  portion.  Whether  the  superiority  of  this  iron  is  doe  to  the 
presence  of  zinc  is  a  question ;  but  the  result  of  the  before  named  experiments  tend  to 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  auoh  may  be  the  case. 

The  small  town  of  Stolberg,  about  four  miles  from  Esohweiler,  is  a  centre  of  grant 
mannfacturinff  activity.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  establishment  for  strangers  are 
those  for  producing  zino  from  calamine.  The  best  mines  belong  to  the  company  of  the 
Marquis  de  Sessenaye,  a  French  gentleman,  who  established  here  zinc  works  on  a  large 
scale,  in  which  the  following  system  is  adopted : — 

A  chimney  of  considerable  width,  but  of  moderate  height*  stands  in  the  centre  of  each 
batch  of  furnaces.  In  the  middle,  immediately  adjoining  the  chimney,  are  two  roasting 
furnaces,  in  which  the  ore  is  calcined.  To  the  right  and  left  of  these  are  two  peirs  of 
reduoing  furnaces,  or  rather  two  large  reverberatory  furnaces,  which  are  charged  in  the 
middle  from  above,  and  which  are  open  at  the  side  towards  the  gangways.  In  the 
space  between  the  middle,  or  firing  place,  and  these  openings,  are  placed  a  series  of 
retorts  of  fire-proof  clay,  of  elliptical  shape,  into  which  moveable  neeke  are  inserted, 
that  communicate  with  short  perpendicular  pipes,  which  fit  into  holes  in  the  earthen- 
plate,  under  which  openings  Jiko  an  ash-pot  are  constructed.  The  ore  having  been 
well  calcined  in  the  roasting  furnaces,  are  turned  from  a  carbonate  into  an  oxide  of 
zinc,  is  first  powdered.  The  oxide  is  then  placed  in  the  retorts,  or  muffles,  as  they  are 
called,  and  the  furnaces  are  carefully  closed  with  clay,  and  highly  heated  to  throw  off 
the  oxygen  in  the  shape  of  gas.  One  result  of  the  great  heat  in  this  process  is  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  metal  escapes  with  the  oxvgen,  which  finds  its  way  through 
the  neck  of  the  retort  and  down  the  tube  connected  with  it,  where  the  reduced  metal 
falls  in  small  globular  partioles.  The  metal  thus  deposited  is  washed  from  the  refuse 
that  falls  from  it*  and  ia  melted  in  furnaces  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  reverberatory 
furnaces.  The  heat  of  these  serve  to  melt  toe  sine  that  it  may  east  into  thin  blocks  for 
rolling  into  sheets.  The  production  of  these  works  is  estimated  at  10  tons  per  diesn. 
For  this,  a  consumption  of  seven  times  the  weight  of  coal  is  required. 

ZIRCORN.    See  HTAaumi  and  Lahdaby. 

ZIRGONIA,  is  a  rare  earth,  extracted  from  the  minerals  zircon  and  hvacinth;  it  la 
an  oxide  of  zirconium,  a  substance  possessing  externally  none  of  the  metallic  ehai  aetata, 
but  resembling  rather  charcoal  powder,  which  burns  briskly,  and  almost  with  explosive 
violence. 


END. 
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